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IN   BAD  HANDS. 
A  Story  in  Eleven  Chapters. 

BY  p.  W.  ROBINSON, 
Aalhor  of  **  Grandmother's  Money/'   Lazarus  in 
'     London,''  Ac.  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THS  LODOBILB  AT  BROADB&OOK'S. 

MARSH  WALK,  in  the  heart  of  bnay  Lam- 
be^,  was  at  the  time  of  which  my  story 
treats,  one  of  the  most  bustling,  struggling,  fight- 
ing and  tearing  thoroughfares,  of  the  m^ny 
crowded  highways  of  human  life  which  are  to  be 
discovered  m  South  London.  The  Marsli  Walk 
was  always  busy ;  it  was  a  place  in  which  no  grass 
grew  nnder  the  feet  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  a 
squalid  place  altogether  in  its  way,  and  they  were 
ycry  poor,  "  hand  to  mouth  "  folk,  who  thronged 
Btre^ts,  and  haggled  for  pfic^s  at  the  butchers* 
sh^,  and  bepged  for  credit  "  tiU.  i^ext  Saturday 
nignt»  siTj—ohTonlv  till  nejt  Saturday ! " — of  the 
stem  man  behind  the  counter,  whp  was  selling  at 
the  lowest  prices  the  harshest  and  most  alumy 
of  bread,  and  striving  hard  himself  to  live,  and 
failing  very  often. 

Harsh  Walk  was  the  highway  of  the  "  poorest 
poor"-^d  the  shopkeepers,  w^re,  as  a  rule,  very 
poor  too,  to  match  their  customers.  *  Names  were 
ahrays  changing  over/ th0  shop-fronts  in  Marsh 
Walk,  and  only  the  publicans  and.  pawnbrokers 
were  "old  established  "  and  waxed  fat  on  people's 
thirst  or  people's  troubles. 

One. of  the  poqrest  shops  in  this  neighbourhood 
t»  which  we  direct  our  reader's  attention,  was  Mr. 
Broadbrook's — and  it  was  always  a  matter  of  grave 
speculation,  how  Mr..  Broadbrook  lived  and  kept 
hooseand  home  together  on ''easy  shaving  atahalf- 
penny"  and  "  gents  and  ladies  hair  cut  at  three- 
pence," or,  cut '  and  curled  for  the '  sum  of  four- 
pence,  paid  in  advance,  to  save  unnecessary  dis- 
putes, or  the  fatigue  of  opening  credit  accounts; 


But  Mr.  Broadbrook  did  live,  and  keep  house 
somehow,  and  supported,  or  cndeavoured  to  sup- 
port, a  grimy,  ana  carroty-haired  Mrs.  Broad- 
Orook  dnd  nine  small  Broadbrook's,  all  grimier 
and  more  carroty  than  their  mother,  and.  whose 
hair  was  never  out  and  curled,  and  was  altogether 
a  reflection  on  the  parent  male,  a  dreamy  little 
man,  who  passed  the  greater  part  6f  the  day  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  at  his  open  door,  with  a  comb  behind 
his  ear,  and  the  handles  of  several  scissors 
sticking  out  of  the  all  round  pocket  of  his  dirty 
white  apron,  like  a  buccaneer  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Broadbrook  had  lodgers,  and 
wlien  they  paid  their  way  **  fair  and  square,"  that 
was  a  something  olE  the  rent,  and  made  up  for  a 
paucity  of  customers.  And  it  is  of  these  lodgers 
we  have  to  speak ;  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Marsh 
Walk — especially  those  living  over  the  way — had 
spoken,  aud  wondered,  and  speculated  about  them 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  made  artful  attempts 
to  **  draw  out  Broadbrook,  who  was  not  to  be 
drawn  out,  for  the  very  sapient  reason  that  there 
was  nothing  to  draw,  and  the  barber  was .  as 
ignorant  as  his  neighbours. 

The  lodgers  then  who  rented  the  small  first 
floor  of  Mr.  Broadbrook,  were  a  woman  of  some 
forty  years  of  age,  and  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve ; 
the  .  woman  a  pale,  washed  out,  fra^rile  being  with 
**  not  an  ounce  of  strength  in  her,"  Mr.  Broad- 
brook said,  and  said  very  near  the  truth,  the  boy 
also  fragile,  and  white  as  a  ghost,  with  two  grey 
eyes  which  were  several  sizes  too  large  for  the  thin, 
small  face  they  lighted  up  so  strangely.   A  quiet 

Eair  of  lodgers  who  gave  little  or  no  trouble,  who 
ad  brought  their  own  forniture  to  the  first  floor 
of  Mr.  Broadbrook's,  and  settled  there  for  good, 
paying  **  pretty  tidy  middling  "  take  them  the 
year  round,  was  the  verdict  of  the  hairdresser. 

No  one  was  expected  to  pay  punctually  in  Marsh 
Walk  such  an  out-of-the-way  luxury  as  the  rent ; 
Mr.  Broadbrook  seldom  paid  his  own  rent  till 
the  brokers  were  in,  when  he  dunned  Mrs. 
Wharton  for  arrears  and  sold  something  on  hia 
own  account  to  make  up  his  quarter.   Leave  Mr. 
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Broadbrook  alono,  and  he  left  other  people  alone, 
being  an  easy  going  person,  as  was  Mrs.  Broad- 
brook,  and  as  are  most  poor  people  with  larse 
families,  we  fancy.  If  they  were  not,  they  wonld 
die  despairing  of  the  better  days,  and  nnder 
the  grim  snrronndinj^  of  their  lives — as  some 
reckless  souls  do  die  m  the  big  city,  after  all,  and 
glad  to  get  ont  of  it  too ! 

Mrs.  Wharton  was  glad  to  lire  and  take  care  of 
her  nephew  Phil — thoash  she  had  not  much  to  be 
glad  about,  and  it  may  oe  said,  at  first  start,  that 
Fhil  took  care  of  her.  There  bad  been  times 
when  this  was  different,  but  now  the  position  had 
changed,  and  one  good. turn  had  deserved,  and 
brought  about  another,  as  it  should  do,  and  as  it 
win  do  occasionally. 

Mrs.  Wharton  was  an  invalid,  at  the  period  our 
story  opens,  one  who  had  almost  lost  the  use  of 
her  limbs  some  time  after  her  arrival  at  Marsh 
Walk,  and  so  had  been  tinable  to  do  as  much  for 
Phil  as  she  had  bargained  for  when  she  had  taken 
upon  herself  his  sole  care  and  custody. 

"What  did  you  do  that  forP"  asked  Mrs. 
Broadbrook,  wno  was  by  nature  more  curious 
than  her  husband'. 

"  There  was  no  one  else  to  take  care  of  him." 

•*  Why  not?" 

"Well.  "  was  the  slow,  reflective  response,  as  if 
such  a  question  took  a  lot  of  time  to  answer, 
"  because  there  wasn't,  don't  you  see." 

Mrs.  Broadbrook  did  not  see,  but  she  thought 
she  did. 

"An  orphan!  poor  little  ohap  is  heP  Ah  I 
that's  hara." 

"  I  didn't  say  he  was  an  orphan." 

"Bad  mother,  perhaps — or  a  father  who 
drinks,"  she  suggested  without  eliciting  a  re- 
sponse, and  addmg  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
confide  in  her — ^"Broadbrook  drinks,  if  he  ain't 
busy,  and  its  astonishing  what  a  little  gets  into 
his  head." 

**  I  dare  say  it  does,"  was  Mrs.  Wharton's  broken 
answer,  "  but  Phil  has  not  a  mother." 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  that's  why  you  take  care  of  him— 
whilst  the  father's  away,  1  suppose  P" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  whilst  the  fathei^s  away — 
that's  it." 

This  was  not  strikingly  explicit,  but  it  was  all 
the  facts  that  could  be  dioited  from  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton. And  as  the  father  seemed  always  away,  and 
never  came  to  see  his  son,  or  sistOT-in-law,  and 
never  wrote  a  line  to  either,  Mrs.  Wharton  had 
no  correspondents  whatever.  The  Broadbrooks 
and  the  litUe  circle  of  hard- workers  round  about 
the  Broadbrooks  were  left  to  guess  at  the  facts,  or 
give  them  up.  The  missing  Mr.  Wharton  might 
be  abroad,  on  foreign  service,  in  the  army,  or 
in  gaol,  or  might  even  have  a  nice  little  light- 
house to  mind  somewhere — there  was  no  teUing 
where  he  was  from  Mrs.  Wharton'fl  commente 
on  the  subject^  and  the  boy  Philip  was  as  reticent 
as  his  aunt. 

The  Whartons  paid  their  way  tolerably  fairljr  for 
a  while,  and  Philip  went  to  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  considered  by  his  contempo- 
raries, a  quiet,  milksop  sort  of  youth,  who  stood  a 
lot  before  he  was  "  riled,"  and  then  let  out  a  bit  and 
had  his  say  and  held  his  own  on  his  little  battle  field 
of  life,  weak  and  sickly  as  he  was.  Mjrs.  Wharton 
was  an  artist  in  wool,  which  article  during  the 
first  year  of  her  residence  in  Marsh  Walk,  she  was 
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incessantly  knitting  and  crotcheting  into  all  kinds 
of  soft  goods  that  were  made  into  a  big  parcel 
once  a  tortnight,  and  sent  off  to  a  wholesale  nouse 
near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  And  it  was  out  of 
this  wool  work,  that  her  nephew  Philip  was  sup- 
ported, for  when  rheumatic  fever  seized  her,  and 
it  was  found  after  a  tedious  recovery  that  the  use 
of  her  hands  had  not  come  back  to  her,  Uie  woman 
and  child  were  in  sore  straits  enough,  and  had  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Mr.  Broadbrook, 
who,  always  in  a  chronic  state  of  debt  and  diffi- 
culty himself,  was  not  greatly  shocked^  and  said. 

Don't  trouble,"  in  quite  a  sympathizing  way, 
and  "  when  they  begin  to  bother  me,  why  I  must 
bother  you,  and  not  before.  That's  all."  And 
that  was  quite  enough ;  for  the  water  rate  was 
down  upon  him  the  next  week,  and  the  gas- 
man, accompanied  by  a  myrmidon  in  cordurovs, 
cut  off  and  carried  away  the  meter  the  week  u>l- 
lowing,  and  left  Samuel  Broadbrook  to  parafin 
lamps  and  candle  dips  till  the  question  of  arrears 
was  finally  adjusted.  And  they  were  adjusted 
by  Mrs.  Wharton's  aid,  and  by  the  sole  of 
something  or  other  out  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  big 
box  with  brass  nails — and  Philip  ^ways  noticed 
that  when  times  were  very  hard,  and  the 
people  in  them  harder,  Mrs.  Wharton  dived  into 
the  big  box,  and  fished  therefrom  something  or 
other  that  fetched  .money  at  the  pawnbroker's. 
Hence  there  was  treasure  trove  in  the  comer  of 
her  little  back  bedroom,  and  it  never  wholly  failed 
them.  It  was  to  Philip's  mind,  an  inexhaustible 
wdll-spring,  till  one  day  there  was  nothing  more 
to  sell  she  said,  and  this  at  the  time  when  Samuel 
Broadbrook  had  the  shadow  of  his  landlord's  last 
quarter  falling  once  more  across  his  chequered 
career  like  a  bijy^  Uack  smudge. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  our  little  hero  woke 
up. 

"I  think  I  can  earn  money  now/'  said  Phil 
very  thoughtfully  one  day. 

"  Not  yet,  my  poor  boy,"  said  his  Aunt,  shaking 
her  rusty  cap  at  nim,  ''it  isn't  likely  yet." 

"  I'm  sure  I  can  earn  money,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  vehemence  which  scared  Mrs.  Wharton  and 
took  her  breath  away,  her  nerves  never  having 
been  properly  under  her  personal  control.  "  You 
see  if  1  can't." 

Mrs.  Wharton  waited  patiently,  and  did  see 
within  four  and  twenty  hours,  when  Philip 
Wharton  marched  in  doors  with  a  |;olden 
sovereign  in  his  hand  and  laid  it  triompnantly 
upon  the  tBl>le. 

"  There,  Auntie,"  he  said   how  about  thatP" 
Oood  gracious,  Phil,  you  must  have  stolen  it," 
exclaimed  the  old  lady,  beginning  to  tremble  like  a 
blanc-mange,  "  oh  I  what  nave  you  done  P  " 

"Earned  it." 

**  Earned  a  sovereign  I  You  could  not,  Phil,  it 
is  notpossible." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  earn  it,"  he  explained,  "  I 
begged  for  this  on  account,  because  you  weren't 
weflenongh  to  do  any  work  just  yet,  I  said,  and  we 
were  behindhand  with  the  rent,  and  getting  nungiy. 
And  the  gentleman  said  *  I  don't  believe  in  boys, 
but  I'll  trust  you  for  once,'  uid  gave  me  that  out 
of  his  pocket,  and— just  like  a  gentleman,  that  waa, 
wasn't  it  P" 

"  Very  much  like  a  kind-hearted  gentleman,  in- 
if  >» 

"  Here,  Fll  tell  you  all  about  it    TheySre  been 
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talking  abont  my  voice,  ob,  for  ever  Bo'long,  at 
seliool,  and  pushiBg  me  forward  in  singing,  and  I 
beard  old  Pronts— that's  onr  sinking  master— say 
"That  boy's  eot  a  soprano  voice  tnat  s  worth  some- 
thing/' and  uien  the  choir  master  and  organist  of  a 
chn^  over  Westininster  way,  came  and  heard  me, 
a  week  or  two  back  and  said  '  what  a  pitv  it  was  I 
hadn't  been  better  trained,'  and  made  Fronts 
awful  waxy,  and  then — are  yon  listening,  Anntie, 
or  going  to  sleep  P  " 

"I'm  listening  to  every  word  yon  say,  bnt  yon 
rattle  on  so  fs^  my  nead's  going  round  and 
roand,Phil,"  she  said,  "  and  I  don't  see  " 

"Why,  how  can  yon  see,  when  you  shut  your 
eyes.  Aunt  Bella,"  he  cried. 

•*  Sharp  as  his  father,"  muttered  Mrs.  Wharton, 
"  well,  go  on,  who  gave  you  that  sovereign  ?  " 

"Why^  the  gentleman  at  Westminster— the 
choir-master  of  St.  Eustace's  Church,— and  he's 
going  to  train  me  and  pnt.me  in  his  choir  as  soon 
aj  he  can,  and  I  am  to  have  twenty  pounds  a 
year  to  begin  with.   There ! " 

"  Twenty  pounds  I  and  at  your  age  1 "  exclaimed 
his  aunt.   "  Gracious." 

"  And  perhaps  thirty,  though  he  doesn't  promise 
that  I  waUced  straight  to  his  house  to-day, 
found  him,  settled  the  business,"  said  this 
small  boy  with  grave  self-confidence,  **  and  I  only 
viah  I'd  done  it  before,  when  I  was  a  young  one. 

Thus  it  was  t^at  Master  Philip  Wharton  became 
a  boy  soprano  at  St.  Eustace's  Church,  West- 
minster, and  being  a  quick  boy,  with  a  voice  as 
clear  as  a  bell,  he  dropped  into  a  salary  that  was 
remarkable  considering  his  years,  and  became  the 
mainstay,  the  prop  and  support  as  it  were  oif  the 
feeble  woman  struck  down  before  her  time,  whose 
one  grief  was  that  she  was  of  so  little  help  to  him, 
assuaged  by  the  one  comfort  perhaps  that  he  was 
of  great  help  to  her,  and  gave  that  help  with  all  the 
warmth  of  nis  ungrudging  little  heart. 

And  so  from  eleven  years  of  age  to  twelve,  did 
Philip  Wharton  remam  at  St.  Eustace's  and 
become  of  grave  importance  to  the  choir,  and  pro- 
gressed in  musical  knowledge,  under  the  efficient 
training  he  received  and  was  somewhat  a  wonder 
of  a  boy  soprano  to  be  jealously  guarded  from  other 
choirs  and  choirmasters  who  would  have  snapped 
him  np  and  carried  him  away  perforce.  For  cnoirs 
are  like  the  myriads  in  the  water  drop,  and  prey 
on  one  another.  Philip  was  not  claimed  at  his 
Buccess,  and  indeed  hardly  knew  he  was  successful. 
Ko  one  spoiled  him  by  flattery,  and  the  choir- 
master, an  irritable  old  gentleman  who  meant  well, 
bat  waa  always .  finding  fault,  told  him  reg[ularly 
twice  a  week  that  he  could  not  sing  a  bit,  and 
was  not  worth  his  salt.  The  boys  were  not  pleasant 
company  to  Phil  either,  being  bigger  and  stronger 
than  he,  and  invariably  disposed  to  make  game  of 
him  when  they  were  not  knocking  him  abont,  and 
his  only  friend  was  the  young  organist,  Folkestone 
Miles  1^  name— christened  S^olkestone  by  an  ad- 
miring mother,  because  he  was  bom  in  Dover— 
and  a  eandy-haired,  limp  young  man  by  nature  he 
was,  who  carried  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  wore  violet-coloured  glasses,  which  were 
always  askew,  on  the  bridge  of  a  long,  thin  nose. 
He  was  a  hard-working  young  man,  paid  sparsely 
for  hia  duties  at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds  per 
annum,  andlooking  through  his  spectacles  vaguehr 
for  extol  pupik  to  make  a  living  for  him.  He 
Hved  or  lodged  in  Hercules  Buildings^  Lambeth, 
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and  Philip  Wharton,  being  a  little  fellow,  with  a 
long  way  to  go  from  Westminster  in  the  same 
direction,  often  trotted  by  the  side  of  the  organist, 
who  was  not  too  proud  to  have  him  for  a  companion, 
and  to  ask  him  many  questions,  and  to  be  generally 
interested  in  this  quiet  boy  who  had  mu^  less  vo 
sayf or  himself  than  most  choir  boys  have  as  a  rule. 

He  was  an  eccentric  young  man  this  Folkestone. 
Miles,  and  perhaps  as  curious  as  the  folk  in  the 
Marsh  Walk,  for  the  isolation  of  the  lad,  his  self- 
dependence  at  so  early  an  age,  the  self  restraint 
or  reticence,  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  aJl 
aroused  the  organist's  interest  and  sympathy.  . 

"  That  boy's  a  queer  customer,"  he  said  to  himself 
more  than  once.  "Ill  draw  him  out.'*  And 
instead  of  this,  it  was  Master  Philip  Wharton  who 
drew  out  Mr.  Folkestone  Miles,  one  sultry  August 
evening  when  they  were  crossing  Westminster 
Bridge  together. 

"Have  you  lived  in  Lambeth  all  your  lifie, 
Phil  P  "  Mr.  Miles  asked,  as  they  walked  on  side 
by  side. 

"  No — ^have  you,  sir  P  "  answered  the  quiet  lad. 
"  Yes, — almost  all  my  life.   My  father  and  my 
mother  died  in  Lambeth." 
"Did  they  though  P" 

'*  Your  father  and  mother  are  dead  too,  Phil,  % 
suppose  ?  " 
"  Mother  is — long  ago." 
"  Don't  you  remember  your  mother  then  P  " 
"Oh,  yes." 

•*  And  what's  your  father  P  ** 

"  I  don't  know  what  aunt  calls  father.  Your 
father  was  an  organist^  too,  wasn't  he,  sir  P  " 

"  Yes— that's  it.   Who  told  you  P' 

"I  have  heard  you  say  so  before.  He  was  at 
the  same  church  years  ago,  you  told  me  once." 

"  Did  I,"  said  this  absent  young  man,  "  very 
Kkelyl  did — I  don't  remember. 

"  Wasn't  he  very  clever  at  the  organ  P  *• 

"He  was  a  great  musician,"  said  Folkestone 
Miles,  who  would  always  grow  enthusiastic  over  his 
father's  accomplishments,  "  he  composed  a  fugue 
that  should  have  made  his  fortune,  but  It  did  not. 
And  there's  an  oratorio  in  a  drawer  at  home- 
such  a  manuscript !  If  it  had  only  been  played 
anywhere,  Phil,  I  should  have  been  in  a  dinelmt 
position  by  this  time,  but  you  can't  sell  oratorios 
just  when  you're  so  disposed.  Very  few  people 
want  to  buy  oratorios,"  he  added,  and  nobody 
wants  to  hear  them." 

"What  a  pity!  "said  Phil. 

"  I  have  been  composing  a  little  myself— but 
there,  you  don't  want  to  know  what  I've  done,  and 
it  isn't  worth  while,"  he  said,  only  Pve  done  no 
good  Phil,  and  that's  my  luck  alwajs,"  he  added, 
with  a  pleasant  laugh  at  his  own  misfortunes. 

**  Are  yon  very  unlucky,  Mr.  Miles  P  '* 

"  To  l>e  sure  I  am,  but  it  can't  be  helped.** 

"  I  wish  I  had  fortv  pounds  a  year,  I  shouldn't 
think  I  was  unlucky,"  remarked  Master  Phil,  with 
great  deliberation. 

"  Why,  you  cheeky  young  rascal,  what  would 
you  do  with  it  P" 

"Help  Aunt  more.  Help  poor  old  Broad- 
brook." 

"And  help  yourself,"  suggested  the  organist. 

"No,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  myself,**  said  Phil, 
**  good  night,  sir." 

"Good  nighty  PhO,  good  nicrht.  Be  early 
Sunday  morning,  or  you'll  have  tne  choir-mast^ 
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down  on  you.  He  said  you  wero  yery  lateto- 
niglit.   And  yon  mustn't  offend  him." 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?  "  said  Phil, "  yes,  I  was  late. 
But  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  One  can  always  help  being  late." 

"  Not  always/'  replied  the  boy,  deliberately,  and 
very  gravely. 

"  WhynotP'' 

"  Not  when  anyone's  ill,  and  wants  a  doctor." 
Who's  ill  where  you  live  P  " 
My  aunt." 

you  haven't  said  anything  about  it," 
said  the  a.mazed  organist.  You  didn't  tell  Mr. 
HoUoboys  that  that  was  the  reason  P  " 

"  No.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  of  it.  Good  night, 
sir."  and  Phil,  with  his  hymn  book  under  his  arm, 
and  his  hands  in  his  trpusers  pockets,  walked 
slowlv  and  thoughtfully  away,  looking  more  like 
a  little  old  man,  than  the  lioy  of  twelve  that  he 
really  was. 

The  organist  glanced  after  him  curiously,  stood 
on  the  kerb-stone  of  his  native  street,  and  watched 
him  through  his  violet  glasses,  instead  of  let- 
ting himself  into  the  house  with  his  latch-key,  and 
proceeding  to  his  bachelor  quarters  in  the  second- 
noor  back.  He  grew  almost  uneasy  about  the  lad ; 
the  lad  s  grave  manner  Uiat  night  puzzled  him, 
and  suddenly  he  made  a  dash  after  him,  and  over- 
took him  as  he  was  turning  into  Lambeth  Boad. 

"Here,  Phil,"  he  said,  as  he  came  up  with 
him  again,  to  the  boy's  astonishment,  "  can  I  be 
of  any  use  in  any  wayP  You're  down  to- 
night, and  if  there's  anything  I  can  do,  you 
know  " 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Miles.  It's  very  kind  of 
you,"  he  answered,  looking  up  very  steadily  with 
his  great  grey  eyes  at  the  speaker ;  •*  but  no,  you 
can't  be  of  any  use  to  her." 

"  Is  she  so  very  ill,  then  P  " 

'*  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  wait  to  hear  what 
the  doctor  said." 

"  Do  you  think  she's  very  ill  P  " 

"She's  different  like — to  me,"  he  answered. 

"Isn't  there  any  one  to  write  to  P  " 

"Oh,  no." 

"  Nobody  P" 

"Nobody." 

"  Shall  I  come  home  with  you  P  "  ' 

"What's  the  use,  sirP" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  confessed  Mr.  Miles; 
"but  if  you  should  find  out  in  any  way  that  I  can 
be  of  use,  why,  you  know  where  I  live." 

The  boy  nodded,  and  murmured  something  that 
was  intended  for  thanks,  but  which  would  not 
come  further  than  a  brand  new  bung  which  had 
suddenly  risen  up  in  his  throat,  and  arrested 
further  powers  of  speech. 

With  the  consciousness  that  he  was  rather  in 
the  way,  Mr.  Folkestone  Miles  turned  back,  won- 
dering  at  the  bov,  wondering  a  little  more  what 
would  become  of  this  quiet  youth  if  the  aunt  were 
to  die,  and  leave  that  twelve-year  old  to  begin  life 
entirely  on  his  own  account.  He  wondered  at  a 
little  more  than  that,  too — why  he  should  be  inter- 
ested in  him  in  any  way — havmg  had  some  years' 
experience  of  choir-boys,  and  being  disposed  to 
consider  them,  upon  the  whole,  as  hideous  and 
irreverent  tormentors^repared  for  any  mischief 
when  his  back,  or  Mr.  HoUoboy's  back,  was  turaed, 
and  doing  a  very  fair  amount  of  it  on  practice 
nights,  before  his  very  face. 


'*But  this  is  duch  an  odd  sort  of  boy,"  ke 
muttered,  "  a  boy  who  keeps  himself  to  himself. 
A  boy  I  don't  make  out,  at  all,  a  boy  who— oh ! 
bother  the  boy." 

And  he  stepped  out  double  quick  time  towards 
home,  resolved  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  to 
brush  and  do  himself  up  sprucely  for  a  late  visit 
to  a  pupil — a  brush  manufacturer's  daughter  in  the 
Westminster  Boad,  who  served  in  the  shop,  and  had 
only  time  for  the  accomplishments  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  her  father,  a  rough 
old  savage,  sat  and  smoked  opponite  master  and 
pupil,  and  made  crude  and  scoffing  comments 
upon  his  daughters  five  finger  exercises.  But 
though  of  limited  musical  intelligence,  she  was  a 
pretty,  amiable  girl,  and  Folkestone  Miles  thought 
a  great  deal  about  her,  and  only  wished  his  receipts 
were  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  instead  of  about 
fifty-eight,  take  them  altogether,  and  then — Oh  I 
then. 

Still  it  was  not  nine  o'clock,  it  wanted  a  quarter 
to  nine,  when  he  was  outside  in  the  Hercules  Build- 
ings again,  with  a  sprig  of  red  geranium — his  own 
CTuture  from  a  sooty  plant  which  was  perched  on 
his  window-sill — in  his  left  hand  top  button  hole, 
and  the  boy  he  had  left  suddenly  rose  to  his  mind 
again  like  a  ghost  not  to  be  exorcised  too  readily. 

*^  I'll  just  go  into  the  Marsh  Walk  and  see  if  its 
all  right  at  Broad  brook's.  If — if  the  shutters  are 
down,  and  the  blinds  are  upl,  poor  little  chap,"  he 
muttered,  and  away  he  went  once  more  in  the 
direction  of  Phil  Wharton's  lodgrings,  a  being  pos- 
sessed with  one  idea. 

Yes,  itwas  all  right,  and  Folkestone  Miles's  spirits 
went  up  seventy  five  per  cent,  for  no  reason  that 
could  be  accounted  for,  or  that  he,  callous  being  as 
he  thought  himself,  was  likely  to  own.  There 
was  Mr.  Broadbrook  at  the  door,  serene  and 
smiling  and  red-headed  and  hot,  with  a  girdle  of 
bright  scissor  handles  gliBtening  all  round  his  fairly 
plump  waist ;  there  were  three  little  red-headed 
Broaabrooks  who  should  have  been  in  bed  hours 
ago,  tumbling  about  the  shop,  and  playing  with 
two  razors  and  half-a-dozen  balls  of  sand  soap  left 
promiscuously  on  the  floor,  and  there  were  the  blinds 
of  the  first  floor  still  drawn  up  to  admit  into  the 
room  all  that  was  left  of  the  twilight  lingering  in 
Marsh  Walk. 

"  That's  all  right,"  thought  Mr.  Miles  again  as 
he  walked  away.  But  it  was  not  all  right,  or 
hardly  as  right  as  it  might  have  been. 

For  if  Mr.  Folkestone  Miles  had  not  been  short- 
sighted, or  had  his  weak  vision  been  unbeclouded 
by  violet  glass  which  had  grown  terribly 
steamy  and  dull  that  close  evening,  he  would 
have  recognized,  and  been  surpris^  to  recog- 
nize, a  burly,  high-shouldered,  broad-faced,  blacK- 
muzzled  man,  who  had  asked  him  in  Westminster 
the  way  to  Charing  Gross,  who  had  thanked  him 
surlily  for  the  information,  and  then  marched  off 
in  a  different  direction  to  that  which  he  had  been 
told,  who  had  hung  about  the  church  and  listened 
to  the  choir  practice  going  on  within,  who  had  put 
his  head  through  the  doors  to  listen  more  atten- 
tively, and  to  peer  more  closely  into  the  shadowy 
edifice,  who  had  followed  step  by  step  the  organist 
and  the  boy  from  Westminster  to  Iiambeth,  and 
who  was  leaning  against  the  lamp-post  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  opposite,  ostensioly  a  street 
figure  that  was  very  streety,  and  was  watehing 
furtively  from  his  bloated  and  blood-shot  eyes,  as 
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Wolves  and  foxes  watcli,  the  windows  OTer  the 
barber's  shop  or  something  beyond  the  windows 
of  the  room  in  which  Fhil  Wharton  and  his  annt 
were  sitting. 

Aunt  and  little  Fhil  were  as  anconscioos  of  the 
man  without,  as  Folkestone  Miles  had  been.  They 
woald  as  soon  have  believed  in  one  risen  from  the 
dead,  as  in  his  coming  back ;  and  they  wonld  have 
been  less  scared  at  the  opening  of  the  grave,  and 
the  white  figure  in  its  cere-doth,  than  at  en- 
conntering  face  to  face  that  dreadful  man  again. 

(To  he  caniiniAed,) 
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THE  creeping  moss  caresses  and  conceals 
The  name  engraven  on  the  ragged  stone : 
A  name  forgotten  now.  The  iron  wheels 
Of  Time,  wiui  doll  vibration,  drown  the  tone* 
Alike  of  praise  and  blame ;  and  he  alone 
Is  wise  who  builds  upon  securer  ground 
Than  popular  approval,  which  is  shown 
loconstant  as  a  harlot — lightly  bound. 
And  with  a  fading  wreath  of  short-lived  lustre 
crowned. 

Yet  once  men  gave  him  high  and  frequent  praise. 
As  orator  and  sage,  whose  piercing  mind 
Could  penetrate  tne  mud-begotten  naze 
Of  prejudice  and  bigotrv  combined ; 
Wmch  wraps  the  earth,  wherein  the  weak  and 
blind. 

Who  deem  ihej  have  to  lofty  heights  achieved, 
Babble  of  sunbght  with  no  hope  to  find 
A  due  to  thread  the  maze ;  but  he  conceived 
High  ends,  and  in  a  nobler  destiny  believed. 

In  the  bright  legends  of  our  childish  lore 
^Tis  written  that  a  princess,  fair  and  young. 
Was  visited  by  kindly  sprites,  who  bore 
Bare  fi;ifl8  from  Nature's  secret  ^rdens  sprung. 
Over  her  sleeping  form  the  fairies  hung. 
And  on  her  innocence  their  charms  they  pressed, 
Bewdrop  and  violet  thev  lightly  flung. 
And  left  their  jewels  flashing  on  her  breast ; 
But  one  dark  gift  was  there  which  blighted  all 
the  rest. 

'Twas  so  with  him — God  gave  with  lavish  hand, 
The  attributes  for  which  the  dreamers  long, 
That  he  'midst  weaker  men  might  boldly  stand 
Like  the  old  heroes  of  a  minstrel  song. 
In  every  faculty  of  manhood  strong. 
He  heard  the  faintest  whisper  of  distress,. 
He  worshipped  honour  ana  he  hated  wrong ; 
He  sought  for  grief  a  chivalrous  redress. 
But  ever  aimed  too  high  to  gain  the  world's 
success. 

Heaven  treasures  all  such  souls,  but  earth  is  cold 

To  those  who  will  not  teach  her  cherished  creeds, 

Nor  can  the  moral  infamy  be  told. 

Which  dares  to  pray  without  the  aid  of  beads. 

It  mattered  nothing  that  his  words  and  deeds 

Were  noble,  pure,  and  daring  from  the  first, 

Thev  clearly  sprang  from  unacknowledged  seeds ; 

And  so  a  storm  of  indignation  burst ; 

For  he  who  tramples  faction  is  for  ever  curst. 

He  laboured  hard  for  misery  and  want, 
And  sought  to  soften  their  unkindly  fate, 
Bat  would  not  hold  the  universal  cant. 
Whose  gospel  is  the  plunder  of  the  great. 


As  solace  for  the  poor — ^to  rend  the  State 
And  call  destruction  progress.   Only  those 
Achieve  enduring  work  who  learn  to  wait. 
0*er  lighter  effort  swift  reaction  flows. 
And  error  undestroyed  to  coarser  verdure  grows. 

He  reverenced  the  wise  who  nobly  wrought 

In  former  ages  for  the  common  good, 

But  never  strove  to  check  the  course  of  thought, 

As  others  did,  in  dull  obstructive  mood. 

Discrimination  falsely  xmderstood 

Is  counted  indecision :  and  the  crowd. 

Of  self  created  censors  weak  and  crude,^ 

Called  him  an  egotist,  austere  and  proud. 

And  silenced  all  defence  by  clamour  wild  and  loud. 

When  enterprise  was  young — ^before  the  strife 
Polemical  had  brought  its  base  defeat — 
In  the  glad  Maytime  of  a  poet*s  life, 
He  won  a  maiden's  heart,  so  pure  and  sweet, 
Life's  broken  circle  grew  a  ring  complete. 
Wreathing  a  sacred  legend  passing  fair. 
As  starry  nights  on  which  they  used  to  meet ; 
Nought  seemed  too  hard  to  conquer  or  to  dare, 
And  life  was  golden  as  her  bright  and  flowing 
hair. 

Love  is  life's  inner  meaning ;  so  the  wise 
Are  tender  to  the  dream  of  azure  hue. 
Which  seems  to  bear  its  likeness,  as  the  skies 
Are  mirrored  in  a  river  flowing  blue 
And  sunny  through  the  valleys ;  but  the  true 
Heart- worship  is  so  strangely  fraught  with  pain ; 
Its  secrets  are  initiate  to  few  : 
Death  enters  Paradise  with  stern  disdain. 
To  trample  budding  flowers  and  blight  the  waving 
gram. 

In  the  first  freshness  of  her  youth  and  grace, 

And  glowing  loveliness,  the  maiden  died, 

Ere  her  young  heart  was  tainted  by  the  trace 

Of  diBenchanted  hope  or  wounded  pride. 

A  heavy  shadow  blurred  the  landscape  wide ; 

O'er  all  life's  objects  rolled  a  sullen  wave ; 

But  selfish  sorrow  is  to  man  denied. 

And  his  brave  heart  no  indication  gave 

That  all  its  fairest  hopes  lay  buried  in  her  grave. 

The  garrulous  old  world  repeats  the  tales 
She  studied  in  her  childhooa— love  and  fame ; 
One  gains  her  laurels  while  another  fails, 
A  third  obtains  what  seems  a  lasting  name, 
Which  after  ages  alter  into  shame. 
God  will  divide  the  gold  from  burnished  dross. 
And  write  the  truth  in  characters  of  flame ; 
But  life  on  earth  is  imaged  by  the  Cross, 
And  men  give  but  a  name  half  hid  by  verdant 
moss.  Alfred  Leigh. 


WHY  I  ABANDONED  TRAGEDY. 

BY  J.  FITZGEaALD  MOLLOY, 

Author  of  "  Court  Lifo  Below  Stairs,*'  "  The  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Peg  Woffiugton,"  &c. 

THERE  is  not  usually  much  inspiration  to  bo 
had  in  the  much-abused,  but  most  convenient 
district,  of  Bloomsbnry.  Probably  the  Muses 
Nine,  who  are  wise  young  persons  in  their 
way,  object  to  a  Bioomsbury  lodging,  especially 
when  the  walls  of  that  abode  are  covered  with  a 
paper  from  which  all  traces  of  design  and  colour 
nave  long  since  faded ;  when  its  ceiling  boasts  as 
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many  cracks  as  a  counterfeit  old  maBter.  and 
when  the  view  from  its  windows  presents  bnt  a- 
cheerless  back  view  of  houses  in  a  neiphbourinap 
street,  whose  monotonons  appearance  is  reliered 
only  by  odd  flower-pots  in  various  stages  of  decay, 
a  few  blank  windows,  and  a  couple  of  disrepu- 
Inble-looking  wfctef-bntts; 

Yet  it  was  in  such  a  room,  commanding  such  a 
prospect  (which  even  the  most  optimistic  of  house* 
agents  could  not  call  agreeable)  that  the  inspira* 
tion  came  to  me  which,  acted  upon,  realized  the 
dream  of  my'bojrhood,  the  hope  of  my  manhood, 
and  the  expectations  of  my  tailor.  This  inspira- 
tion came  to  me  in  the  form  of— but  you  shall 
hear. 

I  wrote  myself  down  in  the  census-paper  a  man 
of  letters :  .1  am  called  by  my  friends  a  scribbler  (it 
being  one  of  the  delightful  privileges  of  friendship 
to  style  a  man  by  the  least  possible  flattering  ap- 
pellation), and  I  am  known  to  the  world  as  a 
dramatic  author. 

For  years  I  had  cherished  an  ambition  in  my 
soul  of  writing  a  tragedy — ^a  great  tragedy — as 
ghastly  in  its  situations  as  ever  lime-light  shone 
upon;  as  terribly  realistic  as  anything  Zola  evercon- 
ceived ;  as  wierdly  powerful  as  an^  romance  Victor 
Hugo  ever  penned ;  and  containing  withal  that 
one  touch  of  nature  which  would  make  vast 
audiences  (including  the  galleries)  kin  with  the 
author. 

Such  a  work  as  this,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  required  profound  thought.  So  I  kept 
thinking  for  years,  and  meanwhile  wrote  jokes 
and  funniosities  for  the  comic  papers— a  form  of 
literary  work  which,  though  demoralizing  to  the 
general  tone  of  a  gifted  mind,  pays.  My  puns 
served  as  pot-boilers;  my  pen-and-ink  squibs, 
dashed  o£E  when  and  where  1  could,  bought  re- 
freshments for  myself  and  my  thirsty  friends^ 
Bohemians  are  always  thirsty. 

When  engaged  in  the  composition  of  my  great 
dramatic  work,  I  had  no  debasing  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  money  it  would  probably  bring  me. 
Tragedy  soars  above  pence.  No  doubt  when 
Fame  crowned  my  labours  gold  would  pour  in 
upon  me  (observe,  it  always  pours)  unsought,  if 
not,  indeed,  unreckoned.  Meanwhile,  I  had  youth, 
and  patience,  and,  alas !  a  keen  appetite.  But  1 
held  it  as  a  great  first  principle  that  genius  meets 
with  recognition  sooner  or  later,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  struggle  nobly,  manfully,  with  Fate  for 
fame. 

I  had  once  heard  that 'twas  sublime  to  suffer  and 
be  strong.  I  was  strong,  and  I  suffered  occasion- 
ally from  adverse  literary  judgment.  For  instance, 
I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  happened  but  yester- 
day, the  hour  in  which  I  took  my  two-act  drama 
down  to  the  manager  of  the  Ophelia  Theatre.  He 
promised  to  read  it  for  me  the  first  moment  he 
had  to  spare :  that  moment  was  in  the  womb  of 
time,  and  I  believe  yet  continues  there.  Three 
months  later  I  met  him  in  Fleet  Street.  He  is  a 
prosperous-looking  man,  with  a  paunch  and  a 
neavy  gold  chain,  ending  in  a  bunch  of  minature 
models  of  household  furniture,  wrought  in  sonie 
glittering  metal.  He  clapped  his  fat  hand  heavily 
on  my  left  shoulder  to  emphasize  his  expressions 
of  delight  at  our  encounter,  and  taking  my  arm, 
he  unconsciously  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
Gaiety  bar.  When  we  had  arrived  there,  and  he 
was  engaged  in  the  consummation  (devoutly  to 


be^  wished  for)  of  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water 
which  I'  had  ordered,  I  seized  that  opportune 
moment  to  remind  him  of  my  two-act  drama. 

He  placed  his  half-emptied  glass  on  the 
counter,  and  surveyed  it  witn  a  look  of  unspeak- 
able wisdom  in  one  eye;  the  other  he  slowly 
closed — not  that  he  winke^l,  but  rather  that  the 
full  force  of  expression  might  be  concentrated  in 
his  uncovered  pupil. 

"  My  boy,"  quoth  he,  "  I've  read  i%  hall  (one  of 
his  peculiarities  was  that  he  dropped  the  eighth 
letter  of  the  alphabet  from  some  words,  And  stn^ 
it  on  to  others  in  the  most  eccentric  way),  an'  I 
can  tell  you  it's  dei\ced  clever— clover  is  the  word, 
n*y  boy;  but  take  a  friend's  advice,  old  man, 
and  make  it  one  hact,  and  you'll  have  a  capital 
farce.  That's  just  what  I  say,  an'  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  stage  by  this  tune.  I  wasn't  bom 
yesterday,  you  know." 

I  changed  the  conversation  immediately^  took 
my  two-act  drama  from  him,  and  earned  it 
straight  to  the  Forum  Theatre.  Here,  at  least, 
I  thought,  I  was  sure  to  meet  with  appreciation — 
that  oil  which  feeds  the  lamp  of  genius.  The 
opinion  of  the  worthy  manager  of  the  Forum 
was  more  reassuring,  though  his  advice  was  widely 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  fat  man  whose  judg- 
ment rules  supreme  at  the  Ophelia. 

"Lengthen  your  drama  by  an  act,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  he  of  the  Forum.  "  B3U  your  hero,  and 
you  will  produce  a  great  tragedy." 

Thougn  suffering  keen  disappointment,  I  smiled; 
it  is  always  best  to  dissemble.  I  thanked  the 
mana^^er  for  his  advice,  and  took  my  departure 
from  his  presence,  wondering  a  little  at  the  seem- 
ing elasticity  of  my  drama,  wnich,  by  the  addition 
or  the  curtailing  of  a  single  act  from  its  present 
proportions,  could  be  converted  into  a  tragedy  or 
a  farce.  I  decided  in  favour  of  tragedy^  and 
hastened  back  to  Bloomsbury  to  alter  my  play. 
But  in  reading  it  over  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
destroy  my  former  work  by  erasing  many  of  my 
pet  phrases,  nor  the  courage  to  murder  the  hero  1 
had  happily  married  and  left  in  a  state  of  bliss, 
holding  tne  hands  of  his  wife  and  his  demoniac,  but 
penitent  mother-in-law,  as  he  bowed  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain. 

Then  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  had 
better  leave  it  untouched,  and  write  an  original 
tragedy,  that  might  render  me  famous  in  one 
night.  Oh!  thought  intoxicating.  To  be  a 
successful  dramatist;  to  be  called  by  an  enthu- 
siastic first-night  audience  before  the  footlights  to 
receive  an  ovation — the  mere  idea  was  transport. 
In  hot  haste  I  bought  some  reams  of  paper,  a 
dozen  of  the  largest  quills  I  could  find,  and  then 
sat  down  to  my  work.  This  was  in  the  commence- 
ment of  September ;  by  November  I  hoped  to  have 
completed  my  tragedy.  How  Uie  fates  ordained 
that  it  should  be  otnerwise,  you  shall  speedily 
learn. 

The  first  day  I  set  to  work  by  drawing  a  rough 
sketch  of  my  plot;  I  then  made  a  judicious  selection 
of  the  ten  commandments  which  my  villain  was  des- 
tined to  smash  to  atoms,  and  limited  the  number  of 
murders  to  be  perpetrated  to  a  round  half-dozen. 
Then  came  the  dialogue.  After  five  hours 
devoted  to  the  composition  of  eloquent  blank 
verse,  I  rose  from  my  chair,  not  wearied,  though 
thought  had  been  busy  wiUi  my  brain,  but  yet 
anxious  to  get  out  of  doors.    I  felt  as  if  the  walls 
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of  my  sitting  room  oppressed  me ;  my  expandetl 
mina  bad  grown  too  large  for  the  place,  I  must 
let  my  imagination  soar  nnlarammelled  np  to 
liearen  itself.  For  this  laudable  purpose  I  went 
for  a  walk  round  one  of  the  neighbouring  sauares, 
where  the  yellow  leaves  just  beginning  to  fall  from 
the  trees  lay  in  the  mud  below,  and  where  the 
sound  of  an  asthmatic  organ,  dreadfully  oat  of 
tune,  played  a  (German  valse  and  the  Old-  Hun- 
dredth psalm. 

When  tbe  clock  of  St.  Pancras's  church  struck 
seven,  I  turned  homewards.  The  thought  of 
dining  was  in  itself  repulsive  to  a  highly  gifted 
nature,  but  food  was  unfortunately  necessary  to 
sustain  strength,  both  mental  and  physical.  So 
I  would  eat  to  live.  I  let  myself  in  with  my  latch- 
key, and  went  upstairs  quietly.  As  1  reached  the 
first  landing  I  heard  a  quick  pattering  of  feet  on 
the  worn  stair  carpet,  and  a  merry  voice  singing 
a  popular  ditty. 

Oh,  why  don't  you  loye  me  ? 
Tra-la-lA.  Tra-la-la. 

And  in  another  second  I  was  conscious  that 
someone  dashed  up  against  me  and  knocked  off 
my  hat.  I  did  the  most  natural  thing  in  life.  I 
put  my  arms  round  the  obstacle  which  had  nearly 
Knocked  me  down ;  that  obstacle  was  a  female 
form. 

"I — beg  your  pardon,"  I  stammered,  remov- 
ing my  arms— slowly,  it  must  be  confessed. 

•*  Ob,  how  you  frightened  me,"  said  a  voice  be- 
longing to  tbat  female  form,  which  I  saw  at  a 
glance  was  divine. 

"  I  am  sorry  " 

•*  Well,  liever  mind  now,  pick  up  your  hat  or  I 
may  walk  on  it,"  she  said,  quickly,  and  as  I 
thought  with  a  touch  of  humour  in  ber  tone  (my 
ears  are  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  sound  of 
humour  vented  at  my  personal  expense).  I  looked 
up  to  see  if  my  supposition  was  correct,  but  for- 
got the  purpose  for  which  I  lifted  my  eyes  when  I 
caught  a  fflance  of  the  face  pertaining  to  the  afore- 
mention^  female  form  divine.  Her  nose  was 
certainly  upturned,  there  could  be  no  second 
thoughts  about  that;  her  mouth  was  small  and 
well  cut,  with  a  saucy  expression  playing  about 
the  lips ;  her  eyes  were  orown  and  bright  and 
merry ;  her  complexion  had  a  creamy  foreign  tint, 
and  her  hair  was  of  the  colour  of  gold,  too  deep  a 
gold  I  thought  for  nature's  own. 

"  Wasn't  it  awkward  of  you  to  rash  up  against 
me  in  that  way  P  "  she  asked,  looking  as  if  she  felt 
deeply  injured,  and  pon  ting  her  lips  in  the  prettiest 
manner  in  the  world.  You  might  have  Knocked 
me  down." 

•*  But  I  assure  yon—" 

**  Well,  I  forgive  yon  for  this  time ;  only  don't 
do  it  again.   I  must  be  off  now  or  I  shall  be  late." 

Oh,  why  don't  yon  love  me  ? 
Trft-U-hu  Tra-la-la. 

And  so  singing  she  ran  down  stairs,  and  a 
second  afterwards  I  could  hear  the  street  door  shut 
behind  her  with  a  bang. 

**  A  lively  young  creature  that,"  I  said  to  my- 
self, as  I  mounted  to  my  rooms  by  slow  degrees. 
After  dinner  I  strove  to  bring  my  mind  back  to 
the  contemplation  of  my  tragedy,  but  inspiration 
suddenly  seemed  to  hate  deserted  me.  Tne  brief 
encounter  on  the  staird  had  set  all  my  ideas  to 
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flight.  Her  face,  her  bright  brown  eyes  and 
saucy  lips,  came  before  me  when  I  looked  at  the 
ceiling,  and  between  me  and  the  paper  when  I 
strove  to  write.  Then  I  found  myself  vaguely 
speculating  as  to  whether  we  lived  under  the  same 
roof  I  and  if  so  whether  I  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  again.  If  I  did,  I  should  then, 
of  course,  behave  very  differently  to  what  I  had 
done,  I  would  say  something  smart  and  polite  to 
her,  and  perhaps  discover  who  she  was.  But  my 
chance  had  gone :  fate  might  never  bring  us  to- 
gether again.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  Uiat  1  felt 
somewhat  dnll  and  solitary,  and  pushing  my 
manuscripts  away  I  went  out  to  the  ureen  Soom 
Olab. 

For  days  I  saw  no  more  of  her,  and  by  the  end 
of  a  week  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  little  en- 
counter on  the  stairs- in  the  grand  progress  of  my 
tragedy.  I  was  now  making  considerable  way ; 
blank  verse  of  a  very  exalted  style  poured  freely 
from  my  pen.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  tira 
first  act,  which  finished  with  a  sensational  climax, 
like  the  last  paragraph  in  the  weekly  instalment 
of  a  penny  journal.  A  fifth  part  of  my  work  had 
been  completed,  and  I  felt  tolerably  happy,  not- 
withstanmn^  the  trifling  affisiir  of  a  couple  of 
murders  which  I  had  on  my  mind. 

Indeed,  on  the  evening  when  I  had  written  the 
last  line,  I  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  exultingly,  reciting 
some  of  my  pet  passaj^es  destined  to  bring  down 
the  p;allenes.  Occasionally  I  paused  before  the 
lookine-glass  to  adjust  my  smoking  cap,  and 
assume  an  expression  suited  to  the  tragic 
solemnity  of  my  words;  I  reiiiember  distinctly  I 
had  got  to  the  Une, 

Why  this  wild  waste  of  soul-shed  tears. 

when  I  thought  I  heard  that  peculiar  sound,  which 
has  been  aptly  described  as  a  titter,  outside  my 
sitting-room  door.  I  in  stantly  paused,  but  aU  was 
silent,  I  had  been  mistaken.  I  then  drew  myself 
up  to  my  full  height,  crossed  my  arms  on  my 
breast  with  a  melodramatic  gesture,  and  continued 
in  a  voice  expressive  of  profoundest  tragedy. 

Why  this  wild  waste  of  soul  shed  tears, 
Sftd  wealth  of  dnll  despair's  delight, 
Begot  of  phantom-haunting  fears. 

These  lines  I  repeated  over  and  over  again  as  a 
child  tarns  a  sweatmeatin  its  mouth,  loath  to 
lose  its  flavour.  It  was  only  when  I  had  repeated 
it  for  the  fifth  time  that  I  became  conscious  some 
one  was  rapping  at  the  door. 

"Who  goes  there— I  mean  come  in/'  I  cried 
out. 

The  door  opened  slowly  and  cautiously  and 
a  head  was  thrust  in.  I  recognized  the  face  at 
once,  but  the  expression  was  quite  different  now ; 
there  were  no  sroUes  on  the  saucy  lips,  the 
eyes  were  grave  almost  to  sadness.  For  a  second 
or  two  they  stared  at  me,  and  then  a  voice  said : 

"AreyouillP" 

"  111— no."   I  was  startled  by  the  question. 

I  believe  a  gleam  of  humour  came  into  her 
face,  but  if  so  it  was  quickly  repressed. 

"  I  thought  I  had  heard  you  groaning,  and 
feared  you  were  in  pain,"  she  said,  with  a  tone  of 
sympathy. 

By  this  time  she  had  opened  the  door  fully  and 
now  stood  on  the  threshold. 
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"  I  have  been  reading  some  selections  from  my 
works,"  I  answered,  with  a  brave  assumption  of 
dignity  tempered  with  severity.  Fearing  I  had 
been  too  austere,  I  added,  "  Pray  come  in  and  sit 
down."  Here  I  waved  my  hand  with  a  magnifi- 
cent gesture  and  advanced  to  the  door  with  long 
striding  steps. 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied,  making  me  an 
elaborate  curtsey,  which  if  it  had  a  suggestion 
of  mock  gravity,  was  not  without  grace. 

"  Extraordinary  girl,"  I  said  to  myself. 

Bbe  posed  herself  in  my  best  chair,  and  waited 
for  me  to  begin  the  conversation. 

I  have  just  been  writing,'*  I  said,  picking  up 
a  sheet  of  paper  which  had  dropped  to  the  floor 
from  the  table  crowded  with  books,  pamphlets, 
theatrical  and  comic  journals. 

"What.»"  she  asked. 

"A  tragedy." 

"  A  tragedy,"  she  repeated  under  her  breath, 
Oldening  her  eyes  very  wide,  and  glancing  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  awe.    "  Good  gracious  me." 

"  In  six  acts,"  I  said  G[nietly,  as  if  the  composi- 
tion of  tragedies  in  various  numbers  of  acts  was 
an  every  d&y  occurrence  to  me. 

"  Doenn't  it  frighten  you  ?  "  she  asked. 
Doesn't  what  frighten  me  P  " 

•*  To  write  tragedies  "  (the  last  word  pronounced 
very  slowly). 

1  looked  up  quickly,  but  only  caught  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sweetest,  most  child-like  innocence  on 
her  face.  She  had  seen  some  tragedies  played,  I 
thought,  and  had  been  awed;  she  evidently 
possessed  an  impressionable  nature. 

**  It  does  not  frighten  me,"  I  made  answer. 
"Occasionally  I  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
characters  I  create,  and  then  I  feel  for  a  time  as 
if  my  personality  was  inseparably  blended  with 
theirs." 

How  dreadful,"  she  replied,  and  added  quickly, 
"  Then  I  suppose  you  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
this  way." 

And,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  she  got  up, 
folded  her  arms  across  her  breast,  and  with  long 
strides  marched  up  and  down  the  room,  her  brows 
k'lit,  and  a  look  in  her  eyes  as  if  she  beheld 
some  deed  of  deadly  horror;  then  she  slowly 
repeated  Uie  lines : 

Why  this  wild  waste  of  soul  shed  toars, 
Bad  wmlth  of  dull  despairs  delight, 
Begot  of  phautom-haunting  fears. 

I  must  confess  her  gestures  were  decidedly  good 
and  her  manner  highly  dramatic.  I  began  to 
think  I  had  inistaken  my  fisitor. 

"  How  do  you  know  1  walk  up  and  down  P  "  I 
asked,  when  I  had  recovered  from  ray  firdt  sur- 
prise. 

She  threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  Our  sitting-room  is  on  the  next  floor  under 
this,  and  you  know  what  lodging-house  floors  and 
ceilings  are ;  we  hear  all.'* 

I  felt  covered  with  confusion.  They  had  of 
course  overheard  my  soliloquies,  and  bad  listened 
to  my  measured  tread  when  in  moments  of  excite- 
ment I  had  walked  up  and  down  the  length  of  my 
thirteen  feet  long  apartment. 

"  I  suppose  you  write  a  good  deal,"  said  my 
visitor,  rocalliug  me  to  the  fact  of  her  presence. 


"  Yes— that  is  no — I  mean  yes,"  I  stammerod. 
"I  have  written  a. couple  of  dramas  and  am  now 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  tragedy." 

"  You  are  a  real  live  genius,"  she  said^  as- 
suming a  tone  of  wonder. 

Was  this  but  satire,  or  was  it  the  expression  of 
her  genuine  and  very  natural  surprise  and  admira- 
tion at  being  brought  face  to  race,  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  with  a  dramatic  author. 

"  Have  your  dramas  been  accepted  p  " 

"  No,"  1  answered,  feeling  sorry  she  had  found 
it  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  curiosity  to 
ask  me  that  question.  "  Owing  to  the  prevailing 
custom  of  running  pieces  for  such  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  number  of  dramas  offered  to 
managers  " 

'*  I  know,"  she  interrupted,  **you  have  been  left 
out  in  the  cold !  " 

•*  In  the  cold?" 

"  Yes— you  wouldn't  pay." 

This,  I  thought,  was  certainly  cool — nay,  im- 
pertinent; but  I  mentally  confessed  it  savoured 
of  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  drew  myself  up  and 
looked  at  her.  She  had  certainly  a  pretty  face, 
wayward,  almost  childlike  in  its  expression,  but 
saucyi  decidedly  saucy.  I  am,  however,  by  nature 
a  chivalrous  man,  and  so  can  forgive  a  charming 
woman  almost  anything.  I  therefore  by  way  of 
responding  to  her  last  sentence  merely  bowed, 
perhaps  a  little  stiffly,  and  then  stood  facing  her 
with  one  hand  laid  on  a  chair  near  me,  and  the 
other  resting  on  my  hip,  as  if  I  were  posing  for  a 
sixpenny  photograph  on  Wandsworth  Common. 

"  What  else  do  you  write  P  "  she  asked,  not 
in  the  least  heeding  my  stiffness,  as  I  intended 
she  should  have  done.  She  looked  at  the  table 
where  the  confusion  of  manuscripts  and  papers 
lay  in  what  I  was  pleased  to  consider  a  profes- 
sional-like litter. 

"  I  write  for  the  comic  papers." 

She  burst  out  laughing  at  my  answer. 

**  Ah,  that  pays  better,  I  dare  say,"  she  replied, 

a  joke  is  better  any  day  than  a  tragedy— there 
is  some  hope  for  you  yet" 

Madam,"  I  commenced,  but  was  immediately 
silenced  by  a  loud  peal  of  laughter. 

•*  Don't  call  me.  Madam,  you  funny  man,  or  I 
shall  die  from  laughter,"  she  said,  when  she  could 
find  voice  to  speak.  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and 
made  them  look  all  the  brighter  and  more  saucv. 
"  One  would  think  to  look  at  you  that  you  could 
never  make  a  joke ;  you  are  so  stiff  and  solemn." 

"  I  am  sorry." 

"  Oh,  don't  apologize  to  me." 

"  I  was  about  to  say  "— 

"  That  people  are  often  most  grave  when  they 
make  jokes,  and  laugh  when  their  hearts  are 
breaking.  I  know  the  story  of  Joey  Grimaldi, 
and  his  wretched  life,  poor  fellow ;  and  I  know 
from  experience  too,"  she  added,  her  voice  chang- 
ing and  softening  as  she  spoke,  what  it  is  to  be 
almost  heart-broken,  whilst  I  have  had  to  look  my 
best  and  sing  in  my  j oiliest  way." 

"  You  P  "  1  said,  wondering  who  or  what  this 
strange  girl  could  be.  I  did  not  doubt  her  words, 
there  was  a  ring  of  truth  in  her  voice. 

*'  Yes;   but  that  time  is  over  now,  and 

I  don't  mind  speaking  of  it  ^to  you,"  she 

added,  after  a  pause  that  imparted  a  world 
of  confidence  to  her  words.  "I  was  onoe 
terribly  in  love— -only  once  :    and   with  a 
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man  who  never  snspecied  the  fact,  never  knew  it 
then,  never  shall  know  it  now.  Ah,  how  I  saffered. 
The  torture  I  endured  from  loving  him  and  keep- 
ing mj  love  concealed,  nearly  eat  my  heart  out ; 
and  yet  every  night  I  went  down  to  the  Graiety 
and  sang  my  songs,  and  spoke  my  lines  and 
langhcd,  whilst  the  theatre  oftentimes  span  round 
me,  and  the  music  almost  drove  me  mad,  and  the 
lights  seemed  to  bum  into  my  brain." 

She  i^ave  a  short  hollow  laugh  that  had  no 
music  in  its  sound.  I  did  not  speak,  but  I  lifted 
my  eyes  to  her's,  and  I  think  she  understood  all  I 
would  have  said. 

"But  I  had  to  do  this,"  she  continued,  "because 
I  earn  my  bread  honestly,  and  another  life  was 
depending  on  me  for  support  and  comfort.  I  sup- 
poee  it's  a  thiuff  all  women  have  to  go  through 
some  time.  I  think  I  feel  all  the  stronger,  all  the 
better  for  it  now.  It  has  helped  me  to  understand 
many  acts  in  women's  lives,  and  made  me  feel 
more  tolerant,  more  lenient  to  my  sex." 

"  Yon  are  an  actress  P  I  asked,  after  a  short 
pause. 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  burlesque  actress,  and  have  been 
since  I  was  fifteen  years  old.  I  can  earn  mv  bread 
as  honest  on  the  stage  as  I  could  in  any  otner  em- 
ployment, though  the  world  will  not  believe  that," 
she  said,  as  if  she  considered  it  necessary  to  de- 
fend her  position. 

"  Never  mind  what  the  world  says,"  I  answered, 
and  she  repaid  my  words  with  a  bright,  grateful 
glance. 

"  You  Hve  in  this  house  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"Yes,  I  support  myself  and  my  old  grannie, 
and  we  live  here.  Did  you  wonder  who  and  what 
I  was  ?  "  she  said,  with  that  charming  piquant 
look  coming  back  into  her  face. 

"  I  confess  I  was  rather  puzzled." 

She  seemed  to  enjoy  my  mystification. 
My  father,"  she  said,  "  was  an  English  artist, 
and  he  married  a  Frenchwoman,  my  mother.  It 
was  what  is  called  a  love  match,  and  I  suppose 
they  were  both  very  very  foolish.  He  died  when 
I  was  nine  years  old,  and  rov  mother  died  soon 
after  him  :  with  his  death  all  tne  light  went  out  of 
this  world  for  her.  Then  E  was  left  alone  with 
grannie — my  mother's  mother — the  dearest  old 
soul  living.  We  were  dreadfully  poor  and  became 
poorer  as  we  gradually  spent  what  grannie  hod 
noarded.  I  often  look  back  and  wonder  how  we 
Hved.  Sometimes  when  we  were  hungry  and 
miserable,  she  sang  to  me  and  taught  me  to  dance, 
she  said  it  would  keep  us  from  thinking  of  food 
and  prevent  our  hearts  from  sinking,  and  that  it 
was  better  to  sing  than  to  cry.  Ah!  she  was 
brave.  One  day,  when  I  was  about  fifteen,  and 
the  wolf  was  not  onl^  at  our  door  but  had  taken 
possession  of  our  little  room  and  1^  down  upon 
our  black  hearth,  I  went  down  to  Mr.  HoUingshead, 
and  telling  him  that  I  could  dance  and  sing,  I 
begged  of  nim  to  give  me  some  employment.  A 
scene-painter's  wife,  a  charitable-hearted  woman, 
who  hved  next  door  to  us  and  was  very  good  to 
us,  told  me  to  do  this;  she  said  I  might  got 
fifteen  shillings  a  week.  Mr.  HoUingshead  was 
very  kind ;  he  said  he  liked  my  face,  and  then  he 
asked  me  to  sing  for  him.  I  had  eaten  nothing  all 
the  morning,  I  was  giddy  from  weakness,  and  I 
felt  a  great  sinking  at  my  heart;  but  I  remem- 
hered,  poor  old  grannie,  and  how  much  depended 
on  my  success,  aod  I  summoned  courage  and  san^ 


mv  best  though  I  could  scarcely  keep  from  crying 
all  the  while.  He  was,  however,  satisfied,  and 
told  me  that  I  was  pretty  and  gave  me  a  small 
part  in  a  new  burlesque  just  coming  out.  He 
offered  me  twenty  shillings  a  week  to  commence 
with.  I  was  almost  mad  with  joy  at  the  prospect, 
and  from  that  day  neither  grannie  nor  I  nave 
known  what  hunger  is." 

Whilst  she  spoke  her  facile  face  changed  expres- 
sion, almost  with  every  sentence,  and  there  was  by 
turns  pathos  and  pity,  pleasure  and  triumph  re- 
flected in  her  bright  eyes.  When  she  had  finished, 
I  held  out  my  hand  to  her ;  she  took  it  freely  and 
I  felt  in  a  moment  we  were  friends. 

"Have  you  ever  written  a  burlesque?''  she 
asked  me  presently. 

**  A  burlesque  ? — Never,"  I  answered,  horrified 
at  the  question.  Burlesques  I  held  to  be  the 
lowest  form  of  dramatic  composition :  my  genius 
soared  to  tragedies  in  six  act^s. 

"  You  write  for  the  comic  papers,  and  yet  you 
say  you  have  neverattempted  aburleeque,  for  which 
there  is  a  comparatively  open  field ;  but  I  suppose 
you  are  superior  to  burlesques  P 

"  I  confess — '*  I  began— 

"Never  confess  nonsense,"  she  interrupted,  with 
an  air  of  common  sense  that  would  have  become 
an  octagonerian,  "  nor  never  have  an  idea  beyond 
what  pays,  if  yon  want  to  succeed  in  this  world." 

"  Your  advice  is  very  philosophical." 

"  Is  it  P  I  hardly  know  what  philosophy  is,  but 
I  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  hungry,*'  she  replied 
with  a  smile,  and  I  felt  that  her  answer  rebuked 
my  intended  sarcasm. 

"  Why  don't  you  liang  all  your  jokefi  together 
on  some  plot,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  it  may  be, 
just  as  we  strinc  beads  on  a  thread :  we  never 
stop  to  examine  the  thread  you  know,  if  the  beads 
please  us  :  then  introduce  a  few  comic  songs  and 
you  have  a  burlesque  ready  made.  The  world 
wants  to  laugh,  not  to  be  frightened  by  jour  great 
tragedies,  to  oe  amused,  not  forced  to  think  of  your 
philosophies.  Wehave  no  time  now-a-days ;  but  if 
you  once  please  the  world  and  win  its  favour,  no 
matter  how,  it  will  pay  yon  well,  for  it  is  always 
generous  to  its  favourites.  Now,"  added  this  charm- 
ing little  woman,  "  after  swallowing  so  much  wis- 
dom yon  must  be  thirsty.  Its  just  five  o'clock,  so 
come  down  and  have  tea  with  us;  no  one  in  the  world 
makes  tea  like  grannie,  Madame  Rose,  and  I  know 
you  will  be  charmed  with  her.  When  we  have 
finished,  if  I  have  time,  you  can  read  me  a  page 
or  two  of  your  great  tragedy— is  it  all  in  blank 
verse  P  well  grannie  is  deaf  and  won't  mind." 

She  gave  a  merry  rippling  little  laugh,  stood  up, 
put  her  arms  a  kimbo,  and  made  a  burlesque  exit 
from  my  room ;  waiting  for  me,  however,  when  she 
got  outside  the  door,  with  all  the  air  of  a  woman 
whose  wishes  never  meet  with  contradiction.  I 
followed  her  down  the  narrow  stairs,  noting  her 
little  feet,  watching  her  graceful  figure,  and  listen- 
ing to  her  musical  voice  with  a  new  sense  of 
pleasure  stirring  in  my  heart.  In  the  sitting-room 
Madame  Bose  was  asleep  in  a  big  arm-chair  close 
by  a  ruddy  fire :  her  handsome  dark  old  face  was 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  her  silvery  hair> 
crowned  by  a  spotless  Normandy  cap.  Her  grand- 
daughter stepped  across  the  room,  softly  knelt 
beside  the  old  dame,  put  her  arms  round  her  lightly 
and  woke  her  with  a  kiss. 
<'M4  Cbere  Marie/'  the  old  lady  said,  opening 
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h«r  bright  brown  eyes ;  and  placinff  her  wrinkled 
hands  on  the  young  girl's  head  she  touched  her 
forehead  with  her  Hps. 

That  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  evenings  of 
my  life,  notwithstanding  that  my  new  fnend 
laughed  heartily  oyer  the  selected  passages  which 
at  her  request,  I  read  aloud  to  her  from  the  first 
act  of  my  tragedy. 

**  It  is  droll,"  she  said,  wiping  the  tears,  which 
her  laughter  had  caused,  from  her  eyes. 

The  old  lady  looked  o^  calmly,  nodding  her  head 
now  and  then,  not  hearing  a  word  of  what  was 
going  on.  "Wlien  I  had  concluded  she  smiled  at 
me. 

Monsieur  is  a  wit  P  "  she  said,  seeing  that  her 
granddaughter  laughed  so  heartily  :  then  she  let 
her  eyes  rest  on  the  manuscript  pages  which  I 
with  some  confusion  stuffed  into  my  pocket. 

"  You  would  no  doubt  succeed  as  a  burlesque 
writer,"  the  young  girl  said  to  me.  **  From  what 
TOU  have  reaa  I  will  guarantee  that :  for  as  there 
IS  but  a  short  step  Mtween  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  so  there  are  but  a  few  inches  between 
tragedy  and  burlesque.  Kow  it  is  half-past  seven 
and  I  must  be  off~-promise  me  you  will  try  and 
write  a  burlesque.'* 

By  this  time  I  was  ready  to  promise  her  any- 
thing, ready  to  do  anything  which  man  might  at- 
tempt for  her  sake.  Moreover  I  kept  the  promise 
I  gave  her  that  evening^,  and  during  the  progress 
of  my  new  effort,  which  I  called  Lorenzo  the 
Loveable,  I  frequently  went  down  to  drink  tea 
wilii  Madame  Kose,  and  afterwards  to  read  my 
pages  to  Marie,  who  made  suggestions  and  gave 
nints  which  I  invariabljr  acted  upon.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful time,  this  morning  of  our  courtships,  that 
gradually  grew  to  the  fuU  unclouded  noon  of  our 
happiness. 

When  Lorenzo  the  Loveable  was  finished,  Marie 
introduced  me  to  her  manager,  who,  after  long 
consideration  and  many  doubts,  was  willing  to 
give  my  burlesque  a  cnance.  It  was,  therefore, 
put  on  in  the  handsomest  manner  with  scenery 
specially  painted  and  costumes  specially  designed 
for  it.  Tnank  heaven  it  succeeded  and  had  a  long 
run.  Since  then  I  have  devoted  myself  to  burlesque 
with  great  success,  and  Marie  has  left  the  stage 
and  become  my  wife. 


SHAUN  THE  RUNNER. 

By      Author  of   The  Bomanoo  of  a  Country  House." 

T)  E  on  the  little  island  at  nine.   Let  ivery  man 
D   bring  a  saw,  or  a  chopper.   None  o'  yez 
be  late." 

The  speaker,  a  tall,  sturdy  fellow  wearing  a  soft 
wide-awake  hat  and  rough  grey  freize  coat,  was 
leaning  against  the  door-post  of  a  little  sheheM, 
in  the  outskirts  of  a  village  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  not  far  from  Limerick. 
,  It  was  a  late  autumn  evening.  The  sun  had 
dii>ped  behind  the  hills,  and  the  grey  shades  of 
twilight  were  stealing  over  the  landscape.  Through 
the  still  air  the  lowmg  of  the  cattle  and  the  cries 
of  the  herds  fell  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  In  the 
background  Keeper  hill  rose  dark  against  the  sky. 
The  broad  expanse  of  the  mighty  river  was  deserted 
Wkve  by  a  single  coracle,  whose  tenant  lay  listlessly 


in  the  stem,  suffering  himself  to  be  drifted  along 
by  the  current. 

The  blue  smoke  from  the  turf  fires  of  the  little 
hamlet,  hung  like  a  thin  veil  above  the  thatched 
roofs.  Here  and  there  in  the  straggling  street,  the 
peasants  clustered  in  little  (jpoups;  the  women 
gossiping  over  their  knitting;  the  children 
tumbling  and  rolling  in  the  gutter,  a  playground 
which  they  shared  with  the  pigs ;  the  men  listening 
eagerly  to  the  village  scholar,"  who  read  aloud 
with  many  pauses,  and  much  skipping  of  long 
words,  an  account  of  a  "  great  robbery  of  arms  from 
a  ship  at  Limerick." 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  stood  the  hotel,  for 
so  was  designated  a  tumble  down  edifice,  the  only 
house  in  the  village  that  could  boast  a  second  story 
and  a  slate  roof. 

In  times  of  bygone  prosperity  it  had  been  white- 
washed. Now,  through  long  neglect,  great  patches 
had  scaled  off,  and  the  walls  presented  a  mottled, 
damp,  and  dirty  appearance. 

M^st  of  the  window-panes  were  either  replaced 
by  sheets  of  brown  paper  ^r  rag,  or  showed  a  star 
pattern  centring  in  a  lump  of  putty.  Over  the 
door  a  battered  sign-board  bore  tne  legend. 

"  Mtlbs  Rapfebty," 
Licensed  in  Whisky  and  Entertainments. 

Wretched  it  looked,  and  very  wretched  indeed  it 
seemed  to  Whitworth  Grillespie,  sub-inspector  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  who  had  been 
lately  despatched  to  Rathoge  on  special  duty 
concerning  the  arms  robbeiy.  Fresh  from  the 
depdt  in  Dublin,  and  the  luxuries  and  festivities 
of  the  capital,  he  found  special  duty  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  very  unpleasant,  and  was  beginnin|^  to 
realize  that  a  sub's  quarters  in  the  barracks  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  was  a  palace  when  compared  with 
Mr.  Raffert/s  best  room.  He  had  dined  aud,  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  was  now  resting  his  elbows  on 
the  windowsill,  looking  out  into  the  street.  He 
was  a  fine  smart  young  fellow,  well  set  up  and 
soldierlike.  His  sword  and  belt  with  revolver  in 
case  were  upon  a  chair  near  him.  On  the  mantel- 
piece lay  several  blu6  envelopes  marked,  O.H.M.S., 
and  one  which  had  iust  been  delivered  to  him  had 
fallen  to  the  fioor.  He  held  its  contents  crumpled 
in  his  hand.  "  Information  received.  Arms  con- 
cealed near  Rathoge.  Likely  to  be  brought  down 
the  river  by  boat.  Keep  a  careful  watch."  He 
muttered.  "  If  I  could  only  light  on  their  where- 
abouts, get  hold  of  the  gang  and  get  out  of  this 
cursed  hole." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  then  calling 
out Rafferty,"  was  assured  by  a  voice  from  the 
lower  regions,  and  the  host  came  into  the  room,  a 
jolly,  good-humoured  looking  man  of  fifty  or  there- 
about. 

"  Any  one  askine  for  me  P  " 
"  Sorra  one,  yer  nonner,  at  all,  on'y  Shaun  the 
Runner." 
"Who's  heP" 

"  Shure  he's  the  nath'ral.   The  fool.*' 

«  What  does  he  want  P" 
The  poor  daft  crater  says  ho  has  a  message  or 
A  letther  for  yer  honner,  but  no  one  minds  poor 
Shaun." 

"  Send  him  here  at  once.'* 

Most  villages  in  Ireland  can  show  an  idiots 
poor,  harmless  creatures,  yet  often  strong  and 
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weU-erown,  and  not  nnfreqnenily  great  athletes 
and  OBTer  poachers.  They  loaf  aDont  doing^mall 
jobs,or  canryingmeasages.  Shaun  the  Banner  wag 
so  called,  because,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  lack- 
less  prooess-serrer  had  heen  waylaid,  Shaon,  who 
was  standing  by,  had  picked  up  the  docuxnents 
which  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  running  away 
at  sacb  a  rate  that  no  one  could  overtake  him,  had 
delivered  them  safely  at  the  nearest  Post-office, 
thereby  saving  the  unfortanate  limb-of-the-law  an 
unplesLsant  meal,  as  he  would  have  been  compelled 
to  eat  all  his  writs.  He  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
imbecility  and  cunning.  Though  he  would  play  with 
the  schoolboys,  and  beg  for  sweets  and  candy,  still 
there  was  not  one  in  the  whole  county  who  could 
show  you  where  the  biggest  salmon  was  to  be 
caught,  or  lead  you  to  a  gc^  spot  for  grouse,  more 
surdy  than  Shaun  the  Bunner. 
^  "  Please,  Sir,  tis  me — Shaun,**  and  a  fifipire  at- 
tired in  lags  and  tatters,  that  had  once  Been  an 
old  shooting  suit,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

'*  Come  in  my  man.  What  do  you  want  with 
me?" 

"  Shaun  has  a  letther  for  the  Polis.Officer.'* 

"  Give  it  here  at  once." 

"  Shann's  to  get  a  shillin." 

"  There  I  Confound  you  I  The  letter  I " 

''Shaun's  not  to  be  took  up." 

^  No^  you  won't  be  meddled  with." 

The  idiot  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  smoke 
blackened  rafters,  shuffling  his  feet  and  turning 
over  and  over  in  his  hands  his  old  carbine,  but 
made  no  si^  of  delivering  the  missive.  The  offi- 
cer was  rapidly  losing  his  temper. 

"  None  of  j^our  in&maJ  foolery.  Give  me  the 
letter,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

Shaun's  afeared  o'  the  polis.  Shaun  doesn't 
know  it's  about  the  arms." 

"What I  about  the  arms?"  Mr.  Gillespie 
strode  excitedly  across  the  room  and  laid  hold  of 
the  idiot's  arm.   "  Give  it  ui>  this  instant ! " 

Shaun  turned  his  old  hat  inside  out  Stuck  in 
the  lining  was  a  greasy  crumpled  envelope.  The 
officer  simtched  it  out,  and  quickly  tearing  it  open 
read  the  contents. 

"There'll  be  more  nor  fishin  on  the  river  this 
night.  Barkers  to  be  landed  at  Fumy  Glen.  Bum 
A  Friend." 

Opening  his  pocket  book  he  took  from  it  a  piece 
of  paper  covered  with  writing,  and  carefully  com- 
pared the  two. 

"  The  same  hand  that  warned  Blake.  I  must 
see  to  this  at  once,"  he  muttered. 

"  Who  told  you  what  the  letter  was  about  P  Who 
sent  yon  here?  "  he  said,  turning  to  Shaun  who 
still  stood  at  the  door. 

"  Shaun  don't  know  who  ^v  it  him.  T'was  in 
the  dark.   AH  the  people  taScs  about  the  arms.'' 

The  sub-inspector  eyied  Shaun  suspiciously  for 
a  moment :  seemingly  reassured  by  the  blank  ex- 
pression of  his  face  he  dismissed  mm,  and  turning 
to  the  window  blew  a  whistle.  A  sergeant  of 
police  came  round  from, the  back  of  the  house,  and 
entering,  was  soon  in  eager  conversation  with  his 
superior. 

Now,  Mullin,  1  believe  I've  got  a  clue  to  the 
stolen  arms.   Bead  that." 

Tlie  sergeant,  a  bronzed  gray-haired  veteran, 
took  the  letter  and  read  it  over  slowly, 

"Yes,  likely  enough,  sir;  but  ''^ 

"  You  don't  think  it  is  a  hoax?  " 


"Well,"  I  don't  know,  sir  !  You  see  if  the  men 
all  go  to  the  Fumy  Glen,  the  rent  of  the  places 
along  the  river  will  be  unguarded,  and  we  ro  so 
short-handed — only  six  of  us." 

''That's  all  very  true,  Mullin,  but  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  watching  m  this  place.  Here's  a  chance 
of  catching  them,  and  X  won't  let  it  slip.  Let  the 
men  be  in  ambush  in  the  Glen  by  eleven  to-night. 
Have  two  cars  with  good  horses.  Ill  meet  you  all 
there.  Let  them  go  separately,  and  by  different 
routes,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention." 

"All  right,  sir,"  and  the  serseant  withdrew. 

Shaun,  when  he  left  the  hotel,  turned  down 
the  street  towards  the  river  side.  He  stopped 
near  one  of  the  groups  of  peasantry,  uttering  the 
customary  salutation,  "God  save  all  here,"  was 
greeted  with  the  reply,  "  God  curse  all  spies  I 
Pass  on.  We  want  none  o'  ye,"  and  the  group 
broke  up  and  dispersed  into  their  houses.  Even 
the  little  children,  who  delighted  to  play  with 
the  idiot,  dung  to  their  mother's  skirts  and  cried 
"Informer." 

Shaun  stood  a  moment  disconcerted,  then  flung 
his  hat  in  the  air,  caught  it  as  it  came  down,  gave 
a  loud  whoop,  and  started  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 
When  he  reached  the  little,  shebeen,  situated 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  tall  man  in  a 
rough  grey  coat  was  still  leaning  a^niinst  the 
door  post.  He  raised  his  hand  as  Snaun  ap- 
proaoned.  Shaun  made  a  gesture  in  reply, 
turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  disappeared 
down  a  lane.  The  man  took  a  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  and  waved  it  over  his  head.  The 
B^al  was  answered  from  the  coracle.  Putting 
h&  head  in  the  doorway  he  said  a  few  words  in 
a  low  voice,  then  walked  down  to  the  river  side, 
presently  ffot  into  the  little  boat,  and  taking  an 
oar,  pulled  round  the  bend  of  the  river.  Some 
few  minutes  afterwards  four  or  Ave  rough-looking, 
sturdy  peasants  came  out  singly  from  the  shebeen 
and«tumed  into  the  fields. 

Darkness  had  now  set  in.  The  little  village 
street  was  deserted.  Here  and  there,  through  an 
open  door,  a  rushlight  faintly  twinkled,  showing 
the  family  within,  sitting  at  their  evening  meal  of 
potatoes,  the  pig  noisily  pleading  his  neht  to  a 
share.  Three  or  four  old  men  sat  round  the  door- 
way of  the  hotel  smoking  their  pipes. 

There'll  be  bad  work  to-night  I'm  afeard," 
said  one,  "  The  bhoys  is  out,  an  I'm  tould  the 
Polls  has  heard  something." 

"  Tis  that  Shaun  the  Banner.  He  wor  in  wid  the 
Inspecthur.   Bafferty  says  he  brought  a  letther." 

"  If  the  bhoys  gets  caught  'twill  be  a  bad  job  for 
Shaun." 

"  Sarve  him  right.  'Tis  informers  that  kapes 
the  counthry  down." 

'  Here's  the  Inspecthur.  Begorra!  there's 
something  up." 

The  group  ceased  the  conversation  as  the  police 
officer  passed  them.  He  was  fully  eouipped  with 
sword  and  revolver  at  his  side.  He  walked  smartly 
down  the  street  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

About  three  miles  from  Bathoge,  a  spur  from 
the  hills  runs  down  through  the  plain,  and, 
splitting  as  it  approaches  the  river,  forms  a 
ravine,  whose  sides  are  densely  wooded.  After 
wet  weather  a  fierce  torrent  rushes  down,  now 
a  little  streamlet  murmurs  among  the  masses  of 
granite,  stealing  timorously  round  hage  blocks 
which,  when  swollen  by  the  rains,  it  will  dash 
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impetaonslj  from  its  patb.  A  narrow  footway 
with  rustic  bridge  crosses  the  valley,  a  pleasant 
shady  walk  in  summer  time,  formerly  the 
favourite  trysting  place  of  the  swains  and  lasses 
of  the  neighbouring  villages,  now,  alas !  deserted. 

Bold  indeed  would  she  be  who  dared  to  enter  the 
Fumy  Glen  after  nightfall.  Does  not  the 
ghost  of  Murtough,  the  bailiff,  walk  there  P 
Does  he  not  kneel  beneath  that  pine  tree  with  the 
cross  cut  upon  its  bark,  holding  his  hands  above 
his  head?  Can  you  not  hear  him  cry  aloud, 
"  Mercy !  Mercy  I P  '  Aye,  can  you  not,  when  the 
wind  blows  fiercely  through  the  trees,  hear,  in  the 
lull  of  the  storm,  the  sound  of  the  cruel  blows  that 
beat  his  life  out,  that  black  day  of  his  murder  P 
The  peasants,  old  and  young,  say  yes.  Lonely 
and  deserted  is  the  Fumy  Glen.  The  main  road 
mns  close  by,  and  drawn  up  under  the  trees  stand 
two  jaunting  cars,  the  norses  yoked,  and  the 
drivers  lying  at  their  ease  on  the  grass.  Hidden 
in  the  rushes  by  the  riverside,  six  armed  men, 
dressed  in  the  constabulary  uniform,  are  lying, 
watching  the  river.  All  is  very  still ;  no  sound 
but  the  lapping  of  the  water  amongst  the  stones, 
as  it  flows  smoothly  on  to  the  sea,  or  the  cry  of 
some  water  fowl  as  it  rises  from  the  reeds.  A 
light  breath  of  air  rustling  through  the  trees 
makes  one  or  two  superstitious  young  constables 

fiance  back  hurriedly  and  nervously  into  the 
'umy  Glen. 

"Tis  t)ast  eleven,"  said  one  to  his  comrade. 
"  Mr.  Gillespie  is  late." 

"  Hist !  Here  he  comes ! "  and  the  young  officer 
joined  the  party. 

*•  Well  Mullin!  all  here  P'' 

"  Yissir,  nothing  has  passed  or  been  seen  since 
we  came.** 

"  Good.  Now  my  men  I  expect  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  land  the  arms  here  to-night.  If  a  boat 
comes,  you  three  cover  her  with  your  revolvers. 
Fire  if  they  attempt  to  escape.  The  others  keep 
a  sharp  look  out  on  the  land  side.  The  moott  will 
be  up  at  twelve,  and  they'll  be  sure  to  make  use 
of  the  darkness,  so  keep  a  sharp  look  out  and  be 
ready  for  them." 

Half  an  hour  passed.  Nothing  was  seen  or 
heard.  Could  the  letter  have  been  a  hoax  P  Was 
Mullin's  suspicion  right  P  Perhaps  at  this  moment 
the  arms  were  being  carried  through  the  village, 
he  had  left  unguarded.  If  so,  how  was  he  to 
stand  the  ridicule  of  his  fellows  ?  Such  were  the 
unpleasant  thoughts  passing  through  Whitworth 
Gillespie's  mind,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  under 
the  trees  trying  to  see  the  hands  of  his  watch  by 
the  light  of  the  stars. 

"A  nice  mess  I'll  get  into  with  the  Castle,"  he 
said  half  aloud. 

Suddenly  the  sergeant  cried  in  a  low  tone  of 
suppresed  excitement,  "There's  something  moving 
under  the  bank  of  that  island — the  one  next  us." 

All  eyes  were  eagerly  turned  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated, towards  one  of  a  group  of  densely  wooded 
islands,  the  favourite  hi(ung  place  of  the  river 
poachers. 

Yes  I  Yes !  I  see  it.  By  Jove  it's  a  boat.  Now 
i'ta  out  of  the  shadow  I  Coming  this  way  I  Now ! 
my  lads,  be  ready.** 

Some  eighty  yards  away  all  could  now  plainly 
see  a  dark  spot  on  the  water  moving  noiselessly 
along.  Dark  lines  diverging  behind  marked  the 
water,  and  an  occasional  gleam  of  light  as  the 


stars  were  reflected  from  the  dripping  oar  blades 
showed  that  there  was  someone  on  board. 

Slowly  and  steadily  on  came  the  boat,  the  occa- 

Eant  evidently  unconscious  of  the  reception  await- 
im.  Forty,  thirty,  twenty  yards  off!  Mr. 
Gillespie  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  Spring- 
ing to  his  feet  he  cried  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
excitement. 

"  Come  here  with  that  boat,  or  1*11  fire,"  pre- 
senting his  revolver. 

The  rower  apparently  surprised,  pulled  a  back 
stroke  and  checKed  the  boat. 

"  Full  ashore  this  moment." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Inspector  is  it  you  P  Shnre  of  course 
I'll  come.  'Tis  me,  Shaun  the  Bunner.  Pve  only 
got  a  bit  of  fish  that  I  was  tould  to  bring  ashore  at 
the  Furny  Glen."  As  he  spoke  the  boat  reached 
land. 

Two  policeman  caught  Shaun  by  the  collar  and 
dragged  him  ashore,  while  the  inspector  sprang 
into  the  boat  and  turned  his  dark  lantern  on  the 
contents.  Three  fine  salmon  lay  on  a  heap  of  nets 
and  fishing  tackle,  seemingly  there  was  nothing 
else.  Turning  these  out,  tbe  flooring  came  into 
view.  Quickly  raising  one  of  the  planks,  a  cry  of 
triumph  broke  from  Mr.  Gillespie  as  two  long  bags, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  ballast,  met  his  eyes. 

"  Hurrah !  We've  got  them,"  he  cried.  "  Bear 
a  hand  here  my  lads.   Let*s  get  them  ashore." 

They  were  heavy,  but  were  soon  lifted  out  on  to 
the  bank. 

"Away with  them  to  the  cars.  They're  the 
guns  sure  enough,"  cried  the  sub-inspector,  after 
feeling  the  contents  through  the  sackme. 

Two  constables  shouldered  each  sack,  and  the 
whole  party  made  haste  towards  the  cars,  bring- 
ing Shaun  with  them.  Sergeant  Mullin  with 
true  military  instinct  hooked  the  gaff  in  the 
largest  of  the  fish,  and  followed. 

'*  ni  have  something  in  hand  "  he  muttered. 

The  party  soon  reached  the  cars.  The  drivers 
were  on  the  alert,  and  having  heard  them  coming, 
the  sacks  were  soon  placed  on  the  well  Some  of  the 
constables  had  mounted  to  their  seats  when  Mullin 
said :  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  fool  sir  ? 
There's  no  use  in  bringin'  him  along." 

"  Oh  no.  Mr.  Inspecthur.  Let  poor  Shaun  go. 
Shaun  doesn't  know  anythin'.  Snure 't  was  me 
brought  the  letther." 

"  Very  well  1  let  him  go.  You'd  better  not  keep 
such  company,  my  poor  fellow,  as  you've  been  in 
to  night,  or  you'll  be  getting  into  trouble.  Away 
with  you," 

Shaun  touched  his  hat,  the  drivers  lashed  the 
horses,  and  the  oars  started  off  at  a  gallop  towards 
Bathoge. 

"  Ha !  Ha !  Ha ! "  A  scream  of  laughter  burst 
from  Shaun  as  the  party  started,  and,  darting 
into  the  bushes,  the  idiot  disappeared. 

**  Eh,  Mullin.  What  the  deuce  does  he  mean  P 
said  Mr.  Gillespie. 

"  Sorra  a  know  I  know  Sir.  I  hope  the  guns 
are  aJright." 

"Oh  yes.  You  can  feel  the  barrels  through 
the  sacks," 

Half  an  hour's  rapid  driving  brought  them 
safely  to  the  Police  Barracks.  The  sacks  were 
carried  in  and  laid  on  the  table.  Openinff  his 
pocket  knife  Mr.  Gillespie  nervously  ripped  ■  np 
one.  Imagine  his  feelings  on  finding  it  filled  with 
neatly  trimmed  branches  out  in  the  shape  of  guns. 
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•«  Sold !  Bt  Jove  1 "  lie  groaned. 

A  Bcrap  of  paper  lay  on  tbe  top.  He  picked  it 
jsp,  and  staggering  to  the  light,  read  : 

"The  BhoTB  axes  pardon  for  tronblin  yer 
lionner.  Will  yer  honner  kape  the  fishes  P  We 
lend  some  wood  for  cookin'.  The  gnns  is  all  safe 
thank  ye  kindly." 

P.  8.  The  messenger  is  pade." 

"  Oh !  This  is  too  mnch :  and  I  wrote  to  head- 
quarters before  I  went  ont" 

Mr.  Gillespie  sank  into  a  chair. 

**To  think  of  that  Shann  bein*  so  cntel"  ex- 
claimed Mnllins.  "Axmvays  sir  it  can*t  be  helped, 
an'  here's  the  best  of  the  fish,"  and  he  produced 
the  salmon. 

The  sab-inspector  rose  to  his  feet,  shook  his 
head  moornf nlly,  and  walked  off  quite  crestfallen 
to  his  quarters  at  the  hotel. 

Rafferty  ojiened  the  door. 

''la  there  anyibin'  yon'd  like  for  supper  sir P 
No?  Very  well  sir.  llie  paper,  sir.  I  s  pose  the 
first  thing  in  tbe  morning,^'  this  last  witn  a  grin. 

Mr.  Gilkspie  strode  into  his  room  and  slammed 
the  door. 

"Confound  it  all !  That  fellow  has  heard  it 
already.   TU  resign." 

The  local  morning  paper  had  indeed  a  long 
paragraph  detailing  the  aggressive  conduct  of  the 
police,  in  seizing  a  fishing-boat  and  carrying  off 
the  contents,  ana  deprecating  the  increase  of  rates 
entailed  by  the  drafting  of  extra  police  into  a 
peaceable  district  for  such  purposes. 

Worse  than  all,  the  Irish  Secretary  was  badgered 
in  the  House  by  a  patriot,  being  asked  if  such 
pxx)ceedings  had  the  sanction  of  Government,  and 
if  not,  would  the  Lord  Lieutenant  take  steps  to 
withdraw  sach  an  inefficient  person  from  the 
control  of  the  police  &c.  Ac. 

•  i  *  •  • 

Poor  Gillespie  told  it  to  us  very  dismally  in  the 

smoking  room  of  the  Boyal  Mail  Steamer,  as 

she  dashed  through  the  north  Atlantic  rollers, 
taking  him  with  others  to  seek  better  luck  in  the 
far  west. 

"  And  hang  it  all  !  They've  never  found  those 
gnus  since^  yon  know  I  '* 


EVENING  DEWS. 


CLEAK  is  the  night,  and  still. 
The  pores  of  earth  are  open  anew. 
The  brimmine  heavens  distil 
In  faint  deliciousness  of  dew. 

Unbend,  my  soul,  unbend ; 

The  ancient  bitterness  resolve. 
The  blood  is  dxy  i*  the  wound. 

And  famished  love  must  have  an  end. 
Oh  let  the  stain  these  dews  dissolve  1 

Come,  fragrance  of  the  night, 
And  spread  thyself  within,  around, 

And  though  the  soul's  sick  pulses  move, 
And  make  it  ready,  warm  and  white, 

A  habitation  to  surround 
The  new  and  perfect  love. 
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ETS'  CATS.  13 
SOME   POETS'  CATS. 

BY  PHIL^ROBIKSON. 
A  familiar  beast  to  man  and  signifleB  love. 

JUST  as  the  dog  is  the  poetical  register  of  the 
out-of-door  life  of  man,  the  index  of  the 
pleasures  and  occupations  of  the  open  air,  the 
"power"  (so  to  speak)  of  the  human  quantity,  so 
the  cat,  in  its  differing  moods  and  aspects,  ex- 
presses the  various  pmises  of  domestic  Hfe,  and 
stands  for  the  symbol  of  the  alternations  of 
existence  within  doors.  The  history  of  the  family 
inside  the  house  might  be  hieroglyphically  written 
in  a  series  of  cats. 

On  the  garden-wall,  soliloquising  at  the  top  of 
its  voice,  it  means  the  household  a-bed;  on  the 
doorstep,  with  a  too-much- whisky-overnight  ex- 
pression of  face,  it  denotes  the  hour  when  the 
milkman  and  the  sweep,  like  larks,  "  lead  on  the 
merry  hours"  and  rouse  the  day;  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  blinking  at  the  kettle,  it  signifies 
breakfast ;  rubbing  itself,  all  on  the  slant,  against 
the  cook's  petticoats,  we  know  that  it  is  the 
hour  of  noon — of  scraps  from  the  early  dinner; 
asleep  on  the  hearth  all  the  afternoon,  it  wakes  up 
with  a  start  when  the  jack  cracks  under  the  twir^ 
inff  joint  for  the  later  meal ;  the  children's  tea- 
hour  finds  it  in  the  nursery ;  as  evening  closes  in 
it  sits  before  the  fire  musing — Shall  I  go  to  the 
club  P  or  what  shall  I  do  with  myself  to-night  P — 
and  then  comes  darkness,  and  the  cat  is  in  the 
garden  or  on  the  pantiles,  sitting  in  moonstruck 
reverie  or  sharing  a  most  melancholy  dialogue. 
The  cat  dejected  or  elated,  morose  or  amiable, 
distant  or  familiar,  acrimonious  or  conciliatory, 
alarmed  or  tranquil,  dreadfully  awake  or  fast 
asleep— in  a  score  of  other  tempers  and  states  of 
.  mind— reflects  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
domestic  barometer.  It  is  the  indicator  of  the 
fluctuations  of  family  emotions,  and  apparently 
without  spontaneity  in  its  moods,  without  in- 
dependence in  its  actions.  Its  existence  would 
seem  to  be  wholly  relative.  It  lives  within  the 
influence  of  perpetual  attractions.  It  eoes  to  the 
fire  because  the  meat  is  roasting  witn  just  the 
same  mechanical  regularity  as  it  mews  when  it 
hears  the  milkman.  These  are  natural  forces 
which  it  seems  powerless  to  resist. 

Now  how  is  it  that  this  little  creature— the  in- 
carnation of  evasive  vagrancy,  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  of  Bohemians,  as  restless  as  the  tides,  and 
as  fickle  as  the  breeze,  whose  amiabilities  are  nearly 
all  self-indulgence,  and  gratitudes  self-interest- 
has  come  to  l^  regarded  as  the  type  of  domesticity 
and  symbol  of  the  hearth,  where  "  the  little  Lares 
keep  their  vigils  round  "  ? 

Then  sayst  also,  I  waike  ont  like  a  cat; 
For  who  BO  wolde  sesge  tho  cattes  skiii, 
Than  wol  the  cat  wel  dwellen  in  hire  inn : 
And  if  the  cattes  skin  be  sleke  and  gay, 
She  wol  nat  dwellen  in  hons  half  a  day, 
Bnt  forth  she  wol, 

to  "shew  her  fur  and  be  caterwauled/'  as  Pope 
has  it  in  his  translation  of  the  "  Wif  of  Bathe's 
Prologue." 

The  kitten's  position  in  the  household  is  easier 
to  understand.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  amusing  of  pets.  The  man  who  could  watch 
a  kitten  and  not  lai)gh  must  have  had  a  deatii- 
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rattle  as  his  plaything  when  a  baby.  Not  only  is 
their  nnconscions  absurdity  immense,  but  they 
have  a  deliberate  appreciation  of  humour,  ^bey 
know  exactly  when  they  are  being  played  with 
and  when  teased.  Montaigne  "  playing  with  his 
cat  complains  she  thought  nim  but  an  ass." 

Te  who  can  smile — to  wisdom  no  disgimce 
At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face, 

must  remember  many  a  time  and  oft  when  the 
small  thing,  with  its  elegant  overtures  to  a  frolic, 
has  tempted  you  into  joining  it  in  a  fit  of  non- 
BNense.^  And  how  it  acted  all  the  time,  the  flnffy 
little  impostor  1  What  an  enthusiasm  it  obviously 
feigned  for  the  trailing  worsted,  what  desperate 
stru£[gles  it  made  believe  to  have  with  a  tassel, 
how  it  pranced  and  oavotted,  stancUng  ridiculously 
on  two  legs  and  skipping  sideways !  With  what 
matchless  art  did  it  not  pretend  to  get  itself 
into  inextricable  difficulties  with  a  chair  leg,  in 
order  to  show  off  a  hundred  pretty  devices  of 
paddling  with  its  paws,  and  then  in  an  instant 
now  it  was  up  and  off  with  its  tail  all  crooked,  its 
ears  anyhow,  and  an  absurd  affectation  of  being 
scared  I  Or,  when  two  are  together  and  one  is 
lazy,  with  what  adroitness  will  the  other  beguile 
its  companion  into  a  romp,  nadually  coaxing  it  on 
till  it  is  in  an  equal  frenzy  of  light-heartedness  with 
itself.  No  wonder  children  love  them  so.  Their 
faces  areas  sweetly  innocent  as  their  own,  and  their 
delightful  little  cosy  bodies  made  for  a  baby's 
cuddling.  Their  natures  are  curiously  alike.  A 
kitten  will  seldom  take  offence  at  what  a  little 
child  does  to  it— and  the  outrageous  liberties 
taken  with  pussy  are  sometimes  dreadful  to  con- 
template, i  have  seen  my  little  boy  go  through  a 
nieal  with  a  kitten  held  in  bag-pipe  fashion  under 
his  arm ;  and  the  poor  animal  stayed  there  with  a 
half-s(]^ueezed  look  on  its  face  that  was  infinitely 
pathetic,  but  made  no  complaint.  Its  confidence 
in  the  child  carried  it  through  the  ordeal.  It 
knew  he  would  not  do  it  if  it  was  not  all  right. 
And  80  it  was ;  for  by-and-by  the  boy  got  the 
kitten  and  a  saucer  of  milk  together,  and,  though 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  bobbing  of 
its  nose  into  the  milk,  the  kitten  took  it  all  as 
meant  in  kindness,  and,  when  it  had  had  its  face 
dried  on  a  pinafore,  was  ready  for  another  romp. 
But  they  can  scratch  when  the}"^  are  put  out,  as 
Joanna  Baiilie's  fat  Tommy  found — 

He  did  her  hinder  parts  assail 
I  And  pinched  and  pulled  the  kitten's  tail. 

On  this  her  sudden  anger  roso. 
She  turned  and  stiaightway  scratched  his  nose* 

But  it  is  of  course  the  good-humoured  and 
playful  kitten  that  chiefly  attracts  the  poets. 
Many  such  are  to  be  found  gambolling  in  verse : 
Wordsworth's  yellow  one,  playing  with  the  falling 
leaves — 

Over- wealthy  in  the  treasure 
Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure ; 

Gray's  toTtoiseshell,  that  got  drowned  trying  to 
eaten  gold-fish — 

Malignant  Fate  sate  by  and  smiled, 
The  slipp'ry  verge  her  feet  beguiled^ 
She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  ftom  the  flood, 
She  mowed  to  every  wat'ry  god 


Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirred. 
Nor  cruel  Tom  nor  Susan  heard — 
A  fav'rite  has  no  friend! 

From  hence,  ye  Beauties  undeceived. 
Know  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retrieved. 
And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all  that  tempts  your  wandering  eyes 
And  heedless  hearts  is  lawful  prise — 
Nor  all  that  glitters  gold; 

the  kittens  of  Cowper  and  Hurdis,  Blomfield  and 
Gay,  and  a  score  of  others  who  delight  in  "  the 
instinct  joy  of  kitten,"  **  the  kitling  ever  happy.** 
By-and-by,  and  all  too  soon,  they  grow  into  cats. 

And  so,  poor  kit !  must  thou  endure. 

When  thou  beoomest  a  cat  demure, 

Full  many  a  cuff  and  angry  word, 

Chased  roughly  from  the  tempting  board.  . 

But  yet,  for  that  thou  hast,  I  ween. 

So  oft  our  favoured  play-mate  been, 

Soft  be  the  change  which  thou  shalt  provo  I 

When  time  hath  spoiled  thee  of  our  love. 

Still  be  thou  deemed  by  housewife  fat, 

A  comely,  careful,  mousing  cat ; 

Whose  dish  is,  for  the  public  good, 

Beplenished  oft  with  savoury  food. 

Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  past, 

Be  thou  to  pond  or  dung- hill  cast ; 

But  gently  borne  on  gardener's  spade. 

Beneath  the  decent  sod  be  laid ; 

And  children  show,  with  glistening  eyes, 

The  place  where  poor  old  pussy  lies. 

In  connection  with  the  adace  that  the  cat  has 
nine  lives — found  very  usef ul,  Dv-the-way,  in  verse 
— a  very  delightful  instance  of  what  Bain  would 
cull  eccentric  ratiocination  occurs  in  Barry  Corn- 
wall.   The  line  is  this 

One  bite  of  a  mad  cat — no  more  than  would  kill  a 

Tailor, 

The  relation  here  of  a  nine-Hved  cat  (each  cat 
being  really,  therefore,  only  a  ninth  of  one)  to  a 
tailor  who,  they  say,  is  only  the  ninth  of  a 
man  is,  it  seems  to  me,  most  humorously  in- 
volved. For  myself,  I  discredit  the  theory  of 
sartorial  fractions,  and  hold  mth  the  poet  (Taylor) 
who  says — 

Some  foolish  knave,  I  think,  it  first  'began 
The  slander  that  throe  tailors  make  one  man. 

I  always  feel  inclined  to  retort  upon  it  with  the 
other  adage  that  "  'Tis  the  tailor  makes  the 
man  "  so  in  "  King  Lear," 

A  tailor  makes  a  man  ?  Aye,  a  tailor,  sir ; 

and  hesitate  to  contribute  my  acquiescence  in  the 
circuitous  arithmetic  of  the  playwright  who  makes 
a  character,  on  meeting  eighteen  tailors,  cry  out 
to  them  all, "  Oomeon ;  rii  fight  you  both." 

I  remember  well  enough  what  Petruchio  says  to 
his  tailor— 

O  monstrous  arrogance  !  Thon  liest, 
Thou  thread,  thou  thimble, 
Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half 
Yard,  quarter,  nail, 

Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket,  thou, 
Away,  thon  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  renmunt  1 

and  do  not  forget  Montaigne's  evidence.  "I 
have,"  he  says, "  an  honest  lad  to  my  taylor,  who  I 
never  knew  ffuilty  of  one  truth — no  not  when  it 
had  been  to  nis  advantage  not  to  lye.*' 
But  I  remember  also  how  master  Feeble,  "  the 
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forcible  Feeble/'  proved  himself  the  best  man  of 
all  Falstaff's  reoraits ;  with  what  discretion  Robin 
Starveling  played  the  part  of  Thiaby's  mother 
before  the  Duke;  and  carry  it  to  their  credit  the 
pabhc  spirit  of  those  stitchers  of  Tooley  Street. 

^  Giro  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice.  When  it 
^easeth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a  nian 
from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the  earth," 

I  have  no  wish  to  rehabilitate  IJrqniza  of  Paita, 
nor  apologize  for  the  tailor  who  pricked  the 
elephant's  trunk  with  his  needle  and  got  squirted 
with  a  puddle  by  Behemoth  for  doing  so — except 
to  say  that  I  think  the  elephant  was  an  ill- 
mannered  beast  to  go  thrusting  several  feet  of 
trunk  into  a  tailor's  shop.  Nor  do  I  ask  to 
have  that  nursery  rhyme  abolished  which  makes 
the  tailors  go  forth  to  attack  a  snail,  but  retire 
defeated  on  seeing  her  horns. 

Yet,  when  I  think  of  all  the  valiaut  tailors  of 
storv,  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  four-and-twenty 
of  me  trade  should  have  been  i)anic-stricken  at 
the  spectacle  of  an  enraged  snail.  What  shall 
we  say  of  that  Snip  of  Basle  who  kissed  the 
draffon-princess  ?  It  is  true  that,  the  worst  accom- 
plisned,  he  turned  and  fled,  leaving  his  victory 
mcomplete.  Not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  a  Hercules 
or  a  Sir  GfavTain  would  have  done ;  yet  how  many 
heroes  had  failed  before  the  tailor  succeeded! 
Then,  a^in,  there  was  that  other  who  passed  the 
niffht  with  a  bear,  and  uon  the  princess;  that 
otner  who  slew  seven  at  a  blow,  and  lived  him- 
self to  be  a  king;  that  brave  journeyman  whom 
Be  Quincey  has  made  immortal  for  his  courage.  In 
manv  other  ways  they  have  been  distinguished  these 
knights  of  the  needle,  from  the  father  (3  Thumbling 
to  the  tailor  of  Yarrow  who  beat  Mr.  Tickler 
hollow  at  backgammon.  Who  was  it  charitably 
mended  the  bean,  and  who  that  sewed  up  the 
ship  that  was  smashed  on  the  rocks  P  Oriental 
story  is  full  of  tailors  of  consequence.  Bemem- 
ber  that  one  who  befriended  Prince  Amgiad 
when  he  fell  among  the  Fire-worshippers,  and  nim 
who  took  in  the  poor  hunchback  who  choked 
with  a  fish-bone. .  Was  not  Aladdin  himself  the 
son  of  Mufltapha  the  tailor  P— and  a  right  good 
father  he  was,. dying  at  last  out  of  sheer  grief 
at  Aladdin's  scapegrace  ways.  In  the  great 
Mosque  at  Meooa  there  is  a  Tailor's  Grate. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  accumulate  such  testi- 
monies to  the  worth  of  the  cross-legged  craft— and 
not  more  use.  For  it  has  got  into  our  system — 
into  the  British  Constitution,  in  fact — that  it  takes 
nine  tailors  to  make  one  man,  and  the  equation  will 
never  nrobably  be  abandoned.  So  after  this  digres- 
sion let  me  return  to  Barry  Cornwall  ana  his 
mad  cat  and  its  nine  lives. 

In  every  town  there  is  a  constant  proportion 
of  vagabond  cats  that  have  no  homes ;  and  what 
house  is  there  that  has  not  at  one  time  or  another 
mysteriously  lost  its  catp  Now,  is  there  no  con- 
nection between  these  two  phenomena  P  For  my- 
self, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  lost "  cats 
are  merely  animals  that,  *'  to  serve  some  private 
ends,"  have  deliberately  gone  elsewhere.  The 
gipsy  instinct  has  overtaKen  them,  and  they  have 
decamped  in  quest  of  adventure,  and  on  the 
chance  of  "  bettering  "  themselves.  Some  of  them, 
perhaps,  go  away  to  die^for  is  it  not  a  curious 
lact  that  so  few  of  these  pets  ever  die  at  home  P 
Bat  the  majority  simply  disappear.  The  children 
are  told  pussy  has  "run  away."  By-and-by 


another  cat  comes.  That  is  to  say,  it  instals  itself. 
No  one  probably  invited  it^  but,  as  it  was  mewing 
very  much,  the  nall-door  or  the  kitohen-door  was 
opened,  and  it  was  allowed  to  come  in,  on  appro- 
bation. But  the  small  stranger  made  herself  at 
home  at  once,  rubbed  against  the  cook's  petti- 
coats— cats  have  an  extraordinary  instinct  for 
oooks— and  sat  down  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  hearth  opposite  the  fire,  and  there  it  re- 
mained. 

As  there  was  no  other  cat  in  the  house,  it  was 
taken  on.  Now,  it  must  have  come  from  some- 
where, as  certainly  as  its  predecessor  went  some- 
where ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a 
perpetual  exchanging  of  cats  going  on.  Everybody 
gets  everybody  else's  in  turn. 

This  mysterious  but  periodical  disappearance 
of  the  household  pets  finds,  however,  an  explana- 
tion in  the  popular  tradition  that  every  cat  has 
to  spend  one  life  out  of  its  nine  as  a  witch.  The 
time  comes  when  Death  beckons  to  Grimalkin,  and, 
whatever  she  is  doing,  she  has  to  obey.  But 
unless  it  be  for  the  ninth  and  fatal  time,  there  are 
no  corporeal  remains  to  show  for  the  decease, 
no  dead  cat  lying  in  the  garden,  or  on  the  out- 
house roof,  or  wnerever  it  may  have  been  that 
the  dread  summons  reached  her.  On  each  of 
the  other  eight  occasions  she  simply  vanished 
from  the  earth  as  the  cat  she  was,  and  in  the 
same  instent  reappeared  in  a  new  avater.  Tabby 
yesterday,  she  is  black  to-day.  But  the  supreme 
occasion  arrives  when  the  cat,  conscious  of  coming 
change,  site  before  the  fire,  looking  into  the  heart 
of  the  blaze,  and  lost  in  thought.  A  voice  she 
dare  not  refuse  to  hear  calls  her  away  from  the 
oomforteble  hearth^  and  she  goes,  pensively,  out 
into  the  dark  night.  The  wind  blows  shrill,  the 
clouds  are  drivmg  fast.  She  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  fire  and  the  cook.  But  something 
she  may  not  resist  draws  her  onward  deeper  into  the 
gloom.  The  bushes  round  her  hide  the  lighte  of 
the  house.  In  the  distence  she  hears  the  cater- 
wauling of  familiar  voices.  And  while  she  site, 
shivering,  wondering,  waiting,  it  all  happens,  and 
Giimalkui  suddenly  finds  herself  whisked  off  up 
into  the  .sky.  Along  cloak  streams  backwards 
from  her  shoulders,  a  broomstick  is  between  her 
legs — she  is  a  witch. 

Several  refer  to  her  as  a  thing  of  venom'd  spite 
and  cruel  scratch  "  "  from  a  witeh  transformed." 
So  in  Southey's  "  Witeh"— 

What  makes  her  sit  there  moping  by  herself, 
With  no  soul  near  her  but  that  great  bUick  cat, 
And  do  bnt  look  at  her  I 

and  in  Herrick's  **  Hag  " — 

In  a  dirty  hair-traco 

She  leads  on  a  brace 
Of  black  boar-cats  to  attend  her, 

Who  scratch  at  the  moon 

And  threaten  at  noon 
Of  night  from  Heaven  to  rend  her. 

Old  Grimalkin's  glaring  eyes,"  so  often  a  terror 
to  "  wee  sleekit  cowerin  "  mice,  is  thus  at  times 
uncanny  for  human  beings.  Envy,  "  spitting 
spite/'  is  symbolized  as  a  cat 

Not  that  the  familiar  of  the  "wise  woman" 
seems  to  take  any  very  active  part  in  her  unkind 
performances.  B!er  function  appears  to  be  that  of  a 
tecit  accomplice — one  who  looks  on  at  the  wicked- 
nesses of  the  Black  Art  without  actually  put- 
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ting  her  hand  to  any  particular  villany.  the  sleep- 
ing partner  of  the  confederacy.  In  Italy  the  cats 
that  walk  on  the  pantiles  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary only  are  supposed  to  be  witches,  and  as  such 
considered  worthy  of  death.  Somewhat  analogous 
is  our  own  "  March  cat/'  which  combines  with  the 
eccentricity  of  the  "  March  hare  "  a  suspicion  of 
necromantic  leanings. 

Belativity,  thy  name  is  Oat.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  Gnmallan  in  a  yacuum,  isolated,  alone  in 
space.  As  easy  to  think  of  matter  without  giving 
it  form  as  to  conceive  Fuss  without  either  a 
hearth,  a  dog,  or  a  mouse. 

"  Dire  foe  of  mouse  " — "  Grimalkin  to  domestic 
vermin  sworn  an  everlasting  foe." 

Such  are  the  usual  "  connotations,"  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  of  the  cat  in  verse.  She  is  the 
"  mouse-eater,'*  and,  because  the  poets  applaud 
her  taste,  becomes  the  "  harmless  necessary  cat." 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  classic  legend 
makes  this  animal  the  protector  of  the  innocent ; 
that  in  Hindoo  mythology  she  is  sometimes  the 
ally  of  little  birds,  and  that  in  monkish  tradition 
St.  Gertrude,  who  is  the  patroness  of  mice,  is  also 
the  protector  of  cats.  On  the  other  hand,  "  the 
vermin-hunter  *'  is  a  much  more  frequent  char- 
acter, and  the  oldest  of  all  myths  shows  us 
the  cat-moon  eating  up  the  gray  mice  of  twilight. 
-That  Diana,  a  lunar  aivinity,  should  have  ts^en 
the  feline  form  is  therefore  strictlv  in  accordance 
with  the  original  Aryan  fancy;  and  so,  too,  we  find 
Freyya,  the  Scandinavian  Selene,  drawn  sometimes 
by  a  team  of  cats. 

Our  mousers,  however,  seem  to  have  declined 
deplorably  from  their  old  standards  of  diligence 
and  dexterity.  In  other  respects  the  type  has 
been  immeasurably  improved.  The  size  of  some 
of  these  animals  gives  promise  that  before  long  we 
shall  have  cats  to  rival  that  Brobdingnsgian  crea- 
ture that  purred  like  a  dozen  stocking-weavers  at 
work  and  thought  Gulliver  too  small  an  insect  to 
run  after,  and  carrying  such  a  fleece  as  shall  make 
the  shearing  of  cats  an  operation  of  commercial 
yalue.  In  beauty  wo  have  Grimalkins  that 
would  have  driven  Bubastis  mad  with  envy  ; 
while  for  downright  wild-beastishness  what  can 
we  have  fiercer-looking  than  the  Bussian  lynx- 
like breed  P 

Yet,  all  the  same,  in  spite  of  their  Merovingian 
length  of  disorderly  fur,  or  their  furious  aspect, 
in  spite  too  of  their  surpassing  elegance  of  colour 
and  form,  a  suspicion  widely  prevaUs  Hiat  the 
towU'Cat  is  abandoning  its  taste  for  mice.  Daily 
familiarities  with  milkmen,  the  certainty  of  regular 
and  ample  meals,  have  dulled  its  appetite  for  the 
chase.  Though  it  may  not  have  forgotten  that  tbe 
mouse  is  toothsome,  it  remembers  more  than  it 
used  to  do  that  the  mouse  is  nimble,  and  very 
troublesome  to  catch.  An  ordinary  cat  will 
studiously  devote  its  day  to  the  circumvention  of 
the  lodger's  canary  rather  than  spend  an  hour 
upon  the  landlady's  rats.  A  single  bullfinch 
in  the  drawing-room  is  worth  a  wilderness  of 
mice  in  the  pantry. 

Let  take  a  cat,  foster  her  with  milk, 
And  tender  flesh,  and  make  her  couch  of  silk, 
And  let  her  see  a  monae  go  hy  the  wall. 
Anon  she  soometh  miUc  and  flesh  and  all. 
And  every  dainty  that  is  in  that  house, 
Such  appetite  hath  she  to  eat  the  mouse. 
Lo  here  hath  kind  her  domination, 
And  appetite  o'erogmee  diffpretioD, 


This  may  have  been  true  in  Ohaucers  time — ^it 
may  even  be  true  still.  But  yet  there  is  abun^^ 
dant  proof  for  the  accusation  that  mouse-catching 
has  become  for  the  town-cat  a  mere  pastime,  oi 
at  best  an  avocation,  a  parer^on.  Just  as  the 
town-sparrow  now  only  eats  msects  by  way  of 
dessert  as  it  were,  and  never  goes  among  trees  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  picnic,  so  the  oat  amuses  it- 
self over  the  mouse-hole  in  the  cupboard  on  a  wet 
afternoon — and  as  often  as  not  goes  to  sleep  at 
her  post. 

If  there  be  any  other  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  this  pretty  little  favourite,  it  is  surely  its 
habit  of  vociferous  dialogue  during  our  hours  of 
sleep.  **Foul  night- waking  cat" — "clamorous 
o'er  its  joys  *' — **  who  amant  misere."— (Shelley). 
How  heartily  the  poets  hated  it. 

I  would  rather  hear  cat-courtship 
Under  my  bed-room  window 

is  the  worst  that  Sonthey  can  say  of  odious 
sounds.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  any  disturb- 
ance of  slumber  more  exasperating  than  the 
melancholy  love-makings  of  cats  when  they  fore- 
gather immoderately  on  the  garden  wall  and  pro- 
long their  wof  ul  canticles  into  the  hours  of  dawn — 
the  dismal  soliloquy  muttered 

From  the  depths  of  a  divine  despair 

that  bj-and-by  becomes  a  gruesome  dialogue, 
in  which  the  two  voices  rise  in  unison,  from 
the  expression  of  a  profound  longing,  cavernous 
and  sepulchral,  up  and  up  and  up  through 
the  scale  of  sharpening  grief  to  the  utmost 
peaks  of  anguish,  and  then  in  a  frenzied 
climax  the  two  hearts  break  as  one  in  a 
piercing  discord  of  mutual  appeal  Is  all  over  ? 
Are  the  two  cats  lying  dead  r  Did  their  great 
hearts  rend  their  little  TOdies  in  that  last  unspeak- 
able moment  of  tender  despair  P  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Listen.  They  are  beginning  again,  exactly  where 
they  began  before,  atthe*'De  profuudis,"  and  they 
will  climb  up  the  keys  in  precisely  the  same  abomin- 
able crescendo  of  misery,  and  when  they  can  no 
longer  restrain  the  pent-up  torrent  of  their  tor- 
tured affections  they  will  mingle  their  voices  in  one 
wild  shattering  yell  of  pity  for  themselves. 

Yet  though  the  householder  empties  the 
phials  of  his  wrath — and,  if  of  a  choleric  soul,  also 
all  the  movable  trifles  about  the  bedroom  that 
may  seem  to  an  exasperated  imagination  suitable 
for  throwing-— upon  the  wretches  for  their  noc- 
turnal sibilations  and  those  turbulent  scrimmages 
which  invariably  seem  to  result  when  cat  meets 
cat  in  the  witching  hours  of  night,  there  comes 
with  daylight  a  milder  frame  of  mind.  The 
tranquil  spectacle  of  pussy  snugly  curled  up  in 
front  of  the  fire  routs  all  suspicions  as  to  its 
having  had  any  share  in  the  outrageous  frolics 
that  broke  the  slumbers  of  the  household,  and 
causes  the  disturbances  of  over-night  to  be  placed 
to  the  discredit  of  the  cat  "  next  door."  The  truth 
is,  we  are  all  too  fond  of  our  cats  to  continue  long 
in  wrath  with  them. 

Yet  in  fable  and  fairy  tale  they  are  not 
treated  with  the  tenderness  and  consideration  one 
would  expect  for  such  a  universal  favourite,  and 
the  poets  accept  this  tendency  of  folk-lore  to 
laugh  at  and  depreciate  Grimalkin.  All  the  cat- 
ptoems  banter  the  animal,  or  place  it  in  a 
ridiculous  light  Besides  those  already  noted, 
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there  la  Allan  Bamsey's  fable  of  the  cats  and  the 
cheese,  of  which  the  monkey  ate  two-thirds  in  try- 
ing to  make  an  exactly  eqnal  diTision,  and  kept 
the  other  third  for  his  tronble.  In  the  fable  of  the 
cat  and  the  fox  that  reproach  the  wolf  for  killing  a 
lamb,  and  immediately  go  off  and  kill  a  chicken 
themselves,  as  also  in  the  stories  where  the  cat  is 
fooled  by  the  mice,  made  to  take  the  hot  nuts  off 
the  bars  by  the  ape,  and  bepiQed  into  the  oven  by 
the  sparrows,  the  motive  is  always  to  tnm  the 
laogh  against  Pass. 

In  Cowper's  poem  of  the  "Retired  Gat,"  an 
excellent  illustration  is  given  of  the  creature's 
complacent  self-assurance  that  everything  in  a 
household  is  specially  arranged  with  relation  to 
its  own  comforts.  It  finds  the  garden  draughty, 
and,  searching  the  house  for  a  convenient  couch, 
**  some  place  of  more  serene  repose,"  discoven  an 
open  drawer  half-filled  with  soft  linen,  and  curls 
itjjelf  up  for  sleep.  By-and*b;^  Susan  comes  in  and 
shuts  tne  drawer,  pussy  taking  it  all  for  granted 
that  this  is  done  for  her  greater  tranquillity. 

Was  overeat  attended  thns? 

The  open  drawer  was  left,  I  see, 

Merely  to  prove  a  neat  for  me ; 

For  Boon  as  I  was  well  composed. 

Then  came  the  maid,  and  it  was  closed. 

How  smooth  these  kerchiefs,  and  how  sweet  I 

Oh  what  a  delicate  retreat ! 

I  will  resign  myself  to  rest 

Till  Sol,  declining  in  the  west, 

Shall  call  to  sapper,  when,  no  doubt, 

Susan  will  come  and  let  me  out. 

But  she  does  not,  and  the  cat  nearly  starves  to 
death. 

Even  the  notorious  fact  of  their  having  been 
worshipped  in  Egypt  brings  them  little  credit ;  it 
only  makes  Egyptian  worship  discreditable- 
Cats  and  dogs,  and  each  obsoener  beast. 
To  which  l^^yptian  dotards  once  did  bow* 

Or  again— 

Lang  syne  in  E^pt  beasts  were  gods, 
8aa  mony  that  the  men  tam'd  beasts, 
Tennin  and  brutes,  boot  house  or  hold. 
Had  offerings,  temples,  and  their  priests. 

And  then  the  poet  goes  on  to  say  how  one  day 
the  people  of  the  Nile  sacrificed  a  rat  to  the  great 
glory  of  the  cat,  and  next  day  a  cat  to  the  great 
glory  of  a  rat. 

aoi  that  their  worship  is  by  any  means  ex- 
tinct. Ton  have  only  to  go  to  a  cat-show  to  be 
assured  of  this.  The  old-world  dignities  of  priestly 
§ervice,  temple-ceremonial  and  posthumous  em- 
balming have  no  doubt  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  but  their  place  has  been  filled  by  a  homage 
whidi  is  certainly  more  intelligent  and  scarcely 
less  sincere.  The  da;jrs  are  long  gone  by  when, 
to  bury  a  cat,  processions  of  white-robed  Egyp- 
tians, crowned  with  convolvulus,  acacia,  and 
chrysanthemum,  trailed  their  effigies  of  water- 
heast  and  reptile,  and  images  of  dog-headed  or 
hawk-headed  gods,  with  the  clashing  of  cymbals 
and  the  singing  of  the  choirs  of  Isis,  down  through 
long  aisles  of  reverent  folk,  from  the  Memphian 
temple-gates  to  the  catacombs  under  the  rocks. 
Bat  the  modem  taxidermist,  as  well  as  he  can,  has 
taken  up  the  duties  of  the  priests,  and  where  the 
ereatnm  of  the  Pharaoh's  adoration  used  to  be 
spiced,  they  are  now  stuffed.   Instead  of  lying 


swathed  in  cloths  and  steeped  in  aromcCtio  gums 
within  a  syenite  sarcopha^s,  Fuss  stands  in  the 
back  parlour,  and  fixes  with  her  glassy  eye  the 
new  tenant  of  the  hearthrug,  and,  from  the  cold 
neutrality  of  wires  and  waoding,  gazes  upon  the 
domestic  circle  of  which  once  para  magna  fuit. 
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CHAPTBR  XLVIII. 
THE  NEWS. 

AGATHA  sat  alone  in  her  room  at  the  hotel 
that  evening,  waiting  for  Mr.  Whitehead. 
Mrs.  Birchmore  found  so  much  to  delight  her  in 
the  kitchens,  and  the  lighted  street,  that  she  did 
not  come  near  Agatha  unless  she  was  sent  for. 

It  was  useless  for  Agatha  to  try  to  read.  Now 
that  she  had  entered  upon  the  struggle,  it  filled  all 
her  thoughts.  Her  future  was  so  uncertam,  her  fate 
so  doubtful,  that  her  mind  wandered  among  dif- 
ferent visions,  anyone  of  which  might  be  possible. 
The  one  she  most  dreaded  to  see  rMdized  was  that 
of  herself  and  her  father  standing  as  open  enemies 
in  a  court  of  justice.  She  was  determined,  now,  that 
she  would  not  hesitate  even  at  this  ordeal.  But 
she  hoped  and  hoped,  and  almost  prayed,  that  he 
might  escape,  and  spare  her  this  final  shame  and 
disgrace. ' 

Thinking  of  this  distressed  and  harrassed  her ; 
she  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  trjring 
to  banish  the  horria  picture  from  her  min<L 
While  she  was  thus  restlessly  moving  about,some- 
one  came  into  the  room  very  quietly.  It  was  Mr. 
Whitehead.  Agatha  looked  at  his  withered  face, 
and  read  the  expression  on  it  immediately. 

"  Yon  have  some  news  I "  she  exclaimed. 

'*Tes,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have,"  said  Mr. 
Whitehead. 

*•  Is  it  bad  news  P — what  can  it  be  P — surely 
there  is  no  new  misfortune  can  happen  to  me  I  " 

Her  thoughts  fiew  instantly  to  Leonard,  and 
his  name  was  on  her  lips  ;  but  she  did  not  utter 
it.   She  waited,  afraid  to  anticipate  a  fresh  blow. 

"  Lord  Yanecourt  has  escapeo,"  said  Mr.  White- 
head ;  "  but  not  in  the  way  you  thought  of.  He 
has  escaped  the  law  here ;  but  doubUess  he  has 
gone  to  DO  judged." 

"Heisdeadl" 

**  Yes,  he  is  dead,"  answered  Mr.  Whitehead. 

Agatha  stood  quite  still  a  moment,  trying  to 
realize  that  what  she  had  so  dreaded  could  never 
come  to  pass ;  trying  to  realize  that  she  had  no 
longer  a  father ;  that  her  enemy  was  gone !  Then, 
with  a  heavy  .sigh,  she  went  to  a  chair  and  sat 
down,  leaning  her  head  back  wearily. 

"  Tell  me  how  it  happened,"  she  asked. 

"  That  is  iust  the  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  White- 
head. Then  he  described  to  her  how  he  had  found 
the  house  shut  up,  and  entered  with  the  police ; 
and  he  told  her  01  the  state  in  which  he  had  found 
her  father's  room. 
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**  The  body  lies .  nntonched  until  the  inguest," 
said  Mr.  Whitehead.  "  Then  it  must  be  decided 
whether  he  committed  suicide,  or  whether  he  was 
murdered." 

"  He  did  not  commit  suicide,*'  paid  Agatha. 
"No  one  who  knows  him  would  think  that,  what- 
ever the  appearances  might  be." 

"  You  base  that  merely  on  your  knowledge  of 
his  character  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  all ;  but  it  is  sufficient,  as  anyone 
iutimate  with  him  would  allow.  He  loved  life ; 
nothing  would  so  destroy  his  enjoyment  of  it  as 
to  iuduce  him  to  commit  suicide.  No ;  he  has 
been  murdered." 

•*  If  that  is  your  conviction,  I  will  go  to  the 
police  again  to-night.  They  are  inclinea  to  think 
it  suicide,  and  expect  it  to  be  so  decided  at  the 
inquest." 

Mr.  Whitehead  rose  from  his  chair  as  if  to  go. 
Agatha  put  out  her  hand  to  arrest  him. 

"  No  she  said ;  "  let  them  do  what  they  like, 
itnd  draw  what  conclusions  they  can.  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  For  my  part,  f  should  choose 
to  let  his  name  die  out  of  memory  as  soon  as  may 
be." 

**  But  if  he  was  murdered  P  " 

"  It  is  but  a  natural  end.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  life.  You  and  I  know  that  this  may  have 
been  an  act  of  revenge." 

"  Then  you  do  not  wish  the  police  stimulated  to 
exertion  at  all  ?  " 

**  Not  at  all.  Some  inquiry  there  must  be,  I 
suppose;  but  let  it  be  as  little  as  possible." 

xes ;  there  will  be  the  inquest.  I  cannot  go 
to  Ilverton  for  a  day  or  two,  as  I  shall  have  a 
great  deal  to  attend  to." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Agatha,  "  I  will  go  down 
to  Brookwood  to-morrow  morning.  Th^re  is  no 
need  for  me  to  be  in  town,  is  there  ?  " 

"  None  at  alL  It  will  be  much  better  for  you 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  these  wretched  details.  I 
will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  am  free  to  go  to 
Ilverton.  And  you  will  come  up  at  once,  will  you 
notP  as  I  am  anxious  to  have  tne  formal  identifi- 
cation completed  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Yes;  I  will  come  up  directly  I  hear  from  you. 
But  I  should  not  like  to  wait  here  in  this  hotel ;  I 
would  rather  go  home  and  set  my  cottage  in  order 
again." 

"  You  will  not  need  to  be  a  cottager  any  longer 
than  you  like/'  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction.  "  Upon  Lord  Vanecourt's  table 
lay  his  despatch-box  and  all  his  papers.  Now 
that  I  have  these  in  my  hands,  the  situation  is 
quite  ohanged.  Although  he  has  squandered  your 
money  like  water,  still  he  had  the  sense  to  make 
safe  a  very  nice  little  fortune.  This  I  believe  he 
effected  some  time  ago,  anticipating  that  he 
might  have  to  take  flight  at  some  time  or  other. 
A  good  deal  of  it  seems  to  be  lodged  in  foreign 
banks.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  now.  I  feel 
sure  I  shall  be  able  to  restore  it  all  to  you.  And, 
in  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  verv  glad  to  advance 
you  any  money  you  may  need. 

"Oh,  I  shall  need  none  at  present,"  said 
Agatha.  "  I  have  some  jewels  still  which  I  have 
not  sold.  They  will  bring  me  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds,  no  doubt — ^plenty  for  me  to  go  on 
with." 

"  You  need  not  sell  them,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead. 
"  There  is  money  here  which  will  cover  any  imme- 
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diate.  necessities.  No  doubt  Lord  Yaneconrt  had 
it  ready  for  his  travelling  expenses.  It  was  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  an  ulster  which  lay  upon  a  chair. 
Everything  was  prepared.  I  feel  sure  ne  meant  to 
have  left  the  house  in  an  hour  or  so,  when  this 
strange  fate  came  in  his  way." 
He  nanded  Agatha  a  pocket-book. 
"  No,"  she  said,  shrinking  back  a  little  into  her 
chair ;  "  you  keep  it." 

"  I  will  keep  the  book  if  you  wish  it,  and  the 
papers  it  contains,"  he  said,  "  but  the  money  will 
be  useful  to  you,  I  think.  There  are  about  a  hundred 
pounds  here  in  gold  and  notes.  It  is  your  money, 
remember." 

Well,"  assented  Agatha  with  a  sigh,  "take 
the  money,  and  I  will  keep  it.  But  don't  leave 

focket-book." 
will  take  it  with  me,  then,  and  look  it 
through.  It  contains  a  number  of  memoranda 
which  I  can't  make  out  at  present,  but  they  may 
be  of  assistance  when  I  have  gone  through  hu 
papers  thoroughly."  ^ 

"Very  likely"  said  Agatha;  "keep  it,  then. 
And  now,  Mr.  Whitehead,  let  us  agree  to  use  his 
name  as  seldom  as  possible.  He  is  dead;  let 
his  memory  die.  None  of  us  can  judge  him  now." 

"Be  it  so,  my  dear  young  lady.  I  will  not 
forget  your  wish.  But  even  in  the  presence  of 
this  unhappy  event,  I  cannot  help  rejoicing  that 
I  shall  be  able  ultimately  to  restore  to  you  some 
of  your  own.   Don't  deny  me  that  pleasure." 

"  No,"  said  Agatha,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  will 
not." 

"You  would  not  wonder  at  it,"  went  on  the  old 
lawyer,  "  if  you  could  realize  what  my  connection 
witn  your  family  has  been.  I  have  seen  your 
mother  robbed,  and  her  heart  broken.  I  hope  the 
worst  of  your  troubles  are  over,  and  I  am  glad  of 
it." 

He  rose  now  to  go,  for  it  was  getting  very  late. 
As  Agatha  put  her  hand  in  his,  she  felt  that  in 
this  crusty  old  lawyer  she  had  a  very  true 

friend. 

Until  late  Agatha  sat  alone  thinking. 

Mrs.  Birch  more  came  and  looked  into  the  room 
once;  but  Agatha's  face  was  so  sad,  and  she 
looked  so  absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  that  the  old 
woman  went  away  again  silently,  shaking  her 
head  and  mumbling  to  herself. 

At  last  Agatha  roused  herself,  and  rose  from 
her  chair.  The  notes  and  gold  lay  upon  the  table 
before  her.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself  because 
she  shrank  from  touching  them.  Conquering  the 
feeling,  she  approached  the  table,  and  took  the 
money  up  in  her  hands. 

"  He  IS  dead ! "  she  said.  "  None  of  us  can 
judge  him  now.  And  if  I  can  do  it,  I  will  prevent 
the  world  from  ever  hearing  of  his  crimes.  If 
Colonel  Atman's  creed  is  true,  his  punishment  is 
yet  to  come." 

She  turned  away,  and  went  to  her  bedroom. 
There  she  found  Mrs.  Birchmore  waiting  for  her, 
more  than  half  asleep ;  for  now  that  sne  had  no 
other  duties  to  perform,  she  insisted  on  attempting 
to  play  the  part  of  lady's  maid.  But  the  role, 
which  belongs  to  lifht  comedy,  liccame  burlesque 
in  her  hands,  and  Agatha  promptly  sent  her 
away. 

"  Bring  me  some  breakfast  early  to-morrow/' 
she  said,  "  and  we  will  start  as  soon  as  ever  we 
are  ready.   We  are  going  back  to  Brookwood." 
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"What!**  cried  Mrs.  Birchmore  in  dismay, 
"  and  me  wi'ont  a  look  at  the  shops  or  streets  or 
aaythinff ! " 

WeU,"  said  Agatha,  smiling  at  the  old 
woman's  disappointment,  "  you're  not  obliged  to 
come,  yon  know." 

"I  ain't  a  goin'  to  leave  you,  Missie,  till  you 
don't  want  me  no  longer.  Nobody  else  'd  know 
just  bow  yon  likes  things.  Ill  f oiler  ye  to  the 
end  o'  the  world,  Missie,  but  all  the  same,  I  do  say 
it*s  strange  a  young  lady  like  you  should  be  fond 
o'  that  desolate  ole  place  where  a  body  can't  even 
bay  a  new  cotton  frock." 

Agatha  laughed.  "  111  wait  till  you've  bought 
what  you  want  to-morrow,"  she  said,  "  there  are 
plenty  of  shops  close  by  here." 

With  which  concession,  Mrs.  Birchmore  was 
obliged  to  be  content. 


CHAPTEK  XLH. 
LOVSBli. 

Br  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Agatha  was  at 
home  again.  She  never  knew  till  now,  how  she 
had  grown  to  love  her  cottage  and  its  peaceful, 
idyllic  surroundings.  It  was  indeed  like  coming 
home,  to  return  to  this  quaint  little  place. 

Directly  the  doors  were  unlocked  Mrs.  Birch* 
more  hung  np  her  bonnet  on  its  accustomed  peg, 
lit  a  fire,  and  then  began  to  work  away,  broom  in 
hand.  In  a  verj  short  time  the  little  kitchen 
began  to  wear  its  freshest  and  cleanest  face. 
When  the  old  woman  called  to  Agatha  that  tea 
was  ready,  she  came  down  the  precipitous  stair- 
case from  her  bedroom,  to  find  everything  in  order. 
It  seemed  as  if  this  strange  interval  of  adventure 
must  have  been  a  dream ;  as  if  it  were  only  this 
morning  that  Leonard  had  waited  for  her  at  the 
gate,  and  they  had  wandered  together  down  the 
hme  to  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

**  Them's  the  cows,  I  guess,"  said  Mrs.  Birch- 
more, as  they  heard  the  yard  gate  opened,  "I 
caught  a  brat  goin*  by  and  told  him  to  say  to 
Farmer  Murchison  as  you  were  come  back.  And 
the  boy,  he  told  me  the  cows  were  in  Murchison 's 
medder." 

Agatha  left  the  table  and  went  to  the  cottage 
door.  Yes,  there  were  her  cows,  being  driven  into 
the  fields  beyond  the  orchard  by  a  peasant  lad. 
Agatha  went  away  over  the  grass  to  the  field 
gaXe ;  she  reached  it  just  as  the  cows  were  shut 
maid&  They  knew  ner,  and  stood  close  to  the 
gate  with  their  gentle  faces  towards  her ;  Agatha 
put  her  hands  on  their  broad  brows. 

She  stood  like  this  a  long  while,  thinkingr ;  her 
ejeB  wandered  away  to  the  silver  streak  of  the 
Solent  which  she  could  see  across  the  fields,  and  to 
the  outline  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  growing  dim  in 
the  haze  of  the  late  afternoon.  Presently  her 
thoughts  were  disturbed  by  a  consciousness  she 
could  not  understand.  She  turned  quickly  and 
saw  Leonard  Dering.  He  was  kneeling  on  the 
grass,  a  little  distance  from  her;  his  paint  box 
was  open  before  him;  he  was  busy  sketching. 
"Don't  move  any  more ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  that 

is  Just  right.  I  could  hardly  see  vour  face  before." 
"Do you  expect  me  to  stand  for  my  portrait?  " 

asked  Agatha.  "  What  inducement  have  you  to 

offer  P" 
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"This— that  if  you  will  stand  still  but  a  little 
longer,  there  will  be  a  most  delightful  sketch  in 
existence  of  you  and  your  cows." 

"  How  is  it  you  are  here  ?  "  asked  Agatha,  "I 
thought  you  were  in  London  ?  " 

1  followed  yon,'*  said  Leonard,  nnblushingly. 
"  I  went  to  your  hotel  this  morning  and 
found  you  had  left  I  drove  off  to  Mr.  White- 
head's oflBce.  He  told  me  you  had  come  here.  I 
returned  to  my  rooms,  packed  up  my  portmanteau 
and  my  paint  box  and  got  down  to  Brockenhurst 
an  hour  ago.  I  sent  my  portmanteau  and  a 
note  to  Meredith  in  a  donkey  cart,  and  started 
to  walk  to  Ferrybridge.  I  don't  j^retend  that 
this  was  the  shortest  way ;  but  I  was  on  the 
look  out  for  something  to  sketch,  and  you  can't 
deny  that  I  have  come  the  right  way  for  that." 

*•  Did  Mr.  Whitehead  tell  you  " 

•*  He  told  me  of  Lord  Vanecourt's  death." 

For  a  little  while  they  said  nothing.  Leonard 
went  on  painting  and  seemed  absorbed  in  his 
work;  while  Agatha  stood  motionless,  her  eyes 
upon  him.  Her  mind  had  gone  back  to  Colonel 
Atman ;  she  was  recalling  his  words ;  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  pledged  herself  to  live  for 
Leonard  Dering,  and  remain  always  by  his  side. 
And  yet  Leonard  Dering  had  never  asked  her  to 
do  this !  Her  face  flushed  a  little,  and  her  eyos 
grew  bright  as  they  rested  on  him.  For  she  had 
the  consciousness  of  his  love. 

It  seemed  to  Agatha  a  long  time  that  she  stood 
thus,  and  Leonard  worked  on  silently.  At  last  he 
put  down  his  brushes. 

*'  The  light  is  changing,*'  he  said,  "  I  can  do  no 
more." 

He  closed  his  paint  box,  with  the  sketch  in  its 
lid,  and  before  Agatha  had  time  even  to  ask  to 
look  at  it,  he  was  beside  her,  looking  into  her 
face. 

"Mr.  Whitehead  told  me  another  thing,"  he 
said,  "  Sometime  ago  while  I  was  in  the  torment 
of  knowing  von  were  a  prisoner,  and  not  l^owing 
how  to  find  you,  he  told  me  he  believed  Lord 
Vanecourt  had  gambled  away  most  of  your  for- 
tune, and  had  so  secured  the  rest  that  you  would 
not  be  able  to  recover  it.  To-day  when  I  went  to 
him  he  pointedly  asked  me  if  I  remembered  what 
he  had  said  P  Ihad  no  idea  the  old  fellow  had  so 
much  feeling.  I  thought  he  was  made  of  parch- 
ment." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Agatha,  be- 
wildered. 

**  Why,  don't  you  see  P  Of  course  he  had  guessed 
that  I  was  madly  in  love  with  you :  he  knows  I 
have  not  a  penny  in  the  world,  and  in  fact  possess 
nothing  but  my  wits  and  my  debts.  He  saw  at, 
once  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  you  because  I  was 
afraid  you  might  turn  out  after  all  to  be  an  heiress, 
lam  not  afraid  now.  In  that  respect,  if  in  none  other 
we  are  equals.  Agatha,  I  have  talent— that  I  know ; 
if  I  work  hard  as  a  painter  I  shall  succeed.  I  will 
work  night  and  day  to  win  you  in  the  end.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  share  my  fortunes  while  I  am 
burdened  with  debts  and  unable  to  face  the  world 
properly.  Till  they  are  paid  I  mean  to  live  abso- 
lutely in  my  work,  if  you  will  but  encourage  me. 
I  propose  to  take  a  barn  out  here  in  the  forest  and 
convert  it  into  a  studio.  I  shall  live  like  a  hermit, 
on  crusts  and  water,  with  nothing  to  distract  me 
from  my  work.  For  if  you  will  smile  on  it,  that 
wiU  not  be  distraction,  but  inspiration.  Agatha, 
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promise  me  that  wHen  my  debts  are  paid,  you 
win  be  my  wife.  Do  not  let  us  waste  oar  youth — 
let  us  go  to  meet  the  future  together ! " 

Agatha's  promise  had  already  been  given  ;  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  it  now. 

"  When  your  debts  are  paid  I  '  she  said,  but 
yon  will  have  to  work  very  nard.  And  what  about 
goinff  back  to  India  P  " 

**  Oh,  I  shall  resign  my  commission.  The  only 
way  I  can  retrieve  my  position  is  by  hard  work. 
Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  thatr  No;  and 
moreover  the  work  I  propose  to  do  seems  to  me 
the  one  thing  worth  ooing  in  the  world  P  I  sup- 
pose because  it  is  the  one  thins  I  can  do." 

"  Why  have  you  not  worked  before  ?  " 

"  I  have ;  I  have  been  a  student  in  thorough 
earnest.  But  my  career  was  arranged  for  me,  and 
I  did  not  feel  sufficiently  positive  to  force  myself 
out  of  it  and  into  another.  My  hand  had  its 
cunning,  but  my  brain  did  not  conceive.  I  had 
not  met  my  inspiration.  Now  it  is  different.  I 
am  full  of  thought,  full  of  ideas,  full  of  hope.  The 
future  seems  grand  before  me ;  I  long  to  be  at 
work,  to  be  advancing.  And  you  wDI  help  me, 
Agatha  P" 

"  Yes."  said  Agatha,  "  I  will  help  von." 

It  was  dusk  now ;  they  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  path  at  the  side  of  the  orchard.  Agatha's 
heart  was  beating  high  with  happiness.  At  first 
what  he  had  said  about  the  old  lawyer  bewildered 
her.  But,  as  she  thought  of  it  she  understood  Mr. 
Whitehead  had  given  her  another  proof  of  his 
friendship — a  strange  one,  but  real.  Me  had  pur- 
posely misled  Leonard  Deriug  into  supposing  that 
she  was  left  penniless.  For  a  moment,  Agatha 
was  indignant  at  the  subterfuge.  But  sbe  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Whitehead  knew  very  little  of 
Leonard  Dering  personally ;  that  but  a  few  brief 
days  ago,  Leonard  was  still  understood  to  be  en- 
gaged to  the  girl  who  professed  to  be  Lord  Vane- 
court's  daughter;  and  that  he  hadproposed  to 
marry  her  simply  for  her  money.  Wnat  wonder 
Mr.  Whitehead  should  be  tempted  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  those  affections,  which  were  ^ven 
with  such  seeming  suddenness  to  the  real  heiress, 
the  moment  she  appeared  on  the  scene  P 

And  now,  Agatha  reflected,  as  she  walked  to 
and  fro  in  the  dusk,  while  Leonard  talked  to  her 
of  his  work  and  of  the  future — now  she  had 
accoznplished  something  which,  had  she  always 
remained  Agatha  Vale,  could  never  have  been 
done;  she  absolutely  knew  that  this  man  who 
walked  beside  her,  loved  her  for  herself  alone.  He 
believed  her  to  have  no  greater  wealth  than  that 
which  she  could  earn  by  her  butter-making.  He 
looked  forward,  as  to  an  added  happiness,  to 
have  to  work  for  her,  as  well  as  for  himself.  After 
all,  Agatha  decided  in  her  happy  heart,  this  cer- 
tainty brought  a  delight  with  it,  which  she  could 
never  have  attained  had  she  always  held  her  own 
position.  She  determined  to  enjoy  it  as  long  as 
possible ;  she  let  him  talk  of  the  future  which  he 
was  to  create,  and  breathed  no  vrord  as  to  her 
own  possessions.  For  it  was  a  rare,  sweet  happi- 
ness to  hear  his  words. 

Only  those  who  have  loved  absolutely,  un- 
selfishly, know  that  it  is  so ;  but  indeed  love  is 
more  than  life. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  they  left  the  path, 
crossing  the  orchard  to  the  cottage  door.  As  they 
approached  it,  a  dark  figure  came  out  of  the 


lighted  interior,  and  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  watching  them. 

"  Who  is  it  P"  asked  Agatha,  and  then  added, 
as  she  drew  nearer, "  Why,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Meredith  I 
How  did  you  know  I  was  here  P  " 

"  T  was  in  Sway  hamlet,  and  they  told  me  you 
had  driven  through.  I  came  on  directly  to  tell 
you  how  thankful  I  am  to  see  you  safe  back 
again." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Meredith,"  said  Agatha.  She 
put  her  hand  in  his,  and  he  grasped  it  warmly. 

"I  can  never  tell  you  what  anxiety  I  went 
through  when  I  came  back  here  that  day,"  he 
saidf  and  found  the  cottage  deserted  and  locked 
up.  And  I  can  never  tell  you  the  relief  it  was  to 
me,  when  I  heard  you  were  safe." 

"And  you  will  never  be  able  to  express  your 
astonishment  when  you  hear  the  whole  stoxy," 
said  Leonard  Dering.  "I  propose  to  keep  you 
up  all  night,  in  order  that  you  shall  hear  it  pro- 
jjerly." 

"Kow,  I  want  to  ask  two  questions,"  said  Mr. 
Meredith,  following  Agatha,  who  led  the  winrinto 
the  kitchen,  which  was  brightly  lit  by  a  blazing 
wood-fire.  "  Dering  has  told  me  a  good  deal  in 
the  wild,  incoherent  letters  I  have  had  from  him 
lately.  But  he  has  not  told  me  by  what  name  we 
are  to  call  you." 

Agatha  sat  down  in  the  rocking-chair,  and 
looked  for  a  moment  into  the  blaze  of  the  fire. 
Then  she  answered  quietly-— 

"  By  the  name  under  which  I  am  known  here. 
I  never  wish  to  be  called  by  my  own.  It  is  best 
so,  I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so ;  though  it  seems  a  strange 
decision.    What  do  you  think,  Dering  P  " 

Mr.  Meredith  was  standing  by  the  hearth  close 
beside  Agatha's  chair.  Leonard  had  put  his 
paint'box  on  the  table,  and  opened  it  to  look  at 
his  sketch.  He  looked  up  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. 

"  I  think  it  is  best  so/'  he  said.  And  then  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Meredith  what  associations 
Agatha's  own  name  must  have  for  her  lover ! 

"  Well,  then,  that  is  decided.  And  now,  how 
much  am  I  to  tell  my  mother  of  your  story  P  She 
is  (juite  ill  with  curiosity,  and  it  is  a  constant  and 
active  occupation  for  me  to  evade  her  inquiries. 
But,  thougn  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  me  to  tell 
her  all  I  know,  and  have  done  with  it,  I  cannot 
allow  myself  to  forget  that  what  she  kno«rs,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  knows." 

*'I  am  very  anxious  to  avoid  any  talk,  any 
publicity,"  said  Agatha. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  "  I  will  onl^ 
give  her  selections.  Am  I  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  those  selections  myself  P  " 

"Tell  her  as  little  as  you  can,"  said  Agatha, 
looking  up  with  a  smile.  "I  trust  to  you  to 
spare  me  as  far  as  possible." 

"  I  will  do  my  best.  Poor  mother  I  could  she 
but  know  what  a  heroine  of  romance  we  have  here 
in  our  own  parish ! " 

Agatha  laughed. 

"  Very  soon  I  shall  be  at  work  on  my  butter 
again,"  she  said,  "  looking  as  prosaic  as  possible. 
And  if  people  came  to  stare  at  me  as  a  heroine 
of  romance,  they  would  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed." 

"  I  don't  think  they  would,"  said  Mr.  Merediths 
'*  What  a  lovely  sketch  that  is,  Dering  1 " 
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^  oil,  1  liave  not  seen  it,"  said  Agatlia,  rising 

n'  \ly,  and  coming  between  them.  *'  It  is  in- 
lovely  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  deligbtful  it 
must  be  to  be  able  to  do  such  work  as  that, 
insteftd  of  printing  pictures  of  cows  on  pats  of 
butter." 

"  I  am  glad  jon  like  it,"  said  Leonard.  "  Mere- 
dith, jon  mnst  help  me  find  a  bam  or  something 
big  enongh  to  turn  into  a  stndio.  I  am  going  to 
camp  out  in  the  forest  this  winter  and  work." 

•*  rll  find  you  a  place,"  said  Mr.  Meredith ;  "  no 
fear  of  that.  I  shall  be  only  too  delighted  to 
have  you  at  work  here,  ^w,  do  you  know, 
Dering.  I  Teally  think  we  must  start  on  our  walk 
home." 

"I  suppose  we  must,"  said  Leonard,  shutting 
up  his  pamt-boz  with  a  sigh. 

They  said  good-bye  to  Agatha ;  and,  as  they 
went  outside  and  passed  the  little  lozenge-paned 
window,  both  paused  an  instant  to  look  at  the 
picture  she  formed  sitting  there  by  the  cottage- 
hearth.  The  vivid  light  of  the  wood-flame  fell  on 
her  face,  and  lit  up  her  dark  hair. 

Neither  of  them  had  seen  her  before  she  had 
known  trouble ;  but  each  had  the  thought  in  his 
mind  that  she  could  not  have  been  so  beautiful 
in  her  early,  untroubled  girlhood  as  she  was 
now. 

After  a  moment's  glance,  they  turned  and 
walked  away  arm-in-arm — one  an  accepted,  one  a 
hopeleBa  lover. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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J ANY  are  the  quaint  and  curious  volumes  of 
forgotten  lore  which  may  be  found  hidden 
from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  and  buried  far  back 
on  the  dusty  bookshelves  of  that  great  receptacle 
for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  the  British 
Museum,  and  amongst  them  none  perhaps  is  more 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  general  reader  than 
the  Ayecotigh  M88.  The  perusal  of  these  manu- 
scripts will  be  found  especially  attractive  to  those 
interested  in  the  progress  of  medical  science, 
serring  as  they  do  to  show  that  in  whatever  other 
respects  our  forefathers  had  the  advantage  of  us, 
it  was  not  in  the  various  modes  adopted  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  preservation  of 
health.  No,  in  these  matters,  the  so-called  good 
old  times  certainly  left  much  to  be  desired. 

The  cure  of  hydrophobia,  from  the  earliest 
times,  seems  to  have  alike  exercised  and  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  medical  practitioner,  nor  even  at 
the  present  day  can  it  really  be  said  that  anything 
has  been  discovered  for  the  alleviation  of  this  dis- 
tressing malady.  But  the  writer  of  the  Ayscough 
manuscripts  seems  to  have  been  puzzled  with  no 
such  difficulty.  To  him  the  cure  of  disease  arising 
from  the  "  bite  of  a  madd  dogg  "  was  a  matter  of 
small  moment^  no  less  than  two  infallible  remedies 
are  there  given;  the  first  being  pharmaceutical, 
Ihe  second  occult.  It  were  hara  jto  say  which  is 
likely  to  be  most  efficacious,  "  a  cataplasm  made 
ofnntts,  with  an  onion,  salt  and  honoy,"  which, 
according  to  the  writer,  **  helpeth  the  biting  of  a 
madd  dogg,"  or  the  crying  out  in  a  loud  voice 
"Lemas,  Jjamns,  Remus,  Kamus,  Oxiologe 
both  are  highly  recommended.  There  is  to  be 


noticed,  moreover,  a  singular  vagueness  charao- 
terizing  these  prescriptions.  Thus,  in  the  first,  it 
is  not  easv  to  determine  from  the  sentence  as  ^  it 
stands,  whether  the  cataplasm  is  intended  to  assist 
the  "  madd  dogg "  in  biting,  or  his  victim  in 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  ]i>ite ;  and  in  the 
second,  no  information  is  vouchsafed  as  to  the 
time  when  the  words  which  constitute  the  charm 
are  to  be  repeated,  nor  yet  as  to  whether  its 
efficacy  would  be  the  more  potent,  supposing  them 
spoken  before  or  after  the  bite. 

A  **  charme,"  and  certain  cure  for  those  who  are 
mad,  man  or  beast,  is  as  follows : — The  hair 
heina  cut  off,  lay  betony  to  the  mould  of  the 
head."  Then  write  on  a  piece  of  cheese  the  words 
*'  Antanbrajron  Tetragrammaton,"  and  give  it  unto 
the  party  diseased."  What  the  party  so  diseased 
is  to  do  with  the  cheese  thus  peculiarly  treated,  the. 
writer  does  not  say. 

Another  very  common  fear  in  the  minds  of  our 
forefathers  was  the  dread  of  bein^  secretly  made 
away  with  by  means  of  poison,  administered  either 
in  food  or  on  a  prepared  weapon.  Here  is  a  cure 
for  injuries  of  the  latter  kind.  "  Take  a  toad  and 
put  it  in  a  glass  and  stop  it  very  close ;  inclose  this 
glass  in  some  earthen  vessel  filled  fnll  with  sand, 
thereby  the  better  to  prevent  it  breaking ;  go  sett 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  be  consumed  to  ashes,  and 
apply  them  to  the  place  wounded,  and  it  is  a 
perfect  remedy."  If  the  poison  be  the  result  of 
the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  however,  the  better  way  to 
obtain  relief  is  to  "  say  to  an  asse  secretly,  and  as 
it  were  whispering  in  his  ear, '  I  am  bitten  with  a 
scorpion,'  a  cure  will  result."  It  mi^ht  be  a  ques- 
tion of  some  nicety  to  decide  whether  m  the  absence 
of  the  harmless  animal  referred  to,  if  the  sufferer 
repeated  the  words  in  the  ears  of  the  attendant  sug- 
gesting the  remedy  a  similar  favourable  result 
would  ensue. 

Various  are  the  means  and  directions  ^ven  for 
the  cure  of  that  most  distressing  complaint,  colic, 
BO  our  forefathers,  in  this  respect,  were  well  pro- 
vided, and  might  pick  and  choose.  A  verv  simple 
remedy  was  a  pottage  made  from  the  fiesh  of  an 
"  olde  decrepit  cocke,"  which  has  "  softer  flesh 
than  those  which  are  younger,  and  is  therefore 
good  for  the  colic  passion."  Other  cures  sug^sted 
are  neither  as  simple  nor  as  free  for  objection  in 
practice.  In  cases  of  sore  throat  it  is  recommended 
that  the  dried  heads  of  the  vipers  be  sewn  up  in  a 
black  silk  bag  and  worn  roand  the  neck  as  a  cnarm. 

For  dysentery  the  best  advice  is  to  pound  up  the 
bowl  of  an  old  tobacco  pipe,  and  to  swallow  the 
powder  in  any  convenient  fluid.  In  cases  of 
epistaxis  the  remedy  wpuld  be  a  leaf  of  the 
plant  called  periwinkle,  dried  and  placed  under 
the  tongue.  The  juice  of  a  pomegranate  dropped 
in  the  eyes  is  a  useful  treatment  for  yellow  jaun- 
dice, n  the  feet  of  persons  suffering  from  gout 
be  washed  with  the  broth  of  turnips,  it  will  miti- 
gate the  pain.  Asparagus  will  be  found  useful  in 
cases  of  stomach-ache,  for  it  "  doth  mollify  the 
^lly  geutlv."  Headache  is  a  common  enough 
complaint  but  it  would  be  rather  difficult,  not  to 
say  unpleasant^  for  a  cure  to  tie  round  one's  neck. 
"  a  halter  wherewith  a  person  hath  been  hanged." 

There  are  numerous  specifics  given  for  the  cure 
of  agues,  complaints  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
our  forefathers,  but  one  only  will  be  sufficient  for 
mention  here — "  Take  a  crust  of  bread,  and  write 
these  three  words  following,  and  after  they  be 
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writ  eat  tbcm  ;  calida,  calidan,  caiidant ;  "  These 
directions  are  simple  though  not  very  explicit 
The  other  specifics  for  ague  given  in  the  Ayacotiah 
manuscripts  are  a  little  more  complex,  but  the 
reader  is  assured  they  will  be  found  equally 
efficacious. 

And  now  to  condade  our  extracts  from  tbis  curious 
old  volume  witb  the  following  method  whereby 
'*  to  release  a  woman  in  travell."  It  should  have 
been  popular  with  the  obstetric  practitioner  of  the 
perioa.  He  had  simply,  no  matter  how  tedious  the 
labour,  to  throw  over  the  top  of  the  house  where  a 
"  woman  in  travell  '*  laj,  a  stone  or  any  other  tbing 
that  bad  killed  three  living  creatures — namely, "  a 
man,  a  wild  boare,  and  a  sheebeare.*'  It  is  a  matter 
of  some  surprisCftbat  so  safe  and  speedy  a  method  of 
delivery  in  childbirth  should  have  become  obso- 
lete ;  but  possibly  a  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
difficulty  which  would  be  felt  in  procuring  a 
"  stone  or  any  other  thing"  fulfilling  the  necessary 
requirements,  or  perhaps  even  the  uncertainty  of 
the  result  may  have  contributed  to  this  end.  J.G-. 


ON  IMAKING  A  POINT  OF  IT. 

WHENEVER  a  man  or  woman  gets  into 
the  habit  of  saying  "I  always  make  a 
point  of  it"  we  may  safely  look  out  for  something 
prickly.  Indeed,  if  it  were  pardonable  to  imagine 
what  kind  of  proverbial  remark  Sam  Weller 
would  have  made  on  the  question,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  he  would  have  said  "  Only  making 
a  point  of  it,  as  the  thistle  said,  when  it  stuck 
in  the  young  ladv's  hand." 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  original  per- 
sons who  made  a  point  of  it  were  afflicted  with 
bad  memories.  A  knot  in  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief^ a  bit  of  string  round  the  finger,  a  piece 
of  paper  wrapped  round  your  keys,  are  some  of 
the  ingenious  ways  in  which  modem  persons 
BO  afflicted  endeavour  to  remember.  The  Greeks 
and  Eomans  had  a  different  way.  They  made  a 
puncture  on  a  tablet  of  wood,  or  metal,  or  a  leaf, 
and  it  served  to  remind  them  of  engagements,  or 
of  prominent  events.   They  made  a  point  of  it. 

If  Mrs.  Punctilio  were  to  carry  a  card  about 
witb  her,  and  make  a  point  on  it  as  often  as  sbe 
uses  the  phrase,  sbe  would  have  to  bold  it  in  her 
hand  in  a  long  conversation,  and  bystanders 
would  fancy  she  were  pricking  out  a  pattern.  The 
good  lady  uses  the  phrase  to  illustrate  her  own 
virtues,  and  the  virtues  of  her  lamented  husband. 
It  is  said — though  one  does  not  like  to  repeat 
scandal — that  poor  Mr.  Punctilio  was  led  such  a 
life  that  he  died  early:  a  victim  to  his  wife's 
superior  virtue.  His  wife  used  him  as  a  pin- 
cushion, in  which  to  stick  her  moral,  ecclesiastical, 
financial,  domestic,  and  general  comments,  until 
human  nature  could  endure  no  more. 

Persons  of  the  type  of  Mrs.  Punctilio  are  very 
common,  and  often  very  difficult  to  live  with,  or  to 
tolerate.  It  is  unpleasant  to  feel  that  we  invari- 
ably suffer  by  their  suggested  comparisons,  and 
that  all  our  belongings  are  inferior  likewise. 

The  old  maid,  who  is  such  a  perfect  manager, 
ia  rather  a  familiar  personage.  She  always  makes 
a  point  of  ringing  up  her  servants  at  a  particular 
hour;  of  surprisinff  them,  now  and  then,  by 
coming  down  stairs  before  she  has  been  called  ;  of 
Bitting  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing- 
room,  to  see  that  Maria  dusts  it  properly,  and 
arranges  everything  in  order ;  of  leavmg  money 


about  in  odd  places,  to  test  the  honesty  ol  t^r 
maids ;  and  of  doing  everything  in  an  awkward, 
irritating,  and  suspicious  manner.  She  is  all 
points.  But,  to  her  credit,  be  it  said,  her  maids 
are  well  trained,  and  when  they  leave  her  they  get 
better  situations. 

"I  always  make  a  point.of  never  wasting  any- 
thing ! "  Men  and  women  who  use  this  littie 
speech,  go  off  into  absurd  extremes,  and  become 
collectors  of  rubbish  and  antiquities — ^personal 
and  domestic  antiquities,  we  mean.  Old  string, 
old  envelopes,  old  bits  of  carpet,  old  gloves,  and 
other  odds  and  ends,  are  preserved,  not  for  any 
useful  purpose,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  saving. 
Nero  scarcely  belonged  to  this  class,  and  yet  he 
saved  up  the  hairs  he  had  cut  from  his  chin  the 
first  time  he  shaved,  to  show  that  he  had  onoe 
been  a  boy ! 

There  is  scarcely  an  inconvenient  or  disagreeable 
habit  which  is  not  excused  by  the  saying  about 
making  a  point  of  it  The  sight-seers,  who  chip 
off  bits  of  every  ancient  thing  they  see,  who  cut 
their  names  on  trees,  or  on  green  hill-tops,  or  pen- 
cil their  signatures  on  door-posts,  winchniUs,  and 
other  places,  would  be  more  reasonable  if  they 
refmined  from  being  quite  so  anxious  for  col- 
lecting curiosities,  and  earning  immortalil^. 

"I  always  make  a  point  of  telling  him  he's 
looking  better,"  is  a  common  remark  one  hears 
about  some  asthmatic,  consumptive,  or  dyspeptic 
person.  The  victim  learns*  to  understand  the 
value  of  these  compliments,  and  to  trust  to  two 
infallible  authorities,  not  intent  on  making  points 
— namely,  his  sensations,  and  his  looking-glass. 

Compliments  of  all  kinds,  frequently  repeated, 
may  be  considered  as  points ;  and  they  are  dis- 
agreeable in  proportion  to  their  obvious  trickiDess 
and  insincerity.  Some  people,  however,  are  really 
pleased  tvhen  the  per^  or  the  cunning,  make  a 
point  of  praising  their  dress,  their  looks,  their 
behaviour,  their  style,  their  dainty  compositions. 
We  once  knew  a  man  whose  friends  made  a  point 
of  bestowing  a  little  praise  upon  him  every  day, 
in  connection  with  something  or  other,  and  ex- 
cused themselves  by  saying,  in  private:  "Yon 
know,  dear,  papa  would  be  miserable,  and  so 
should  we,  but  tor  this  judicious  treatment"  He 
lived  on  points. 

Points  of  this  kind  do  not  strike  most  persons 
as  desirable  things  to  make.  But  we  may  easily 
draw  up  a  list  of  matters  all  persons  should  be 
anxious  to  make  a  point  of.  Here  are  a  few, 
selected  at  random.  Never  to  be  rude  to  any  one, 
to  lose  one's  temper,  to  make  rash  promises,  to 
keep  other  peonle  waiting,  to  spend  sixpence 
where  less  would  suffice,  ^  praise  one's  self  in 
company,  to  backbite  one's  friends,  to  forget  a 
kindness,  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  venerable,  and 
t6  imitate  Mrs.  Punctilio. 

The  happy  mean  between  making  a  point  of  it, 
and  making  a  point  of  nothing,  is  not  difficult  to 
hit.  No  grammar  is  required  to  instruct  us  in  it 
It  is  mainly  a  matter  of  common  sense.  In 
making  points,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  tell  every- 
body about  them,  or  to  be  uncivil  and  bearish  in 
speaking  one's  mind,  for  truth  need  not  be  all 
prickles.  Character  speaks  for  itself,  without  in- 
cessant punctuation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  need  to  be  pointless  and  common-place. 
Good  habits  are  points,  and  there  can  be  no  indi- 
vidual force  unless  we  have  a  way  of  our  own  of 
doing  many  things.  E.  GoASBt. 


THE   GREAT  REMEDY. 

FOR  INDIGKSTION,  HEADACHE,  BILIOUSNESS,  AND  FERBILK  DYSPEPSIA. 

LAMPIOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  bottles.  ii.6d»  4..  aa.,  lis.,  and  ais.      H.  li  AMPLOUGH,  113,  Holborn  Hill,  JLondon,  EC 


HIGHEST  EXHIBITION  AWARDS  FOR 
STRENGTH  AND  SUPERIORITY." 

BOAR'S  HEAD 

..^:::7^  SEWING 

COTTON 

CBOCHST.  KNJTTtNa,  n*tommtnded  for 

Gtml  Vm.      UF  all  DRAFKHS. 


LITTLE  AND  QOOD. 

By  Emma  HanhaU. 
AtOor  qf  -  Benvenuta;"   Ltf^t  4fUrmath:* 

Now  Baady  ia  one  yoL,  cr.  8ro,  cloth,  la.  6d. 

OpiWIOHB  of  THX  PBB88. 

^Tke  LUermnf  World  aajn  :— "  A  Tonehlng 

"^  LITTLE  AND  QOOD. 

The  CkrUHan  World  says :— "  Certainly 
one  of  Mrs.  Manhall's  best  atoriea,  and  a 
▼eiypatbetie  one. . .  The  story  is  toM  in 
a  singularly  toaohing  way,  and  we  veiy 
much  hope it^y  hay e  alarge  circulation. 

LITTLE  AND  QOOD. 

The  Echo  says "  *  Little  and  Good  " 
is  a  book  wortii  much  more  than  many 
a  larger  and  more  pretentious  volume. 
Well  written,  and  conveys  a  touching 
lesson  of  resignation." 

LITTLE  AND  OOOD. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says:— "There 
ii  deep  pathos  in  the  tale,  and  the  chief 
]esw>n  ia  forcibly  inculcated." 

LITTLE  AND  QBOD. 

The  Evening  News  says :— *•  The  author- 
ess ot '  Mrv.  Hayorock's  Chronicles '  has 
sdded  another  item  to  her  -already  long 
list  of  well  written  tales.  The  stoiy  is 
healthy,  the  plot  remarkaUy  well  worked 
out,  &&d  there  is  hardly  a  page  through- 
oat  the  book  which  can  be  considered 


LimE  AND  QOOD. 

8oU  bf  all  BookseUen. 


THE  CRYSTAL  STORIES, 

1.  The  Woman  who  Saved  Him. 

F.W.Rob]n8on. 

9.  Heiress  of  Castle  Russell.        "  Grace." 

8.  Rescaed  from  Rome.  Leeter  Lorton. 
4.  Daisy  Uaroh,  the  Prison  Flower. 

Author  of    Female  Life  in  Prison." 
6.  Aaron's  Harrest  0.  H.  M.  Bridge. 

6.  His  Highness.  E.  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend. 

Author  of  *'A  Trap  to  Oatch  a  Sunbeam." 
6.  Mike  o'  the  Shannon.        Mrs.  Lysaght- 

9.  Knth  Bartlett's  Victory.  Laara  M!.  Lane. 

10.  The  House  in  Bullion  Court. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Pitman. 

11.  Jem's  Hopes.  Maude  Jeanne  Franc, 
la.  Barbe's  Secret  Jean  Middlemass. 

13.  Madge's  Season's.        Mrs.  Mackamess. 

14.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Coppers.    L  E.  Dobr^e. 

15.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  "  Alison.*' 

16.  Sir  Valentine's  Victory.  Emma  Marshall. 

17.  A  Brave  Tonng  Heart.  Laurie  Lansf eldt. 

18.  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  N.  OaUwell. 

19.  Her  Crooked  Ways.  S.  Gregg. 
ilO.  Muriel's  Trlabk  Margaret  Grant. 
21.  A  JUted  Woman.  Mrs.  Lysaght. 
aa  Wait  Awhile.  J.  Indermair. 
88.  Two  Masters.  C.  II  Pring.e. 
a4.  The  Legacy  of  a  Lady.  T.  Frost, 
as.  AnEnUshRose. 

Author  of "  Mrs.  Jemingham's  Journal.'* 

86.  The  Cruise  of  "  The  PetreL"  F.M.Holmes 

87.  Two  Young  Wives.        Graoe  Stebbiog. 

88.  Stolen  Away.  "  Susie." 
29.  Having  Hei*  Own  Way.  Edith  C.  Kenyon. 

80.  The  Vicar  of  Avalton.    Betsey  Hammon. 

81.  How  Allsa  Saved  Her  Village.  W.  Sime. 

82.  Graoe  Bacott's  Good  Fight.    Alice  King. 

88.  At  the  Well.  Maude  Jeanne  Franc. 
84.  The  Measure  of  His  Bin.  Kev.  J.  B.  Owen. 

86.  She  Would  be  a  Lady.  £.  J.  Lysaght. 
S6.  Mies  Burton's  Prejudice.     F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  The  Old  Msjor.  Henrietta  MarahaU. 
66.  Unchanged  Through  Change. 

H.  S.  WiUiams. 

89.  Toiling,  Rejoicing,  Sorrowing.  'H.  Major. 

40.  Through  Thick  and  Thin.  L.  E.  Dobr&e. 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  Dusky  Wife  .    B.  J.  Larter. 

42.  In  Due  Season.  Eleanor  Holmes. 
48.  Austin's  Fall.  Emma  Raymond  Pitman. 

44.  A  Staffordshire  Girl.  A  C.  Bell. 

45.  Miser's  Money.  Isaac  Pleydell. 
64.  Gundrede's  Two  Lovers.         0.  Birley. 

47.  Out  of  the  Storm.  E.  J.  Lysaght. 

48.  Sown  in  Sorrow.  T.  F.  SoUthee. 

Also  published  in  Volume  Form,  each  volume 
containing  twelve  oomplete  stories.  Hand- 
some coloured  picture  cover  by  Edmand 
Evans.  l8.6d.,  CloUi  Boards,  28. 

Biohaud  Willouohbt,  VJt  Ivr  Laxx,  E.C. 


ELECTRIC 

(DIRECT  PROM  THE  FACTORY). 


For  Doors,  Wlndow8  and  Kltohen8, 
of  Private  Houees. 

BELLS. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 
ttlver  Plated  BeU  (Ji  inches  In  diameter)  and  Oak  Case,  beautifuUy  finished,  with 
Battery  Splendidly  Polished  Push,  and  twenty-five  yards  of  Insolated  Copper  Wire. 
Price  complete,  on  receipt  o<  Post  OlBoe  Order  for  :^ 

EIGHT  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE, 

Usually  fold  by  the  Stores  and  Wholesale  Houses  at  ISs.  fid 
Larger  Sizes,  9^.  6d.,  IDs.  6d.,  lis.  6d.,  18s.,  14s.  6d.,  16b.  fid.  ' 

ELECTRIC 

A  SIKQLE  BELL  AT  D    C   I       I  O 

WHOLESALE  PRICES.    tJ   t   L   L  vli 

£leGtrio  Bell  Faotory,  65,  AmerBham  Valsi  New  Otm,  S.£. 

Poit  Office  Orders  to; be  made  pajfable  to  Ja.^BOWDBtr. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  SEASON. 

Put  Hew  ScaMn  are  in  drculation  at 

MUDIE'S   SELECT  LIBRARY 

FKfiSH  COPIES  ADD  ED  «ith«  demand  IncreaM* 
and  an  ample  mtpply  is  provided  of  all  ibrthoomins 
Book!  of  general  interent  as  they  are  lauedfiom  the 
iren. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ONE  GUINEA  PEB  ANNUM. 
Proapectuaei  Foated  Free  on  AppUcatioii. 

Mudie'B  Select  lAhrary  (Limited). 
80  to  86,  Nxw  OzroBD  Stbsbt,  : 
RsosifT  Stbsbt,  d  Kino  St.,  Chbapbidx. 


LAWN  AND  CAMBRIO  HAND 

KERCHIEFS.  Ladies'  Lawn  Tennis  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Ladies'  Soft  Cambric,  bd,  fid.  per 
doz.  inNBWB»T  SHADES  and  PATTERNS. 
Ladles'  Fine  Hem-atitohed  Cambric  at  9s.  fid. 
and lOs. fid. per  dozen;  Qentlemen's  Hem- 
sUtched  Handkerchiefs,  lOs.  fid.,  las.  fid., 
and  16b.  6d.  per  doz. ;  Gentlemen's  Fine  Hem 
sUtched  Prints,  and  all  classes  of  Handker- 
chief s,  Linen  Sheeting,  and  Damask  Table 
Linen.  Initials  and  Monograms  Embroi- 
dered in  finest  work.  Samples  post  free. 
Orders  prompt  attention. 

W.  J.  RUCHE,  Mannfaotorer,  BELFAST 


BOBINSON'S  PATENT  OOBN 

ill  SOLVENT,  74d.  or  184d.  per  BotUe. 
Have  no  Imitatione. 

TTNIVfi&SAL  TOOTHAOHE 

^  SYRINGE.  Used  by  100,000  persons  an- 
nuaUy.  6d.  each.  Or,  either  of  the  above 
by  post  ad.  extra,  from 

B.  ROBINSON,  OhamUt,  Manohstr 


The  EMPIiOYEBS'  LIABILITY 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  (Limited) 
Nob.  84  and  85,  King  William  Street,  London, 
Capital  £1,000.000.  FuUy  sub  scribed  £600,000 
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PREITY  MADGE  TIFFEN. 

BY  M.  L.  BARUY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
TUS  NEW  LODQER. 

SCENE.  A  scantily-farnisbed  room  in  a  dismal 
little  back  street  in  the  London  snbarbs, 
known  as  Solferino  Place.  Present.  Mr.  TifFen, 
a  fat,  rubicund  man,  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  re- 
clining in  an.  easy  chair  before  a  dull  fire;  the 
Teleg^-avh  spread  ont  before  him,  and  a  long  clay 
pipe  in  pis  mouth.  In  the  very  cool  recess  of  a 
bay  window  facinp:  the  misty,  woe-begone  street 
a  pale,  worn-looking  woman  was  seated  on  a 
i-ickety  chair,  sewing  diligently.  This  was  Mrs. 
Tiffen.  A  pretty  girl,  with  a  bright,  vivacious  face, 
and  head  running  over  with  crisp  dark  curls,  was 
working  at  a  sewing-machine  in  the  opposite  recess 
of  the  window.  An  active,  impulsive,  eager  young 
creataro  you  would  say  on  seeing  her,  and  such, 
in  truth,  she  was.  Madge  Tiffen — only  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tiffen  aforesaid — was  irrepressibly 
vivacious  and  active;  ever  ready  to  work  and 
never  seeming  tired. 

It  was  a  raw,  misty  September  daj.  Solferino 
Place,  as  viewed  from  the  parlour  wmdow  of  Mr. 
Tiffen's  residence,  presented  an  extremely  de- 
pressing aspect;  its  dreary  rows  of  two-storied 
red-bricked  houses,  with  crumbling  walls  and 
battered  and  defaced  porticoes,  seeming  to  tell — 
as  well  as  bricks  and  mortar  could  tell — the  sad 
story  of  the  lives  of  their  needy  but  genteel  occu- 
pants. Nearly  in  every  window  cards  were 
exhibited  announcing  apartments  to  lot,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  was  dismally  suggestive  of  more 
than  ordinary  financial  pressure  in  the  households 
of  Solferino  Place  at  the  present  period. 

**  Will  the  poor-rate  call  again,  mother  ?  ** 
inquired  Madge,  as  she  paused  in  her  work  for  a 
moment,  and  leant  back  m  her  chair. 
"Hush!"  replied  Mrs.  Tiffen,  nodding  in  the 


direction  of  her  husband,  as  if  fearing  lest  he 
should  overhear  them.  "  Be  careful,  my  dear," 
she  continued  in  a  low  tone.  "The  least  thing 
disturbs  hid  heart."  After  pausing  for  a  moment, 
she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  The  poor-rate  won't  call 
again.    We've  received  the  last  notice." 

"  More  of  those  nasty  pieces  of  blue  paper,  I 
suppose,"  said  Madge  cautiously.  Her  mother 
nodded.  "  Perhaps  we'll  finish  this  dress  by  to- 
morrow, and  that  will  be  fifteen  shillings  in  our 
purse,"  she  continued.  "And,  who  knows?  we. 
may  succeed  in  letting  one  of  the  rooms.  A  largo ; 
spider  crawled  across  the  table  while  we  were  at 
breakfast  this  morning."  Mrs.  Tiffen  smiled. 
"  Spiders  have  never  disappointed  us,  mammy," 
she  continued  with  tender  playfulness.  "  Don't 
you  recollect  that  " 

"  By  Jove  1  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tiffen  abruptly,  as 
he  threw  his  paper  aside  and  rose  to  his  feet,  "  it 
is  simply  appalling  to  read  the  heartrending 
accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  at  this  time 
of  year.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  man  of  feeling 
forget  his  appetite — it  is  indeed!"  Having 
delivered  this  noble  sentiment  with  earnest 
eloquence,  he  folded  his  arms  "  Napoleonically," 
and  strode  to  and  fro  over  the  ragged  carpet  with 
the  air  and  mien  of  one  absorbed  in  gloomy  reverie. 

He  presented  a  striking  figure  in  many  respects. 
His  bald,  massive  head  and  lofty  brow  suggested; 
benevolent  potentialities  of  the  most  impressive 
order;  and,  though  less  impressive,  and  by  no. 
means  suggestive  of  anything  sublime  or  beauti- 
ful, his  plump,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  bulgy,  bluish; 
nose,  lent  a  certain  festive  significance  to  his  face, 
that  was  not  without  its  charm.  Carelessly, 
attired  in  a  loose-fitting  blapk  velveteen  jacket* 
rather  too  short  for  a  man  of  his  age  and  proper-, 
tions,  by  the  way,  and  with  slippers  of  the  most 
accommodating  kind  on  his  fee^  it  can  be  easily 
imagined  that  a  general  air  of  comfort  and 
freedom  characterised  Mr.  Tiffen's  dress. 

"  Ah !  Nell,"  he  said,  looking  at  his  wife  and 
addressing  her  in  a  tone  of  cheery  remonstrance, 
"  ever  wool-gathering,  my  dear,  ever  letting  your 
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mind  wandef  away  from  yonr  work."  She  had 
been  resting  herself  for  a  little  time.  "  Recollect ! 
a  moment  lost  is  lost  for  ever  I  he  added  impres- 
sively. 

"  I*m  afraid  that  I'm  in  rather  an  idle  mood 
to-day,  Percy,"  she  answered,  as  she  resumed  her 
work. 

"  Well,  we  didn't  get  to  bed  until  one  o'cloolt 
this  morning,  so  yon  ought  to  feel  tired,  mammy,'* 
remarked  Madge. 

"Madge  Tiffen,  have  you  forgotten  Shake- 
speare's fines— 

Jop:  on,  jog  on,  tlio  footpath  way. 
And  merrily  tront  the  Btile — a ; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
A  sad  tires  in  a  mile— a. 

That's  the  true  secret  of  success  in  this  life,"  he 
added.  "  Working  with  a  merry  heart — day  and 
night  if  necessary."  After  a  moment's  pause, 
he  asked  if  his  beef -tea  was  ready,  &nd  his  daughter 
left  the  room  to  fetch  it  for  him. 

It  must  be  known  that  Mr.  Tiffen  insisted  upon 
being  regarded  as  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  expected 
to  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of  by  his  wife  and 
child.  It's  a  curious  circumstance,"  he  resumed, 
as  he  seated  himself  at  the  table  with  a  basin  of 
beef-tea  before  him,  "  that  my  poor  heart  fairly 
wobbles  about  from  weakness  if  my  food  is  a 
minute  behind  time.  I  have  warned  vou  both  about 

that  often  enough,  but  "  he  snook  his  head 

dolefully,  and  proceeded  with  his  luncheon. 

"  Dear  me !  a  hansom  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tiffen, 
pointing  to  a  cab,  which  was  moving;  slowly  up 
the  street.   "There's  a  young  man  in  it  too! 
she  added.  "  Surely  he's  not  looking  for  lodgings." 

Madge  rose  and  stood  at  the  window.  "  He  ia, 
mother!"  she  exclaimed,  unable  to  repress  her 
anxiety.  "  See,  the  cab  is  coming  here  I  There  ! 
I  told  you  so.  I  knew  that  that  spider  would 
bring  us  luck ! "  and  she  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
for  the  stranger  had  alighted,  and  had  rapped  at 
the  door. 

He  was  a  taU,  good-looking,  stylishly  attired 
youn^  man,  and,  as  far  as  appearance  went,  he 
was  infinitely  superior  to  the  class  of  lodger 
familiar  to  the  householders  of  Solferino  Place. 

He  looked  in  a  careless  way  at  the  drawing- 
room,  as  it  was  called,  and  adjoining  bed-room, 
and  agreed  without  demur  to  pay  twenty-five 
shillings  a  week  for  them.  His  manner  was  off- 
hand, prompt ;  as  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  having  his  own  way  in  most  things  without 
being  compelled  to  consider  the  cost. 

Mr.  Tiffen  was  anxiously  awaiting  Madge's 
report  on  the  subject  of  their  new  lodger. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  him  P  " 
he  inquired,  when  she  had  returned  to  the  parlour. 

*'  He  is  by  far  and  away  the  most  distinguished- 
looking  lo^er  we've  bad.  And  he  seems  to  be 
rich  too.  He  agreed  to  pay  twenty-five  shillings 
a  week  without  a  moment's  hesitation,"  she  re- 
plied, as  she  went  up  to  her  mother  and  kissed 
the  meek,  pale-faced  woman  tenderly. 

"Did  you  get  a  deposit?"  asked  her  father, 
Madge  shook  her  head.  **  But  we  must  have  one. 
You  can't  be  too  careful,  you  know,  in  these 
cases,"  he  added,  shaking  his  head  gravely. 

He  is  BO  liberal  and— ^"  commenced  Madge  in 
a  tone  of  remonstrance. 


"Boah,  my  child,  bosh!  We  must  bave  a 
deposit,"  cried  out  the  invalid  jieevishly. 

Much  against  her  own  wish,  Madge  went  up- 
stairs to  give  effect  to  her  father's  instructions. 

Tapping  lightly  at  the  door,  she  opened  it,  and 
enterea  the  room. 

Mr.  Thornhill,  she  had  seen  the  name  on  the 
trunks,  was  evidently  not  aware  of  her  presence. 
He  was  leaning  over  the  table,  with  his  head 
baried  in  his  hands. 

"  Please,  sir — "  she  commenced  timidly. 

He  looked  up  at  her,  his  eyes  wet  with  tears, 
and  an  expression  of  vivid  anguish  upon  his  hand- 
some face. 

"  What  do  you  want  P  *'  he  asked  in  a  tone  of 
angry  impatience. 
"  A  deposit  " 

He  fiung  a  sovereign  on  the  table,  saying,  "  Is 
that  enough  P  " 

The  colour  mounted  to  her  face ;  but  she  merely 
bowed  as  she  took  the  money  and  left  the  room. 
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Mr.  Thornhill  proved  a  very  satisfactory  lodger 
in  every  respect.  He  gave  but  little  trouble  and 
paid  his  bills  with  regnlarity  and  without  question, 
which  was  very  agreeable  to  Madge,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  to  siioh  matters. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  she  was  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  his  occupation ;  for  he  re- 
mained in  all  day,  either  walking  restlessly  about 
his  room  or  writing  with  such  intense  applica- 
tion that  even  the  noise  of  her  sewing-machine 
distracted  him,  a  circumstance  that  she  promptly 
remedied  on  being  informed  of  it.  The  conviction 
was  at  length  forced  upon  her  mind  that  he  was 
a  writer;  and  she  had  no  sooner  formed  this 
opinion  than  she  conceived  the  loftiest  ideas  of 
his  ability,  deciding  off-hand  that  he  was  a  genius 
of  the  first  rank,  at  present  occupied  in  a  work 
which  was  destined  to  immortalize  his  name. 
Why  she  shonld  have  arrived  at  such  a  very 
favourable  conclusion  as  this  was  not  at  all  clear 
even  to  herself ;  she  merely  knew  that  it  pleased 
her  to  do  so,  and  that  her  feelings  would  have 
rebelled  against  an  opposite  verdict. 

She  saw  with  concern  that  Mr.  Thornhill  was 
beginning  to  look  very  haggard  and  anxious,  and  it 
occurred  to  her  that  he  was  overworking  himself. 
She  knew  that  it  was  bis  custom  to  remain  up  until 
a  late  hour  every  night,  writing  incessantly ;  and 
this,  too.  after  severalhoars' hard  work  during  the 
day.  Whenever  she  entered  the  room  she  tound 
him  bending  over  the  table,  writing  with  an  air 
of  intense  application  that  greatly^  impressed  her, 
though  it  caused  her  no  lit^e  anxiety  too. 

Within  a  month  after  his  arrival,  several  rolls 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  manuscript  were  returned 
to  him,  ana  on  each  occasion  when  the  post  brought 
these  she  observed  a  cloud  of  disappointment 
upon  his  face,  which  told  its  own  stoiy.  But 
she  never  lost  faith  in  him — on  the  contraiy, 
these  tokens  of  failure  seemed  rather  to  strengthen 
her  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  efforts. 
And  they  were  also  ver^  fruitful  of  tender  feelinp^ 
of  sympathy  for  him  m  his  manly  struggles  tor 
fame,  it  not  for  fortune. 
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It  was  not  until  close  npon  the  end  of  October 
that  a  certain  conjanction  of  circumstances  sug- 
gested very  painful  thoughts  to  her  mind  as  to 
Mr.  ThomniU's  means.  He  suddenly  altered  his 
style  of  living,  which  had  hitherto  been  rather 
extravagant  and  generous;  henceforth  it  was 
eWirly  his  purpose  to  live  more  economically,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  he  grew  more  sparing  in 
the  use  of  coals  and  ceased  to  indulge  in  such 
luxuries  as  eggs  and  bacon  for  breakfast.  A  still 
more  ominous  sign  of  impecuniosity  than  this 
came  under  Madge's  notice.  She  observed  that 
a  handsome  diamond  ring  and  pin  which  he  used 
to  wear  had  disappeared,  and  the  conviction  was 
forced  on  her  mind  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  raise  money  npon  these  articles  for  his  present 
needs. 

She  made  no  mention  of  these  things  to  her 
parents ;  indeed,  she  was  anxious  that  they  should 
know  nothing  of  Mr.  ThomhilVs  difficulties,  and 
as  the  sole  management  of  household  affairs 
rested  with  her,  she  hoped  to  succeed  in  keeping 
the  matter  to  herself. 

Has  the  post  come  yet  P  "  he  asked,  when  she 
entered  the  room  one  evening  with  his  tea. 

"  Not  yet,  sir,"  she  replied,  raising  her  blue  ex-p 
pressive  eyes  to  his  face  in  a  glance  of  sympathy. 

"I  don't  want  anything  to  eat»"  he  said, 
"  Leave  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and  take  the  other  things 
down  stairs  again.'* 

His  manner  was  unnsnally  stem  and  abrupt, 
and  Madge's  eyes  brightened  with  tears  as  she 
turned  from  him  to  leave  the  room. 

Suddenly  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  touched 
her  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

"1  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me,"  he  said 
in  a  tenderly  contrite  tone,  as  he  fixed  his  dark 
eyes  on  her  face  inquiringly.  She  tried  to  speak, 
Imt  her  voice  failed  ner,  and  she  could  only  look  at 
him  in  a  helpless,  beseeching  way.  I  am  worried," 
he  resumed,  "  and  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  about 
at  times."  He  paused.  Madge  became  more 
composed.  *'Am  I  forgiven?*'  he  added,  his 
voice  betraying  much  emotion. 

Madge  murmured  **Yes,"  and  left  the  room, 
p^itating  with  joy. 

By  the  last  post  that  evening  a  large  roll  of 
manuscript  was  returned.  She  hesitated  before 
taking  it  upstairs,  unwilling  to  inflict  the  inevitable 
disappointment  that  was  in  store  for  him.  As 
she  paused  in  the  hall,  with  the  manuscript  in  her 
hand,  he  came  out  of  his  room,  and  inquired  if  the 
post  had  brought  anything  for  him.  So  she  had 
to  go  up-stairs. 

^*For  heaven's  sake,  child,  let  me  have  these 
thingsat  once,''  he  said,  taking  the  parcel  out  of  her 
hand^  and  flinging  it  fiercely  from  him  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  "Anything  is  better 
than  the  agony  of  suspense,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  buried 
his  face  in  liis  hands. 

Her  heart  was  deeply  affected  by  the  evidence 
of  his  suffering,  and  she  longed  to  say  something 
comforting  to  him — something  that  would  soothe 
his  wounded  spirit,  and  inspire  hope.  But  she 
was  afraid  to  ao  so.  As  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  he  raised  his  head  and  beckoned  her  to 
stay. 

"I  feel  a  little  nervous,  and  out  of  sorts  to- 
Bi;Kt,"he8aid,  smiling  faintly,  "and  I  think  it 
voold  do  me  good  to  have  a  chat  with  some  one.  I 


can*t  ask  you  to  stop-^would  that  I  dare! "  And  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  hers  with  inquiring  tenderness. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  **  Would  that 
fat  old  gentleman  mind  spending  an  hour  or  so 
with  me  P" 

"  Do  you  mean  my  father?  "  and  she  smiled  as 
she  put  the  question. 

•* O,  is  that  your  father?  the  jolly-looking  old 
fellow  in  the  velvet  jacket?"  She  laughed, 
and  nodded.  "Then  kmdly  present  my  compli* 
ments  " 

**  rU  tell  the  fat  old  gentleman,  the  jolly  old  fel- 
low in  the  velveteen — not  velvet — jacket,  that  you 
wish  to  see  him,"  she  cried  out,  viith  a  merry 
laugh,  as  she  tripped  lightly  to  the  door,  deaf  to 
his  remonstrances  and  apologies. 

"  Ah !  does  Mr.  Thomhill  desire  the  companion- 
ship of  a  kindred  spirit— of  a  devotee  of  litera- 
ture P  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tiff  en,  gaily,  when  Madge 
delivered  her  message.  "  I'll  give  him  a  taste  of 
the  Tiffen  philosophy,"  he  added,  as  he  rose  from 
his  easy-chair,  where  he  had  been  seated  all  the 
evening,  smoking  and  reading. 

*'  Don't  excite  yourself,  darling,"  said  his  wife, 
affectionately,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
work,  and  looked  admiringly  at  him.  "  You  know 
you're  not  strong,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  know  I'm  not,  dearest ;  but  you  needn't 
neglect  your  work  to  tell  me  so.  An !  what  an 
artful  puss  it  is  1 "  And  he  playfully  pinohed  his 
wife's  pale,  thin  face  with  his  fat  fingers.  "  By 
the  way,  Madge,  what  drink  has  he  got  up- 
sUirs?'^ 

"  Whisky— nearly  half  a  bottle." 

"  Only  half  a  bottle  for  two !  That's  rather 
mean  ;  but  life  is  made  up  of  sacrifices : "  and  so- 
saying,  he  left  the  parlour,  and  was  soon  comfort- 
ably seated  in  an  easy-chair  in  Frank  Thorn- 
hill's  room ;  a  stiff  glass  of  grog  at  his  elbow, 
and  his  long  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  haven't  a  cigar  to  offer  you,  Mr. 
Tiffen, "  said  Thornhill,  politely,  as  he  rolled  up  a, 
cigarette  for  himself. 

"  Don't  mention  it,  I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Thornhill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  doctors  won't  allow  me 
to  smoke  cigars." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  what's  the  matter?  " 

•*  Heart,"  replied  Tiffen,  with  mysterious  solem- 
nity." "  Fatty  degeneration,"  he  added,  tapping 
his  waistcoat  with  expressive  concern. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it ;  I  suppose  a  complaint  of 
that  kind  incapacitates  a  man  from  work." 

"  As  a  rule  it  does ;  but  I  don't  give  way  to  it 
to  that  extent.  Work,  with  me,  is  a  passion.  I 
can't  rest.  My  mind,  so  to  speak,  is  in  a  per- 
petual ferment :  "  and,  so  saying,  Mr.  Tiffen  drank 
off  his  grog,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  replenish 
his  glass ;  assuming  an  air  of  abstraction  as  he 
poured  in  the  whisky,  which,  curiously  enough,* 
resulted  almost  in  the  emptying  of  the  bottle. 

"  Are  you  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  Mr. 
Tiffen  P  "  asked  Thornhill,  after  a  short  pause. 

Tiffen  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  with  a  know- 
ing air.  "  No,  I  couldn't  stand  the  excitement  of 
commerce.  I  belong  to  the  school  of  thinkers, 
Thomhill." 

**  Have  you  published  anything  P  "  eagerly  in- 
quired the  lodger. 

"Not  yet,  but" — with  aggravating  reticence 
he  paused  on  the  verge  of  what  would  have 
proved  surely  a  most  interesting  revelation; 
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addingiD  alow  tone,  and  with  impressive  solemnity, 
«*Wonld  you  like  to  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Mr.  Thornhill  P  "  The  young  man  nodded, 
and  smiled.  "Then  you'll  have  to  work  for  it— 
work  night  and  day." 

"But  I  do  work,  Mr.  Tiffen,"  said  the  lodger 
earnestly,  as  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair, 
with  an  air  of  weariness. 

"I  can't  tolerate  lazy  people,"  continued  Mr. 
TifEen,  leaning  back  in  his  easy  chair,  and  smoking 
with  deliberate  enjoyment.  "It  is  one  of  the 
sorest  and  bitterest  trials  of  my  life  to  see  the 
amount  of  precious  time  that  is  wasted  under  this 
very  roof  of  mine  by  my  wife  and  child,"  he  added 
in  an  injured  tone. 

•*  Well,  you  can't  very  well  expect  women  " 

"Excuse  me,  young  gentleman,  I  know  what 
you  are  about  to  say,  but  first  listen  to  me  for  a 
moment.  Here  are  two  strong,  active  women,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  robust  health.  Owing  to 
the  slackness  of  the  lodging  business,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  go  in  for  dressmaking,  and  with  a 
little  energy  and  industry  we  might  do  very  well 
at  it.  My  delicate  condition,  and  tho  need  of 
supplying  me  with  those  little  luxuries  so  dear  to 
the  neart  of  an  invalid,  would,  you  might  natur- 
ally suppose,  urge  Mrs.  Tiffen  and  my  daughter 
to  exert  themselves.  But  do  they  do  so  P  Alas  ! 
no.  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  frequently  to 
struggle  on  without  my  drop  of  rum  and  milk  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  my  cup  of  beef 
tea  in  the  forenoon,  you  will  have  some  conception 
of  my  sufferings,"  and,  sighing  heavily,  Mr.  Tiffen 
resorted  to  his  glass  for  consolation. 

Thornhill  murmured  a  few  words  of  sympathy, 
and  observing  that  his  landlord's  eyes  were  fixed 
with  mournful  expi'essiveness  on  the  empty  bottle, 
at  once  sent  for  a  fresh  supply  of  whisky.  This 
had  an  amazing  effect  on  Mr.  Tiffen's  spirits ;  and 
having  replenisned  his  glass,  refilled  his  pipe,  and 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  the  easy  chair,  ho 
trolled  out  his  favourite  lines : 

Jog  on,  jog  on  tho  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  trent  the  stilc-a ; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  tho  day, 

A  sad  tires  ia  a  milc-o. 

"  Ah !  yes,  he  added  meditatively,  "  that's  very 
true.   I  never  give  way  to  my  troubles — never  1 " 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Mr.  Tiffen.  At  tho 
same  time  it's  deuced  hard  to  be  merry  when  one 
is  "   Thornhill  stopped,  and  sighed  heavily. 

"  Nonsense,"  broke  in  his  companion.  "  Take 
my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Thornhill,  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  gives  way  to  despondency  is  doomed. 
Again  I  say,  work,  work,  work.  Nothing  like  hard, 
unceasing  toil  to  cure  people  of  melancholia." 

"  0 !  Vm  not  depressed,  pray  don't  think  that, 
nor  am  I  afraid  of  work,"  said  Thornhill,  evidently 
striving  to  appear  cheerful. 

"  And,  as  I  often  say  to  my  wife,"  continued 
Tiffen  airily,  "  look  at  the  rewards  of  labour ! 
How  sweet  the  bread  of  industry  I  And  then 
there  is  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face,  feeling  per- 
fectly independent.  Ah!  Mr.  Thornhill,  how 
beautifully  Bobby  Burns  expresses  that  senti- 
ment. Listen."  Taking  a  hearty  pull  at  his  glass, 
Tiffen  proceeded, 

To  catch  Damo  Fortnne^s  golden  smUe 
Assiduous  wait  upou  her  1 


And  gather  proar  by  eVcry  wile 

That's  jnstiiiod  by  hononr. 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hed^e. 

Not  for  a  train  attendant, 
r.nt  for  tho  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent, 

"In  other  words,  Mr.  Thornhill,  make  a  for- 
tune !*'  ho  added,  with  hearty  em phn sis. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Thornhill  gloomily,  "  without 
money,  one  ia  helpless  and  friendless  !  " 

With  much  display  of  sincerity,  Tiffen  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  saying,  ''Not  friendless,  my  son, 
not  friendless ! " 

Thornhill  was  evidently  not  accustomed  to  out- 
bursts of  this  kind,  but  he  took  the  outstretched 
hand— coldly  and  reluctantly — as  if  the  proceed- 
ing was  altogether  distasteful  to  him. 

After  this  affecting  incident,  Tiffen  became  more 
enamoured  of  the  whisky  bottle  than  ever,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  succeeded  in  making 
himself  tipsy. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Madge  appeared ;  and  led  her 
father  away, 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  Percy, 
darling  ? "  cried  poor  Mrs.  Tiffen,  when  he 
staggered  into  the  parlour. 

"  Heart  again !  "  he  muttered. 

"There's  more  whisky  than  heart  about  it,"oaid 
Madge  angrily,  as  she  helped  her  mother  to  assist 
the  invalid  to  his  room. 

No  improvement  took  place  in  Frank  Thorn- 
hiU's  affairs.  With  aching  heart  Madge  watched 
for  some  ray  of  hope,  but  the  days  passed  by,  and 
no  token  of  success  appeared,  while  the  gloom 
of  disappointment  grew  deeper  and  deeper.  Within 
a  week  from  Jthe  meeting  with  her  father,  Mr. 
Thornhill  gave  up  the  drawing-rooms  and  moved 
into  a  single  apartment,  which  was  furnished 
as  a  bed  and  sitting-room.  He  worked  day  and 
night  with  feverish  energy,  but  his  MSS.  were 
still  returned  with  dismal  regularity. 

Before  the  middle  of  November,  Madge  missed 
his  watch  and  chain ;  and  thereafter  she  observed 
that  various  articles  of  clothing  also  disappeared  in 
a  mysterious  manner  from  his  room.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  was  evidently  getting  poorer  and  poorer  every 
day. 

Encouraged  by  the  friendly  way  in  which  her 
father  had  referred  to  Mr.  Thornhill  several  times, 
she  decided  to  ask  him  to  let  their  lodger  occupy 
the  room  free  from  the  payment  of  rent  until  ne 
was  in  a  position  to  pav  it  without  inconvenience. 
Nothing  could  equal  her  father's  indignation  on 
hearing  this  proposal.  He  characterized  it  as  the 
most  selfish  and  unfeeling  one  that  he  had  ever 
heard,  and  warned  Madge  to  see  that  that  fellow 
Thornhill  didn't  walk  off  some  fine  day  in  their 
debt." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  cold,  dismal  Novem- 
ber  day,  !Madge  entered  Mr.  Thornhill's  cheerless 
room.  He  was  seated  before  the  tireless  grate, 
pale  and  haggard,  with  an  expression  of  utter 
weariness  in  his  dark  eyes,  which  were  wont  to 
sparkle  with  such  fire  and  animation. 

"Ifind,"  ho  said  in  a  formal  tone — ^he  had 
become  very  cold  and  distant  lately — "  that  I  shall 
have  to  try  and  get  a  smaller  room  than  this — a 
cheaper  room  in  fact  Have  you  got  such  a  one 
unoccupied  ?  " 

"  Well,  we—*'  Madge  could  scarcely  keep  the 
teara  back—**  we  have  a  very  small  room  right  at 
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the  top  of  the  house,  which  we  let  sometimes." 
It  was  the  attic,  but  she  didn't  like  to  say  so. 
How  much  a  week  do  you  let  it  for  ?  " 

"  Half-a-crown.  Bnt  you  needn't  move  there, 
Mr.  Thornhill,  until  we  let  this  room.  You  are 
welcome  to  remain  here  for  that  rent" 

He  started  from  his  chair,  saying,  in  his  old 
abmpt  way,  '*  No  thank  you.  I  didn't  come  here 
to  be  either  patronized  or  pitied..  I  am  under  no 
obligation  to  you  or  to  anybody  else,  and  I  have 
uo  desire  to  he." 

"  I  beg  yoor  pardon/'  she  said  in  a  hnsky  tone, 
and  left  the  room. 

"Going  to  live  in  the  attic!"  exclaimed  her 
father,  when  she  told  him  of  this.  "  Confound  the 
man,  he'll  end  on  the  roof ! "  he  added,  much  to 
Madge's  disgust. 

Before  the  close  of  November,  Mr.  Thornhill 
moved  to  the  attic ;  which  Madge  had  made  as 
comfortable  as  she  could  for  him. 

He  had  become  more  distant  and  cold  than  ever 
to  her,  and  this  cut  her  to  the  heart ;  bnt  her  feel- 
ings were  unchanged.  She  wept  in  secret  oyer  his 
troubles,  and  praved  to  heaven  nightly  in  his 
behalf. 


cnAPTEii  in. 

TO  THE  RCSCUB. 

A  BITTERLY  cold  day  in  December.  Tlie  snow 
falling  in  heavy  flakes  from  a  dull,  grey  sky,  en- 
veloping the  vast  city  in  a  dazzling  white  shroud — 
beautiful  enough  to  look  at  from  the  shelter  of  a 
cheerful,  comfortable  home,  but  as  merciless  as 
death  itself  to  those  who  were  exposed  to  its  icy, 
penetrating  cold. 

Mr.  Tiffen  was  in  bad  humour  to-day,  indeed  for 
the  last  few  weeks  his  temper  had  been  very  trying 
to  everybody.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  in- 
hability  of  his  wife  and  child  to  provide  him  with 
those  luxuries — such  as  beef-tea  and  mm  and  milk 
—which  his  delicate  condition  of  health  required. 
And  things  were  not  mending ;  in  fact  Madge  had 
to  confess  that  Mr.  Thornhill  was  two  weeks  in 
arrear  with  his  rent,  and  that  he  saw  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  being  able  to  meet  the  debt, 
which  was  increasing  every  day. 

"  It's  shameful  conduct !  "  ho  cried  out  indig- 
nantly from  his  arm*chair,  where  he  was  seated  as 
n.sual  before  the  fire,  his  wife  and  Madge  being  in 
the  recess  of  the  bay  window,  plying  their  needles 
diligently.  "This  fellow,  Thornhill,  with  all  his 
West-end  airs  and  flashy  stjle,  comes  here  and 
sponges  on  poor  hard-workmg  people,  who  can 
scanty  keep  body  and  soul  together !  I  say  again 
it*8  shamefnl  conduct ! "  And  he  took  the  ))oker 
up  and  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  fire,  to 
relieve  his  over-charged  feelings. 

"  It's  not  Mr.  Thorn  hill's  fault,  papa.  He  tries 
very  hard — "  Madge's  lip  trembled — **  tries  very 
hard,"  she  repeated  witn  earnest  emphasis,  "  to 
pay  his  way." 

*•  No  doubt,"  he  replied,  with  a  sneer.  "But  what 
fiatisfaction  is  that  to  vie  if  I  havo  to  go  without 
my  beef-tea." 

•'Well  try  and  make  you  some  to-morrow, 
Percy  dear,"  said  his  wife,  soothingly.  "  Do  you 
feel  better  to-day  ?  "  she  added,  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  work  and  looking  lovingly  at  him. 

•*  Better !  "  he  repeated,  in  atone  of  indignation. 


I  feel  pretty  well  starved  between  you.  Yes,  Ellen 
TifEen,  I  little  thought  when  I  gave  you  mj  hand 
and  heart  that  you  would  neglect  me  in  this  cruel 
manner." 

"  I  have  always  done  my  best  for  you,  Percy," 
she  said,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  resumed  her  work. 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  resumed,  "  we'll  not  be  im- 
posed upon  much  longer  by  that  dishonest  and 
selfish  cad  upstairs.  If  he  doesn't  pay  up  next 
week  I'll  kick  him  out  of  the  house." 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Madgo, 
her  face  flushing  with  anger.  *'Mr.  Thornhill 
paid  us  very  liberally  for  tlie  drawing-rooms  and 
we've  had  a  lot  of  money  of  him  since  he  came 
here.  It  would  be  a  mean  and  paltry  thing  now 
to  treat  him  unkindly  because  he  is  unfortunate." 

"And  is  it  not  unkind,  girl,  to  deprive  jour 
father,  who  is  afflicted  by  heaven  with  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  hearty  of  those  " 

"  There,  there ! "  cried,  out  Madge,  impatiently ; 
"  we'll  give  you  beef-tea  to-morrow ;  and,  like  a 
good  Papsy,  don't  say  any  more  of  those  unkind 
things  aoout  poor  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  is  striving 
— oh,  so  bravely  and  patiently ! — to  earn  a 
living." 

Her  voice  grew  strangely  soft  and  lender  when 
ehe  referred  to  Thornhill;  aud,  as  she  resumed 
her  work,  the  tears  started  into  her  eyes,  and 
coursed  down  her  cheeks. 

She  was  getting  quite  alarmed  now  about  Mr. 
Thornhill.  During  the  last  few  weeks  he  had 
changed  greatly,  his  appearance  denoting,  not 
only  much  mental  suffering,  bnt  great  physical 
exhaustion,  due  no  doubt  to  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  He  had  evidently  disposed  of 
all  his  available  property — even  his  top-coat  had 
vanished — and  only  to-day  he  left  the  house  in  a 
blinding  snow-storm,  clad  in  ordinary  walking- 
attire,  which  could  ill  protect  him  from  the  biting 
cold  of  wind  and  snow.  And  she  could  do  nothing 
for  him  I  He  resented  anything  savouring  of 
sympathy;  refused,  with  unbending  pride,  the 
little  delicacies  which  she  sought  to  press  upon 
him ;  and  gave  her  to  understand,  in  the  most 
unmistakable  manner,  that  her  kindly  efforts  to 
adleviate  his  condition  were  not  welcome.  And 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  this  so  as  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  was  not  ungrateful  to  her 
for  what  she  desired  to  do,  and  that  he  merely 
rejected  her  kindness  because  it  involved  a  sub- 
stantial obligation,  which  he  was  nut  willing  to 
contract. 

But  her  generous  instincts  were  not  easily 
subdued.  He  might  reject  her  offers  of  help,  but 
she  would  continue  to  make  them.  Her  love  was 
as  strong  and  determined  as  his  pride. 

Having  finished  her  dressmaking  work,  she 
went  to  the  little  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  sought  to  make  it  as  comfortable  and  cosy  as 
possible  for  its  occupant.  She  lit  a  good  fire, 
placed  an  easy- chair  before  it,  which  she  hr.d 
moved  from  one  of  the  other  rooms,  and  propped  up 
his  slippers  against  the  fender,  so  that  he  might 
find  them  warm  on  his  return.  The  whitest  of 
table-cloths  graced  the  tiny  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  all  the  preparations  for  tea 
were  set  forth  thereon  in  the  trimmest  and  most 
inviting  stylei  Taking  a  final  glance  at  the 
bright,  cosy  little  room,  she  went  downstairs  to 
await  the  return  of  Mr.  Thornhill. 

Eight,  nine,  ten  o'clock,  and  yet  ho  had  not 
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retnrned.  What  conld  have  become  of  him  P  He 
had  never  been  bo  late  before.  Her  heart  throbbed 
with  anxiety  as  she  sat  alone  by  the  parlour- 
window,  watching  for  his  return.  Unable  to  bear 
the  suspense  of  waiting  indoors,  she  went  outside, 
and  stood  on  the  pavement,  heedless  of  the  snow 
which  was  still  falling  in  dense  clouds.  Then  she 
walked  a  little  distance  up  the  street,  and  paused, 
striving  with  eager  gaze  to  peer  through  the  grey, 
whirling  mist.  Yes ;  she  could  not  be  mistaken. 
A  dark  object  was  clinging  to  the  railings  within 
a  few  feet  of  her. 

She  approaohed,  and  a  low  cry  of  agony 
escaped  from  her  as  she  recognized  Frank  Thorn- 
hill. 

"  My  strength  failed  me,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
entered  the  house,  leaning  on  her  arm. 

She  could  not  persuade  him  to  eat  anything ; 
indeed  he  was  scarcely  able  to  lift  a  cup  of  tea  to 
his  lips.  There  he  sat,  with  pale,  haggard  face 
and  trembling  limbs,  staring  in  silence  at  the 
fire. 

Madge  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  ill. 
"  Is  there  anything  I  can  get  for  you  ? "  she 
asked,  striving  to  control  her  emotions. 
He  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  not  well,"  she  continued. 
"  Let  me  send  for  a  doctor." 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  he  muttered.  After  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face, 
and  said,  "  You  have  been  very  good  to  me." 

She  turned  her  face  away  to  hide  the  tears  that 
were  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

He  caught  her  hand  aad  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
saying,  in  a  low,  intense  voice — 

•*  God  bless  you,  Madge— dear,  dear  Madge ! " 

Then  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands ;  and  she  left  the  room,  and 
seated  herself  on  the  stairs  outside,  where  she 
spent  the  night,  oppressed  with  anxious  fears. 

On  the  following  day,  Thomliill  was  unable  to 
rise,  and  unmistakable  symptoms  of  illness  mani- 
fested themselves. 

Madge,  without  consulting  him  or  any  one 
else,  fetched  in  a  local  doctor,  who  pronounced 
the  case  to  be  one  of  low  fever  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  and  warned  Madge  to  prepare  for  the 
worst  consequences.  This  dreadful  news  paralyzed 
her  for  a  moment,  but  the  desire  to  save  his  life 
predominated  over  every  other  feeling;  and  re- 
covering from  the  first  shock,  she  devoted  herself, 
heart  and  soul,  to  that  purpose. 

Day  and  night  she  watched  at  his  bedside ;  now 
cooling  his  fevered  brow,  now  trying  with  urgent 
tenderness  to  persuade  him  to  take  nourishment. 
Fortunately  she  had  by  her  a  small  sum — fifteen 
shillings — which  represented  the  savings  of 
months,  and  with  which  she  meant  to  purchase  a 
warm  dress  for  the  winter.  This  enabled  her  to 
procure  the  various  delicacies  ordered  by  the  doc- 
tor ;  of  course,  the  need  of  a  dress — a  pressing 
need,  too,  by  the  way — was  completely  forgotten. 

It  was  very  gratefnl  to  her  heart  to  be  called 
"  Aladge,"  by  the  sick  man  ;  and  his  voice,  too, 
when  he  uttered  her  name,  seemed  so  strangely 
sweet  and  tender.  At  times,  especiall3r  during 
the  weary  hours  of  night,  he  became  delirious,  and 
rambled  on  in  the  wildest  way.  But  she  rarely 
failed  to  pacify  him.  Ah  I  it  was  a  touching 
scene  to  see  that  young  creature,  in  the  dim- 
lighted  little  room,  her  arm  supporting  the  sick 


man's  head,  as  he  strove  to  sit  up  ih  hi's  bed  during 
these  attacks.  And  then  with  what  gentle  words 
she  won  him  back  to  reason  I  And  how  tenderly 
she  laid  his  weary  head  upon  the  pillow  again ! 
But,  oh !  how  sweet  her  reward  when  she  neard 
him  murmuring  in  the  darkness ;  "  Madg^e,  dear, 
dear  Madge ! " 

On  the  seventh  day,  the  doctor  said  that  his 
friends  ought  to  be  communicated  with,  and  looked 
through  his  pocket-book  for  some  address  to  which 
they  might  write,  Thomhill  himself  refusing  to 
give  them  any  information  on  the  subject. 

"  ril  not  put  up  with  this  any  longer,"  said 
Tiffen,  who  met  tne  doctor  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  as  he  came  from  the  sick-room.  ''The  fel- 
low must  be  packed  off  to  the  hospital.  What's 
hospital  Sunday  for,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  call  at  once  at  an  address  which 
I  found  up-stairs ;  perhaps  there'll  be  no  occasion 
to  turn  him  out  after  all,  replied  the  doctor,  with 
a  smile,  as  he  left  the  house. 

"  An  infernal  pauper  comes  here,  and  sponges  on 
hard-working  people— oh,  it's  a  cruel  shame!" 
resumed  Mr.  Tiffen,  when  he  entered  the  parlour. 

"  What  is  P  "  inquired  his  wife,  raising  ner  eyes 
from  her  work. 

"  What  is  ?  Whj  the  way  I  am  neglected  in 
this  house  by  my  wife  and  child,  while  that  lazy 
brute  up- stairs  is  pampered  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
The  fellow  isn't  ill  at  all,  I  suspect.  He's  only 
shamming ! "  and  Mr.  Tiffen,  puffing  and  blowing 
with  anger,  strode  about  the  room. 

It  was  close  upon  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
handsomely  appointed  carriage  drove  into  Sol- 
ferino  Place.  Tiffen  saw  it  as  it  stopped  before  his 
house.  In  a  moment  the  truth  flashed  upon  his 
mind.  Ordering  his  wife  to  answer  the  door,  he 
ran  up-stairs  to  the  sick-room,  whispered  to 
Madge  that  a  lot  of  swells  had  just  arrived  in  a 
carriage,  and  ordered  her  to  make  herself  tidy ; 
whereupon  she  left  the  room,  and  he  took  her 
place  at  the  bed-side.  Thomhill  was  dozing. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  an- 
nounced a  visitor.  "  Hush  1 "  whispered  Tiffen, 
as  an  amiable-looking  woman,  with  snow-white 
hair,  looked  into  the  room.  It  gladdened  Tiffen'a 
heart  to  see  the  costly  nature  of  her  dress; — 
"rich  people"  he  thought,  with  a  sly  chuckle. 
She  entered  the  room,  looked  for  a  moment 
at  the  sick  man,  her  face  working  with  suppressed 
emotion,  and  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 
Then,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  she  rushed  to  the 
bed-side,  and  falling  upon  her  knees,  cried  out  in 
tones  of  piercing  anguish,  "  My  darling  boy — my 
darling  boy ! " 

Putting  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  Tiffen  left 
the  room.  He  found  his  wife  outside.  "  Colonel 
Thomhill  is  in  the  drawing-room,"  she  whispered. 
He  went  down  stairs  at  once. 

"Mr.  Tiffen  I  presume,"  said  a  fine,  hearty- 
looking  old  fellow,  shaking  the  landlord  warmly 
by  the  hand.  "  How  is  Frank,  sir — how  is  my 
poor  boy,"  he  continued  with  emotion. 

"  I  think  we'll  pull  him  through.  Of  course  it's 
a  case  that  requires  great  care,  but  you  can 
depend  on  me."  Again  Tiffen's  hand  received  a 
hearty  shake.  "I  can  assure  you  he  is  as  dear  to 
roe  as  if  he  were  my  own  son,'' he  continued.  I 
have  watched  him  through  the  long  hours  of  the 
silent  night,  I  have."  He  nesitated,  adding  with  a 
ehmg  "  but  that  doesn't  matter." 
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"  But  it  does  matter  Mr.  Tiffetj,"  cried  out  the 
old  soldier,  wringing  Tiffeii's  hand  with  affection- 
ate warmth.  "  You'll  not  find  me  ungratefnl,  sir," 
he  added.  "Your  noble  conduct  shall  never 
he  forgotten  by  Frank  Thomhill's  father." 

"  Don't  spesJc  of  such  things  to  me,  sir,"  replied 
Tiffen,  in  a  low  feeble  voice,  raising  his  hand  to 
his  face  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"The  difference  between  Frank  and  myself 
arose  in  this  way,"  said  Colonel  Thornhill,  as  they 
seated  themselves  on  the  sofa.  "  He  wanted  to 
throw  up  his  commission  in  the  Array.  I  ob- 
jected ;  he  persisted ;  and  then  followed  a  violent 
<)narrel  between  us,  which  terminated  in  his  leav- 
ing home,  and  trying  to  earn  his  own  living.  I 
was  a  fool  to  have  forced  the  matter  to  that  point 


"Excuse  me.  Colonel  ThomhiH— could  you 
speak  in  a  lower  tone?"  said  I'iffen,  with  an 
amiable  smile,  "  I  mnsn't  forget  my  patient,  you 
know,"  he  added. 

"Thank  yon  very  much  for  your  thoughfnl- 
ness,**  replied  the  Colonel.  "Well,**  he  resumed  in 
a  whisper,  "  the  boy  is  his  mother's  pet—indeed 
he  is  an  only  child — and— and— for  the  future  he 
shall  have  his  own  way.  Of  that  I  am  deter- 
mined." 

Mrs.  Thornhill  now  entered  the  room  ;  gave  a 
hopeful  account  of  Frank ;  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  greater  comfort  of 
the  patient.  Mrs.  Tiffen  received  ten  pounds  to 
buy  things  for  him;  a  professional  nurse  was 
engaged;  and  a  celebratect  doctor  from  the  West 
End  was  sent  for.  Mrs.  Thornhill  herself  insisted 
upon  remaining  at  Solferino  Place  until  Frank 
was  out  of  danger. 

Madge  was  kej)t  in  the  back-ground.  It  was 
cnongh  for  her  to  know  tliat  he  was  making 
favonrable  progress  daily.  His  mother  and  his 
friends  (many  carriages  called  daily)  were  with 
him  now ;  and  why  should  she  try  to  force  herself 
on  the  attention  of  these  grand  people  ?  He  asked 
for  her  every  day,  and  she  went  to  his  bed-side, 
and  expressed  a  hone  that  he  was  better— and 
then  retired,  despite  his  entreaties  that  she  should 
remain. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  December,  Thornhill  was 
reported  to  be  strong  enough  to  return  home.  On 
that  eventful  day,  ho  was  in  the  drawiug-room 
with  his  Darent,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tiffen,  and  the 
doctor,  and  a  few  friends  who  had  come  over  from 
the  West  End. 

The  Colonel  was  congratulating  the  doctor  (the 
local  man)  on  the  skill  which  he  had  shown, 
and  thanking  him  warmly  for  his  successful 
efforts. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  smile, 
"that  we  are  all  forgetting  the  person  to  whom 
thanks  are  chiefly  due  in  this  matter."  Tiffen 
looked  hurt.  "  Mr.  ThomhiU's  life  was  preserved 
as  much  by  good  nursing  during  the  first  week  of 
his  illness  as  by  successful  doctoring.  But  I  don't 
see  the  little  nurse  here,  who  remained  up  night 
after  night  with  him  ?  " 

Tiffen  coughed,  and  sent  his  wife  out  of  the 
room. 

"  I  know  all  about  Miss  Tiffen*s  goodness  to  my 
8on— he  has  told  me  everything,"  said  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill, exchanging  significant  glances  with  Frank, 
who  was  strangely  reserved  and  silent. 

Mrs.  Tiffen  couldn't  persuade  Madge  to  come 


down-stairs  to  say  "  Good-bye "  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill, so  he  left  with  his  friends  without  seeing 

*         *         •         •  ♦ 

Christmas  Day.  Madge  sat  alone  in  her  bed- 
room, feeling  sick-at-heart  and  aweary  of  the 
world.   Ah!  Frank,  Frank  

Suddenly  her  mother  entered  the  room  and 
said,  "  Some  one  wants  to  wee  you,  dear— in  the 
drawing-room." 

She  went  down  stairs,  opened  the  door,  and 
saw  Frank  Thornhill  before  her. 

"  Madge,  did  you  think  that  I  had  forgotten 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  bending  over  her. 

"  Yea."  She  had  not  the  courage  to  look  at  him ; 
and  how  her  heart  throbbed  1 

"  Then  you  wronged  me,  Madge ;  look  at  me !  " 
and  he  placed  his  hands  on  her  shoulders ;  and 
they  stood  facing  one  another;  Madge's  blue 
eyes  glistening  with  tears.  "  My  darling ! "  he 
continued.  "  My  good,  faithful,  loving  darling  1 " 
And  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart ;  and  their  lips 
met  tremblingly. 

He  placed  an  engaged  ring  on  her  finger;  told 
her  that  his  parents  warmly  approved  of  his 
choice,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours  left  the 
house. 

Early  in  the  new  year  they  were  married ;  and 
no  bride  could  have  felt  happier  than  Madge  did 
on  her  wedding  day. 

Tiffen  was  a  source  of  some  annoyance  to  his  new 
relatives,  and  they  eventually  pensioned  him  off 
on  a  pound  a  week,  in  return  for  which  he  roundly 
abused  them  at  every  opportunity,  representing 
himself  as  the  victim  of  their  selfishness  and 
treachery. 
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YES,  pv^'       world  is  passing  fair ; 
My  world  art  thou ; 
Gold  sunbeams  glitter — 'tis  thy  hair — 

On  snow — thy  brow. 
Sweet  cream  and  blush-red  roses  blow 

Upon  thy  cheek. 
The  air  vibrates  to  music  low, 

For  thou  doat  speak. 
Ah!  love,  two  radiant  flowers  I  view, 

Like  summer  skies : 
Forget-me-nots  of  brightest  blue — 

They  are  thine  eyes. 
See  yonder  salvia,  in  the  row, 

Its  blood -red  tips 
Recall  to  mo  the  carmine  glow 
On  thy  curved  lips. 
And  knowcst  thou  the  flower  wc  name 

Bethlehem's  star  ? 
With  pearly  petals :  as  the  same 

Thy  white  teeth  are. 
And  see  that  lily,  fair  and  tall. 

Of  stately  mien ; 
*So  thou  art  fairest  flower  of  all. 

My  lily  queen ! 
Each  song-bird  warbles  to  his  mate 

A  love  refrain : 
"  I  love  thee,  sweet  1 "  whioh  I  repeat 
To  ihee  again. 

S.  Hazel. 
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IN  BAD  HANDS. 
A  Story  in  Eleven  Chapters. 

BY  F.  W.  KOBINSON. 
Author  of  •*  Grandmother*s  Money     "  Lazarus  in 
LondoD/'  &c,  &c, 

CHAPTER  ir. 
POXY  WHARTON  HAS  HIS  HAIR  CX7T. 

ALTHOUGH  Folkestone  Miles,  organist  of 
St  Eustace,  had  not  seen  the  man  ut  the 
opposite  lamp-post,  the  man  at  the  opposite  lamp- 
post had  taken  stock  of  him,  and  swung  his  un- 
gainly and  ill-clad  body  round  a  little,  as  if  anxious 
to  escape  the  aftention  of  one  of  whom  he  had  in- 
quired a  short  time  since,  the  way  to  Charing 
Cross.  When  Mr.  Miles  had  departed  after  satis- 
fying his  mind  that  all  was  right  at  Broadbrooks, 
the  man  slowly  relapsed  into  his  old  position,  and 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  — which  seemed 
made  of  wire,  so  thick  and  bristly  were  they— 
kept  his  watch  again  upon  the  hair-dresser's  shop, 
and  on  the  hair-dresser  himself  standing  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  on  the  threshold  of  the  domi- 
cile, with  a  self  satisfied  smile  upon  his  counten- 
ance. 

Presently  the  watcher  crossed  the  road,  and 
with  a  solid,  heavy  slouch,  moved  towards  Mr. 
Broadbrook,  who  not  expecting  a  customer,  or 
such  a  customer,  gave  a  little  jump  of  surprise  as 
he  stopped  in  front  of  him. 

"  Not  too  lato  to  have  my  hair  cut,  governor,  is 
it  ?  "  he  said  in  a  tone  of  forced  familiarity  that 
was  particularly  out  of  place  in  a  gentleman  so 
strikingly  forbidding. 

**N — no,"  said  Mr.  Broadbrook  hesitatingly. 
**  It's  never  too  late  for  customers. 

•*  Very  well  then." 

"  The  charge  is  threepence — in  ndvance,"  Mr. 
Broadbrook  added,  doubtfully  regarding  the  new 
comer. 

"  Don't  I  look  worth  threepence  ?  '*  asked  the 
man,  as  he  placed  three  pennies  in  the  hand  of  the 
hairdresser  forthwith. 

"  Oh  yes,  but  its  the  rule  of  the  establishment." 

Mr.  Broadbrook  backed  into  his  shop,  and  over 
his  sprawling  children,  set  a  chair  for  his  visitor, 
and  enwrapped  him  with  much  briskness  and 
sleight  of  hand  in  a  grey  cotton  sheet  that  had 
only  been  a  week  from  tlie  wash,  and  was  less 
dingy  than  might  have  been  expected. 

•*  ftun  away,  my  chicks/'  said  Mr.  Broadbrook's 
to  his  progeny,  "  You  see,  papa  is  engaged,"  and 
at  this  suggestion,  the  three  young  Broadbrooks 
scrambled  off  the  floor  and  departed  like  dutiful 
children  to  another  sphere  of  action.  Meanwhile 
the  customer  for  hair  cutting  sat  with  a  very 
much  battered,  billy  cock  hat  on  his  head  as 
though  there  was  no  necessity  to  remove  it. 

**  Will  you  allow  me  "  said  the  hair-dresser 

at  last,  with  a  suave  movement  of  the  hands  in  the 
direction  of  the  hat,  and  the  man  who  was  staring 
absently  at  the  fireplace  in  the  shop,  and  the  hot 
shaving  water  ready  on  the  hob  for  any  one  who 
might  want  an  evening  ha'port^,  said  nothing  in 
dissent  Mr.  Broaxlbook  removed  the  hat  gently, 
turned  up  his  one  jet  of  gas,  and  produced  a  pair 
of  scissors  from  his  apron  with  an  easy  flourish. 
Then  he  paused  and  looked  down  on  his  customer's 
head  of  nair,  with  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity 


and  awe.  He  had  seen  a  great  many  heads  of 
hair  in  his  time,  and  had  operated  upon  them  fear- 
lessly— and  masculine  heads  of  hair  in  Marsh 
Walk,  were  of  all  degrees  of  tan^leness  and  pic- 
tuiesque  confusion,  but  this  particular  crop  was 
uncommonly  and  luxuriantly  wild,  and  matted 
together  so  strangely  that  even  Mr.  Broadbrook 
was  perplexed  how  to  make  his  first  start,  and  in 
which  direction. 

"  Fine  weather  for  the  country,  sir,"  he  remarked 
ns  he  hovered  in  the  rear  with  comb  and  scissors 
prepared  for  immediate  action. 

"  Yes,"  hastily  assented  tne  gentleman  in  the 
chair,  "  fine  weather." 

"  Been  in  the  country  lately,  sir  ?  "  Mr.  Broad- 
brook ventured  to  remark,  as  he  became  aware 
of  the  various  grassy  filaments  miicd  with  his 
customers  hair,  and  which  were  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  the  gentleman's  having  slept  last  night 
under  a  haystack. 

"  I  came  from  the  country  yesterday.  I  have 
been  there  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,^'  he  added 
with  a  sudden,  mocking  laugh  which  had  no  sense 
of  fun  in  it. 

**  Oh !  indeed.    Harvest  all  in,  I  suppose  P  *' 

The  man  writhed  in  his  grey  wrapper  as  though 
Mr.  Broadbrook's  questions,  were  annoying  him, 
and  then  growled  forth — 

•*  I  don't  know.   And  I  don't  care  if  it  is'nt." 

"No — ahem— I  suppose  not.  How  will  yon 
have  your  hair  cut,  sir.    Long  or  '* 

"Anyhow,"  he  answered  without  waiting  for 
the  operator  to  finish  his  sentence. 

"You  don't  think  it  matters  a  great  deal  in 
what  particular  style  I  have  it  cut,"  he  said  in  a 
friendly  tone,  as  if  suddenly  aware  that  civility 
of  demeanour  would  become  him  better,  "  do 
you.  now  ?  " 

*'  Well — we  always  like  to  know." 

"  J  was  particular  enough  when  I  was  a  young 
fool,  but  I've  got  over  all  that  nonsense  now. 
So,  Mr.  Broadbrook,  1  leave  it  to  your  taste." 

"  Very  good,  sir.*' 

Then  the  little  barber  attacked  him  in  earnest, 
and  struggled  hard  with  comb  and  scissors,  the 
customer  groaning  very  often,  and  cursing  now 
and  then  between  his  strong,  white  teeth,  which 
would  have  been  a  redeeming  feature  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  had  thoy  been  a  little  less  in 
size  than  dominoes. 

Presently  when  he  was  out  of  pain,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  portion  of  his  hair  shorn  or 
torn  away,  and  lying  on  Mr.  Broadbrook's  sanded 
floor,  he  said : 

"  You  must  find  this  u])bill  work  to  makb  a 
fortune  out  of,  Mr.  Broadbrodk  ?  " 

"  Fortune  is  not  the  word,  sir.  A  living  it  is— 
nothing  more." 

"  And  you  get  a  living  out  of  this.    Really  ?  " 

"  Really,"  repeated  the  hairdresser,  not  disposed 
to  run  down  his  own  position  in  society  before  so 
rough  a  customer,  "  and  a  fair  living  too,  as  times 
go." 

**  Ah !  you're  lucky,"  remarked  the  man  as  if 
he  doubted  him  ;  "  I  don't  see  how  it  pays  myself. 
I  could  put  you  in  a  way  of  earning  money  a  bit 
faster." 

Mr.  Broadbrook  did  not  respond.  He  did  not 
like  the  manners  of  the  individual  whose  head  ho 
was,  as  he  inelegantly  termed  it,  "  licking  into 
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shape,"  and  though  they  were  exceptionally  good 
manners  for  the  gentleman  nndcr  treatment — 
company  manners,  in  fact — they  had  failed  to 
make  a  favoarablc  impression  on  the  hairdresser. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  and  imagining  Mr. 
Broadbrook  had  not  heard  him,  he  repeated 
slowly : 

*•  1  conld  pnt  yon  in  a  way  of  earning  money  a 
bit  faster  than  this.  Don't  yon  hear  ?  '*  he  added 
sharply;  and  after  another  moment's  pause, 

^'here's  yon  tongue  got  to  all  of  a  sudden? 
You  were  talkative  enough  a  minute  ago.'* 

"  I  don't  -want  to  earn  any  money,"  said  the 
hairdresser  tetchil}*. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  though  ?  " 

"  And  you  will  excuse  me,  but  you  look  as  if 
yon  did." 

The  man  scowled  at  Mr.  Broadbrook,  as  though 
he  resented  this  flippant  and  uncalled  for  obser- 
ration,  and  the  hairdresser  felt  an  uupleasant 
creeping  np  his  back,  at  the  darkling  glance 
bestowSl  upon  him.  Mr.  Broadbrook  was  not  a 
hrare  man,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  personal,  but  the 
impudence  of  some  people,  ho  considered,  would 
make  a  worm  turn,  and  nencc,  his  natural  affabi- 
lity had  changed  suddenly  to  pertness.  He  was 
a  London  shopkeeper  in  a  big  thoroughfare— one 
who  paid  his  rent  and  taxes  pretty  regularly — 
and  to  bo  •*  talked  to  "  by  a  common  rough,  empha- 
tically a  rongh,  was  a  little  too  much  for  his 
equanimity. 

Nevertheless  ho  wished  he  had  not  taken  any 
notice  of  him,  and  his  remarks  after  encountering 
that  terrible  sidelong  glance  from  the  man 
swaddled  np  in  the  grey  wrapper.  It  told  of  a 
creature  who  was  dangerous — of  a  wild  beast  to 
be  on  gnard  against,  he  was  pretty  sure  of  that. 

The  best  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  get  him  out 
of  the  shop  as  speedily  as  x>03siblc,  and  to  be  as 
civil  as  possible  to  him  also  until  he  had  gone. 
This  was  a  fellow  out  of  the  common — or  out  of 
the  jungle — and  Mr.  Broadbrook  had  not  dis- 
covered that  fact  a  moment  too  soon. 

The  man  seemed  to  read  what  was  passing  in  the 
hairdresser's  mind — being  with  all  his  crudeuess, 
his  suppressed  despcrateness,a  man  of  an  observant 
turn — for  he  made  another  effort  to  laugh  plea- 
santly and  tnrned  Mr.  Broadbrook  all  goose  Hcsh 
in  the  futile  effort. 

"  Money  making  never  was  in  my  line,"  he  re- 
marked. •*  I've  had  my  chances,  and  lost  them ,  like 
a  good  many  more  people.  And  I  don't  complain, 
dol?" 

**  No,  indeed.  Dear  me.  Certainly  not,"  replied 
Mr.  Broadbrook,  willing  to  agree  with  his  customer 
CD  every  point  now. 

**  What's  the  good  of  complaining  after  the 
chance  has  slipped  out  of  one*s  hand;)  P  Do  yon 
see  any  good  in  that  ?** 

"No.ldon't.'* 

"Then  you're  a  philosopher.  Come  over  the 
way  and  liave  a  drink  ?  " 

*'N — no  thank  you,"  stammered  Mr.  Broad- 
brook, "  I — I  never  drink  in  business  hours.*' 

"  That's  a  lie,"  was  the  flat  contradiction  here. 
"You  came  out  of  the  *  Jolly  Gardeners"  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ago,  wiping  the  back  of  your 
hand  on  that  slobbery  month  of  yours.  I  saw  you." 

"I — I  went  to  see  the  time,"  explained  Mr. 
Broadbrook,  and  yet  wondering  why  he  said  this,  as 
if  by  way  of  an  ai)ology.  And  he  had  ]>opped  across 
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the  road  with  that  object,  and  the  landlord  had 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit  asked  him  if  he  would 
—"just  a  drain,"  and  he  had  "  drained"  accord- 
ingly, at  the  liberal  expense  of  a  liberal  but  impro* 
vident  host  who  was  fast  draining  himself  into  his 
grave,  by  undue  consumption  of  the  stock-in- 
trade. 

"  I  don't  want  to  force  anybody  to  drink  with 
me,"  said  the  man,  making  another  effort  to  be 
conciliatory,  after  his  impromptu  burst  of  energy. 
"  I've  plenty  of  friends  too  glad  to  get  drunk  at  my 
expense.  Even  you  don't  Snd  friends  of  that  kind 
scarce,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  Oh!  dear  no, certainly  not,"  assented  the  barber, 
with  a  feeble  chuckle.  "There's  lots  of  that  sort 
about,  and  no  mistake." 

The  roan's  hair  was  cut,  but  he  still  sat  there, 
wrapped  in  Mr.  Broadbrook's  cotton  toga,  as 
though  he  had  found  the  hairdresser  to  be  pleasant 
company,  and  was  very  loth  to  part  with  him. 
He  could  not  expect  to  sit  there  all  night  for  three- 
pence, and  talk  in  that  queer,  scoffing  way  Hke  a 
man  who  had  had  his  better  days,  and  been  a  fool 
in  them ;  and  Mr.  Broadbrook  hoped  in  his  heart 
another  late  customer  would  step  into  his  premises, 
and  oust  the  present  party  from  them. 

"  There  you  are,  sir,  unless  there  is  anything  else 
I  can  do,"  said  Mr.  Broadbrook  at  last,  and^imisk- 
ing  the  wrap|)er  suddenly  from  the  stalwart  form 
before  him. 

The  man  looked  at  him  from  his  half-shut,  crafty 
eyes,  and  with  a  smile  that  was  as  bad  as  his  laugh 
had  been,  said — 

"  Do  you  think  I  look  nice  and  smart  now  P  " 

"  It  has  certainly  improved  you." 

"  Fit  for  tho  society  of  ladies— eh  P  " 

"  Why  notP  "  rejoined  Mr.  Broadbrook  lightly, 
and  yet  not  committing  himself  to  a  palpable  un- 
truth. 

"Ah,  why  notP "  was  the  echo  back.  "  Then, 
Mr.  Broadbrook,  be  good  enough  to  inform  your 
upstairs  lodger — your  'first-floor  front,*  as  yon 
would  call  her — that  her  brother  Foxy  particularly 
wishes  to  see  her." 

"  Bless  my  soul  and  body ! " 

"  And  that  he's  not  going  away  without  seeing 
her,"  added  Mr.  Wharton,  as  his  big  teeth  closed 
together  with  a  clashing  sound,  and  if  ho  stops 
here  till  doomsday.  You  may  as  well  mention 
that  to  her  as  well  whilst  you  are  about  it,  Broad- 
brook." 


CHAPTKB  III. 
WHAT  HE  CAKB  FOR. 

Mr.  Broadbhooic  remained  speechless  for  a  few 
moments,  and  regarded  Mr.  Wharton  with  eyes 
distended,  and  his  lower  jaw  reposing  on  bis 
chest. 

"  Mrs. — Whai-ton's— brother !  "  he  gasped  forth 
at  last.    "  I— -I  didn't  know  she  had  a  brother." 

"  She's  a  close  one.  Miss  Wharton— or  Mrs. 
Wharton,  if  she  like's  it  better— always  was  a 
close  one,"  replied  Mr.  Wharton.  "  Don  t  you  see 
a  likeness  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  I  do,  although,  now  you  come  to 
speak  of  it  " 

'*  Tell  her,  will  you  P  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Wharton, 
very  roughly  now.  "  Do  you  think  I  can  wait 
here  all  night,  talking  to  you 
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Mr.  Broadbrook  was  scared  by  this  fierce  inquiry 
out  of  bis  own  shop  into  his  back-parlour,  where 
was  Mrs.  Broadbrook,  to  whom  he  commnnicated 
the  news  in  a  stage  whisper,  and  making  many 
excited  danger-signals  with  his  arms. 
•  "  Go  up  and  tell  her,  Charlotte,  he's  come." 

"  Who  8  come  ?  "  exclaimed  his  better  half. 

**Her  brother — a  regular  blackguard — had  his 
hair  cut — wants  to  see  her — ask  her  to  tell  you 
whether  I  shall  show  him  up,  or  send  for  a  dozen 
policemen  to  take  him  away  P   Look  sharp." 

Mrs.  Broadbrook,  looking  sharp  in  consequence, 
hurried  upstairs  to  the  first  floor,  and  her  lord  and 
master  skipped  into  the  shop  again,  where  he  found 
his  customer  examining  a  small  regiment  of  razors 
ranged  in  a  row  against  the  wall,  taking  one  down 
after  another,  and  feeling  the  edge  of  each  with  a 
very  black,  thick  thtimb. 

"  Well,  what  does  she  say  P  "  he  asked,  as  the 
hairdresser  reappeared. 

"  Mrs.  Broadbrook  has  gone  upstairs  with  your 
message." 

•*  I  asked  you  to  go,"  he  growled  forth.  "  Women 
always  muddle  messages." 

"Mrs.  Broadbrook  is  a  much  better  hand  at 
messages  than  I  am ;  and  I  never  leave  my  shop 
till  the  shutters  are  up,"  he  added,  with  a  faint 
assumption  of  dignity. 

"  Except  when  you  go  over  to  the  Jolly  Gar- 
deners," said  the  man,  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad 
shoulders.  Then  he  put  the  last  razor  back,  and 
began  to  walk  round  the  shop  slowly,  reading 
all  the  bills  upon  the  walls,  the  programmes  of 
the  Surrey  and  Victoria,  the  grand  attractions 
at  the  South  London  and  the  Canterbury, 
the  wonders  to  be  seen  nightly  at  Gatti's  and 
the  Winchester,  the  "friendly  lead"  at  the 
Malsters*  Arms  in  Gravel  Lane,  the  annual 
summer  excursion  of  the  Lambeth  Undertakers 
to  Box  Hill,  the  terms  for  a  quarter's  instruction 
at  the  dancing  academies  dowii  various  back 
streets  in  the  vicinity,  the  forthcoming  great 
cricket  match  at  the  Oval,  and  a  "  prompt "  sale 
by  auction  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  an  un- 
happy neighbour,  too  far  gone  in  arrears  of  rent 
to  do  anySiing  but  be  sold  off  without  reserve. 

Mr.  Wharton  had  read  all  these  announcements 
before  Mrs.  Broadbrook  came  into  the  shop ;  his 
impatience  had  vanished  again  and  he  seemed 
to  take  it  awful  easy,"  thought  the  hair-dresser. 
He  was  in  no  hurry  now — q^uite  the  contrary. 

**  And  how's  the  boy  gettmg  on,  Broadbrook  ?  " 
he  asked,  as  he  turned  away  from  the  last  speci- 
men of  wall  literature  with  which  the  shop  was 
decorated,  "  how's  Phil  ?  "  . 

**  Oh !  he's  pretty  well,"  replied  the  hair-dresser, 
"  works  hard,  and  gets  on,  I  should  say,  famously, 
A  nice  little  fellow." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Thankee,  sir, 
—thankee." 

"  He  ain't— is  he — "  began  Mr.  Broadbrook. 

"Mv  only  son,  sir.  Yes.  And  what  a  sweet 
voice  he  has — and  how  it  tells  at  St.  Eustace's. 
Have  you  heard  him  sing  ?  " 

"I  should  think  1  had,"  exclaimed  the  hair- 
dresser, not  at  St.  Eustace's,  for  it's  a  goodish 
way  off,  and  Mrs.  Broadbrook  takes  the  young 
ones  to  the  chapel  round  the  corner,  in  the  afler- 
noon,  when  it  isn't  too  hot ;  but  of  course  we  have 
all  heard  him.  We  sit  on  the  stairs,  one  behind 
the  other  sometimes,  and  listen  to  his  singing,  his 


practising,  you  know.  It's  beautiful — one 
wonders  where  it  comes  from — he's  a  wonderful 
little  chap,  take  him  altogether." 

"  Yes.  That's  whj-  I'm  so  proud  of  him,"  said 
Mr.  Wharton. 

"  Oh !  you  art  P  "  replied  Mr.  Broadbrook, "  Oh ! 
indeed." 

"  I  don't  miss  a  note  of  his  voice  every  Sunday. 
I  can  pick  him  out  of  the  whole  lot  of  them,  like  a 
winkle.   I  can  Oh !  here's  somebody  at  last." 

Mrs.  Broadbrook  emerged  cautiously  from  the 
back  parlour  into  the  shop,  and  approached  Mr. 
Wharton  almost  on  tiptoe. 

"  She's  veiy  ill  "  . 

**  What  do  I  care  about  that,"  cried  the  man 
fuming  out  again,  "  what's  that  to  do  with  me^ 
what's—" 

"  Gracious,  man,  let  a  body  finish,*]  exclaimed 
the  barber's  wife,  starting  off  herself  in  a  higher 
and  shriller  key,  "  but  shell  see  yon,  if  yoa  wish." 

"All  right.   I  do  wish." 

"  Then  go  upstairs,  and  don't  make  too  much 
noise  or  you'll  wake  my  baby,"  said  Mrs.  Broad- 
brook, "  it's  the  first  floor  front  room." 

**  I  know,"  answered  Wharton,  noddin^his  head 
as  he  strode  past  her  into  the  parlour,  ana  through 
a  side  door  leading  to  the  stairs,  up  which  he 
clamped  his  way  in  heavy,  thick -soled  boots, 
covered  with  a  week's  mud,  which  had  dried  upon 
the  leather  in  a  white  and  nubbly  pattern.  On 
the  first  landing  stood  a  pale-faced  boy  holding  in 
his  hand  a  small  oil-lamp  to  light  the  footsteps  of 
the  visitor  towards  him — a  boy  with  eyes  too  large 
for  him  now  in  very  truth,  dilated,  as  they  were, 
with  horror  at  his  approach.  The  coming  of  a 
phantom  from  another  world  towards  him,  could 
not  have  scared  young  Phil  Wharton  more,  than 
this  coming  of  his  father,  who  from  another  world 
too — a  world  of  sin,  and  shame,  and  devilry, 
beyond  one's  power  to  describe — advanced  towards 
him  like  an  ogre. 

"Phil,"  said  the  father,  in  a  rough  grating 
voice,  as  he  caught  sight  of  him  on.  the  landing, 
"  so  you're  there  then." 

"  Yea,"  was  the  soft,  low  answer  back.  ^ 

As  the  father  approached,  the  son,  light  in  hand, 
went  slowly  backwards  through  the  open  doorway 
keeping  his  great  grey  eyes  fixed  upon  the  visitor, 
and  t  hen,  step  by  step,  into  the  room  and  to  the  side 
of  his  sick  aunt,  sittin^^  in  a  pillowed  chair  by  the 
fireplace,  with  two  thin  hands  crossed  upon  her 
lap,  and  her  white,  scared  face,  turned  oteadily 
towards  her  brother  as  he  entered  with  that  scowl 
of  hate  she  knew  so  well,  and  had  fled  from,  years 
ago.  And  yet  with  him  before  her,  it  seemed  only 
like  a  day  or  two  since  she  had  stolen  awav^  taking 
his  child  with  her,  saving  his  child  from  mm. 

Phil  put  the  little  lamp  on  the  mantlepiece,  and 
then  stood  by  his  aunt's  side  watchful,  and  calm, 
and  pale,  and  Foxy  Wharton  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  as  he  closed  the  door  carefully  behind 
him,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  as  though 
doubtful,  or  afraid  of  those  who  might  follow  in  hia 
wake. 

Mrs.  Wharton  was  the  first  to  speak. 

•*  I  did  not  think  I  should  see  you  any  more  in 
life,  Mark,"  she  said  calmly.  I  had  a  hope 
that  you  were  dead." 

"  A  pretty  hope  that  was,"  answered  the  man, 
"  so  nice  and  kind  too !  I'd  have  been  ashamed 
to  own  as  much  as  that  to  anyone.    Well,  I 
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liaven't  come  to  see  you — I  could  have  lired  on, 
or  died  oflT,  witbout  fretting  myself  about  you, 
Bella,  very  comfortably/' 

"  What  haye  yon  come  for  then  P  '* 

••For  him!** 

And  Mr.  Mark  Wharton,  better  known  amongst 
a  choice  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  as 
Foxy  Wharton,  stepped  across  the  worn  out 
hcathmg,  and  laid  his  big  broad  hand  upon  the 
shoalder  of  his  son. 

(To  be  continued,) 


FIRST  LOVE. 

THEY  met  one  evening  long  ago, 
As  shadows  lengthened  on  the  hills, 
And  lingering  sunbeams  kissed  good-night 
To  sleepy  daffodils. 

When  heart  meets  heart,  and  hand  clasps  hand, 
The  rosy  hours  how  fast  they  glide  I 

For  what  recks  Love,  of  flight  of  time, 
With  Psyche  by  his  side  ? 

They  parted  for  a  len^h  of  years, 

Witn  vows  of  love  lor  evermore, 
But  when  thev  met,  'twas  not  again, 

As  they  had  met  before. 

In  youth,  how  real  the  dream  of  love. 

And  oh !  how  beautiful  it  seems  I 
The  pity  is  it  fades  so  soon, 

As  is  the  way  with  dreams  I 

Pauvettb. 
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AKXVAI.    MAONRISM.— MAD  MUlUTTT. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. — UanUet. 

THE  above  oft-quoted  aphorism  is  by  no  means 
a  saying  devoid  of  sense.  The  greatest 
William  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  opening  his  mouth  and  letting  it  say 
whatever  it  pleased.  To  lips  and  tongue  he  never 
granted  ca/i'le  blanche,  for  a  mighty  brain  guided 
his  pen  and  governed  his  organs  of  speech.  Prob- 
ably it  was  because  Shakespeare  knew  so  much 
that  he  sometimes  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  his 
own  comparative  littleness.  The  soul-blind  man 
may  stand  on  the  shores  of  the  illimitable  ocean 
ol  knowledge,  and  feel  himself  to  be  a  god ;  but, 
as  the  mists  of  ignorance  begin  to  be  dispelled  and 
dark  clouds  lift  and  clear  away,  all  thoughts  of 
self  are  lost  for  ever:  he  can  but  wonder  and 
admire;  and  this  same  wonderment  and  admira- 
tion constitute,  to  my  thinking,  one  of  the  truest 
forms  of  divine  worship— it  cometh  from  the 
heart 

Ail  human  knowledge,  all  science,  points  ever 
towards  the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  as  the  needle 
points  to  the  Pole.   And,  however  waveringly, 


however  unsteadily  the  indication  may  be  made* 
it  should  not  be  treated  with  contempt 

Mesmerism  may  be  called  one  of  the  occult 
sciences,  if,  indeed,  the  term  be  not  paradozicaL 
It  is  one  that  has  been  made  much  of  by  the 
grossly  ignorant  charlatan  and  quack,  but  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  made  a  subject  of  study  by  profes- 
sional medical  men  themselves. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  myself  have  never 
devoted  my  time,  to  any  very  lasting  attempt  to 
unravel  the  secrets  of  the  science.  The  little 
knowledge  I  possess  of  it  has  been,  in  a  manner, 
forced  upon  me,  through  frequently  coming  in 
contact  with  people  who  either  had  the  power--a 
power  with  wnicn  few  are  endowed — ^to  mesmerize 
others,  or  to  glide  themselves,  easily  and  almost 
voluntarily,  into  the  mesmeric  trance.  This 
latter  is  quite  diJGferent  from  ordinary  sleep,  during 
which  not  only  are  the  nerves  of  organic  life  for 
the  time  being  in  a  state  akin  to  paralysis,  but 
even  the  brain  that  in  the  waking  moments  governs 
them.  It  is  different,  too,  from  the  condition  of 
somnambulism,  which  is  only  a  form  of  imperfect 
or  partial  sleep,  during  which  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  governed  by  a  brain  acting  under  the 
influence  of  a  vivid  dream.  In  mesmerism  the 
motions  and  actions  of  the  body  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  dominated  by  the 
will  of  another — whatever  that  word  "will" 
may  mean.  How  far  mesmerism  might  be 
made  a  means  of  healing  disease,  or  of  sus- 
pending inordinate  or  diseased  action  of  any 
kind,  it  is  not  my  intention  on  the  present 
occasion  to  inquire.  We,  know,  however,  that 
mesmeric  influence  or  power  is  communicated  from 
one  human  body  to  another,  by  means  of  touch  or 
by  passes.  If  we  consider  the  brain  to  be  but  a 
species  of  Leyden  jar,  filled  more  or  less  com- 
pletely with  animal  electricity,  and  the  nerves  of 
voluntary  motion  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  wires  that 
conduct  therefrom,  and  if  we  grant,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  word  "  will "  is  but 
another  name  for  this  animal  electricity,  it  is  not 
then  difficult  to  believe  that  it  may  easily  pass 
from  a  more  commanding  brain,  along  the  arm  and 
through  the  finger-tips  into  the  body  of  another, 
and  so  dominate  his  will.  But  touch  is  not 
always  necessary  in  order  to  effect  mesmerism ; 
the  influence  finds  a  conductor  even  in  the  air  that 
intervenes  between  the  operator  and  his  patient, 
and  there  are  doubtless  many  other  mediums.  Nor 
is  it  along  the  arm  and  fingers  only  that  the  elec- 
tricity can  be  made  to  pass,  but  notably  from 
eves  to  eyes,  and  a  powerful  mesmerist  may  be 
able  to  operate  with  the  eye  alone  without  either 
touch  or  pass :  though  only  at  short  distances. 

Well,  tne  brain  of  a  mesmerist  is  naturally  more 
full  of  vital  energy  and  force  than  is  that  of  the 
subject  he  dominates ;  and  whatever  weakens  or 
depresses  body-  and  nerves,  cither  momentarily 
or  for  a  lengthened  period,  destroys  for  the  time 
being  the  power  to  mesmerize.  Self-consciousness 
has  a  most  depressing  effect  on  what  we  call  the 
mind.  Instance  :  a  thoughtful  child  being  suddenly 
brought  to  book  by  his  teacher  for  some  little 
fault  that  he  had  thought  forgotten  or  concealed, 
how  the  calm  glance  of  the  pedagogue  subjugates 
the  mind  of  tnat  erring  boy !  In  the  same  way 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  quails  beneath  the 
guiet,  stem  eye  of  a  judge,  is  just  then  under  the 
influence  of  a  force  mesmeric.    But  there  are 
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prisoners  who,  thongli  guilty,  do  not  qaail ;  whose 
brains — albeit  their  minds  may  be  most  immoral 
— are  as  full,  if  not  more  full,  of  vital  energy  than 
is  the  judge's.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  men  of  what  is  called  the  nervous  (it  oug^ht 
to  be  nerveless)  temperament,  so  painfully,  easily 
influenced  by  mesmerism,  that  the  sudden  impu- 
tation of  a  crime  to  them  would  induce  embar- 
rassment in  their  minds,  though  perfectly  inno- 
cent. Not  many  days  ago  a  gentleman  informed 
me  that  he  would  rather  do  anything  or  pay  any- 
thing, than  go  as  a  witness  to  a  court  of  lustice. 

"  Whenever  I  have  had  to  do  so,"  he  added,  "  I 
am  sure  I  looked  far  more  guilty  than  the 
accused.*' 

Some  of  our  very  best  readers  and  lecturers — 
Dickens,  I  believe,  among  the  number— have  en- 
dured suffering's  untold  oefore  appearing  on  the 
stage,  and  subiecting  themselves  to  the  mesmeric 
battery  of  prooably  a  thousand  pairs  of  upturned 
eyes. 

Those  who  have  been  in  love  have  often  felt  the 
force  mesmeric  in  glances,  when  eye  looked  into 
eye,  or  in  thrills  of  indefinable  pleasure  when 
fingers  mot  or  accidentally  touched.  These  are 
cases  where  the  Leyden  jar,  the  brain,  is  so  sur- 
charged with  vital  electricity  that  mere  momentary 
contact  with  one  en  rappo^-t  is  sufficient  to  cause 
its  overflow. 

Mesmeric  force  or  vital  energy,  call  it  what  you 
please,  may,  and  often  does,  pass  from  a  stronger 
Drain  to  a  weaker,  thereby  strengthening  and  im- 
parting additional  courage  to  the  receiver.  Be- 
mark,  tor  instance,  the  confidence  and  valour  with 
which  a  timid  child  is  inspired,  while  walking,  say 
on  a  lonelv  road  by  night  with  a  parent,  if  per- 
mitted to  hold  his  hand. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  place  two  bodies  to- 
gether— such  as  two  pieces  of  iron,  for  instance — 
of  unequal  temperatures,  there  takes  place  an  im- 
mediate interfusion  of  caloric,  which  lasts  until 
the  amount  of  heat  is  the  same  in  both. 

Would  it  not  appear  that  a  transfusion — akin 
to  this — of  vital  energy  ma.y  and  often  does  take 
place  From  a  strong-minded  individual  to  a  com- 
panion who  is,  temporarily  perhaps,  deficient  in 
nervous  force?  Example  :  a  person  who  is  con- 
stantly abroad  mingling  with  the  world  has  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  up  his  vital  energy,  keep- 
ing it  on  a  par  with  that  of  his  neighbours,  by  a 
process  of  what  we  might  call  mental  endosinosis 
and  exoanwsi^f  but  how  different  it  is  with  him  or 
with  her  who  is  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  who  never 
**  sees  anything  or  anybody  ;  "  for  in  this  case  life 
force  gets  wasted,  and  is  not  renewed  until  com- 
munication is  effected  with  the  company  obtained, 
of  some  one  from  the  outer  world ! 

Loneliness  is  such  a  depressant ! 

"  Oh !  for  someone  to  speak  to,  to  listen  to,  to 
look  at!  "  we  fancy  we  hear  a  prisoner  in  solitary 
confinement  of  ten-times  exclaim. 

Yes,  loneliness  is  a  terrible  depressant!  Not 
only  does  loneliness  engender  nervousness  which 
may  end  in  incurable  melancholy,  but  loneliness — 
I  say  it  without  fear  of  contradiction— has  led 
many  a  poor  soul  to  mania  and  to  suicide. 

The  women  belonging  to  the  upper  middle-class 
society  are  more  apt  to  become  the  victims  of  this 
life-depressant  than  any  others.  At  this  very 
moment  I  know  of  more  than  one  poor  lady,  whose 
happiness  in  life  h{vs  been  sacrificed  to  the  sinful 


thoughtlessness  of  brother  or  of  husband.  Indeed 
I  greatly  fear  that  the  very  best  of  us  men-folks, 
who  can  be  about  and  abroad  all  day,  think  but 
far  too  seldom  of  the  weary,  lonesome  ones  we 
leave  at  home.  Do  1  speak  tne  truth,  ladies,  or  do 
InotP 

Selah !  I  am  digressing,  I  am  drifting  from  the 
subject  in  hand.  Psychology  in  its  relation  to 
disease,  and  to  the  science  of  medicine  is  a  very 

Eleasant  study,  and  the  field  is  very  wide,  but  I 
ave  no  intention  at  present  to  enter  on  it. 
Let  me  come  back  to  mesmerism,  or  as  it  is  more 
often  called,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  animal 
magnetism.    When  a  lad  at  school,  I  remember 
well,  there  came  to  lecture  on  this  subject,  in  a 
hall  in  a  neighbouring  village,  a  lady  mesmerist. 
She  may  still  be  alive,  and  even  lecturing.'^or  she 
may  have  **  crossed  the  burn,**  as  the  S<x>tchman. 
said,  that  travellers  never  re-cross,  and  learnt  a 
secret  even  greater  than  that  of  mesmerism.  This 
lady,  I  mind,  used  to  choose  from  half  a  dozen  to 
a  dozen  persons  of  any  age  or  sex  from  the 
audience.   She  seated  them  all  in  a  row  on  the 
stage,  and  gave  each  a  copper  coin  to  gaze  steadily 
at,  while  for  a  time  she  went  on  with  ner  interest- 
ing lecture.    A  pretty  row  of  fools  they  looked 
too,  sitting   there  nodding  and  "  nid— nid — 
nodding,"  as  the  song  says,  over  their  pennies. 
But  the  fun  was  all  to  come.   Presently  tne  lady 
took  away  their  chairs,  stood  her  subjects  up  in  a 
semi-circle,  and  proceeded  to  make  passes  over 
their  faces,  until  they  were  all  in  the  trance  faies- 
meric.    Then  for  fully  half  an  hour  the  audience 
were  kept  laughing  at  the  tricks  those  sleeping 
simpletons  were  obliged  to  perform,  at  the  will  of 
the  lady  operator.   They  who  had  no  more  music 
in  their  souls  than  a  mule  has,  were  made  to  sing 
now,  or  make  an  attempt  at  all  events ;  a  stiff  old 
rheumatic  man  danced  the  Highland  fling,  a  little 
modest  weaver  body,  who  would  not  have  touched 
a  gnu  in  his  waking  moments  for  love  or  money, 
was  started  shooting  partridges  with  a  poaching- 
stick.    And  so  on  and  so  forth,  it  was  vast^ 
amusing  the  whole  performance,  and  we  all  went 
away  mightily  well  pleased,  and  all  the  fun  at 
school  for  a  month  to  come  consisted  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  mesmerize  each  other.    My  own  pet 
patient  was  an  immensely  large  Landsoer  New- 
foundland dog,  and  I  fully  believed  I  could  put 
him  asleep,  though  I  could  never  make  him  dance. 

I  do  not  at  this  moment  place  much  faith  in  the 
so-called  power  of  the  human  eye  over  the  lower 

animals.    A  friend  of  mine,  little  Major  D  , 

from  India,  used  to  boast  that  he  had  once  fixed 
a  tiger  by  gazing  at  him  steadfastly.  The  animal, 
he  said,  could  neither  advance  nor  retire,  and  was 
finally  shot  by  this  officer's  servant 

"  There  is  a  bull,"  I  said,  *'  lives  in  a  field  not 
far  from  here ;  I  should  like  to  see  you  *  fix ' 
that." 

"  I'll  have  a  try  anyhow,"  said  the  Major. 

So  next  day  the  Major  started  ofl"  to  fix  the 
bull,  and  half  a  dozen  of  us — we  were  a  shooting 
party — went  with  him  to  witness  the  fun  and  the 
fixing  of  Jock  the  bull,  one  of  those  splendid  High- 
land specimens  that  Rosa  Bonheur  delishts  to 
paint,  with  flaming  red  eyes,  horns  yards  in  lengrth, 
and  a  head  like  a  furze  bush — Jock,  I  say,  inhabited 
a  large  field  with  some  ten  or  fifteen  cows.  The 
field  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  fence,  and  had  a 
five-barrecl  gate,  the  bar^  of  which  could  be  let 
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dowa  at  one  end  simply.  Jock  soon  came  from 
the  top  of  tbe  park  when  he  spied  his  distinguished 
visitors ;  he  kept  his  nose  near  the  ground  and 
kept  up  a  wow — wow — wowinjjf  sound  as  he  ran. 

"  Over  you  eo  and  fix  him,  D  we  cried. 

"All  right,'  replied  D   somewhat  lan- 
guidly; "rilfixhim." 

Well,  I  never  saw  a  man  go  over  a  gate  so 
stiffly  before  in  my  life,  but  I  am  bound  to  add 
he  made  up  for  it  coming  back. 

Jock  was  no  lover  of  science  evidently ;  he  gave 
the  Major  no  time  for  fixing.  I  had  my  hand  on 
the  fastening  of  the  upper  bar  and  just  dropped 
it  in  time.  The  Major  sprang  over  like  a  bird. 
He  wore  a  red  sash  a&ir  around  his  waist,  and,  as 
he  jumped,  Jock  got  one  horn  under  that  and 
ripped  it  off,  and  when  he  retired  it  was  flaunting 
defiantly  from  his  head. 

This  IS  the  only  time  1  have  ever  seen  the  power 
of  the  human  eye  put  to  a  practical  test,  but  of 
course  I  have  read  "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  and  know 
how  Simmonds  used  his. 

One  of  the  beliefs  common  among  the  country 
people  in  the  "  land  of  my  sires  "  regarding  mes- 
meric influence  is  that  the  operator  retains  a 
certain  power  over  his  subjects  for  some  indefinite 
time  after  he  has  mesmerised  them. 

"  I  am  staying,"'  said  a  mesmerist  on  the  stage 
to  a  fellow  in  the  trance,  "  at  the  Queen's  Inn. 
You  will  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  precisely.   I  command  you." 

£very  one  in  tbe  village  was  on  the  outlook 
next  day  at  the  time  appointed,  to  see  if  the  man 
would  appear — he  lived  at  a  farm  quite  a  mile 
distant.  And  when  he  was  at  length  seen  coming 
rushing  up  the  street,  streaming  with  perspira- 
tion and  making  straight  for  the  Queun's,  the 
villagers  positively  looked  frightened.  For  nights 
after  this  the  mesmerist's  hall  was  crowded.  It 
was  a  fine  draw ;  but  the  bucolic  lout  spoiled  the 
cream  of  the  joke  a  week  or  two  afterwards  by 
confessing  "  over  a  dram  "  that  he  had  been  paid 
for  his  part  of  the  performance. 

Still,  as  I  have  said,  the  belief  in  this  obedience- 
ciDaipelling  power  of  the  mesmerist  over  a  person 
he  has  once  mesmerised  holds  good  in  many  places. 
Another  belief  is  that  only  the  mesmerist  himself 
can  awake  the  sub^'ect  from  the  trance. 

In  connection  with  the  semi-superstitious  belief, 
loi  rae  relate  briefly  an  adventure  I  had  in  my 
medical  student's  days. 

It  was  during  a  summer  session  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  the  study  of  materia  medica,  chemistry, 
and  botany.  Our  professor  of  botany  used  to 
take  the  class  out  about  three  times  a  week  early 
in  the  morning  across  the  fields,  and  through  the 
woods,  to  collect  and  study  specimens.  I  did  not 
like  these  trips ;  pretentious  fetudents  who  wanted 
good  marks  used  to  hang  toadingly  around  the 
professor,  and  the  more  modest  and  prolmbly 
better  men  had  to  bring  up  the  rear.  I  preferred 
studying  botany  book  in  hand  all  by  myself  in 
the  country — alone  with  Nature,  for  I  really  loved 
the  science. 

We  did  not  require  to  show  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  adeums  during  the  session,  so  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  putting  in  an  appearance  regularly 
every  day  for  about  a  fortnight,  then  goin^  ofl"  to 
the  country  on  a  Friday  evening  and  staying  till 
Wednesday.  If  the  truth  must  be  told  there  was 
a  joung  Ijidy  in  the  case.   No  matter  where  she 


lived,  it  was  at  her  father's  farm  some  five  and 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  university  town. 
Forty  miles  was  not  a  long  walk  for  me  and  my 
collie  dog  in  those  days.  Said  I  to  myself  one 
beautiful  Friday  afternoon  in  June:  "  You've  been 
hard  at  work,  my  boy,  for  two  whole  weeks  :  sup- 

Eose  you  put  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  in  your 
otanical  case,  take  your  stick  in  your  hand,  and 
go  and  see  poor  Maggie  ?  " 

The  botanical  case  was  accordingly  slung  over 
my  shoulder.   It  easily  contained  all  I  should 
need  ;  so,  just  after  tea,  Tyro  and  I  started  and 
struck  out  for  the  north-north  west. 
We  would  travel  all  night,  taking  an  hour  or 

two  of  rest  at  the  little  inn  of  C  .   Once  clear 

of  the  town's  din  and  dust,  walking  was  most 
pleasant  and  exhilarating.  Tyro  evinced  an  incli- 
nation to  Bcour  the  fields  in  search  of  rabbits,  but 
when  I  explained  to  him  that  he  had  a  very  long 
road  before  him,  and  that  he  would  be  tirea 
enough  before  morning,  he  kept  to  heel,  and 
tried  to  look  like  a  sedate  old  dog,  which  he 
wasn't. 

We  supped  and  rested  at  C — —  and  wore  on  the 
march  again  by  a  little  past  twelve.  It  was  a 
glorious  night,  the  big  round  moon  silvered  the 
mountains,  and  cast  a  glamour  as  of  enchantment 
over  the  lovely  woods,  and  over  the  mists  that  lay 
low  down  in  the  "  haugh  "  lands.  We  had  still 
over  fifteen  miles  to  walk,  but  I  felt  as  fresh  as  a 
mountain  trout,  and  so,  I  think,  did  Tyro. 

About  two  o'clock  we  stood  together  on  the  top 
of  a  round  heather  hill  or  what  in  most  parts  of 
England  would  be  called  a  mountain.  Before  and 
beneath  us  was  a  forest  of  tall  pine  trees,  beyond 
that  a  wide  stretch  of  moorland,  around  this  wood 
and  moor  the  road  swept.   **  If, "  I  said  to  Tyro, 

we  can  find  our  way  straight  through  forest  and 
moor,  we  will  meet  tne  road  again  and  save  our- 
selves fully  three  miles  walking.  Let  us  try," 
Tyro  wagged  his  flag  of  a  tail,  and  off  we  set. 
Tnere  was  no  undergrowth  among  the  trees,  which 
were  mostly  beeches  and  firs,  that  towered  straight 
upward  toan  immense  height^  then  formeda  canopy 
overhead  through  whicn,  bright  and  piercing 
though  the  moon's  rays  were,  they  could  hardly 
struggle. 

I  had  taken  my  bearings  well,  and,  dark  though  it 
was  in  the  wood — dark  and  very  silent — by  keep- 
ing the  moon  somewhat  on  our  left,  it  was  not 
diificultto  march  in  almost  a  bee  lino.  In  about 
twenty  minutes'  time  we  came  to  some  elevated 
ground  and  I  got  up  to  look  around. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  we  were  well  nigh  clear 
of  the  wood,  and  close  to  the  moor,  so  we  sat  down 
to  rest.  In  ancient  times  the  spot  where  I  now 
found  myself  must  have  been  some  Druidical 
place  of  worship;  although  there  were  no  tall 
stones,  there  were  the  remains  of  a  circular  wall 
enclosing  a  space  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 
"With  the  exception  of  an  old  gray  boulder  the  wall 
itself  was  entirely  covered  over  with  trees  and 
moss,  and  heather  and  brackens  grew  in  the  centre, 
tall  and  rank  and  green.  Glad  to  have  a  rest  I 
seated  myself  on  the  stone,  and  commenced  to 
read  Maggie's  last  letter,  or  rather  to  re-re-read  it. 
Although  in  another  hour  it  would  be  daylight, 
there  were  now  no  signs  even  of  dawn,  and  tbe 
moon  shone  as  brightly  as  it  had  done  at  midnight. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  was  startled  from  a 
kii;d  of  half-dream,  half  reverie,  into  which  1  had 
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fallen,  bj  tbe  conduct  of  mj  dog.  He  was  sitting 
close  to  my  side,  with  his  head  in  the  air,  growling 
low  but  ominously,  and  trembling  all  over  as  I 
had  never  known  him  tremble  before.  His  hair, 
too,  was  elevated  in  a  remarkable  manner,  from 
stem  to  stem,  as  one  might  say.  I  looked  about 
and  could  see  nothing.  I  grasped  my  stick  and 
listened,  patting  the  dog  to  keep  him  quiet  as  I 
4id  so. 

List!  I  could  not  be  mistaken:  there  were 
voices,  or  a  voice,  muttering  over  there  among  the 
brackens,  in  the  centre  of  what  I  now  began  to 
consider  a  kind  of  magic  circle.  An  incessant,  busy, 
delirious  kind  of  muttering ! 

To  say  that  I  did  not  feel  fear  would  be  to  credit 
myself  with  more  cotirage  than  I  really  possess.  I 
felt  afraid  then,  if  ever  I  did  in  my  life.  My 
heart  beat  very  quick,  and  the  sweat  burst  out  on 
my  brow.  Tnen  the  dog  emitted  a  kind  of  half- 
hysterical  bark,  like  the  sound  one  makes  in  a 
nightmare  when  trying  to  scream. 

At  the  sound  there  suddenly  appeared  among 
the  ferns  a  tall  ii^ure,  dressed  in  white,  with  a 
girdle  round  its  waist,  and  a  kind  of  turban  of  dark 
material  about  the  head.  It  seemed  to  spring  up 
out  of  the  very  ground,  and  stood  silently  con- 
fronting me  for  the  spEkce  of  many  long  seconds. 
I  could  see  now  that  this  fearsome  it  was  a 
woman,  an  old  woman,  wrinkled  in  face,  but 
straight  in  figure,  and  with  long  locks  of  grizzleg 
hairescapingfrom  beneath  theturban,  and  hangind 
down  over  her  ears.  At  the  first  sight  of  this 
strange  and  mysterious  apparition  my  dog  howled 
and  fied,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  for  some  time.  I 
could  not  run,  I  felt  rooted  to  the  ground.  I 
opened  my  mouth  and  tried  to  speak,  but  no  words 
would  come.  I  could  only  stare  at  the  figure  that 
confronted  me. 

At  what  followed  I  can  afford  to  laugh  now,  but 
I  beg  to  assure  the  reader,  I  thought  it  no  laughing 
matter  then. 

The  apparition  took  two  strides  towards  me, 
craning  forward  her  neck  and  awful  face,  and 
holding  her  arms  stretched  straight  out  behind  her. 
As  she  did  so  she  uttered  a  prolonged  Ah !  ah  I 
ah  I "  partly  croak,  partly  shriek.  I  believe  my 
hair  dta  move  then,  for  the  moon  streamed  full  in 
her  upturned  face,  and  her  eyes  had  that  steady 
stony  stare  in  them  that  we  notice  in  those  of  the 
crotalus  horr-idMs,  or  rattlesnake.  Had  she  not 
spoken  I  believe  I  should  have  swooned.  She  did 
speak  however,  and  with  a  vengeance  too,  and 
moved  as  well. 

"  You'll  be  he  !  you'll  be  he !  you'll  be  he !"  she 
shouted.  '*  Come  at  last !  come  at  last !  come  at 
last!" 

Screaming  these  same  words  over  and  over 
again,  she  retreated ;  but  her  further  motions  did 
not  conduce  to  calm  my  nerves  or  restore  my 
mental  equilibrium.  She  commenced  a  wild  dance 
around  that  demon  circle,  and  I  leave  the  reader  to 
imagine  how  she  looked.  As  she  came  towards 
me,  I  broke  and  fled,  and  did  not  stop  running  till 
out  of  the  wood  and  half-way  across  the  moor. 
Glancing  around,  making  sure  that  I  was  not 
followed,  I  then  continued  my  journey  at  a  brisk 
walking  pace,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  journey 
in  good  time  in  tbe  morning. 

Tyro  had  been  there  long  before  me.  He  came 
dowu  the  "loaning'^  to  meet  me,  looking  thoroughly 
apologetic  and  penitent.   And  Maggie  was  not  far 


behind  him,  looking  as  fresh  and  bonnie  as  the 
sweet  June  morning  itself. 

I  soon  forgot  my  adventure ;  but  that  same  day 
after  dinner,  when  Maggie  asked  me  how  it  was 
that  the  dog  had  arrived  at  the  farm  fully  an  hour 
before  rae,  I  told  my  story,  expecting  to  he  laoghed 
at,  for  even  then  I  was  not  quite  convinced  in 
my  own  mind  that  the  whole  adventure  was  not 

Eart  and  parcel  of  a  dream  which  I  might  have 
ad  while  half  asleep  on  the  stone. 
But  Maggie  looked  serious,  though  her  father 
smiled. 

You've  seen  old  Muritty,"  he  said,  Mad 
Muritty." 

"And  who  on  earth  is  Mad  Muritty P"  I 
inquired. 

"They  say  she  is  a  witch,"  replied  Maggie's 
father,  *'  but  there  is  nothing;:  of  the  witch  about 
her  in  my  opinion.  She  is  mad,  that  is  all; 
as  mad  as  a  March  hare  or  a  hatter." 

"  Some  thirty  odd  years  ago,"  he  continued, 
'*  Muritty,  they  tell  me,  was  as  pretty  a  girl  as 
anj  one  could  wish  to  see.  But  there  came  to 
this  glen  to  lecture  in  the  parish  school-room  a 
mesmerising  kind  of  a  fellow.  He  did  not  get 
much  of  an  attendance,  but  for  all  that  he 
stopped  on  and  on,  people  said  it  was  because  he 
was  in  love  with  bonnie  Mary  Hewetson,  that 
was  her  name  then.  No,  I  don't  know  why  they 
called  her  Muritty.  Well,  he  mesmerised  Mary 
one  night,  and  commanded  her  to  meet  him  the 
same  evening  up  in  the  wood,  at  that  uncanny 
cairn,  where  the  wits  were  nearly  scared  out  of 
you  last  night.  Mary  went.  The  mesmerist 
never  came.  He  was  drowned  in  crossing  tbe 
ford.  He  was  carried  back  and  'streakit'  in  the 
very  school-room  where  he  used  to  lecture." 

'%ellP"  I  said. 

•"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "that  is  all.  Mary 
went  mad,  you  see ;  the  mesmeric  sleep  was  still 
on  her,  and  he  was  not  alive  to  remove  it.  She 
lives  alone  now  in  a  wee  bit  house  on  the  moor. 
But  on  bright  moonlight  nights  she  often  goes 
yonder,  and  there  are  few  in  the  parish  that  would 
care  to  venture  into  that  jAne  wood  when  mad 
Muritty  is  out  on  her  rounds." 
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CHAPTER  L. 
POUND  AT  LAST. 

C^EORGE  MARLOW  walked  away  in  the 
J  darkness  of  that  night  when  he  had  taken  Lord 
Vaneoourt's  life,  without  knowing  where  he  was 
going,  or  for  what  purpose.  His  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done.  But 
the  instinct  of  escape  was  at  work  within  him  ;  in 
some  mysterious  way,  his  feet  led  him  in  the  best 
possible  direction.  Possibly  too,  his  mind  worked 
unconsciously.  On  through  the  quiet  streets  he 
went,  until  he  found  himself  outside  the  gi*eat 
King's  Cross  station,   He  entered  quietly,  and 
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(bund  a  tndn  was  soon  starting  north.  He  took 
ft  ticket  for  Tork,  and  getting  into  a  third  class 
carnage,  retreated  into  the  farther  comer  and  sat 
down  to  try  and  collect  his  thoughts ;  he  had  no 
plan.  He  did  not  know  how  best  to  act.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  now  been  checkmated. 
He  found  himself  vainly  wondering  where  Agatha 
conld  be.  He  never  for  a  moment  believed  Lord 
Vanecourt's  insinuations.  He  felt  positive  that 
Agatha  was  not  mad.  No  one  who  had  ever 
known  her,  could  fancy  any  grief  or  trouble  un- 
seating her  reason. 

He  was  confident  that  wherever  she  might  be, 
she  was  sane.  How  then  was  she  kept  out  of  her 
rights?  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
must  be  held  a  prisoner ;  and  he  determined  to  try 
and  find  her,  however  impossible  and  difficult  the 
task  might  appear. 

The  train  steamed  out  of  the  station.  The  other 
people  who  came  into  the  compartment  settled 
down  to  sleep.  George  resolved  that  he  would 
form  some  plan  before  reaching  York.  So  far,  he 
was  safe.  No  one  knew  of  Lord  Yanecourt's 
death  but  himself ;  it  might  not  be  discovered  im- 
mediately. And  he  believed,  as  was  the  fact,  that 
he  had  entered  and  left  the  house  unobserved.  He 
felt  sore  he  h^id  a  ^od  chance  of  escape.  But 
how  should  he  use  it  ?  That  was  the  problem. 
He  coidd  not  leave  England  again  with  these 
diamonds  vpcm  him,  when  he  had  risked  so  much 
in  order  to  restore  them.  Nor  could  he  resign 
himself  to  the  idea  of  leaving  England  again  witii- 
out  making  an  effort  to  save  Agatha  from  whatever 
dark  fate  it  was  that  hung  over  her. 

But  it  made  him  very  uneasy  to  be  again  in 
England  with  these  diamonds  upon  him.  He 
thought  what  Lord  Yanecourt  had  said  was  pro- 
bably true;  he  would  be  recognised  by  the  police 
in  spite  of  his  disguise.  With  the  diamonds  upon 
him,  if  once  any  suspicions  were  roused,  he  would 
be  lost 

He  suddenly  formed  a  bold  resolution ;  these 
jewels  were,  after  all,  but  poorly  protected  on  his 
Wy.  If  Lord  Yanecourt  had  been  a  stronger 
maa  he  would  have  killed  George  Marlowe,  and 
the  diamonds  would  have  been  lost  altogether  to 
Agatha.  He  would  protect  them  with  his  life; 
bat  then  his  life  was  not  charmed.  He  felt  op- 
pressed by  the  responsibility  now  that  it  had  led 
inm  into  such  a  terrible  position.  Therefore  he 
determined  to  take  a  new  step. 

He  would  go  back  to  the  old  place,  and  under 
cover  of  night  enter  the  grounds  of  Dene  House, 
and  there  deeply  and  safely  bury  the  jewels  on 
Agatha's  own  land.  They  would  bo  far  safer 
there,  he  thought,  than  upon  himself.  He  would 
bnry  them  in  an  inaccessible  spot  in  the  Dene ; 
who  would  think  to  look  there  for  the  Yanecourt 
diamonds  ?  And  then  relieved  of  this  responsi- 
bOity,  he  would  go  resolutely  in  search  of  Agatha. 
If  taken  bv  the  police,  he  would  demand  to  see 
her*  or  at  all  events  to  communicate  with  her. 

This  plan  formed,  his  mind  was  more  at  rest. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  corner,  and  dozed  a  little, 
his  hand  upon  his  belt.  But  suddenly  he  started 
up  with  a  sort  of  inarticulate  ciy ;  the  first  vision 
of  his  sleep  had  been  Lord  Yanecourt's  body  lying 
dead  before  him.  The  other  people  in  the  carriage 
stirred,  and  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  Then 
George  saw  that  he  held  his  own  life  m  his  hands ; 
that  he  dared  not  rest  or  sleep,  unless  he  was 
quite  alone,  lost  he  should  reveal  his  secret. 
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Ho  kept  himself  awake  by  trying  to  elaborate 
some  details  of  his  plan.  He  determined  to  walk 
from  York  to  Hartlepool.  In  a  seanort  where  there 
aro  always  sailors  about,  ho  woula  not  be  noticed. 
From  there  he  would  walkto.Ilverton,  timing  it  so 
that  he  would  get  to  the  village  after  dark.  This 
would  take  him  a  day  or  two  altogether ;  but  he 
thought  it  best  to  take  time  and  run  no  risk  of 
being  noticed  or  watched.  At  Bverton  he  proposed 
to  get  into  his  workshop  after  dark  and  fetch 
what  tools  he  would  want.  He  felt  sure- it  was 
standing  empty  as  he  left  it.  Mrs.  Dering  had 
bought  a  few  of  the  cottages  in  the  village ;  this 
was  one  of  them.  Neither  he  nor  his  mother  had 
ever  paid  rent  for  it ;  both  having  been  constantly 
employed  by  Mrs.  Dering.  8he  regarded  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  should  live  in  one  of 
her  cottages.  He  did  not  suppose  that  Lord 
Yanecourt  would  give  any  attention  to  such  a 
matter,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  so. 

The  key  of  the  cottage  was  in  his  pocket.  -  He 
began  to  think  of  his  old  quiet  life  there,  and  a 
longing  to  return  to  it  came  upon  him.  But  that 
he  knew  was  impossible.  .  He  felt  that  such  a  life 
as  that  could  never  be  his  again.  It  would  be 
years  before  he  could  be  alqne,  and  quiet,  without 
the  vision  of  that  room  in  Lord  Yanecourt's  house 
rising  before  him.  He  recalled  it  always  as  in  that 
moment's  stillness  when  the  straggle  was  over; 
when  the  awful  silence  of  the  house  ma<k  itself 
felt  He  saw  it  always,  brightly  lit,  with  all  the 
signs  of  busy  life,  of  wealth,  of  occupation  about 
it ;  and  that  dead  man  lying  on  the  ground.  And 
he  himself  was  the  fate  that  had  stepped  in  and 
stopped  that  busy  life  of  selfishness  and  wrong ! 

It  would  not  bear  thinking  of.  He  djd  not 
know  yet  how  to  face  it.  He  was  glad  when  he 
left  the  train  at  York ;  ^lad  to  go  out  into  the 
air  and  walk.  It  was  easier  to  him  to  travel  like 
this  in  his  present  humour ;  he  walked  off  some 
of  the  excitement  and  restlessness  that  wiEis  on 
him. 

He  did  not  hurry  on  his  journey,  for,  as  yet,  he 
could  not  determme  what  to  do  when  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  it.  He  could  not  guess  how  to 
set  about  a  search  for  Agatha.  On  the  way,  at 
the  roadside  inn  where  he  staid,  he  would  sit  for 
hours  in  the  sanded  bar-parlour,  amid  villagers, 
drinking  and  talking :  yet  he  neither  drank  nor 
talked.  He  dared  not  drink  any  thing  while 
those  diamonds  were  on  him,  lest  he  should  fall 
asleep  after  his  long  walks;  he  did  uot  talk,  be- 
cause his  mind  was  absorbed  in  contemplating 
the  problem  before  him. 

At  Hartlepool,  he  hung  about  for  a  da^  or  two, 
feeling  safe  that,  among  so  many  seafaring  men 
as  are  always  in  a  sea-port,  he  would  not  be 
observed ;  and  he  was  still  so  undecided  how  to 
act  when  he  had  once  rid  himself  of  the  diamonds, 
that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  it  doue.  Besides, 
it  was  no  light  responsibility  to  burv  these  jewels 
in  the  ground  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  He 
was  very  anxious  not  to  be  noticed  ou  his  way, 
for  he  fancied  that  he  would  be  fc^owed  and 
watched.  He  was  still  unable  to  divest  himself 
of  the  idea  that  every  one  knew  he' carried  the 
diamonds  upon  him.  This  was  natural  enough, 
for  ho  could  think  of  nothing  else,  and  his  absorbed 
manner  did  sometimes  attract  attention. 

At  last,  one  afternoon,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
start  for  Ilverton.  The  men  who  had  been  lodging 
in  the  same  house  as  himself,  left  that  day  in  a 
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merchant  vessel  for  Germany  ;  and  he  determined 
to  go  and  accomplish  his  purpose,  before  he  made 
any  more  chance  acquaintances  who  might  wonder 
at  his  silent  manner,  and  be  tempted  to  watch 
him. 

He  started  so  that  he  would  get  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hverton  when  it  was  crowing  dark. 
He  did  not  trust  over  much  to  his  altered  appear- 
ance when  he  should  come  among  people  who  had 
known  him  nearly  all  his  life ;  and,  moreover,  sailors 
seldom  or  never  go  inland  to  these  quiet,  old- 
world  villages.  He  would  be  noticed,  certainly; 
and  if  met  coming  or  going  from  the  Dene,  his 
errand  would  certainly  be  an  object  of  groat 
wonder.  So,  notwithstanding  that  the  dusk  had 
begun  to  gather  when  he  ncarcd  the  village,  he  did 
not  enter  it,  but  went  round  through  the  fields  to 
the  head  of  the  Dene.  He  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  enter  his  workshop,  oven  at  the  back,  until  it 
was  quite  dark.  But  he  thought  he  would  go 
firi&t  and  determine  on  the  best  spot  to  burv  the 
jewels,  and  then  carefully  note  how  to  reacn  the 
place,  when  he  should  come  from  the  village  in 
the  dark.  With  this  purpose  he  climbed  the  rising 
ground,  and  reached  the  back  of  the  great  rock 
which  formed  the  head  of  the  Dene.  He  had  to 
go  a  long  way  round  it,  in  order  to  get  to  its  face, 
and  then  he  stepped  upon  the  little  platform 
where  that  scone  had  taicen  place  between  Lord 
Yaneoourt  and  Mrs.  Dering,  which  had  ended  in 
her  death.  He  paused  a  moment  here,  and  looked 
at  the  precipice  below  him.  He  know  that  it  was 
from  here  that  Mrs.  Dering  had  fallen.  He 
shuddered  as  he  thought  of  it.  The  man  must 
have  been  soulless,  heartless,  a  mere  animal,  who 
could  let  her  go  to  such  a  death.  He  had 
revenged  her  according  to  the  old  law,  of  a  life 
for  a  hfe.  He  had  taken  the  life  of  that  man.  Was 
it  any  comfort,  he  asked  himself,  that  this  man 
was  cruel,  infamous,  evil ;  that  he  had  committed 
this  inexcusable  and  shameless  crime?  No;  it 
was  but  little  comfort.  The  dusk  was  gatheiing 
rapidly ;  the  steps  that  led  down  the  face  of  the  rock 
were  becoming  momentarily  less  visible.  George 
ix>nsed  himself,  and  would  not  stay  to  think, 
lest  his  nerve  should  desert  him.  He  began  to 
clamber  swiftly  down  the  precipice. 

He  reached  the  bottom,  where  it  seemed  quite 
dark,  until  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  tho  £[loom. 
He  stood  still  a  moment ;  he  remembered  it  was 
just  here  that  Mrs.  Dering's  body  had  lain.  He  re- 
membered how  he  had  come  with  the  others  from 
the  village  and  found  Agatha  beside  the  body ; 
how  strange  her  face  loolced !  how  stern  and  set 
and  terrible  it  looked— not  like  the  face  of  a  girl 
facing  her  first  grief.  He  had  never  doubted 
from  that  moment,  that  Mrs.  Dering  had  been 
murdered ;  he  had  never  doubted  who  the  murderer 
was.  But  from  then  till  now,  the  past  was  a 
mystery  to  him.  He  could  not  even  attempt  to 
understand  it.  Where  was  Agatha  herself  ?  Why 
had  she  let  her  great  fortune  be  squandered  by  a 
murderer  and  an  impostor  ?  It  was  unlike  her,  not 
to  take  up  her  great  responsibilities.  Thinking 
thus,  he  advanced  softly,  looking  about  him;  his 
object  was  to  decide  where  best  to  hide  the  jewels, 
and  he  went  on  with  his  purpose  mechanically, 
though  his  thoughts  were  with  Agatha. 

When  he  had  advanced  a  few  steps  he  became 
aware  of  a  figure,  standing  motionless.  It  was 
raJicr  startling  to  meet  any  one  so  unexpectedly 
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in  this  unfrequented  place.  George's  first  thought 
was  how  best  to  escape  notice  himself.  He  decided 
to  go  straight  on  down  the  narrow  path,  past  the 
figure,  with  an  air  as  if  he  were  merely  exploring 
this  picturesque  spot  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty. 
So  he  began  whistling  softly  and  went  quickly  on. 
He  became  aware  as  he  approached  the  figure  that 
it  was  a  woman  who  stood  in  his  path.  A  second 
later,  he  knew  that  it  was  Agatha. 


CHAPTEtt  u, 
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Agatha  certainly  did  not  recognize  him  in  the 
least.  She  was  absorbed  in  thought  and  in 
memories  of  the  past.  It  was  an  unexpected 
sight,  that  of  a  sailor  wandering  at  dualc  in  the 
Dene ;  for  as  a  rule  sailors  do  not  care  for  country 
walks,  and  prefer  to  congregate  in  bar  parlours. 
But  Agatha  was  not  easily  startled,  and  George 
Marlowe  did  not  look  aggressive,  spite  of  his 
changed  api)carancc. 

Agatha  drew  back  to  let  him  pass;  lie  came 
close  to  her  and  stopped.  Then  she  looked  in 
surprise  at  the  man.  Something  in  the  eamej>t 
aze  fixed  on  her  awoke  a  dim  recognition.  She 
rew  her  brows  together  in  a  frown  of  perplexity. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  said. 

"  You  don't  know  me.  Miss  Agatba ! " 

"Ko,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  in  profound 
amazement. 

"There's  no  great  change,  miss,  except  my 
dress  and  my  beard,  and  that  my  skin's  a  good 
deal  darker,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  almost  of  dejec- 
tion. Much  as  he  had  counted  on  hia  altered 
appearance,  he  was  a  little  disappointed  that 
Aj^atha  did  not  know  him.  Something  in  his 
voice  now  suddenly  told  her  who  he  was. 

"Why!"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  George  Mar- 
lowe'* She  held  out  her  band  tobim.  George 
flushed  a  little  with  pleasure,  but  kept  his  eyes 
down,  and  pretended  not  to  see  that  outstretched 
hand. 

'Tve  got  a  great  deal  to  tell  you,  miss,"  bo 
said.  "  But  first  let  me  rid  myself  of  the  greatest 
burden  I  ever  carried.  I  came  here  to  get  rid  of 
it ;  but  never  did  I  think  of  such  luck  as  finding 
you  here ! " 

"  What  can  you  mean ! "  exclaimed  Agatha  in 
great  wonder. 

George  put  his  hand  inside  his  loose  blue  shirt, 
and  after  a  moment  drew  out  a  broad  leather 
band,  which  had  been  fastened  round  his  waist. 

"  I've  always  put  it  on  in  such  a  way  that  I 
could  unfasten  it  in  a  moment,  for  it  has  brought 
mc  into  such  straits  that  I've  had  to  plan  so  as  to  i 
be  ready  for  any  emergency.   But  I  never  hoped 
just  to  meet  you  like  thia.  Miss  Agatha,  and  just  ' 
quietly  take  it  oiF  and  give  it  you !    Here  it  is ;  | 
please  take  it,  miss,  and  then  I  shall  draw  a  free  i 
breath  for  the  first  time  for  a  year."  I 

He  held  it  out  to  her.   Agatha  took  it  in  her 
hand. 

"  What  is  it  P  "  she  said. 

"In  that  belt,  miss,  there's  the  Vaneconrt 
diamonds,  and  all  the  other  je^^'els  that  Mrs. 
Dering  hcid  in  charge  for  you." 

**  Why  ! ''  said  Agatha,  "  I  heard  the  Vaneconrt 
diamonds  were  stolen !  Mr.  Whitehead  told  me  so," 
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"Yes,  miss,  everybody  thought  I  stole  them, 
and  the  police  did  all  they  could  to  catch  me; 
everybody  thought  I  stole  them,  except  him  who 
pot  the  police  upon  me ;  and  he  knew  I  did  it  to 
prevent  them  going  the  way  of  the  rest  of  your 
fortune." 

Agatha  looked  up  at  him  quickly;  she  was 
l^j^inaing  to  understand. 

"  I  believed  I  was  doing  my  duty,  miss,  to  my 
old  mistress  and  to  you." 

George  drew  himself  up,  and  looked  very  hand- 
some as  he  said  this.  In  the  man  of  principle 
there  is  always  an  element  of  grandeur ;  if  he  is 
but  a  carpenter  or  rough  sailor  he  is  elevated 
above  his  fellows. 

Agatha  looked  with  admiration  and  respect, 
and  even  something  of  awe,  at  this  man  who  had 
been  through  so  much  in  order  to  be  true  to  what 
he  held  to  be  his  duty.  For  her  quick  imagination 
told  her  that  he  had  suffered ;  there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  describe  the  past  year  in  detail.  Her 
swift  sympathies  enabled  her  to  read  it  in  his  face. 
Mr.  Whitehead  had  given  her  a  brief,  but  graphic 
account  of  the  theft  of  the  diamonds ;  she  guessed 
very  easily  that  George  had  been  the  apparent 
villain— in  reality,  the  hero — of  this  affair. 

•*They  are  all  there,  Miss — every  stone,"  he 
said,  as  she  looked  at  the  heavy  belt  that  she  held 
in  her  hands. 

"  How  can  I  ever  thank  you ! "  she  said.  "Oh, 
George,  you  have  been  a  hero !  Come  with  me 
into  the  village.  Mr.  Whitehead  and  I  are 
staying  to-night  at  one  of  the  cottages.  I  want 
to  hear  all  your  story — all  the  adventures  you 
have  been  through  with  these  jewels.  Do  you 
know  you  have  saved  me  a  fortune  ?  Come  with 
me,  and  tell  all  the  story,  and  let  us  both  hear  it. 
IIow  have  you  been  ?  I  wish  dear  Grannie  could 
thank  you. 

George  hung  down  his  head,  and  drew  back  a 
step. 

"No,  Miss,"  he  said ;  "  I  can't  ever  go  into  that 
village  again.    I  can*t  come  with  you." 

"Why  not?"  said  Agatha.  "Is  it  because 
you  have  been  suspected  ?  Mr.  Whitehead  will 
soon  set  all  that  right.  And  he  shall  communi* 
cate  with  the  police.  Do  come,  George.  It  is 
quite  dark  now ;  we  cannot  stay  here  much  longer, 
and  I  want  to  talk  to  yon.'* 

"  I  have  one  thing  to  tell  you  miss,"  said 
George,  "  and  when  that's  told  TU  go.  I'm  off 
to  sea  again,  now  I'm  rid  of  those  jewels." 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  Agatha,  imperatively.  But, 
though  it  was  gloomy  and  dark  here  in  the  ravine, 
tiie  sky  above  was  lit  by  the  pale  light  of  the 
rising  moon.  She  could  see  George's  face  in  the 
dim  gleam  from  above,  and  she  was  silenced  by 
the  look  u'oon  it. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  what  have  you  to 
tell  me  ?  " 

He  drew  from  his  belt  Lord  Vanecourt's  dagger. 

'*  Do  you  know  this,  Miss  Agatha  P  " 

She  looked  curiously  at  it. 

**  No,"  she  answered ;  "  1  have  never  seen  it, 
that  I  remember." 

"  It  was  Lord  Vanecourt's,"  he  said.  Suddenly 
he  raised  his  arm,  and  flung  the  dagger  far  away 
into  the  brushwood. 

Agatha's  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  wonder ;  she 
started  at  tnis  passionate  gesture,  but  she  said 
nothing. 


After  a  moment's  pause,  he  went  on : 
"I  saw  in  the  papers,  while  I  have  been  in 
Hartlepool,  that  the  inquest  has  been  held,  and 
that  they  supposed  his  lordship  had  committed 
suicide.  Miss,  I  spoke  without  thinking,  when 
I  said  as  soon  as  lUtold  you  I  should  be  off  to 
sea.  Instead  of  that,  I'll  follow  you  into  the 
village ;  and  you  shall  do  whatever  you  choose 
with  me.  You  will  have  to  send  for  the  police. 
Lord  Yanecourt  did  not  commit  suicide :  I  killed 
him." 

"  George,  George ! "  exclaimed  Agatha,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Her  face  turned  very  pale ;  she  retreated  from 
him  a  step.  Her  father  had  been  her  one  enemy ; 
she  had  found  in  her  heart  no  grief  for  him  when 
he  was  dead;  but  yet  a  shiver  of  horror  passed 
through  her,  at  this  unexpected  confession. 

George  plunged  at  once  into  the  story  of  that 
night  when  he  had  visited  Yanecourt  House,  and 
found  Lord  Yanecourt  alone  there.  He  prefaced 
it  by  a  few  words,  which  gave  Agatha  a  more 
definite  idea  of  how  he  had  obtained  the  jewels 
first,  of  his  sense  of  responsibility  about  them, 
and  of  how  he  had  escaped  from  the  deteotives 
at  Yanecourt  House.  He  told  her  how  he  had 
found  Mrs.  Dering's  chatelaine  in  the  Dene^  and 
had  been  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  it  was  his 
doty  to  take  charge  of  the  contents  of  the  safe ; 
and  of  the  singular  feeling  which  had  come  upon 
him,  when  encountering  such  strange  adventures 
in  protecting  the  diamonds,  that  she  approved 
his  conduct,  and  trusted  him.  Then,  in  a  low, 
quick  voice,  he  went  on  to  tell  her  of  that 
night  when  he  met  with  the  greatest  danger  of 
all,  in  encountering  Lord  Yanecourt  face  to  face, 
and  alone.  He  recounted  all  that  occurred,  even 
repeating  the  words  of  their  conversation. 

Agatha  stood  still  as  a  statue,  listening,  her 
lips  parted,  her  eyes  wide  with  horror,  as  the 
scene  thus  graphically  described  passed  vividly 
before  her ;  her  face  looking  white  in  the  gleam 
of  the  moon.  Once  she  looked  round  her  with  a 
shudder.  On  the  very  spot  where  Mrs.  Dering 
met  her  death,  Agatha  heard  the  tale  of  how  the 
murderer  died !  But  there  was  a  more  terrible 
fascination  in  George's  face  than  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  ravine ;  Agatha's  eyes  fastened 
again  upon  it.  At  last  the  story  was  told ;  and 
then,  wnen  his  voice  ceased,  there  was  silence 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  Agatha  spoke.  She 
answered  the  thoughts  she  read  in  his  face. 

"  You  acted  in  self-defence,"  she  said.  **  What 
else  could  you  do  P  Had  you  not  killed  him,  you 
would  have  lost  your  own  life.  It  is  but  as  the 
soldier  kills  in  battle.  Come  with  me,  and  let  us 
talk  about  it  with  Mr.  Whitehead.  He  is  older 
and  wiser  than  I ;  he  will  know  what  to  sa;^." 

"  I  will  come  with  you,"  said  George,  "  if  you 
wish  to  put  me  in  the  hands  of  the  police.' 

**  What,  when  you  were  defending  my  pro- 
perty I  The  thing  is  horrible  to  think  of,  but  the 
most  horrible  part  of  it  is,  that  he  should  have 
acted  as  he  did.  Come  with  me,  I  beg  of  you.  I 
don't  know  how  to  speak  about  this." 

"  No,  miss ;  unless  you  wish  me  to  be  tried,  I 
will  go  away.  I  will  always  let  you  know  where 
I  am,  in  case  you  should  alter  your  mind  any 
time.  But  I  want  to  get  away,  to  forget  the 
nightmare  in  which  I  have  been  living.  God  bless 
you,  miss,  and  good-bye." 
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As  he  said  the  last  words,  be  sprang  down  the 
steep  path. 

Agatha  followed  him  quickly,  as  soon  as 
she  realized  his  purpose,  but  he  was  already  gone. 
It  was  impossible  to  follow  him  in  the  darkness. 
Agatha  called  out  loudly  to  him,  but  no  answer 
came ;  and  then  she  refrained,  thinking  she  might 
endan^^er  his  safety  by  calling  his  name  even  in 
this  wild  solitude. 

And  SO;  absorbed  in  thought,  her  mind  full  of 
strange  memories  and  pictures,  she  went  down 
the  familiar  pathway,  and  entered  the  little  village 
street. 

(To  he  continued,) 


THE  BELLE  OF  BLOO  VALLEY. 

BY  CHABLES  KRUGER. 

THE  little  yaJe  of  Bloo  was  dull  with  silence. 
Scarcely  a  sound  was  heard,  saye  the 
jaarring  voice  of  the  rooks  as  they  flew  to  their 
abode.  Close  at  hand  was  the  town  of  Cardley, 
and  here  at  the  outskirts  and  built  on  a  befitting 
eminence  was  Cardley  Castle,  with  its  massive 
outer  walls.  Bound  two-thirds  of  the  wall's 
extent  was  It  comfortable  path,  wide  and.  seated, 
whi^  was  free  and  open  for  the  use  of  all  who 
would  use  it  properly. 

Spread  out  beneath  this  was  Bloo  YaJley, 
green  and  kine  covered.  The  trees  thereon  were 
black  and  leafless ;  the  river  Bloo  went  its  placid 
course  and  made  a  silver  streak  through  the  vale ; 
and  the  blue  line  of  hills  in  the  far  distance  seemed 
to  meet  the  lighter  blue  of  the  sky. 

The  canopy  right  above  was  grey  in  colour ;  it 
was  a  mild  morning,  but  no  sun  was  seen. 

A  young  man  walked  on  the  castle  path,  and 
lashed  the  brown  dead  leaves  with  his  cane.  Very 
often  he  paused  and  looked  searchingly  over  the 
valley,  then  resumed  his  dreamy  stroll.  His  ap- 
pearance was  not  robust,  but  he  was  fair  to  look 
upon ;  and  when  he  gazed  across  the  land,  there 
was  beauty  in  the  light  that  sprung  from  his 
eyes. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  can  come,"  he  murmured,  and 
sighed.  He  had  waited  a  full  half  hour,  with  a 
patience  that  should  be  praised;  and  then  he 
tbnnd  a  little  excitement;  a  female's  garb  was 
visible,  crossing  one  of  the  distant  fields. 

The  young  fellow  nearly  damaged  his  eyes,  by 
trying  to  make  out  who  it  was.  Then  after  the 
belief  that  this  was  not  the  one  he  waited  for 
oame  to  him,  he  still  gazed  on  hopinsly.  But  no ; 
this  was  very  far  removed  from  tJie  one.  This 
was  a  very  worthy  woman  of  mature  years,  who 
trudged  beneath  a  shawl  and  bonnet. 

Ah,  but  now  there  was  another  figure  jus 
coming  into  view,  and  crossing  between  Uiat  small 
farmstead  and  the  river ;  its  gender  was  feminine, 
and  its  breadth  was  less  than  the  first.  In  a  few 
minutes,  she  had  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Bloo. 
He.  who  waited,  recognized  her,  and  hastened  to 
meet  her. 

"I  am  so  thankful  that  you  have  come,"  he 
said,  after  the  first  greeting. 

'♦Indeed  you  ought,  Mr.  Heskitt,"  she  said, 
pertly.  "  For  I  am  running  a  great  risk ;  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  am  not  doing  wrong,  really." 


*-  Bat  why- — "  he  began. 

"It  is  very  nice  that  I,  who  am  nnder  the 
guardianship  of  a  careful  aunt,  should  run  two 
miles  to  meet  a  gentleman,  and  especially  when 
my  aunt  has  disapproved  of  the  person." 

"  Am  I  a  person?**  He  scarcely  knew  whether 
to  be  serious  or  jocular. 

'*  And  a  pretty  gossip  there  would  be  all  over 
the  valley,  if  I  were  seen  near  Cardley,  strolling 
about  in  the  company  of  a  young  man." 

"  It  is  very  dreiadful,  certainly." 

**  It  is  no  laughing  matter.  And  I  was  silly  to 
come.  But  you  sent  such  a  beseeching  note,  and 
it  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  my  aunt.  And 
then  what  would  have  happened,  Mr.  Frank 
Heskitt?" 

Mr.  Frank  didn't  say;  but  his  looks  implied 
that  it  might  be  something  very  dreadful.  He 
was  hurt  at  the  way  the  girl  was  talking ;  one 
hard  word  from  her  could  pain  him.  She  was  on 
his  left,  and  he  kept  his  face  turned  full  towards 
the  right,  away  ffom  his  companion.  And  to- 
gether they  walked  towards  the  old  castle. 

"I  was  a  long  time  in  deciding  whether  to 
come." 

**I  am  sorry  if  I've  offended  you,"  he  said, 
huskily.   "  My  letter  was  not  explicit,  I  know." 

"  Far  from  it,''  said  the  serious  voice,  but  there 
was  a  suspicion  of  laughter  in  the  eyes. 

*'  There  was  a  weighty  reason,  though.  I  leave 
Cardley  early  to-morrow  morning." 

She  came  to  a  sudden  stop  on  the  path, 
and  stood  earnestly  serious  now.  "Leave 
Cardley  ?  "  she  echoed. 

Yes,  leave  Cardley ;  and  perhaps  for  ever." 

They  walked  silently  onward  a  little  way,  and 
then  she  went  to  him  aud  gently  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

•*  Forgive  me,"  she  pleaded ;  "  I  was  joking, 
couldn't  you  see  that."  She  slowly  turned  his 
face  towards  her.  "No,  you  couldn't.  There's 
too  much  water  in  your  eyes." 

Just  then  the  young  lady  wondered  what  the 
aunt  would  say  if  she  could  see  and  hear  this.  So 
she  immediately  became  calm  and  said,  "  I  am 
sorry  you  are  leaving  our  neighbourhood." 

•'Thank  you." 

"  But  we  may  see  you  again  before  long." 

"  You  may  ;  but— nioubtful." 

By  this  time,  they  had  entered  upon  the  path 
that  led  to  the  castle  walls.  They  walked  silently 
and  went  along  the  higher  ground.  The  girl,  deep 
in  thought,  sat  upon  the  rustic-built  seat,  and 
Frank  Heskitt  stood  dismally  beside  her. 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  say  good-bye." 

"  I  don't  like  to  say  good-bye  to  anyone.  Any' 
one  I  like." 

"  Mab,  don't  trifle  with  me.  It's  dreadful !  I'm 
leaving  the  girl  I  love,  and  I  may  never  be  able  to 
come  and  claim  her." 

"It's  doubtful  whether  the  claim  would  be 
recognized — " 

"  Eh?" 

"By  my  aunt  and  guardian.  She'll  nevei 
consent." 

**  Now  let  us  calmly  view  our  position.    You  are 
an  infant — " 
"  What!" 

''In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  I  mean.   You  are 
seventeen — " 
"And  a  half.' 
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^  Well,  it  is  thus.  You,  Mabel  Huron,  spinster, 
not  yet  of  age,  and  bound  by  your  departed  father's 
dying  wish  to,  in  all  things*,  follow  the  instructions 
and  advice  of  your  father's  sister  and  your  aunt, 
Mrs.  Pittar,  of  Bloo  Valley,  have — by  force  of  your 
heart's  desire  and  my  pleading — settled  a  little  of 
your  affection  upon  a  penniless  young  idler,  Frank 
Heskitt  by  name." 

"  And  you,  Frank  Heskitt,  bachelor — ^you  say, 
of  age  but  not  of  discretion,  have  tried  your  utmost 
to  make  mc  treat  with  disrespect  the  commands  of 
my  annt." 

"  Your  aunt  has  no  right  to  command.  You 
are  not  a  slave." 

**  No.   Not  yet,"  said  Mabel,  very  demure. 

"  Do  you  think  you  may  be,  when — ^now  Mab, 
that's  not  kind." 

They  sat  for  awhile,  silently  gazing  upon  the 
green  valley. 

"  Mabel,  I  sometimes  almost  lose  courage,"  ho 
said  at  length ;  "  and  I  begin  to  think  that  we  are 
two  ill-starred  lovers.  My  dear  but  over-indulgent 
father,  left  me  a  year  a^o  with  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  tastes  and  training  of  a  gentleman.  I  have 
spent  the  cash  and  retained  the  'tastes.'  Do 
yon  know  dear,  when  we  thought  love  would  make 
nB  so  happy,  we  never  calculated  food  and  shelter." 

*'  I  thought  it  was  much  too  early  to  think  of 
such  things." 

**  Now  I  am  afraid  it  was  much  too  late.  Some 
fellows  are  made  to  look  ahead  when  they  are 
al)out  half  my  age,  and  here  have  I  to  start  years 
behind.  There  is  nothing  but  work  for  it,  and  I 
have  heard  of  some  dreadful  accounts  of  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  making  money  now-a-days.  And  if  I  am 
nnsnccessfnl,  as  many  people  are,  we  may  never 
be  able  to  get  married,  and  we  would  both  bo  old 
maids." 

"Both  old  maids P" 

"  Well  you  know  what  I  mean.  So  to  prevent 
this  dreaaful  calamity,  I  am  going  to  start  and 
work  to-morrow." 

"  Poor  fellow— at  what  ?  " 

**  Oh,  it's  something  in  the  newspaper  line." 

"^Not  to  hawk  them  or  keep  a  stall  P  " 

'*  Good  gracious !  No !  An  old  school-fellow  of 
mme  is  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  at  Larghampton, 
and  he  wants  help.  Said  I  might  try  if  I  could 
manage  it,  and  it  would  suit  me.  I  started  learn- 
ing shorthand  last  night;  I  wanted  to  learn  it  all 
at  a  sitting,  but  I  afraid  I  must  have  patience. 
My  friend,  Janns,  the  editor,  said  if  I  could  do 
anything  else,  I  had  better  let  journalism  alone. 
That's  a  poor  outlook,  isn't  it  P  But  1  can't  do 
anything  else." 

"  So  you  will  adorn  journalism  P  " 

"  Eh  ?  Now,  don't.  Mab  you  are  always  laugh- 
ing at  me." 

"  You  silly  boy,''  she  said  in  kindly  tones,  "  I 
only  try  to  cheer  you,  and  if  I  am  cheerful  now  a 
little,  I  shall  make  amends  when  I  get  home." 

"  AVhat  will  you  do  then  P  " 

"  Have  a  good  cry ;  unless  I  find  a  better  occu- 
pation. But  I  dare  not  stay  here,  Frank.  I  shan't 
say  good-bye,  for  I  will  come  to-morrow  at  the 
lame  time.    Keep  up  your  heart." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  looked  lovingly 
into  his  eyes.  "  Keep  a  good  heart,  Frank  dear," 
ifae  repeated.  And,  toen  turning  quickl  v,  she  ran 
down  the  sloping  path,  and  went  back  homeward 
throngh  Bloo  Vfiley. 


Mrs.  Pittar's  residence  and  Mabel's  home  was  a 
red  brick  house,  fronted  by  a  plain  grass  plot  and 
a  closely-cropped  hedge.  It  was  an  isolated 
dwelling,  for  it  had  no  companion  of  its  kind  near 
at  hand.  The  dreariness  prevailed  indoors  too, 
for  Mrs.  Pittar  was  partial  to  sober  colouring ;  in 
fact,  dullness,  in  her  eyes  was  a  duty,  and  she 
arrived  at  this  morbid  state  of  belief  by  deciding 
that  this  world  was  full  of  sin  and  sinners,  and 
some  other  place  was  the  goal.  Mabel,  who 
reasoned  in  another  way,  once  said  to  her  aunt : 
"  You  have  never  in  all  your  life  been  very  wicked ; 
have  you  P  "  To  which  the  lady,  with  an  outraged 
and  surprised  look,  said — 

**  Certainly  not»  child." 

"Then,  aunt,  doesn't  it  seem  hard  that  yon 
should  lead  a  life  of  penitence  for  sins  yuu  have 
not  committed  P  "  The  explanatory  remarks  which 
followed,  were  not  convincing  to  the  girl,  though 
they  were  dogmatically  given.  Although  trained 
up  in  this  staid  and  rigid  atmosphere,  where  life 
was  one  continuous  reUgious  observance,  and  a 
dismal  one  too,  Mabel  was  ever  longing  for  a 
change  that  would  bring  merriment  and  bright- 
ness. She  was  not  of  tne  Puritan  mould.  But 
she  had  been  taught  to  render  an  implicit  obedience 
to  her  aunt,  and  in  all  outward  xnatters  she  did 
this,  and  probably  would  so  continue  for  some 
years  to  come. 

When  she  arrived  home  after  her  stolen  visit  to 
Cardley  Castle,  she  was  told  that  her  aunt  had 
been  asking  for  her.  Mabel,  with  a  slight  tremor, 
went  to  her  guardian.  That  lady's  usual  peniten* 
tial  expression  was  sli^htljr  relaxed. 

"  My  child,"  she  said, — it  seemed  a  satisfaction 
to  her  to  call  Mabel,  child, — Your  uncle  Jacob  has 
written  from  Australia."  This  was  not  lively  in- 
telligence, for  Uncle  Jacob  was  a  most  uninterest- 
ing letter-writer,  and  almost  the  sum  total  of  his 
messages  were  "  that  he  was  all  well,  and  he  hoped 
all  friends  were  well  also."  But  Mrs.  Pittar  had 
more  to  say ;  Uncle  Jacob  had  suggested  that  jblb 
he  had  no  children,  and  was  a  widower,  and  pretty 
well-to-do,  he  would  like  to  have  some  relation 
near  him,  who  might  share  in  the  benefits  which 
his  income  could  bestow.  Would  his  niece,  Mabel« 
like  to  live  in  Australia  P 

Mrs.  Pittar  watched  to  see  how  this  suggestion 
was  received,  and  the  result  would,  no  doubt, 
puzzle  her  slightly. 

Mabel's  face  first  danced  with  a  jov  which  could 
not  be  hidden,  and  then  it  became  decidedly  sor- 
rowful. 

"You  shall  go  to  Australia— to  your  uncle,** 
said  the  aunC  turning  to  her  book  of  daily 
exorcises  as  though  the  journey  was  now  fixed 
upon. 

"When,  aunt  P" 

"  You  will  know  in  time." 

Mabel  was  tempted  to  resent  this  cool  and  un- 
consulted  way  of  having  her  future  arranged,  and 
she  went  from  the  room  in  no  happy  state  of 
temper,  but  she  was  not  rebel  enough  to  show  it. 
She  went  to  her  favourite  nook  in  the  house,  and 
vented  her  spleen  in  hidf-spoken  opinions  of  the 
habitation,  the  neighbourhood,  her  uncle  Jacob, 
and  her  aunt;  and  she  said  nothing  that  was 
complimentary. 

"  Uncle  Jacob  is  an  old  fool— he  must  be ;  I  can 
tell  it  by  his  stupid  letters.  Australia  is  a  big 
wilderness.   Who  wants  to  go  there  P   And  there 
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is  no  happiness  in  staying  here  either— a  sepul- 
chral old  house,  where  one  isn't  allowed  to  hear 
the  sound  of  one's  own  voice.  People  were  never 
intended  to  live  in  misery,  and  be  always  groaning 
because  the  world  might  be  better.  My  aunt, 
she's  a  silly  old  cat.  And  Frank  will  break  his 
heart  if  I  have  to  go— if  I'm  transported— to  Aus- 
tralia." 

But  in  a  few  days,  Mabel  discovered  that  pre- 
parations relating  to  a  long-voyage  had  been 
begun,  and  were  progressing  at  an  alarming 
speed.  Trunks  specially  designed  for  ocean 
travel  were  imported  into  Bloo  Valley,  and  into 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Pittar.  Much  inquiry  was 
instigated  into  Australasian  matters,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  household  had  never  before  been  so 
much  bestowed  upon  this  planet — the  earth. 
The  movement  haa  this  recommendation  in  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Mabel — ^it  brought  an  unusual  and 
healthy  activity  into  the  house.  Had  it  not  been 
for  a  sentimental  fear  that  a  prolonged,  if  not 
everlasting,  parting  from  a  certain  useless,  but 
ornamental  young  gentleman  would  be  a  dreadful 
sorrow,  and  an  irretrievable  loss,  Mabel  Huron 
would  have  set  sail  with  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction ;  but  as  it  was.  she  thought  herself  a  mar- 
tyred heroine  of  the  first  grade. 

And  a  new  aspect  was  given  to  the  pictured 
future,  when  she  found,  as  she  soon  did,  that  her 
aunt  was  making  ready,  not  alone  for  her  niece's, 
bnt  for  her  own  journeying. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Pittar  was  also  going  to  New  South 
Wales. 

Mabel  naturally  wondered  how  her  Uncle  Jacob 
would  regard  this  rendering  of  the  wishes  his 
letter  contained,  but  she  had  small  hope  of  any 
resistance  from  the  well-to  do  widower  against 
the  invasion  of  Mrs.  Pittar,  who  was  certainly 
not  one  to  be  easily  repulsed,  and  whose  strict 
ideas  of  Christian  duty  made  her  as  stubborn  as 
a  roc A. 

But  Jacob  Youlls  had  plainly  suggested  that 
his  niece  should  go  and  be  installed  as  his 
heiress. 

**  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  your  Uncle  Jacob 
is  alive  to  his  duty,  and  wishes  to  place  his  money 
where  it  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  good." 

This  was  Mrs.  Pittar's  sudden  speech  one  day, 
after  she  had  been  sternly  thinking  for  an  hour 
or  more. 

Mabel  looked  up,  amazed.  This  uncle  they  had 
never  seen  had  certainly  not  put  his  desire  in 
words  which  were  tantamount  to  these. 

*•  Yes,"  continued  the  aunt,  **  I  am  glad  there  is 
that  much  good  in  the  world  "  (her  opinion  of  the 
world  was  the  worst  conceivable,  ana  she  was  full 
of  charitable  feelings  towards  her  fellow-people !), 
"Jacob  has  not  the  gift  of  easy  expression  by 
written  words,  yet  I  can  see  his  meaning.  I 
hope  he  belongs  to,  our  denomination — I  think  he 
does." 

At  the  final  meeting  between  the  lovers,  before 
Frank  Heskitt's  departure,  there  were  four  damp 
eyes  and  much  dismal  forebodings  of  the  future. 
But  they  arranged  for  safe  communication,  and  so 
Hcskitt  was  kept  pretty  well  informed  of  Bloo 
Valley  affairs  as  far  as  thoy  concerned  Miss  Mabel. 
This  projected  Australian  visit  was  a  calamity, 
and  one  which  Frank  was  unable  to  prevent. 
And  the  yoimg  man  was  not  hitting  journalism 
80  quickly  or  so  happily  as  he  wished  to  do. 


Very  few  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  Uncle 
Jacob's  letter,  all  preparations  had  been  made,  and 
the  two  ladies  were  to  sail  in  a  fortnight. 

Mabel  could  not  but  smile  at  the  unswennng 
way  in  which  Mrs.  Pittar  was  (as  that  lady  ex- 
pressed it)  fulfilling  her  duty. 

'*  Providence  has  placed  this  opportunity  in  my 
hands,"  the  woman  of  unworldly  thoughts  said 
on  one  occasion,  "  and  it  is  a  sacred  duty  which. 
I  will  perform,  if  life  remains." 

But  Mrs.  Pittar's  piety  was  so  fearfully  stern 
and  unsocial,  for  her  to  take  Mabel  into  confi- 
dence was  an  unf requent  occurrence ;  so  the  ^irl 
was  left  to  fill  out  many  disjointed  statements 
as  best  she  could.  She  guessed  that  the  op- 
portunity" had  some  reference  to  her  uncle's 
money,  but  what  it  was  that  constituted  th« 
duty  she  could  not  imagine. 

Bloo  Valley  looked  particularly  bleak  on  a  cer- 
tain morning;  a  penetrating  north-easter  swept 
over  the  vale.  Though  Mrs.  Pittar  often  ex- 
pressed a  readiness  to  depart  to  a  more  ethere:d 
clime,  and  that  she  was  merely  a  bird  of  quick 
passage  in  her  present  state,  still  she  took  some 
care  not  to  hurry  her  departure,  but  rather 
guarded  against  it,  by  sheltering  herself  against 
disease  and  illness.  So  whilst  the  ciuel  wind 
was  astir,  she  kept  indoors,  and  remain -^d  snug. 
She  sat  in  a  room  which  had  warmth,  but  no 
brightness.  The  dark  room  was  of  a  pattern  with 
her  sombre  dress  and  sombre  face.  Suddenly 
the  door  opened,  and  some  light  and  beanty 
entered  rapidly,  or,  in  other  words,  Mabel  Huron 
came  in  with  less  ceremony  than  sho  usually 
employed  when  visiting  her  aunt  in  retirement. 

"  Aunt ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  "  here  is  Uncle 
Jacob  come  all  the  way  from  Australia." 

And  Uncle  Jacob  himself  bore  testimony  by 
standing  rather  sheepishly,  and  with  his  massive 
figure  tilling  up  the  doorway, 

Mrs.  Pittar  laid  down  her  Daily  Crumbs  of 
Comfort,  and  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  "bless 
her  soul ! "  Then  she  looked  at  the  visitor 
sternly,  as  though  she  was  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  be  paying  a  too  great  heed  to  tom- 

yoral  matters,  to  show  any  interest  in  **  Uncle 
acob."  Herein  Mrs.  Pittar  displayed  a  fine 
division  of  right  and  wrong :  though  she  would 
not  p.  rmit  herself  to  show  a  great  interest,  sho 
had  little  compunction  iufe^liiig  it. 

Mabel  stood,  her  rosy  hps  and  dark  brown  eyes 
smiling,  her  white  teeth  glittering,  and  her  bushy 
black  hair  ruifled  like  open  rebellion— perhaps  the 
result  of  the  visitor's  avuncular  sjilute. 

Uncle  Jacob  was  in  tourist  garb;  the  style 
might  have  been  fashionable  at  Sydney  when  he 
left  there,  but  in  Britain  it  was  three  years  old. 
He  had  an  abundance  of  sandy  hair  on  his  head, 
but  little  on  the  face,  a  complexion  to  match,  and 
a  pair  of  large  and  good-humoured  eyes.  Jacob 
looked  uneasy,  but  grinning,  and  said.  "  How  are 
ye,  ma'm  ? "  In  a  few  minutes,  he  was  trying 
to  make  a  clear  statement  in  explanation  of  his 
sudden  appearance. 

**  Y'  see,  ma'm,"  he  began,  in  his  prosy  manner, 
^'  I  thought  to  myself  one  day,  Jacob  thought  I,  you 
havn't  been  in  England  since  you  was  a  boy.  So 
soon  after  I'd  written  my  last  letter  that  y 've  got, 
I  says  to  myself,  I  think  I'll  go  to  the  old  country 
and  hav'  a  look  round.  So  away  I  come." 
And  now  Jacob  Youlls  scarcely  knew  whether 
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he  did,  or  did  not,  wish  that  he  was  back  again. 
He  was  disappointed  with  Mrs.  Pittar;  to  his 
ideas,  she  did  not  seem  hospitable.  He  felt  far 
happier  when  he  tnmed  and  looked  npon  his 
niece. 

"  Vvo  offen  wondered,"  he  remarked  in  a  con- 
cilatory  way,  **  what  kind  o*  young  lady  my  neice 
was,  for  ov  conrse  I  never  set  eyes  on  her  before, 
as  indeed  I  never  did  on  yon,  ma*m."  But  the 
poor  man  received  so  little  encouragement,  that 
ne  was  obliged  to  pause  here. 

Mrs.  Pittar  at  length  told  him  that  he  was 
welcome  to  "  her  temporal  abode,'*  and  that  she 
hoped  his  visit  to  this  country  would  be  produc- 
tive of  instruction  and  good  works ;  a  wish  which 
Mr.  Youlls  could  in  no  way  understand. 

When  uncle  and  niece  were  together,  and  away 
from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  both  felt  the  release,  and  Jacob,  who 
had  been  gradually  becoming  miserable,  smiled 
again.  Both  wished  to  speak  of  the  same  subject, 
bat  neither  cared  to  say  the  first  word. 

"  She  looks  a  staid  woman,  does  your  aunt," 
Gallantry  had  eventually  forced  the  man  to  speak, 
and  he  fell  upon  the  subject  that  was  troubling 
him. 

It  was  with  Mabel,  as  it  is  with  many  of  us. 
Abuse  is  our  own  exclusive  privilege— when 
certain  friends  are  the  object  of  it.  Though  Mabel 
harbonred  some  bitterness  against  her  aunt,  and 
in  her  own  mind,  often  made  some  disparaging 
comments,  yet  she  instantly  felt — when  h*»r  uncle 
spoke— that  if  he  said  one  word  against  her  aunt 
Hne  would  hate  him  for  it.  So  Mab  replied : 
"She 8  a  very  good  woman!  A  most  upright 
woman  !    Some  people  misunderstand  her." 

Jacob  looked  as  though  he  was  glad  to  hear 
this ;  the  fact  that  she  might  be  misunderstood, 
seemed  to  give  him  the  most  satisfaction.  Then 
the  girl  suddenly  reniembered  something :  her 
aunt  had  not  mentioned  to  Mr.  Youlls  that  they 
purposed  sailiug  to  Australia.    So  she  told  him. 

'*  And  she  was  going  with  you  p  "  asked  J acob. 
The  word  she  (so  us^)  made  the  girl  raise  her 
eyebrows  slightly. 

"  Oh  yes,  said  Mabel,  "  I  am  in  her  custody 
until  I  am  twenty-one;  that  was  my  poor  father's 
express  desire." 

**  How  long  have  you  to  wait  now  ?  "  he  asked, 
plainly  with  interest. 

"  Three  years  and  a  half."  Mabel  was  forced  to 
laugh.  Her  uncle  was  such  a  natural  man,  whose 
face  and  voice  would  refiect  his  mind,  do  what  he 
might. 

However  Mrs.  Pittar  soon  thought  it  worth  her 
while  to  descend  from  her  saintly  pedestal,  and 
she  talked  with  Mabel's  uncle  about  his  business 
operations  and  his  future  intentions.  Her  *'  Rays 
of  Light "  were  often  supplanted  by  Jacob  Youlls' 
recital  of  his  own  success  in  life.  Mabel  thought 
this  a  great  change  in  her  aunt.  Furthermore, 
Mrs.  Pittar's  usual  severity  was  relaxed  in  favour 
of  the  visitor,  as  though  she  wished  to  conciliate 
htm.  If  this  was  her  intention,  it  was  only  partly 
sacoessful,  bat  in  that  Jacob  was  not  to  blame. 
He  would  have  liked  Mrs.  Pittar  if  he  could ;  he 
tried,  but  could  not.  Mrs.  Pittar  would  have 
gained  Jacob's  confidence  and  appeared  as  an 
agreeable  womau — ^in  his  eyes,  but  she  had  ac(|uired 
a  manner  which  was  not  helpful  to  the  making  of 
friendships. 


"  I  was  seriously  thinking  of  going  to  Australia, 
and  taking  Mabel  with  me,"  the  lady  said  to 
Youlls,  about  a  week  after  his  arrival  in  the 
vale. 

"  Fine  country ! "  remarked  Jacob,  in  approval. 

"  And  I  may  go  soon.  A  little  persuasion  would 
make  me  docide.** 

**  Go  back  with  me,"  he  said,  desiring  to  be 
hospitable. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Pittar.  And  the  uncle  was 
not  certain  that  he  was  glad,  when  he  heard  his 
rash  proposal  accepted. 

So  the  preparations  were  recommenced,  and 
Uncle  Jacob  was  thoughtful  and  full  of  wonder 
when  he  considered  wnat  he  had  added  to  his 
household,  for  some  time  at  least. 

Between  the  colonial  gentleman  and  Mabel,  a 
great  affection  soon  grew  up.  Probably  becau^4e 
none  othor  in  the  house  had  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies in  common  with  these  two;  and  yet  in 
some  respects  thejr  stood  at  extreme  points,  one 
to  the  otlicr.  A  simple,  uncultured,  and  middle- 
aged  man;  an  intelligent,  pretty,  and  sensitive 
girl.  But  somehow  they  got  to  look  to  each  other 
for  recreation  and  for  advice. 

!Mabel  had  told  her  uncle  of  her  attachment,  and 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  what  should  or  could  be 
done.  If  his  whole  fortune  bad  been  involved  in 
the  decision,  he  could  not  have  given  the  question 
more  careful  thought.  But  he  was  between  two 
fire  Mabel  would  not  hear  of  the  slightest  spark 
of  rebellion  against  her  aunt,  and  Mrs.  Pittar  had 
made  the  law,  that  her  niece  should  never  move 
one  step  towards  matrimony  until  she  was  twenty- 
one,  and  so  out  of  her  care.  Such  decrees  as  theso 
made  up  the  enjoyment  of  Mrs.  Pittur's  life ;  she 
rejoiced  in  making  martyrs;  and  had  much  in 
common  with  the  torturing  idolators  whose  mental 
darkness  she  so  deeply  pitied. 

Whether  Jacob  Youlls  nightly  dreamt  of  his 
neice  and  her  lover  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  he  certainly  seemed  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  thinking  and  talking  about 
their  welfare.  This  man  of  many  Australian  acres, 
was  like  a  fearing  truant  school-boy,  in  the  way 
he  would  shuffle  from  Mrs.  Pittar's  presence  and 
commence  to  talk  treason  with  Mabel. 

The  drab  stony  road  near  where  the  house  stood, 
was  the  favourite  gccne  of  the  pairs  disloyalty. 
But  80  far  they  had  both  been  very  feeble  plotters. 

When  Uncle  Jacob's  visit  was  three  weeks  old, 
and  two  days  before  he  was  to  leave  the  valley,  for 
a  few  weeks  tour  of  Britain,  he  set  out  in  the 
morning  with  Mabel,  both  bent  upon  a  walk  to 
Cardleytown;  and— much  unbenefitting  tulk  by 
the  way. 

"  Well,  Mab,  anything  from  Me  party  this 
morning?"  asked  Jacob,  as  a  preliminar}'-,  and 
directly  they  were  out  of  earshot  of  the  house. 

Mabel  blushed,  because  this  inquiry  reminded 
her  of  her  duplicity.  Mr£^ 'Pittar,  of  course,  had 
taken  office  as  the  supervisor  of  all  the  girl's 
actions,  and  for  a  letter  to  have  come  by  her 
majesty's  mail  without  the  cognizance  of  the  aunt, 
was  an  improbability.  So  Mr.  Frank  Heskitt 
addressed  to  Miss  Mabel  Huron  under  care  of  the 
good  people  who  held  the  farm  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  the  red-brick  house.  And  Mabel 
seldom  failed  to  find  an  early  opportunity  of  skip- 
ping down  soon  after  the  post  carrier  had  passed, 
that  is— on  such  mornings  as  she  expected  a  letter. 
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"Yes,"  she  said,  .in  reply  to  her  uncle,  ^' and 
Frank  is  very  down-hearted." 

Jacob's  countenance  fell  to  the  level  of  this  dire 
intelligence.  "Lor*,  is  he  really P"  And  then 
he  sanJc  into  deep  thought  for  quite  three  minutes, 
which  is  a  long  spell  to  walk  in  silence.  Then  he 
woke  up  again,  and  ceased  to  gaze  at  the  panorama 
of  the  ratted  road,  and  spoke. 

'*  Now  you  go  to  Australia,  and  yer  aunt  goes." 

"Oh!"  said  Mabel,  discontently,  "that  is 
settled  beyond  hope  of  escape^  I*m  afraid." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Jacob,  with  a  tremble 
in  his  voice.  And  after  that,  he  said  little  more 
until  thev  had  reached  the  castle  of  Gardley  and 
were  walking  upon  its  broad  surroandin^  path. 
This  absence  of  speech,  when  Youlls  and  his  niece 
went  abroad  together,  was  so  unusual,  that  he 
apparently  thought  some  kind  of  explanation  was 
needed,  for  the  circumstance  must  nave  a  cause. 

"Y'see,  Mab,  in  Australia  there's  only  few 
people,  and  in  some  parts  y'may  get,  y're  very 
much  alone.  I've  been  alone  for  weeks,  with 
nothing  but  a  dog  and  my  pipe— yer  aunt  doesn't 
regard  pipes — "  (this  as  a  wkisper'd  parenthesis) 
"  but  there's  much  company  in  em  at  such  times. 
And  with  having  no  human  being  that  could  talk 
to  me,  or  me  to  them,  I  got  such  a  habit  of  think- 
ing and  thinking."  He  spoke  the  last  few  words 
with  slow  emphasis,  and  then  laughed  at  the 
humour  of  such  a  peculiarity.  "  Always  thinking 
and  thinking." 

Perhaps  Uncle  Jacob  considered  that  having 
made  an  excuse  for  the  acqairement  of  his  habit  of 
deep  thought,  he  had  now  more  liberty  for  an  in- 
dulgence in  that  habit;  certainly  he  had  many 
honrs  of  thinking "  during  the  remaining  two 
days  of  his  stay  at  Bloo  Yalley. 

When  Jacob  Youlls  had  gone  on  his  tour,  Mrs. 
Fittar  resumed  what  might  be  called,  her  normal 
condition ;  the  same  stiff  severity  from  which  as 
a  hostess,  she  had  lately  just  occasionally  un- 
bended. She  acknowledged,  almost  with  au  air 
of  complaint,  that  she  was  rather  disappointed 
with  Uncle  Jacob;  ''his  mind  and  aspirations 
were  much  ^vea  to  the  world,"  she  said,  **  and  he 
did  not  strive  as  he  should,  to  put  his  wealth  to 
the  uses  for  which  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him." 

Mabel  was  sorry  when  she  found  that  her  poor 
uncle  had  been  urged  by  Mrs.  Kttar  to  give 
largely  to  certain  charities,  and  she  wondered  if 
the  dear,  easy  old  fellow  had  really  been  made  to 
suffer  by  pecuniary  disbursement. 

Jacob  wrote  occasionally  to.  his  niece,  but  he 
never  got  beyond  a  statement  as  to  where  he  was, 
what  he  l^ad  seen,  and  his  never-omitted  "  am  all 
well,  and  hope  all  of  you  are  well  also." 

And  the  w^s  went  quickly,  and  brought  with 
them  the  day  upon  which  Mr.  YouUs  was  to 
return  to  his  adopted  land,  and  take  Mrs.  Pittar 
and  Mabel  with  him.  The  red-house  and  its  con- 
tents had  been  sold,  and  its  late  owner  had 
gathered  together  whatever  money  she  possessed 
— she  was  only  poor.  The  belle  of  Bloo  Valley 
had  nothing  to  take  beyond  her  wardrobe  and  her 

Sod  looks.  They  sailed  from  Southampton,  and 
abel's  eyes  were  red  with  tears,  for  she  was 
leaving  her  native  land,  perhaps  for  ever,  and 
without  one  parting  word  from  her  lover.  It  was 
either  an  accident,  or  Frank  had  been  very  cruel, 
she  decided,  for  her  last  letter  to  him  had  gained 
no  answer. 


When  they  were  a  little  way  out,  the  wild  sea 
wind  frolicked  around  Mrs.  Pittar  as  if  it  wonld 
like  to  take  the  primness  out  of  her.  Uncle  Jacob 
had  never  looked  so  happy  since  the  day  of  his 
landing  in  England,  at  least;  and  his  tongue  in- 
cessantly wagged  for  very  i  oy.  He  had  persuad  ed 
Mrs.  Pittar  to  stay  on  deck  for  awhile,  and  Mabel 
had  been  sent  down  to  the  cabin  for  some  of  the 
books  which  her  aunt  read  almost  daily,  and  read 
them  as  though  they  were  intended  as  a  prevention 
against  cheerfalness.  Before  the  girl  had  carried 
the  books  to  where  her  aunt  sat,  sue  found  cause 
for  a  sudden  exclamation,  and  such  a  start,  that 
the  books  toppled  over  and  were  strewn  upon  the 
deck.  A  smiling  ypung  man  advanced  and  helped 
Mab  to  recover  ner  cargo ;  and  both  blushed. 

Uncle  Jacob  saw  an  opportunity  and  took  it^ 

**  Mrs.  Pittar,"  said  he,  ''allow  me  to  introduce 
a  young  gentleman  that  I  am  taking  back  with  me 
as  ■  my — my — well,  my  manager.  Mr.  Frank 
Heskitt,  Mrs.  Pittar." 

The  lady  was  bewildered,  she  had  heard  of  this 
young  man,  and  had  fervently  hoped  that  she  would 
never  hear  of  him  again.  Her  unflinching  eye 
rested  in  turn  upon  all  three;  then  she  smelt 
treachery,  and  sternly  rose  and  went  down  to  her 
cabin. 

But  she  had  all  the  gall  to  herself ;  the  others 
were  happy. 

Mrs.  Pittar  did  not  again  appear  on  deck  for 
some  few  days,  and  when  she  came  she  was  white- 
faced  and  feeble.  This  illness  incidental  to  the 
sea,  had  also  tried  the  reality  of  the  woman's 
daily  professions  of  fortitude  and  content;  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  she  had  come  fairly  trium- 
phantly through  the  ordeal. 

Dunng  a  conversation,  Uncle  Jacob  spoke  thus : 
"  We  all  has  tastes,  for  which  human  nature  is 
offen  responsible.  Some  like  to  be  serious,  some 
'nd  rather  be  laughing.  I  sometimes  like  to  think. 
Now,  is  it  right  as  we  should  force  others  to  do  as 
we  do.  No.  For  as  long  as  we  do  right,  it  doesn't 
matter  whether  we  do  it  pleasantly  or  unpleas — 
I  mean,  pleasantly  or  seriously.  I  left  England 
without  subscribing  one  ha'penny  to  any  of  the 
charities  you  recommended;  for  one  reason,  I 
didn't  think  I  could  do  it  epQfUanous^  another  was, 
I  wanted  my  moniy  for  another  parpose.  That 
girl  there  has  no  fneiid  but  you — and  me.  She 
has  no  father.  I'll  be  a  father  to  her,  and  what  I 
have  shall  be  hers.  But  she  must  be  let  cdone ; 
she's  right-minded,  and  nice,  and  natural.  You've 

fot  more  learning  out  o*  books,  Mrs.  Pittar,  but 
've  met  more  people  and  I  done  a  deal  of  think- 
ing. Human  nature  won't  be  stopped  without  a 
struggle.  (That's  a  nice  young  fellow  that.)  Let 
Mab  be  as  my  daughter,  and  all's  well.  If  you 
don't  like  that,  well,  things  are  as  they  are,  and 
all's  well  stilL" 

Frank  Heskitt  and  Mabel  Huron  came  up 
together  jupt  then ;  both  looking  very  guilty  but 
very  happy. 
TJncle  Jacob's  views  were  agreed  to. 


Annoui}ceicent.---A  New  Serial  Novel  EntiUad 
HER  HEART'S  DESIRE, 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CiLMBRON, 
Antbor  of  "Deceiver*fl  Ever;"  "A  Fair  Gonntfy  Maid,* 
&o.  Ac,  will  commence  in 

No.  4,  Vol.  II.  of  ••HoMB  OHTints." 


SULPHOLINE  LOTION. 

Th»  dm  fix  Skin  PIWMt.  la  *  few  darB  they 
entirdy  fiule  awaj.  To  cofure  a  Clear  Skin,  um 
Saipbobnc  l>otioa.  ..... 

A  mmOxxu  applfeatiao.  BMiitirully  fragrant 
Ttrhetlr  hnrnkaa.  Cnrea  old-ttending  Skin  Dis- 
eaM  AaioDbhing  renHafblkrT.  It  reniovei  even' 
qMarblcmbh.  Berattflea  and  prcanrca. 

Th«re  is  mmndy  any  erapUon  but  will  yield  to 
"SuJpluJine*'  in  a  ftw  day*,  and  oommenee  to  fade 
my,  cTcn  If  Memlngly  past  cure.  Ordinary  pimple^ 
mlMM.  bfetdMti,  acof^  rai^ea.  rauidi  aa  if  by 
mafie;  whilst  cdd.  enduring  tkin  diaordm.  eczema, 
K  e,  paoriaaU,  roaea.  pcurlfo,  tetter,  plyriaiii.  how- 
mr  detfAy  motcd.  "  Sulnboline  "  auoceufully  attacks. 
It  df»tioyi  the  animaeala  which  mostly  cause  these 
TiMightly.  irritable,  palofol  affections,  and  produces  a 
dw.  nnooth.  sapple,  healthy  skin.  "Sulpbolina 
L  tian  "  b  soU  br  Cbenii»ts  ereiywhereu 
 BOTTLES,  la  9±  


PEPPER'S 

HKALTH.        QUDONB  AND  IRON 

BTRZSaTH.    XKBaOT.  TONIO 

aBEAT  BODILY  8TKBNOTH.  PEPPEK-S 
^  QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIC.-By  in- 
tadag  new  Ufie,  cmichiag  the  Mood,  and  strength 
cni&g  the  mnacnlar  system,  the  manilbid  symptons  of 
vesfcDcai  disappev,  appetite  returns,  fatigue  ceases, 
nnroited  health,  a  general  aoccaskm  of  strength  and 
nfonr  over  the  vhole  system,  abundantly  provea  ihe 
braeflt  derived.  Praper's  Tonic  only  b  of  any  use. 
Sukl  by  Cbaaaista.  Bottias«s.<d. 


/iR£AT  NKKVE  8TKENQTH.— PEPPER'S 
^  QUININE  AND  IKON  TUNIC.-It  brae« 
19  Am  weakened  nerrotis  system  and  increases  the 
itrength  of  the  pabe,  rapidly  dispelling  the  Ue- 
prased  irritable  coodition  resulting  ftrom  proatrated 
Krref.  Each  Bottle  contains  M  doses. 


flEEAT  MENTAL  STKENOTU.  PEPi'JLKS 
^  QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIC,  which,  by 
Its  supporting  influenoe  on  the  body  and  nerves, 
repeiis  tlie  ravagea  caused  b/  overtaxing  the  brain 
Wer,  and  so  gtves  really  mental  strength.  It  coats 
i^d  each  dose.  Kcl^  imitations. 


/»REAT  DIOESTIV£  STRENGTH.  PEPPER'S 
^'quinine  and  IRON  TONIC  strengthens 
tbe  Rooucfa,  stopping  sinking  sensations,  removes 
tsdiaeilkip,  heaittmra,  palpitotion,  ke.  Moat  valuable 
]&«djciDe  for  ddicate  females.  By  the  coidial  bitter 
Unm  Pepper'*  Tdnie  alwars  Increases  the  appetite, 
and  by  its  use,  all  ncceariiy  fur  beer.  wine,  or  spirit  b 
■Toided.  i<M  by  chsmiata  evarrwhere ;  but,  insist  on 
ksriag  only  Pepper's  Tonic,  and  not  a  mixture  of  the 
ebemist's  own  eompounding.  Bottles,  4a.  «d.  eachi 
sent  carriage  f^  by  Parous  Post,  on  sending  the 
aiBooat  in  stampa  or  P.  O.  Order  to  John  Pepper* 
Co .  BsdAml  Labontonr.  London.  W.C. 

PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 

AND  PODOPHYLLINi 

a  fluid  extract  op 
DANDELION  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 

Good  for  Liver  Disorder. 

T)ve  B«8t  ADtibUkxis  Remedy. 

H  ithottt  a  particle  of  Meicnry-. 

Saf«st  and  sorest  SlomMh  and  Liver  MedidOfr 

Ci«an  the  Head 

KcfulateatbsBovela, 

TARAUCIH  AIB  PODOPHYLLII. 

_Ia  sU  casca  of  eaoMtkm  or  liver  eompkdnt^ 
TAitAXACUM  and  TODOPHTLLIN  safiithe 
«aM^  Mver  in  aetioa,  moves  the  stomach  very 
P^uy,  indeed  giving  a  sense  of  clearness  and  comfort 
vithu  a  Um  bouxa.  Ths  symptons  of  liver  derange- 
B^otheailacfae,  torpidity,  oostiveness,  flatulence, 
iwtbom,  sense  of  over- repletion,  shoulder  pains, 
rrpofiMUKe  to  food,  geneml  discomfort  and  dc- 
(4^-^.  arc  quickly  di^)elled.  It  is  prepared  solely 
by  J.  i'KPfEK,  London.  Insbt  on  having  it ;  many 
ehtinirts  will  try  to  sell  their  own.  BotUes,  Ss.  9i 
u»J  44.  fid.  8oia  by  Chcoibts  everywhere,  l^ent  by 
Pwwii  Post  on  receipt  of  Stn  i.ps  or  P.O.O.  to 
Bedtom  Labontosy.    


LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


THX  OHBAPSftT. 
UttTOUS  TBX  COLOUa  TO  OBKY  HAIR. 
DrbTAKTI.V  BTOPfl  TBX  HAIB  rSOM  TaDIVQ. 
XCkUOKALJ^r  USBD,  OSKTHSUIBIlfPOSaXBLB 
If  the  hair  ia  actnalbr  grey,  the  Sulphur  Restorer 
ra  Bx  seren  days  effects  a  great  alteraUon,  By  a 
psaual  action,  acareely  pernpUble  even  to  watchftal 
nbt  rmx,  sermi  dariier  sludcs  will  be  attained.  In 
»  period  of  three  weeks  a  complete  change; occurs, 
uHl  s  coloor  exactly  icscmbttiig  that  kwt  will  be- 


C"iu«  ini  

^  here  the  Sulphnr  Restorer  b  applied  scurf  cannot 
n.ft  aod  a  senae  of  clean]incaB.coobesB,  ftc.,  prev^ls, 
«>ucfa  cannot  icanlt  tkom  dally  plastotog  the  hair 
«.ti|rr«aae.  Sold  every  where  in  large  botttos  holding 
t.aMrtapuit,la.fld.ea«h.  BesnretohaveLoekyer^ 

LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORED. 

rRACBOPTS  ARBCA  TOOTH  PASTE  By 
asittg  this  dellekms  Aromatic  Dentifrice  the 
*^  becomes  white,  aound,  and 
(«iuh»d  like  ivory.  It  b  exceedingly  fb«Tant.and 
Kwoally  assialibr  removing  tncrnsUtlons  of  tartar  on 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALIN 

HAVE  /T     YOUR  HOUSES. 

IT  is  most  remarkable,  preventing  or  giving  instant 
relief  in  Headaches,  Sea  or  Bilious  Sickness,  <>>nati' 
pation,Iodige8Uon,Las8itade,Heartbam,Feveri8h  Golds, 
and  qidckly  relieves  or  cures  Smallpox,  Measles,  Scarlet, 
Typhus  and  other  Fevers,  Bmptlve  or  Skin  Complaints. 


Magnesia  or  any  sabsttnce  likely  to  produce ^^atones  or  other  oalcareons  and  gonty 
Sold  hy  aU  ChemisU  in  BotUes,  2a.  6^.,  4s.       lis.,  and  21g. 


LAMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP. 

Perfect  Luxury,   In  Bottles  2s  and  4s  6d. 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 


THE  HEW  BOOK  SEASOH. 


Many  Tliousand  Yolnmea  of  ttie  Best  Books  of  the 
Past  New  Season  are  in  circulation  at 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY 

FKESH  COPIES  ARE  ADDED  as  the  de- 
mand increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  pro- 
vided of  all  Forthcoming  Books  of  general 
interest  as  thev  are  issued  from  the  press. 
SUBSCRIPTION  Ml  Is.  PER  ANNUM. 
Prospectuses  Posted  Free  on  Application. 

MT7DIE*S  SELECT  LIBRABT  (Liinited), 

80  to86k  NXW  Oxford  St&kxt  ; 
Rbq£wt  St,  a  Kiwq  Stbkkt.  Chbapsipk. 

SUN  FIRE  AND  LIFE  OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  St.,  E.G. ;  Charing  Crons, 
aw.  Oxford  St  (corner  of  Vere  St.).  W. 
FIRE.  Established  1710.Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances  at  moderate  rates. 
LIFE.  EsUbUshedlSlO.  Specially  low  rates 
for  young  liyes.  Large  bonases.  Immediate 
settlement  of  claims. 


HAIR  LOTION 

DfHri,pt  frUy ITS  and  PARA- 
aiTEiS  in  Childrm'i  Heads  and 
tmi^aifttrtif  ali"us  tite  irritation. 

i'^r/4t^  ltarmU$$. 
Fttp^^  »nlv  nr.  BOORRS, 
CAemri^  &tn  JtiTiHm  Bd.  Sttpney, 
|e,  fitUtrt  7-1  end  1«.  Of  att 
r  r  V  /Vinwrt.  Special 
'JHkM  /m  J  ram  »b$ervation 



THE  BLACK  SPECK. 

▲  TBMPVRINOS  TALK. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Orandmother's  Money,** 

Now  ready,  nnabridged.  Snper-royal 
4to,  f  nil-page  plates,,  by  Davidson  Knowles, 
PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

THE    BLACK  SPECK. 

The  Daily  Newi  says  t^"  The  Black  Speck." 
exhibits  genuine  power." 

THE  BLACK  SPECK. 

JUoyd^t  Weekly  Newspaper  says **  Mr.  F.  W* 
Robinson  sets  himself  to  tell  how  the  Black 
Speck  grew  in  one  man's  soul,  and  the  story  ia 
told  with  the  ylgour  and  power  for  which  Mr. 
Robinson's  writingB  haye  always  been  noted. 
It  ia  exceedingly  deyer— indeed,  ani  ~ 


that  comes  from  Mr.  Robinson's  pen  is  taonni. 
to  be  clever.  Aa  we  have  said  the  story  is  told 
with  yigour  and  earnestness,  Its  tone  Is  very 
different  indeed  to  the  style  of  the  usual  tem- 
perance tales.  The  glimpses  of  life  are  those 
of  a  man  who  has  liTcd  and  suffered,  and 
knowf  how  cruel  and  hard  the  world  often  la 
to  those  who  are  anxious  to  do  right,  lor 
right's  own  sake.  Truth  ia  imprinted  on  eveij 
page:  eyery  character  is  carefully  stadied, 
and  is  only  too  painfully  life-lflse.  Mr. 
Robinson  aa  a  painter  of  real  life  pictures 
ia  admirable;  he  seea  the  telling  details; 
he  notes  the  expression  of  faces ;  he  ia^  in 
fact,  a  master  painter." 

THE  BLACK  SPECK. 


One  Penny  Each. 

THE  CRYSTAL  STORIES.  ' 

**  Thoroughly  sound  and  wholesome,  and  ei- 
sentially  weli  adapted  for  family  reading."— 

Daily  Newe, 
A  complete  story  every  month  by  a  popula' 
author.  Price  One  Penny,  Illustrated. 
1.  The  Woman  who  Saved  Him. 

F.  W.  Robinson. 

5.  Heiress  of  Gastle  RusseU.  *'  Grace." 
8.  Rescued  from  Rome.  Lester  Lorton. 
4.  Daisy  March,  tUe  Prison  Flower. 

Author  of  "Female  Life  in  Prison." 

6.  Aaron's  Harvest.         C.  H.  M.  Bridge. 

6.  His  Highness.  £.  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend. 

Author  of  •<  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam." 

8.  Mike  o' the  Shannon.  Mra.Lysaght. 

9.  Ruth  Bartlett'a  Victory.  Laara  M.  Lane. 

10.  The  House  in  Bullion  Court. 

Mra.  E.  R.  Pitman. 

11.  Jem's  Hopes.      Maude  Jeanne  Fi anc. 

12.  Barbe's  Secret.  Jean  Middlemas. 

13.  Madge's  Seaaona.       Mrs.  Mackarnesa. 

14.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Coppers. 

Louisa  E.  Dobree. 

15.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  "  Alison." 
18.  Sir  Valentine's  Victory.  Emma  Marshall. 

17.  A  Brave  Young  Heart.  Laurie  Lansfeldt. 

18.  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  Callwell. 

19.  Her  Crooked  Ways.  S.  Oregg. 
90.  Muriel'd  Trials.            Margaret  Grant. 

21.  A  Jilted  Woman.  Mrs.  Lysaght. 

22.  Wait  Awhile.  I.  Indermair. 
98.  Two  Masters.  C.  L  Pringle. 
24.  The  Leffacy  of  a  Lady.  T.  Frost. 
26.  An  English  Rose. 

Author  of  "  Mr8.'Jemyngham's  Jonmil." 

26.  The  Cruise  of "  The  Petrel*' 

F.  M.  Holmes. 

27.  Two  Toung  Wives.       Grace  Stebb.ng. 

28.  Stolen  Away.  "  Susie?' 

29.  Having  Her  Own  Way.  Edith  C.  Kenyon. 

80.  The  Vicar  of  Avalton.  Betsey  Hammon. 

81.  How  Ailaa  Saved  Her  Village.  W.  Sime. 

82.  Grace  Escott'a  Good  Fig  .t.  Alice  King. 

83.  At  the  Well.        Maude  Jeanne  Franc. 

84.  TheMeaeufeofHIaBin.  Re  v.  J.  B.Owen. 
86.  She  Would  be  a  Lady.     E.  J.  Lysaght 

86.  Miaa  Burton's  Prejudice.    F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  The  Old  Major.       Henrietta  Marshall. 

88.  Unchanged  Through  Change. 

H.  S.  Williams. 

89.  Toiling. Rejoicing, Sorrowing.  H.Major. 

40.  Through  Tnlcn  and  Thin.  L.  E.  Dobree. 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  Dusky  Wife.    S.  J .  Larter. 

42.  In  Due  Season.  Eleanor  Holmea. 
48.  Austia's  FalL  Emma  Raymond  Pitman. 
44.  A  SUffordshire  Girl.  A.  C.  Bell. 
46.  Miser's  Money.            laaao  Fleydell. 

46.  Gundrede's  Two  Lovers.        C.  Birley. 

47.  Out  cf  the  Storm.  E.  J.  Lysaght. 

48.  Sown  in  Sorrow.  T.  F.  Southee. 

Also  published  in  volume  form,  each 
volume  containing  twelve  complete  stories. 
Handsome  coloured  picture  cover,  by 
Edmund  Evans,  Is.  6d.  In  Cloth  Boards,  28, 

B.  WILLOUGHBY,  27,  Uj  Lane,  E.O. 


FALSE  PRETENCES. 


LADIES  are  Warned  against  the  false  pretences  of  those  Drapers  who,  not  having  the 
Nonpareil  **  Vblvetben  in  stock,  seek  by  njisreprescitoliation  to  fcd^t  npon  their  customers  a 
common  make  of  VelYeteen.  For»  the  .protection  qf  tlieW)uhl^J;h^^eOT.ifie  '*  Nonpareil"  has  the 
Trade  Mark  stamped  on  the  bfcfa  of- evefv  yard, ^thus  ladies  can  protect  themselves  by  always 
turning  to  the  back  of  the*  fabric  Ho  fifad^ftiis-'evideiice  of  genuine-' quality.  The  Manufacturers, 
through  their  Agents,  are  contiDiially  receiylng*  Ifett^ra  from  ladiei  who  having,  as  they  supposed, 
purchased  the  "Nonpareil"  Velveteen,'  have  dftje^wards  discoverjed^that  the 
material  sold  to  them  had,  nojirade  mark  whatever  on, the  bacji, joV-ih  some 
cases  a  smudgy  imitation  tliatt  might  pas^  ;i^s{er  .,for  sjftnvtJnp«^ 
explanation  from  an  itilerestgd- shopkeeper,  ^H^-^  ''^Nonpaipeir'  ?iada_M^i  \ 
is  distinct  in  all  respects,  and  cannot'  be  mil>wtyu.  ^  ^  j 

The  finer  qiialitt^S^  arc^equTtl'm'fippearfctice  and- went  1)eUe?>  tUan  tHe  very, -best  Lyons  Silk  Velvet,  and  cost 

only  a.quarUr  theqyrire. — efiTTlJTJ.pirrchnsed-of  alLlpadin«^'rcp4le«,  yard. 
.Whole$aie  4'gents-jJ.-Il4irALii«:tf,(g'2,'^Vfctling-Str^et,  L^ndoH^  t^■A•^l|b«^0^Mj^ep  Street,  Glasgow. 


JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


I 


E.  JAMES  AND  .  SONS, 

Sole  Maker»,  PLYtl^XT^Tg.^ .  , 


NE^Bft  .-BE  WITH6UT 


COLD  WATER 


SOAP 


V~A>BQON  TO 

ii^in[Hi  ft  RICH  mxk 

The' MAGIC. CLE ANSffik,^^  daily  u<ie  by  tens 
of  "thousands  of  all  classes.    Removes  Dm  with 
speed  4^d  cdihfort.  ' 

t^flOtW,  riME,  TEMPER,  AND.  tUEL. 


Richest CuiiardI  WltnoaiEgi^l  Mil fflteeosldl rouble!!! 

BIRD'S 


Ghoicel  Delicious.!! 
A  Great  Luxury ! ! ! 


CUSTARD 

Sold  ererywhere  in 
6d.  and  li.  Boxes.  ' 
Sd.Boxmatd&SpHii 

.an4  a  la,  aoi*7.plnt8.     

Wiil  send  oil  receipt  w^  f^ddress,  th'o  no^»  and^enHrr^edTedittoh, 

POST  FaIEv  ^pjv$T!R^^add SWE 
—A  utile  WorKcfliitajniQ^  Piracftleai^jbits;; 
and  Original  Recipes  for  ^Taity.  Dishes.  io\  -  - 
the  Dinner  and  Supper  Tabl^.  ".^ 

-  '   '  ■  •   ■     -km;  '    ■  -f  ri 


UttumCabe 

The  S  u  bstitute  fo  r.  Castoi'  0  i  I 


The  milLTegt  aijd'^Ds^  igi^cfi/ibUj  apprij^gt  known.  A 
r  if'V^vJ^i'  t-'vUJ?^^?  ^Me^ioitte  for^  every  household. 

-^*^W*J^l?ki^vf(rby  ta^Vu.by  chiUiren. 

.  Admirabry^adripJ;^  for'' fethales*  on  every  occasion. 

•  Does  ndt^gttpe)  4ntnte*.vis;no;bad  effect  like  oil.  Un- 
?  sptpassed  a^s  a.  di^trstlyc  tabled,  And  "sA^cet  as  sugar.** 


or 
Anns, 


 •  '-"^    _  " ^  -       ■     ■  <w  .         ■      »  .   


i,-^^  THEORICINAL  ■  ■ 
UOE.  &ONLYGENUINI& 


r^COAL  TAR  ^ 
%  SOAP 

FORTnECUfil  or  SKMI  DISEASES. 
■fttjTfcTS  FROM        tS.SHAlt  P01f4SCARltTF£VtH. 

C?  SOUTHWARK.  LONDON, 


For  Infants 
\Md  Invalids. 


chiUrtn,  tUfrivimg       that  is  rrqui^4  A 
It       '  ui?'.'""? "2''  *'«Wn^  tttrt  for  InvididB  ond  thoae  ttf  a  dptpeptic  temtUmr^ 
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A  PUZZLE  FOR  THE  POLICE. 

BY  LAURik  VALENTINB. 


CUAPTEtt  I. 
IfT  NEW  HOME. 

NEVER  was  any  one  leas  fitted  tban  T — 
Mary  Lester — to  earn  her  own  bread ;  yet, 
whea  my  father's  death  lett  his  widow  with 
onlj  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  to 
rapport  herself  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
one  was  a  oonfirmed  and  nelpless  invalid, 
it  became  a  daty  for  me  to  do  so.  But 
what  could  I  do  ? — My  father,  a  clergyman,  had 
educated  me  himself,  and  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  English  literature,  but  I  b^  no  accomplish- 
ments; I  could  not  draw  or  play  on  any  instrn- 
nent,  and  my  French  would  have  been  scarcely 
intelligible  to  a  Parisian.  The  thoroughly  sound 
education  I  could  have  given,  was  disdained  by 
those  to  whom  I  applied  for  the  situation  of 
governess,  and  I  began  to  despair. 

My  mother  declared  that  my  fruitless  applica- 
tions were  caused  much  more  by  my  appearance 
than  hj  my  lack  of  "  music  for  in  her  eyes  I  am 
exceptionally  pretty,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
think  I  am  rather  nice-looking,  and  might  pass 
for  a  beauty,  if  I  were  not  so  unconquerably  shy 
and  nervous.  She  believes  that  a  jealous  fear  of 
xny  good  looks  influenced  the  worthy  matrons 
who  rejected  my  proffered  services ;  but  I  believe 
my  nervous,  shy  manner,  may  have  noted  against 
tae.  With"  no  confidence  m  myself,  I  failed 
naturally  to  inspire  it  in  others. 

But  all  things  come  to  those  who  wait.  At 
last,,  my  opportunity  came.  A  certain  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  Apreece  heard  of  me,  and  called  at  our 
lodgings  in  Wrexham  to  inquire  about  me,  and 
ascertain  if  .  I  should  suit  her  as  a  companion. 
Fortunately  I  did;  albeit  she  certainly  did  not 
suit  me,:  fpr  her  manner  was  extremely  di^agree- 
sble ;  pompous,  and  dictatorial  in  the  extreme. 
She  seemed  to  fill  our  small  room  with  her  majcs* 
tic  presence  and  her  sweeping  draperies ;  her  voice 


was  loud  and  impressive,  and  the  duties  she 
enumerated  were  trying.  But  what  could  I  doP 
She  offered  me  eighty  pounds  a  year,  •*  because," 
she  snid,  "she  expected  me  to  dress  well,  as  I 
should  always  be  in  her  presence,  and  she  might 
require  some  rather  important  services  from  me." 

"  Confidential  services,"  she  added,  myster- 
iously, **  for  I  hear  everywhere.  Miss  Lester,  that 
you  are  entirely  to  be  trusted." 

The  eighty  pounds  a  year  was  a  temptation  to 
accept  her  proposal  greater  than  people  more 
happily  circumstanced  can  quite  understand,  and 
I  agreed  to  go  to  her  at  once,  in  spite  of  a  look  of 
warning  from  my  sister  Grace. 

When  Mrs.  Apreece  was  gone,  however,  my 
mother  (who  had  not  caught  the  lady's  last 
remark)  was  told  by  Gracie  of  the  "  confidential 
services,"  and  became  rather  alarmed. 

"  Of  course,"  she  decided,  "Mary  must  not  go 
till  I  have  ascertained  all  about  Mrs.  Apreece.'* 

And  she  forthwith  put  on  bonnet  and  cloak, 
and  went  into  the  town  to  enquire  about  my 
future  employer. 

•*  Mary,**  said  Grace,  when  we  were  alone, 
"  you  never  can  live  with  that  woman.  She  will 
suffocate  you  with  pomposity.  And  it  mi^it  be 
most  unpleasant  to  receive  her  confidences.  What 
can  they  be  ?" 

''Perhaps  she  paints  and  enamels,**  said  I, 
laughing,  "  and  is  afraid  to  trust  to  her  maid's 
taste." 

"Nonsense,  Mary,"  said  my  sister,  "she  was 
not  painted ,  she  is  rather  handsome,  though  she 
has  a  hard,  unpleasantly  cross  expression.  You 
had  much  better  not  go  to  her.** 

**  But  I  must,"  I  answered,  gravely,  "  cut 
mother  is  sorely  pinched  for  money  just  now, 
and  only  think  how  much  I  shall  be  able  to 
spare  of  eighty  pounds,  Grace.  You  shall  have 
a  nice  soft  sofa  the  first  thing  instead  of  that 
hard  horse-hair  affair." 

My  mother  returned  in  about  an  hour  with  a 
favourable  account  of  Mrs.  Apreece*s  respectability. 
The  famous  physician  of  the  place  had  attended 
Mr.  Apreece  in  his  last  illness ;  in  fact  (he  told 
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my  mother)  Mr.  Apreece  had  hoa^^ht  Plas  Gwenn, 
that  he  might  put  himself  under  Dr.  Williams's 
cara 

"I  had  known  him  many  jears,"  added  the 
doctor,  "and  highly  esteemed  him.  Ho  was  a  man 
of  good  old  Welsh  family.  Mrs.  Apreece  is  Eiig- 
lish,  and  has  a  large  fortune  of,  her  own.  Her 
attention  to  her  hasband  during  his  last  illness 
was  most  exemplary.  I  think  Miss  Lester  would 
find  a  good  home  at  Plas  Gwenn." 

•*  But,"  continued  my  mother,  **  Mrs.  Edwards  " 
(who  generally  knows  everything),  says  that  Mrs. 
Apreece  is  constantly  changing  her  servants,  and 
is  said  to  be  'fidgety  and  worryins^'  by  them. 
However,  one  cannot  quite  trust  to  those  kind  of 
rumours.  I  wish  it  were  Grace,  however,  rather 
than  you,  Mary,  who  was  going  to  live  with  this 
lady.  Tou  are  so  timid ;  you  might  be  easily 
crushed.  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer  yourself  to  lie 
made  unhanpy.  x  ou  can  always  come  home,  you 
know,  my  dear." 

A  week  after  this  I  was  installed  at  Plas  Grwenn 
as  Mrs.  Apreece's  companion. 

It  was  a  fine  old  place,  situated  on  a  mountain 
side,  and  sheltered  by  magnificent  old  trees.  Mrs. 
Apreece  received  me  very  courteously,  and  after  a 
brief  chat  showed  me  at  once  to  xny  room.  To  my 
surprise  it  was  inside  her  own  1  That  is,  I  had  to 
walk  through  her  room  to  reach  it.  It  was  a 
small  square  chamber,  very  nicely  furnished,  with 
a  bright  fire  burning  in  it;  a  writine-table  and 
small  bookcase  being  added  to  the  ususQ  furniture. 

'*  You  are  surprised  to  find  that  your  room  has 
no  access  except  through  my  own,"  she  said,  ''but 
I  will  let  you  know  the  reason  very  soon.  I  hope 
jou  like  it  There  are  good  closets  you  see,"  and 
she  opened  two  doors  near  the  fireplace,  showing 
me  most  desirable  closets  for  keeping  dresses,  and 
another  fitted  as  a  bath  room.  You  will  perceive," 
she  added,  '*  that  there  is  a  keyhole  in  the  waJl 
yonder ;  well,  that  also  is  a  closet  which  I  reserve 
for  m^^self.   1  have  the  key." 

I  said  that  the  room  was  very  comfortable,  and 
that  I  especially  appreciated  the  writing  table  and 
books.    She  smiled. 

**  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  have  heard  that  you  are  a 
learned  young  lady,  though  you  don't  look  at  all 
strong-minded ;  and  sometimes  I  may  be  obliged 
to  ask  you  to  keep  in  yonr  room  for  a  day.  You 
will  not  mind  obliging  me  so  far  P  " 

I  was  extremely  surprised,  but  I  was  far  too  shy 
to  ask  tokyt  or  to  make  any  objection,  so  I  mur- 
mured an  assent. 

Thus  began  my  life  at  Plas  Gwcnn.  I  was 
fairly  contented.  Mrs.  Apreece  was  kind  after  her 
light;  that  is,  she  spoke  courteously  to  me,  but 
she  kept  me  constantly  employed. 

I  wrote  endless  notes  for  her  on  business,  or  to 
report  to  friends  of  her  health,  when  she  did  not 
choose  to  answer  a  letter;  and  I  read  aloud  to 
her  for  hours,  till  my  voice  failed  from  hoarse- 
ness. I  never  had  a  moment  to  myself.  If  I  were 
not  writing  or  reading  aloud,  I  was  finishing 
work  for  her,  or, — much  more  wearisome  for  me— 
assisting  her  with  my  opinion  on  her  dress.  She 
was  leaving  off  her  mourning,  and  haying  new 
dresses  made  which  she  insisted  on  puttmg  on 
me,  to  see  how  they  looked,  though  she  was 
about  twice  my  size  round.  "  It  was  the  effect 
she  studied,^'  she  said,  "  not  the  fit."  But  this 
whim  gave  me  hours  of  standing.   In  fact  I  was 


never  away  from  Mrs.  Apreece  an  honr  in  the 
day,  and  I  believe  she  was  studying  me  carefully 
all  the  time ;  but  I  was  well-paid  for  my  time, 
and  of  these  somewhat  trying  duties  I  do  not 
complain.  But  I  was  not  happy,  because  Mn. 
Apreece  managed  to  make  me  thoroughly  afraid 
of^her ;  I  never  could  tell  why.  She  was  sarcastio 
certainly,  and  often  stopped  my  girlish  chat  with 
a  sneer — ^but  though  this  increased  my  shyness, 
it  could  not  account  for  the  fear  I  had  of  offending 
her.  An  instinct  seemed  to  tell  me  that  she  was 
pitiless. 

We  had  many  visitors,  and  my  services  were 
often  required  in  helping  to  entertain  them. 
I  fear,  however,  my  efforts  were  of  very  little 
value,  owing  to  my  extreme  shyness  and  timidity. 

On  the  aay  Mrs.  Apreece  paid  me  my  first 
quarter's  salary,  the  allowed  me  to  go  and  see  my 
mother  and  sister,  and  all  my  annoyances  fleid 
at  once  before  my  mother's  glad  smile  and  grateful 
kiss,  as  I'pnt  nearly  all  my  earnings  into  her  hand. 

But  Grace,  as  she  kissed  me,  wmspered  "Mary, 
that  gold  is  dearly  bought  I  fear.  Why  are  yon 
so  pale,  and  why  nave  you  such  a  frightened  look 
in  your  eyes  P   Are  you  happy,  dear  r  " 

'*0h,  Gracie,"  I  answered.  "I  never  can  be 
very  happy  away  from  home,  and  I  cannot  like 
Mrs  Apreece.  She  is  not  unkind ;  but  she  sneers 
at  nearly  everything  I  say,  and  I  never  am  out 
of  her  sight.  I  fed  as  if  her  eyes  were  never  off 
me  and  it  makes  me  i^id  of  her.  Even  at  night 
I  don*t  feel  free ;  for  my  room  is  inside  her  own, 
that  is  I  have  to  walk  through  her  room  to  leave 
it;  or  go  into  li,  and  she  insists  on  my  wedging  my 
door." 

"  She  must  be  making  yon  her  g^rd  oyer  a 
treasure,"  said  Grace,  jestingly. 

*'  Oh,  no,"  I  replied, "  I  have  heard  hersayyery 
often  that  her  jewels  are  all  kept  at  the  bank :  and 
she  pays  everything  by  cheques.  I  haye  jnst  had 
one  chanffed.  I  thmk  it  is  simply  her  whim,  to 
have  me  by  her  at  night ;  she  is  verf  arbitral^,*' 
and  I  could  not  help  sighing. 
-  ^  "  Mary,"  said  my  sister,  wistfully,  1  wish  some 
rich  man  would  marry  yon  and  take  yon  out  <^ 
your  enchanted  castle.  You  are  prettier  than 
ever,  darliuff,  with  your  delicate  paleness  and 
your  startlea-looking  blue  eyes — so  beseediing  and 
and  pathetic  in  expression.  How  I  wish  I  could 
take  yonr  place !  I  should  not  mind  Mrs. 
Apreece's  domineering  ways  the  least" 

*'Ohl  "  I  replied,  but  yon  have  not  expe- 
rienced the  power  some  peofde  haye  of  making 
others  thoroughly  nnoomfortable." 


OHJUPTxan. 

A  OABXBT  OF  RUBtBS. 

Chbisth AS  was  over,  and  the  New  Year  opened. 
Mrs.  Apreece  was  out  of  mourning  and  aooepted 
invitations ;  amongst  others,  one  from  the  sfeatest 
house  in  North  Wales.  It  was  for  a  ball,  and  a 
most  elaborate  dress  for  it  had  been  sent  to  her,  in 
which  she  looked  extremely  welL  She  asked  me 
what  jewels  wonld  best  suit  it,  and  I  answ«red— 
to  my  after-grief— "  rubies/'  the  dress  being  of 
soft  grey  and  rose  colour.  She  smiled,  and  said 
I  was  right ;  she  wonld  wear  rubies. 

That  morning,  also,  she  told  me  that  ahe  had 
invited  a  nephew  of  hers,  who  had  jost  ntvyned 
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from  Tndia,  to  sta^  vrhh  her,  and  that  she  had 
secured  for  him  aji  invitation  to  the  balL 

"  It  mil  be  aa  well  to  have  a  gentleman  for  my 
eseort,*'  she  added,  aa  the  drive  is  rather  a  lonely 
one.** 

The  nephew^s  name  was,  she  told  me,  Edward 
Jones,  and  he  was  a  captain  in  the  army.  But 
a  few  days  before  that  fixed  for  the  ball,  Mrs. 
Apreeoe  caught  cold,  and  was  confined  to  her  bed. 
Xerertheless,  she  wonld  not  give  up  the  idea  of 
p>ingtoit,  I  perceived 'that  she  thought  it  all 
important  as  an  introduction  to  the  county  society, 
and  she  did  everything  she  could  to  cure  the  tire* 
some  disorder  that  threatened  to  keep  her  from 
it  Nevertheless,  the  day  before  the  ball  came, 
and  she  was  still  sufferiug,  though  she  was  able 
to  sit  up  in  her  room  by  the  fire.  I  found  her, 
when  she  sent  for  me  that  morning  very  much  put 
oot  by  her  continued  illness. 

^  I  wanted,*'  she  said,  to  have  gone  into  Wrex- 
ham to-day,  bat  that  is  inspossiblef  if  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  go  to-morrow  nieht  to  the  baU,  therefore,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  send  yoa>.Mary.  In  the  first 
plaos  I  shaU  want  you  to  go  to  the  bank,  and 
bring  from  it  a  casket  of  jewels,  which  you  must 
open  with  mv  key  and  see-that  it  is  full  and  all 
nght,  and  then  fnoat  eoumfuUy  bring  home  with 
70a.  Bemember,  it  must  never  leave  your  hands 
till  you  put  it  into  mine.  .  And  in  order  that  you 
may  fully  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  trust, 
1  must  tell  you  something  about  myself  and  my 
hther.   Sit  down  child,  and  fisten.*' 

I  ob^^ed  her,  and  she  continued,  "Hy  father 
was,  as  yon  may  have  heard,-  a  very  rich  diamond- 
merchant^  or  rather,  a  jewel-merchant,  for  he 
dealt  in,  and  loved  all  kinds  of  gems.  There  is  a 
storj  told  of  a  jeweller  in  Fans  in  Louis  XIY .'s 
reign,  who  had  snch  a  passionate  love  for  his  pre- 
cious stones  that,  if  he  reluctantly  sold  them  he 
afterwards  recovered  them  by  a  crime.  The  pur- 
chaser was  sure  to  be  murdered,,  and  the  gems  to 
Appear.  My  dear  father  was  (X  need  scarcely 
sayX  incapable  of  such  wickedness ;  but  he  also 
yielded  to  the  fascination  of  t&e  beautiful,  spark- 
ling gems  on  which  he  so  often  gazed,  and  of  which 
he  was  an  almost  infallible  judge ;  and  this  love 
for  them  caused  him  to  make  a  singular  wilL  He 
possessed  a  ruby  necklace,  which  he  declared  never 
aad  be^,  and  never  could  b^  equalled,  so  large, 
histrous,  and  perfect  were  the  stones.  By  great 
efforts,  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  gems  of  the 
same  kind  and  nearly  as  fine^  for  a  bracelet  and 
earrings ;  and  he  would  never,  sell  these,  his  best 
loved  possessions.  WeU,  when  he  died  he  left  me 
a  splendid  collection  of  jewehr^the  ruby  necklace 
amongst  the  rest-^witn  thossj  conditions :  I  was 
neither  to  sell,  lend,  nor  pawnrthe  rubies ;  if  I  did, 
tty  fortune  vras  to  pass  (witli  the  jewels)  to  the 
haJ^at-law — a  man  whom  I  had  always  detested, 
hut  who  had  flattered  xny  father  by  pretending 
to  share  bis  hobby.  If  I  lost  them,  my  fortune 
was  to  make  them  good  to  m^  cousin.  As  you 
may  imagine,  my  husband  andsnyself  have  proved 
wy  careful  guardiana  of  thejgems.  During  his 
life-time  we  kept  them  in  an^ion  case  built  into 
the  wall; '  but- when  we oameihere,  and  he  was  so 
m,  he  made  me  take  them  to  the  Bank,  and  there 
they  stiQ  are;.  Kow  Mary,  ihkti  is  the  confidence 
I  told  yon  that  I  meant  to  place  in  you.  While 
jewels  are  in  the  house,  1  BikaXL  put  them  into 
4ksckNMt  I  keep  locked  ia  yous  room,  and  .  I  shall 


want  you  to  remain  in  your  chamber  all  the  next 
day — ^la  fact  till  I  restore  the  gems  to  t^  cara  of 
the  Bank." 

"But  Mrs.  Apreece,"  I  said  nervouslyr  I  am 
really  afraid  to  undertake  such  a  charge  ^  I 
am  indeed."  r 

•*0h,  never  mind,  your  fears  will  ensure  the 
eafety  of  my  casket,"  she  said,  "and  there  is  no 
one  I  can  trust  to  do  it  but  you.  You  will  have 
Edward  Jones  to  escort  you  hom^  for  he  arrives 
by^  the  fire  train,  and  you  must  meet  him  and 
bring  him  back;  but,  remember,  you  had.  better 
not  get  out  of  the  carriage,  nor  let  the  casket  out 
of  your  hand  for  a  single  moment."         i  »  , 

"  If  oVlIy  you  wonld  excuse  me,"  I  pleaded,  ^*  it 
is  such  a  dreadful  charge." 

''Do  not  be  so  abstird,"  said  the. lady  with  a 
frown.  Anyone  would  think  you  were  a  baby  to 
hear  you  I  Can't  you  hold  a  box.  in  your  hand  for 
an  hour  or  so  in  safety  P  If  I  can  trust  you^  that 
is  enough ;  and  I  must  say  I  place  perfect  reliance 
in  yon,  Mary."  '  • 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said ;  it  was  plain  that 
I  must  obey  Mrs.  Apreeoe,  disagreeable  as  the 
responsibili^  was,  therefore  I  was  ready  when  the 
carriage  came  to  the  door  to  go  into  the  town. 
Mrs.  Apreece  gave  me  a  note  to  the  manager  of 
the  bank,  and  two  keys — one  smaller  than  the 
other,  and  of  gold.  The  largest  one  she  told  me 
was  to  open  the  box  he  would  have  brought  out  to 
me ;  the  other  for  me  to  unlock  the  jewel  case  and 
glance  in  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  that  ,the 
rubies  were  there.  "  You  will  have  to  give  him  a 
receipt  for  the  casket,"  she  added — "We  know 
him  weU  a>nd  trust  him  entirely." 

I  drove  off  with  a  strange  presentiment  of  evil 
hanging  over  me.  The  day  was  very  glooifiy ; 
heavy  clouds  hung  over  the  hills,  and  the  wind 
howled  through  the  valley.  I  had  started  early,  for 
I  had  several  commissions  to  do  for  Mrs.  Apreece 
before  I  went  at  half-past  three  to  the  bank  on 
my  disafpreable  errand.  She  had  requested  the 
m$rnager  in  her  note  to  let  me  wait  in  his  room 
after  I  had  done  my  business  till  half-past  four, 
then  I  was  to  drive  to.  the  station  and  take  up 
Captain  Jones  on  his  arrival;  the  tune  between 
closing  the  bank  and  the  arrival  of  the  train 
leaving  an  awkward  interval 

I  had  permissiop  to  call  on  my ,  mother  and 
sister  before  I  went  to  the  bank,  and  of  course 
I  availed  myself  of  it,  ■ 

.  When  I  told  them  my  errand,  both  looked 
grave. 

**  My  dear  Mary,"  said  my  mother,  "praiy  keep 
on  the  alert,  and  don't  go  into  one  of  your  absent 
fits  while  you  have  the  casket  in  your  care." 

Mrs.  Apreece  should  have  let  the  bank  people 
send  her  casket  to  her,"  said  Grace,  '*  but,  Mary, 
I  think  you  had  better  not  have  mentioned  what 
jovL  are  going  to  dp,  even  to  us.  Do  not  speak  of 
it  any  more,  but,  as  our  mother  says,  be  careful, 
and  don't  go  into  a  day-^Lream." 

At  half-past  three  I  called  at  the  bank,  was 
courteously  received  by  the  manager,  and  took  out 
of  an  iron-bouoid  ode  box  the.  precious  casket. 
I  opened  it  before  him,  saw  that  the  jewel?  were 
there,  and  gave  him  an  acknowledgment-  of  the 
xeceiptof  it.  He  good-naturedly  remained  with 
me  after  the  bank  had  dosed,  till  the  carriage 
came ;  then  he  put  me  into  ii,  ^lEUsping  my 
treasure. 
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When  t  left  the  \»ahk  1  Wrtfl  Hntpiised  to  see 
that  it  was  snowing  heavily »  The  snow  had  begun 
to  fall  before  I  left  my  mother's  lodgings,  but  only 
slightly;  now  it  was  coming  down  fast.  How- 
ever, we  drove  to  the  station,  and  waited  there 
nntil  the  train  came  in. .  Then  David,  the  foot* 
man,  went  in  to  meet  Captain  Jones.  By  this 
time  it  was  nearly  dark.  By-and-by,  however, 
the  brougham  door  was  open^  and  David  said, 
**  Captain  Jones,"  as  a  tall  military-looking  figure 
presented  itself. 

I  bowed,  and  he  stepped  in,  a.sking  if  he  might 
have  a  hat  box  pnt  inside.  Of  course  I  assented. 
Then  we  drove  off. 

J*  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  my  aunt  is  well  ?  "  His 
voice  was  very  pleasant. 

**No,"  I  answered,  "she  has  a  very  severe  cold, 
and  is  confined  to  her  bed,  so  she  sent  me." 

"  She  was  very  kind,"  he  said,  **  but  I  am  sorry 
yon  should  hove  had  the  trouble,  such  a  day  as 
this  too." 

And  there  was  surprise  in  his  tones. 
Oh,"  I  said,    I  came  on  other  errands  also. 
I  am  your  aunt's  companion." 

*'  Indeed !  Well  I  daresay  slie  was  lonely  after 
her  husband's  deatli.  What  a  wild  afternoon 
it  is!" 

For  the  wind  was  now  blowing  boisterously. 

•*  The  wind  is  very  high,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  drift  the  snow  in  the  valley." 

"  I  have  not  seen  snow  before  for  many  years," 
said  Captain  Jones,  "  it  is  pleasant  to  behold  it 
again  and  have  one's  memory  of  snowballing 
revived-." 

"Yon  have  been  in  India,"  I  said  timidly, 
"It  must  be  pleasant  to  live  in  perpetual  sun- 
shine." 

One  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,**  he 
laughed  In  India  one  often  wishes  for  a  cool 
breeze  and  a  cloudy  sky." 

And  then,  as  if  he  wished  to  amuse  me,  he 
began  telling  me  of  the  great  heat  of  the  East  and 
of  the  monsoon  rains,  and  talked  so  pleasantly, 
that  I  forgot  in  listening  to  him,  the  heav^  charge 
with  which  I  was  burdened.  Still  I  held  it  tightly 
all  the  time. 

We  found  that  the  snow  had  drifted  in  the 
vallejr,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could 
make  our  way  through  it.  In  another  hour  it 
became  impassable. 

On  our  arrival,  I  desired  the  other  footman  to 
conduct  Captain  Jones  to  his  room,  and  I  hastened 
to  Mrs.  Apreeoe  and  put  the  casket  into  her  hands. 
She  was  in  bed. 

"Did  you  see  that  it  was  all  right,"  she 
whisperea,  for  her  maid  was  in  the  room. 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  right." 

'*  Then  lock  it  up  in  your  room.  Here  is  the 
key  of  the  closet." 

She  Slipped  it  into  my  hand.  I  went  at  once 
and  put  tne  casket  away,  and  took  her  back  the 
key.    She  pnt  it  under  her  pillow. 

•*You  brought  Captain  Jones  back?"  she 
asked." 

"  Yes,  lie  is  gone  to  his  room ;  will  you  see  him  P  " 
"  Not  to-night.  He  is  almost  a  stranger  to  me ; 
I  only  saw  him  once,  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
then  he  was  a  schoolboy  at  Harrow.    You  must 
amuse  him  this  <3vening,  Maiy — but  before  you 

fo  down,  lock  your  door,  and  give  me  the  key  to 
eep  till  you  come  to  bed." 
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I  obeyed  bet  in  all  thitigs,  and  joined  Captall 
Jones  in  the  drawing-room  just  before  dinner. 

Then,  seeinff  him  distinctly,  I  perceived  that 
he  was  a  very  handsome  young  man  with  a  bright 
happy  face. 

It  was  a  pleasant  dinner.  My  companion  was 
so  frank  and  cheery  in  manner  that  I  gradually 
lost  my  usual  shyness,  and  talked  freely  with  him, 
as  I  never  had  done  with  any  guest  of  Mrs. 
Apreece's  before. 

He  made  me  laugh  by  relating  many  funny 
anecdotes  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  and  I  was  ^lad 
that  he  rose  and  went  with  me  to  the  drawing- 
room  when  dinner  was  over. 

We  were  standing  by  the  fire,  still  laughing  and 
chatting,  when  Sims,  the  old  butler,  entered  and 
said — 

"  J^tiss  Lester !  If  you  please  will  you  go  to 
Mrs.  Apreece  ?  " 

Of  course,  I  obeyed  immediately,  and  found  my 
employer  sitting  up  in  bed,  holding  a  telegram  in 
her  hand. 

"Mary,"  she  exclHimed,  in  a  high-pitched  voice, 
"  what  does  this  mean  P  Here  is  a  telegram  from 
Edward  Jones  saying  that  he  has  missed  the  last 
train  and  cannt)t  be  here  till  to  morrow,  yet  yon 
brought  back  a  Captain  Jones  with  you ! " 

I  looked  as  I  felt,  thoroughly  bewildered. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  at  last,    He  is  here." 

"  But,  he  must  be  an  impostor,"  she  exclaimed, 
vehemently — "  a  swell  mob*s  man  perhaps,  whom 
you  have  mistaken  for  a  gentleman." 

"But  indeed,*'  I  saitl,  with  sudden  conragc, 
— "he  is  not.  He  is  a  gentleman  even  if  he  is 
not  your  Captain  Jones;  there  must  be  some 
mistake." 

"  How  was  that  ponsible  on  his  part  ?  There 
may  be  two  Captain  Joneses  (or  many  more),  but 
there  is  only  one  Mrs.  Apreece  of  rias  Gweon. 
He  heard  my  name  of  course  from  you  or  David." 

"  1  don't  know,  I  said,  reflecting,  "  David  may 
have  named  it ;  but  now  I  think  of  it,  we  spoke  of 
you  as  his  aunt  only — at  least  I  believe  so. 

"  Most  unlikely  that  you  should  not  have  named 
yonr  employers,"  she  said,  arrogantly^  "  and  very 
disrespectful  also.  Go  down  at  once,  and  let  this 
person  know  that  I  have  received  a  telegram  from 
my  nephew,  and  that  I  wish  to  know  who  he  is." 

I  hurried  to  obey  her,  and  found  Captain  Jones 
standing  where  I  had  left  him,  looking  into  the  firtB, 
smiling  to  himself. 

I  put  the  telegram  into  his  hand,  sa^ng^ 

"  Mrs.  Apreece  has  just  received  this  telegram, 
and  she  wisnes  to  Know  what  it  means  P  " 

He  read  the  telegram. 

"  Jones  P  Oh,  a  namesake  I  see.    I  have  legions 
of  them, — but  who  is  Mrs.  Apreece  P  " 

"  Why,  your  aunt— the  owner  of  Plas  Gwenn 
—this  house,"  I  answered.  "  Are  you  not  the  Cap- 
tain Jones  who  was  expected  P  " 

"  I  fear  not,  for  I  know  nothing  of  Plas  Gwenn, 
or  of  Mrs.  Apreece,"  he  answerei^  looking  into  my 
face  with  his  bright  smile. 

"  Then,  who  are  you  P  "  I  asked  in  great  alarm. 

"  I  am  Captain  Edward  Jones  of  the  Artillery, 
and  I  came  on  a  yisit  to  my  Aunt  Mary  Trevor. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  station,  a  footman  came 
up  to  me — I  was  the  only  arrival, — ^touched  his 
hat,  and  said, — 

'  If  you  please^  sir,  are  you  Captain  Edward 
Jones  ?^    I  answered,   'YesT   Then  he  8aid| 
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'The  carriage  is  waitbff.  Sir,  outside  foryoa. 
What  luggage  have  you  r '  That  was  alL  It  ap- 
pears that  some  other  Edward  Jones  was  ez« 
pected." 

I  explained  at  once  the  mistake.  He  laughed 
beartilv. 

"  What  a  joke  ! '*  he  said,"  and  yet  rather  an 
Awkward  one.  Be  so  good,  Kiss  Lester,  as  to  go 
at  once,  and  apologize  for  me  to  Mrs.  Apreece,  and 
tsk  if  I  may  send  her  servant  for  a  conveyance  to 
take  me  to  mj  real  Aunt  Mary's  ?  Assure  her 
that  I  am  mach  distressed.  By-the-hy,  I  have 
cards  in  my  pocket ;  take  her  one,  please." 

And  he  gave  me  his  card,  and  I  returned  with 
Lis  message,  to  Mrs.  Apreece's  great  discomforture. 

*'  I  never  heard  of  such  a  stupid  mistake,"  she 
■aid,  *'  Misa  Lester,  you  must  be  quite  wanting 
in  respect  for  me,  never  to  have  even  named  me  to 
this  stranger.  Why  did  not  you  tell  him  that  Mrs. 
Apreece  Mid  sent  you  P  " 

I  do  not  know,^  I  replied, "  I  told  him  his  aunt 
was  ill  in  bed,  and  had  sent  me." 

You  did  not  tell  him  for  what  you  had  been 
sent  ?  "  she  asked  suspiciously. 

0!  course  not^"  I  answered ;  "  I  said  on  some 
errands." 

Well,  'we'must  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  we 
can,  of  course.  Tighe,"  to  her  maid,  "  go  and  tell 
one  of  the  men  to  put-to  the  brougham^  and  take 
this  Captain  Jones  where  he  ought  to  have  gone." 

Tighe  had  heard  the  whole  conversation. 
If  ^on  please  ma'am,"  she  said,  '*  Mrs.  Trevor's 
nbce  18  a  good  twelve  miles  away,  and  I  heard 
Mr.  Sims  say  just  now,  that  the  carriage  was  only 
jnst  back  in  time,  or  the  valley  would  have  been 
uipassable  from  the  snow." 

*'  Go  at  once  and  tell  the  coachman  to  send  to 
the  village  for  a  fly :  the  journey  must  be  attempted. 
This  stranger  cannot  remain  here.  Beally,  Mary," 
she  continued,  when  the  maid  had  left  the  room, 
**  I  have  no  patience  with  you.  I  always  thought 
yon  duU  and  stupid,  but  I  believed  you  had 
eommon  sense.  It  seems  you  are  wanting  in  it, 
and  that  you  lack  all  sense  of  propriety  and  respect 
also.  Of  course  you  should  have  asked  this  man 
if  he  were  Mrs.  Apreece's  nephew,  and  if  he  was 

Snng  to  Plas  Owenn.    Or  at  least,  if  you  thought 
avid  knew  him  you  should  have  mentioned  my 
name  and  my  illness." 

''He  asked  me  if  his  aunt  were  well,"  I 
answered,  I  said  no,  bat  confined  to  her  room 
with  a  cold." 

"  Only  8h£,  not  Mrs.  Apreece,  I  see,"  she  went 
on  angnly,  "  Well,  I  must  say  I  should  have  ex- 
pected better  manners  from  you — and  you  talked 
all  the  way  home  and  yet  never  named  me  P  or 
sat  stupidly  silent  ?   How  was  it  P  " 

I  made  no  reply.  Mrs.  Apreece  was  too  angry 
to  listen  to  reason,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  Tighe 
returned,  and  said  that  the  coachman  declared  no 
man  could  reach  the  valley  for  the  snow,  and  if  he 
did,  the  job-master  woald  not  send  out  his  horse, 
he  was  sure,  on  such  a  night. 

"  In  short,"  said  Mrs.  Apreece,  thanks  to  the 
stupidity  of  my  servants,  I  am  to  have  a  strange 
man  here  all  night !  How  can  I  tell  that  he  has 
not  stolen  this  card  ?  He  may  be  a  professional 
burglar.  Well  it  can't  be  helped !  Tighe,  tell  the 
butler  to  keep  good  guard  over  the  plate,  and 
David  had  better  sleep  in  the  blue  room,  to  be  near 
us  to  night." 


In  the  blue  room.  Ma'am  I  *'  cried  Tighe,  "thafi 
the  haunted  chamber.  Hell  never  sleep  Uiere, 
none  of  the  servants  would." 

And  she  was  right.  David  was  willing  to  sit  up 
all  night  in  the  corridor  or  just  outside  the  door 
that  led  to  it,  but  he  resolutely  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  ghost,  **  he'd  sooner  lose 
his  place." 

These  contradictions  infuriated  Mrs.  Apreece, 
whose  terrible  temper  then  fully  manifested  itself ; 
and  it  was  vented  on  me  in  a  perfect  storm  of 
abuse.  I  was  too  frightened  to  answer  her,  and 
when  at  len^h  she  ordered  me  to  go  down  and  see 
that "  my  f nend,"  *•  the  man  I  had  picked  up,  did 
not  steal  anything,"  I  went  out  into  the  corridor 
and  had  a  good  cry  before  I  obeyed  her. 

With  red  eyes,  trembling,  and  sick  at  heart,  I  at 
last  joined  our  unwelcome  guest  in  the  drawing 
room.   He  came  towards  me  as  I  entered. 

"  I  am  ver^  sorry  to  hear,"  he  said,  that  we 
are  snowed  m,  and  that  I  cannot  relieve  Mrs. 
Apreece  of  my  presence ;  the  more  sorry  as  I  fear 
the  mistako  has  caused  you  some  vexation," 
glancing  pityingly  at  my  tear-swollen  face. 

"Oh,  never  mind  me,"  I  answered,  "I  fear 
your  own  friends,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Apreece,  have 
cause  to  blame  me  for  not  mentioning  her  name, 
or  Plas  Gwenn,  all  the  time  we  were  driving." 

"  It  was  rather  strange  that  you  did  not,"  he 
allowed,  with  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  dare  say  I  should  have  done  so,  only  you 
amused  me  so  very  much,"  I  answered  candidly, 

that  I  forgot  all  about  everything  else." 

He  looked  gratified. 

"  Yoti  are  a  charming  listener,  Miss  Lester," 
he  saiJ.  "  I  also  forgot  to  speak  of  my  Aunt 
and  her  home,  under  another  kind  of  spell,  a  more 
powerful  one,"  he  added  under  his  breath. 

Just  then  Sims  brought  in  the  tea,  and  I  had 
to  attend  to  my  ordinary  duty  of  pouring  it  out.  , 

Captain  Jones  appeared  then  to  forget  all  about 
his  unpleasant  position,  and  was  wonderfully 
agreeable  and  kind.  He  told  me  all  about  his 
aunt.  Mrs.  Trevor. 

*'  She  brought  roe  up,"  he  said,  "  from  my 
orphaned  infancy,  and  is  the  kindest  of  friends  to 
me  still.  Since  1  have  been  in  India  she  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  fine  Welsh  property,  and  I  am  on  my 
way  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  now." 

Then  he  asked  me  if  my  parents  were  living,  and 
by  degrees  I  was  led  to  tell  him  all  about  our 
family.  I  think  he  saw  that  I  had  not  a  very 
happy  home,  for  he  said,  **  If  ever  you  leave  Plas 
Gwenn,  Miss  Lester,  and  you  will  kindly  let  me 
know,  I  will  get  my  Aunt'to  look  out  for  a  situa- 
tion for  you." 

Then  the  candles  wcte  brought  and  I  wished 
Captain  Jones  goodnight.  He  held  my  hand  for 
a  moment  and  said, 

"  I  am  cruel  enough  to  be  glad  of  the  mistake, 
since  it  has  made  me  acquainted  with  you." 

Those  words  sent  me  to  bed  far  happier  than  I 
had  expected.  But  Mrs.  Apreece  was  still  cross, 
and  scolded  for  some  time  before  she  let  me  go  into 
my  room,  ordering  me  to  take  the  key  of  the  closet 
into  my  room  and  to  put  it  under  my  own  pillow, 
"  for  then,"  she  added,  •*  you  alone  are  responsible 
for  my  rubies  if  any  attempt  is  made  on  them. 
Fasten  my  door  securely,  and  your  own.  I  should 
think  you  would  rather  wish  to  wake  and  watch 
over  your  charge  than  go  to  bed." 
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,     I  ^11  do  ^  if  yon  xritsh  it/'  I  said,  meekly. 

*'/rhen  I  do  wish  it.  Under  the  cixcnmstanoes 
i  tliiuk  you  ought."  ' 

,  And  thus  it  happened  that  I  sat  up  to  watch 
•Mrs.  Apreece's  rubies  a11  night. 

X  took  off  my  dress,  however,  and  put  on  my 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  let  down  and 
brushed  my  hair.  Then  I  made  up  a  good  fire 
and  ensconced  biysielf  iii  my  easy  chair  with  a 
Ibook ;  but  I  could  not  read ;  my  heart  was  in  a 
j>erfect  flutter  of  emotion.  Mrs.  Apreece's  cruel 
insults  and  Captain  Jones's  words  of  kindliest 
courtesy  alike  disturbed  my  thoughts,  and  the 
book  was  soon  laid  aside  for  the  indulgence  of 
•reverie. 

But  a  young  girl  is  not  naturally  wakeful,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  fire»  the  soft-sighmg  of  the  wind 
which  sank  as  the  night  advanced,  and  the  fatigue 
caused  by  the  emotions  of  the  day  overpowered 
«ne,  and  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  whicn  lasted 
unbroken  till  the  daylight  awoke  me. 

Then  I  started  -  up,  chilly  and  bewildered, 
scarcely  knowing  where  I  was  at  first,  but  I  soon 
remembered  and  glanced  fearfully  round  me. 
Thank  heaven,  the  door  was  fastened  as  I  left  it; 
the  Wc^U  gave  no  appearance  of  the  closet's  having 
opened.   Everything  was  safe. 

I  went  mto  the  kind  of  closet  that  had  been 
^tted  with  a  bath  adjoining  my  room,  bathed, 
dressed,  .and  waited  for  Mrs.  Apreece's  maid  to 
summon  me  to  go  through  her  room,  which  she 
did  generally  when  she  called  her  mistress.  But 
Mrs.  Apreece  that  morning  sent  her  to  light  my 
fire  (much  to  her  annoyance)  and  desired  me 
(by  her)  not  to  leave  my  room. 

I  understood  that  she  meant  me  to  continue  my 
watch ;  but  Tighe  believed  that  she  was  punishing 
me  like  a  schoolgirl,  and  muttered  as  she  lighted 
her  match. 

"  What  next  I  wonder  P  I*m  to  do  housemaid's 
work,  and  folks  are  to  be  locked  up  because  of  a 
mistake,  I  know  I  won't,  put  up  with  it." 

I  pretended  not  to  hear  her,  but  I  was  vexed 
and  humiliated  all  the  same,  and  could  not  set  her 
right  if  I  had'wished  to  do  so.  I  was  very  vexed 
«— I  had  hoped  to  see  Captain  Jones  at  breakfast, 
and  now  I  should  not :  and  it  was  horrid  to  be 
shut  up  in  my  roqm  all  day,  and  for  the  servants 
to  believe  that  I  was  punished  like  a  child,  and 
that  I  submitted  to  it !  I  was  still  girl  enough  to 
feel  this  last  fact  bitterly. 

About  noon  Mrs.  Apreece  came  to  my  room. 
She  was  very  much  better  and  had /been,  down- 
stairs. 

"  But,"  she  told  me,  I  have  not  seen  the  sham 
Captain  Jones ;  he  left  before  I  was  up,  and  put 
a  note  of  apology  on  the  table  for  me.  So  I  trust 
we  have  escaped  any  farther  annoyance.  You 
will  remain  here  as  long  as  the  rubies  are  under 
your  care,  remember." ' 

And  she  left  the  room ;  nor  did  I  see  her  again 
till  past  four  o'clock.  Then  she  came  in,  in  good 
spirits. 

*'  My  nephew  has  arrived,*'  she  said,  "  all  right, 
though  rather  late.  Now  I  want  to  see  all  my 
dress  put  out  ready.  Give  me  the  box  with  the 
rubies  :  I  should  like  to  see  them  by  daylight. 

I  took  the  key  from  my  bosom  where  it  had 
remained  all  night  and  all  day,  and  opened  the 
closet 

It  was  empty  I 
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I  looked  at  the  bare  shelves  in  blank  conitenui* 
tion ;  then  I  gasped  out,  "Where  is  it?" 

"Where  is  what?"  demanded  Mrs.  Aprem 
angrily— '*  Give  me  the  casket  ?  " 

It  is  gone,"  I  faltered.  **  The  closet  is  empty.* 
Gone  ! "  she  cried,  impossible ! "  and  she 
pushed  me  angiily  aside  and  looked  in ;  then  ez« 
amined  every  comer  of  the  large  shelves — (thera 
were  only  two).  But  there  was  absolutely  noihmg 
in  the  closet! 

'*  You  put  the  box  in  ?  "  she  demanded,  fscing 
me  then  with  a  terrible  look  in  her  eyes. 

'*  Indeed,  I  did,"  I  assured  her,  and  ear»- 
fuKy  looked  the  door,  and  gave  you  the  key;  till  I 
came  to  bed;  since  then  it  Ims  never  left  my 
bosom." 

"  You  were  awake,  watching,  all  night  ?  " 

"  1  sat  up,"  I  said,  "  but  I  was  not  awake  the 
whole  time ;  I  fell  asleep.  But  no  one  could  have 
come  in ;  the  door  was  fastened,  and  your  door 
also." 

••What  am  I  to  think?"  she  cried.  "Good 
heavens  I  what  can  have  become  of  my  rabies  ? 
WhatshaUIdo?" 

And  she  wrung  her  hands  in  an  agony  ot 
distress. 

.  *'  You  may  have  put  that  casket  in  one  of  your 
drawers,  and  forgotten,"  she  said — after  an  in- 
stant, '*Look  in  them  all;  and  in  your  own 
closets." 

I  obeyed  willingly.*  We  turned  out  my  closets, 
and  every  drawer  and  box,  but  still  we  could  not 
find  that  mysterious  casket  Then,  standing 
amidst  the  confusion  we  had  made,  Mrs.  Apreece 
broke  out  with  the  words-^ 

'*  You  never  could  have  put  the  casket  in  the 
closet  You  have  robbed  me!-^Given  it  to  the 
confidderate,  no  doubt,  that  you  brought  home  last 
night  Speak  1 — confess  I  and  I  will  forgive  you  I 
Oh,  Mary!  I  have  trusted  you  so  entirely.  I  have 
told  you  how  much  depends  on  those  jewels. 
Confess  at  once  1 " 

Dreadfully  shocked,  I  assured  her  most  solemnly 
and  indignantly  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
casket— that  I  had  not  seen  it  since  I  placed  it  in 
the  closet 

"  If  it  has  been  taken— as  it  has,  apparentljr.— 
it  must  have  been  taken  while  I  was  downstairs," 
I  declared,  roused  even  to  anger. 

"  The  key  was  under  my  own  pillow,"  declared 
Mrs.  Apreece.  No  one  could  have  taken  it  with«» 
out  my  knowing  it." 

Yet  the  thought  checked  her  invective. 

"  Did  you  look  if  it  was  safe,  when  you  went  to 
your  room  for  the  night  ?  "  she  asked. 

No ;  I  did  not  want  to  open  the  closet  at  all, 
till  you  were  with  me." 

"But  you  ought  to  have  looked,"  she  declared; 

it  was  shameful  neglect  not  to  have  done  so.  I 
must  go  and  speak  to  my  nephew.  Do  not  leave 
this  room  till  I  return." 

And  she  rendered  my  obedience  certain,  by 
locking  her  own  door  as  she  went  out 

I  sat  down  petrified,  terrified,  wounded,  humili- 
ated, and  above  all,  perplexed.  What  could  have 
become  of  the  rubies  ? 

After  an  intei*val,  which  seemed  to  me  endless, 
she  returned,  bringing  with  her  a  short,  stoul^ 
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goo3<8naiiited  man', '  wHo '  was,  as  I  iiistahtly 
gpeeaed,  the  real  Captain  Jones.  He  bowed 
ciTiilj».and  qaestionea  me  closely  about  the 
casket.  Then  he  asked  Mrs.  Apreece,  who  was  in 
her  room  when  I  brought  back  the  box. 

Only  her  maid  Tighe, — but  she  did  not  know 
what  the  box  contained/'  was  the  reply. 

"  She  might  easily  gness/'  he  answered  drily. 
''Budff  forhek*." 

Ti^e  appeared;  but  declared  that  she  had  not 
noticed  that  I  -had  anything  in  my  hand,  and 
knew  nothing  about  tne  casket  She  had  left 
Mrs.  Apieece  to  go  to  her  supper,  but  by  that 
lady^s  desire  a  housemaid  had  sat  in  the  corridor 
ontaide  her  door  during  that  interval,  to  be  within 
call  if  Mrs.  Apreece  needed  anything. 

*'  We  muet  send  for  the  police  at  once,"  sai4 
Capiain  Jones.  "  I  begin  to  think  it  possibde  that 
iny>  substitute  last  night  was  a  most  accomplished 
awindler,  and  has  confederates  in  the  house.'* 

Then  he  left  the  noom  with  his  Aunt.   I  was 
again  locked  in. 

As  they  had  to  send  to  Wrexham  for  the  police, 
I  was  alone  a  good  while ;  but  at  last  tne  in- 
spector appeared,  with  Mrs.  Apreece  and  Captain 
Jones,  and  - 1  was  again  most  closely  questioned. 
I  wa9  told  ^Eterwams  that  Tighe  and  the  house- 
maid bad  undergone  the  isame  cross-examining, 
and  had  nOt  shown  the  nenrous  timidity  that  I  did. 

The  inspector  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Tisitor  of  the  night  before  was  a  thief;  and  that 
ho  bad  confederates. in  the  house.  He  asked  me 
if  I  had  told  anyone  the  errand  on  which  I  went 
to  Wrexham.  '  I.acknowledged.that  I  had  told  my 
mother;  and  repeated  her  advice  that  I  should  not 
name  it  to  anyone  else.    .  r 

''The  lodging-honse  people  may  have  been 
listening,"  he  said,  "but  that  wouldn't  account  for 
Captain  Jones.  It  must  have  been  a  deep-laid 
scheme^  and  proceeded  from,  this  household.  We 
must  find  Captain  Jones  immediately." 

said     wKa  f^ing  to  Mrs»  iSevor's,"  I  re- 
minded Mrs.  Apreece.  » 

"Bnt(  of'.Oourse  he#al^  not she  Answered. 

"  WeU,"  said  0aptain  Jones,  "  We  had  better 
send  and  see  if  such  a  person  is  there.  Pon't  you 
think  so,  inspector  P  " 

Yes,  sir,  I  do>"  was  the  reply,  ^  though  I  don't 
ezpectt  to  find  him.  We  had  oetter  send  someone 
who  would  recognise  him,  one  of  your  semintiif 
and  one  of  my  men.  That  must  be  our  first  fiiep." 

And  onoe  more^I  ^Aras  left  atone.  But  in  spite 
of  her  trouble  and  her  loss,  Mm.  Apreece  coidd 
not  give  up  the  bail*  u 

She  had  ascertained  that  thcMapid  -and  cox^- 
tinasd  thaw  had -readied  the  roads  passable,  and 
she  womld  not  lose  the  introduction  to  society! 
Therefor^  she  soon  oaoie  up  to  dress,  and  I  heard;, 
her  lamenjtingito  Tiglie  that  she  had  k)6t  her  best ' 
"  diamonds,"  (evidently  she  did  not  mean  to  ac^ 
knowledge  the  loss  of  her  rubies)  and  must  wear 
pearls.  > 

Befoxe  sherieft,  sbCecame  to  my  room. 

*'  Yon  will  leave  this  bed-room  to«nightr  MisiT 
Lester,"  she  sajd  coldly,  **  and  at  once.  Go  and 
sit  in  ihe  momipg-roomt  Tighe  will  see  that  yontf 
boxes  are  taken  to  another  chamber." 

I  hope  you  rmderstamd  that  I  shall  leave  yon 
ifaudlyy  Jku-s.  Apreece/' I  ropllied. 

"Of  course;  but  not  for  a  day  or  two."  And 
she  tamsd^raz^  left  loe.- 


I  was  glad  to  obey  her  and  go  io  ths  mondng^ 
room.  I  understood  afterwaras  from  Tighe  that 
after  I  had  gone  down,  the  inspei^tor  helped  her 
to  search  everything  I  possessed,  for  the  lost 
casket;  and  when  all  my  things  were  moved,  the 
room  was  searched  again.  The  bed  was  stripped ; 
and  even  the  walls  of  the  empty  closet  were 
sounded  to  discover  if  there  were  a  secret  entrance^ 
sometimes  found  in  such  old  houses. 

But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  no  sign 
of  the  casket.   The  police  remained  in  the  house. 

I  went  to  my  new  bed-room  at  about  eleven.  It 
was  far  from  Mrs.  Apeece's,  I  was  glad'  to  find ; 
that  was  a  relief,  ana  worn  out  by  anxiety  and 
emotion,  I  soon  fell  asleep. 

I  went  down  to  breakfast  next  morning  very 
miserable  and  frightened  as  tb  how  Mrs.  Apreeop 
would  treat  me,  but  she  was  not  up ;  I  founa 
Captain  Jones  in  the  breakfast  room.  He  lobked 
very  grave  and  anxious,  though  he  was  ^vil  and 
even  kind  in  his  manner.  .  »  . 

"  Have  yon  heard  yet,"  I  asked,  as. I  poured  out 
the  tea,  what  the  police  say  about  Captain 
Jones?" 

Yes  1  I  fear,  in  short  we  are  pretty  sare,  that 
he  was  a  swindler.  The  policeoaan  and  David 
(who  would  have  identifiea  him)  colled*  at  Mrs* 
Trevor's,  and  asoertanred  from  the  servants -that 
no  one  had  arrived  there^  nor  had  they  heaid  thai 
any  Captain  Jones  was  expected.  Mrs.  Trevor, 
the  men  informed  him,  had  only  one  nephew  and 
he  was  Lord  Trevor.  They  believed  that  ke^  was 
expected.  Thus  you  see.  Miss  Lester,  your :  guest 
of  the  day  before  yesterday  must  have  been  an 
impostor,  and  the  inspector  feels  sure  that-some. of 
the  servants  were  in  league  with  liim  and  that  it 
has  been  a  planned  thing.  You  were  their  tool 
and  victim.' 

I  felt  as  if  I,  myself,  had  been  proved  guilty 
w;hen  I  heard  this  account  of  my  friend  pf  a  few 
hours  ago— yet  I  could-  not  believe  it:  His  fr^nk 
clear  eyes,  his  honest  smile  returned  to  me  vividly, 
and  1  said  again, 

I  really  Uiink  that  there  is  still  some  mistake. 
I  am  sure  if  you  had  seen  Captain  Jones  you  would 
believe  so."  • 

*  Ah  !  a  smooth-spoken  handsome  ^fellow,  no 
doubt,"  he  said,  drily ;  '^some-rasoal  who  has  been 
once  a  gentleman,  prpbably."  .  ' 

Mrs.  Apreece  made  her  appearance  in  th^morQ* 
ing-room,  just  before  Innclieon.  She  looked  x>ale 
and  harassed.  ,     .  - 

''You  have  heard,"' she  said,  ''the  cotafirmation 
of  our  suspicions  -  '  . 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  very  sqrry,-"  I  anflwei^ftd  sin- 
cerely. •  -'^  ; 
'  "Your  stupidity  has  caused  the  lass,"  she  said 
gravely,  **  but  I  am  willing  to.  for^e  it  bn  f^de 
condition.  I  do  not  want  tne  loss  of  the  rubiesjto 
:  be  known  till  every  effort  to  recover  them  has  be^n 
made.  You  are  aware,  and  you  only,  in  -this' 
neighbourhood,  of  the  consequences  following,  if 
i*  fail  to  regain  them  ;  I  shall  lose  more  than^alf 
my  fortune.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  respect  the 
confidence  I  placed  in  you  about  my  father's  wilL 
You«did  not  mention  that  to  your  family  I  hope  P" 

"No,"  I  answered,  "I  only  told  them  that  I 
had  to  carry  back  to  you  some  priceless  rubies.". 

"  That  is  well.  Be  good  en6ugh  to  preserv^the 
secret  of  that  will,  and,  also,  of  my  loss.  Every 
eiSdrt  wfil  Wmade  to  trlEtce  Captain  Jon^s  and  to 
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recover  the  rabies,  secretlj.  When  all  has  failed, 
we  mast  see  what  can  be  done.'* 

"  Button  understand  that  I  must  leave  yon  P  '* 
I  said,  timidly. 

"  I  know  yon  gave  me  notice,  and  I  was  wrong 
to  suspect  you.  I  beg  your  forgiveness,  Mary. 
Will  you  remain  with  me  ?  '* 
.  I  felt  very  unwilling  to  do  so,  but  there  were 
those  dear  ones  in  Wrexham  to  be  considered,  and 
one  of  my  troubles  during  the  night  and  morning 
had  been  the  certainty  that  Mrs.  Apreece  would 
not  give  me  a  recommendation.  So  I  accepted 
her  apology;  but  I  conld  not — even  with  the 
certainty  of  her  renewed  favour — reconcile  myself 
to  my  position.  I  was  in  the  lowest  possible 
spirits,  and  could  not  rouse  myself. 

Meantime,  everv  effort  was  made  to  trace 
Captain  Jones.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  fly 
he  had  sent  for  from  the  village,  had  taken  hiin 
some  distance,  but  had  broken  down  over  the 
rough  road.  He  had  liberally  compensated  the 
driver — too  liberally^  the  police  thought, — and 
then  he  had  walked  on,  declining  to  be  delayed. 
It  was  ascertained  also,  that  he  uad  directed  the 
driver  at  first  to  take  him  to  Wrexham  (not  to 
Mrs.  Trevor's),  and  in  the  direction  of  Wrexham 
he  had  gone. 

But  he  could  not  be  found  there,  nor  be  traced 
from  the  town.   He  had  completely  disappeared. 

The  servants  (under  suspicion  of  the  police) 
were  watched  by  a  detective,  who  was  engaged  by 
Captain  Jones  as  a  pretended  secretary  and 
accountant,  but  nothing  transpired  to  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  missing  rubies,  though  Mrs. 
Apreece  still  declined  to  call  them  lost. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
A  BVBPRI8B. 

A  month  had  gone  by.  One  afternoon  in 
February,  as  I  was  busy  in  the  avenue  gathering 
some  snowdrops  from  beneath  the  great  trees 
which  edged  the  drive,  I  heard  a  swift,  firm  step 
approachmg,  and  looking  up,  stood  transfixed  at 
beholding  tne  sham  Captain  Edward  Jones ! 
.  He  came  smiling  np  to  me,  bat  I  held  out  my 
hand  and  cried,  "  Youl  you  1 "  in  uncontrollable 
emotion. 

.  "  Are  you  so  much  astonished  ?  "  he  said,  in  his 
pleasant,  frank  voice,  "  did  you  think  I  should 
never  come  again  P  " 

**  But,**  I  said,  bewildered,  and  too  agitated  to 
reflect,  "They  could  not  find  you  anywhere  I  and 
now  you  are  here  I 

He  looked  surprised. 
Why  have  they  sought  for  me  P  "  he  asked, 
"  and  what  does  your  distress  mean,  dear  Miss 
Lester  P" 

*•  Tell  me,"  I  said,  tell  me  truly,  for  your  oii7» 
sake,  are  you  really  Captain  Jones  p  are  you  really 
Mrs.  Trevor's  nephew  r 

•*  I  really  am  Mrs.  Trevor's  nephew,  and  I  was 
Captain  Edward  Jones ;  I  am  now  Lord  Trevor." 

Oh,  now  I  understand,"  I  cried,  **  Now  I 
understand.  They  told  the  policeman  her  nephew 
was  Lord  Trevor." 

"  The  policeman !  my  dear  Miss  Lester,  pray 
tell  me  what  all  this  means  P  What  misfcrtune 
has  followed  our  silly  mistake  P  " 

His  voice  was  so  soothing,  so  reassuring,  that  I 
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told  him  at  once,  and  frankly,  the  story  of  the 
lost  casket,  (not,  of  course,  mentioning  the  rubies 
and  the  will),and  of  the  suspicion  which  had  arisen 
from  his  disappearance,  and  the  declaration  of 
Mrs.  Trevor's  servants  that  she  had  only  one 
nephew,  Lord  Trevor. 
He  laughed  merrily. 

**  What  a  comedy  of  errors,"  he  said,  "  Let  me 
explain  that  annoyed  at  your  having  evidently 
received  a  scolding  for  my  mistake,  I  resolved  to 
depart  at  earliest  dawn.  At  midnight  the  thaw 
commenced  as  suddenly  as  the  snow  had,  and  in 
the  morning  I  gave  a  liberal  gratuity  to  David, 
my  misleader,  to  get  me  a  fly  from  the  village. 
He  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it  was  a  miserable 
shatterydan  affair,  and  foreseeing  that  which 
really  happened  to  it,  I  told  the  man  to  drive  me 
to  Wrexham,  intending  to  take  a  post  chaise  on 
from  there  to  my  Aunt's.  We  broke  down  as  you 
know,  and  I  walked  on ;  but,  unluckily,  there  was 
still  so  much  snow  on  the  hills,  that  I  lost  my  way. 
I  was  only  going  by  a  spoken  direction  you  know, 
and  I  fell  over  a  crag  of  some  height.  I  broke  my 
leg  and  lay  there  in  great  pain  for  a  time,  but 
a  shepherd  seeking  a  lost  sheep  found  me,  pro- 
cured assistance,  and  I  was  earned  to  the  hotel  in 
Wrexham,  from  whence  I  telegraphed  to  Aunt 
Mary.  She  came  immediately;  remained  till  I 
was  well  euongh  to  move,  and  then  took  me  home 
to  her  house.  I  have  called  now  to  apologize  to 
Mrs.  Apreece  for  my  accidental  intrusion." 

"  Oh  I  I  am  so  thankful,"  I  said,  "  So  glad ! 
But  why  did  you  say  "  Yes"  when  David  asked  if 
you  were  Captain  Edward  Jones  P  " 

"  Because  I  thought  that  Aunt  Mary  had  not 
heard  of  my  accession  to  the  title.  I  was  Captain 
Jones  when  she  last  wrote  to  me.  Bat  this  is 
really  a  serious  affair  about  the  casket  I  remember 
I  saw  a  long  narrowish  parcel  in  your  hand.*' 

**  Thut  was  it  But  what  can  have  become  of  it 
then  P  "  I  exclaimed. 

As  I  did  not  steal  it,"  he  laughed,  "  I  really 
can't  tell." 

While  we  talked  we  had  been  walking  towards 
the  house.    Suddenly  he  paused. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  I  had  better  go  on  alone 
and  apologize  and  explain.  Mrs.  Apreece  will 
then  tell  me  about  her  loss,  no  doubt — that  is,  if 
she  wishes  me  to  know  it ;  we  shall  see.  I  shall 
not  mention  that  I  have  seen  you." 
WhynotP"Ia8ked. 

"  For  a  reason  of  my  own,"  he  replied,  laughing, 

oblige  me.  Miss  Lester,  by  not  saying  that  1 
have  seen  you,  unless  you  are  asked." 

And  he  went  on  alone. 

I  was  not  asked  if  I  had  met  him  when  I 
returned  to  the  house  about  an  hour  afterwards. 
Mrs.  Apreece  greeted  me  with  the  exclamation, 

"  Mary !  Captain  Edward  Jones  has  been  here, 
and  who  do  you  think  he  is  P  " 

**  Who  ?  "  I  asked,  looking  as  unconscious  as  I 
could,  but  feeling  deceitful. 

I*  Why  Lord  ftevor !  He  has  explained  every- 
thin^,  and  has  called  to  a|>ologize ;  and  he  declares 
thathe  thinks  the  casket  is  only  mislaid  and  may 
tarn  up  any  day.  He  has  begged  me  to  let  him 
come  and  stay  here  for  a  few  days,  as  he  says  he 
has  a  gift  of  finding  out  things.*'^ 

Then  you  told  him  of  the  loss  of  the  caaket  P" 
I  said. 

**  Yes ;  of  the  loss  of  my  dicmond$t  you  know.** 
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*  And  sliall  you  let  him  como  here  ? I  asked, 
heart  giving,  a  sudden  boand. 
Yee,  of  coarse ;  and  he  means  to  brinpr  Mra. 
Trevor  to  call.    I  am  delighted  to  know  them. 
Ton  were  qaite  right,  Mary,  in  saying  that  he 
vas  a  eentleman." 

Lord  Trevor  came  the  next  day,  and  Mrs. 
Apieece  invited  several  of  the  county  people  to 
stay  also,  to  meet  him.  Of  course,  though  I  saw 
him  daily,  I  had  very  little  conversation  with  him. 
llo  was  engrossed  by  others,  and  could  not  give 
much  attention  to  the  poor  companion. 

One  day  Mrs.  Apreece  said  to  me — 

**  Lord  Trevor  does  not  seem  able  to  keep  his 
promise.  He  had  an  interview  with  the  inspector 
this  morning,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  police  de- 
clare the  case  to  be  most  puzzling — more  so  than 
ever.  Not  a  word  can  be  said  by  anyone  against 
the  character  of  any  of  the  servants.  David,  it 
reems,  is  rather  a  model  youth ;  and  since  Cap- 
tain Jones  has  proved  to  be  Lord  Trevor,  they  de- 
clare that  they  have  no  cine  at  all,  and  are  hope- 
less of  finding  any.  If  you  had  not  shown  me  the 
casket,  Mary,  1  should  have  thought  you  had 
never  hrongnt  it  into  the  house." 

^  I  hope  yon  do  not  still  think  me  capable  of 
robbing  yon,  Mrs.  Apreece,"  I  said,  haughtily 
(for  me). 

No,"  she  said,  I  am  certain  that  you  would 
not;  and  fso  I  told  the  inspector  this  morning. 
Indeed  Lord  Trevor  was  quite  indignant  when  he 
(the  inspector)  said  no  one  could  know  where  the 
box  was  bnt  Miss  Lester." 

So  that  he  thmks  still  that  I  am  a  thief,"  I 
said  bitterly.  "  1  wish  that  I  had  never  consented 
to  fetch  the  casket." 

The  knowledge  that  the  police  still  suspectod 
me,  and  that  Lord  Trevor  knew  that  a  slur  rested 
on  me,  greatly  distressed  me.  I  was  nervons, 
and  miserably  excited  all  day ; .  the  more  so  that  I 
/ett  Lord  Trevor's  eyes  were  often  on  me  scrutin- 
izingly,--finrely  he  could  not  have  yielded  to  so 
degrading  a  suspicion  of  me  ? 

I  went  to  bed  a  very  wretched  girl ;  and  lay  long 
thinking  over  the  nnfortunate  a£Eair  in  which  1 
had  been  so  strangely  mixed  up. 

Where  was  that  wretched  casket  ? 

With  this  thonght  in  my  mind,  I  fell  asleep. 


CUAFTEa  V, 

loan  TBEvoa*8  stobt. 

Miss  Lesteb  has  requested  me  to  continue  her  tale, 
and  to  relate  how  the  puzzle  for  the  police  was 
solved ;  and  I  am  glad  to  obey  her,  as  I  am  rather 
proud  of  my  skill  in  detecting  the  truth  in  this 
mstanoe;  and  feel  convinced  that  should  an  here- 
ditary peerage  ever  be  abolished,  I  have  shown  in 
this  case  a  capacity  for  delicate  iLvestigation 
which  m&y  entitle  me  to  a  place  in  the  force. 

Now  let  me  say  that  on  the  evening  when  I  was 
an  nnconscioos  intruder  on  Mrs.  Apreece,  I  was 
much  stmck  by  the  peculiar  and  rather  singular 
Leanty  of  her  companion.  The  extraordinary 
clearness  and  pnritv  of  her  complexion,  the  large, 
frightened-looking  blue  eyes,  the  sweet  pathetic 
month  greatly  touched  me.  And  the  eyes  hud 
0uch  9,  strange  dreamy  look,  at  limits  as  if  she 


scarcely  saw  me,  thongh  she  was  listening  intently. 
I  thought  as  I  looked  at  her  that  she  was  just  the 
kind  of  sensitive,  dreamy,  imaginative  girl  that 
mesmerists  find  good  dairooyantes,  and  Qiis  sug- 
gested telling  her  (as  1  did)  all  about  the 
strange  magic  of  the  east,  the  long  trances  of  the 
fakirs,  Sec.  I  often  thought  of  that  sweet  face  as 
I  lav  on  my  conch,  whilst  my  broken  leg  healed. 
And  as  soon  as  I  was  well  enough,  I  started  for 
Plas  Gwenn  to  call  on  Mrs.  Apreece,  apologize  for 
my  unconscious  intrusioa  on  her  hospitality,  and 
see  the  blue  eyed  fairy  again. 

As  I  rode  up  to  the  lodge  gates  I  saw  Miss 
Lester  gathering  snowdrops,  and  dismonnting,  I 
^ve  the  groom  my  horse  to  lead,  and  walked  in, 
in  order  that  I  might  speak  to  her  a  little  longer 
than  I  could  if  I  were  riding. 

Her  extreme  surprise  at  seeing  me,  led  to  her 
telling  me  the  story  she  has  now  written— -more 
briefly  of  course ;  but  I  saw  through  it,  how  shame- 
fully she  had  been  treated,  and  how  sadly  she  felt 
the  humiliating  suspicions  of  Mrs.  Apreece. 

I  saw  the  latter  ladv  alone  shortly  afterwards, 
and  succeeded  before  I  left  her,  in  persuading  her 
that  I  was  a  xlever,.  heaven-bom  detective,  and 
that  if  she  would  invite  me  to  stay,  I  might 
succeed  in  solving  the  puzzle.  (My  real  motive  was 
a  wish  to  be  near  and  to  study  a  little,  her  re* 
markable  companion).  The  lady  was  only  too 
glad  to  have  xne  •  she  loved  a  nobleman  and  was 
eager  for  the  best  society.  But  she  spoke  with 
great  contempt  of  Miss  Lester. 

She  is  almost  an  idiot,  I  think,"  she  declared, 
"  if  she  had  not  been  so  stupid  I  really  should  have 
thonght  she  had  succeeded  in  making  off  with  the 
casket  herself."  • 

This  was  her  opinion  of  a  girl  who  was  better 
read,  and  had  more  fancy  and  imagination  than 
any  woman  whom  I  had  yet  seen ! 

I  saw  the  inspector  of  police  at  once,  and  was 
indignant  when  he  declared  that  he  believed  Miss 
Lester  knew  where  the  jewels  were.  I  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  absnrdity  of  imagining 
this  young  lady  guilty  of  so  base  a  crime. 

"  Well,  my  lord,'*  he  said,  doggedly,  *Madies  are 
guilty  of  base  crimes  sometimes  as  well  as  other 
people.  Since  your  lordship  proves  to  have  been 
Captain  Jones.  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  one  to 
suspect  but  Miss  Lester.  None  of  the  servants 
knew  what  the  box  contained ;  and  besides  they 
all  seem  thoroughly  honest  people.  I  ask  yon  who 
eotdd  get  at  the  jewels,  without  that  young  lady's 
knowledge." 

And  certainly,  as  he  recapitulated  the  facts  to 
me,  it  did  seem  a  puzzling  case. 

It  was  soon,  however,  to  be  solved. 

During  my  two  or  three  days'  residence  at  Plas 
Gwenn,  I  had  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  its  inhabi- 
tants of  all  classes  that  came  within  my  view  both 
night  and  day.  With  my  attention  thus  awoke, 
I  noticed  one  day  that  Miss  Lester  was  unusually 
agitated  and  depressed.   What  had  caused  it  P 

The  thought  occupied  me  till  late  into  the  night, 
then  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  undress,  I  heard 
a  movement  outside  my  door,  and  a  light  step 
passed  it.  I  softly  opened  it  and  peeped  out. 

A  slight  figure  all  in  white,  with  floating  golden 
hair,  and  lamp  in  hand,  was  goini;  down  the 
corridor,  which  led  to  a  room  believed  to  be 
haunted. 

X  knew  this  beca\is9  it  had  been  poiAted  out  to 
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xne  and  I  had  offered  io  sleep  in  it.  Why  should 
any  one  go  there  at  two  in  the  morning  ?  Was  it 
the  ^apposed  ghost  ? 

A  suspicion  I  had  always  cherished  since  I  had 
heard  Miss  Lester*s  story*  induced  me  to  follow 
the  appearance  and  ascertain.  So  I  walked  softly 
after  it  into  the  empty  chamber. 

On  opening  the'  door  I  saw  her— it  was  Mary 
Lester  herself — drawing  a  chair  towards  a  high, 
old-fashioned  bureau,  which  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  I  remained  still  and  watched  her.  She 
mounted  on  the  chair,  with  her  pretty  white  un- 
covered feet,  reached  up  to  the  top  or  the  bureau 
(which  was  shut  in  by  a  carved  ornamental  cornice) 
a|id  felt  about  carefully ;  then  with  a  sigh  she 
stepped  down,  took  her  lamp  up  and  came  towards 
the  door.  I  moved  aside,  but  she  did  not  see  me. 
9er  great  blue  eyes  were  open,  but  solemnly  fixed 
and  sightless.  Her  rich  golden  hair  swept  round 
her  nearly  to  the  ground.  She  was  beautiful,  but 
ajwful  to  look  on.  She  walked  on,  or  rather  glided 
like  a  spirit ;  I  followed  her,  out  of  the  corridor, 
and' up  some  steps;  down  another  passage,  and 
then  saw  her  enter  and  close  the  aoor,  of  what 
i^as,  no  doubt,  her  bedroom.  Then  knowing  that 
she  was  safe,  I  returned  to  the  haunted  room; 
stepped  upon  the  chair  and  drew  from  behind  the 
ear¥«4'  cornice  a  lon^,  narrowish  boz^  the  form  of 
which  I  recognized  immediately.  It  was  the  lost 
casket. 

.  The  next  morning  I  saw  Mrs.  Apreece  before 
breakfast,  told  her  my  story,  and  delivered  the 
casket  into  her  hands.  Then  she  told  me  of  what 
vital  importance  its  possession  was  to  her. 

We  consulted  as  to  what  we  should  do  about 
explaining  the  facts  to  Miss  Lester,  without  too 
much  distressing  or  alarming  her.  I  begf^ed  to  be 
allowed  to  do  it  myself,  and  I  prepared  Mary  for 
it,  by  first  telling  &er  that  I  loved  ner,  and  would 
fain  have  her  for  my  wife. 

And  the  sweet  litUe  creature  owned  that  she 
had  loved  me  from  the  first,  and  nad  never  believed 
that  I  could  be  anything  but  good. 

"  But,  Lord  Trevor,"  she  said,  suddenly  remem- 
beringj  '*  1  cannot  marry  you  with  a  doubt  or 
suspicion  hanging  about  myself.  We  must  first 
find  the  caskeL" 

"Mary,"  I  said  solemnly,  ''I  mean  to  marry 
yon,  although  it  is  already  proved  that  you  are  tOd 
thief." 

She  stared  at  me  in  horror.  Then  I  put  my 
arm  a]:ound  her  and  told  her  alL 

I  suspected  from  the  firsts  dearest,"  I  said, 
"  that  it  was  a  case  of  somnambulism,  and  I  asked 
to  stay  here,  that  I  might  watch  you.  I  could  not 
bear  that  anyone  else  should  follow  you  in  your 
sleep,  and  perhaps  wake  you;  and  1  have  suc- 
ceeded.  Mrs.  Apreece  has  her  rubies." 

To  describe  Mary's  delight  and  gratitude  would 
be  impossible,  but  she  was  greatly  startled  at  the 
idea  of  being  a  sleep-walker.  I  consoled  her  by 
explaining  that  it  was  her  overwrought  frame  of 
mind,  and  her  great,  intense  fear  and  anxiety  that 
had  caused  it,  and  assured  her  that  she  need  fear 
no  repetition  of  it. 

I  liave  proved  a  true  prophet.  Mary  Lester 
has  been  Lady  Trevor  for  six  months  now,  and  has 
given  no  sign  of  an  inclination  for  somnambulism. 

She.  was  married  from  Plas  Gwenn,  and  Mrs. 
Apreece,  who  gave  a  ball  in  the  evening,  displayed 
to  the  admiring  public  on  that  occasion  her  won- 


derful rubies— though  Maty^nd  I  have  strongly 
recommended  her  to  give  up*  aA<i  ^  thus 

freed  from  risk  and  anxiety, 
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GHAFTS&  IV.  . 
FHIL  ACTS  FOB  HIHSXtV. 

PHIL  WHABTON  shrankribr  an  instant 
beneath  the  heavy  hand  ^i-ihia  parent^  <uid 
then  recovered  himself  and  looked  his  &.thiBr 
steadily  in  the  face. 
•   **  I  can't  leave  aunt,"  he  said.  : 

'*We  shaU  see  about  that,*l  Mr.  Wharton 
answered;  ''you  go  and  sit  do^  there  whilst  I 
talk  to  your  aunt  a  little  while.  And  yon  needn't 
listen  more  than  you  can  help.  ^  I  hate  listeners. 
They're  dirty  sneaks." 

*'Phil  need  not  stay  at  aH,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Wharton. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  need,"  was  the  flat  contradiction 
profferea  by  her  brother.  Do  yon  think  I  have 
taken  all  this  trouble  to  find  my  only  child — the 
long  lost  son,feloniously  abstracted  fxom  my  house 
and '  home,' — to  have  nim  slip  away  again.  Thank 
you,  Bella  dear,  but  I'll  keep  nim  in  ai^ht,  please.*' 

Phil  sat  down  by  the  window — ^which  was.  still 
open  that  hot  summer  night— and  looked  into  the 
street  below.  He  was  very  pale,  but  very  grave 
and  self-possessed.  It  was  impossibla  to  guess 
what  thoughts  were  troubling  him,  oritistneesing 
him,  by  a  glance  at  his  quiet,  little  faee.  Tbev 
were  shutting  up  some  of  the  shops  in  the  Marsh 
Walk  now;  all  the  drapers  and  all  the  ''&ncy 
goods"  dep6ts  for  wooden  dolls,  tinsoldiecs  and  de- 
tonating balls  were  closed,  thegreengrooer's^the  hot- 
baked  sneeps'  heads  emporium, the  cheesemonger's 
next  door,  and  the  oil  shop,  were  still  expectant  of 
customers,  though  they  had  lowered  their  gas  to 
half-cock;  the  tobacconist  over  the  way  was 
actually  busy  with  three  youths,  the  tallest  having 
resolved  to  try  one  of  "Brown's  famous  penny 
smokes,"  and  his  two  companions  having  accom- 
panied him  to  superintend  the  purchase  and  make 
sure  Mr.  Brown  picked  out  a  nice  and  mild  one ; 
and  the  Jolly  Gardeners  was  a  blaze  of  light  and 
life,  with  two  performers,  with  violin  and  piccolo, 
playing^  at  the  jug  and  bottle  entrance,  the  piccolo 
with  ms  left  eye  riveted  on  the  landlord  behind 
the  distant  counter.  There  were  some  drops  of 
rain  pattering  into  the  street,  and  covering  the 
pavement  with  black  spots,  and  the  policeman 
across  the  road  was  telling  the  master  butcher 
next  to  Brown's  that  it  would  be  a  wet  nighty  and 
very  good  for  the  country;  if  not  for  him  upon  his 
beat.  Phil  could  hear  the  words,  and  he  wondered 
what  kind  of  night  it  would  be  for  him  now,  and 
how  it  would  end,  with  Foxy  Wharton  ^wering 
at  him  there,  and  his  aunt  endeavouring  to  look 
calm  and  undismayed,  and  hold  her  grouna  against 
her  brother.  ^   : 
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Mf.  Wbarion  had  taken  a  seat  and  was  leaning 
ft  Uttie  forwairda  in  the  chair  making  his  intentionB 
as  plain  as  possible  to  his  sister,  and  emphasis- 
ing his  discourse  by  various  slaps  upon  the 
table  with  his  brown,  hard  hand,  fie  had  been 
always,  sTen  in  his  best  days,  a  noisy  brafj- 
gart,  Mrs.  Wharton  was  aware,  and  therefore  his 
manner  was  not  new  to  her,  and  did  not  in  any 
way  surprise  her.  She  remembered  it  too  well — 
she,  and  the  poor  wife  who  had  died  youne,  and 
got  away  from  him,  had  grown  very  used  to  it 
once  upon  a  time.  And  here  was  the  grim,  dark 
time  back  again,  as  it  were,  and  these  three  face 
to  face  asain  without  any  friendly  greeting,  any 
token  of  the  strong  tie  of  kindred  existent  between 
them,  any  loving  looks  or  fair-spoken  words. 
NoUiing  but  fear  and  distrust,  and  a  wonder  in 
the  woman's  mind,  as  in  the  boy's,  as  to  what 
would  come  of  it  alL 

.  The  man  was  endeavouring  to  make  that  clear 
enoQgh  to  them;  but  his  listeners  were  not  disposed 
to  agree  with  him,  only  to  speculate  already  as  to 
what  would  be  the  result  of  opposition  to  his 
wishes,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  oirect  defiance  of 
ihem. 

He  spoke  of  the  law,  and  laid  before  them  the 
law's  opinion,  which  they  did  not  believe.  He  had 
been  aU  his  life  too  lawless  himself  to  impress  them 
very  much  in  that  way — heace  his  legal  know- 
kdge,  his  exHbitbn  of  virtuous  indignation,  might, 
under  less  serious  circumstances  to  them,  have 
bordered  on  burlesque.  Bat  now  in  their  hearts 
they  were  simply  afraid  of  him.  They  had  run 
awuy  in  fear  of  him  some  years  ago,  and  the  fear 
had  grown  no  less.  That  night  had  even  added 
to  its  strength.  This  was  a  crisis  in  their  career 
which  they  thought  might  come  some  day, 
although  the  man  had  never  cared  for  them,  and 
inight  possibly  have  been  very  glad  to  get  rid  of 
th^  for  what  they  knew  to  the  contrary.  Why 
should  he  want  to  see  them  P — they  had  been  a 
clog  upon  him  always,  and  he  had  always  looked 
upon  them  as  very  much  in  his  way,  and  told 
tbem  so,  and  swore  at  them  for  the  encumbrances 
they  were.  They  had  not  credited  him  with  any 
paternal  instincts,  and  yet,  after  all,  there  he  was 
iMefore  them  asserting  his  rights  to  be  considered 
the  lawful  guardian  of  his  son. 

"  What  use  would  he  be  to  you  P  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Wharton  at  last. 

"  Never  mind  what  use.  That's  my  business," 
replied  her  brother ;  "  and  it's  high  time  I  looked 
after  him,  and  saw  his  education  was  not  being 
neglected.  How  do  I  know  in  what  way  the  boy 
has  been  dragged  up  P  " 

**  He  has  been  well  looked  after,"  was  the  slow 
reply.  "  He  will  make  a  better  man,  Foxy,  than 
you  have  ever  been." 

"  1  don't  want  any  sauce,"  Mr.  Wharton  replied. 
''You  always  had  a  nastj,  biting  tongue  of  your 
own,  and  that's  what  got  you  so  generally  dis- 
liketi.  And  I'll  thank  you  not  to  call  me 
'Foxy;'  it's  a  vulgar  nicKname,  which  I  repu- 
diate." 

You  were  rather  proud  of  it  once,  I  used  to 
think." 

''Pity  yon  hadn't  something  better  to  think 
about,"  said  her  brother;  "  to  think,  for  instance, 
how  that  dear  boy  is  going  io  get  on  in  the  world 
after  you  are  g^ne-*-andyou  don't  look  as  if  you'd 
last  the  blessed  week  out— or  of  how  you  reconcile 
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your  canting  talk  with  running  away  with  my 
property.   What  have  you  done  with  that  ?  " 

"  It  was  Mary's  own  property.   It  belonged  to 
her  mother.   It  has  been  used  to  keep  Phil  alive.  • 
Mary  gave  it  me,  when  she  begged  me  to  escape 
with  Fail,  at  any  risk  and  cost,  to  get  away  from 
you." 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  toll  me  that.  It's  a  poor 
excuse,  and  1  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,'  he 
said. 

"It's  the  truth." 

"  It's  a  clear  case  of  kidnapping  and  wholesale 
felony.  What  do  you  think  the  police  would  say 
to  the  whole  business  P  "  he  inquired. 

"  Call  in  the  police  and  ask  them." 

"  Sha'n't  I'm  not  so  fond  of  them.  I  can 
manage  my  own  business,  thank  you.  So,  Phil " 
(in  a  loud  voice),  **  get  on  your  cap,  and  come  with 
me." 

"  Where  P  "  asked  Phil,  quietly. 

"Never  you  mind  where,"  roared  the  man; 
"that  you'll  find  out  in  cood  time.  I'm  your 
father,  and  there's  no  one  here  dare  stop  me — ^no 
one  to  prove  he  has  the  faintest  right  to  stop  me ; 
so  come  on." 

"  And  aunt,,  who  has  been  very  good  and  kind 
to  me  since  mother  died — :who  has  been  so  like  my. 
mother  to  me  P  "  murmured  the  boy. 

"Confound  your  auntl"  he  exclaimed.  "I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her ;  and  I'll  train  you 
up  to  hate  her  presently." 

**  Oh,  no»  you  won't." 

"  What's  that  you  say  P  " 

"  You  can't  do  that,  father ;  that's  not  in  your 
power." 

Mr.  Wharton  looked  hard  at  the  boy,  whose 
pale  face  was  set  and  resolute,  and  whose  grey 
eyes  did  not  flinch  from  the  fierce  light  they  met 
in  his*  He  wavered,  and  then  changed  front.  "  I 
mean,"  he  said«  "  when  you  know  all  the  truth, 
which  she's  kept  from  you, boy.  When  youand  lare 
in  the  country  together,  living  like  lords  or  fight* 
ing  cocks,  ana  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  with  no 
work  to  do,  and  yet  the  money  coming  in,  nice 
and  regular,  Phil,  and  only  the  two  of  us  to  spend 
it,   \^en  "  . 

"  I  can't  go  with  you." 

"  But  you  must  go." 

"  I  can't  trust  you  again.  Pm  afraid  of  you,  aa 
—as  mother  was,"  said  PhiL  "  I  recollect  what 
you  were  before  we  ran  away.  I  can't  forget  all 
that." 

"  Here^  I've  stood  enough  of  this ! "  he 
shouted. 

What  were  Mr.  Wharton's  intentions  were  not 
very  clearly  manifested,  although  he  had  sprunjg^ 
to  his  feet  as  if  with  the  object  of  carrying  off  his 
son  by  sheer  force  of  arms — ^not  so  dimcult  a  task, 
perhaps,  considering  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
contend,  and  "  the  rights  "  which  were  on  his  side. 
He  could  not  go  to  law,  perhaps,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  child,  but  there  was  no  one  to  go  to  law 
with  him — no  one  to  whom  this  mighty,  sluggish 
law  would  listen,  if  Phil  were  once  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

Bella  Wharton  saw  this,  and  the  boy's  instincto 
were  keen  enough  to  second  her.  In  his  father's 
power  he  was  surely  helplesa  Foxy  Wharton  had 
been  so  terrible  a  sire*-so  irredeemably  bad  and 
callous  and  unjust— and  life  with  him  again  was 
to  live  the  life  of  the  lost   Woman  and  child  had 
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Biriven  hard  to  get  away  from  him,  and  this  was 
\oo  miserable  an  end  to  all  their  efforts. 

Phil  seemed  to  have  only  one  chance  of  settling 
the  question  that  night,  and  that  was  to  get  away 
as  speedily  and  swimy  as  it  had  been  done  before. 
At  all  events  it  would  postpone  the  question  for 
that  evening,  and  save  farther  disputes  and  much 
violence  of  language.  Phil  stepped  suddenly  out 
of  the  window,  amongst  the  flower-pots,  and  went 
lightly  along  the  narrow  ledge  of  shops  to  Hick- 
man's  the  cheesemonger's  next  door,  where  there 
was  a  shop-blind  still  running  out  across  the  street, 
and  an  iron  bar  thereto  to  support  it,  festooned  b^ 
Ostend  rabbits.  The  instant  afterwards  Phil 
Wharton  was  dangling  amongst  the  rabbits,  and 
the  instant  after  that  he  had  dropped  to  the 
ground,  briuffing  down  a  rabbit  or  two  with  him, 
frightening  the  man  in  charge,  and  scaring  Mr. 
BroadbrooK  almost  out  of  his  life,  and  just  as  he 
was  gingerly  putting  up  the  last  shutter  of  his 
establishment. 

"Bless  ray  soul  and  body,  what's  the  matter 
BOW,"  exclaimed  the  hairdresser,  as  he  slipped 
down,  shutter  and  all,  on  the  wet  pavement  in  his 
consternation. 

"  Don't  say  which  way  I've  gone.  Be  good  to 
aunt,  please,  cried  Phil,  as  he  took  to  his  neels—- 
and  a  very  light  pair  of  heels  too — along  the  middle 
of  the  Marsh  Walk,  sending  up  a  little  fountain 
of  mud  over  himself  as  he  ran.  Mr.  Broadbrook 
gathered  up  himself  and  his  shutter  and  looked 
vacantly  after  Phil's  retreating  figure  till  he  was 
once  more  swung  round  by  an  opposing  force  in 
the  huge  shape  of  Mr.  Wharton,  wno  came 
tumbling  out  of  the  shop  and  upon  him. 

"  Which  way  has  he  gone,"  he  cried  out. 

•*  Which— way— has— who  gone  ?  "  asked  the 
barber,  staggering  about  witn  his  shutter  very 
helplessly. 

Foxy  Wharton  did  not  stop  to  explain.  In  the 
distance  he  could  see  Phil  running  swiftly  along, 
and  he  set  up  a  whoop  of  Stop  thief,"  which 
roused  the  echoes  of  the  street,  ana  enlisted  atten- 
tion and  auxiliary  forces  at  once. 

"  Stop  thief,"  set  all  Marsh  Walk  alive.  It  always 
did.  The  place  was  a  common  hunting-ground  tor 
^^e  vagrant  and  the  desperate,  and  though  this 
rea  a  cr^  patent  to  the  neighbourhood,  it  always 
aroused  interest  and  excitement  and  *'  fun."  Mr. 
Broadbrook  put  up  his  romaining  shutter  and 
then  joined  in  the  race  on  his  own  account,  and  in 
the  hope  of  being  of  some  service  should  Phil  be 
overtaken,  and  the  cheesemonger's  young  man 
followed  with  alacrity,  believing  that  he  was  a 
rabbit  short,  and  not  stopping  to  count  his  stock 
in  hand  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit 

But  when  Foxy  Wharton  and  his  band  of 
volunteers,  and  the  hairdresser,  and  the  cheese- 
monger's youujsr  man,  had  turned  the  comer  of  the 
street  down  which  Phil  had  plunged,  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  youth  who  had  taken  flight,  and  all 
was  damp,  and  dark  and  desolate  in  James  Street* 
Conscious  of  this  fact,  after  a  while,  Mr.  Broad- 
brook went  speedily  homewards,  before  Mr. 
Wharton  had  recognized  him,  and  bolted  and 
barred  up  his  premises  for  the  night  with  an 
extra  degree  of  precaution. 

He  would  sit  up  for  Phil,  nevertheless,  being 
sure  that  he  should  see  him  later  on,  and  hear  him 
knock  (|uietly  at  the  door  for  re-admittance,  which 
would  be  granted  after  a  few  inquiries  through  the 


key-hole,  and  the  making 'sure  that  it  was  not 
Foxy  Wharton  who  had  returned.  He  went  up 
stairs  idong  with  his  better  half,  to  talk  it  over 
with  the  aunt,  who  had  **  quieted  down,"  she  said, 
and  was  very  glad  that  Phil  had  got  away, — and 
very  sure,  luce  Mr.  Broadbrook,  that  Phil  would 
quickly  be  back  again. 

I  shall  see  mm  soon,  and  then  we  vnll  talk 
over  what  is  best  to  do,"  she  said. 

But  she  never  saw  Phil  Wharton  again,  and 
there  was  no  talking  it  over  in  this  world  for  her. 


CHAPTEE  v. 
PAL8B  SECUBITT. 

The  next  day  there  came  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, care  of  Mr.  Broadbrook,  hairdresser,  729, 
Marsh  Walk,  and  the  letter  was  from  her  nephew 
Phil,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

**  Herculei  Buildtngs^ 

Lambeth. 

**  My  dear  Aunt, 
"  I  got  away  stunning  I  But  it  was  not  tiU 
I  was  clear  off  that  I  found  out  I  had  twisted 
my  ankle  dropping  from  old  Hickman's  blind. 
Tell  him  I  am  very  sorry,  and  hope  the  rabbits 
did  not  get  much  damaged,  and  if  tney  did,  I  will 
pay  for  them  someday.  I  fancy  you  save  me  the 
ofiice  {tipped  me  tlie  wink — the  boy  had  written 
in  true  ooyish  slang,  and  then  had  crossed  it  oat 
again,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  to  whom  he 
had  shown  the  letter  before  despatching  it),  to  get 
away ;  and  it  was  jolly  easy  to  slip  out  of  the  window 
and  drop  into  the  street.  I  am  afraid  I  dropped 
upon  Mr.  Broadbrook,  as  he  was  shutting  up  the 
shop;  but  I  don't  remember  anything,  except 
seeing  him  sitting  upon  the  wet  pavement,  with 
the  shutter  in  his  lap.  My  love  to  him,  and  I 
hope  he  isn't  hurt.  I  am  quite  safe  with  Mr. 
Miles  the  organist,  who  is  going  to  keep  me  in 
his  house,  and  out  of  the  way,  until  my  ankle  is 
better,  and  I  can  get  about  again.  He  is  a 
regular  good  one  (hnek  had  been  erased,  and 
good  one  substituted),  and  won't  let  me  move  olF 
the  sofa ;  and  hopes  you  will  not  fret  about  my 
being  absent,  or  let  fatner  worry  you  again,  if  you 
can  help  it  Yon  will  do  as  well  as  you  can 
without  me,  and  keep  nice  and  cheerful.  I  hope 
to  get  to  church  next  Sunday.  Mr.  Miles  thinks 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  you  to  come  round  to  me, 
as  father  may  be  watching  the  shop  in  Marsh 
Walk,  and  follow  you,  I  miss  you  very  much. 
My  best  love,  and  please  feed  my  silkworms* 
which  you  will  find  inside  my  Sunday  cap,  and  I 
should  like  my  prayer-book  and  hymn-book  sent 
by  post  and  don't  worry  about  me,  and  ^t  well 
soon,  and  God  bless  you  Auntie,  and  with  love 
to  you,  and  all  the  Broadbrooks, 

"  Your  affectionate  Nephew* 

"Pmup  Wharton," 

"  That's  a  good  boy,  to  think  of  all  those  who 
are  anxious  about  him,"  said  Mr.  Broadbrook,  to 
whom  the  letter  was  slowly  and  gmvel^  read  by 
Mrs.  Wharton ;  "  I'm  very  glad  he's  written." 

You  will  not  let  my  brother  know  where  Phil 
is,  if  he  shoTild  call  again  I' "  said  the  old  lady. 
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"  Madam,  I  would  rather  welter  in  my  own  gore, 
in  my  own  shop,  slain  by  his  own  hand/'  answered 
the  brave  Broadbrook. 

'^Tes,  it  would  be  better,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Wharton, absently.  "Thank  yon— yon  are  very 
kind." 

.  But  there  was  nothing  seen  of  Foxy  Wiiarton 
in  Marsh  Walk,  and  the  opportonity  to  defy  that 
gentleman  was  not  offered  to  Mr.  Broadbrook. 
2Still,  the  house  was  watched,  and  a  very  thin, 
shabby,  coUarless  man,  deeply  pitted  with  small 
pox,  took  an  interest  in  the  wares  displaced  in  the 
shop  window,  and  fazed  at  them  admirm^ly  half 
an  nonr  at  a  time,  despite  the  stock  consisting  only 
of  empty  pomatum  pots,  a  few  combs  and  brushes 
damaged  by  the  sun  and  the  iiies,  and  seven 
bottles  of  jBroadbrook's  Threepenny  Bose-Oil  for 
the  Nnrsexy,"  a  bright  crimson  fluid  which  the 
nurseries  of  Marsh  Walk  sternly  refused  to 
pationize,  although  there  was  nearly  half  a  pint 
for  threepence,  and  the  colour  was  absolutely 
dazzling. 

This  thin  man  of  shabby  exterior,  "  with  a  face 
like  a  cribbage  board,**  as  Mr.  Broadbrook  described 
it  afterwards,  was  evidently  keeping  an  eye  upon 
^e  premises,  and  was  not  to  be  frowned  away  by 
the  proprietor.  When  tired  with  gazing  in  the 
window,  he  would  take  up  his  position  by  the 
]amp-post»  where  Mr.  Wharton  had  once  stood, 
or  hang  around  the  doors  of  the  Jolly  Gardeners, 
dropping  in  occasionally,  like  a  man  with  drink 
monev  to  spare,  and  very  often  thirsty.  Mr. 
Broadbrook  took  counsel  of  a  policeman,  who  did 
not  see  what  was  to  be  done,  and  recommended 
Mr.  Broadbrook's  applying  to  the  police  station  in 
the  Lane,  where  the  hairdresser  was  snubbed  by 
the  inspector  and  told  to  mind  his  own  business, 
and  to  wait  at  least  till  something  illegal  had 
happened  before  ho  began  harassing  the  authori- 
ties with  his  cock  and  a  bull  stories.  As  for  the 
fiather,  why,  he  waa  the  boy's  father,  and  nobody 
denied  it^  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against 
him  that  anybody  could  prove,  and  Mr.  Broad- 
brook and  his  female  lodger  had  better  be  careful 
they  did  not  get  themselves  into  trouble  presently 
for  keepingthe  bov  away  from  his  lawful  guardian. 
Just  what  J^oxy  Wharton  had  said— and  said  with 
emphasis ;  and  Mr.  Broadbrook  returned  to  his 
shop  in  Marsh  Walk  in  a  desolate  frame  of  mind, 
and  with  a  dim  prospect  of  standing  in  tho  dock 
by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Wharton  to  answer  to  a  charge 
of  kidnapping. 

But  the  lawful  guardian  did  not  claim  tho 
assistance  of  the  law.  The  name  of  Wharton  was 
unknown  to  the  police,  but  there  were  several 
aliases  by  which  he  had  been  known,  and  might  be 
still  inquired  for,  and  it  was  as  well  to  manage 
matters  his  own  way,  And  his  own  way  was  to 
take  possession  of  his  son,  and  bring  him  up  to  be 
a  comfort^  and  a  source  of  profit  to  nim. 

And  we  may  say  at  once  that  he  was  perfectly 
aware  what  had  become  of  Phil,  and  with  whom 
he  was  staying.   He  had  not  followed  Phil  Whar- 
ton from  the  church  of  St.  Eustace,  Westminster, 
to  his  home  in  Marsh  Walk,  for  nothiijg;  he  had 
seen  his  son  in  company  with  the  organists  and 
noticed  him  shake  hands  with  him  at  the  door  of 
his  lodgings ;  and  it  was  Folkestone  Miles  to  whom 
his  suspicions  were  first  directed,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  choir  boy  did  not  return  to  his 
Annt  Bella* 
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The  nets  were  closing  round  this  little  stray 
though  he  was  unaware  of  it,  and  Folkestobe 
Mills,  as  well  as  himself,  was  buoyed  up  by  false 
security. 

''It  is  all  right,  I  think,"  the  organist  said  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  when  it  was  very  much  all 
wrong,  and  Phil  was  able  to  limp,  if  a  little  slowly, 
across  Westminster  Bridge  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Eustace  and  sing  his  very  best  there.  In  the 
evening  Mr.  Miles,  always  thoughtful  and  ()on- 
siderate,  and  warm  hearted,  treat^  him  to  an  om- 
nibus ride  to  Westminster,  and  thought,  he  said 
laughingly,  that  it  would  "  run  to  it "  on  the  home- 
ward route  again,  and  Phil's  heart  warmed  to  the 
young  man  as  towards  an  elder  brother,,  and  life 
would  have  been  pleasant  and  happy  with  him, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  thoughts  of  his  aunt, 
patient  and  hopeful,  and  always  waiting  for  him 
m  the  upstairs  room  at  Broadbrook's. 

"The house  is  watched — ^you  must  not  come, 
home  yet"  she  had  written  to  say,  forgetting,  or 
rather  not  guessing  that  Mr.  Miles's  house  was 
watched  as  well,  by  men  determined  to  have  this 
sinking  bird,  and  seeing  the  way  to  make  it  woH^ 
their  while.  Had  Foxy  Wharton  been  captain  of 
the  forty  thieves  he  could  not  have  been  served 
more  faithfully  by  the  subordinates  about  him,  and 
two  of  them  were  even  inside  St.  Eustace's  itself 
next  Sunday  evening,  outwardly  devout,  and  in- 
wardly watching  and  plotting  for  the  boy's  cap- 
ture. They  sat  in  tho  free  seats,  and  listened  to 
his  singing,  clear  and  bell-like,  and  of  surprising 
power;  they  nudged  each  other  craftily  as  they 
noted  the  effect  upon  many  of  the  congregation  to 
whom  the  choir  of  St.  Eustace  was  the  principal 
attraction,  and  prayers  and  sermon  only  a  secon- 
dary consideration,  if  even  of  any  consideration 
atall ;  they  crept  out  of  the  church  before  the  service 
was  quite  finished  and  lay  in  ambush  outside,  in 
the  shadows  of  the  vestry,  trusting  ^3r  the  chance 
which  might  present  itself,  and  for  which  they  had 
plani^ed.  For  which  they  had  prayed  too— under- 
standing such  prayers  as  that,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  earnest  supplications  they  had  listened  to  in 
church  that  nignt»  making  neither  head  nor  tail 
of  them.  ^ 

It  was  by  cruel  chance  that  the  vicar  of  St. 
Eustace  called  Mr.  Folkestone  Miles  back  into  the 
vestry  that  evening,  when  the  choir  had  gone  its 
various  ways,  and  Phil  was  about  leaving  with  his 
friend. 

''I  will  not  keep  you  a  minute,  Mr.  Miles," 
said  the  vicar  bLindly,  and  Mr.  Miles  nodding  to 
Phil,  and  implying  by  that  nod  that  he  was  to 
wait  for  him  outside,  passed  into  the  vestry  with 
the  clergyman,  and  Philip  went  on  recking  not  of 
danger  by  the  way. 

The  YicvLT  was  not  quite  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  the  minute  became  two,  three,  five,  lengthened 
even  to  ten  V>efore  all  had  been  explained  about  a 
special  service  which  was  due  on  Friday  next, 
when  Folkestone  Miles  was  in  the  open  air  at  last 
it  was  lightning  vividly,  and  through  his  violet 
glasses  he  could  see  no  sign  of  the  chorister.  Phil 
had  grown  tired  of  waiting,  he  thought,  and  had 
gone  slowly  in  the  direction  of  Hercules  Buildings, 
unmindful  of  the  ride  homewards  that  had  been 
promised,  and  Folkestone  Miles  stepped  out  con- 
fident of  overtaking  him  before  tho  Hoases  of 
Parliament  were  reached. 

But  he  failed  to  Qome  up  with  him,  or  bis  weak 
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Bight'had  not  stood  bim  in  good  stead,  or  he  had 
passed  him,  or  the  lightning,  which  was  very  blue 
and  vi^idi  bad  confused  him  on  his  way.  He  was 
not  nervouH  about  Phil,  even  when  he  found  that  he 
had  reached  home  before  the  boy ;  he  was  a  sharp 
walker,' and  of  oourse  had  passed  Phil,  who  was 
very  -  lame  just  then— it  was  only  half  an  honr 
afterwairdsi  three  quarters,  and  then  an  hour,  that 
there'came  to  his  slow  mind  the  suspicion  of  fonl 
playi 

(To  he  corUinwd,) 


THE  VANISHED  VISIONS. 

BY  jr.  GOULSOK  KEBKAHAH. 

A POET  sat  in  his  room  apart, 
:  Dull,  despondent,  and  sad  at  heart. 
As  A  lohel/  boy  in  his  snnset  dreams 
Strang^thottghts  had  haunted  him:  meteor-gleams 
Atbwjurt  the  void  of  his  soul  revealed, 
In  glimpse  elusive,  a  world  concealed 
In  clooaed  glory.  Anon  there  fell 
On  his  raptured  spirit  the  far-off  swell 
Of  soaring,  symphonies,  sad  and  sweety 
As  Eolian  sighing :  its  music  thrilled 
Hii  inmost  being,  vet  sank  and  stilled 
E'ei»  aa  he  listened.   On  pinion  fleet. 
An  Angel- Soul  £rom  the  Mercy  Seat, 
Perchance  in  passing  his  harp  had  x^led-*- 
So  he  loved  to  think. 

There  were  days  that  rose 
In  cloudless  splendour  :  the  bosom  broad 
Of  the  bare,  brown  earth  was  no  lifeless  sod, 
Bu^  a  living  spirit.   From  hushed  repose. 
The  zephyrs  woke  to  their  frolics  wila. 
The  waters  laughed,  and  the  flowerets  smiled  ; 
And  the  golden  sunshine  that  dancing  lit 
O'er  cheek  sJid  forehead  was  music-filled, 
As  the  air  with  the  song  of  birds :  it  thrilled 
To  the  poet's  being.   A  light  would  flit 
Athwart  the  sky  of  his  soul :  he  saw 
A  far-off  glory — then  thought  upswelled 
In  deep-voiced  grandeur,  that  silent  held 
HiprtraRced  spirit  in  breathless  awe. 

3ut  now  he  sat  in  his  room  apart, 
M'utd,  despondent,  and  sad  at  heart, 
Por  his  thoughts  were  dull  as  a  lowering  sky, 
W)ien  upheaped  storm-clouds  bulging  lie 
O'er  mead  and  meadow.    Beheld  within 
Was  no  vision  fair,  but  a  wide,  waste  sweep 
Of  barren  desert ;  lethargic  sleep 
Eiicbained  his  spirit,  though  wild  chagrin 
Upbraiding  tore  him.  ^  At  last  he  said ; 
"  This  stifling  city,  this  throttling  din 
Lies  on  my  heart  like  a  load  of  lead !  " 
Then  he  lingered  long  where  the  wild  sea-swell 
Lpjidward  swooped  till  its  surges  fell, 
DiiBlaed  and  shattered,  in  cloudy  spray, 
That»  swirling,  hissing,  was  swept  away 
In  a  wild  rebound — ^but  no  throbbing  came 
To  his  deadened  spirit,  no  kindling  flame 
!In  his  mind  awoke.   Then  away  he  sped 
Where  lakes  of  sapphire,  o'ersilvered,  spread 
Clear  and  cool  'neath  an  azure  sky. 

Hill-framed  and  gnarded.  Like  spectres  bright^ 
Clad  and  sheeted  in  snowy  white, 


Shone  dond-zoned  numntains — ^yet  cold  and  dry 
Were  his  heart  and  brain.   Then  at  last  he  said : 
I  will  seek  no  more.  Though  mj  hopes  are  dead. 
Yet  I  still  may  work,  and  my  toil  shall  shed 
O'er  laden  bosom,  anjl«are-bowed  head 
Some  rest  and  peace.   Though  my  words  maj. 
break 

No  captive's  fetters,  no  soul  awake 
To  Trnth  and  Beauty — ^these  hands  of  mine 
Shall  gain  a  conquest ,  if  less  divine^ 
Yet  not  ignoble."   Then  forth  he  went, 
Nor  pans^,  nor  murmured,  but  silent  bent 
To  his  lonely  task. 

So  the  long  months  sped 
In  toil  incessant.   At  last  npswelled 
In  his  sonl  snch  masic  as  erst  had  held 
His  trancM  spirit,  nor  passings  fled. 
As  in  days  gone  by ;  and  within  arose 
His  long-lost  visions,  bnt  fairer  far 
Than  the  dreams  of  boyhood.   Then  aa  a  star 
Softly  slumb'ring  in  snnset  skies,  ^ 
Clearer  glistens,  and  brig[hter  glows 
To  lament  crystal  at  twilight-close— 
So  his  thoughts  outshone,  and  in  awed  sarpriaob 
The  great  world  listened  with  gleaming  eyes. 


NIGHT-OAPS  AND  WAEMING-PANa 

BY  LEOPOLD  WA6NES. 

THAT  the  present  choice  of  title  for  his  essay 
indicates  a  somewhat  sleepy  subject,  the 
author  is  full  well  aware.  Indeed,  he  has  set  to  him* 
self  the  agreeable  task  of  descautingfor  awhile  upon 
the  custom  s  relative  to  the  apparently  matter-of -fact 
business  of  "  going  to  bed  "  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  And 
a  very  matter-of-fact  operation  going  to  bed  un- 
doubtedly is,  according  to  European  notions,  at 
least  Certainly,  few  of  the  habits  of  common 
life  would  appear  to  be  easier  than,  when  worn 
out  after  the  day's  exertion,  to  throw  off  one's 
attire,  and  step  at  once  into  the  welcome  bed,  in 
which,  during  a  set  number  of  hours,  sweet  and 
refreshing  slumber  is  to  be  courted  in  anticipation 
of  the  labours  of  the  coming  day. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tions that  are  necessary  before  going  to  bed  in 
many  foreign  lands? — in  India,  for  instance, 
where  the  natives,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  ^osquitoes,  smear  them- 
selves all  over  with  oil;  whilst  others,  in  more  dan- 
gerously infested  localities,  are  compelled  to  cover 
their  bodies  with  sand  three  or  four  inches  in 
thickness,  the  head  alone  being  left  bare,  with  a 
napkin  hiding  the  face ! 

European  residents  in  that  country  do  not 
always  fare  so  badly,  as  the^  are  ([enerally 
provided  with  a  proper  mosquito-cnrtain,  com- 
posed of  green  gauze,  and  drawn  tightly  round 
the  body.  Yet  even  they  are  compelled  at  times 
to  sleep  near  a  large  Are  to  ward  off  these  dreaded 
pests.  In  the  tropics,  the  natives,  though  for  the 
most  part  perfectly  naked  during  the  day,  enve- 
lop themselves  in  heaps  of  clothing  by  night, 
while  sleeping  in  rude  habitations  erected  upon 
piles,  beneath  whieh  a  roaring  Are  is  kept  up; 
nor  can  the  Are  be  at  all  dispensed  witn,  save 
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when  the  Irai  is'  bnilt  in  the  middle  of  a  stream  or 
on  the  sea-shore. 

Throughout  the  East^  sleeping  in  the  open  air 
is  the  common  practice.  Tne  Persians,  Tarks, 
fliui  the  Orientals  generallj,  indulge  their  nightly 
rest  beneath  the  large  canvas  awnings  in  front  of 
their  windows,  the  cool  of  the  air  being  greatly 
preferred  to  the  luxurious  lounges  that  are  ranged 
found  the  interior  of  their  apartments.  The 
Jews,  in  Palestine,'improve  upon  this,  by  sleeping 
on  the  roofs  of  their  nouses,  which  are  perfectly 
flat.  A  substantial  parapet  encloses  this  im- 
pioyised  bed-chamber,  and  hither  the  mattress 
and  necessary  coverings  are  deposited  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sleeper.  The  poorer  Jews 
content  themselves  with  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
protected  only  horn  the  clulls  of  night  by  their 
mantle  or  ordinary  day-garment,  drawn  more 
closely  around  *  them  ;  which  custom  remains 
exactly  ax  it  existed  during  the  Biblical  era. 
'  Among  the  Hindoos,  and  to  some  extent,  the 
Malays,  the  mode  of  going  to  bed  is  extremely 
fadle ;  the  bed  itself  is  even  carried  from  place 
to  plac&  This  consists  of  no  more  than  a  narrow 
strip  of  matting,  upon  which  the  sleeper  deposits 
himself,  protected  only  by  his  usual  attire,  with 
his  head  resting  upon  a  pillow  of  bamboo-work. 
In  the  morning  he  merely  rolls  his  matting  round 
the  pillow,  and  carries  it  under  his  arm  to  a  place 
of  safefy,  in  readiness  for  his  next  night's  accom- 
modation.  The  Japanese  also  sleep  upon  a  mat, 
bttt  within  doors.  This  mat  is  likewise  stretched 
upon  the  floor,  and  a  pillow,  composed  of  a  solid 
block  of  wood,  supplied ;  while,  as  to  coveriug,  a 
cotton-stuffed  quilt,  in  close  resemblance  of  a 
Japanese  dress,  and  with  capacious  sleeves,  forms 
an  improvement  upon  the  usual  scant  bed-furni- 
tnre  of  the  East.  But,  for  all  this,  European  tra- 
vellers have  many  times  expressed  their  horror  of 
the  Japanese  bedding,  sufficient  testimony  of 
which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sleeves  peculiar 
to  their  quilt,  invariably  harbour  swarms  of  the 
most  voracious  fleas ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  one 
UDaccnstomed  to  such  pests,  to  court  the  de- 
lights of  peaceful  slumber  for  five  minutes 
together. 

In  one  respect  the  Orientals  observe  a  universal 
rule— ihey  never  undress  to  go  to  bed.  A  single, 
and  extremely  curious  exception,  might  be,  how- 
ever, dwelt  upon  in  this  place.  We  alltide  to  the 
Abyssiniand,  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  go  to  bed 
at  aU,  th«ir  custom  being  m  reality  to  sleep  in 
their  mantle,  commonly  termed  a  quarry.  Previous 
to  retiring,  this  quarry  is  closely  drawn  around 
them,  so  as  to  hiae  the  actions  from  view,  when, 
quick  as  lightning,  the  seeminglv  impossible  feat 
of  divestii^g  tnemselves  of  their  particularly 
tight-fitting  trousers  and  close  upper  clothing  is 
accomplished,  after  which  they  throw  themselves 
upon  the  ground  to  sleep  insiae  the  quarry,  with- 
out so  much  as  exposing  the  heaa,  until  the 
morning.  'Married  couples  make  their  prepara- 
tions even  in  a  more  singular  fashion.  In  such 
cases  the  qu&rry  of  the  husband  suffices  for  the 
two,  not  only  through  the  night,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment  whiht  undressing.  It 
should  be  mentioned  perhaps,  in  explanation,  that 
tbe' Abyssinian  qu^lrry,  of  white  cotton,  with  a 
red  border,  is  nflually  seven  feet  six  inches  long  by 
nine  feet  in  v^idthr^-a  slzfe^vhich  places  European 
blanketa  and  bed-c<f^erin^    &  considerable  dis- 
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'  It  is  perhaps  quite  as  well,  in  the  inteiestd  of 
mortality,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion do  not  overburden  themselves  with  their 
Ordinary  day-clothing  during  the  hoars  of  sleep. 
Take  the  Grermons,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Danes,  for 
example,  who  would  be  literally  smothered  tO' 
death  beneath  the  huge  sack-like  feather<beds- 
which  they  pile  upon  their  bodies.  These  beds 
are  known  in  England  as  "eider-down  quilts/' 
and  most  unhealthy  luxnries  they  prove  to  be 
where  the  sleeper  ^hcks  not  *  by  loag  habit  acobs«* 
tomed  himself  to  the  debilitating  effects  of  the 
excessive  perspiration  that  is.  evolved  from- the 
system  during  the  night.  Another  no  kss  satis- 
factory mode  of  going  to  bed,  exists  among  the 
Icelanders,  the  Lapps,  and  the  Esquimaux ;  <  but' 
this  is  due  rather  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
climate,  than  the  foibles  of  the  people*  In  th« 
ease  of  these,  the  return  home  to  go  .to  bed 
for  the  night,  resembles  very  much  a  rabbit- 
seeking  its  hole  in  the  ground.  The  would-be 
sleeper  actually  burrows  deep  in  the  snow  to  find 
the  entrance  to  his  hut,  which  >i^  .at  the  a^me 
time  the  sole  exit  for  the  smoke  and  anwhol^ome 
emitted  by  its  many  occupants.  Once  within^ 
he  stretches  himself,  dressed  as  he  is,  bemde^the 
blazing  fire  to  sleep  and-  snore  to  his  hearts' 
content  until  the  dawn,  by  which  time  he  «nd 
his  companions  must  be  tolerably  well  "  smoked  *' 
from  the  combined  effects  of  the  air-tight  en* 
closure  in  which  they  have  so  long  oonfinedtiiem^ 
selves. 

The  modem  delights  of  going  to  bed,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else 
experienced  in  Eussia,  where  specially- appointed 
domestics  are  kept  to  read  the  head  of  the  family 
to  sleep.  The  title  of  this  privileged  attendant 
is  the  biirtheynt  corresponding  to  the  old  British 
chamberlain.  In  many  of  our  old  mansions,  vfherid 
the  bedchambers  have  not  been  permanently  dis- 
turbed, a  truckle-bed,  in  addition  to  the  oldr 
fashioned  four-poster,  will  be  found.  It  was  here 
that  the  chamberlain  rested  (hence  his  name) 
when  he  had  recourse  to  music,  readmg,  or  conver- 
sation for  his  lord's  special  benefit.  Our  ancestors, 
too,  had  their  wme  of  repose  served  to  them  alter 
stepping  into  bed.  This  was  a  more  moderate 
observance  of  the  old  Saxon  and  Norman  caroueal 
that  was  always  indulged  in  the  hall  upon  the 
heels  of  the  last  substantial  meal,  previous  to 
retiring  for  the  night.  A  medium  between  these 
past  practices  is  even  in  vogue  by  many  indivi- 
duals in  our  own  time,  who,  belonging  to  the 
old-fashioned  order,  as  they  do,  and  hence  their 
excuse,  insist  upon  taking  a  ni^M-ea/p  before 
goin^  to  bed.  Long  prayers  were  always  said 
previous  to  retiring,  prmcipally  in  verae ;  the  last 
words  spoken  by  uie  sleeper  were  always  framed 
in  this  couplet — 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
The  bed  bo  blest  that  1  lyo  on ! 

^and  which  continued  in  use  almost  down  to  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers. 

Apropos  of  the  twofold  arrangement  of  the  bed- 
chamber, it  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  learn 
that  a  Jewish  household,  even  of  tlie  iHx>rest 
order,  always  counts  a  double  bed  for  the  married 
couple,  and  in  the  same  ehamber  alao«  sing)p*bej, 
-  to  be  used  by  the  wife  occaeion ally.'  .Yet,  however 
^natural  the  dictates,  of  suQh  aiJaw.n^..be«.lt  is 
observed  only  by  the  Jews,  who  recognize  it  as  one 
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of  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  of  their  race.  In 
another  regard,  the  nsages  of  society  in  France 
demand  separate  bedchambers  for  man  and  wife ; 
and  in  this  it  differs  materiallj  from  the  eminently 
domesticated  habits  of  the  English  people.  The 
Greeks  and  Eomans  had,  like  the  Jews,  two  distinct 
beds  in  iJieir  apartments.  The  one  was  the  day-bed, 
and  the  other  used  for  sleeping  upon  at  night.  The 
daj-bed  was  also  a  lazy  fashion  all  through  the 
Middle  Affes,  even  as  late  as  Shakespeare's  time ; 
and  though  it  is  not  now  universally  fashionable, 
the  nineteenth-centnry  habit  of  taking /or<^  wlnha 
after  dinner,  may  be  directly  traced  to  it. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Orientals,  who 
never  disrobe  themselves  when  going  to  bed. 
Such  a  cnstiom  would  doubtless  be  deemed 
sufficiently  shocking  in  the  minds  of  Western 
civilization,  but  what  would  be  the  opinion  of 
society  were  a  few  amongst  us  suddenly  to  go  to 
the  otner  extreme !  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Romans, 
and,  during  a  long  period,  our  English  ancestors 
of  both  sexes,  slept  without  any  clothing  on  what* 
ever.  True,  the  Saxons  wore  a  night  or  chamber- 
gown,  called  the  nicktea  ragel,  and  sometimes 
another  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  hlachentum,  or 
more  properly  a  blanket:gown  of  wool,  worn 
in  place  of  the  day-shirt  during  sleep.  The 
Normans  introduced  a  specially-made  night-shirt 
similar  to  that  worn  by  ourselves,  though  dis* 
tinguished  by  far  more  fanciful  embroidery  than 
durable  material.  But  after  Stephen,  or  at  any 
rate,  after  Henry  I.,  these  fell  into  disuse,  and 
each  and  every  authority  upon  such  periods  of 
our  historvt  contend  that  up  to  the  reign  of 
Henrj  VIlI.  both  sexes  slept  entirely  nude.  This 
seeming  indelicacy  was  also  rendered  moie  appa- 
rent by  the  fact,  that  while  the  body  was  thus 
exposed  the  head  was  always  covered — at  first 
with  a  napkin  or  handkerchief,  and  afterwards  by 
a  night-cap.  This  reminds  one  very  much  of  the 
account  of  the  savages  who  were  discovered 
wearing  hats  upon  their  heads,  but  otherwise 
foing  about  quite  naked !  Yet  the  idea  of  cover- 
ing Uie  head  during  sleep  has  existed  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  Capitolinus  himself  speaks  of 
the  Boman  Antonine,  who,  in  order  to  court 
sleep,  covered  his  head ;  and  from  that  time  down, 
throngh  the  Middle  Ages  at  least,  substitutes  for 
night-capa  were  always  in  request.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  custom  was  adopted  out 
of  any  particular  sense,  either  of  mock  propriety 
or  healtii.  It  was  merely  a  feminine  caprice  to 
preserve  their  head-dress  from  disturbance  during 
the  night ;  so  that  here  again  we  find  the  finger 
of  fashion  pointing  out  a  new  departure,  which, 
ere  long,  was  destined  to  become  an  institution 
with  even  both  sexes.  The  night'Capa  of  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  were,  however,  very 
different  from  those  which  formerly  distinguished 
our  century.  Then  they  were  made  of  the  finest 
silk  and  velvet,  extravagantly  formed,  and  in 
various  colours,  which  obviated  the  necessity  of 
frequent  washing,  since — reluctant  as  we  are  to 
admit  it-^ur  ancestors  were  no  particular  lovers 
of  cleanliness. 

From  night-caps  to  warming-pana  is  an  easy 
transition,  though  somewhat  extreme  in  its  rela* 
tion  to  the  human  body.  The  adage  which  has 
it,  "  Keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm,"  must 
formerly  have  been  subject  to  considerable  lati- 
tude and  perversiooi  since  it  was  usual  to  warm 
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both  ends  of  the  system  at  the  same  time.  Doubt* 
less  the  idea  of  this  was  to  promote  an  equal 
balance  throughout,  just  as  would  be  efiTected 
from  a  similar  application  to  the  extremities  of 
the  mercurial  tube  of  a  barometer.  A  species  of 
warming-pan  was  certainly  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  we  are  told  that  Eobert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  was  hlUidcd  with  one.  What  might 
have  been  the  shape  of  this  weapon  must,  how- 
ever, be  left  to  the  ima^nation.  Its  construction 
once  more  forms  a  subject  for  comment  when  we 
follow  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  who  in  one 
place,  speaks  of  an  old  man  that  had  his  bed  well 
warmed  with  heeded  air  to  make  him  perspire ; 
yet,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  flame  set  fire  to 
the  sheets,  and  caused  his  death !  Such  a  catas- 
trophe must  have  been  most  alarming,  and 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  truth  that  "  coals  of 
fire  "  are  scarcely  safe  bed-fellows.  Coming  down 
to  more  modem  times,  we  entirely  fail  to  discover 
who  invented  our  old-fashioned  warming-pan, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  more  ingenious  hot-water  bottles  and  cans 
that  are  so  delightful  at  the  bed-foot  on  a  bitter 
winter's  night.  A  curious, yet  very  acceptable  home- 
made warming-pan  arrangement,  is  traceable  in  the 
rural  parts  of  Germany.  During  the  autumn, 
when  the  fruit  is  being  preserved,  the  stones  of 
plums,  nuttt,  and  the  like,  are  carefully  laid  by. 
A  number  of  small  canvas  bags  are  then  made, 
into  which  these  stones  are  placed,  and  the  ends 
being  sewn  together,  completes  the  manufacture. 
On  a  winter^s  evening  tney  are  placed  on  the 
stove  or  kitchen-range  until  bed-time,  when  the 
occupants  of  the  separate  beds  take  their  aionc' 
hags,  carefully  huddled  up  in  their  clothing  to 
re^in  the  heat,  up  to  their  chambers  in  happy 
prospect  of  a  speedy  "turn  in,*'  and  welcome 
sleep.  In  the  morning,  too,  these  bags  afford  an 
invariable  fund  of  amusement  to  the  juvenile 
members  of  the  family,  when  they  try  to  pitch 
them  at  one  another's  heads  across  the  room,  as 
they  would  their  pillows.  Such  a  scene  sugp^sts 
a  boarding-school  frolic  :  nevertheless,  exploits  of 
this  kind  cannot  possibly  excel  the  humours  that 
must  have  been  witnessed  in  England  in  the 
olden  time,  when  a  number  of  persons  of  the 
same  sex  slept  in  one  apartment,  and  possessing 
only  one  candle,  it  became  an  all-rouna  fancy  to 
put  out  the  light  by  throwing  their  shirts  or 
shifts  at  it,  but  which  bit  of  fun  frequentlj 
threatened  to  set  the  house  on  fire ! 

And  now  to  conclude.  The  present  is  essen- 
tialljr  an  advanced  age — one  in  which  little 
restriction  is  placed  upon  the  domestic  habits 
of  individuals  by  either  law  or  society.  True, 
the  partisans  of  the  social  circle  find  it  necessary 
to  conform  to  the  example  of  their  betters  by 
risiui^,  eating,  and  retiring  at  unseasonable  hours, 
in  comparison  with  the  natural  dictates  of  our 
species ;  but  it  has  been  a  gradual  process,  while, 
to  say  the  least,  it  is  far  from  disagreeable  to  those 
whose  positions  warrant,  or  tastes  covet,  the 
change.  Very  different  would  be  the  public 
opinion,  were  the  hours  of  going  to  bed  to  be  once 
more  compulsory;  if  the  sounds  of  the  curfew 
bell  again  commanded  the  fires  of  the  people  to 
be  extingnised  for  the  night,  as  was  the  regula- 
tion introduced  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and  which 
remained  .in  vogue  until  the  close  of  th^  fifteenth 
century.   Daring  that  period — 
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To  liae  at  five,  to  ^ne  at  nine, 
To  snp  at  five,  to  bed  at  nine, 
Hakes  a  man  live  to  ninety^nine, 

vss  loo](ed  upon  by  all  as  a  rabric  to  bo  strictly 
eDforccd,  and  of  which  the  amended  version-^ 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise, 

may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  exemplary  for  onr 
own  use. 

In  spite  of  the  mnch-abused  habits  of  modern 
life,  however,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  commnnity 
etill  Ii?e  to  an  advanced,  age,  and  indeed  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  shonld  return  to  the  primitive 
c»de^  as  regulated  by  our  forefathers,  the  general 
pnbhc  health  of  the  nineteenth  century  being,  on 
the  whole,  vastly  superior  to  any  corresponding 
period  in  the  i>a8t. 


KELLIE'S  BIRTHDAY. 

LET  ev'ry  brow  be  free  from  care. 
And  ey'ry  heart  be  filled  with  glco ; 
Whilst  Nellie  in  ber  rocking-chair 
Is  smiling  joyously  to  see — 
How  all  her  brothers  cluster  'round. 

Each  anxioas,  first,  to  get  the  kiss ; 
Whilst  baby  makes  a  crowing  so  and, 
And  wishes  NelUe  joy  by  this. 

There,  John  and  Frank  with  rosy  cheeks, 

And  Kenny  with  his  sunny  smile. 
List  with  surprise  as  Percy  speass 

Bia  mind  in  quaint,  precocious  style : 
"This  makes  three  birthdays,  now,  in  June, 

And  as  the  truth  should  be  expressed, 
1*11  sing  it  to  a  merry  tune. 

And  say  I  like  the  baby's  best. 

^  *  The  king  is  dead,  long  live  the  queen ; '  ^ 

Cries  Mr,  —  with  a  cheer : 

'Tm  glad  no  rivalry  is  seen. 

From  Percy  m  his  new  career ; 
No  longer  baby  now.  but  boy. 

The  new  one  holds  his  former  place. 
And  since  he  greets  the  change  with  joy,  , 

We  wimngly  salute  Her  Grace. 

*'  Then  let  us  all  with  one  accord. 

Mamma,  the  baby,  and  the  boys. 
Our  exultation  now  record. 

And  see  that  Nell  this  day  enjoys  : 
We  hope  that  happiness  attend, 

And  wisdom  guide  her  ev'ry  day. 
May  pleasure  with  ber  duties  blend 

And  Heav'nly  light  illume  her  way." 


So  said  they  all  and  so  sav  I, 

And  so  let  all  well-wishers  sing; 
Jjet  acclamations  rise  on  high, 

And  gladness  make  the  welkin  ring. 
May  Nellie  with  each  birthday  feel, 

Tho'  loved-ones  die  anil  years  pass  o'er. 
She  yet  may  hope,  'midst  woe  or  weal, 

For  many  happy  birthdays  more. 

FfLANcis  Ernest  Bradlst. 
Manchester,  June  13. 


DR.  GOLDSMITH. 

LEOPARDI  in  his  Permeri,  has  the  following 
astute  observation — "  It  is  the  great  wish 
of  developing  men  to  forestall  maturity ;  but  when 
they  are  mature  they  sigh  to  be  only  men  of 
promise  again."  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  author  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  he  reached  forty, 
dropped  the  Doctor  out  of  his  address  ;  for  such  a 
proof  of  gravity — ^in  his  early  years  so  dear  to 
him — had  become  distasteful.  He  might  well 
wish  to  drop  the  "  Dr."  (if  it  be  a  fact  that  he  did 
so  wish),  for  physio  was  certainly  not  his  forte. 
When  he  came  to  London  from  the  Continent  in 
1756,  it  was  understood  he  had  a  diploma  from 
some  foreign  University,  which  entitled  him  to 
call  himself  doctor ;  and  he  actually  set  up,  some 
time  afterwards,  as  a  physician  in  Bankside,  whei-e 
he  visited  his  poor  patients  in  a  tarnished  green 
and  gold  suit.  But  in  1758  he  was  plucked  in  a 
medical  examination  at  the  Old  Bailey, being  found 
not  qualified  for  the  post  of  mate  to  a  hospital. 
Not  deterred  by  this  misfortune,  ibout  ten  years 
after  he  deUberately  set  up  again  as  a  London 
doctor,  in  a  good  part.  He  got  on  very  well,  as  far 
as  costume  went,  for  the  faithful  Filby  rigged  him 
up  in  purple  silk  small-clothes,  and  a  soarlet  roque- 
laire  buttoned  to  the  chin.  He  sported,  moreoyer, 
the  customary  gold-headed  cane.  Of  his  patients, 
however,  history  only  records  the  name  of  one 
Mrs.  Sidebotham.  For  this  lady  he  prescribed 
such  a  rattling  dose  that  the  apothecary,  through 
fear  of  being  held  accessory  to  homicide,  decUned 
to  make  it  up;  and  the  worthy  Sidebotham, 
escaping  thus  miraculously  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
promptly  dismissed  her  physician.  Goldsmith 
was  hufled,  and  gave  up  practice.  Poor  soul,  it 
was  better  to  be  hufied  than  to  be  hanged,  which  he 
must  have  ultimately  been,  had  he  continued  to 
prescribe.  And  yet  in  Letter  24,  and  a^ain  in 
Letter  68,  of  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  there  is 
some  capital  satire  on  quacks,  from  the  pen  of  the 
physician  who  went  in  for  a  mateship  in  a  hospital, 
and  was  found  "  not  qualified." 

Paul  Bsnisok. 


LOVE  IS  MORE  THAN  LIFE. 

BY  MABEL  COLLINS. 

Author  of  *»  In  the  Flower  of  Her  Youth,"  "  Viola 
FftDBhawe,**  Ac,  ftc. 


CHAPTER  LIL 
WHSK  BIS  DEBTS  ABB  PAXDI** 

MR.  WHITEHEAD  was  sitting  in  the  rery 
small  front  parlour  of  one  of  the^  grandest 
cottages  at  Ilverton.  He  was  endeavouring  to  feel 
comfortable  in  the  most  uneasy  of  easy  chairs,  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim* a  Pro* 
gress.  It  was  the  nearest  approach  to  light  literature 
which  could  be  found  in  tno  cottage ;  but  it  was 
not  the  kind  of  writing  which  the  old  lawyer  un- 
derstood or  anpreciatea.  His  mind  kept  wander- 
ing away  to  the  episodes  of  that  afternoon,  when 
Agatha  had  been  welcomed  in  this  lonely  little 
viUage,  as  a  queen  returned  from  exile  might  be 
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welcomed  by  her  subjects.  There  was  no  further 
possibility  of  doubt  as  to  her  identity  from  the 
moment  they  drove  past  the  .first  of  the  cot- 
tages. Sooii  the  whole  village  was  out  on  the 
green,  surrounding  the£y  in  which  Agatha  and 
the  lawyer  had  driven  from  the  station.  The  new 
people  at  Dene  House  had  not  fulfilled  what  the 
villagers  considered  their  just  expectations ;  and 
Agatha's  return  to  live  there  was  their  greatest 
hope.  When  a  sort  of  public  reception  had  been 
given  her  on  the  village  green,  Agatha,  in  com- 
pany with  the  lawyer,  went  to  visit  the  various 
cottages  where  old  men  and  woinen  sat  by  the 
hearth  unable  to  move.  Everywhere,  the  moment 
her  face  was  seen,  she  was  welcomed  with  the  cry 
of— 

"Miss  AgatfanI  Tm  glad  to  see  you  back 
again!"  And  the  next  words  were  generally  a 
wail.  "Miss  Agatha,  why  don*t  you  come  and 
live  in  your  own  house  P  There's  been  nobody  to 
bring  me  anything  for  my  rheumatics  since  ever 
yon  went  away." 

'  Mr«  Whitehead  sat  thinking  of  all  this,  and 
of  hownnconsciouslyhe  and  Agatha's  trustees,  had 
been  made  innocent  accomplices  in  this  great  fraud. 
The  trustees,  neither  of  whom  were  rich  men,  had 
determined  to  offer  Agatha  all  they  could  in  some 
rbpftration  of  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  her. 
AH  the  way  from  town/  Mr.  Whitehead  had  been 
trying  to  aigue  her  into  accepting  a  cheque  front 
them  fov  her  immediate  necessities  at  least.  But 
Agatha  would  not  hear  of  it ;  she  only  laughed 
aiid  eaid,  that  any  dairymaid  would  think  a  nun* 
dred  pounds  a  fortune ;  and  had  she  not  a  whole 
hundred  pounds  to  spend  P 

She  has  never  been  able  to  imagine — she  has 
never  been  allowed  to  realize— what  she  ought  to 
have  had ! — what  she  has  lost  Fancy  one  of  the 
greatest  heiresses  in  the  kingdom'  talkifig'  iik^ 
that !  She  has  no  idea  of  tho  value  of  money.  A 
mow  unworldly  dreature  I -never  saw."  • 

Mr.  Whitehead  was  eaying  this  to  himself  in- 
stead of  reading  the  page  before  him,  when  Agatha 
opened  the  door  and  came  in.  Her  face  startled 
him. 

Mv  deav-  toung  lady  I "  he  exclaimed  putting 
downnis  book,  "baa  anything  happened?  No- 
thing can  have  happened,  surely,  in  this  put-of- 
the- world  place." 

''Something  has  happened  though,*'  said 
Agatha.  "  Something  very  extraordinary." 

S^e.came  and  sat  down  by  the  table,  andt>nt 
the  leather  belt  upoA  it. 

"  Have  you  a  pen-knife  P  "  she  asked. 

"  A  pen-knife— yes,  of-oourse  I  have.  Here  it 
is.   But  what  h<i8  happened  P  " 

"  Ton  shall  see,'-'  said  Agatha,  as  she  took  the 
penknife  and  besran .  to  cut  the  stitchings  of  the 
fcelt.  Mr.  Whitehead  sat  and  watched  her  in  pro- 
found -pevpiexxtj  and  amazement.  Presently  she 
beffan  oautiously  to  loosen  the  contents  of  the 
belt  and  lay  them  on  the  table.  Mr.  Whitehead 
uttered  an  inarticulate  cry  of  astonishment;  he 
aaid  nothing-«-he  was  too  mn^h  absorbed  in  watch* 
ing  the  gradual  increase  of  this  brilliant  collection 
of  stones  which  was  being  formed  upon  the  cottage 
table^>ie  could  only  look  on  breathlessly.  He 
0OOV  nnderstood  tiiat  these  were  the  Vanecourt 
diaraoade.  When  he  realized  this,  he  looked  up  at 
Agatha's  faoe.  When  she  entered«  it  had  been 
wiutef  with  the  shadow,  of  tha  horror  on  it;  .her^ 


eyes  had  a  wild,  terrifieid  etpreiiiioa  in  them.  IfToir 
her  face  had  begun  to  flame  with  excitement,  and 
her  eyes  were  as  brilliant  as  the  stones  they  gazed 
at.  .  Mr.  Whitehead  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

**  She's  a  Vanecourt,  after  all  **  he  said  to  him- 
self she  has  never  discovered  the  value  of  money ; 
but  her  instincts  awake  at  the  sight  of.,  these 
stones.  I've  discovered  her  weak  spot.  She  is  a 
jewel- worshipper ! " 

Agatha  emptied  the  leathern  belt,  and  spread 
all  its  gleaming  contents  on  the  table.  Then  she 
looked  across  them,  at  Mr.  Whitehead. 

^* Please**  she  said  ''you  must  sell  some  of 

these  diamonds  for  me." 

Mr.  Whitehead  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
.  "  Sell  them ! "  he  exclaimed  "  my  dear  young 
lady,  what  forP  you  must  be  dreaming.'* 

"Not  at  all"  said  Agatha*  "I  don't  care  for 
diamonds.*'      *  "  .     ,  . 

•*  Not  care  for  diamonds !  "  repeated  Mr.  Whitai* 
head,  a  little  confused.  For  certainly  Agatha's 
face  had  led  him  to  conclude  otherwise,  so  vivid  a 
glow  had  come  upon  it,  when  she  saw  that  her 
jewels  were  safe. 

"No—"  she  said  deliberately  "I  really  dpn^ 
care  for  diamonds.  1  have  never  worn  then — why 
should  I  ever  wear  them  P  I'  ehall  nevor  npw 
appear  before  the  world  as  a  great  heiress,  I  €hail 
never  bear  my  own  name.  Why  should  I  wear 
the  Yanecoiirt  diaiAonds,  when  I  disown  the  name, 
the  position  and  the  heritage  of  disgrace,  that  has 
come  to  me  from  the  Yanecourta  P  '  I  dont  want 
diamonds,  and  I  do  want  money." 

"  But  you  can  have  money  by  merely  saying  the 
word !  ^  exclaimed  Mr.  Whitehead,  roused  by  this 
inconsistency. 

"  My  trustees  shall  not  be  madQ  to  pay  for  a 
fraud  in  which  they  had  no  share  or  part^"  -said 
Agatha  very  decidedly.  "  My  mind  is  made  up 
about  that.    But  these  jewels  are  my  own..**  • 

"  You  have  not  told  me  yeL  wh6re  jou  found 
them."     •  -  .  - 

I  did  not  find  them.  '  They  were  given  to  tae 
by  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  hare  stolen 
them,  aiid  who  has  kept  them  for  me.all  this  while." 

Mr.  Whitehead  opened  his  eyes  very  wide.  But 
without  waiting  for  him  to  ask  anv  qi^eaUoAs, 
Agatha  began  to  tell  him  Qeorge  Marlowe's  story. 
Mr.  Whitehead  took  off  his  g<Md-rimmed  ^lasaes, 
and  wiped  them  a  great  many  times  dnrmg  the 
progress  of  the  tale.  It  was  a  familiar  method 
with  him  of  expressing  profound  astenishtneiit.  * 

"  And.  now  tnat  they  nave  returned  to  yon  after 
BO  many  adventures,  you  want  to  sell  these  dia- 
monds !  though  TOUT  mother,  Mrs.  Daring,  this 
young  fellow— all  have  taken  the  greatest  trouble 
to  preserve  the  heirloom  intact  lor  you  ! " 

"If  my  mother  were  here"  said  Agathi^ 
would  tell  her  what  I  want  the  money  for.   I  will 
tell  you— after  you  hava  got  it  for  me." 

"Well!—"  said  Mr.  Whitehead  with  .a  sigh  of 
resignation  "  yoa  have  got  the  Bering  temper.  I 
suppose  it's  no  use  to  try  and  move  you  when  your 
mind  is  once  made  up." 

"  None  at  all ! "  said  Agatha  with  a  laugh.  I 
am  going  to  stay  in  London  till  3rou  have  sold 
some  of  these  and  got  me  as  much  *  money  as,  I 
want.   Then,  what  shall  I  do*  with  the  others  P  ** 

"  Have  them  re-set "  said  Mr.  Whitehead 
promptly. 

"  I  don't  know  "  said  Agatha  tloubtf ally  *•  they 
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mnat  go  imto  the  bank,  or  some  safe  place  till  I 
have  had  time  to  think  akont  it." 

She  sat  still  a  long  while,  her  eyes  upon  the 
di&mond&  Mr.  Whitehead  watched  her  for  some 
time.  Presently  he  rose,  and  went  outside  the 
cottage  to  smoke  his  evening  cigar,  and  think 
over  the  strange  story  he  had  just  heard. 

Left  alone,  A^tha  gathered  up  the  jewels  in 
her  hands,  laughing  as  she  did  so. 

"  When  his  debts  are  paid ! "  She  whispered 
softly  to  herself. 


CHAPTXB  Lm. 
**  IBB  BATTLB  PIELD  IS  WITHIN  US  ALL." 

Aloxn  half-way  between  Ferrybridge  and  Brook- 
wood  Hamlet  stood  a  deserted  cottage  and  barn, 
which  Mr.  Meredith  immediately  thought  of  when 
Leonard  Bering  said  he  wanted  a  studio  in  the 
forest  They  went  to  look  at  it  as  they  walked  to 
FerTybridge  together,  and  Leonard  quickly  decided 
that  it  would  exactly  suit  his  purpose.  So  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  stood  was  surprised 
by  finding  that  he  had  the  chance  of  a  tenant^ 
and  not  only  a  tenant  but  one  who  looked  as  if  he 
wonld  jpBj  his  rent,  and  who  proposed  to  make 
alterations  at  his  own  exoense.  Seeing  Leonard 
to  be  a  gentleman,  the  landlord  and  his  neighbours 
immediately  concluded  that  he  was  mad;  no 
gentleman,  they  agreed,  could  wish  to  live  in  such 
a  shanty  imless  he  were  mad.  This  public  opinion 
did  not  trouble  Leonard,  who  quickly  set  about 
getting  his  workshop  read^.  His  whole  attention 
was  demoted  to  the  bam,  into  the  roof  of  which 
a  large  studio  window  was  put;  and  some 
hisarre  furnishing  was  done  inside.  But  the  cot- 
tage was  left  in  its  desolateness. 

For  the  present,  Leonard  yielded  to  the 
Merediths'  entreaties  to  go  on  staying  at  the 
Vicarage.  Mr.  Meredith  found  his  society 
a  delijy^tful  break  in  the  monotony  of  his  life 
in  itte  forest ;  and  even  Mrs.  Meredith  felt  that 
while  such  a  romance  was  going  on  in  their  pariish 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it.  She  never 
thawed  towards  Agatha,  whom  she  always  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
decidedly  too  good-looking  to  be  going  about  the 
world  alone.  But  she  hked  to  have  Leonard 
there,  and  devoted  ell  her  talents  to  the  discovery 
of  fragments  of  Agatha's  story  which  she  had  not 
heard  before.  She  worked  like  a  Fompeian  exca- 
vator, pr  a  geologist  on  a  fossil  bed ;  nothing  was 
beneath  her  notice,  and  she  was  perpetually 
piecing  the  fresh  scraps  into  the  old  outline  which 
the  had  obtained  from  her  son.  The  result  was 
something  totally  different  from  Agatha's  real 
history,  and  something  which  changed  every  day. 
H  was  a  great  amusement  to  her ;  and  a  kind  of 
discipline  for  Leonard.  But  he  escaped  from  it  as 
much  as  possible ;  as  soon  as  his  studio  was  habit- 
able he  spent  all  the  daylight  there.  While  it 
was  being  got  ready  he  had  gone  out  sketching 
indefatigfibly,  in  all  weathers ;  when  it  was  rain- 
ing fast,  and  no  ordinary  person  would  have 
dreamed  of  going  out  of  doors,  Leonard  went 
away  into  the  forest  with  his  paint-box.  Then, 
raddenly,  he  entered  a  new  phase.  An  idea  had 
taken  possession  of  him.   He  sent  to  London  for 


a  big  canvas,  and  spent  aXt  day  in  lus^  aisdio. 
After  this  had  lastea  some  time,  Mr.  Mereqfi^ 
yielded  to  his  curiosity  and  walked  oyer  to  ^ee  , 
what  was  going  on. 

He  found  Leonard  walking  about  the  room  in  a 
mood  so  absorbed  that  at  first  he  did  not  see  MeM- 
dith  enter.   On  the  easel  stood  the  big  canvas ;  * 
it  was  perfectly  clean,  not  a  mark  had  been  put 
on  it.   In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  table,  on 
which  lay  an  open  book.   In  various  places,  where  • 
the  light  suited  them  best,  were  displayed  several . 
charcoal  sketches.   Leonard  was  wandering  abo«t 
looking  at  these  from  all  points  of  view ;  and  then  > 
retummg  to  the  table  every  now  and  thien  to  ga^  - 
at  the  open  pages  of  the  hock. 

"What  can  all  this  meanP  "  said  Mr.  Meredith 
to  himself ;  "  surely  some  great  work  of  art  is 
about  to  be  commenced  I  " 

So  thinking,  he  s  it  down  very  quietly  on  a  chair 
near  the  door,  much  amused  at  having  got  in  un« 
noticed.  The  sketches  all  dealt  with  the  same  sub- 
ject,  only  treating  it  diflferently.  In  all  alike  there . 
was  a  battle-field :  opposing  armies^stood  face  to 
face  ;  there  were  phalanxes  of  warriors  and  great 
war-chariots.  And  in  a  space  between  the  two 
there  was  a  solitary  chariot ;  two  figures  occupied 
it,  but  they  were  so  vaguely  indicated  by  a  stroke 
or  two  of  charcoal,  that  Meredith  oould  not  make 
any  guess  as  to  what  they  might  be  :  nor  could  he 
conjecture  what  the  whole  scene  was  intended  to 
represent.  But  he  concluded  that  the  clue  could 
be  discovered  in  the  book  which  lay  on  the  table ; 
so  when  Leonard's  erratic  course  took  him  away 
around  the  studio  Mr.  Meredith  went  quietly  up  to 
the  table.  •> 

The  book  was  the  "Bhagavadgita."  As  Mr.  Me^d- 
dith  looked  at  the  pages  which  lay  open,  his  eyes 
recognised  the  sentence  which  was  expressed  in 
the  sketches : 

Having  spoken  thus,  Arjuna  cast  ,  aside  his 
bow,  together  with  the  arrows,  on  the  battle-field, 
and  sat  down  in  his  chariot  with  a  mind  agitated 
by  grief." 

Leonard  turned  and  saw  him,  as  he  stood  by 
the  table  reading.  He  came  up^  to  him  and  pat 
his  hand  on  his  Moulder. 

''Look  at  my  sketches,"  he  said,  "not  at  the 
book,  and  tell  me  which  it  shall  be." 

"I  have  been  looking  at  them  a  long  while,'' 
said  Mr.  Meredith,  "  and  I  cannot  decide  between 
them.  They  each  give  a  spirited  idea  of  a  battle- 
field in  the  days  when  there  were  grand  war- 
chariots.'' 

*'But  the  central  group  —  Arjuna  and  his 
charioteer — the  battle-field  is  comparatively  easy. 
Is  Krishna  to  tarn  away  from  the  '  white  steeds ' 
he  is  holding,  to  address  Arjuna— or  is  the. cha- 
racter of  the  charioteer  to  remain  the  principal 
one  in  view,  and  shall  he  merely  turn  his  head  to- 
ward Arjuna  P   That  is  my  present  difficulty." 

"Krishna  tells  him  to  fight»  and  not  be  a 
coward,  doesn't  he  P  and  goes  on  to  elaborate  a 
metaphysical  treatise  while  the  battle  waits  P  "  - 

"  No,  the  battle  does  not  wait,  Arjuna 
begins  to  fight  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  leam. 
The  battle-field  is  within  us  all.  How  well  1 
know  Arj  Una's  mood !  When  he  has  fiun^  away 
lus  weapons  and  given  way  to  profound  dejection, 
he  knows  not  why  he  should  do  battle,  nor  why 
he  should  war  with  himself." 

"  And  why  must  he  P  " 
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- "  Because  those  mighty  wamors  that  line  the 
l)attle-field  with  their  great  war-chariots  are  his 
own  good  and  evil  desires.  He  must  choose.  Is 
it  not  so  P" 

"  Arjuna,  then,  is  the  soul  P  ^ 

'^Arjuna  is  the  man's  spiritual  aspiration; 
Krishna,  the  divine  light  within  him.  Can  I 
paint  Krishna's  face  P — that  is  the  question.  At 
first  I  thought  to  turn  it  away — to  make  him  look 
towards  the  great  white  horses  that  he  holds  in 
check." 

"No,  don't  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Meredith. 
"  Krishna's  face  will  be  that  by  which  the  picture 
will  stand  or  fall.  W  e  all  know  you  have  vigour 
enough  in  you  to  paint  a  battle-field." 

*•  Then  it  must  be  this,"  said  Leonard,  selecting 
one  of  the  sketches,  and  placing  it  on  the  easel  in 
front  of  the  large  canvas.  It  was  one  in  which 
Krishna's  full  face  and  figure  stood  revealed  as  he 
turned  towards  Arjuna,  who  sat,  bowed  down  with 
uncertainty  and  despair,  behind  him  in  the 
chariot. 

"  Krishna,  the  divine  light  within  ns — ^the  type 
of  the  ideal !  It  should  take  a  man's  lifetime  to 
paint  a  picture  with  such  a  face  as  that  in  it." 

"  And  how  long  shall  you  take  over  it  P  " 

"  If  I  paint  it  at  all — if  I  can  catch  the  vision 
of  it  that  is  in  my  mind — it  will  be  finished  by  the 
spring."  So  saying,  he  began  to  hunt  about  for 
a  piece  of  charcoal.  Presently  finding  one,  he 
approached  the  big  canvas. 

"Are  vou  positively  going  to  begin  P  "  said  Mr. 
Meredith. 

**  Yes,  positively." 

**  Then  I'll  go  home  and  leave  you  to  tear  your- 
self to  pieces  alone.  Don't  forget  to  come  to 
dinner  tnis  evening." 

Leonard  made  no  answer :  he  did  not  hear  the 
reminder.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  idea.  He,  to  whom  the  struggle  for  victory 
between  good  and  evil  had  been  so  real  a  thing  in 
his  own  life,  felt  as  if  Arjuna  were  himself,  and  as 
though  he  had,  lieard  the  neighing  of  those  war- 
horses  and  the  blowing  of  the  conches.  The  scene 
was  one  he  knew ;  had  he  ever  seen  Krishna's 
faceP  That  he  was  not  sure  of,  though 
he  fancied  he  had  felt  his  presence.  But  he  began 
his  work  in  the  confidence  of  the  enthusiast.  Per- 
haps, if  he  so  earnestly  desired  to  see  Krishna's 
face  it  might  shai)e  itself  to  him  at  last,  out  of  the 
dimness  of  his  soul. 

Mr.  Meredith  went  away  from  the  studio 
wrapped  in  his  thoughts  so  deeply  that  he  did  not 
notice  a  spring-cart  which  approached  him,  and 
the  fair  face  of  one  who  sat  in  it,  upon  which  came 
a  bright  smile  at  the  sight  of  him.  He  was  think- 
ing of  Leonard :  of  the  power  of  that  influence 
which  had  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life ; 
he  was  thinking  of  his  future  and  the  great  promise 
that  was  held  in  it.  For  Leonard's  work  was  full 
of  talent ;  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  must  succeed. 

He  was  awakened  from  these  thoughts  by  the 
spring  cart  stopping  abruptly.  Looking  up  he 
saw  Agatha. 

"I  want  so  much  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Meredith," 
she  said,  "  that  I  think  I  will  dismiss  my  carriage 
and  walk  a  little  way  with  you.  I  can  easily  walk 
home  from  here.  I  have  jost  come  back  from  Lon- 
don again." 

By  this  time  she  had  accomplished  the  difficult 
feat  of  getting  out  of  a  spring-cart  with  grace : 


and  now  the  cart  drove  away.  They  walked  on 
along  the  bright,  sandy  road ;  the  hedges  were  fall 
of  autunin  colours,  the  sky  was  clear  and  high  and 
full  of  light.  But  Agatha's  face  and  eyes  were 
brighter,  more  brilliant  with  rich  colour,  more 
fascinating  in  their  changing  beauty.  Mr,  Mere- 
dith sighed  as  he  remembered  whence  Leonard 
had  drawn  his  inspiration. 

Agatha  had  something  very  difficult  to  say ;  ahe 
had  to  make  quite  a  long  speech  in  order  to  say  it^ 
and  she  blushed  deeply  before  she  finished.  But 
her  mind  was  made  up  to  say  it  all,  and  she  did 
not  hesitate  now,  though  Mr.  Meredith  looked 
bewildered  and  surprised.  At  last,  however,  he 
fully  understood  her  meaning.  He  was  to  learn 
from  Leonard  Bering,  under  the  guise  of  mere 
friendly  interest,  all  he  could  about  the  debts 
which  hampered  him ;  and  then  he  was  to  receive 
from  Agatha  the  value  of  as  many  of  the  Yane« 
court  diamonds  as  might  be  necessary  to  clear 
those  same  debts  altogether,  and  quietly  to  remit 
the  amounts.  Mr.  Meredith  was  not  very  well 
pleased  at  first  to  be  the  agent  of  this  generous 
schemer  in  this  particular  matter ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  refuse  Agatha.  And  when  he  had 
agreed  to  take  the  task  upon  himself  he  was  glad 
he  had  done  so ;  at  least  he  could  serve  her  still 
by  reason  of  his  silence,  although  he  might  never 
speak  of  his  love  for  her.  It  was  but  a  doubtful 
pleasure  to  do  this ;  it  had  a  sharp  sting  of  pain 
m  it.   Yet  he  was  glad  that  she  had  asked  him. 

Then  he  told  her  about  Leonard's  picture,  and 
of  how  he  was  absorbed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
work.  Agatha's  heart  sang  within  her.  It  was 
a  keen  dehght  to  her  that  she  had  the  power  to 
free  him  from  the  fetters  which  might  drag  him 
down  from  his  path  of  ideal  labour. 

When  Mr.  Meredith  left  her  she  walked  home  to 
her  cottage  with  a  light  step,  singing  to  herself  as 
she  went.  Not  even  a  long  year  ago,  when  she 
had  never  met  the  dread  ghouls,  trouble  and  crimes 
had  the  sky  overhead  looked  brighter,  or  the  future 
before  her  more  glorious. 

^  Mrs.  Birchmore  had  stayed  at  the  cottage  this 
time,  and  she  welcomed  Agatha  with  rapt  delight. 

God  bless  ye,  missie ! "  she  cried,  at  the  sight 
of  her,  **  ye're  the  only  creature  in  this  here  desert 
worth  loo  kin'  at." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
MATED. 

A  TEAR  had  passed  since  that  day  when  first  we 
saw  Agatha  Yale  gathering  flowers  in  the  garden 
of  Dene  House.  Only  a  year,  yet  as  much  trouble, 
shame,  adventure,  hope  and  happiness  had  been 
crowded  into  it  as  might  fill  many  years  of  some 
qu'et  lives.  Agatha  was  a  child  in  heart  and 
thought  and  feeling  a  year  ago ;  now  she  was  a 
woman  strong  to  snfier,  strong  to  love.  llie 
strange,  eventful  year  had  left  its  mark  upon  her 
face ;  out  it  had  aaded  to  its  beauty. 

Outside  h*ir  cottage  the  world  was  all  loveli- 
ness ;  the  mild  days  of  the  first  dawn  of  spring 
were  as  fair  as  they  had  been  last  year,  when  she 
gathered  the  sweet  riolets  for  her  grandmother. 
Great  bushes  of  laurestinns  were  covered  with 
bloom ;  the  snowdrops  were  in  flower,  and  here 
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md  there  a  clitster  of  early  pritnroses,  or,  in  some 
iWtered,  warm  nook,  a  sweet  violet. 

Agatha  was  in  her  orchard,  wandering  hither 
&nd  thither  to  look  for  the  flowers,  and  singing  to 
borself  aa  she  moved.  To-day  was  her  wedding 
day. 

A  month  ago  Mr.  Meredith  had  finished  his 
appoioted  task  by  telling  Leonard  what  had  been 
done.  Leonard  made  him  no  answer  when  he 
told  the  tale,  but  put  down  his  palette  and 
brashes  and  went  away  on  the  instant  to  Agatha 
to  ask  her  if  it  was  true.  It  was  true — and  it 
meant  more  than  his  freedom — ^it  meant  that  the 
wedding  need  be  postponed  no  longer.  Except 
I  hat  the  picture  must  be  finished — that  they  both 
felt.  It  belonged  to  the  time  and  state  of  feeling 
in  which  it  was  conceived  and  painted.  But  it  was 
nearly  complete;  Leonard  had  worked  through 
every  hour  of  daylight  while  the  fever  was  on  him. 
It  did  but  want  a  few  weeks  more  of  snch  work. 
Leonard  gave  himself  a  month  to  finish  it  in :  in  a 
month  they  were  to  be  married.  And  so  it  was ; 
the  picture  was  finished  and  the  wedding  day  had 
come. 

It  waA  early  yet ;  Agatha  and  the  old  servant 
were  up  while  the  morning  was  young.  Now  the 
cottage  was  all  in  perfect  order  within ;  Mrs. 
Birchmore  wore  a  new  print,  starched  as  stiff  as  a 
gown  could  be ;  and  Agatha  was  outside  among 
the  flowers.  She  was  watching  the  road,  too;  for 
she  expected  the  old  lawyer,  who  had  announced 
his  intention  of  coming  down  from  town  to  see 
the  wedding  and  give  Agatha  away.  He  had 
never  visit^  Agatha's  cottage;  and  she  looked 
forward  with  some  amusement  to  seeing  what  he 
would  think  of  it  as  an  abode  for  an  heiress. 
Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels  at  last,  she  went 
round  the  cottage  and  opened  the  little  wicket 
gate.  Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Whitehead;  his  driver 
stopped,  and  the  old  lawyer  put  up  his  gold -rimmed 
glasses  to  see  what  it  was  for.  At  the  sight  of 
Agatha  he  quickly  got  out  of  the  carriage  and 
came  to  her,  as  she  stood  by  the  gate. 

'*  Now,  my  dear  young  lady,  he  said,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  "  get  into  the  carriage  and  let  ns 
drive  on  to  the  house." 

''This  is  the  house,"  said  Agatha.  "Please 
come  in.*' 

"  This ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Whitehead  in  unfeigned 
astonishment.  He  had  been  prepared  for  a 
ootti^ ;  but  this  did  not  answer  even  to  his  ideas 
of  a  cottage.  He  thought  it  more  likely  to  be  a 
F^f8^<  viewing  it,  as  he  did,  on  its  windowless 
side.  However  he  said  nothing ;  but  quietly  fol- 
lowed Agratha  up  the  little  path  and  around  to  the 
front  of  the  cottage. 

''Come  in,"  said  Agatha,  "you  must  sit  by  a 
kitchen  fire  for  once  in  your  life.  And  you  shall 
have  some  coffee,  for  I  am  sure  you  had  breakfast 
very  early.*' 

'"  Well,  I  must  B&j  this  is  an  aasthetic  kitchen,*' 
said  Mr.  Whitehead,  looking  around.  "  I  wonder 
if  my  cook  would  like  things  like  this  in  her 
kitchen.  It  certainly  looks  very  nice.  But 
ima^ne  the  Hon.  Miss  Yale  liviujyr  here !  I  may 
laugh  a  little,  may  I  not,  now  it  is  so  nearly 
over?" 

"Laugh  as  much  as  you  like,"  said  Agatha, 
.**  fancy  yourself  playing  m  a  comedy." 

**  I  near  Bed  Mount  is  really  a  lovely  place," 
•aid  Mr.  Whitehead ;  "  do  you  like  it  P  " 


"  Oh  yes,"  said  Agatha,  "it  is  perfect.  Leonard's 
studio  Is  magnificent." 

'*  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased,  for  you  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  it.  And  you  are 
going  to  spend  your  honeymoon  there  ?  " 

'*Ye8;  at  home.  I  shall  regret  my  dear 
cottage,  that  is  all.  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  it.  I 
woultt  give  it  to  Mrs.  Birchmore,  only  she 
wouldn't  value  it" 

"No,  miss,  no  thankee!"  muttered  the  old 
servant,  who  was  rustling  about  in  her  stiff  gown, 
getting  coffee  for  Mr.  Whitehead,  *'  I  wouldn't 
have  a  palace,  that  I  wouldn't,  not  in  this  here 
desolate  *ole  place.  I  never  would  have  stayed 
here  a  day  but  for  missie  there — I  couldn't  leave 
her,  you  see,  sir,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  here 
country  folkses." 

"  And  you're  not  going  to  leave  her  now,  are 
you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Whitehead. 

"  No,"  said  Agatha,  *'  she  is  going  to  keep  house 
for  roe.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  the  servants — 
they'll  all  have  to  be  up  at  five,  whether  it's  any 
use  or  no." 

"  Certainly,  miss.  Lazy  sluts !  let  'em  lie 
abed  once  and  tlioy'll  allers  want  tol  I  know 
em. 

**  There's  one  place  you  will  not/'  said 
Agatha,  laughing,  "  and  that's  my  dairy.  And  you 
won't  get  the  dairymaid  up  at  five,  for  the  dairy- 
maid will  be  me." 

"  No,  miss,  of  course ;  if  a  lady  will  insist  oa 
doing  what  isn't  her  place,  an'  what  she's  got  bo 
right  to  do,  she  must  do  it  as  she  likes." 

So  saying  Mrs.  Birchmore  went  away  to  her 
scullery,  where  she  vented  her  feelings  about 
Agatha's  butter-making  upon  the  pots  and  pans. 

'*  I  have  heard  from  George  Marlowe,"  said  Mr. 
Whitehead,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

''Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  found  him!" 
exclaimed  Agatha. 

"Nothing  will  induce  him  to  come  home  at 
present,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  "  but  when  he  does 
come,  he  promises  to  visit  you  at  Bed  Mount."  . 

"  Well,  that  is  something,"  said  Agatha.  "  He 
will  do  it  if  he  has  said  he  will.  And  I  must  hope 
fur  better  luck  with  him  next  time.  I  want  to  try 
and  persuade  him  to  settle  on  the  estate  at  Bed 
Mount.  We  need  such  faithful  servants,  Leonard 
and  I.  He  is  so  absorbed  in  his  art,  and  in  that 
philosophy  of  the  East,  that  I  hardly  expect  him 
to  look  very  much  after  the  practical  details  of  the 
property.  And  1  must  confess  that  since  I  have 
known  Colonel  Atman,  and  seen  his  wonderful 
doings  and  heard  his  words,  I  fear  I  am  what  you 
would  call  less  practical  than  I  was." 

"  You  are  touched  with  the  craze,"  said  Mr. 
Whitehead  drily. 

"You  must  see  Leonard's  picture,"  was  all 
Agatha's  answer.  *'  The  ideas  that  have  produced 
such  work  as  that  become  absorbing  when  once 
they  are  understood.  There  is  a  great  future 
before  him  ;  my  highest  pleasure  will  be  to  help 
him  in  it." 

She  spoke  with  enthusiasm;  and  as  the  old 
lawyer  had  a  very  tender  feeling  for  her,  he  forbore 
to  remark  that  in  his  eyes  art  and  philosophy  were 
equally  valueless.  He  was  afraid  of  pursuing  a 
subject  on  which  there  was  so  little  sympathy 
between  them ;  so  he  turned  the  conversation. 

''I  have  b^n  to  Bome,  among  other  placrs, 
about  your  money,"  he  observed,    and  I  saw  one 
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daj  a  familiar  face  in  a  very  handsome  private 
carriage  which  was  driving  on  the  Pincio.  The 
horses  were  superb;  I  noticed  them  first,  and 
tlien  I  noticed  this  face.  Ann  Bickman  sat  in 
that  carriage,  dressed  as  duchesses  are  popularly 
supposed  to  dress." 

*'Then  she  has  money  still  P"  said  Agatha; 
"  was  Martin  with  her  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  in  his  driest  man- 
ner. With  a  little  cough  he  changed  the  conver- 
sation again. 

"  I  have  sold  both  Vanecourt  House  and  the 
Dene  now,"  he  said.  **  It  seemed  a  great  pity  for 
you  to  part  with  them.  I  still  cannot  understand 
your  wish." 

.  '^I  wish  to  have  done  altogether  with  the 
past ;  it's  memory  is  a  shame  and  horror  to  ma. 
Only  my  dear  grannielshlillalways  remember  with 
love ;  but  can  you  think  I  could  live  near,  that 
terrible  Dene,  aind  its  associations  P  No ;  I  can 
fancy  her  with  me  always;  I  seem  never  to  have 
lost  her  companionship  and  sympathy.  I  know 
what  she  would  expect  of  me,  and  try  to  please 
blfer.  I  thitik  :of  her  as  if  she  were  alive — I  want 
to  forget  her  horrible  death." 

"  Missie !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Birchmore,  coming 
in  as  she  tied  on  her  bonnet  firmly,  as  though  the 
coming  event  needed  extra  precautions  of  that 
sort  We'll  be  late  at  the  church  if  we  don't 
start.  Mr.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Meredith,  they'll 
be  frettin'  theirselves  out  o'  their  skins  if  we*re 
late." 

Agatha^s  face  had  grown  pale  while  she  was 
•apieaking;  but  at  Mrs.  Birchmore's  words  the 
colour  fiushed  it  vividly.  She  sprang  up  at 
once. 

'*  I  must  go  for  my  bonnet "  she  said.  Ten 
minutes  later  she  came  down  again,  ready  dressed 
tor  the  drive  to  Ferrybridge. 

It  is  not  as  you  should  be  dressed  "  said  Mr. 
Whitehiead,  rising  as  she  came  in,  "it  is  not  the 
right  sort  of  thing  for  a  great  lady ;  but  I  widh 
your  mother  could  see  how  lovely  you  look  1 " 

Agatha  wore  a  pale  gray  dress  and  bonnet :  a 
costume. such  as  she  might  have  worn  to  walk  in 
her  garden  when  the  ground  was  dry  ;  a  cluster 
of  spring  flowers  was  the  only  ornament  of  her 
dress.  On  this  fair  spring  morning  the  simple 
costume  looked  better  than  any  satin  and  lace  and 

J'ewels  could  have  done.  Agatha  herself,  with  the 
ig:ht  step  and  brilliant  smile,  seemed  like  a  happy 
spirit  of  the  woods,  or  the  dawn  hersdf, 
tempted  by  rare  happiness  to  linger  after  the  son 
was  high. 

The  old  lawyer,  and  Agatha,  and  Mr&  Birch- 
.mord  drove  away  to  Ferrybridge  Church  between 
the  fragrant  hedgerows.  At  the  little  church 
there  was  much  suppressed  excitement.  Quiet 
though  the  wedding  was  to  be,  the  altar  was 
heaped  with  spring  flowers )  and  the  children  of 
the  choir  had  gathered  together  to  sing  such 
mnsicr  as  they  could.  Mr.  Meredith  waited  in  the 
vestry;  he  alone  was  to  perform  the  service. 
Iieonard  would  not  hear  of  any  one  else  doing  that 
office.  Love  is  blind,  and  so  he  never  guessed 
why  Mr.  Meredith  seemed  unwilling.     But  he 

Ekvoin  at  last;  it  was  bis  fate  to  serve  these 
ppy  lovers.    And  after  all  it  gave  him  a  cer- 
tain painful  happiness  to.  do  it. 

Leonard  and  Mrs.  Meredith  watched  for  Agatha. 
Both  were  excited,  though  for  very  difl'crent 


reasons.  It  had  been  impossible  to  conceal  froit 
Mrs.  Meredith  Agatha's  real  name  any  longer^ 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  she  had  to  near 
the  whole  sV{ry.  When  she  realized  who  Agatha 
was,  and  remembered  that  she  was  going  to  lire 
at  Bed  Mount  and  would  be  one  of  the  great  ladies 
of  the  coilnty,  she  became  consumed  oy  one  ab- 
sorbing desire  r  to  impress  upon  every  one  the 
fact  that  she  had  believed  in  Agatha  all  along, 
had  recognized  her  as  a  lady,  had  been  her  friend 
in  adversit^r.  With  this  idea  always  before  her,  she 
succeeded  m  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings to-day.  She  it  was  who  omsped  Agatna's 
hand  as  she  descended  from  the  carriage,  who 
followed  her  into  the  church  and  stood  behind  her 
at  the  altar. 

Agatha  went  out  of  the  spring  sunshine  into 
the  quiet  little  flower-decked  church ;  she  left  the 
unhappy  past  behind  her,  and  entered  -upon  the 
golden  future  where  love  and  hope  made  aU  things 
beautifuL 

THB  IRD. 


EMPHASIS. 

WHEN  the  well-known  Jonathan  Duncan 
was  settling  the  revenue  of  the  Benares 
district  in  India,  he  met  with  much  opposition 
from  the  Brahmin  farmers,  who  claimed  many 
privileges  and  exemptions  he  could  not  recognize. 
They  were  a  turbulent  and'  lawless  set,  and  their 
strong  point  was  to  threaten  blood-guiltiness 
against  their  opponent.  On  one  occasion  a  Brah- 
min refused  to  pay  the  rate  assessed,  and  added, 
"  I  mean  what  I  say ;  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me, 
I  will  bring  my  mother  here,  and  kill  her." 

And  the  threat  of  murdering  a  female  relaUve 
was  actually  carried  out  in  another  case«  and  the 
woman  slam  naerely  to  make  a  statement  more 
emphatic.  This  was  doubtless  painful  to  th^ 
Brahmin^  and  obviously  embarrassing^  to  the 
Englishman ;  but  words  cannot  describe  what  ^ 
bore  it  must  have  been  to  the  lady.  One  has 
heard  of  a  troubled  and  exciting  career  concluding 
only  in  pointing  a  moral  or  adorning  a  tale,  but 
to  bear  sOl  the  anxieties  of  life  simi^  'te  end  as  a 
kind  of  physical  note  of  admiration,  is  too  bad» 
To  be  brought  in  as  part  of  an  address,  and  serv^ 
temporarily  as  an  illustration,  with  a  sword 
through  your  body,  and  "  there  1 for  an  epiti^h : 
a  poor  and  pitiful  finale,  in  sober  truth  t 
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CHAPTER  I. 
TII*  VICAirS  DAVOIITER. 

nOLET  CLAYTON  was  the  only  child  of  a 
widower,  a  oler^i^yman,  who  held  a  living, 
lai^eia  extent,  bat  poor  in  pay,  on  the  dreariest 
part  of  the  Essex  coast. 

All  her  life  long,  from  five  years  old  to  twenty- 
one,  with  the  exception  of  a  yearly  visit  to  her 
father's  brother,  also  a  clergyman,  in  the  next 
coanty,  and  an  occasional  trip  into  Yarmonth  or 
Colchester,  all  her  life  long  had  Violet  spent  in 
that  self-same  village  of  Sandhaven.  . 

Under  these  circnmstances,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  usually  leads  a  nsefol  and  a  happy 
life.  She  visits  the  poor,  she  teaches  in  the 
Sooday-schools,  she  organizes  the  boot  and  shoe 
dub,  she  takes  a  lively  interest  in  scarlet  flannel 
petticoatA  and  in  poor-bags,  and  she  finally  falls  in 
love  with  and  marries  her  father's  curate.  None 
of  these  things  did  Violet  Clayton  do.  She  dis- 
liked cottages  and  Sunday-schools,  and  poor 
people  generally ;  she  took  no  interest  whatever 
m  M  women  and  their  garments ;  the  advent  of 
pew  infants  in  the  village  produced  no  etcitement 
in  her  mind ;  and  as  to  poor  Mr.  Robinson,  her 
fiber's  fair-haired,  weak-eyed  cnrate,  he  had 
>%faed  out  his  sonl  to  her  in  vain  for  years. 
Violet  simDly  detested  him. 
Not  that  sne  ever  told  him  so,  poor  fellow— 
not  the  1  Yiolet  never  said  unkind  things.  She 
mukd  at  him  with  her  sweet  smile,  and  iost 
vlutpered  cmt  that  it  could  "  never,  never  be," 
^th  a  tremor  in  her  voice  as  if  her  heart  would 
break ;  eo  that  the  poor  young  man  would  take 


courage  still  to  hope  and  wait,  thinking  that  truly 
in  the  end  she  would  come  to  loye  him. 

But  Violet  did  not  waste  many  thoughts  on 
Luke  Robinson  and  his  love.  She  had  other 
troubles  of  her  own.  Sach  as  they  were,  they 
were  very  real  troubles  to  her,  and  her  life  was 
spent  in  brooding  over  them.  Prom  the  bleak 
little  valley,  where  stood  the  ugly  red-brick 
parsonage,  where  she  grew  up  from  a  pretty  child 
into  a  lovely  woman,  you  could  see  the  long  blue 
line  of  sea,  and,  at  low  tide,  the  thin  streaks  of 
the  yellow  sandbanks,  where,  winter  after  winter; 
ships  were  lost,  while  sometimes  the  top  of  a 
mast,  sticking  up  above  those  cruel  sands,  would 
mark  the  spot  where  they  had  gone  to  pieces. 
•Violet  would  lean  out  of  ner  bed-room  window, 
and  look  away  seawards  for  hours  at  a  time, 
day-dreaming  as  to  how  she  should  get  away 
from  her  dady  life  and  its  narrow  groove  into 
some  gay,  beautiful  world  of  her  own  fancy. 
.  There  came  no  railway  to  Sandhaven,  so  the 
blue  sea  and  the  yellow  sandbanks  always 
seemed  to  her  to  be  the  nataral  door  of  escape 
from  her  captivity.  How  would  it  open  to  her  ? 
Would  some  great  ship  be  wrecked  on  the  sands 
out  there,  and  the  fairy  prince  who  was  to  rescue 
her  be  washed  ashore  in  the  villa^P  Should 
she  nurse  him  through  a  long  illness— poor 
Violet,  who  did  not  know  how  to  nurse  a  kitten  I 
— and  then  would  he  marry  her,  and  carry 
her  away  with  him  to  London  P  Or  would  he 
come  in  some  other  way,  disguised  as  a  walking 
tourist,  perhaps,  to  visit  their  quaint  little  ola 
church;  and  would  he  fall  in  love  with  her,^and 
carry  her  off — ^by  force,  perhaps — ^to  a  life  in 
some  fairy  land  across  the  seaP  There,  was 
always,  you  perceive,  a  fairy  prince  in  her  day- 
dreams, and  ne  was  always  young  and  handsome, 
but,  above  all,  he  was  always  rich ! 

And  then  would  come  her  father's  voice  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  calling  out  to  her  to  come  down 
and  pour  out  tea,  which  was  getting  cold,  or  to 
tie  up  his  newspapers  for  the  post;  and  away 
would  vanish  toe  day-dreams  and  the  fairy 
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rince  into  the  dull  commonplaces  of  the  girl's 
ally  life.  What  was  the  use  of  having  beauty 
and  youth  and  talent,  as  Violet  felt  and  knew 
she  possessed,  to  be  wasted  away  in  the 
monotony  of  a  life  like  hersP  "Oh,  if  she 
could  only  have  one  single  chance,  one  single 
opportunity ! "  she  would  cry  out  aloud  to  her- 
self, with  a  sort  of  passion,  'clenching  her  white 
hands  and  stamping  her  foot  with  despair,  while 
tears  as  bitter  as  ever  a  bereaved  maiden  shed 
filled  her  eyes  with  an  intensity  of  self-pity  over 
her  own  fate!  From  whence  did  the  girl  get 
these  passionate  longings  for  another  sort  of  life — 
this  restless  desire  to  be  free,  this  insatiable  am- 
bition to  try  her  fate  elsewhere  ?  Not  certainly 
from  her  father,  whose  naturally  narrow  mind 
and  stagnant  imagination  had  become  so  dwarfed 
and  bounded  by  the  petty  details  of  the  daily 
routine  of  a  life-time,  that  he  had  no  thoughts  or 
interests  that  were  not  contained  within  the  parish 
of  Sandhaven. 

Violet  had  nothing  in  common  with  her  father ; 
his  thoughts  and  hers  travelled  as  far  apart  as  if 
they  had  not  belonged  to  each  other  in  any  way. 
Her  father  did  not  inspire  her  with  any  interest — 
hardly  with  any  affection ;  he  was  one  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  life  against  which  she  rebelled, 
a  part  of  Sandhaven,  a  necessary  evil.  But  it  was 
the  dead  mother,  whom  she  did  not  remember,  to 
whom  her  thoughts  constently  recurred  with  the 
intensest  interest  and  curiosity.  Her  mother  had 
been  a  beauty,  a  gay  butterfly  of  fashion,  admired, 
courted  and  flattered,  and  yet  she  had  left  it  all 
one  morning  to  run  away  with  John  Clayton, 
when  he  was  only  an  Oxford  under-graduate,  two 
or  three  years  younger  than  herself  I  "What 
did  she  do  it  for  I  what  did  she  do  it  for !  how 
could  she  P  "  Violet  used  to  ask  herself  a  hundred 
times  as  she  pored  over  the  old  miniature  in  its 
well-worn  case  which  lay  always  on  her  father*s 
study  table.  And  the  sweet  face  with  its  large 
blue  eyes  and  rosy  lips,  and  its  brown  hair  all  done 
up  in  great  curls  and  bows  under  the  high,  old- 
fashioned  comb— smiled  back  at  her  ever  the  same, 
but  never  gave  her  back  an  answer  to  her  ques- 
tion. "How  could  she  do  such  a  thing P"  cried 
Violet,  with  a  ring  in  her  voice  that  was  anythiuff 
but  complimentaiy  to  her  father,  and  she  could 
never  find  out  a  satisfactory  reason  to  account  for 
a  step  which  always  seemed  to  her  to  have  been 
•impte  madness. 

Tne  idea  of  love  never  once  so  much  as  entered 
into  Violet's  mind.  It  was  upon  her  mother's 
family,  and  her  mother's  friends,  that  all  her  hopes 
x>f  future  emancipation  were  fixed.  As  to  her 
mother's  relations,  she  could  not  find  out  much 
about  them.  They  had,  naturally  enough,  been 
very  angry  at  her  marriage,  and  had  not  taken 
any  notice  of  her  father.  From  her  old  nurse  she 
learnt  that  her  moUier  had  had  only  one  sister, 
who»  she  believed,  had  married,  but  whether  she 
was  alive  or  dead,  or  what  her  married  name  had 
been,  the  nurse  could  not  say.  But  her  chief 
hopes  and  eroectations  were  all  centred  upon  a 
certain  Mrs.  Barrineton,  who  was  her  godmother, 
and  who  had  been  her  mother's  greatest  friend. 
Violet  possessed  a  silver  mug  which  had  been 
given  her  in  her  infancy  by  this  godmother;  not 
only  that,  but  Mrs.  Barrington  knew  her  address, 
ana  had  not  lost  sight  of  her,  and  when  she  was 
lixteen,  she  had  received  |b  letter  from  her,  aoeom* 


panied  by  a  registered  package.  The  letter  said 
that  as  she  supposed  she  (violet)  must  now  be 
confirmed,  she  would  like  her  to  know  that  her 
godmother  had  not  forgotten  her,  and  the  package 
contained  an  ivory-bsiicked  prayer-book,  and  a 
very  pretty  little  pearl  cross  and  chain.  Violet 
tossed  the  prayer-book  to  one  side,  but  the  cross 
and  chain  she  treasured  up  with  the  keenest  de- 
light She  had  never  been  to  a  party  of  any  sort 
in  her  life,  but,  mi^ny  and  many  a  night  in  her 
own  bedroom  she  fastened  her  cross  round  her 
neck  when  she  went  to  bed,  and  got  out  some  old 
faded  silk  dresses  of  her  mother's,  and  arrayed 
herself  in  them,  putting  her  looking-glass  down  on 
the  floor  to  see  tne  effect  better,  and  lighting  up 
every  candle  she  could  lay  her  hands  on.  Then 
she  would  stalk  up  and  down  her  little  barely- 
furnished  room,  fancying  herself  the  belle  of  some 
crowded  ball-room.  Some  day,  thought  Violet, 
Mrs.  Barrington  would  remember  her  again :  she 
would  probably  die  and  leave  all  her  money  to  her 
beloved  goddaughter  Violet  Clayton,  and  if  she 
were  rich  she  would  be  free — for,  said  Violet  to 
herself,  with  that  worldly  wisdom  which  was  a  part 
of  her  nature,  "  Money  is  power ;  beauty  without 
money  is  of  no  use ;  but  some  day  I  may  wake 
up  to  find  I  have  both.'*  This,  however,  did  not 
happen  precisely.  Mrs.  Barrington  did  not  die ; 
but  when  Violet  was  twenty-one  she  wrote  her 
another  letter.  This  time  there  was  no  registered 
package  by  the  same  post ;  but  Violet  was  not 
disappointed,  for  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  so 
ecstatically  delightful  that  she  felt  at  once  that 
all  her  wildest  hopes  and  dreams  were  realized. 

Mrs.  Barrington  wrote  from  Scotland — it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  August — and  she  and  her 
husband  had  just  gone  up  to  their  moor  in 
Argyleshire.  She  began  by  assuring  her  that 
she  had  in  no  way  forgotten  her  existence,  but 
that  as  she  had  not  had  any  intercourse  with  her 
father  since  his  marriage,  she  had  not  liked  to 
take  any  active  interest  in  her  goddaughter  until 
she  was  of  an  age  to  choose  between  her  father's 
friends  and  her  mother's;  now,  however,  that 
Violet  was  twenty-one,  she  hoped  that  Mr.  Clayton 
would  reward  her  forbearance  for  so  many  years 
by  allowing  her  to  come  to  her  for  a  long  visit  in 
43cotland.  If  her  father  allowed  her  to  come,  she, 
Mrs.  Barrington,  would  send  her  a  cheque  for 
thirty  pounds  to  buy  herself  some  dresses  for  her 
visit  on  her  way  through  town,  and  she  was  to 
come  to  them  as  soon  as  she  could  get  off.  All 
flushed  with  excitementi  Violet  flew  downstairs  to 
her  father's  study. 

"Papa!  papa!  Mrs.  Barrington  has  asked  me 
to  stay  with  her — ^you  will  let  me  go  P  You  must 
let  me  go  I "  she  cried,  in  sudden  terror,  as  her 
father  looked  up  in  grave  surprise  at  her. 

**  How  can  I  afford  to  pay  for  you,  Violet  ?  yon 
know  I've  no  money;  you  canH>  go  in  cotton 
frocks  P" 

"  Oh,  but  Mrs.  Barrington  will  smd  me  thirty 
pounds,"  cried  Violet  breathlessly. 

"  Let  me  see  the  letter,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  laying 
down  his  pen. 

All  the  time  he  was  reading  it  she  kept  up  a 
touching  little  chorus  of— 

Oh,  do,  dear  papa,  please  let  me  ^  P  '*  in  a 
tremulous  minor  key — all  the  while  saying  to  her- 
self that  she  would  and  should  go  somehow  or 
other,  even  if  she  had  to  run  away  from  home* 
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Itt.  Clayton  was  silent  tot  some  minutes  after 
W^ad  done  reading ;  looking  straight  before  him, 
ealliog  back,  x>6Thaps,  the  memory  of  days  and 
people  long  fdnoe  passed  away  out  of  his  life ;  then 
ne  turned  to  his  daaghtef 

Well,  my  dear,  you  may  go.  Mrs.  Barrington 
did  not  behave  well  to  me,  but  she  was  your 
mother's  friend ;  she  means  to  be  kind — ^you  may 
p; "  and  Yiolet,  hastily  and  joyously  thanking 
mm,  flew  npstairs,  half  crasy  with  delight,  to 
aoBwer  her  preciona  letter. 

A  few  days  later,  escorted  by  her  old  nurse,  and 
famished  with  her  thirty  pounds,  and  five  pounds 
iDore  added  thereto  by  her  father,  she  went  up  to 
the  Barrington'a  empty  town  house  in  Eaton 
Place,  whence  all  her  shopping  was  to  be  done. 

her  genius  at  once  manifested  itself.  Though 
she  had  never  been  to  London  in  her  life,  andl^ 
BO  other  idea  of  what  was  the  proper  thing  to  wear 
in  Scotland  in  Angust  than  what  she  had  gathered 
from  some  kind  hints  in  Mrs.  Barrington's  letters, 
Violet  fitted  herself  out  as  perfectly  and  as  suit- 
ably as  any  Iiondon  bom  and  bred  girl  could 
possibly  have  done.  In  less  than  a  week  every- 
thing was  ready.  She  had  parted  from  her  nurse 
at  the  Enston  Sqnare  Station,  and  had  taken  her 
place  in  the  Scotch  express  for  Glasgow, 
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As  the  nine  o'clock  express  steamed  slowly  out  of 
Enston  Station,  Yiolet  Clayton  settled  herself 
among  her  m|[8,  and  knitted)  her  soft  brows  in 
earnest  meditation.  No  thoughts  of  going  ofi^  into 
a  doze  entered  her  mind ;  she  felt  that  she  had  a 
neat  deal  of  thinking  to  do,  and  as  in  all  the 
bustle  and  confusion  of  the  last  week  this  was  the 
fizst  quiet  moment  she  had  had  for  reflection,  she 
pocmed  to  make  up  her  mind  definitely  as  to 
her  future  Une  of  action.  Every  man  and  woman, 
she  said  to  herself,  has  one  opportunity  sent  to 
them  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  but  only  the 
wise  know  how  to  make  use  of  it.  Yiolet  felt  that 
her  opportunity  was  come,  and  that  it  behoved 
her  to  be  very  wise  indeed.  This  month's  visit 
was  her  one  chance :  if  she  wasted  or  dawdled  it 
awav,  what  lay  before  herP  Nothing  but  the 
blackness  of  despair,  in  a  return  to  her  old  life  at 
Sandhaven;  whence,  possibly,  she  might  never 
have  another  (^portimity  of  escape.  Calmly  and 
deliberately  my  heroine,  for  whom  you  perceive 
I  can  claim  no  high  class  of  virtues  at  all,  set 
before  herself  the  one  grand  end  and  aim  of  her 
existence,  which  was  nothing  finer  or  nobler  or 
more  exalted^  than  the  securing  to  herself  a  rich 
prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery. 

Sooner  than  have  to  nut  such  a  thing  into 
wnrds,  or  have  acknowledg;ed  it  to  any  living 
creature,  Yiolet  would  have  died  at  the  stoke  the 
death  of  a  martyr ;  but  down  in  her  heart  she  was 
taUdng  to  hersdf  something  ui  this  style : 

I  must  marry,  and  I  must  marry  well.  I  long 
for  ease  and  luxury  and  fine  clothes,  and  daxntv 
food,  and  all  the  other  good  things  which  wealth 
brings ;  and  to  secure  all  these  things  I  must 
marry  a  noh  man.  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  might 
have  worked  my  own  way  and  made  my  fortime^ 


and  should  have  enjoyed  cLoinj^  it ;  but  to  a  woman 
every  roadway  to  ambition  is  closed,  except  the 
one  ambition  of  marriage.  To  gain  this  end  I 
must  leave  no  stone  unturned.  I  must  make  every 
one  my  friend,  and  no  one  my  enemy;  I  must 
make  up  to  the  women,  and  the  men  will  follow  of 
themselves.  I  have  no  position,  no  experience,  I 
am  an  utter  stranger  to  the  ways  of  the  world  I 
am  going  into ;  but  I  have  wits,  and  I  have  beauty ; 
it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not  use  them  both 
well,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  find  myself  surpassed 
by  any  of  those  amongst  wh6m  I  am  going." 

Thus  poor  Yiolet,  in  her  self-confident  wisdom, 
reasonea  to  herself  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  first- 
class  carriage,  whilst  the  train,  which  was  beariufl^ 
her  to  the  arena  of  all  her  hopes,  rushed  on  through 
the  darkened  summer  landscape.  Blisworth,  then 
Bugby,  were  passed.  Yiolet  was  getting  a  little 
drowsy  and  tured  of  her  all  engrossing  reflections, 
when  another  scream  from  the  engine  roused  her 
to  life,  as  the  train  slackened  in  the  station  of 
Stafford. 

Without  moving  from  her  comfortable  attitude 
on  the  far  side  of  the  carriage,  Yiolet  watched  idly 
as  the  porters  hurried  up  and  down  on  the  plat> 
form.  A  good  many  people  seemed  to  be  getting 
out— a  good  many  more  were  getting  in.  Still 
no  one  came  near  her  carriage.  The  guard  had 
just  ushered  a  large  family  of  ladies  and  children, 
whom  she  felt  thankful  to  have  escaped,  into  Ihe 
next  carriage,  and  shut  the  door  upon  Uiem  with 
a  loud  clap,  and  was  standing  outside  with  his 
whistle  aLmdy  raised  to  give  the  signal,  when 
there  came  flying  along  the  platform,  a  porter  half 
buried  behind  nups,  bag,  gun-case,  dressing-case, 
and  a  bundle  or  sticks, '  followed  closely  by  a 
gentleman,  also  much  encumbered  with  sundry 
packages. 

•*  Hold  hard ! "  cried  the  porter. 

"  Come,  look  sharp,"  answered  the  guard,  then 
touching  his  hat  respectfully  as  the  gentleman 
came  up — 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  did  not  see  it  was  you— here 
you  are,  sir,  this  way — ^here's  an  empty  carriage." 

So  saying,  he  flung  open  the  door  of  the  carriiige, 
in  the  further  comer  01  which  Yiolet,  well  wrap- 
ped up  in  her  dark  cloak,  and  reclining  back  m 
the  dim  light,  was  not  perceived  either  by  the 
gentleman  or  by  the  railway  officials. 

The  bags,  gun-cases,  and  rugs  were  flung  in, 
the  gentleman  jumped  in  after  them,  ^nd  the 
guard  slammed-to  the  door  and  blew  his  whistle. 
Just  as  the  train  beg^n  to  move,  some  one  passed 
along  the  platform,  and  the  gentleman  started 
forward  and  leant  out  of  the  window. 

"HuUoITom." 

-  Hullo,  old  feUow !  going  North  P  " 

"Yes— I'm  off  after  the  grouse." 

"Lucky  beggar!  Well,  I  wish  you  good  sport, 
only  don't  try  the  same  game  on  as  last  year.^' 

"Not  I!  I'vehadenoughof  that— ha,har' 

A  laugh  from  both  speakers,  and  then  the  con- 
versation came,  perforce,  to  an  end,  as  the  train 
steamed  awav  out  of  the  lighted  station  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night  beyond. 

Sinking  back  into  his  seat,  with  a  laugh  still 
upon  his  face,  and  glancing  carelessly  towards  the 
further  side  of  the  carriage,  the  traveller  then  per- 
ceived for  the  first  time  that  he  was  not  alone.  A 
woman  was  standing  up  with  her  back  turned  to 
him,  struggling  ineffectually  to  pull  np  the 
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window.  He  cotld  sed  nothing  of  her  but  her 
slender  figpire  in  a  tight-fitting  dark  dress,  and  a 
coil  of  smooth,  bright  hair  ronnd  the  back  of  a 
smally  neat,  little  head.  Yet  something  told  him 
at  once  that  she  was  yonng  and  beaatiful.  So 
utterly  had  he  been  unaware  of  her  presence,  that 
he  was  for  half-a-minnte  quite  startled  as  if  she 
had  been  an  apparition.  Only  for  half-a-minute, 
and  then  he  started  forwards  to  help  with  the 
window. 
"Allow  me!" 

"  I  think  it  has  stuck.  Thank  you.  That  if 
right." 

"  You  would  like  it  quite  up  P  " 
•*Yes,  thank  you.** 

And  then  he  turned  and  looked  at  her.  Have  I 
told  you  what  Violet's  face  was  like  ?  I  think  not. 
Let  me  describe  it.  "  With  a  face  made  out  of  a 
rose,"  are  the  words  that  come  into  my  mind,  as  I 
picture  her  to  myself.  Such  a  sweet,  soft,  tender 
face,  it  was,  with  colouring  like  a  shaded  rose-leaf ; 
dear  grey  eyes  with  a  darker  rim  round  them,  and 
lashes  darker  still,  that  fluttered  down  upon  the 
soft  cheek,  where  the  colour  came  and  came  like 
April  sunshine ;  rosy  lips,  with  a  little  smile  or  a 
little  sigh  constantly  hovering  about  them;  a 
small,  clearly-cut  nose,  with  a  little,  very  little, 
tendency  to  tne  "  turn-up*'  about  it,  just  sufficient 
to  give  piquancy  to  a  face  that  was  almost  too 
softly  lovcJy ;  a  low,  white  forehead,  over  which 
the  bright  brown  hair  grew  in  wavy  linos  of  gold. 
Have  I  described  her  well  P — hardly,  I  think.  How 
can  I  put  that  rich,  rare  young  loveliness  into 
cold  words  P  To  see  her  you  would  say  she  was  an 
angel,  with  every  feminine  virtue  which  woman 
can  be  blessed  with.  And  you  have  seen  enough 
of  Violet  to  understand  that  she  was  by  no  means 
an  angrel.  How  she  came  to  possess  a  face  of  such 
exquisite  sensibility  and  tenderness  is  more  than 
I  can  say.  Was  there,  all  unbeknown  to  herself, 
de^  down  below  the  wcrldliness,  the  heartless* 
ness,  the  practical  selfishness  of  the  girl's  char- 
acter—-was  t^ere,  after  all,  a  soul  and  a  heart, 
which  by  some  freak  of  Nature  had  as  yet  only 
been  reflected  in  her  face  P  Kit  Barrington  put 
up  the  window  for  her,  and  then  he  stood  still  and 
stared  at  her. 

"  Can  I — can  I  do  an^hing  else  P  " 
No,  thank  ^ou,"  said  Violet,  with  a  demnre 
little  smile,  sitting  down  again  in  her  place  and 
busying  herself  with  the  contents  of  her  hand« 


ler  companion  bowed,  and  retired  to  the  further 
aide  of  the  carriage.  Presently,  as  she  made 
no  further  attempt  at  conversation,  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  took  out  his  newspaper,  and  adiusting  his 
little  travelling  lamp  behmd  his  head,  was  soon 
absorbed  in  his  reading.  Then  Violet  for  the  first 
time  glanced  towards  him,  and  seeing  that  hia 
fiskce  was  safely  hidden  behind  the  paper,  began  to 
m4ke  her  observations.  She  noted  a  splendid 
otter  skin  rug  which  covered  his  knees.  She  had 
tried  in  vain  to  screw  out  a  jacket  of  the  same  fur 
for  herself  from  her  thirty  pounds.  And  she 
knew  very  well  that  otter  fur  like  that  rug  must 
have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Then  on  the 
floor  there  stood  a  large  dressing-bag,  half  open, 
wherein  she  could  plainly  see  the  gleam  of  gold- 
topped  bottles  and  the  comer  of  an  elaborate 
aatin  sachet.  Then  there  were  two  gun-cases,  a 
selection   of  riding-whips  and  fishing-rods,  a 


Russian  leather  bot  for  papers  or  aigaM — probably 
the  latter,  said  wise  Violet,  to  herself — with  an 
enormous  and  elaborate  monogram  upon  it,  which 
she  vainly  endeavoured  to  decipher  at  the  distance 
at  which  she  sat.  The  same  monogram  was 
also  on  the  dressing-bag  and  the  gold  stoppers  to 
the  bottles,  and  she  spent  quite  twenty  minutes 
in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  make  it  out.  Her 
survey  was  certainly  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
Everything  about  her  fellow-traveller  denoted  the 
perfect  appointments  of  a  luxuriously  rich  man. 

Having  thoroughly  mastered  his  surroundings, 
she  proceeded  to  give  a  critical  attention  to  him- 
self. As  he  had  lowered  the  paper  which  had 
screened  him,  she  was  able  to  pursue  her  investi- 
gations. Be  was  a  tall,  somewhat  snare  man,  of 
about  five-and-thirty,  with  a  singularly  attractive 
face.  His  features  were  straightly  and  cleanly 
cut,  the  mouth  concealed  by  a  drooping  moustache, 
and  the  eyes  were  dark  and  deep  set,  with  an 
expression  half  of  fun,  half  of  tenderness,  lurking 
about  them.  It  was  a  clever  and  interesting,  but 
not  by  any  means  a  handsome  face ;  but  for  all 
that  there  was  about  the  man  that  look  of  power 
which  is  always  so  dangerously  attractive  to  a 
woman.  You  could  fancy  how  fine  that  face 
would  be  when  moved  either  to  deep  scorn  or  to 
intense  passion,  and  that  Kit  Barrington  was 
e^ual  to  either  was  a  fact  that  conld  he  read  in 
his  countenance.  Whether  or  no  Violet  thought 
of  all  these  things.  1  cannot  say — probably  not; 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  man  attracted  her  as 
he  had  attracted  many  women  before.  She  "  took 
a  fancy to  him,  and  straightway  began  to  weave 
a  romance  about  him.  He  was  evidently,  she 
thought,  a  wealthy  man,  going  from  his  estate  in 
Staftordshire  up  to  his  moor  in  Scotland.  Possibly 
it  was  situated  in  Argyleflhire,  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  Lanfrew,  where  Violet  was  going ;  she  would 
meet  him  again  there.  They  would,  perhaps  go 
over---a  large  party— to  lunch  with  him  at  his 
shooting-box ;  then  he  would  come  over  to  them. 
He  would,  of  course,  fall  in  love  and  propose  to  her. 
She  would  give  a  reluctant  and  blushing  consent ; 
there  would  be  a  month  in  town  for  her  trousseau ; 
then  a  gay  wedding — eight  bridesmaids ;  no  I  six, 
perhaps,  would  be  prettier— less  pretentious.  A 
lovely  bride  in  white  satin  and  Brussels  lace;  a 
grand  breakfa8t--all  at  her  godmothei^s  expense ; 
wedding  cake ;  favours;  a  tour  on  the  continent; 
and  then— 

Do  you  never  sleep  in  a  train  P  "  This  from 
the  mainspring  of  all  these  lovely  day-dreams, 
who  suddenly  sat  upright  and  looked  determined 
to  talk  to  her. 

"  Not  often,"  said  Violet  with  her  mock-modest 
look,  which  was  so  chanmngly  attractive ;  "  but," 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  those  sweet  grey  eyes  up 
at  him,  **  but  I  daresay  I  may  to-night»  as  it  if 
Buch  a  long  journey." 

You  are  going  through  to  Scotland  P  " 

"  Yes ;  to  Glasgow,  where  I  am  to  be  met  by 
my  friends.  I  am  going  to  Argyleshire,"  she 
volunteered. 

"Indeed!  I  know  something  of  Aigyleshire. 
Which  part  are  you  going  toP  " 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  with  the  Barringtons,  at 
Lanfrew,"  said  Violet,  with  a  slight  zini^  of  im- 
portance in  her  voice. 

•*  Indeed  I "  answered  her  interrogator,  with  an 
amused  smile. 
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"Do  jOQ  know  them  P  **  nhe  asked. 

"  Do  I  know  them  ?  Yea — no ;  I  have  heard 
of  them,"  he  answered  hesitatingly.  And  Violet 
said  to  herself — 

"He  evidently  knows  them  and  doesn't  like 
them ;  perhaps  they  are  horrid  people.  I  am  sorty 
I  menlioned  them.'*^  For  it  will  be  recollected  that 
she  had  never  seen  her  godmother.  I  really 
Inov  nothing  of  them,"  she  hastened  to  explain. 
"  Mrs.  Barrington  is  my  godpiother,  but  I  have 
sever  seen  her.'*  At  which  Xit  Harrington  said 
to  himself— 

'•ITicn  I  know  who  yon  are,  my  yonng  lady. 
Yoo  are  the  unknown  Miss  Clayton  my  annt  is 
brioijiog  from  some  wild  conntry  to  civilize  into  a 
good  match."  Aloud  he  only  said,  "  I  hope  you 
may  have  a  pleasant  visit" 

"  I  am  looking  forward  to  it  very  much/'  an- 
swered Violet  in  her  most  demure  voice. 

Who  would  have  thought  she  could  have  said 
**  bo  to  a  goose !  "  And  jet  her  companion  could 
Bot  help  furtively  watching  her ;  there  had  been 
a  flash  m  her  eyes  when  she  first  looked  at  him, 
and  there  was  a  certain  little  uplifting  of  her  head 
when  she  moved  that  seemed  to  indicate  more 
character  and  spirit  than  the  sweet  feminine  face 
Rave  OTomise  of.  There  was  a  something  about 
her  which  altogether  raised  her  above  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  country-bred  milk-and-water  type  of 
jouDg  ladyhood.  Kit  Barrington  asked  her  no 
more  questionSy  bnt  he  began  to  talk  to  her  pleas- 
antlj  and  entertainly  upon  ordinary  topics  of  con- 
Teraation.  He  told  her  about  his  travels  in  Nor- 
way  and  his  adventures  on  a  yachting  tour  round 
the  West  coast  of  Ireland;  he  talked  to  her  about 
the  novels  she  bad  read  and  the  music  she  was 
load  of,  and  about  the  pictures  she  had  never  seen, 
and  which,  she  thongnt  to  herself,  she  did  not 
care  mnch  to  see ;  bnt  to  all  he  said,  whether  she 
was  really  interested  by  it  or  not,  she  paid  a  most 
lively  attention,' with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in 
woodering  delight  and  her  lips  parted  in  eager- 
ness, By-and-by,  however,  he  stopped  talking  to 
her, and  she  grew  drowsy;  she  leant  back  and 
closed  her  eyes,  and,  gradually  lulled  by  the  never- 
ending  rash  of  the  train  through  the  darkness,  she 
fell  fast  asleep  in  her  corner. 

«  •  •  •  • 

A  jangle  of  dreams,  a  succession  of  shocks,  a 
confused  babel  of  voices  and  cries,  a  blast  of  cold 
air  and  a  sudden  lull  into  silence,  and  Violet 
awoke  with  a  start  to  find  her  fellow-traveller 
standing  over  her  shaking  her  by  the  shoulder. 
You  must  wake  up  at  once !  " 
;  What  is  it  P" 

**  There  has  been  an  accident" 
"  An  accident ! "  she  faltered,  turning  white 
^th  terror  down  to  her  lips. 

(To  he  continued,) 

GEmEMAN   CHIMLBY'S   AFPAIB  OP 
THE  HBART. 

BT  J.  II.  BARRIfi. 

CHAPTER  . 
OK  TUB  BIIIKK  OP  DESTBUCTTOX. 

THE  door-bell  rang  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  my 
heart  sank  within  me.  Mrs.  Growans,  my 
"tdlady,  put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  caught 
Jne  m  the  act  of  turning  down  the  gas. 
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"  Yer  ower  late,  sir,"  she  said  monmf ally ;  "  it's 
ane  o*  them.  I  ken  their  ring." 

I  knew  it  was  one  of  them  too,  and  I  was  not 
unacquainted  with  their  ring.  But,  for  all  that, 
I  lowered  the  gas.  In  the  first  place  I  feared  that 
Mrs.  Gowans's  body  might  follow  her  head  into 
the  room,  in  which  case  the  semi-darkness  might 
prevent  her  seeing  the  bones  on  the  table ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  if  the  caller  was  a  Bejeant — ^the 
name  given  at  our  Scotch  Universities  to  a  first 
year  s  man,  or  green-horn,  from  hec  jaune,  yellow 
nib — the  darkened  window  might  deceive  him.  If 
those  "  human  remains  "  were  observed,  I  would 
receive  notice  to  quit  "this  decent  hoose"  at 
once :  if  Jennie,  or  Ghimley,  or  Stamford  was  at 
the  door-bell,  pulling  it  ont  and  in  like  a  concert- 
ina, I  was  lost,  f^amiliarity  with  my  contri- 
vances for  pretending  I  was  out  when  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed,  nad  bred  contempt  in  them. 
They  would  ring  blandly  for  an  hour,  and  on  the 
door  being  at  last  opened,  would  walk  in  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

"It*s  unco  hard  lines, continued  my  land- 
lady's head,  **  that  a  hard-working  student  canua 
be  left  alane  wi'  his  books  by  these  idle  loons. 
1  se  warrant  they'll  a'  be  plucked  whea  the  ex- 
amination day  comes  roond. 

I  groaned  acquiescence.  It  was  not  that  I 
feared  their  being  plucked — that  was  a  thing  they 
were  used  to — but  that  I  dreaded  such  a  calamity 
for  mvself.  I  was  "  grinding "  for  my  "  final," 
and,  though  I  dared  not  say  so  to  Mrs.  Gt>wana, 
was  at  present  studying  the  subject  of  stomachs. 
I  was  strong  in  stomachs,  but  weak  in  knee- 
joints. 

"  You  have  no  idea  which  of  them  it  is  P "'  I 
asked  despairingly,  as  the  clatter  of  the  bell  began 
again. 

"I'm  thinking  it  is  just  Mr.  Ghimley  then," 
replied  the  head,  "  for  it's  his  ring.  You  see  he 
stops  everj  five  minutes  or  so,  to  see  if  he  be  na' 
dirtyin'  his  gloves,  or  creasin'  his  collar,  while  the 
majority  o'  them  ca'  away  withoot  intermeession 
till  the  door  opens.*' 

"Yon  mean  Ghimley  the  elder,  of  course,*'  I 
asked ;  V  not  his  brother  P  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  Gentleman,  Bless  ye,  sir,  if  it  had 
been  Kags  he  would  ha'  been  in  lang  syne.  He 
kicks  at  the  door  till  some  ane  opens,  and  says 
'  thankee,*  and  comes  in.  But  Gentleman  would 
never  kick  a  door ;  it  would  soil  his  shoes." 

Supposing  now,  Mrs.  Go  wans,"  I  suggested, 
catching  at  my  last  straw,  "  that  you  were  to  tell 
him  I  was  not,  a— well — not  at  home  P  " 

"Tell  a  lee,  sir!  Lor'  preserve  us  a' !  I  cudna' 
do  that."  Then  seeing  my  look  of  despair — 
"  But  mebbe,  no<i,  if  ve  were  slippin'  doon  into 
the  back  yard,  I  cud  tell  him  wi'  a  clear  conscience 
that  ye  war  na*  i'  the  hoose." 

I  hesitated.  The  temptation  was  considerable, 
but  it  was  raining  heavily,  and  the  back  yard  had 
no  roof.  Besides,  the  chances  were  that  the 
visitor  would  offer  to  come  in  and  wait. 

"  Give  him  another  five  minutes,"  I  said,  "  and 
if  he  is  still  there,  let  him  in." 

The  head  retired :  I  turned  up  the  gas,  tied  a 
wet  towel  round  my  head,  to  look  as  studious  as 
possible,  and  awaited  events. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Smithson  P  "  said  Gentleman 
Ghimley,  opening  my  door  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, and  taking  me  languidly  by  the  hand. 
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"  Hope  you  are  well ;  haven't  seen  yon  for  some 
time ;  I  say,  old  man,  what  a  beastly  stench  !  '* 

Gentleman  looked  hnrt,  as  if  I  had  invited  him 
to  my  rooms,  and  then  served  np  human  bones  for 
his  edification.  But  his  remark  cheered  me  rather 
than  otherwise.  I  remembered  that  Chimley  con- 
sidered himself  sensitive  to  smells. 

"My  bones,"  I  remarked  pleasantly,  ''are  in 
rather  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition." 

"  Couldn't  you  chuck  them  out  at  the  wiudow  P  " 
suggested  Gentleman,  carefulljr  dusting  a  chair 
with  a  handkerchief 9  and  trying  its  strength  before 
sitting  down. 

"  Fling  away  my  bones ! "  I  exclaimed  haughtily. 
"  Let  me  tell  vou  this,  Chimley,  that  there  are  at 
present  other  bones  in  this  room  with  a  little  flesh 
on  them,  that  I  would  much  rather  dispose  of  in 
the  way  you  suggest.  Fling  my  bones  out  at  the 
window,  indeed  1  * 

"  Fudge  ! "  replied  Chimley,  making  a  cushion 
for  his  head  out  of  half-a-dozen  antimacassars. 

I  say,  Smithson,  have  you  any  beer  in  the  house, 
or  claret  P" 

"No;  I  don't  keep  claret,  and  Jennie  and 
Stamford  were  up  last  night,  and  finished  the 
beer.  You  will  &id  some  whisky  in  the  cupboard, 
though." 

"Hum;  thanks.    But  you  should  never  let 

Sturself  run  short  of  claret  Coarse  drink,  whisky, 
owever,  as  you  say,  it  is  superior  to  water.  Is 
this  your  bellP  I  think  that  rang.  Ah!  Mrs. 
GK>wans,  some  hot  water,  please,  and  sugar,  and 
toddy-ladles." 

"  I  hope  you'll  make  yourself  at  home,  Chim- 
ley," I  said  sarcastically,  "  because  I  must  read 
for  another  six  hours  or  so,  myself." 
"  Thanks,  I  shall ;  don't  mind  me." 
After  that  there  was  silence  for  a  period,  only 
broken  at  rare  intervals  by  the  rustling  of  the 
pages  of  my  book,  or  by  the  clink  of  Chimley's 
toddy-ladle  against  his  glass. 

Gentleman  was  not  enjoying  his  toddy,  and  I 
had  lost  all  further  appetite  for  my  stomach.  The 
fact  was,  that  I  saw  something  was  wrong,  and 
longed  for  Chimley  to  enter  into  explanations. 
Never  before,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant, had  he  paid  a  visit  in  such  dirty  gloves,  and 
I  was  pained,  as  well  as  alarmed,  to  notice  a  crease 
in  his  trousers.  Magnificent  Chimley — who  was 
currently  reported  to  boil  himself  down  into  a 
liquid  every  morning,  before  he  could  be  poured 
into  hi»  tight-fitting  garments,  and  then  to  sit  at 
an  open  window  until  he  solidi6ed — with  a  crease 
in  his  trousers !  Chimley  the  exquisite,  in  whom 
there  was  so  much  less  than  met  the  eye,  abroad 
in  dirty  gloves !  Apprehensively  I  glanced  at  his 
collar,  but  that  was  spotless.  His  hair,  too,  was 
beautifully  pomaded,  and  there  certainly  were  no 
wrinkles  in  his  waistcoat.  I  began  to  breathe 
again. 

Every  few  minutes.  Gentleman  would  turn 
round,  as  if  to  address  me  on  some  subject  of 
importance,  would  then  apparently  think  better 
of  it,  and  retire  into  his  toddy-glass  behind  the 
shelter  of  a  platitude.  It  was  not  every  night  that 
this  lordly  gentleman,  who  was  well  known  at  the 
University  to  be  descended,  on  the  father's  side, 
from  Adonis,  paid  me  the  honour  of  a  visit,  and  I 
could  only  account  for  his  presence  in  one  of 
three  ways.  Either  he  had  been  plucked  again, 
and  wanted  sympathy,  which  I  was  prepared  to 


give,  or  he  was  screwing  his  courage  np  on  my 
whisky  to  the  point  of  asking  the  loan  of  some 
money,  which  would  have  been  a  more  serious 
matter,  or  it  was  girls.  With  Gentleman  it  was 
generally  girls ;  but  if  that  was  to  be  his  subject 
to-night,  why  was  he  so  unusually  shy  in  begin- 
ning ?  This  stupid  silence  was  becoming  intoler- 
able, so  I  threw  out  a  feeler. 

"  Seen  that  pretty  tobacconist  girl  of  late  ?  "  I 
asked  carelessly. 

Chimley  actually  dropped  his  toddy-ladle,  as 
an  excuse  for  gettic^  below  the  table  for  a 
moment.  When  he  *r^ppeared  with  the  ladle, 
his  hand  trembled  so  that  he  had  to  place  botii 
it  and  his  tumbler,  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"What  pretty  tobacconist  girlP"  he  asked 
defiantly.  "  Ton  fellows  spend  so  much  time  at 
bars  and  in  tobacconists'  shops,  that  you  seem  to 
think  every  one  is  as  familiar  with  the  presiding 
divinities  aa  yoursehes." 

I  whistled  gently,  and  leaving  my  books  and 
^ bones,  came  round  to  look  Chimley  senior  in  the 
face.   The  miserable  humbug  lilushed  like  a 
school-girl,  and  hung  his  head. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Chimley?"  I  asked 
sternly.  "You know  which  of  our  set  is  most 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  bar-rooms,  and  as  for 
the  presiding  divinities,  as  you  call  them,  I  wonder 
what  they  would  say,  if  they  heard  (Gentleman 
Chimley  talking  in  this  strain«  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  I  don't  deny,"  retorted  Chimley,  "  that  I  had 
at  one  time  a^a  slight  acquaintance  with  one  or 
two  of  them  ;  but  Smithson,  old  man,  I'v&— Fve 
given  up  all  that  sort  of  thing.   What  are  you 
'  laughing  at  P  " 

"  At  you— you  sweet  youth !  And  when  did 
you  turn  over  this  new  leaf,  and  how  long  is 
it  to  be  before  yon  turn  back  again  P  " 

"  I've  just  begun,  Smithson,  but  there  is  to 
be  no  turning  back.  The  fact  is,  that  I  consider 
tiifling  with  barmaids  and  the  like  unworthy  of 


a  gentleman,  and  that  in  future  I  mean  to  ^live 


with 


laborious  days,'   and   pass  my  '  final  * 
honours,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Bravo,  my  noble  Gentleman!  let  nothing 
yon  dismay.  But  is  this  remarkable  and  much- 
longed-for  change  in  your  behaviour,  to  be  traced 
to  tne  behaviour  of  the  fair  Rebecca  P  I  always 
thought  she  had  a  stronger  grip  of  you  than  the 
others." 

"  Bobecca  P  Others  P  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  P  " 
demanded  Chimley,  trying  to  brazen  it  out.  But 
he  did  not  look  very  defiant. 

"Then,"  I  continued  remorselessly,  "it  must 
be  Lucy  Bowans,  or  that  cousin  of  McAinsh's,  for 
I  know  you  have  given  up  Miss  Murdoch." 

"  Smithson,"  said  Gentleman  in  a  low,  faltering 
voice,  "  those  were  mere — mere  extra  little  things, 
but  this  is  a  different  matter  altogether.  If  yon 
only  knew  Dimples  "— 

"  Dimples  I "  I  exclaimed, "  so  it  is  a  new  one." 

"  A  new  one?  New  whatP  I  tell  you.  Smith- 
son,  she's  the  loveliest  little  girl  in  the  world,  and 
I  never  cared  two  straws  for  a  woman,  until  I  met 
her." 

"  Bemember  what  you  said  about  Lucy  not  a 
month  ago." 
"  Lucy,  bah  I" 
"And  Miss  MuUins.* 
"Bah  I" 
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"And  McAinsh's  cousin,  and  the  girl  in  the 
tobacconist's  shop  in  Frederick  Street,  and  PoUy 
Williams,  and — 

"  Bah,  man,  I  say,  bah.'* 

"  Certainly,  bah  as  much  as  yoa  like,  but  yon 
can't  get  out  of  it  in  that  way.  And  who  is  the 
new  comer?  I  don't  suppose  she  was  christened 
Dimples." 

6h !  no.   That  is  only  my  pet  name  for  her." 

*  Oh !  ah !  I  see.  Poor  fellow,  I  feel  sorry  for 
Von,  Chimley.  And  so  she  is  a  little  girl  this  time. 
The  others  were  biggish  as  a  rule,  were  Uiey  not  P 
Well,  well,  there's  nothing  like  variety." 

"I  tell  you  I  never  cared  twopence  for  any  of 
the  others,  man,  but  Dimples,  oh,  Smithson ! " 

I  lit  my  pipe,  and  listened  tranquilly  while  he 
t&ved. 

Xo  girl  ever  had  such  hair  as  Dimples.  It  was 
brown,  the  colour  of  tobacco,  so  far  as  I  could  gather, 
sod  Dimples  had  cut  it  short,  like  a  boy,  and 
Gentleman  had  scolded  her,  and  she  was  letting  it 
grow  again. 

The  eyes  of  Dimples  were  as  saucers,  and  when 
Gentleman  looked  into  them  he  had  a  view  of 
another  and  better  world.  In  colour  thev  were 
blue,  and  without  pretending  to  be  a  poet,  Chimley 
compared  them  to  two  inland  seas,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  woods.  When  I  asked  him  where  he  got 
the  forests,  he  explained  that  he  was  talking  of 
ber  eyelashes  and  ner  eyebrows. 

The  nose  of  Dimples  was  unique.  It  was  Greek, 
with  just  BufBcient  Boman  to  give  it  character, 
and  one  of  the  wonderful  things  about  it  was  that 
it  was  always  cold.  I  said  that  I  had  noticed  the 
same  peculiarity  in  dogs,  but  Chimley  did  not  seem 
to  like  it 

But  though  the  ears  of  Dimples  were  suggestive 
of  the  tiniest  shells  that  are  to  oe  picked  up  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  her  lips  were  too  exquisite  to  be 
Bpoken  0^,  her  smile  was,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  wonderful  thin?  about  Dimples.  It  was  so 
divine,  that  it  brought  tears  into  Chimley's  eyes, 
and  put  the  very  sunshine  to  shame. 

As  for  the  figure  of  Dimples,  Chimley  could  not 
describe  it  to  me,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  thai  could  be  compared  to  it.  Gentleman 
eren  knew  the  exact  size  of  her  foot,  having  got  it» 
I  suppose,  from  her  bootmaker. 

When  he  had  ultimately  run  down,  I  found  a 
pipe  for  Chimley,  and  we  sat  by  the  fire  and 
smoked  long*  after  the  family  of  Gowans  had 
retired  to  rest.  There  was  no  speaking  however, 
for  I  was  lost  in  thought,  and  Chimlej  was,  no 
donbt,  meditating  over  Dimples's  chm.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  say  that  she  had  the  most  be- 
witching httle  chin  that  had  ever  come  within  the 
range  of  Chimley's  observation. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  that  the  subject  of 
my  thoughts  was  at  my  elbow,  I  at  last  exclaimed 
alond — 

Poor  fellow !  poor  fellow  I 

"Eh!  what  is  that  you  are  saying?"  asked 
Chimley  starting  to  his  feet  and  laying  down  his 
pipe. 

"No  offence,  Chimley,  I— ah — ^I— hem,  of 
course,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  you." 

'*  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  Why,  Smithson, 
Tm  the  happiest  man  alive." 

"  Yes,  I  Know  of  course  you  are  for  the  present, 
hut—  hang  it,  there  you  are  misunderstand- 
ing me  again,  Gentleman.  What  I  meant  to  say, 
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if  you  wouldn't  snap  me  up  in  that  offensive  way, 
is  that  I  should  like  to  know  Dimples."  I  said 
this,  meaning  to  flatter  the  fellow,  but  what  does 
he  do  but  get  up  in  a  rage  at  mo  for  daring  to  talk 
of  the  younff  lady  so  familiarly. 

**  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  call  her  Miss 
Yentnor  in  my  presence  at  all  events,"  he 
directed  me,  and  did  not  even  offer  to  apologize 
when  I  reminded  him  that  I  had  not  until  now, 
known  what  her  name  was. 

We  had  another  pipe,  and  then  Chimley  volun* 
teered  more  news. 

"  Man,"  he  began  sententiously  and  holding  his 
head  very  high,  ''man  was  not  meant  to  Uvo 
alone.'' 

"No,"  I  answered,  with  my  pipe  in  my  mouth 
and  determined  to  agree  to  whatever  poor  Chim* 
ley  said,  "  he  always  shows  better  in  company." 
Gentleman  scrutinised  me  narrowly,  as  if  doubt* 
ful  whether  I  were  not  chafing"  him.  Then 
he  resumed. 

"  Don't  be  surprised  Smithson,  but  the  fact  is, 
we  are  engaged ! " 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised,  and  Chimley  must 
have  seen  it. 

"Really  onga^d,  you  know,"  he  explained, 
"  not  like  the  other  engagements.   We  are  to  be 
married  in  a  week  or  two." 
This  looked  more  serious. 
"  May  I  ask,"  I  said,  "  how  long  you  have 
known  Dimp —  I  mean,  Miss  Yentnor  ?  " 

"  I  met  her  at  Mrs.  Green's  dance  last  Thurs- 
day," answered  Chimley  defiantly,  "  and  I've  seen 
her  every  day  since." 
"  Rather  smart  work,  isn't  it  P  " 
Ah,  Smithson,  you  don't  understand  what  a 
rapid  worker  love  is.  He  achieves  his  ends  in  a 
moment  of  time.  At  ten  o'clock  you  are  fancy 
free ;  at  half  past,  or  even  at  a  quarter  past,  it  may 
be  all  up  with  you," 

"  So  t  have  been  led  to  understand,  iudeed,  if  I 
remember  aright,  you  told  me  of  this  at  the  time 
you  meditated  leading  Miss  Robbins  to  the  altar." 
"  Oh,  I  was  a  boy  then.   That  was  years  ago.'* 
"Yes,  it  was  last  June." 
"There's  no  use  talking  to  you  Smithson. 
You're  such  a  cynical  brute." 

"  Perhaps,  but,  by  the  way,  seeing  thd  wedding 
is  on  the  eve  of  taiing  plac^,  you  liave  doubtless 
dropped  a  Ime  to  your  dear  parents  acquainting 
them  with  the  state  of  affairs  P  They  might  like 
to  know." 

"  I  mean  to  write  to  them  on  the  subject — to- 
morrow," said  Chimley,  rising  and  putting  on  his 
coat. 

"And  Miss  Dim —  I  mean  Miss  Yentnor'tf 
parents  P  " 

"  She  lives  with  her  aunt." 
"  Ah,  then  I  suppose  the  aunt  is  to  be  told--' 
to-morrow,  too  P  "  / 

"Certainly;  is  there  any  thmg  else  you  would 
like  to  know  P  " 

"  Well,  seeing  you  are  so  obliging,  Chimley,  I  * 
venture  to  ask  whether  you  mean  to  continue- 
your  studies  at  the  uniyersity  after  the —  hum  — 
the  wedding  has  taken  place,  also  whether  you 
have  yet  taken  a  nice  little  villa,  also  " — 
Here  Gentleman  interposed  anxiously. 
•*  That  reminds  me,  Smithson,  of  the  only  point' 
on  which  Dimples  and  I  have  disagreed.  The 
house  I  mean.  You  see  she  would  like  enough 
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garden  to  grow  oar  own  vegetables,  while  I  think 
a  honse  in  a  street,  with  amain  door,  of  conrsey*' 

"  Beaven  help  yon,  Gentleman  **  I  said,  pntting 
his  hat  on  his  head  and  leading  him  gently  to  the 
door,  "  for  I  see  you  are  too  far  gone  for  nie ! " 

I  lit  a.  match  and  gave  it  to  him  to  guide  him 
downstairs,  but  he  neglected  it  so  completely  for 
Dimples,  that  it  incUgnantly  went  out.  When  he 
had  got  half  way  down,  he  stopped  and  called  to 
me. 

"  Smithson,  I  don't  think  I  told  you  about  her 
hands." 

•*  Yes  yon  did.   Good  nieht." 

"Did  I  tell  you  that  her  cnin — ** 

"  Yes,  yes ;  oh,  go  home  to  bed ! " 

I  slammed  the  door,  and  was  putting  on  the 
chain,  when  I  heard  the  unfortunate  wretch  re- 
ascending  the  stair. 

"Are  yon  there,  Smithson P"  he  whispered 
through  the  keyhole. 

"  I'm  here,"  I  answered,  "  but  I  don't  mean  to 
open  the  door  again." 

"  That  is  all  right.  I  don't  want  yon  to,  but  it 
has  just  struck  me,  that  when  you  meet  Dimples 
you  needn't  say  anjrthing  about—about  the  others, 
you  know.  She  might  take  it  up  wrong  you  see, 
and  that  might  lead  to  trouble." 

"  So  it  mi^^ht,  Chimley,  but  you  may  depend  on 
me.   Good  night." 

So  saying  I  retired  to  my  room  to  smoke 
Dimples's  mur  and  drink  her  smile,  and  sometimes 
I  caught  myself  saying  "  Poor  Dimples  I  "  and  at 
other  times  "  Poor  Chmdey," 


CHAPTER  n. 
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Two  weeks  passed,  during  which  time  my  eyes 
were  never  allowed  the  privilege  of  feasting  them- 
selves on  Gentleman  Chimley's  fair  exterior. 
Strictly  speaking,  he  should  have  been  in  attend- 
ance at  the  same  lectures  as  myself  every  day ;  but 
in  winter  the  class-rooms  were  too  cold  far  Chim- 
ley senior,  and  in  summer  they  were  too  hot.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  and 
for  his  fatal  habit  of  falling  asleep  when  he  opened 
a  book,  it*  was  generally  believed  that  he  might 
have  been  a  diligent  and  even  brilliant  student 

As  it  was,  he  manfully  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate,  and  appeased  a  conscience  that  was  not 
especially  lively,  by  looking  in  at  a  class-room 
door  occasionally,  when  he  chanced  to  be  passine 
that  way.  ^  * 

Gentleman  had  been  plucked  oftener  than  any 
other  man  of  his  year,  but  as  he  happened  to 
know  that  the  professors  had  a  spite  against  him, 
he  bore  the  misfortune  with  a  Christian  fortitude. 
When  pressed  on  the  subject  of  plucking,  he 
hinted  that  he  rather  liked  it  than  otherwise, 
though  it  tended  to  become  monotonous. 

It  soon  became  known  in  our  "  set "  that  poor 
Chimley  had  "  gone  wrong  "  again,  that  being  the 
recognized  phrase  for  love-making,  and  he  was  not 
treated  with  that  consideration  which  his  perilous 
condition  seemed  to  call  for. 

When  MoAinsh  was  informed  that  Gentleman 
was  "  engaged,"  he  brutally  remarked  in  the  poor 
wretdi  B  hearing  that  it  "  served  him  right ; "  and 
Jennie,  who,  despite  his  name,  was  of  the  mascu- 


line gender,  requested  to  be  immediately  informed 
when  Gentieman  was  not  engaged,  but  not  to  be 
told  when  he  was.  That  Chimley  senior  was 
engaged  nine  months  in  the  twelve,  was  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  for  all  that,  it  waa 
perhaps  rather  cruel  to  talk  of  the  only  girl  h» 
ever  loved,  as  his  pro  tern, 

•*  There  go  Chiralejr  and  his  lastest  temporary 
engagement,"  Jennie  is  reported  to  have  remarked 
on  passing  the  betailored  Gentleman  in  Princes 
Street,  witn  the  beautiful  Dimples  on  his  arm. 

Lost  in  admiration  of  each  other,"  added  San- 
dilands. 

"  Ko,  of  Chimley,"  corrected  Jennie. 

I  was  not  of  the  company,  however,  and  thm 
missed  my  opportunity  of  meeting  the  lady  who 
had  at  last  taken  permanent  possession  of 
Gentleman's  capacious  neart. 

"  So  you  have  seen  Gentleman's  •  blue-oyed 
darling? ' "  I  remarked  to  Jennie  one  night  when 
he  had  assailed  my  fortress  in  search  of  tobacco 
and  company.  Be  it  parenthetically  observed  that 
Chimley  had  rashly  admitted,  nnder  the  inflaence 
of  beer,  that  Dimples  was  his  "  blue-eyed  dar- 
ling- 

From  that  time,  when  his  hard-hearted  friends 
referred  to  the  "  blne-^ed  darling,"  they  somck. 
times  were  speaking  of  Dimples  and  sometimes  of 
Dimples's  lover.  I  was  above  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  for  the  moment  their  evil  commnnica* 
tions  would  corrupt  my  unexceptionable  manners. 

'^Yes,"  Jennie  admitted.  "  Sandilands  and  I 
passed  them  in  Princes  Street,  but  the  contempt- 
ible cad  did  not  offer  to  introduce  ns.  As  if  we 
wanted  to  know  his  precious  Dimples ! " 

"Looked  a  very  loving  couple,  iBapposeP  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  sickeningly  so. 

"Pretty  girl?*'  \ 

"Ya-as,  rather." 

"  Gentleman  says  she's  the  bonniest  wee  lassie 
that  ever  covered  her  wings  with  sealskin,  and 
pretended  she  was  not  more  than  human." 

Jennie  sneered. 

"Very  likely;  but  then  Gentleman  does  not 
know  a  pretty  girl  when  he  sees  one." 

"Hum"  I'  said,  "it's  the  one  subject  I  give 
Gentleman  credit  for  being  able  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in." 

Jennie  removed  his  legs  from  the  table  and 
rested  his  feet  gracefully,  yet  with  a  certain  ease, 
upon  the  mantelpiece. 

**  YouVo  rather  a  duffer,  Smithson,"  he  re- 
marked in  hid  engaging  way,  **  but  though  you're 
certainly  not  the  kind  of  man  for  a  girl  to  fall  iu 
love  with ;  I  think  you  have  sufficient  sense  to 
admit  that  there  are  different  styles  of  women." 

"  Quite  so." 

"  For  instance,"  continued  Jennie,  warming  to 
the  discussion,  and  perhaps  forgetting  that  I  was 
not  a  debating  society ;  "  there  is  the  fine  woman! 
Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  a  fine  woman  P 

Jennie  intended  answering  this  question  him- 
self, but  I  was  too  smart  for  him. 

•*  Well,  every  one  knows  what  a  fine  woman  is. 
A  fine  woman  is  a  handsome  woman,  and  a 
handsome  woman  is,  well,  a  handsome  woman  is 
biggish,  and  carries  her  head  high  and  thinks  a 
deal  of  herself  

"  Oh,  they  all  do  that.  It  is  the  badge  of  the 
sex." 

'*  Then  the  handsome  woman  is  manly  rather. 
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and  sometimes  carries  a  walkinff  stick ;  and  Her 
hair  and  eyes  are  xisnally  black,  and  she  has  a 
temper.  As  for  her — ^well,  of  oonrse— and  so  on — 
th&i  in  a  word,  is  what  we  mean  by  a  fine  woman.*' 

^  Can't  say  I  admire  yonr  definitions,  young 
nun,  but  then,  I  never  did.  However,  we  may  for 
the  moment  accept  that  as  an  imperfect  descrip- 
tion of  the  species,  fine  woman.  Let  ns  now  turn 
onr  attention  to  the  species,  little  girL  Broadly 
making,  all  physicaily  beautiful  women — and 
tnere  are  none  I  need  hardly  lemark,  morally 
beaotiful — fall  under  one  or  other  of  these  two 
beads.  The  little  girl  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  blonde 
with  pretty  baby  ways — all  simulated—the 
smaller  she  is,  the  more  dangerous,  and  she  goes 
through  the  varioas  stages  of  the  defiant,  the 
hamble,  the  soothing,  the  sweet  and  soft,  the  sour 
and  hard,  the  fascinating  and  the  maddening 
quicker  than  if  she  were  an  express  train.  When 
^oa  meet  her  first,  she  is  all  sunshine  and  looks  as 
if  she  would  gladly  die  if  you  would  let  her  do  it 
in  your  arms ;  but  once  she  feels  she  has  a  grip  of 
joo,  she  is  as  cruel  as  the  grave.  'Ware  mad 
dogs  and  little  girls." 

"  I  am  told."  I  said  diffidenUy,  that  all  Uttle 
girls  are  shallow-brained  and  deceptive." 

"  Yes  :  and  that  is  also  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  fine  woman." 

"  Well,  one  satisfactory  thing  for  Chimley  is 
that  as  Dimples  is  a  little  thing,  she  will  be  the 
more  easily  kept  in  order." 

"  Tou  are  a  simpleton,  Smithson.  Why  the 
whole  strength  of  a  woman  lies  in  her  weakness ; 
but  what  1  was  going  to  say  is  that  GenUemao 
only  showed  his  ignor&nce  of  the  sex  when  he 
called  Dimples  a  wee  lassie.  She's  what  I  call  a 
very  fine  woman." 

1  took  my  pipe  out  of  my  mouth,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  Jennie.  There  seemed  something 
wrong  here. 

Hair  the  colour  of  tobacco,"  I  explained,  but 
interrogatively,  **  eyes  large  and  blue  :  feet  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  hands  the  size  of  a  child's, 
figure  rounded  but  p^ite,  general  effect,  that  of  an 
infant  in  her  mothers  fro^  ?  " 

Fudge,  man,  'that  isn't  Dimples  at  all.  You 
must  be  thinking  of  some  other  person.  Hair 
black,  eyes  also  dark,  figure  tall  and  commanding, 
bands  and  feet  in  proportion,  general  effect,  that 
of  a  young  gentleman  masquerading  in  his  sisters 
clothes." 

If  1  had  not  with  sin^lar  presence  of  mind 
lifted  my  tumbler  to  mv  hps,  1  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  should  there  and  then  have  fainted. 

**  Jennie,"  I  said  sadly,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye.  It 
wasn't  Dimples  that  you  saw  with  Chimley." 

Terhaps  not.  lonly  supposed  it  was  from  what 
Ton  said.  How  long  is  it  since  the  deceiver  un- 
onrdened  himself  to  yon  P  " 

"  Let  me  see.  It  must  be  nearly  three  weeks,  I 
sfaonld  think." 

*' Three  weeks !  Bless  you,  Smithson,  Chimley 
will  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  Dimples  or 
Pimples  he  called  her,  by  this  time.  He  changes 
them  fortnightly — with  his  neck-ties." 

I  groaned,  but  I  could  say  no  more.  The  suspi- 
cion of  Gentleman's  faithlessness  to  Dimples,  had 
come  upon  me  with  crushing  effect. 

''You  are  (juite  sure  she  wasn't  a  little  girl,"  I 
said  to  Jennie,  when  he  finally  intimated  bis  in- 
teotion  of  departing. 
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**  A  little  girl,"  answered  the  experienced  cynio 
grimly.  "Certainly  not;  she  was  a  very  fine 
woman." 


cnAPTEA  in. 

'twas  EVZB  THUa 

"  A  lady  asking  for  me,  Mrs.  Growans  ?  Bless 
me,  that  is  very  extraordinary." 

Involuntarily  my  hand  went  up  to  my  necktie. 
The  old  one,  of  course.   J ust  my  luck ! 

In  her  excitement  Mrs.  Gowans  ^had  allowed 
half  of  her  body  to  follow  her  head  into  the  room. 
That,  too,  was  extraordinary.  She  now  looked  at 
me  suspiciously,  as  who  should  say  I  was  not 
acting  positively  on  the  square. 

But  1  was.  A  ladv !  And  the  shades  of  night 
were  beginning  to  fall.  Smithson,  Smithson,  jou 
dog,  who  wonui  have  thought  it  of  you  P  It  is  a 
miserable  confession  to  have  to  make,  but  I  swear 
that  I  trembled  so,  that  Mrs.  Gowans  could  hardly 
hear  me  tell  her  to  show  the  young  lady  in. 
Youne  lady  ?  Did  my  landlady  say  she  was  young 
thouflrn  P 

Piul  yourself  together,  Smithson.  She  comes, 
she  comes.  Listen  to  her  foot  in  the  nasaage. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  tread  of  Mrs.  Gowans ! 
The  lamb  frisking  at  my  door  with  an  elephant. 
The  door  was  opened  by  my  landlady,  who  sho?ed 
something  inside  and  banged  it  to.  Like  all  good 
women,  Mrs.  Gowans  was  suspicious  of  her  sisters. 

Sisters,  did  I  say  P  Of  course  I  meant  daughters, 
granddaughters,  great  granddaughters. 

"  How  do  YOU  ao  ?  "  I  said  politely,  advancing 
to  shake  hanas  with  my  visitor  and  stopping  halt 
way.  "  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you — I 
mean  won't  you  chake  a  tair, — tuts — take  a 
chair  P" 

I  paused  here,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
now  time  for  her  to  take  a  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  me,  and  the  effect  was 
as  when  in  a  dark  room  yon  turn  up  the  gas. 

Then  she  smiled,  and  with  the  greatest  self- 
possession  I  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  doubt  I  would  have  kissed 
her  at  once.  All  that  doth  become  a  man  I  dare 
do,  but  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

**I  know,"  she  faltered,  **3rou  must  think  it 
very  rude  in  me  to  come  here  in  this  unexpected 
manner^but  Mr. — Mr.  Chimley — ^you  are  his 
friend,  and — and  " 

Of  course  it  was  Dimples;  instinct  had  told 
me  so  from  the  first,  or  if  not  instinct,  the  tobaccor 
coloured  hair  and  the  saucer  eyes  and  the  nose  that 
was  unique. 

Merciful  heavens !  it  was  Dimples,  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears — blessed  tears ! 

I  saw  it  all.  That  mean,  low-minded,  fickle, 
contemptible  cad.  Gentleman  Chimley,  had  been 
seen  with  his  "  fine  woman  "  by  others  than  Jennie, 
and  this  poor  little  girl  was  broken-hearted.  She 
had  heard  Chimley  speak  of  me  as  his  friend 
(henceforth,  Chimley  senior,  we  are  strangers), 
and  had  come  to  make  me  the  receptacle  01  her 
woes.  What  could  be  more  natural  P  ^  Nothing. 
We  would  grieve  together  over  the  faithlessness 
of  this  wretch,  who  was  not  fit  to  be  a  Raleigh's 
cloak  to  the  sweet  little  angel ;  we  would  hold 
each  other  a  hands  ^qd  sob,  or  she  would  sob  and 
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I  would  hold  her  hand.  I  would  wipe  the  pretty 
tears  away  when  they  bubbled  over  the  saucers' 
edge ;  we  would  be  to  each  other  as  brother  and 
sister,  and  Dimples  would  sob  herself  to  rest  on 
my  sympathetic  bosom. 

"  Surprised  to  see  you,  Miss  Dim— I  mean  Miss 
Ventnorl"  I  exclaimed  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  not  only  very  delighted 
to  have  the  honour  of  this  visit  from  you,  but  un- 
derstand well  why  you  have  seen  fit  to  make  it, 
Dlmp — ah— now.  Miss  Ventnor,  I  know  all,  every- 
thing, and  entirely  approve  of  your  procedure. 
What  will  you  have  to  drink  P  " 

My  luck  again !  Of  course  I  should  never  have 
asked  her  that,  but  she  was  the  only  representative 
of  her  sex  who  had  visited  me  for  months,  and  it 
was  such  a  natural  question.  It  was  what  I 
always  said  after  I  had  shaken  hands  with  my 
male  visitors,  and  they  always  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

I  have  already  said  that  Dimples  was  an  angel, 
and  here  is  the  proof  of  it,  though  if  you  had  seen 
her,  you  would  never  have  thought  of  asking  for 
proof.  Well,  instead  of  starting  to  her  little  feet, 
drawing  up  her  little  body  to  its  full  height — I 
don't  know  how  many  inches  high  Dimples  was — 
and  saying  "  Sir  I  "—which  is  what  your  fine  women 
would  have  done — she  smiled  through  her  tears, 
told  me  I  was  very  kind,  and  said  that  as  she 
had  run  part  of  the  way,  she  would  like  a  glass  of 
water. 

Water !  For  the  moment  I  cotdd  not  remember 
what  it  was.  It  had  never  been  asked  for  in  my 
*  rooms  before,  but  I  knew  it  was  used  for  other 
than  drinking  purposes. 

Dimples  ffot  her  water,  which  she  sipped 
daintily,  as  if  afraid  to  intoxicate  herself,  look- 
ing at  me  the  while  over  the  top  of  her  tumbler 
with  a  trusting,  childish  gaze  that  was  either  very 
artful  or  verv  simple,  or  ooth. 

"If  you  know  all,  Mr.  Smithson,**  she  said 
eagerly, "  you  do  not  require  to  be  told  vrhyr  I 
came  to  see  you.  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  think 
me  dreadful." 

I  smiled.  The  idea  of  any  one's  thinking 
Dimples  dreadful,  was  provocative  of  mirth. 

"  X  es,  I  know  everything,"  I  answered  confi- 
dentljr,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  if  any  words 
of  mme  will  bring  the  cowardlv,  woefully  blind, 
and  utterly  caddish  Chimley  to  his  senses  " 

Dimples  pulled  her  handkerchief  from  her 
pocket. 

Oh,  please  don't  call  dear  Gentleman  names ! " 
she  exclaimed,  quivering  with  emotion. 

Dear  Gentleman !  Could  it  be  that  I  was  on  the 
wrong  tack  P 

"  Can  it  be  P"  I  asked  her  sadly,  "that  you 
love  him  after  this  (after  what,  I  hadn't  the  least 
idea,  but  one  had  to  say  something)  as  much  as 
everP" 

'  "  Oh,"  she  moaned,  **  I  like  him  very  much  as 
a  brother,  you  know ;  but  he — he  loves  mo  madly ; 
and  I — I  thought  I  loved  him,  and  now  I  find 
that  Mr. — Mr.  Barbour  is  the  man  I  really  love, 
and  I'm  very  miserable.    I  know  I'm  going  to 

So  after  all  it  was  six  of  the  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other !  Gentleman  Chimley  was  to 
get  a  Boland  for  his  Oliver. 

If  Dimples  had  not  been  such  a  little  thing,  I 
would  have  put  her  out  of  the  house.   As  it  was, 


I  shook  my  head  at  her  and  tried  to  think  of  a 
suitable  Biblical  quotation. 

So  I  am  to  understand,"  I  said  severely, 
"that  you  are  now  desirous  that  your  engage* 
ment  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Chimley,  should  come 
to  an  end  ?  Furthermore,  that  1  am  requested 
to  break  the  news  to  him  P  " 

"  You  know  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,"  faltered 
Dimples.  "  I  really  thought  I  loved  him  at  the 
time.'' 

"  Hum,"  I  said  grimly.  "I  hardljr  think  that 
can  be  looked  upon  as  an  extenuating  drcum- 
stanoe." 

"  I  know  Pm  very  wicked,"  Dimples  answered, 
with  considerable  cheerfulness. 

"And  have  you  fully  considered,"  I  asked 
sternly,  "  what  may  be  the  effect  of  this  announce- 
ment apon  the  sensitive  nature  of  my  dear  and 
much  valued  friend,  Chimley  P  Ah,  Miss  Yentnor, 
when  I  think  of  that  proud  and  loving  spirit 
crushed  to  the  dust  by  the  fell  announcement,  I 
admit  that  I  take  upon  me  the  duty  of  disclosing 
your  sentiments  to  him  with  a  strange  repug- 
nance." 

For  an  extempore  thing,  I  thought  it  rather 
pretty  at  the  time,  and  it  had  a  great  effect  on 
Dimples. 

"It  will  kill  him,"  she  cried  wildly,  "it  will 
kill  him !   Oh,  how  I  wish  I  was  in  my  grave  I " 

"No,"  I  said  calmly,  "it  will  not  kill  him. 
But  the  effect  will  be  terrible  and  lasting.  The 
Chimley  of  the  present  is  a  bright  merry  vouth  of 
various  parts,  on  whom  the  sun  has  so  &t  shone 
with  unwonted  brightness.  Henceforth  that  sun 
will  be  behind  a  cloud.  The  nature  of  (xenfJeman 
is  trustful,  he  has  no  experience  of  deceit,  he  has 
always  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  scene  of  hapni- 
ness  and  honour  and  virtue.  Such  was  tne 
Chimley  of  yesterday.  The  Chimley  of  to-morrow 
will  be  a  recluse,  a  misanthrope ;  he  will  hate  the 
sight  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  he  will  fiy  to  some 
distant  clime  to  lead  a  solitary  life  and  brood 
over  the  days  that  are  no  more,  and  the  ^rl  that 
enticed  him  to  his  doom.  Ah,  Dimples,  Dimples  " 
(in  the  hurry  and  excitement  I  thought  I  would 
risk  it,  and  she  never  noticed),  "  a  terrible  respon- 
sibility rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  girl  who  wins 
for  herself  a  good  man's  love,  and  then  flings  it 
at  his  feet.  Chimley  is  not  a  man  to  give  his 
affection  lightly  to  any  woman,  but  once  she  has 
it,  it  is  hers  for  ever.  I,  his  friend,  know  that 
you  were  the  only  girl  he  ever  loved." 

How  I  wished  I  could  have  put  it  on  like  that 
at  the  Debating  Society.  Here  was  real  eloquence. 
Poor  Dimples!  no  wonder  the  tears  were  stream- 
ing down  her  cheeks.  I  was  almost  crying 
myself. 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
heart-broken  voice,  "dear,  dear  Gentleman,  he 
told  me  himself  that  he  had  never  looked  at  anj 
girl  until  he  met  me." 

"He  did— the  miserable  liar!"  I  ejaculated» 
though  Dimples  did  not  catch  my  words. 

A&er  that  I  had  no  more  pity  for  Chimley ;  I 
assured  Dimples  that  I  woula  make  it  all  right ; 
and  when  I  parted  with  her  at  her  aunt's  door, 
where  I  had  insisted  on  convoying  her,  the  only 

Ssrson  in  the  world  I  really  loathed  was  Mr. 
arbour. 
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CHAFTEB  lY. 
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"The  qnesiion/'  said  Gentieman  Chimlej, 
ihoaglitfaUy,  after  he  had  given  me  a  piece  of 
hit  mind  for  not  being  able  to  supply  him  with 
tagm  ^  ike  qnestion  is,  can  a  man  be  engaged  to 
imo  girls  at  once  P  " 

Ue  ean,  bat  he  oughtn't,"  I  answered  briefly. 
Sridently,  Gentleman  was  coming  rapidly  to  the 
point 

It  was  the  day  following  that  on  which  I  had 
been  visited  by  Dimples,  and  Ghimley  had  walked 
into  my  parlonr  without  being  sent  for.  I  had 
not  broached  the  little  matter  of  the  engagement, 
however,  and  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that 
Chimley  conld  have  been  thinking  of  was,  that  the 
bonny  head  of  Dimples  had  a  few  hours  before 
graced  the  back  of  tne  chair  in  which  he  now  ele- 
gantly sprawled. 

"1  don't  see  that  at  all,"  he  answered,  anx« 
ioosly. 

'*Aman,"  I  said,  magisterially,  "has  no  more 
right  to  have  two  sweethearts  tlum  to  have  two 
wiTes. 

"On  the  contrary,"  retorted  Ghimley,  who  had 
e?idently  been  thinlnng  the  matter  out,  a  man 
lias  as  much  right  to  &ve  two  sweethearts,  as  to 
have  two  coats. 

The  argument  was  too  poor  to  call  for  answer, 
so  I  smoked  on  in  silence. 

"  I  have  an  idea,"  said  Gentleman,  nervously, 
"that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  mentioned— in  the  course 
of  conversation— that  I  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Miss  Yentnor." 

'*  I  calculate  that  is  so,"  I  answered,  amazed  at 
Cfaimley's  audacity;  "and  not  only  that  You 
also  mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation  that 
febe  was  Ube  only  sirl  you  ever  loved,  that  you 
were  engaged,  ana  that  the  wedding  was  only 
being  d^erred  until  you  had  fixed  upon  a  suitable 
houHe." 

I  spoke  in  cold  measured  tones,  and  Gentleman 
saw  VaaX  the  ^ame  was  up.  He  laid  down  his 
pipe,  crossed  his  legs,  uncrossed  them  again,  and 
tried  to  look  the  image  of  diapair. 

"  Smithson,"  he  said,  *^  since  we  came  up  to  col- 
%e,  you  and  I  have  been  more  like  brothers  than 
mere  friends.  That  being  so,  I  come  to  vou  in 
my  hour  of  trouble,  asking  for  that  sympathy  and 
assistance  which  I  know  you  are  so  ready  to  give." 


The  hypocrite  I 
"  I  don't  know 


know  what  you  are  talking  about,'*  I 
replied,  though  I  had  really  a  very  fair  idea. 

"  Dimples,"  said  Gentleman  tragically,  "  Dim- 
ples will  be  the  death  of  me ! 

How  p  "  I  asked  innocently,  "  has  she  jilted 
you.5»" 

"Jilted  me?  No,  indeed!  The  dear  little 
woman  is  as  true  as  steel;  but  the  fact  is, 
Bmithson,  that  when  I  saw  you  last  I  misunder- 
stood my  feeling.  I  shall  always  feel  like  a 
brother  to  Dimpfes ;  but  as  for  marriage,  you  see 
Smitbson— well,  marriage  is  a  serious  matter;  and 
—and  I'm  not  through  my  exams  yet." 

Chimley's  eloquence  failed  him  here,  and  I 
kindly  came  to  tne  rescae. 

"And  you  were  seen  in  Princes  street  the  other 
day  with  another  one  I " 

Ohimley  blushed. 


That  was  Katie,"  he  said, but  I  onlv  met  her 
by  accident ;  and  dash  it  all,  a  fellow  can  t  give  up 
speaking  to  every  girl  he  knows  because  he  is  en« 
gaged.   What  are  you  grinning  there  for  P  " 

'^fiut  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do,"  I  asked. 

"Well,  seeing  that  you  and  I  are  such  old 
friends,  and  that  it  would  be  rather  awkward  for 
me  to  explain  how  things  are — ^she  is  such  an  im- 
pulsive thing,  too — I  thought  you  might  call  and 
tell  her  that  though  I  shall  never  forget  her; 
shall,  indeed,  alwajs  think  of  her  with  feelings  of 
afiEection ;  yet  this  is  a  cruel  world,  and  it  seems  bet- 
ter on  the  whole  that  we  should  not  meet  again." 

Gentleman  Ohimley  tried  to  look  like  a  man  as 
he  spoke,  but  with  scant  success.  The  opportu- 
nity, however,  was  a  glorious  one  for  me.  t  rose^ 
and  stood  upon  the  hearthrug. 

''Gentleman,  Gentleman,'  I  said  solemnly, 
"  and  has  it  come  to  this  P  You  make  use  of  all 
your  arts  to  draw  an  innocent  little  girl  into  an 
attachment  for  yon ;  you  twist  yourseu  round  her 
very  heart,  the  mention  of  your  name  makes  her 
blush,  your  footstep  is  rapture,  her  heart  beats  as 
she  looks  upon  you  approaching  her  door ;  in  you 
she  lives  and  moves,  and  has  her  bein^.  And  then 
when  she  is  head  over  ears  in  love  with  you,  and 
feels  that  life  is  only  fair  because  of  your  love  for 
her,  you  fling  her  over.  Gentleman,  I'm  ashamed 
of  yon ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  you  \  get  thee  hence, 
away,  away ! " 

Ohimley  groaned. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said,  don't  spare  me,  I  deserve 
it  all.  I'm  a  brute— I  know  it — a  cur,  and  shall 
never  get  over  the  shock.  I'm  the  only  man  she 
cared  two  straws  for,  and  I  have  all  ner  girlish 
affection.  She  hasn't  even  a  fraction  of  love  to 
give  to  any  other  person.  She  told  me  so  herself." 

"The  lying  little  baggage!"  I  inwardly  ex- 
claimed. But  I  was  not  yet  done  with  Ghimley. 
He  was  now  playing  mouse  to  my  cat. 

''  But  let  us,"  I  reasoned,  "  put  aside  the  fact 
that  your  heartless  desertion  will  probably  break 
Dimples's  heart;  and  there  are  still  other  con- 
siderations to  be  taken  into  account.  Has  it  ever 
struck  you,  friend  Chimley,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  breach  of  promise  P  " 

Gentleman  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"She's  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  bring  a  fellow 
up,"  he  murmured,  but  somewhat  apprenensively. 

"  That's  all  you  khow,  Chimley.  I'm  sorry  to 
alarm  you,  bat  I  was  talking  over  the  subject  with 
Jennie  lately,  and  we  both  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  smaller  the  girl  the  more  dangerous." 

Chimley  groaned. 

"  And  what  is  more,"  I  continued,  "  I  happen 
to  have  a  friend,  a  lawyer,  who  is  fond  of  gathering 
statistics,  and  he  tells  me  that  rather  more  than 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  breach  of  promise  cases 
are  instituted  by  little  women  with  light  brown 
hair  and  big  eyes.  Thev  have  a  way  of  getting 
round  juries  that  is  simply  incredible,  especially  if 
they  cry  easily.  For  yonr  sake,  Gentleman,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  Dimples  isn't  the  kind  of  girl 
whose  eyes  fill  readily  with  tears.  That  means 
another  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  damages." 

"Oh,  Smitbson  ! "  poor  Chimley  (groaned,  "  it's 
all  up  with  me !  That  is  exactly  the  sort  of  girl 
she  is." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  a  bad  case,  then,"  I  said  slowly, 
**  but  you  mustn't  break  down  in  this  way,  Gentle- 
man.   I'll  call  upon  Dimples  with  pleasure— I 
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xnean  I  shall  render  jon  what  assistance  I  can 
give  with  pleasure ;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  daresaj  your  father  will  tide  you  through 
your  difficulty.  It  will  hardly  be  a  matter  of  over 
a  thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  expenses." 

Poor,  broken-down  Chimley  1  I  had  to  take  him 
borne. 

•  ••••• 

I  did  call  on  Dimples,  and  I  remained  to  lunch, 
but  all  I  told  her  was  that  I  thought  Chimley 
would  forgive  her  in  time.  I  told  Gentleman  I 
had  interviewed  Dimples,  and  that  though  she 
was  terribly  upset,  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  her 
recovering.  Thus  it  was,  that  nearly  a  whole 
month  elapsed  before  the  two  met  at  uie  house  of 
a  friend.  They  were  exceedingly  polite ;  but  when 
they  parted  they  looked  fixedly  into  each  other's 
eyes,  and  there  read  many  things  that  were  un- 
seen by  the  vulgar. 

Dear  Gentleman,"  murmured  Dimples  to  her 
looking-glass,  **how  he  loves  me!  Will  he 
never  forget?" 

Then  she  put  her  ruffles  right,  and  returned  to 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Popr  little  girl,"  said  Chimley,  as  he  descen- 
ded the  stairs,  '*  I'm  afraid  she  has  been  hard  hit 
I  must  be  more  careful." 


SONNET. 


A  DESIBH. 


RELENTLESS  Time !  clutch  not  upon  my  life 
Greedily  if  my  lips  would  troll  a  song. 
Or  my  feet  pause  that  all  this  human  throng 
Jostling  may  pass.   I  weary  with  the  strife 
That  bruises  me,  and  sharpened  to  a  knife. 
Slays  all  the  angels  of  my  thought  Along 
The  cool  lanes  let  me  travel,  and  among 
The  murmuring  arcades  of  the  woodlands,  rife 

With  voices  musical ;  to  meadows  hie 
And  watch  the  barefoot  peasant  children  smell 
Sweet  cowslip,  daisy,  ana  the  shy  hare-bell ; 

Leave  me,  I  pray  thee,  under  that  red  aky. 
And  for  one  little  hour  so  let  me  dwell. 
Forgetful  of  the  world  a-tossing  by  I 

Be&kaod  Wbllbk. 


POOB  SUBGEON  McPHEB,  B.N. 
(a  navy  sketch.) 
st  oorbon  stables,  h.d., 

TALK  about  extremes  meeting — they  certainly 
did  meet  when  Fleet  Surgeon  McKoy  and 
Surgeon  McPhee  shook  hands  for  the  first  time 
down  in  the  ward-room  mess  of  the  old  Dochem^ 
Bhort,  quondam  flag-ship  at  the  warlike  port  of 
Sheemess.  For  McPhee  was  a  tall  and  brawny 
Scot,  with  a  fist  that  he  used  to  drive  nails  with 
when  he  was  his  farmer-father's  best  man  on  the 
"  harvest-ri^ ; "  while  his  chief— MoPhee  having 
come  to  join  the  ship  as  junior — was  a  little, 
fussy,  self-important,  dark,  button-nosed  Irish- 
man, who  was  reputed  professionally  clever  be- 
cause he  had  once  cured  an  Admiral  of  the  jaun- 
dice. He  gave  himself  very  great  airs,  did  this 
wee  wee  man ;  but  he  was  not  a  favourite  in  thQ 


mess,  albeit  he  did  all  he  coald  to  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  the  service. 

The  first  lieutenant  didn't  like  Him,  becanse  he 
gave  himself  such  airs ;  the  captain  of  Marines, 
Decause  he — McKoy— was  not  sociable,  and  didn't 
smoke;  the  paymaster  wholly  and  solely  on  account 
of  his  button-nose — ^this  was  hardly  fair ;  and  the 
navi^ling  lieutenant  could  give  no  reaaon  at  all 
for  his  dislike.  But  he  used  to  say  at  timet,  when 
McKoy's  absence  permitted  him  to  do  eo — 

I  do  not  like  thee  Dr.  Fell 
The  n^ason  why  I  cannot  tell. 
Bat  I  do  not  like  thee  Dr.  Fell. 

McPhee  hadn't  been  five  days  in  the  mess  before 
he  had  made  himself  a  general  &.vourite.  He  was 
jolly  and  genial,  laughed  at  other  people's  jokes, 
listened  to  other  oeople's  conversation,  laughed 
when  telling  a  gooa  story  himself,  or  when  crack- 
ing a  joke,  which  was  excusable,  seeing  that  theT 
made  every  one  else  lauarh.  McPhee — as  I  call 
him ;  he  is  still  afloat-— had,  I  believe,  a  kindly 
heart  of  his  own,  and  I  suppose  thought  every 
body  else  should  have  the  same,  so  he  considered 
it  pretty  hard  linos  when  wee  McKoy  began  to 
keep  him  down,  but  I  don't  think  McKoy  liked 
him  from  the  first  night.  I  was  there  on  that 
first  night,  and  I'm  not  likely  ever  to  forget  it. 
McPhee  made  himself  most  perfectly  at  home ;  he 
was  in  fine  form,  and  fine  physique ;  he  had  come 
from  Glasgow  that  very  day.  And  he  was  on  the 
very  best  of  terms  with  himself,  and  was  not  even 
over-awed  by  the  presence  of  the  captain,  who 
happened  to  be  dining  that  evening  in  the  ward- 
room — ^but  he  ought  to  have  been  so,  being  a 
straneer  and  a  young  man.  The  best  of  the  fun 
was  that  McPhee  pretended  that  night,  he  could 
speak  nothing  but  Scotch,  and  he  did  speak  noth* 
ing  else.  The  very  first  words  he  gave  utterance 
to  startled  the  table,  and  held  it  spell-bound  for 
a  few  seconds.  They  were  addressed  to  the 
steward,  who  was  bending  p<^tely  over  his  shoulder 
and  whispering — 

•*  Soup,  sir." 

'*What  hae  ye  P"  said  McPhee.  He  didn't 
whisper.  "Eh?  What?"  "  Weel,  I'U  tak 
mulligee  tawny." 

The  captain,  who  was  Scotch,  tittered,  the  com- 
mander, one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever  drew  a 
sword,  looked  amused,  and  the  steward  made  a  sly 
effort  to  swallow  half  a  yard  of  his  spotless  napkin. 

The  captain  rather  drew  AlcPhee  out  after  this; 
it  was  not  a  difficult  operation,  droll  remark  fol- 
lowed droll  remark,  good  thing  after  good  thing 
rattled  in  "  their  ranks,"  but  all  couched  in  the 
broadest  Doria  I  may  say  with  truth  that  the 
whole  of  that  evening  McPhee  had  possession  of 
the  table,  and  kept  it  in  a  roar,  even  the  mess- 
man  had  to  get  behind  the  curtain  and  laugh  till 
he  split  his  best  waistcoat. 

The  captain  himself,  honest  man,  forgot  all 
his  dignity  and  all  the  dignity  of  the  service.  He 
at  one  time  fairly  exploded,  all  the  table  followed 
suit,  and  such  laughing  and  cheering  and  rattling  of 
glasses,  I  never  heard  before  in  the  service. 

I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  in  not  one  iota 
of  etiquette,  either  as  re^rds  the  service  or  his 
status  asaffentleman,  did  McPhee  fail  that  nighL 
But  he  stuck  to  the  Doric 

Well,  if  next  morning  his  messmates  expected 
to  hear  McPhee  speaking  Scotch,  they  were  dia* 
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ippointed.  The  yoanff  snrgeon  was  calm  and 
i%nified,  and  his  English  was  fanltless  even  in 
accent. 

It  was  evident  then  that  the  Doric  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  was  only  McPhee's  little  joke,  and 
ererybody  took  it  in  right  good  part  except  McKoy. 
He  tossed  his  uutton-nose,  ana  remarked  that  it 
vaa  Qsestionable  sport,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
that  oe  for  one  did  not  like  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 

There  was  no  Doric  at  table  that  evening,  bnt 
ioT  all  that  no  one  forgot  the  fun  they  had  had,  and 
often  when  mesia  were  invited  who  know  not 
McPhee,  the  brother  officers  of  that  young  officer 
would  gather  around  him  and  say : 

Oh !  I  say  McPhee,  old  man,  we  want  to  get 
come  Tearing  fan  to-ni£[ht.  Captain  So-and-so,  or 
Adjntant  Thingnmray  is  coming  off ;  can  we  have 
a  Scotch  night  ?    Are  you  in  form  P 

"  In  form,"  McPhee  would  reply, "  to  be  sure, 
and  I'll  be  delighted  to  air  my  native  tongue." 

Then  when  the  guests  came  off  they  would  be 
told  about  the  broad  Scotch  doctor,  who  couldn't 
8peak  a  word  of  English  to  s^ve  his  life. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  McPhee's  funny 
sayiogs  and  stories  on  nights  like  these,  but  he 
never,  unless  asked,  repeated  anj^  of  his  previous 
yams,  nor  told  the  same  one  twice  over.  Every 
"Scotch  nigbf'was  complete  in  itself,  and  per- 
fectlT  original,  so  that  his  own  messmates  haa  as 
mQco  amusement  as  the  guests. 

Now  we  sailor  officers  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  free 
and  easy  than  soldiers.  We  do  not  give  ourselves 
BO  many  airs,  we  seldom  mouth  our  English,  we 
tpeok  straight  out;  we  seldom  lisp,  and  we  don't 
er— hah— er— our  sentences— -er — languish— don't 
yon  know  ?   Bnt  many  soldiers  do. 

Ratter  of  the  Dockemshai-t  met  Snrgeon  McPhee 
one  day  on  shore,  and  rushed  up  to  him. 

"  Glad  I've  met  you,"  he  cried.  "  J nst  on  the 
way  to  the  barracks  to  say  '  how  do  P '  to  an  old 
friend  or  rather  acquaintance  of  mine.  Met  him 
oat  at  the  Cape.  A  regular  stack-up  dandy.  Im- 
maculate in  every  way.  Couldn't  pick  his  ^love  up 
if  he  dropped  it  without  an  accident  to  his  lower 
garments.    Come  on." 

"Precisely  the  sort  of  man/'  replied  McPhee, 
•*  that  I  don't  care  to  meet" 

Oh !  but  I  do  care  you  should  meet  him  ;  he's 
coming  off  next  guest-mght,  and  I  want  you  to  give 
us  a  ^tch  night" 

"Sha'n't,"  said  McPhee  doggedly;  "these 
Scotch  nights  are  getting  irksome." 

"Never." 

**  But  they  are  to  me." 

^  I  sha'n't  have  a  refusal,  I  can  tell  you,  Mister 
Sandy  Sawbones.  I  tell  you  that  on  Thursday 
next  yon  must  give  us  *  a  nicht  wi'  Burns.' " 

This  allusion  to  his  favourite  bard  softened 
McPhee. 

He  smiled,  and  next  moment  Butter  and  ho 
vere  going  arm  in  arm  towards  the  barracks. 

They  found  the  mess  room  empty,  except  for  the 
presence  of  the  officer  they  had  come  to  visit. 
This  gentleman  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  mantelpiece.  He  stuck  his  eyeglass  under  his 
brow  as  Butter  and  his  companion  —  both  in 
mafU-- entered,  and  stared  for  two  seconds  and 
three  (quarters  before  he  spoke.  This  was  meant 
to  be  impressive. 

Then  he  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"  Six  minutes  late,  Buttt^w,"  he  drawled ;  **  just 
)4e  a  sailow,  keeping  a  fellah  waiting." 
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"  Here  we  are  at  last,  anyhow,"  cried  Butter, 
not  troubling  to  make  any  apology.  Let  me  in- 
troduce you  two  friends.  Dr.  McPhee — Captain 
Augustus  Hans  de  Haw-Haw.  The  Haw-Haw 
with  a  hyphen.   There  you  are." 

This  was  offhand,  anyhow. 

"Delighted,  I'm  sure,"  said  Haw-Haw,  ap- 
proaching two  white  fingers  to  meet  the  grasp  of 
that  brown  nail-driver  of  McPhee's.  McPhee 
gave  him  the  grip  cordial.  Haw-Haw  winced  and 
started,  and  the  eyeglass  dropped. 

**  Hoo's  a'  wi'  ye  ?  "  said  McPhee. 

The  eyeglass  went  up  again,  and  Haw-Haw 
looked  at  Butter  in  some  astonishment,  then  drew 
slightly  aside.  He  said  to  Butter,  as  soon  as 
McPhee  had  gone — 

"  Isn't  —  er  —  your  friend  —  er  —  somewhat 
vulgah?" 

"Bight  good  fellow,"  said  Butter,  with  em- 
phasis ;  **  but  speaks — er — broad  English." 

"  English  you  call  it  P  "  said  Augustus  Hans  de 
Haw-Haw.  ^  I  should — er — call  it  something  else, 
don't  you  know  P  " 

McPhee  did  give  them  "a  nicht  wi' Bums.'' 
McPhee  was  in  first-rate  form,  and  even  Augustus 
Hans  was  often  obliged  to  smile  at  his  drolleries. 
Once  or  twice,  indeed,  he  complimented  McPhea 
by  saying — 

**  Oh,  weally  now — er — I  wish  you  wouldn't." 

The  truth  is,  Augustus  Hans  de  Haw-Haw  wore 
stays,  a  corset  in  fact,  and  if  he  had  had  to  laugh, 
there  would  have  been  a  catrastophe. 

In  the  course  of  dessert  the  subject  of  dancing 
was  mooted,  and  McPhee  was  loud  in  praise  of  the 
Scottish  reel,  the  Highland  fiing,  and  Ghillie 
Callum  ;  the  English  waltz  he  characterised  as — 

•*  No  dancin'  ava* — a  wheen  half-naked  lassies 
and  chiels  wi'  tail-coats  and  tioht  troosers 
whirlin'  roun'  the  room  to  music,  slow  and  solemn 
eneuch  to  kill  a  coo.  But  look  at  a  reel,  look  how 
the  lads  fling  their  houghs,  and  listen  to  their 
hearty  hoochs!  Or  tak'  Ghillie  Galium  itsel' 
noo." 

Here  the  doctor  paused  and  glanced  over  Lis 
shoulder  at  the  deck. 

"  What  are  you  looking  for,  McPhee  P  "  cried  the 
commander. 

"  Man !"  he  replied, "  if  I  had  but  the  poker  and 
the  taings,  I'd  " 

"  You'll  have  my  sword,"  from  one  end  of  the 
table. 

"  And  mine,"  from  the  other. 

"Out  with  them,"  cried  McPhee.  "Hooch! 
Hurrah!  Steward,  tell  the  band  to  play  the 
Hielan  Laddie." 

The  band  had  been  practising  this  very  tune  all 
the  forenoon,  for  it  is  needless  to  say  this  part  of 
the  evening  performance  had  been  pre-arranged. 

Much  to  Augustus  Hans  surprise,  McPhee 
pulled  his  boots  off.  The  swords  were  placed,  the 
band  struck  up,  everybody  was  on  foot,  standing 
even  on  lockers  and  chairs,  the  very  sentry  peeped 
in  from  behind  the  curtain,  such  a  scene  and  such 
a  performance  had  seldom  been  witnessed  before 
in  the  ward-room  of  a  flag-ship  in  the  Boyal  Navy. 
It  was  perfect  in  se,  and  wildly  encored.  But 
Ghillie  Callum — the  sword  dance— as  my  Scotch 
readers  know,  is  one  of  those  things  that  if  well 
done,  and  carried  out  to  twelve  steps,  the  finaU 
furious,  won't  respond  to  any  encore,  without  an 
interv^  for  pulmonary  refreshment. 

As  he  was  undressing  himself  that  night. 
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Angnsttis  Hans  de  Haw-Haw  said  to  his  looking- 
glass — 

"  The  next  time  I  dine  with  that  extraordinary 
fellah  I  shan't  wear  my  corset." 

Bnt  Angustas  Hans  met  a  qniet,  calm,  digni- 
fied English  speaking  gentleman  at  a  picnic 
some  days  afterwards.  It  was  McFhee.  And 
Angustas  Hans  had. more  need  of  his  eye-glass 
than  ever. 

*  No,  McKoy  did  not  like  McPhee  from  the  first, 
and  in  about  a  month's  time  he  began  to  hate 
him.  McPhee  didn't  mind  it  much,  though  it 
was  sometimes  annoying  to  have  to  stop  on  board 
on  lovely  summer  evenings,  when  he  would  have 
much  preferred  being  walking  round  Minster. 
But  McKoy  had  a  wife  on  shore — sick  she  was — 
and  lived  on  shore.  McPhee  hadn't,  and  lived  on 
board,  and  there  is  a  standing  ,  order  in  the 
service  that  if  there  be  two  surgeons  on  a  ship  in 
harbour,  one  of  these  is  to  be  found  on  boara  at 
lill  times. 

So  poor  McPhee  had  to  be  content,  for  the  most 
part,  with  looking  at  the  shore  a  long  way  off,  as 
Moses  did  at  the  promised  land. 

Sometimes  McPhee's  afternoon  life  was  rendered 
a  little  less  monotonous,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Princess  Alice — the  ship  I  mean,  she  was  then 
afloat— bringing  a  say  company  of  lads  and  lasses 
— with  an  Admiralty  order  to  permit  them  to 
dance  on  board  the  Dockemshort,  They  brought 
their  own  music  and  their  own  wine,  and  sentries 
had  to  be  doubled  to  prevent  them  from  making 
the  sailors  drunk.  But  on  the  whole  these  after- 
noons were  enjoyable  enough  to  McPhee. 

The  more  MxjPhee  didn't  seem  to  mind  McKcy's 
nngentlemanly  treatment  of  him,  the  more  McKoy 
fried  to  annoy  and  badger  him. 

In  the  sick  bay— listen  to  this,  intending  can- 
didates for  medical  commissions  in  the  Boyal 
Uavy-^-McKoy  did  not  deign  to  consult  with 
his  junior,  but  treated  him  as  a  dresser,  a  nurse  or 
hospital  clerk.  So  while  his  superior  officer  was 
asking  questions  of  a  patient,  and  taking  the 
bearings  of  a  case,  McPhee  had  to  sit  on  one 
side  and  try  to  look  as  dignified  or  as  indifferent 
as  the  circumstances  would  permit  of. 

Little  McKoy  pretended  to  have  a  very  deep 
insight  into  all  the  mysteries  of  his  profession. 
He  could  hear,  or  pretended  he  could,  the  beating 
of  a  man's  heart  during  general  quarters,  if  he 
only  put  the  stethescope  to  his  chest,  or  vesicu- 
lar breathing,  when  the  men  were  holystoning 
decks.   He  was  very  learned. 

He  kept  about  five-aud*  twenty  men  on  the  sick 
list  on  board  ship,  although  the  splendid  naval 
hospital  of  Ohatnam  was  only  a  few  miles  up 
stream.  But  whenever  McKoy  went  away  on  leave 
McPhee  let  the  men  have  the  benefit  of  the  little 
man's  absence,  and  reaped  the  benefit  himself, 
for  he  cleared  the  ship  of  patients,  thm  ho  could 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and  go  on  shore  when  he 
pleased. 

Yes,  Fleet  Surffeon  McKoy  very  often  went  on 
leave — whenever  he  could  in  fact.  But  he  man- 
aged most  eficctnallv  to  spoil  poor  McPhee^s  leave 
going.  Whenever  the  latter  wanted  to  go  for  a 
week's  spell,  his  chief  wanted  to  go  himself.  The 
down-trodden  worm  turned  at  last ;  McPhee  spoke 
his  mind  one  evening  to  McKoy  on  the  main  deck. 
McKoy  was  furious.  He  stamped  and  raved,  pacing 
up  and  down  all  the  time  like  a  caged  monkey,  and 


turning  so  qnickly  that  his  frock-coat  tails  flew  over 
his  head  and  nearly  knocked  his  cap  off.  McPhee 
said  too  much.  Though  he  talked  quietly  his 
words  were  bitter  and  to  the  point.  Too  much  so, 
because  when  a  junior  surgeon  threatens  to  pick 
his  chief  up  by  the  back  of  the  nock  and  drop  nim 
into  the  engine-room,  it  becomes  a  court-martial 
ease.  Several  men  heard  the  quaiTcl,  besides  the 
sentry. 

Next  day  McPhee  was  reported  and  planked 
before  his  captain ;  very  disconsolate  he  looked,  as 
he  left  his  cabin  to  go  on  deck.  He  was  ruined. 
He  felt  he  was.  But  just  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
a  boy  handed  him  a  morsel  of  pajier.  On  it  were 
the  words — "  Make  the  doctor  bring  witnesses." 

Hope  sprang  up  in  McPhee's  breast.  When 
accused,  he  simply  turned  to  his  captain,  and 
said,  quietly— 

"  Dr.  McKoy  has,  no  doubt,  witnesses  P  " 

To  be  sure  he  had,  and  they  were  all  brought 
np.  McKoy  tried  them  every  way.  They  knew 
nothing ;  they  had  heard  nothing. 

So  McKoy  lost  his  case,  and  looked  very  foolish. 
But  he  also  looked  very  black. 

Ho  told  McPhee  that  same  evening  that  his 
(McPhee's)  time  in  the  Hag-ship  was  drawing  to 
a  close ;  that  he  (McKoy)  could  compass  that. 

Some  time  after  the  junior  surgeon  told  his 
chief  he  had  the  commander's  permission  to  go 
on  a  week's  leave. 

"  By  George !  "  said  he  of  the  button-nose,  •*  yon 
sha'n't  have  it.  I  go  on  shore  at  two  o'clock,  and 
I'll  see  the  captain.  Two  of  us  can't  leave  the 
ship.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  J  shall  ask  a  week's  leave  of 
the  captain.   Ho,  ho  I " 

Now,  although  McPhee  had  quite  made  np  his 
mind  to  have  this  week's  leave,  he  made  no  sort 
of  complaint.  But  it  touched  the  honest  com- 
mander 8  heart  to  see  him  standing  quietly,  but 
sadly,  by  the  gangway,  as  the  boat  was  about  to 
shove  off. 

"  Hold  on  !  "  he  cried.  «  Jump  in  McPhee ;  I'll 
be  responsible." 

It  was  now  evident  to  every  officer  in  th©  boat 
that  a  race  was  on — a  race  for  leave.  The 
captain's  house  was  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  steps ;  the  road  lay  through  the  dock- 
yard. Whispered  bets  were  made  freely,  the  odds 
being  in  favour  of  the  "young  'un."  But  the 
navigating  lieutenant,  who  was  steering,  so 
managed  the  landing,  that  McKoy  got  out  first, 
was  up  the  steps,  and  across  the  bridge,  ero 
McPhee  started.   This  was  only  fair. 

"  Go  it,  ye  devils !  "  cried  the  paymaster,  as  the 
race  began  in  earnest.  "  Hurrah ! "  cried  some  one 
else. 

McPhee  soon  caught  his  senior  np,  but  his 
senior  put  on  the  spurt ;  so  on  they  went,  neck 
and  neck — madly,  wildly,  leaping  over  coils  of 
rope,  jumping  over  spars.  The  dockyard  maties 
stopped  work  and  stared,  the  stolid  policeman 
gaped  aghast.  Somebody,  they  thought,  must 
be  very  iU  indeed  before  doctors  would  run  like 
this.  They  were  neck  and  neck  when  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  captain's  door.  Then  wind  told, 
and  McKoy  fell  behind.  McPhee  rang  the 
captain's  bell,  then  rushed  boldly  in  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer ;  and  so,  when  McKoy  came  up, 
panting,  with  one  hand  on  his  heart,  it  was  only 
to  be  told  that  McPhee  had  secured,  not  ft  week, 
but  a  fortnight's  leave. 
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But  who  ever  sncoeeded  well  in  this  life  who 
hicked  against  the  pricks  P 

McKoy,  as  soon  as  he  got  a  chance,  yisited  the 
great  medical  chief  at  Somerset  House,  and  one 
week  after  that  down  came  poor  McPhee's  ap« 
poiatment  to  a  foreign  station. 

The  last  thing  he  heard  was  the  bandplaying 
his  favonrite  "  Farewell  to  Lochaber."  The  last 
iking  he  saw  was  he  of  the  bntton*noB6  standing^ 
grinning,  on  the  pier. 


IDLE  THOUGHTS. 

ST  Air  IDLE  FELLOW. 
OH  GSTTIKO  ON  IN  THB  WOBLD, 

rOT  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  for  an  idle 
I  fellow  to  think  abont,  is  itP  But  out- 
siders, jou  know,  often  see  most  of  the  game; 
and,  sitting  in  my  arbour  by  the  wayside,  smok- 
ing  my  nookah  of  contentment,  and  eating 
the  sweet  lotus-leaves  of  indolence,  I  can 
look  out  musingly  upon  the  whirling  throng 
that  rdls  and  tumbles  past  me  on  the  great  high 
road  of  life. 

Never-ending  is  the  wild  procession.  Day  and 
night  yon  can  hear  the  quick  tramp  of  the  myriad 
feet — some  running,  some  walking,  some  halting 
and  lame;  but  afl  hastening,  all  eager  in  the 
feverish  race;  all  straining  life  and  limb  and 
keart  and  soul  to  reach  the  ever-receding  horizon 
ef  sQocess. 

Mark  them  as  they  surge  along — ^men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  gentle  and  simple,  fair 
and  foul,  rich  and  pOor,  merry  and  sad — all 
hnrr^ng,  bustling,  scrambling.  The  strong 
pnsmng  aside  the  weak,  the  cunning  creeping 
past  the  foolish;  those  behind  elbowing  tnose 
Wore;  those  in  front  kicking,  as  they  run,  at 
those  behind.  Look  close,  and  see  the  flitting 
show  1  Here  is  an  old  man  panting  for  breath ; 
and  there  a  timid  maiden,  driven  by  a  hard 
and  sharp-faced  matron ;  here  is  a  studious  youth, 
reading  "How  to  get  on  in  the  World,"  and 
letting  everybody  pass  him  as  he  stumbles  along 
with  his  eyes  on  his  book ;  here  is  a  bored-looking 
man,  with  a  fashionably-dressed  woman  jogging 
his  elbow;  here  a  boy,  gazing  wistfully  back  at 
the  sunny  village  that  he  never  a^ain  will  see ; 
here,  with  firm  and  easy  step,  stndes  a  broad- 
shouIdeTed  man ;  and  here,  with  stealthv  tread,  a 
thin-lboedy  stooping  fellow  dodges  and  shuffles 
upon  his  way ;  nere,  with  gaze  fixed  always  on 
the  ground,  an  artful  rogue  carefully  works  his 
way  from  side  to  side  of  tne  road,  and  thinks  he 
is  going  forward ;  and  here  a  youth  with  a  noble 
face  stands,  hesitating  as  he  looks  from  the 
distant  goal  to  the  mud  beneath  his  feet. 

And  now  into  sight  comes  a  fair  girl,  with  her 
dainty  face  growing  more  wrinkled  at  everv  step ; 
ftnd  now  a  careworn  man,  and  now  a  nopetul 
kd. 

A  motley  throng— a  motley  throng!  Prince 
and  beggar,  sinner  and  saint,  butcher  and  baker 
sad  candlestick-maker,  tinkers  and  tailor<),  and 
plooghboys  and  sailors— all  jostling  along  toge- 
ther.   Here  the  counsel  in  his  wig  and  gown, 


and  here  the  old  Jew  cfethesman  under  his  dingy 
tiara;  here  the  soldier  in  his  scarlet,  and  here 
the  undertaker's  mute  in  streaming  hat-band  and 
worn  cotton  gloves;  here  the  mus^  scholar, 
fumbling  his  faded  leaves,  and  here  the  scented 
actor,  dangling  his  showy  seals.  Here  the  glib 
politician,  crying  his  legislative  panaceas ;  and  here 
the  peripatetic  Cheap- Jack,  iiolding  aloft  his 
quack  cures  for  human  ills.  Here  the  sleek 
capitalist,  and  there  the  sinewy  labourer;  here 
the  man  of  science,  and  here  the  shoeblack,  here  the 
poet,  and  here  the  water-rate  collector;  here  the 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  there  the  ballet-dancer. 
Here  a  red-nosed  publican,  shouting  the  praises 
of  his  vats;  and  here  a  temperance  lecturer;  here 
a  judge,  and  there  a  swindler ;  here  a  priest* 
and  there  a  gambler.  Here  a  Jewelled  duchess, 
smiling  and  gracious ;  here  a  thin  lodging-house 
keeper,  irritable  with  cooking ;  and  here  a  wab« 
bline,  strutting  thing,  tawdry  in  paint  and  finery. 

Cheek  by  cheek,  they  struggle  onward.  Scream- 
ing, cursing,  and  praying,  laughing,  singing,  and 
moaning,  they  rush  past  side  by  side.  Their  speed 
never  slackens,  the  race  never  ends.  There  is  no 
wayside  rest  for  them,  no  halt  by  cooling  fountains, 
no  pause  beneath  green  shades.  On,  on,  on — on 
through  the  heat  and  the  crowd  and  the  dust — 
on,  or  they  will  be  trampled  down,  and  lost — on, 
with  whirling  brain  and  tottering  limbs — on,  till 
the  heart  grows  sick,  and  the  eyes  grow  blurred, 
and  a  gurgling  groan  tells  tnose  behind  they 
may  close  up  anotner  space. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  killing  pace  and  the 
stoney  track,  who,  but  the  sluggard  or  the  dolt, 
can  hold  aloof  from  the  course  P  Who — ^like  the 
belated  traveller  that  stands  watching  fairy  revels 
till  he  snatches  and  drains  the  golnin  cup,  and 
springs  into  the  whirling  circle — can  view  the  mad 
tumult,  and  not  be  drawn  into  its  midst  P  Not  I, 
for  one.  I  confess  to  the  wayside  arbour,  the  pipe 
of  contentment,  and  the  lotus-leaves  being  alto- 
gether unsuitable  metaphors.  They  sounded  very 
nice  and  philosophical,  out  Pm  afraid  I  am  not 
the  sort  of  person  to  sit  in  arbours,  smoking  pipes, 
when  there  is  any  fun  going  on  outside.  I  think 
I  more  resemble  the  Irishman,  who,  seeing  a  crowd 
collecting,  sent  his  little  girl  out  to  ask  if  there 
was  going  to  be  a  row — "  'Cos,  if  so,  father  would 
like  to  be  in  it." 

I  love  the  fierce  strife.  I  like  to  watch  it.  I 
like  to  hear  of  people  getting  on  in  it— battling 
their  way  bravely  and  fairly,  tliat  is — not  slipping 
through  by  luck  or  trickery.  It  slirs  one  s  old 
Saxon  fighting  blood,  like  the  tales  of  "  knights 
who  fought  'gainst  fearful  odds "  thrilled  us  in 
our  schoolboy  days. 

And  fighting  the  battle  of  life  ia  fighting  against 
fearful  oads,  too.  There  are  giants  and  dragons 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  the  golden  casket 
that  they  guard  is  not  so  easy  to  win  as  it  appears 
in  the  story-books.  There,  Algernon  takes  one 
long,  last  look  at  the  ancestral  hall,  dashes  the 
tear-drop  from  his  eye,  and  goes  off— to  return  in 
three  years*  time,  rolling  in  riches.  The  authors 
do  not  tell  us  "  how  it's  done,"  which  is  a  pity,  fur 
it  would  surely  prove  exciting. 

But  then  not  one  novelist  in  a  thousand  ever 
does  tell  us  the  real  story  of  their  hero.  They 
linger  for  a  dozen  pages  over  a  tea-party,  but  sum 
up  a  life's  history  with  "  he  had  become  one  of 
our  merchant  princes,"  or,  "  he  was  now  a  great 
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artist,  with  the  world  at  his  feet.*'  Why,  there 
is  more  real  life  in  one  of  Gilbert's  patter-songs 
than  in  half  the  biographical  novels  ever  written. 
He  relates  to  ns  all  the  various  steps  by  which 
his  office-boy  rose  to  be  the  "  ruler  of  the  Queen's 
navee,"  and  explains  to  us  how  the  briefless  bar- 
rister managed  to  become  a  great  and  good 
judge,  "ready  to  try  this  breach  o!  promise  of 
marriage."  It  is  in  the  petty  details,  not  in 
the  great  results,  that  the  interest  of  existence 
lies. 

What  we  really  want  is  a  novel  showing  us  all 
the  hidden  under-current  of  an  ambitions  man^s 
career — his  struggles,  and  failures,  and  hopes,  his 
disappointments,  and  victories.  It  would  be  an  im- 
mense success.  I  am  sure  the  wooing  of  Fortune 
would  prove  quite  as  interesting  a  tale  as  the 
wooing  of  any  flesh  and  blood  maiden,  though, 
by-the-way,  it  would  read  extremely  similar ;  for 
Fortune  is,  indeed,  as  the  ancients  painted  her, 
very  like  a  woman — not  auite  so  unreasonable 
ana  inconsistent,  but  nearly  so — and  the  pursuit 
is  much  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  Ben 
Jonson's  couplet— 

court  a  mistrcBS,  she  denies  you, 
Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you — 

puts  them  both  in  a  nutshell.  A  woman  never 
thoroughly  cares  for  her  lover  until  he  has  ceased 
to  care  for  her;  and  it  is  not  until  you  have 
snapped  your  fingers  in  Fortune's  face,  and  turned 
on  your  heel,  that  she  begins  to  smile  upon  you. 

But  by  that  time,  you  do  not  much  care  whether 
she  smiles  or  frowns.  Why  could  she  not  have 
smiled  when  her  smiles  would  have  thrilled  you 
with  ecstasy?  Everything  comes  too  late  in  this 
world. 

Good  people  say  that  it  is  quite  right  and 
proper  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  it  proves 
ambition  is  wicked. 

Bosh!  Good  people  are  altogether  wrong. 
(They  always  are,  in  my  opinion.  We  never 
agree  on  any  single  point)  What  would  the 
world  do  without  ambitious  people,  I  should  like 
to  know  P  Why,  it  would  be  as  flabby  as  a 
Norfolk  dumplinj;.  Ambitious  people  are  the 
leaven  which  raises  it  into  wholesome  bread. 
Without  ambitious  people,  the  world  would  never 
get  up.  They  are  the  Dusybodies  who  are  about 
early  in  the  morning,  hammering,  shouting,  and 
rattling  the  fire-irons,  and  rendering  it  generally 
mpossible  for  the  rest  of  the  house  to  remain 
n  bed. 

Wrong  to  be  ambitious,  forsooth !  The  men 
wrong,  who,  with  bent  back  and  sweating  brow,  cut 
the  smooth  road  over  which  humanity  marches  for- 
ward from  generation  to  generation  I  Men 
wrong,  for  using  the  talents  that  their  Master 
has  entrusted  to  them — for  toiling  while  others 
play  I 

Of  course  they  are  seeking  their  reward.  Man 
is  not  ffiven  that  god-like  unselfishness  that  thinks 
only  01  others'  good.  But  in  working  for  them- 
selves they  are  working  for  us  all.  We  are  so 
bound  together  that  no  man  can  labour  for  him- 
self alone.  Each  blow  he  strikes  in  his  own 
behalf  helps  to  mould  the  Universe.  The  stream, 
in  struggling  onward,  turns  the  mill-wheel ;  the 
coral  insect,  fashioning  its  tiny  cell,  .joins  conti- 
nents to  Que  another  ^  an4  the  ambitious  man, 


building  a  pedestal  for  himself,  leaves  a  monu- 
ment to  posterity.  Alexander  and  Csesar  fought 
for  their  own  ends,  but,  in  doing  so,  they  put  a 
belt  of  civilization  half  round  the  earth.  Stephen- 
son, to  win  a  fortune,  invented  the  steam-engine ; 
and  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  in  order  to  keep 
a  comfortable  home  for  Mrs.  Shakespeare  and  the 
little  Shakespeares. 

Contented,  unambitious  people  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way.  They  form  a  neai^  useful  back- 
ground for  great  portraits  to  be  painted  against ; 
and  they  make  a  respectable,  if  not  particularly 
intelligent,  audience  for  the  active  spirits  of  the 
age  tu  play  before.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  contented  people  so  long  as  they  keep 
quiet.  But  do  not,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  them 
go  strutting  about,  as  they  are  so  fond  of  doing, 
crying  out  that  they  are  the  true  models  for  the 
whole  species.  Why,  they  are  the  deadheads, 
the  drones  in  the  great  hive,  the  street  crowds 
that  lounge  about,  gaping  at  those  who  are 
working. 

And  let  them  not  imagine  either — as  they  are 
also  fond  of  doing ~that  they  are  very  wise  and 
philosophical,  and  that  it  is  a  very  artful  thmg  to 
i>e  contented.  It  may  be  true  tliat  "  a  contented 
mind  is  happy  anywhere,"  but  so  is  a  Jerusalem 
pony,  and  the  consequence  is  that  both  are  put 
anywhere  and  are  treated  anyhow.  "  Oh,  yon  need 
not  bother  about  him,**  is  what  is  said;  "  he  is 
very  contented  as  he  is,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
disturb  him."  And  so  your  contented  party  is 
passed  over,  and  the  discontented  man  gets  hia 
place. 

If  yon  are  foolish  enough  to  be  contented,  don't 
show  it,  but  grumble  with  the  rest;  and  if  you 
can  do  with  a  little,  ask  for  a  great  deal.  Because 
if  ^ou  don't,  you  won't  get  any.  In  this  world, 
it  IS  necessary  to  adopt  the  principle  pursued  by 
the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  damages,  and  to 
demand  ten  times  more  than  you  are  ready  to 
accept.  If  you  can  feel  satisfied  with  a  hundred, 
begin  b;^  insisting  on  a  thousand ;  if  you  start  by 
suggesting  a  hundred,  you  will  only  get  ten. 

It  was  by  not  foUowmg  this  simple  plan  that 
poor  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  came  to  such  g^ief. 
He  fixed  the  summit  of  his  earthly  bliss  at  living 
in  an  orchard  with  an  amiable  woman  and  a  cow, 
and  he  never  attained  even  that.  He  did  get  as 
far  as  the  orchard,  but  the  woman  was  not 
amiable,  and  she  brought  her  mother  with  her, 
and  there  was  no  cow.  Now,  if  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  for  a  large  country  estate,  a  houseful  <^ 
angels,  and  a  cattle  show,  he  might  have  lived  to 
possess  his  kitchen  garden  and  one  head  of  live 
stock,  and  even  possibly  have  come  across  that 
rara'avis — a  reauy  amiable  woman. 

What  a  terribly  dull  aflair,  too,  life  must  be  for 
contented  people!  How  heavy  the  time  must 
hang  upon  their  hands,  and  what  on  earth  do 
they  occupy  their  thoughts  with,  supposing  that 
they  have  any  ?  ^  Heading  the  paper  and  smoking 
seems  to  be  the  intellectual  food  of  the  majority 
of  them,  to  which  the  more  energetic  add  playing 
the  fiute  and  talking  about  the  aSairs  of  the  next- 
door  neighbour. 

They  never  know  the  excitement  of  expectation, 
nor  the  stem  delight  of  accomplished  effort,  such 
as  stir  the  pulse  of  the  man  who  has  objects,  and 
hopes,  and  plans.  To  the  ambitious  man,  life  is  a 
brilliant  game— a  game  that  calls  forth  all  his 
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taet,  and  energy,  and  nerre — a  game  to  be  won, 
in  the  long  ran.  by  the  qnick  eye  and  the  steady 
hand,  and  yet  naving  sufficient  chance  aboat  its 
worldng  out  to  give  it  all  the  glorious  zest  of  un- 
certainty. He  exults  in  it,  as  the  strong  swimmer 
in  the  heaving  billows,  as  Uie  athlete  in  tne  wrestle, 
the  soldier  in  the  battle. 

And  if  he  be  defeated,  he  wins  the  grim  joy  of 
fighting ;  if  he  lose  the  race,  he,  at  least,  has  had 
I  ran.  Better  to  work  and  fail,  than  to  sleep  one's 
life  away. 

So,  walk  up,  walk  up,  walk  up.  Walk  up,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  !  walk  up,  boys  and  girls !  Show 
yonr  skill  and  try  vour  strength;  brave  your  luck, 
and  prove  your  pluck.  Walk  up!  the  show  is 
never  dosed,  and  the  game  is  always  goiuff.  The 
only  genuine  sport  in  all  the  fair,  gentlemen — 
highly  respectaole,  and  strictly  moral — patronized 
hj  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry.  Established 
in  the  year  one,  c^entlemen,  and  been  flourishing 
erer  since ! — ^walk  up.  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  take  a  hand.  There  are  prizes  for  all, 
and  all  can  play.  There  is  gold  for  the  man  and 
fame  for  the  boy ;  rank  for  tne  maiden  and  plea- 
rare  for  the  fool.  Walk  up,  walk  up !— all  prizes, 
and  no  blanks ;  for  some  few  win,  and  as  to  the 
rest,  why— 

The  raptnre  of  panning 

Is  the  prise  for  vanqaished  gain* 
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CHAPTKR  VI. 
niSAFFKABANCB. 

FoLKiSTOins  MiLVS  sat  up  all  that  ni${hi  waiting  and 
wishing  for  the  coming  of  little  Phil,  but  the  choir 
boy  was  seen  no  more  in  Hercules  BuUdings,  Lam- 
beth. He  had  vanished  like  a  ghost— leaving, 
ghost-like  al:io,  not  a  clue  by  which  he  might 
he  tracked.  Those  who  had  trapped  him  had 
managed  their  nefarious  business  neatly,  and 
had  vanished  as  completely  "  into  thin  air  **  as  the 
hoy  whom  they  had  captared.  Over  the  whole 
MSair  hung  the  black  curtain,  heavy  and  thick  and 
poll-like,  aind  there  was  no  drawing  it  aside  and 
seeing  wlmere  Phil  was.  He  was  gone  and  for 
good. 

He  canxe  not  back  to  the  organist's  home  ;  he 
was  seen  no  more  by  aunt  Bella  who,  pale,  ill  and 
patient,  was  sure  every  morning  that  she  should 
near  of  him  before  nigntfall,  possibly  see  him ;  and 
thns  buoyed  up  for  a  while  her  poor  vain  hopes, 
though  ffrowing  weaker  every  day  along  with 
them.  Folkestono  Miles,  restless  and  excited,  called 
twice  a  week  to  see  her,  to  ask  if  there  were  any 
news,  to  talk  it  over  downstairs  with  Mr.  and 
Hrs.  Broadbrook,  and  speculate  with  them  con- 
cerning tibe  great  mysteiy,  all  three  making  wild 

S eases  at  the  truth.      He  must  be  dead,"  said 
r.  Broadbrook  on  one  of  those  occasions ;  he 
would  have  Burely  found  time  to  write,  to  let  us 
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know  somehow  where  he  was.  Depend  upon  It,  Bir, 
that  boy  is  dead." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  remarked  Mr.  Miles. 

"  Murdered  probably.  If  ever  I  cut  the  hair  of 
a  murderer  for  threepence  I  cut  it  that  blessed 
night  he  kicked  up  such  a  row  here,"  said  the 
barber. 

"  It  was  not  worth  while  to  take  all  that 
trouble  to  murder  Phil,"  said  Mr.  Miles. 

*'  Perhaps  there  were  estates  coming  to  him," 
suggested  Mrs.  Broadbrook,  who  had  been  reading 
'*  penny  dreadfuls,"  in  large  quantities,  and  was  a 
little  weak  in  mind  in  consequence. 

**  Yes,  but  who  would  have  benefited  by  killing 
Phil  P  "  said  Mr.  Broadbrook  critically. 

"  The  usurper,"  was  his  better  half's  confident 
reply. 

"  Who's  he — that  father  of  his  I "  cried  the  bar- 
ber, with  a  disparaging  elevation  of  his  nose. 
"  Well,  he  didn  t  look  much  like  one  to  me ;  aU 
though  I  must  say  I  never  saw  a  real  usurper  to 
my  knowledge.   What's  he  like,  Mr.  Miles  P  " 

Mr.  Miles  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
scribe oS.  hand  an  usurper's  personal  appearance, 
and  said  he  didn't  know  for  certain.  From  a  his- 
trionic point  of  yiev,  he  thought  it  was  some- 
thinf^r  in  black  velvet  with  a  point  lace  collar. 

"  Well,  the  boy's  murdered,"  said  Mr.  Broad* 
brook  firmly,  **  you  see  if  he  isn't   You  wait." 

"We  shan't  see — and  we  must  wait,"  replied 
the  organist  as  he  walked  away  thoughtfully. 

And  seeing  nothinp^  and  waiting  in  vain  became 
the  order  of  the  day  m  Marsh  Walk  and  Hercules 
Buildings,  and  with  never  a  gleam  of  light  to  show 
the  track  through  the  mists.  Mr.  Broadbrook's 
neighbours  talk^  of  it  for  a  time  and  then  dis- 
missed the  subject ;  the  choir  boys  wondered  and 
wondered  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  almost  for- 
got that  Phil  had  ever  lived ;  the  choirmaster,  a 
sceptical  man,  half  believed  there  had  been  an 
unaerhand  plot  to  smuggle  Phil  off  to  another 
church  at  an  advanced  rate  of  wage;  and  the 
vicar,  still  more  sceptical,  was  ouite  sure  ot  ihat^ 
for  it  was  an  old  trick ;  the  police  laughed  their 
heads  nearly  off  at  the  station-houae,  and  could 
see  nothing  alarming  in  a  boy's  going  away  with 
his  own  father,  and  without  the  ceremony  of  a 
formal  farewell  to  a  sleepy  old  aunt,  and  one  or 
two  people  who  seemed  to  know  very  little  about 
him. 

And  so  time  drifted  by,  and  the  hot,  close, 
summer  time  in  Marsh  Walk  became  the  cooler 
autumn  which  presently  drifted  into  the  mild,  wet 
winter  for  which  that  year  was  famous,  even  in 
crowded  Lambeth,  where  the  difference  in  the 
seasons  is  noted  by  the  goods  upon  the  coster's 
barrows  rather  than  by  any  changing  tints,  or  fall 
of  leaves,  and  the  nights  which  "  draw  in,"  as  the 
phrase  runs,  are  only  regulated  by  the  longer 
scores  upon  the  dials  of  the  gas-meters.  And  later 
in  the  winter  Bella  Wharton  died  and  was  buried 
by  the  parish,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broadbrook 
officiated  as  chief  mourners,  and  shut  up  shop  to 
do  honour  to  a  lodger  who  had  died  very  much  in 
their  debt,  and  yet  with  whom  these  wonderful 
folk  were  sorry  to  pait  And  later  on  still  Mr. 
Broadbrook  got  more  deeply  into  debt  himself, 
and  discovered  that  his  landlord  was  a  more 
merciless  creditor  than  he  had  been  to  Phil's  aunt ; 
for  the  brokers  swooped  down  in  earnest  ui>on 
him  at  last,  aud  out  went  the  barber,  his  wife, 
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and  family  in  a  strange  hnny  and  were  seen  no 
more  in  Marsh  Walk  or  parts  adjacent.  "I 
wonder  what's  become  of  old  Broadbrook  "—one 
or  two  people  said  at  first — the  landlord  of  the 
Jolly  Gardeners,  who  missed  a  good  customer,  for 
one— and  then  the  world  spnn  round  and  there 
were  fresh  faces  in  the  crowd  of  struggling  men 
and  women,  and  "  Jones,  Dealer  in  Second-hand 
Wearing  Apparel,  and  Ladies*  Wardrobes  P«r- 
chased^*  was  printed  over  the  premises  and 
announced  in  the  windows  where  Broadbrooh*a 
Base  OU  for  the  Nursery  **  had  offered  its  attrac- 
tions to  the  passers-by  in  yain. 

To  round  off  this  portion  of  our  little  story  we 
may  chronicle  another  change,  although  it  did  not 
happen  till  late  in  the  spring,  when  there  were  wall- 
flowers on  the  barrows,  and  green  peas  could  be  got 
sixpence  a  peck  from  the  costermonger,  if  one  were 
inclined  to  put  faith  in  a  measure  the  bottom  of 
which  was  pushed  upwards  when  the  peas  were 
put  in !  Mr.  Folkestone  Miles  left  the  church  at 
Westminster  "to  better  himself,"  went  in  for  a 
eompetition  for  an  organist's  post  at  a  fashionable 
church  further  west,  and  got  it,  even  to  his  own 
astonishment,  not  being  quite  certain  whether 
he  was  a  clever  fellow  or  not,  but  inclined  to  think 
at  times,  and  with  a  due  amount  of  modesty,  that 
he  was  not  quite  a  fool.  Hence  Hercules  Buildings 
knew  him  no  longer,  and  the  last  of  the  characters 
of  our  story  passed  away  from  Lambeth,  and, 
unlike  the  rest  of  them,  began  to  prosper  a  little 
and  to  gather  round  him  by  degrees  various  well- 
paying  pupils  in  the  new  neighbonrhdod  in  which 
ne  had  pitched  his  tent.  So  whilst  some  folk 
went  down  others  went  up,  in  the  see-saw  fashion 
patent  to  humanity. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THB  UIN8TUSL8  OP  TUB  TTROU 

A  CLBA.R  twelve  months  after  the  disappearance  of 
Phil  Wharton  there  was  bright  summer  weather 
down  at  the  pleasant  watering-place  of  Tenby,  in 
South  Wales.  The  old  town  was  full  of  company ; 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  there  had 
never  been  so  prosperous  a  season,  and  the  North 
and  South  Sands  were  equally  thronged  with 
visitors  amusing  themselves,  or  being  amused, 
working  hard  at  sand  digging,  cavern  exploring, 
fossil  hunting,  energetic  batning,  and  desperate 
donkey  riding,  or  taking  it  very  easily  in  lazy, 
happy  groups  of  loungers  and  sprawlers  on  the 
sanas,  or  in  the  Castle  grounds,  listening  to  the 
Tenby  band,  or  those  itinerant  musicians  whoso 
mission  in  life  appeared  to  be  to  take  the  bread  out 
of  the  months  of  the  Tenby  band  by  vigorous  com- 
petition, and  who  had  been  lured  thither  on  this 
occasion  by  the  news  of  Tenby's  doing  well  and 
beingf  very  full  of  company — of  Monmouth  and 
Cardiff  folk,  of  Swansea  swells,  of  the  "  fat  of  the 
land  '*  from  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool, of  the  families  from  London,  with  time  and 
money  to  spare  for  the  long  journey,  and  for  set- 
tling down  afterwards,  of  tne  tourist  from  every- 
where with  his  datterinff  bicycle,  tricycle,  sociable, 
or  better  than  all,  with  his  own  sturdy  legs  to 
carry  him  up  or  down  fair  mountain  side,  cliff  path, 
or  valley,  where  anything  on  wheels  would  surely 
come  to  grief  in  this  nubbly  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom. 


Into  this  romantic  old  Welsh  watering-place 
there  tramped  one  bright  morning  a  band  o£ 
singers  and  players  who  styled  themselves  "  Tha 
Minstrels  of  the  Tryol,"  for  no  particular  reason 
that  was  apparent,  one  man  being  a  German, 
another  unmistakably  French,  and  the  rest  aa 
thoroughly  English  as  any  one  could  wish — ^unless 
it  was  in  a  faint  attempt  at  a  costume  which  might 
by  a  stretch  of  imagination  be  set  down  asT^^o- 
lese,  and  which  consisted  of  steeple  crowned  liats, 
green  cotton  velvet  jackets  and  Imee-breechee,  and 
tricolour  ribbons  dangling  from  their  shoulders 
and  knees,  and  from  the  rims  of  their  weather* 
beaten  felt  hats. 

They  were  eight  in  number,  one  man  not  a  sing- 
ing member  of  the  corps,  but  a  burly  gentleman 
who  wandered  about  with  a  highly  polluted  shell, 
which  was  presented  to  each  visitor  who  stopped 
to  listen,  and  who,  having  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses of  management,  was  rewarded  with  a  bow 
so  elaborate  and  profound,  and  with  a  grin  so  wide 
and  alligatorish,  that  the  suspicion  that  all  this 
was  a  burlesque  of  gratitude  instinctively  ooonrred 
to  him. 

Nevertheless  the  "Minstrels  of  the  Tyrol" 
became  popular  favourites  at  Tenby,  and  were 
rewarded  by  so  many  sixpences  and  shillings  that 
the  rumour  that  they  were  coining  money  began  to 
circulate  amongst  the  visitors.  They  became  the 
favourites  of  the  place — as  itinerants  will,  under 
certain  favourable  conditions,  and  witii  some 
talent  to  raise  them  above  the  street  standard  of 
howlingvagabonds — and  their  entertainmenton  the 
sands  became  extensively  patronized,  and  was  con- 
sidered "quite  the  fashion"  to  attend  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  one. 

These  minstrels  were  clever  in  their  way;  the 
Frenchman  was  an  expert  violinist,  who  played  on 
his  instrument  upside  down,  and  fiddled  away  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  precision ;  the  (German 
was  a  flautist  of  abihty,  and  a  third  man  worked 
the  violoncello,  less  effectively  perhaps  but  with  a 
knowledj^e  of  time  and  tune  that  kept  him  in 
accord  with  his  contemporaries.  The  remaining 
few  were  part-singers,  and  the  chief  attraction  <3 
the  company ;  three  voices  were  a  little  above  the 
average  of  men  singing  out  of  doors  for  a  living; 
but  the  fourth  voice  was  of  surprising  sweetness 
and  volume,  a  remarkable  boy  soprano  voice, 
which  took  listeners  off  their  guard  and  entranced 
them  strangely.  It  was  a  voice  out  of  the  common 
run  indeed,  and  led  to  innumerable  inquiries  of 
the  man  with  the  shell,  who  shrugj^  his  broad 
shoulders  and  showed  his  big  white  teeth,  and 
thanked  everybody  for  much  advice  and  friendly 
suggestion,  and  gave  everybody  as  much  informa- 
tion as  time  would  allow  concerning  his  "  lectle 
son,"  speaking  in  the  broken  English  of  his 
native  Whitechapel ;  bat  imposing  on  a  few  folk, 
credulous  and  unsuspicious. 

Filippo  Morieffa  was  a  dayver  boy — a  goot 
boy — yes,  he  should  be  trained  by  great  masters 
soon  some  day— to  be  sure.  That's  what  he  (Ludovio 
Moriega)  was  saving  for — ^taking  a  troupe  round 
the  country  for — ^to  make  money  to  give  Filippo 

Gord  bless  him  I — a  musical  education  at  Rome. 
Indeed,  they  were  making  their  way  to  Bome  now, 
the  whole  of  them,"  M.  Moriega,  senior,  affirmed, 
as  though  Rome  was  somewhere  round  the  corner, 
and  South  Wales  was  indubitably  the  nearest  wa  j 
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Filippo  said  very  little  Hmself,  and  it  was  found 
Tery  difficult  to  Say  anything  to  him  ;  he  remained 
always  in  the  centre  of  the  singers  and  players,  a 
thin  pale-faced  youth,  with  large  grey  eyes  and  a 
very  sad  and  thoughtful  expression  in  them — a 
youth  who  walked  with  a  crutch,  and  that  with 
considerable  difficulty  it  was  observed. 

**  What  a  pity  he  is  a  cripple,"  said  many  a 
fijropathizer  amongst  the  crowd  which  the 
**'Minstrel8  of  the  Tyrol  '*  drew  about  them ;  and 
*•  has  he  been  a  cripple  all  his  life  ?  "  was  often  the 
inquiry  put  to  M.  Moriega,  who  answered 
"Ya'as,**  unless  his  questioner  looked  medical, 
when  he  said  "  No,  sa'ar,**  with  equal  confidence, 
before  he  bowed  himself  from  too  many  questions 
which  might  become  irksome  and  inquisitorial.  It 
was  observed  that  none  pf  the  minstrels  cared  for 
too  much  questioning:  they  were  in  Tenby  to 
sing  and  play,  not  to  give  autobiographical  sketches 
of  their  career,  and  at  times  they  were  so  haughty 
and  reserved  that  a  few  romantic  minds  had  spread 
about  the  notion  that  they  were  foreign  noblemen 
in  disgnise,  Italian  refugees  or  Neapolitan  wreck- 
age, or  a  something  or  other  wrapped  in  mystery, 
although  the  maestro  of  the  company  was  of  tne 
full  proportions  of  an  English  navvy,  and  looked 
far  more  bulgy  than  aristocratic,  even  in  his  green 
cotton  velvet  smalls. 

It  was  one  hot  August  morning,  when  the 
"  Minstrels  of  the  Tyrol  *  were  playing  and  sinoring 
to  a  large  audience  on  the  South  sands,  that  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  attracted  by  the  crowd  and  by  the 
part-singing  which  was  going  on  just  then,  left  off 
walking  hand-in-hand,  in  a  slightly  silly  and 
sentimental  fashion,  and  strolled  towards  the 
centre  of  attraction. 

**  Something  in  your  line,  dear,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  my  darbng  love,  so  it  is,"  replied  the 
gentleman. 

The  affectionate  couple  stood  at  the  back  6f  the 
crowd  and  clasped  hands  together  again,  then  the 
gentleman  who  wore  violet  glasses  on  his  nose,  and 
a  straw  hat  encircled  by  a  broad  blue  ribbon,  on 
the  extreme  back  of  his  head,  rose  on  tiptoe  and 
endeavoured  to  peer  over  the  heads  of  the  audience, 
and  failing  in  his  mauceuvre,  being  short  of  stature, 
to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  singers  began  jumping 
about  like  a  sportive  kangaroo. 

"My  dear  Folkestone,  whatever  is  itP*'  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  alarmed  for  the  sanity  of  her 
brand  new  spouse  and  helpmate — not  married 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  to  him  either,  and 
coming  all  the  way  from  Westminster  Bridge 
Boad,  where  the  wedding  had  been  celebrated,  to 
this  picturesque  portion  of  South  Wales  to  spend 
the  honeymoon. 

"What's  the  matter?  Oh,  dear?  what  is  it? 
Is  it  a  fish-bone  ?   Won't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

**  It's  all  right,  Fanny ;  it  isn't  a  bone  in  my 
throat — it's  the  voice — it's — it's  that  boy  ! "  he 
exclaimed  incoherently,  and  continuing  to  jump. 

"In  your  throat— a  boy!  Oh,  Folkestone  I 
what  DO  you  mean  ?  " 

**  It*8  Philip  Wharton — ^you  know— the  missing 
lad.  ril  swear  it  is,  by  thunder  I "  exclaimed  the 
excited  organist.    "  Fanny,  we  must  part  I " 

•'Oh,  mercy 

"For  a  few  minutes — perhaps  for  half-an-hour, 
or  till  dinner-time — don't  fret;  don't  stop  me — 
please  let  go  the  pocket  of  my  jacket,  Fanny,  or  I 
shall  rip— 3  mast  know  all  the  truth  I " 


And  with  a  sudden  dive  into  the  crowd,  unpre- 
pared for  so  unceremonious  an  attack  in  the  rear, 
Folkestone  Miles  plunged  his  way  into  the  hoot 
rank  and  stood  glaring  through  his  glasses  at  the 
singers,  deaf  to  the  objurgations  and  protests  of 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  astonished,  shocked 
and  indignant  at  his  rudeness,  and  hurling  "  Well- 
I'm-s  ore's  "  and  "  I-never-did's  "  on  all  sides  at 
him.  But  he  paid  no  heed  to  them— did  not  even 
hear  them. 

Yes,  that  was  surely  Philip  Wharton  I  Little 
Phil,  of  Marsh  Walk— the  lad  who  had  been 
spirited  away  from  him,  carried  off  twelve  months 
ago  almost  to  the  very  day.  But  Phil  did  not 
recognize  him,  although  he  stood  exactlv  in  front 
of  him,  and  Folkestone's  glasses  should  have  been 
a  landmark  and  reminiscence.  Folkestone  could 
have  run  forward  and  shaken  hands  With  him — even 
have  hugged  him  to  his  breast  in  the  joy  of  the  dis- 
covery ;  but  a  second  and  wiser  impulse  warned 
him  to  be  careful.  If  it  should  be  neeessary  to 
get  Phil  away  from  them,  if  Phil  was  a  prisoner 
and  anxious  to  escape,  if  he  had  not  joined  this 
band  of  singers  and  players  of  his  own  free  will, 
he,  Folkestone  Miles,  must  not  let  any  excite- 
ment betray  him  to  this  crew.  He  would  simply 
stand  there  direct  in  front  of  Phil  until  he  was 
recognized  by  the  lad.  There  would  be  plenty  of 
time  to  act  afterwards,  he  thought. 

But  Phil  did  not  recognize  him.  Grentlemen  m 
neutral  tinted  glasses,  blue,  violet,  or  black,  were 
not  uncommon  in  August  by  the  seaside  when  the 
sun's  glare  was  powerful,  and  PhU  had  got  used  to 
them  now,  although  they  had  made  him  start 
more  than  once  in  the  grim  early  days  of  his 
stran  ge  wanderings.  And  the  present  Folkestone 
Miles  was  so  wholly  nnlike  the  httle,  shabby,  rusty 
black-frocked  young  man  by  whose  side  he  had 
trotted  in  the  old  Lambeth  days,  that  he  could 
not  associate  the  organist  of  St.  Eustace  with 
a  straw  hat,  a  pilot  jacket,  a  pair  of  baggy  white 
flannel  trousers  and  sand  shoes  of  a  dazzling 
brown.  That  was  a  wholly  festive  figure,  foreign 
to  Hercules  Buildings  and  the  life  within  fifty 
miles  of  it.  This  was  holiday  time,  and  there  had 
been  no  holidays  in  Lambeth  for  Folkestone  Miles 
any  more  than  for  Phil  Wharton. 

The  boy  glanced  once  at  him  from  underneath 
his  broad  felt  brim,  and  went  on  with,  his  singing 
calmly  and  unconsciously,  and  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  mistaken  crossed  the  mind  of  the 
organist.  Phil  was  not  so  tall,  not  quite  so  pale 
and  thin  as  that,  and  not  a  youth  scarcely  able  to 
put  the  tip  of  one  foot  to  the  ground— the  crutch 
was  against  him,  and  the  costume,  and  the  place 
in  which  he  was.  But  that  voice,  thought  Mr. 
Miles,  with  his  ears  attuned  to  music  very  keenly, 
and  with  a  memory  for  voices  that  had  music  in 
them  preternaturally  strong,  was  it  possible 
he  should  be  deceived  P  Phil's  was  an  uncommon 
voice,  too ;  he  had  had  strange  dreams  of  what 
Phil's  voice  might  turn  out  one  of  these  fine  dajrs 
if  it  were  cared  for  properly  and  duly  trained ;  it 
had  been,  as  a  soprano  m  a  church  choir,  a 
remarkable  voice,  it  was  on  these  bright  sands, 
and  with  a  sea  breeze  interfering  with  it,  still  more 
remarkable  that  day. 

Yes,  it  must  be  Phil ;  but  why  dii  not  Phil 
recognize  him  as  readily  as  he  had  recognized 
Phil,  thought  Folkestone  Miles,  not  taking  into 
account  the  extraordinary    character"  of  his 
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tourist  suit,  end  the  complete  disguise  it  was  to 
him.  Presently  an  idea  seized  him;  he  would 
beat  time  with  a  copy  of  that  day's  Birmingham 
Post,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  He  had  a 
demonstrative  way  of  beating  time,  and  the  choir 
boys  had  often  giggled  at  it,  when  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  act  as  deputy  in  the  choir-master's 
absence,  and  Phil  had  laughed  too,  or  sat  and 
stared  at  him  with  wonder  when  he  was  extra 
energetic,  which  had  occurred  more  than  once  in 
his  lodgings  in  Hercules  Buildings. 

Folkestone  Miles  rolled  up  his  newspaper,  and 
began,  to  the  evident  astonishment  and  disgust 
of  the  Tyrolese;  there  was  a  little  tittering 
amongst  the  community  around  him ;  "  a  musical 
enthusiast,"  said  one,  and  "  drunk  so  early  in  the 
morninff— dreadful  I  "  was  the  verdict  of  the 
charitable  majority.  When  he  had  executed  a 
particular  flourish  with  his  extempore  baton,  anl 
stamped  wildly  upon  the  sand — sending  a  dense 
shower  of  gritty  particles  over  a  basket  of  very 
sticky  tarts  which  a  youth  was  purveying  round 
the  circle— the  boy,  Filippo  Moriega,  or  Phil 
"Wharton,  turned  suddenly  very  white,  dropped 
his  crutch  and  left  off  singing. 

It  was  only  for  an  instant,  but  Mr.  Miles  knew 
he  had  been  recognized,  although  Phil  was 
strangely  impassive  the  instant  afterwards,  and 
went  on  singing  very  calmly  as  though  nothing 
remarkable  had  occurred  to  disturb  his  equanimity. 

Folkstone  Miles  left  off  beating  time,  put  a 
shilling  into  the  shell  which  Signor  Ludovic 
Moriega  presented  to  him  suddenly,  with  his  usual 
bow  and  broad  grimace,  and  with  an  extra  keen 
look  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  as  at  an  object  of 
great  interest.  Folkstone  backed  his  way  out  of 
the  crowd  and  rejoined  his  anxious  wife,  who  was 
inclined  to  reproach  him,  and  to  sob  upon  his 
shoulder  in  the  lic;ht  of  day. 

•*  I — I  didn't  think  you  would  desert  me  like 
this— and  so  soon  too,"  she  cried. 

''My  darling,  you  don't  uuderstand"  cried 
Folkestone  Miles. 

"  Oh  I  why  did  I  leave  home ! " 

**  My  precious  one— haven't  I  explained  ?  Don't 
you  remember  all  about  little  Phil  Wharton  P  "  he 
exclaimed. 

"Phil  who?" 

"  PhilWhQrton,of  Marsh  Walk— the  choir  boy." 

*J  Yes— yes.  I  think  I  do.  But  is  this— this 
a  time — to  be  running  after  dirty  boys ! " 

"  My  dear  Fanny,  we  must  save  him.  We-^ 
they're  going.  Good  gracious  I"  And  away 
darted  the  excitable  organist  again,  as  the  crowd 
separated,  and  the  minstrels  one  by  one  plodded 
across  the  deep  sands  towards  the  High  Street. 
The  boy  with  the  crutch  was  the  last  of  them,  and 
Folkstone  had  increased  his  pace  to  get  to  his 
side  and  say  a  few  words,  when  the  big  fellow,  like 
a  shabby  cotton-velvet  brigand  as  he  was,  suddenly 
strode  Inick  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  right 
of  his  son,  clutching  at  Phil's  arm,  drai^ging 
it  through  his  own,  and  glancing  back  at  Folk- 
stone Miles  who  was  istealthily  approaching. 

'*  Who  are  you  looking  after  P  "  he  asked. 
Nobody." 

"  Yes  you  are.  I  know  that  man,"  Foxy  growled 
in  the  ear  of  his  offspring,  *'  and  so  do  you.  So 
take  care  what  you  re  about,  do  you  hear  P  or  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

(To  he  continued,) 


UNCOMFORTABLE  GRANDEUR. 

FEW  English  visitors  can  fail  to  to  be  impressed 
with  the  idea,  that  behind  the  supremely 
artificial  splendours  with  which  "Louis  the 
Great "  took  so  much  pains  to  surround  himself 
and  his  court  at  Versailles,  there  must  have  been 
a  woeful  lack  of  personal  comfort,  not  to  say, 
common  necessaries  of  decent  existence.  It  is; 
indeed,  obvious  that  the  day's  life  of  the  "  Roi- 
Soliel "  and  his  be-laced  and  be-ribboned  courtiers 
was  not  pa.ssed  wholly  in  those  extravagant  over- 
painted,  over-gilded,  and  over- mirrored  salons  and 
galleries,  of  which  the  Paris  holiday-makers  on 
Sundays,  and  Mr.  Cook's  bands  of  excursionists 
on  other  days  of  the  week,  take  brief  and 
wondering  surveys;  there  were  the  hours  of 
privacy,  and  these  were  passed  under  conditions 
such  as  would  now  be  regarded  as  intolerable, 
save  by  people  unhappily  condemned  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  squalor  and  personal  neglect  that 
commonly  accompany  the  io\%est  poverty.  A 
number  of  new  and  extremely  suggestive  facts  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  monograph  on  the  Chateau  de  Yer« 
sailles  by  M.  Dussieux,  a  writer  deeply  versed  in 
the  small  as  well  as  in  the  great  details  of  French 
history;  and  some  of  these  we  present  to  the 
reader — ^sufficient  to  call  up  a  picture,  which,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Temps  judiciously  remarks,  "  seems 
several  centuries  old,  so  far  are  these  relatively 
modem  manners  removed  from  those  of  the  day 
in  which  we  live." 

Divinity  constrains:  without  etiquette,  no 
Olympus.  Everything  was  magnificent  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XlV.  and  his  anonymous  wife, 
Madame  de  Maintenon;  everything  there  was 
noble,  but  at  the  same  time  horribly  monotonous. 
The  king  was  a  man  of  order,  of  habit ;  every  day 
was  ruled,  like  a  sheet  of  music-paper.  Tho 
chamber  in  which  he  slept,  and  in  which  he  died, 
is  one  of  the  few  that  have  been  respected  in 
the  alterations  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
building,  but  the  furniture  on  which  the  visitor 
now  looks  is  of  recent  date ;  the  bed  itself  has  been 
formed  out  of  fragments  of  tapestry  brought  from 
elsewhere.  The  balustrades  of  gilded  wood  are, 
indeed,  ancient.  It  is  in  this  chamber  that  the 
famous  ceremonials  of  the  risings  and  goings-to- 
bed  were  enacted ;  it  is  here  that  the  prince  gavo 
audience  to  ambassadors,  received  the  oaths  of 
the  great  officers  of  his  household,  and  dined  in 
private. 

But  the  side  of  the  bed-chamber  was  his  study, 
and,  beyond  that,  the  closet  in  which  his  wigs 
were  kept,  ranged  in  a  large  cupboard.  Louis 
changed  his  perruques  several  times  a  day;  ha 
put  ou  a  short  one  on  rising,  then  another  to  go 
to  mass,  yet  another  after  dinner,  on  returning 
from  the  chase,  and  for  walking.  The  person 
charged  with  the  care  of  his  Majesty's  perruques, 
had  two  hundred  crownsfrom  the  privy  purse.  As  to 
the  king's  study,  it  was  the  most  important  room 
in  tho  palace ;  in  a  way,  the  centre  of  the  mon- 
archy. All  the  great  resolutions  of  the  reign  were 
taken  there.  The  king  there  held  his  councils  and 
worked  with  his  ministers.  With  what  conscience 
he  acquitted  himself  of  all  his  State  duties,  is  well 
known.  Councils  were  being  continually  held, 
even  during  holiday -time,  at  Marly  and  Fontain- 
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bleati,  and  eveil  wbeii  the  king  was  laid  np  in  bed 
with  the  gont.  Friday  was  held  sacred  bj  Lonis  and 
consecrated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Fans  and  Pere 
de  la  Chaise.  He  did  not  regard  his  daily  task 
as  completed  with  the  work  of  the  morning,  but 
continned  iz  in  the  evening,  in  the  apartment  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  one  or  other  of  his 
miniBters.  Lonyois,  his  Minister  of  War,  was  often 
ranged  at  having  to  speak  of  the  most  secret 
affairs  before  this  woman,  sitting  beside  the  fire, 
listening  to  all  that  was  said  without  saying  a 
word,  but  holding  herself  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  ike-a-tUe  later  on.  It  was  one  of  these 
motives  that  exasperated  the  minister  and  brought 
about  the  strained  state  of  relations  with  his 
master,  which  would  certainly  have  been  fatal  to 
him,  if  he  had  not  escaped  disgrace  by  dying. 

In  the  present  day  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form 
an  exact  idea  of  the  refinements  of  etiauette  which, 
from  morning  to  night,  regpilated  all  the  move- 
ments  of  ^e  Court  Pages  might  be  filled  with 
details  of  the  ceremonial  at  the  getting  up,  the 
going  to  bed,  and  the  meals.  His  Majesty  only 
had  nimself  shaved  on  two  days  in  the  ^ear; 
after  being  shaved  he  partook  of  a  specially- 
prepared  broth. 

After  breakfasting,  his  Majesty  took  off  his 
dressingwgown,  and  the  Master  of  the  Wardrobe 
drew-off  the  night-shirt»  holding  it  by  the  right 
sleeve,  while  the  head  valet  of  the  wardrobe  held 
it  bj  the  left ;  he  handed  it  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  wardrobe.  Before  the  removal  of  his  night- 
shirty  the  tvxg  took  off  the  reliques  which  he 
wore  day  and  night,  and  gave  them  to  the  chief 
valet  de  chambre,  who  t^k  them  to  the  royal 
stady  and  put  them  into  a  small  ba^  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's purse,  which  lay  with  his  Majesty's  watch 
on  the  table,  and  kept  charge  of  all  these  articles, 
until  his  Majesty  entered  the  study. 

Meanwhile  a  wardrobe  attendant  brought  the 
shirt,  which  he  had  warmed,  if  it  needed  it,  and  held 
Kady  to  be  handed,  in  a  covering  of  white  sarsi- 
net  Then,  to  pass  the  shirt  to  his  Maj'esty,  if  the 
Danphin  was  present,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  or 
the  First  Grentlem&n  of  the  Chamber,  the  Grand 
Master  of_  the  Wardrobe,  or  other  superior 
officer  received  it  from  the  attendant,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Monseignenr  le  Dauphin  to  hand  to 
the  king :  or,  in  the  Dauphin's  absence,  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Berry,  or  the 
Dake  of  Orleans.  The  other  princes  of  the  blood, 
or  Ugiiime9t  took  the  shirt  from  the  hands  of  the 
vanunbe  attendant,  to  whom  they  gave  their 
hats,  gloyes,  and  walking-sticks  to  hold.  As  soon 
as  the  king  had  on  his  clean  shirt  and  was  half 
dressed,  the  attendant  took  from  his  knees  the 
shirt  he  had  cast  off.  While  his  Majesty  took  off 
his  night-shirt  and  put  on  his  day-shirt,  two  ward- 
robe attendants  held  up  the  former  garment  iu 
front  of  him,  so  as  to  screen  him  from  sight.  As 
■oon  as  the  shirt*  was  handed  to  him,  it  was  held 
for  him,  Uie  right  sleeve  by  the  head  valet  de 
chambre,  the  left  by  the  head  wardrobe  attendant. 
After  Uiat,  Hie  kin^  rose  from  his  seat,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Waiorobe  he]{>ed  him  on  with  his 
hantde-chausses. 

For  meals  there  was  not  less  ceremony  arranged. 
The  king  always  dined  in  private — ^that  is  to  say, 
in  his  bed-chamber.  The  table  laid,  the  principal 
courtiers  entered, and,  after  them,  ''known  people." 
^  by  chance,  the  Dauphin  and  his  sons  were 


present,  they  remained .  standing  without  being 
invited  by  the  king,  even  to  sit  down.  More  often 
than  not,  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother,  was  there. 
"  He  handed  the  napkin,"  says  Saint-Simon,  and 
remained  standing.  After  awhile,  the  king,  noticing 
that  he  did  not  move,  asked  him  whether  he 
would  not  be  seated ;  he  made  a  low  bow,  and  his 
Majesty  ordered  a  seat  to  be  brought  for  him.  A 
coverea  stool  was  placed  behind  him.  Some  mo- 
ments later,  the  sing  said  to  him :  "  Sit  down, 
brother."  He  made  another  low  bow,  and  sat  till 
the  end  of  the  dinner.*' 

It  needed  all  the  ascendancy  which  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  had  gained  over  the  king,  for  her  to 
dare  to  break  through  these  forms.  But  what  a 
delight  it  was  to  her  to  do  it !  One  day,  on  re- 
turning from  hunting,  she  dined  ^  la  cloehette 
with  the  Princess  of  Conty  and  some  of  their 
ladies— the  pleasure  of  the  repast  consisting  in  its 
being  partaxen  without  the  presence  of  servants. 
They  had  a  small  table  laid  with  plates,  glasses, 
and  other  necessaries,  placed  under  it,  and  helped 
themselves.  If  they  needed  anything  which  they 
had  not  at  hand,  they  rang  a  bell  to  call  an 
attendant. 

A  famous  anecdote,  related  by  Madame 
Campan,  will  readily  recall  itself  to  the  memory  of 
readers  of  her  charming  book  of  gossip ;  that  of 
Marie-Antoinette,  bare-shonldered  and  shivering, 
waiting  for  the  chemise  which  etiquette  demanded 
to  have  passed,  from  hand  to  hand,  in  such  a  way 
that  eacn  should  be  more  worthy  than  the  prece- 
dent to  perform  this  part  of  her  Majesty's  toilette. 
The  following  recital  by  the  Dnke  of  Luynes 
gives  a  not  less  characteristic  example  of  the  same 
kind  of  pedantry. 

"  Yesterday  (the  date  is  1734)  the  Queen,  on 
rising  from  table  and  walking  in  her  chamber, 
noticed  dust  upon  the  counterpane  of  her  bed. 
She  had  Madame  de  Luynes  called  (her  Maid  of 
Honour)  who  sent  for  the  queen's  vaJet-de-chambre 
upholsterer.  This  person,  who  holds  also  the 
same  position  in  the  king's  service,  argued  that 
the  counteipane  was  not  an  article  of  uphol- 
stery, that  the  matter  concerned  those  whose  dutv 
it  was  to  make  the  beds,  but  who  must  not  touch 
the  furniture,  which,  again,  is  the  business  of  the 
keeper  of  the  Furniture.  According  to  this  reason- 
ing, not  only  the  queen's  bed,  but  the  seats  and 
canopies,  which  have  all  coverings  to  them,  must 
be  and  are  full  of  dust,  without  any  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  valet-de-chambre  upholsterer. 
Madame  de  Luynes  told  the  upholsterer,  that  it 
was  his  business  to  inform  the  Keeper  of  the  Fur- 
niture ;  this  was  done,  and  the  dust  removed." 

That  the  idea  of  divinitjr>  in  speaking  of  the 
king,  was  not  exaggerated,  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  trait: — When  ladies,  ana  even  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood,  passed  through  the  king's 
chamber,  they  made  a  low  bow  to  the  bed  of  his 
Majesty ;  and  they  did  the  same  to  the  "  Nef 
This  was  a  piece  of  goldsmith's  work  in  the  form 
of  a  ship,  and  contained  the  articles  employed  in 
the  service .  of  the  kiuff 's  table — the  salt-cellar, 
carving-knives,  and  najipcins,  enclosed  in  scented 
bags.  All  persons  passing  in  front  of  the  "  Nef," 
even  princesses,  had  to  salute  it,  as  well  as  the 
bed. 

Pleasures,  at  Yersailles,  were  regulated  like 
everything  else.  If  they  varied  with  the  seasons* 
each  season  brought  back  perpetually  the  couse« 
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crated  divisions.  The  king,  who  had  suffered 
from  fainting-fits  in  the  campaign  of  1693,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  retnm  precipitately,  from 
that  time,  no  more  went  to  the  wars;  but  he  made 
many  journeys  to  Compi^g^e  and  Fontainbleau-* 
to  Gompi^gne  in  the  spring,  and  to  Fontainblean 
in  the  autumn — his  principal  amusements  there 
being  the  same  as  at  Versailles — walks,  hunting, 
eomedies,  dancing,  and  play.  Promenades  were 
made  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  gondola  on  the 
canal. 

At  Versailles,  during  the  winter,  there  were 
three  times  a  week  what  were  called  "apart^ 
ments."  These  were  evening  entertainments,  given 
to  the  whole  Court  in  the  grand  apartments  of  the 
palace.  Great  liberty  was  permitted.  Some 
played  at  cards,  others  danced;  others,  again, 
wa&ed  about  and  conversed.  The  king  himself 
mixed  with  the  groups,  going  from  one  card-table 
to  another. 

There  was  a  buffet,  as  we  should  now  call  it, 
with  liqueurs  and  chocolate.  All  this  entailed 
heavy  expense,  and  ended  by  tiring  the  king. 
From  the  end  of  1691  he  ceased  to  attend  these 
assemblies,  and  was  supplemented  by  the  Dauphin. 
In  1693  the  liqueurs  and  chocolate  were  suppressed 
for  the  sake  of  economy.  Throughout  this  reign, 
indeed,  the  most  pinching  want  of  means  was 

"  The  year  1700,*^  Saint-Simon  relates,  •*  began 
with  reform.  The  king  declared  that  he  would 
no  longer  defray  the  cost  of  the  alterations  made 
by  the  courtiers  in  their  lodgings.  It  is  beheved 
that  Madame  de  Mallly  has  been  the  cause  of 
this,  who  for  three  or  foar  years,  made  changes 
in  hers  everv  year.  The  change  made  is  more 
convenient,  ibecause  the  desired  alterations  can 
now  be  made,  without  the  king's  permission 
having  first  to  be  asked;  on  the  otner  hand, 
every  one  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  what  he  has  had 
done." 

How  were  lodged  all  those  courtiers  to  whom 
Louis  XrV*  offered,  or  on  whom  he  imposed, 
hospitality  P  But,  in  the  first  place,  how  was  the 
king  himself  lodged?  Horribly  ill.  Comfort 
was  unknown  at  that  epoch.  Architecture, 
taking  the  ancients  and  Italy  for  its  models, 
cared  only  for  magnificence  of  exterior.  Grand 
aalona,  galleries,  and  staircases  were  fitted  up; 
the  rooms  were  placed  one  at  the  end  of  another, 
without  order  or  separation.  The  king  could  not 
pass  from  his  own  apartments  to  those  of  the 
queen,  without  traversing  the  CEil-de-Boeuf,  a 
public  antechamber,  always  crowded  with  people. 
When  Mercy  d'Argenteau  succeeded  in  getting 

the  King's  Passage  "  made,  it  had  to  be  carried 
through  staircases,  dark  closets,  and  rooms.  A 

Elan  given  by  M.  Dussieux  shows  what  violence 
ad  to  be  done  to  the  then  existing  arrangement 
of  the  building,  to  establish  a  communication  so 
necessary. 

And  Madame  de  Maintenon,  what  was  her 
lodging  likeP  At  Versailles,  as  everywhere  at 
that  time,  the  fireplaces  were  of  enormous  size, 
and  gave  out  but  very  little  warmth.  The  poor 
lady,  with  her  rheumatism,  knew  something 
about  that.  She  sat  in  an  arm-chair  resembling 
a  watch-box,  with  sides  and  a  roof,  to  screen  her 
from  drafts.  "The  weather  is  so  cold  here," 
wrote  the  Palatine  in  1695,  that  at  the  king's 
table,  the  wine  as  well  as  the  water,  freezes  inuie 
gUuises." 
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If  the  masters  of  thd  palace  were  lodged  in  i\a$ 
miserable  fashion,  the  straits  to  which  visitors 
were  reduced  may  easily  be  imagined.  The 
palace  alone  contained  five  thousand  persons, 
and  its  dependencies  as  many  more.  It  was  a 
town  in  itself.  The  crowding  was  frightful.  The 
attics,  at  the  present  time  used  as  the  Portrait 
Gallery,  were  divided  and  sub-divided  into  a 
multitude  of  cells,  which  served  for  the  apart- 
ments of  the  highest  and  most  powerful  person- 
ages. Even  far  into  the  following  century  the 
Bte.te  of  things  was  no  better,  as  is  exemplified  in 
an  accoont  of  a  visit  to  the  palace,  made  towards 
1768. 

Menon  Fhilipon,  afterwards  Madame  Boland, 
was  not  quite  fourteen  ^ears  of  age  when  her 
mother  took  her  to  Versailles  to  see  the  Court. 
One  of  the  Dauphiness's  women,  who  knew  them, 
and  who  was  not  on  duty  at  the  time,  lent  them 
her  apartment.  "  It  was  under  the  roof,"  wrote 
Madame  Boland,  "  in  the  same  corridor  as  that  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  so  close  to  it^  that 
this  prelate  had  to  take  care  that  we  did  not  over- 
hear what  he  said ;  on  our  side  the  same  precau- 
tion was  necessary.  Two  chambers,  furnished 
in  a  very  mediocre  manner,  the  upper  portion  of 
one  of  them  having  had  contrived  m  it  a  sleeping- 
place  for  a  valet;  the  situation  detestable  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  corridor,  and  the  stench 
arising  from  a  water-closet.  Such  was  the  habi- 
tation of  which  a  duke  and  peer  of  France  thought 
himself  honoured  by  having  the  Uke,  and  so  being 
able  to  crawl  every  morning  to  be  present  at  the 
rising  of  king's ;  this,  however,  was  the  rigorist 
Beaumont." 

The  palace  was  not  only  a  town  by  the  number 
of  its  mhabitants,  but  also  by  the  nature  of  its 
population,  the  number  of  domestics,  tradea- 
people,  and  persons  of  all  conditions,  drawn  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  masters.  There  were 
shops  on  the  landing-places  of  the  grand  stair* 
case,  in  the  galleries,  and  even  in  the  vestibule^ 
which  was  abandoned  to  them,  and.  called  the 

Salon  des  Marchands,"  where  articles  for  the 
toilette,  stationery,  and  books  were  sold*  There 
were  even  beggars  in  the  palace,  and,  indeed* 
their  number  became  so  g[reat,ihat  Louis  XTV. 
directed  Dangeau  to  send  in  fifty  Suisses  to  seize 
the  people  who  were  begging,  anjd  have  them 
taken  to  the  hospitaL  On  the  other  hand,  and 
with  the  exception  of  this  bit  of  rigorous  action* 
there  was  no  police.  Anybody  could  f^o  anywhere 
about  the  palace  freely.  Two  prying  persons 
having  once  lost  their  way  in  the  staiixsases  and 
corridors,  reached  the  door  of  the  royal  study, 
where  his  Majesty  was  busily  working  with  one 
of  his  ministers;  they  knocked,  and  it  was  the 
king  himself,  who  opened  the  door  to  these 
strangers. 

There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact  that^ 
under  these  conditions,  robberies  were  frequmt* 
even  in  the  apartments  of  the  king  himself.  One 
can  equally  well  understand  how  Damiena  was 
able  to  approach  Louis  XV.  as  he  was  gettini^p 
into  a  carriage,  and  stab  him  with  a  penknife. 
DeLnynes  declares  that,  in  the  midst  of  men  and 
horses,  the  would-be-assassin  might  eaoly  have 
made  his  escape,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so. 

0.  S.  Gbslxhaic* 
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ttdeft'oyi  the  anhnacoJa  niortly  mum  thc>^ 


n  M'oyi  the  animacoja  wnicn  niowiy  cmiuc  iuctc 
BOB^.  inttahle.  painftd  affircti<«M.  and  prod;;e*«  a 

^  ChemUtB  evenrvheve. 

Bottles.  »■  9d  


Lotioa'iiaaid 


PEPPER'8 

xiILth.      quikinb  and  iron 

ffsnoTH.  xxxBOT.  TONIO 


AUAT  SODILY  STUENQTH.  PEPPEH-S 
^^fqUlKINB  AND  IRON  TONIC.-By  in- 
teiiac  KV  Efo,  cmiehiag  the  blood,  and  rtreogth 
aagtot  mnacnlar  ayitem.  the  manifold  Bymptom  of 
TOksea  diwppev,  appetite  retnioa.  Iktigne  oeasea. 
NcraSBd  hcaJth,  a  fcnoal  aoccaiion  of  atrength  and 
nf3v  ever  Uia  vlwle  ayetem.  abaodantly  noree  the 
l»eSt  dczivad.  Pcmer^  Tonic  only  Is  of  any  uml 
hMbTCtmaaMm,  Bottlee4i.6d.  


^  QUIIfI5K  AND  IKON  '1H>NIC.-It  brace* 
B  vcakaoed  nervoui  system  and  increases  the 
Kiea^  of  the  poke^  rapidly  dispelUng  the  de- 
jiMiL  1  imtaUe  coMlitioB  resulting  &om  prostrated 
serves.  Each  Pn^i>  eontains  M  dose**.  


^  QUININE  AUD  IRON  '^'0*11^,  ?hlch^hy 


in  witjeating  inlMenee  on  the  body  and  nenrea, 
ifpain  tlw  rvraffBB  eaased  b/  orcrtazing  the  brain 
pwec  aad  so  gTas  really-  mental  strength.  It  — ^ 
l^iL  esch  doeeL  Hefbse  indutiona 


hSTingOB 

AtWMtt  

Bist  earriaga  free 


hR£AT  DIGESTIVE  STRENGTH.  PEPPER'S 
^  QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIC  strengthens 

 *^   ' — I  ibikiAg  sensations,  removes 

,palpitalion,ftc.  Most  valuable 

  rcmalea.  By  the  cordial  bitter 

i&nnr  Pfeppor^  Tcnk  always  increases  the  appetite, 
■cd  ify  its  aaa.  all  MjceMity  for  beer,  wine,  or  spirit  is 
—     '    ^eU  by cbemiatsererTwhere;  but, insist  on 

 r^B  Tonic,  and  not  a  mfacture  of  the 

r»oandlng.    Bottles,  40,  6d.  each, 
by  Panseis  Post,  on  sending  the 
It  inlcanma  or  P.  O.  Order  to  John  Psrocr* 
Go .  Bedfoeii  l^BbofnlOBT.  Umdon.  W.GL 

PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 
AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

A  FLUID  EXTRACT  OT 

DAHDEUON  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 

Good  fbr  Lirer  DiKudar. 

Tbe  Best  AntibOioas  Rcnedy. 

^itiMAapnideie  uf  Merenry. 

Hieti  aad  Muest  Stomach  and  LimUedldnfli 

OeantheUeMi 

Vgoleiea  tha  Bovda, 

TAIiUUCBM  AII0  POOOPHYUm. 

Ib  sH  eaaii  of  coogcatkm  or  lirer  complaint, 
Taraxacum  andPUDOPUTLUN  seta  the 
iioH^  Kecr  fai  action*  mores  the  stomach  very 
fnaty,  iudaed  giving  a  lense  of  clearness  and  eomfort 
•itbia  a  Uim  hoora.  Ths  symptons  of  liver  derange- 
zaaat  hraiiaHiw,  torpidity,  costlveness,  flatulence, 
beardnm,  aenae  of  over-rmletioo,  shoulder  pains, 
rvpBiMBC*  to  Ibod,  general  diieomlbrt  and  de- 
Etm>jn.  arc  oslckly  di^ieUcd.  It  is  prepared  solely 
h  J,  PEPrKR,  London.  Insist  on  having  it ;  many 
ttelata  will  try  to  seU  their  own.  BotUes,  U.  9d. 
sad  4s.  Gd.  IMd  by  Chemists  evarTwhere.  fifent  by 
Panels  PkMl  oo  receipt  of  Stawps  or  P.O.O.  ^ 


LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

TBB  urr.   m  nkwmn,   rax  oHXAngi 

SMTOUa  TBB  OOI.OUB  TO  «BST  HAXS. 
IV1TABTI.T  BTOPS  TBB  HAIB  VBOM  FlDXNO. 
OCCaaiOBAXXT  VflBD,  eiXTllKM  XSIlfPOStlBLK 
tfttie  hair  is  actna^  grey,  the  Sulphur  Reatorer 
ia  mi  or  aevaa  dvys  eflacta  a  great  alteration.  By  a 
padoal  action,  aeareely  perceptible  even  to  watchiU 
fibs  rrcra,  aavcraldaAer  shades  will  be  attained.  In 
a  pokd  of  tliret  weaka  a  comidcte  change:  occura, 
aod  a  eokwr  exactly  reaemUiog  that  lost  will  be- 


Where  Ibt  Solphar  Restorer  la  applied  scurf  cannot 
ciist,  aad  m  aenar  of  deanliaeas.  coolness,  fta ,  prevails, 
vWeh  cannot  xaaolt  from  daily  plasterinr  the  hair 
viihgrcnae.  Sold  everywhere  in  large  bottles  holding 
alBaostapbit,lA8d.  eadi,  BesuretohaveLockyer'a. 

LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


pRACROrrfl  ARCCA  TOOTH  PASTE  By 
^  nsiiW  tfate  delidotts  Armnatie  Dentifri^  the 
 '  cT  the  teeth  becomes  white,  sound,  and 


like  ivory.  It  la  exoeedingty  fiamuit.  and 
'  "vremovinaincm^tknis  of  tartar  on 
Sold  by  u  ChemistsL  Pots,  is.  and 


spedally  nseAilfiir 


laL<d.«Brife.  (  0«CCfMK)A's.> 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IM  YOUR  HOUSES. 

IT  is  most  remarkable,  preTenting  or  giTlng  inaUnt 
relief  In  Headaches,  Sea  or  BlUoaa  Siokneas,  Coziati- 
pfttion,lDdigestion,Lassitade,HeBTtbtim,FeTeri8h  Golds, 
and  qidckly  relieves  or  onres  Smallpox,  Heaeles,  Searlet, 
Typhus  and  other  Fevers,  Bmptive  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  containing  inj  arions  intfredients, 
put  forward  by  anprincipled  persons  inimitauonof  Pv- 
retio  Saline.  Pyretic  Saline  is  warranted  not  to  oontain 
Magnesia  or  any  substance  likely  to  produce  gOlstones  or  other  oalcaxeous  and  goutj 

Bold  hy  aU  ChemUU  in  Bottles,  2«.  M,,  Aa,  deL,  llg.,  and  21g. 

LAMPLOUGH'8  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP- 

Perfect  Luxury,   In  Bottles  2s  and  4s  6d. 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London.  , 


THE  HEW  BOOK  SEASON. 

Many  Thouaand  Volames  of  the  Beat  Books  of  the 
Paat  New  Season  are  in  dicnlation  at 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY 

FRESH  COPIES  ABE  ADDED  as  the  de- 
mand increases,  and  an  ample  supply  ia  pro- 
vided of  all  Forthooming  Books  of  general 
interest  as  they  are  Issued  from  the  press. 
SUBSCRIPTION  £1 19.  PER  AMNUU. 
Prospectuses  Posted  Free  on  Applioation. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRABY  (limited). 

80  to  86,  N»w  OxrOBB  Strkst  ; 
Bboxnt  St,  ft  ExHO  Stbskt,  Chxapszdx. 


SUN  FIBE  AND  LIPE  OFFICES, 
Thxteadneedle  St.,  E.C;  Charing  Cross, 
8.W.  Oxford  8L  (corner  of  Yere  St.),  W. 
FIRE.  Established  1710.Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances  at  moderate  rates. 
LIFE.  Established  1810.  Bpeciolly  low  rates 
for  young  lives.  Large  bdi^uses.  Immediate 
settlement  of  claims. 


FACT 


ROBERS'  "NURSERY." 

HAIR  LOTION 

Dptrvvt  aUNlTS  and  PARA' 
Sil^S  m  CkOdrtti  B  Headt  and 
\  imuHrdiattly  alltty$  f As  irritaiian. 
'    Ptr/ecltif  Hormki: 
Frtpartdm^  fty  W.  ROOSRS, 
CkewtUt,  Ben  Jonicn  Rd.  SUpney^ 
B.  BoUUt  Id  and  U.    Of  aU 
.  Chewtitta  and  Per/Umfrt.  Special 
*  BoUki  poit^rteAomobMrvation 


HOME 

CHIMES 


Now  leady,  the  fret  Annual  Yolmne^  oon- 
talniag  8  voL  Novels,  Tales,  Bssayb  and 
Poems,  by  F.  W.  Robinson,  W.  Sime^  A.  C. 
dwlnbome,  Theodore  Watts,  Phil  Robinson, 
Edwin  Whelpton,  Moy  Thomas,  Charles  B. 
Pasooe  Tighe  Hopkins,  Savile  Clarke,  Alice 
King,  Robert  SteggaU,  Evelyn  X.  Green, 
Re  Henry,  Grace  Btebbing,  Susan  Gregg, 
Jean  Middlemass,  Clement  Scott,  PhlUp  B. 
Uarstou,  Paul  Benison,  Evelyn  Jerrold,  J. 
W.  S  herer,  Gordon  Stables,  C.  Kruger,  H. 
V.  Rees,  J.  U.  Barrie,  G.  S.  Cheltnam,  Mabel 
Collins,  Emma  Marshall,  P.  P.  Jephson,  The 
Author  of  "  Mrii.  Jemingham'e  Journal,"  the 
Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

In  handsome  Cloth  Boardt,  htvelUd  edge*, 
ntehly  out,  79.  9d.  GiU  Sdffei,  0«*  ^ 

Index  and  Title  Page,  One  Penny, 
tor  Binding,  Twtf  Shillings. 


One  Penny  Eaoh. 

■  TM  CBYSTA^  STOBIES. 

"  Thoroughly  sound  and  wholesome,  and  es- 
sentially w^  adapted  for  family  reading.**— 

Daily  Newe, 
A  complete  story  every  month  by  a  popular 
author.  Price  One  Penny,  Ulnstrated.  , 

I.  The  Woman  who  Saved  Him. 

F.  W.  RoblnsoB. 
9.  Heiress  of  Castle  BnsseU.  **  Grace.** 
8.  Rescued  from  Rome.  Lester  Lortoa. 
4.  Daidy  March,  tbe  Prison  Flower. 

Author  of  "Female  Life  in  Prison:" 
6.  Aaron's  Harvest.  O.  M,  M.  Bridge. 

6.  His  Highness.  .  .       SL  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend.  . 

Author  of  *' A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam.** 

8.  Mike  o' the  Shannon.  Mrs.Lysaght 

9.  Ruth  Bartlett's  Victory.  Laura  M.Laae. 
10.  The  House  in  Bullion  Court. 

Mrs.  £.  R<  Pitman. 

II.  Jem's  Hopes.  Maude  Jeanne  Fxanb. 
12.  Barbe's  Secret.  Jean  Middlemaa. 
18.  Madge's  Seasons.  Mrs.  Mackarnesa. 
U.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Coppers.         _  , 

Louisa  E.  Dobree. 
16.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  ••  Alison." 

16.  Sir  Valentine's  Victory.  SAsia  MarshaU. 

17.  A  Brave  Young  Heart.  Laurt'e  Limsf  eldt. 

18.  Dermot  ©"Hara.  '  J.  OallwdL 

19.  Her  Crooked  WafS.  '  Gregg. 

20.  Muriel's  Trials.       '     Matgaret  Grant. 

21.  A  Jilte*!  Woman;  Mrs.  Lyssght. 
S2.  Wait  Awhile.  L  Indermair. 

28.  Two  Masters.  O.  L  Pringie. 

24.  The  Legacy  of  a  Lady.  T.  Froeft. 

25.  An  Englidh  Ruse. 

Author  of  "  Mrs.  Jemynghemli  Journal." 
88.  The  Cruise  of "  The  Petrel;;      „  ,  • 
F.  M.  Holmes. 

ST.  Two  Young  Wives.  Grace  8f«hb  ng. 
88.  Stolen  Away.  ^^^^^ ^ ••Susie." 

29,  Having  Her  Own  Way.  Edith  O.Kenyon. 

80.  The  Viear  of  Avalton.  Betsey  Hammon. 

81.  How  Aiisa  Saved  Her  VlUage.  W.  Sime. 

82.  Grace  Escott's  Good  Fig  .t  Alice  King. 

83.  At  the  Well.        Maude  Jeanne  Franc. 

84.  The  Measure  of  His  Bin.  Rev.J.  B.  Owen. 

85.  She  Would  be  a  Lady.     E.  J .  Ly saght. 

86.  Miss  Burton's  Prejudice.    F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  The  Old  Major.       HenrietU  MarshalL 

88.  Unchanged  Through  Change. 

H.  8.  Williams. 
80.  Toiling, Rejoicing, Sorrowing.  H.Major. 

40.  Through  Tnlck  and  Thiur  L.  E.  Dobree. 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  Dusky  Wife.    E.  J .  Larter. 

42.  In  Due  Season.  Eleancr  Holmes. 
48.  Austin's  Fall.  Emma  Raymond  Pitman. 

44.  A  SUffordshire  OirL  A.  C.  J^ell. 

45.  Miser's  Money.  Isaac  Fleydell. 

46.  Oundrede's  Two  Loverg,        C.  i^irley. 

47.  Out  of  thf  Storm.  E.  J.  Lysaghl. 

48.  Sown  In  Sorrow.  T.  F.  Southee. 
Also  pnblishrd  in  volume  form,  each 

volume  containing  twelve  comtilete  stoiit  s. 
Handsome  coloured  picture  cover,  by 
Edmund  Evans,  la.  6d.  In  Cloth  Boards,  8s 

R.  WILLOUGHBY,  97,  Ivy  Lanei  E.O. 


FRAUD  IK 


ADIES  are  warned  against  the  false  pretences  of 
those  Drapers  who,  not  having  the  *^  Nonpabeil  " 

_        _    _  _      _      Vblvetken  in  stock,  seek  by  misrepresentation  to 

loist  upon  their  cnstomers  a  common  make  of  Velveteen.  For  the  protection  of  the  public,  iho 
genuine  **  Nonpareil '*  has  the  Trade  Mark  stamped  on  the  back]  of -every  yard,  thus  ladies  cm 
protect  themselves  by  always  turning  to  thcjback'of -the  fkbric;to  find  tbis  evidence  of  genuine 
quality.  Tlie  Manufacturers,  through  their  Agents,\are  continually  receiving  letters  from  ladies 
who  having,  as  they  supposed,  purchased  the  !Nonpareil "  Velveteen,  have  m^mm^^^ 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  material  sold  to  them  had  no  trade  mark  whatever 
on  the  back,  or  in  some  cases  a  smudgy  imitation  that  might  pass  muster 
for  anything  by  a  little  explanation  from  an  interested  shopkeeper.  The 
Nonpareil "  Trade  Mark  is  distinct  in  all  respects,  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  finer  qualities  arc  equal  in  appearance  and  wear  better  than  tKo  very  best  Lyons  Silk  Velvet,  and  cou 

(n^y  a  quarter  therprice:  .  Can  be  parchased  of  all  leading  retailers,  from  28.  to  6s.  the  yai'd. 
Wholeisale  Agents^  J.  H.  Folleh,  92,  Watling  Street,  London;  John  R.  Tayloii/51,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 


The    Queen  "  <&  SlncialKa  i  old  Water  Soap. 

A  Xady  writes  to  the  Qwren— 1  rc^omnicnd  it  to  cretjr  boa*rvir<> ;  It  mxt^ 
time  and  material ;  eooDomiMf  ftad,  M  tlM  dUhea  r«qmre  leai  lublii&f  aaJ 


'  The  Cleui  Blaolc  Lead."— Fwfe  Prm. 


JAMES: 

DOME 

BLACK  tEAD 


E.  JAMES  AND  SONS^ 

Sole  Makers,  PLTU 0X7TH. 


&u  boiiiug."  

NEVER 


BE  WITHOUT. 


SINCLAIR'S 


COLD  WATER 


SOAP 


A  BOON  TO 
POOR  ft  RICH  ALIKE 

ThtPamilf  troth  teftkMit  th*  mtttrm     m  Htomt  kttm. 

The  MAGIC  CLEANSER.— In  daily  use  by  tens  of  thoo- 
sands  of  all  classes.  RemoTes  Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort. 

LABOUR.  JIhiE,  TEMPER,  AND  FUEL 


Rtehe$tCu$iardl  WlthoutEggslI  Half  the  co$tdTroubfe!U 


BIRD'S 


Choice  r  Delicious  1 1 
A  Great  Luxury  1 1 1 


CUSTARD 

6d.Bozm»k«t8pinU.Hr  ■  ■  ■■E.H 
and  a  If.  Box  7  pints.  I     ^0  WW  wtf  Mil  ■ 

A.  BIRD  &  SONSi  BIRMINGHAM, 
Will  send  on  ree^elfft  of  addrMS,  the  new  and  enlarged  edition, 

POST  FREE.  -PASTRY  and  SWKETS.»* 

 A  Little  Work  containing  Practical  Hints. 

and  Original  Recipes  for  Tasty  Dishes  for 
the  Dinner  and  Supper  Table.  *  " 


JlllanmCcibc 

tituteforCastor  Oil 


first-class  Family  Medicine  for  every  household. 
Highly  approved  by  adnlts — readily  taken  by  children. 
Adrtiirably  adapted  f6r»  females  on  every  occasion. 
Does  not  gripe,  and  le,jive8  no  bad  eifect  like  oil.  Un- 
surpassed  as  a' digestive* tablet,  and  sweet  as  sugar.** 
A^k  forMAXNA  ?CAKE,,and  see  that  you  get  it.  Prlc« 
1 1 J  —     -L.      for. Is.  Sd.,  through  any  Chemist  or 

.„ _  ^   i'  KhQ^csal®     Barclay's  Edwards, 

HovENDEK*s,  N  pwjjelbt's,  Moy  Bobbrtb,  Sakoks  & 
Co.,' etc.,  etc. 


SOHS,  SCTTON  £ 


"Vei7  Digeatible—l^ntritions— Palatable— Satisfying— XxMllMt  in  QnalHy— 
Perfectly  free  from  Orit— Rrqairos  neither  boiling  or  straining^M ada  in  a  minute.** 
— Ffde  LaRMf,  BHtUk  Medleal  Journal,  Ac: 


Allen  &  Hanburys 


Malted 
Farinaceous 


jpr^^^^j^^  For  Infants 


and  Invalids. 


A  hifKlfamcentratedamd$tf/-^igming  nutriment  ftrifcitmg  ekOdtm;  tupplufnM  tfff  tkmt  it  rt^tiiret 
thtftrmatioH^f  JlrmJIefh  and  bonein  a  partiaify  »otubl»  and  eonfy  •nf«<p>Ur /hra.   Il  ate  fjf^rdg  « 
ftutaininf  and  heak^ful  dtet  /br  IntalUU  and  lAew  ^  a  dyspeptic  ^endfneU' 

«« Hy  ohild,  after  being  at  death's  door  tot  weeks  from  exhanftion.  conseqncnt 
upon  severe  diarrhoea,  and  inahiUty  to  retain  any  form  of  *  Infants*  Food*  or  Milk, 
began  to  imi»roTe  immediately  he  took  your  malted  preparation,  and  I  have  n«m 
seen  an  infant  inoiease  in  weight  so  rapidiT  as  he  has  done, 

ti.  B.  TRE8TRAIL,  F.RC.8.,  If  JUC.P. 
Furtkir  ietUwumn  and       d<rMtioii«  with  oaeh  Tin, 
TTKS,  dd.,  Is.,  8a.,  6a.,  and  lOt.,  Retail  ETerywhera. 


THEORICINflL 
9t    &  ONLY  GENUINE 


WRIGHT'S 
JviCOAL  TAR 
k  SOAP 


w  WRIGHT  S  HE" 
^COAL  TAR 

PL  I  '.cmatD  av  the  iNTifif  medical  PROFCS^toN 

FOR  THtCunE  OF   SKIN  DISEASES 
^OTECTs  fROM  MEASLES.  SMALL  POX*SCARLtTf  m 
'  SOUTHWARHAONOOfi 


Printed  at  the  Ballavttnb  Prbss,  4,  Chandos  Street,  Covent  Gardep ;  and  Published  by  RicnABDWiLLououoTy 
27,  Ivy  Lane,  Patemotter  Row,  E.C.      January  2i,  1885. 


A  RACE  FOR  LOVE. 

BY  PHILIP  BOUKKE  MAJISTON. 

^TT HEN  pretty  Alice  Fairfield  jilted  John 
VV  Smith,  the  rich  New  York  Block-broker, 
BO  one  was  surprised — not  even  the  luckless 
entleman  himself,  who  deep  down  in  his  heart 
ad  Lad  a  presentiment  that  something  of  the 
kind  would  happen.  She  always  had  wondered 
why  she  took  him  at  all  ? — a  question  which  she 
asked  herself  later  on ;  and  not  being  able  to 
answer  it  to  her  own  satisfaction  she,  said  to  him 
one  day: 

**  John,  dear,  wonld  it  make  yon  very,  very  nn- 
happj  if  oar  engagement  were  to  be  broken  off  ?  " 

iSne  had  a  pretty  voice,  and  it  ti-embled  then 
with  pleading  mnsic. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Smith,  "  it  would  make  me  most 
unhappy." 

"  I  am  BO  sorry,"  came  from  her  almost  in  a 
whisper,  **  because  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  release 
me.  It's  not  my  fault  I  was  mistaken.  I  find 
I  don't  love  you  as  much  as  I  thought  I  did." 

"  You're  a  heartless  flirt,  that's  what  you  are ! " 
rejoined  Smith,  whose  command  of  words  was  not 
great. 

No,  not  that,  my  dear  Mr.  Smith,"  she  pro- 
tested.  But  he  had  gone,  and  she  knew  that  she 
again  a  free  woman. 
What  she  had  liked  about  Smith  had  undoubt- 
edly been  his  money ;  and  she  rather  liked  the  look 
of  him  too,  for  he  was  a  large,  powerfully  built 
yonng  man.    On  the  other  hand  his  ways  were 
very  vulgar ;  his  grammar,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
^aa  uncertain  ;  and  she  was  ^n  etspecially  refined 
little  lady— a  dainty  moss-rose  of  a  woman,  loving 
the  soft  places  of  life.   No !  Smith  was  too  dear  a 
rice  to  pay  for  Smith's  money !  So  she  dismissed 
im ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  no  one  wondered. 
The  news  travelled  fast,  for  the  Fair  fields  were 
well-known  in  New  York.  But  it  is  with  London, 


not  New  York,  that  we  have  now  to  do.  Business, 
not  a  broken  heart,  brought  Mr.  Smith  aoross  the 
Atlantic;  and  one  cold  Octi..ber  evening,  the 
Liverpool  express  de))osited  him  on  the  platform 
of  the  Euston  Square  Railway  station.  He  tookup 
his  quarters  at  the  North  Western  Hotel,  dined 
well,  and  then  repaired  to  the  smoking-room, where 
he  chanced  to  meet  an  old  New  York  friend,  by 
name  Walter  Wellard. 

"  And  where  is  your  wife  P  "  inquired  Wellard, 
when  the  two  had  exchanged  greetings. 

•*  Wife  ?  I  have  no  wife.  I'm  through  with 
that." 

"  What  I  "  exclaimed  the  other  man,  "  you  are 
not  going  to  marry  Miss  Fairfield  ?  " 

"I  guess,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  lighting  a  fresh 
cigar,  '*  that  it's  the  other  way  round ;  it's  Miss 
Fairfield  that  isn't  going  to  marry  me." 

"  You've  had  a  difference  ?  "  asked  Wellard,  who 
seemed  intensely  interested. 

**  Well,  you  can  hardly  call  it  a  difference.  She 
found  out  that  she  didn't  care  for  me  as  much  as 
she  thought.  She  said  so,  and  I  told  her  she 
could  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  for  all  I  cared." 

"  Do  you  think  you  had  a  rival  ?  " 

"  Maybe ;  I  don't  know.  Women  are  past 
finding  out." 

Wellard,  who  had  become  unaccountably  ani- 
mated, called  for  a  bottle  of  champagne,  in  which 
he  drank  his  friend  Smith's  healtn  most  enthusi- 
astically. The  truth  is,  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
himself  to  the  violet  eyes,  the  warm  brown  hair, 
the  small  red  mouth,  the  lithe  figure,  and  all  the 
other  charms  of  Miss  Fairfield.  Ho  was  beginning 
to  think  she  liked  him,  when  Mr.  Smith  stepped  in 
and  made  the  winning. 

There  was  nothing  to  keep  Wellard  in  America, 
80  he  went  abroad,  there  to  try  and  forget  his 
trouble.  But  he  tried  vainly.  London  seemed  to 
him  gloomy,  and  Paris  frivolous.  Venice  seemed 
not  at  all  what  he  had  hoped  it  would  be.  To  be 
in  Rome  was  like  reading  perpetual  '*  Trausforma- 
tion,"  and  the  best  of  books  wearies  one  if  read  too 
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much.  Fiorettce  taught  him  to  loathe  pictures. 
No !  for  him  there  was  no  balm  in  Gilead. 

There  was  one  face  only  that  he  wished  to  see, 
one  voice  onl^  that  he  wished  to  hear.  And  now 
he  was  thinking  of  returning,  when  he  chanced  on 
Smith,  and  learned  that  Alice  Fairfield  was  once 
more  free.  During  his  travels  abroad  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing  a  fortune,  by  investing  his 
money  in  what  turned  out  to  be  most  remunera- 
tive stock.  Miss  Fairfield  was  one  of  those  women 
who  will  marry  almost  any  man,  if  he  be  rich 
enough,  and  reasonably  good  lookinf^.  It  was 
impossible  to  think  of  her  caring  desperately 
about  any  one. 

Walter  Wellard's  passage  was  taken  in  the  City 
of  Liverpool  for  that  day  week ;  and  so  full  was 
he  of  what  he  had  heard,  that  he  rushed  off  the 
very  next  day  to  impart  the  joyful  intelligence  to 
a  sympathetic  friend,  an  American  named  Ulayton, 
who,  like  Wellard,  was  abroad  for  pleasure  only. 
He  was  a  plausible  kind  of  person,  was  this  Mr. 
Clayton.  He  really  told  you  little  about  himself ; 
yet  he  managed  to  leave  an  impression  on  your 
mind  that  to  you  and  you  only  had  he  opened 
his  heart. 

He  was  at  late  breakfast  when  Wellard  entered 
in  a  very  whirlwind  ef  excitement. 

"  Whafs  npF  "  asked  Mr.  Clayton,  regarding 
his  friend  with  interest.  "  Yon  resemble  nothing 
80  much  as  a  soda-water  bottle  in  warm  weather !  ^ 

"  I  have  cause  for  my  excitement,"  said  Wellard, 

**  You  won't  eat  or  drink  anything  P  " 

"Nothing!" 

**  Well,  your  news  I " 

"  My  news  is  that  she  is  free,  and  I  am  rich." 

Clayton  swallowed  his  chocolate  quickly  and 
coughed.   Then  he  said, 

"  You  mean  that  Miss  Fairfield  is  freeP  " 

"  I  had  the  news  last  night  from  Smith,  the  man 
she  was  to  have  married. 

"Yes,  that  does  look  pretty  conclusive,"  re- 
marked the  other. 

**  And  this  day  week,"  continued  Wellard,  **  I 
shall  be  on  my  way  to  her !  " 

"  You  seem  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  your 
proposal ! " 

"  I  am  not  without  hope  I  that  is  all  I  can  say. 
Oh,  if  only  I  can  win  her  what  a  proud  man  I  shall 
be  !  Did  you  ever  see  such  beautiful  eyes  as  she 
has,  and  such  hair  too  P  " 

Or  such  hands,  or  such  feet,  or  such  a  smile^ 
or  such  a  laugh,  or  such  a  figure,"  went  on  Clayton 
derisively. 

"  What  you  say  is  about  true,"  assented  the 
other.  "I  should  think  it  would  be  difficnltto  match 
her  in  an3rthing !  I  am  wild  with  impatience  to  be 
on  my  homeward  way.  I  must  run  off  now,  as  I 
have  a  hundred  and  one  things  to  see  after." 

So  they  two  parted. 

A  happy  man  and  a  hopeful  was  Mr.  Walter 
Wellard  when  he  came  on  board  the  City  of 
Liverpool.  When  you  have  g^iven  up  all  hope  of 
ever  attaining  something  which  you  very  much 
wish  to  possess,  and  suddenly  fibad  it  once  more 
within  your  possible  reach,  the  sensation  is  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

The  usual  commotion  preceding  the  departure 
of  an  Atlantic  steamer  was  going  on  all  round  Mr. 
Wellard,  but  he  heeded  it  not,  so  engrossed  was  he 
in  his  own  dreams.  Parting  lovers  agonized  close 
by  him,  but  he  saw  them  not.   The  second  bell 


rang ;  the  passengers  clustered  along  the  bulwarks 
to  see  the  last  of  those  faithful  friends  who  had 
accompanied  them  on  board,  and  now  were  return- 
ing to  shore  in  the  tender.  With  a  clatter  and 
a  clash,  the  gangway  was  withdrawn  and  the 
tender  swung  away  from  the  steamer's  side. 
Wellard,  who  had  been  absently  leaning  on  the 
bulwarks,  his  eyes  indifferently  following  the  part- 
ing tender,  now  turned  round,  and  found  standing 
close  by  him,  in  a  travelling  suit,  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth — whom  but  his  friend  Clayton. 

"  Surprised  to  see  me  P  "  said  Uiat  gentleman. 
"  Thougnt,  like  yourself,  I  would  have  a  run  and 
see  how  things  were  getting  alonff There  was  a 
twinkling  elation  in  his  eye  whidi  the  other  did 
not  like. 

**  You — you're  going  across  P  " 

"  Certainly.  Should  have  left  two  days  earlier 
but  for  ilMuck." 

"  You  told  me  nothing  of  this  plan  P  "  said 
Wellard. 

"  That  is  quite  true.  I  suppose  it  is  free  to  us 
all  to  speak  or  net,  as  we  think  best." 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  cried  Wellard.  "  You  are 
hurrying  back  to  see  if  you  cannot  forestall  me  with 
MissFiurfield!" 

"  Your  penetration,  my  friend,  does  yon  credit. 
That  is  precisely  what  I  am  going  to  try  and  do. 
Wewere  very  good  friends  once;  then  we  quarreUed; 
Smith  stepped  in ;  and  I  came  abroad." 

And  you  never  told  me  anything  of  all  this  P  " 

"  And  why  in  the  world  should  IP"  replied 
Clayton;  and  with  this  inquiry  for  answer  he 
turned  and  went  below. 

The  month  was  October,  the  day  cold  and  bleak, 
with  a  grey  sky  and  a  harsh  wind.  The  Mersey 
looked  dirty  and  dreary,  as  if  it  were  sick  of  being 
a  river  and  doing  the  same  old  thing  every  day. 
Nearly  all  the  passengers  seemed  forlom  or  cross. 
The  Englishman,  who  had  parted  from  either  his 
betrothed  or  newly-made  wife,  aware  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  repress  a  quick  rush  of  Jbears  to 
his  eyes  as  he  saw  her  pass  down  the  gangway  to 
the  tender  and  her  pale  face  turned  back  for  a 
last  look,  now  tried  to  retrieve  his  national 
character  by  assuming  an  air  of  lively  interest 
in  what  was  going  on  around  him.  He  lit  a  cigar 
and  swagger^  about  the  hurricane-deck  as  only  an 
Englishman  of  a  certain  type  knows  koto  to 
swagger.  He  conversed  with  the  8ailor8»  and 
would  even  have  patronized  the  captain,  but  with 
Captain  Hall  iJiat  was  not  very  possible.  Then 
he  went  down  to  the  saloon,  wnere  he  found, 
amongst  other  passengers,  Mr.  Clayton,  in  talk 
with  an  Irishman,  0*  Sullivan  bv  name. 
.  They  seemed  the  only  two  reaUv  oheerfial  people 
on  board.  Hardy — ^that  was  the  SnglisHman's 
n%me— fell  into  the  conversation,  wnioh  waa 
naturally  of  Atlantic  voyages. 

"  Faith,**  said  the  Irishman,  when  the  Atlantio 
seemed  talked  out;  "  faith,  it  is  a  great  country  we 
are  going  to  1  America  and  old  Ireland  will  make 
the  future  of  the  world.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
about  it." 

"  Is  that  your  opinion  P  "  asked  Hardj,  with  a 
sneer.  "  I  am  really  interested  to  hear  it  from  a 
native.  I  always  imagined  somehow  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  thing  got  up  by  the  newspapers  for  our 
amusement.   No,  and  is  it  really  not  so  P  " 

This  in  rejoinder  to  a  hot-blooded  answer  from 
the  Irishman.   Then  Mr.  Clayton,  with  tact, 
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interposed,  and  made  the  conversation  general 
again. 

Bat  Wellard  spoke  not  to  man  or  woman; 
be  walked  the  deck,  plunged  in  his  own 
Utter  meditations.  He  knew  that  in  Clay- 
ton, the  man  who  had  so  basely  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  confidence,  he  had  a  formid- 
able rival.  For  CIa3rton  was  a  handsome  man, 
generally  popular  with  women,  and  rather 
better  off  in  tne  matter  of  money  than  Wellard, 
although,  as  I  have  said,  the  latter  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  on  that  score.  Undoubtedly,  if 
Clayton  had  proposed  to  Miss  Fairfield  before  her 
engagement  to  Smith,  he  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted. Wellard  felt  that  he  could  hardly  dash 
off,  the  very  instant  he  arrived  in  New  York,  to 
the  Fairfields'  house,  and,  falling  at  -Alice's  feet, 
declare  all  his  love.  On  the  other  hand,  he  be- 
heved  that  Clayton  could  pursue  this  course. 

Just  as  there  are  some  women  who  can  make 
the  simplest  dress  look  stylish  by  their  way  of 
putting  it  on,  so  there  are  men  who  can  make 
actions  on  their  part  look  graceful  which  in  other 
men  would  look,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ridiculous. 
There  was  hardly  any  position  which  Clayton 
could  not  have  carried  off  well,  while  his  rival, 
with  a  good  open  face  and  a  certain  attraction  of 
extreme  earnestness  of  voice  and  manner  in  all  he 
said,  did,  or  undertook,  quite  lacked  those  many 
anbUe  graces  so  difficult  to  define,  but  so  potent 
in  their  effect,  which  made  Ch&yton  such  a  favourite 
in  society. 

Poor  Wellard !  He  was  an  unhappy  man,  in- 
deed, as  he  walked  up  and  down,  realizing  his 
position.  The  October  evening  settled  down  upon 
the  sea ;  a  cold  rain  began  to  fall ;  the  dinner- 
bell  sounded,  and  over  the  meal  the  passengers 
became  more  animated.  But  Wellard  wanted  no 
dinner,  and  continued  his  weary  march  np  and 
down  the  deck. 

CSuUivan,  coming  up  after  dinner  for  a  few 
minutes'  look  round,  encountered  him,  asked  why 
he  had  not  joined  thefn,  and  tried  to  be  friendly ; 
but  Wellard — who,  as  a  rule,  was  a  courteous 
man — being  changed  for  the  time,  repulsed  these 
well-meant  advances  somewhat  ruaely.  If  he 
could  but  have  looked  into  the  future,  he  would 
have  acted  very  differently.  But,  alas !  we  men 
are  blind.  At  length  he  left  the  deck,  went  down 
to  his  state-room,  and  lay  long  awake,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  the  machinery,  as  the  great  ship 
went  shaking  and  throbbing  on  its  way.  At  last, 
worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  he  fell  into  a  sleep  like 
a  stupor. 

When  he  arose  late  the  next  day  the  City  of 
Livenool  was  ^  off  Queenstown.  There  was  the 
usual  commotion ;  the  coming  on  board  of  fresh 
passengers;  the  despatching  and  receiving  of 
letters.  Ah  !  those  last  words  of  love  sent  after 
us  by  our  dear  ones  left  behind,  or  sent  to  them 
bv  us,  going  on  to  face  the  long  voyage !  The 
iSnglish  lover  received  a  letter  while  sitting  in  the 
saloon.  He  tossed  it  aside  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of 
no  importance.  Then  he  took  it  up  and  went  to 
his  state-room,  where  he  remained  some  time.  It 
was  not  a  long  letter^  but  it  may  be  he  read  it  more 
than  once. 

•*  Qood'hye  to  my  dear  country  for  a  little  while !" 
cried  O'SuUivan,  waving  his  hat  inthe  direction  of 
Queenstown. 

*^  Why,  what  an  infatuated  old  patriot  it  ii ! " 
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said  Clayton,  coming  op  dni  resting  his  arm  on 
the  younger  man's  shoulder.  *'  I  will  say  *  Good- 
bye too.  and  God  bless  her ! '   Will  that  do  P 

"  I  thank  you  from  my  soul !  "  responded  the 
warm-heartea  Irishman ;  and  the  two  men,  who 
had  become  fast  friends,  shook  hands,  and  went 
below. 

At  the  luncheon-table,  our  friend  Wellard  pre- 
sented himself,  and  there,  being  hungry  after  his 
long  fast,  he  did  great  execution.  I  have  always 
wondered  at  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  fiction 
who,  whenever  they  are  in  trouble,  neither  eat  nor 
sleep  until  it  has  past,  and  yet  live  to  see  it  pass  ! 
and  upon  whom  days  of  fasting  and  nights  of  in- 
somnia seem  to  have  no  prejudicial  effects  at  all. 

After  he  had  well  partaken  of  luncheon,  he 
felt  less  despairing,  and  went  on  deck,  there  to 
smoke  a  pipe  and  face  matters.  On  one  point  he 
hod  quit^  made  up  his  mind,  which  was,  that 
whether  it  looked  absurd  or  not,  he  would  ^o 
straight  to  Miss  Fairfield  the  very  instant  the  ship 
reached  New  York.  It  was  a  slight  chance,  but 
he  felt  it  was  his  only  one. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  ho  and  his 
rival  interchanged  no  word.  The  ship  was  now 
making  rapid  way.  There  was  nothingr  between 
her  and  America  but  the  steep  Atlantic  waves. 
They  were  going  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  a 
fast,  fair  voyage  was  anticipated,  when  on  the  third 
day  the  wind  shifted  ahead,  and  speedily  blew  up 
to  a  gale. 

Then  there  was  much  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  The  fair  women,  and  the  women  who  were 
not  fair,  took  to  their  berths  and  remained  there. 
Some  of  the  men  also  retired,  and  few  got  beyond 
the  smoking-room,  where  they  played  cards  under 
difficulties,  and  drank  much  brandy. 

"Thrown  about  as  if  we  were  nine-pins!  I 
declare  it  is  most  unhandsome  on  the  part  of  the 
Atlantic!"  exclaimed  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  who  had 

i'ust  been  flung  face  forwards  by  a  tremendous 
urch.  Then  up,  up,  went  the  ship,  and  then 
down,  down,  and  then  she  drew  all  to  one  side  as 
if  wincing  from  the  waves. 

"  I  don't  believe  the  ship  likes  it  any  better  than 
we  do  1  Doesn't  she  seem  to  toss  about  as  if  she 
were  in  pain  P "  remarked  Clayton,  who  had 
become  rather  pale. 

The  gale  soon  became  so  violent  as  to  be  absolutely 
dangerous,  as  most  of  those  on  board  knew,  and  no 
one  better  than  the  captain.  Lying  in  their  berths, 
the  passengers  listened  to  the  shrill  falsetto  of 
the  wind  shrieking  over  the  deck,  and  not  only 
felt  but  heard  the  great  waves  as  they  buffeted 
and  washed  over  the  ship.  The  women  quaked 
with  fear,  and  thought  that  if  they  ever  cZebarked 
they  never,  never  again  would  ewibark  !  Most  of 
the  men  wished,  for  good  or  bad,  that  they  had 
done,  or  had  left  undone,  certain  things  ;  for  it  is 
only  when  there  seems  a  strong  chance  of  our 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  death  that  we  fully 
realize  all  that  the  past  has  meant.  There  was 
Brown,  with  whom  we  ouarrelled,  and  who  proba- 
bly meant  no  hurm !  Had  it  been  worth  while  P 
And  alas,  for  our  wives  and  our  sweethearts !  Woe 
is  me !  woe  is  me  I 

Selfishly,  Wellard  rather  hoped  that  the  City  oj 
Liverpool  would  go  down,  for  then  at  any  rate,  if 
he  could  not  marry  Miss  Fairfield,  neither  could 
Clayton  !  On  the  third  day  of  the  gale  and  the 
0ixih  day  out^  those  on  board  thought  in  very 
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earnest  that  their  last  lionr  liad  come  I  for  when 
the  gale  was  at  its  maddest,  when  it  and  the 
wayes  seemed  to  be  tearing  the  ship  in  pieces,  to 
bo  rending  it  plank  from  plank — when  the  oldest 
Rcam#n  staggered  about  the  decks  as  if  they  were 
drunk — above  the  furious  raging  of  the  wind  and 
sea,  a  tremendous  crash  was  lieard,  and  the  ship 
made  a  fearful  forward  plunge. 

Word,  however,  was  soon  sent  by  the  captain  to 
those  entrusted  to  his  care,  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm  ;  they  had  broken  their  propeller, 
and  would  have  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  under 
sail.  Some  of  the  passengers  would  almost  as 
soon  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  as  this  announce- 
ment meant  such  protraction  of  their  sufferings. 
But  the  worst  was  over.  From  that  hour  the 
gale  moderated,  the  sea  subsided,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  the  voyagers  were  becoming  resigned  to  their 
situation,  and  assured  that  tedium  was  all  that 
now  had  to  be  dreaded.  The  women  came  out 
of  their  state-rooms  and  compared  notes;  the  men 
played  cards  and  smoked  and  betted  on  the  "  ruu." 

On  the  eleventh  day  a  great  excitement  was  ex- 
perienced ;  a  steamer  came  in  sight,  and  proved 
to  be  a  sister-ship,  the  Cify  of  Fhiladelphia.  She 
fr9.temally  "  lay  to  "  on  being  made  aware  of  the 
plight  of  the  City  of  Live^yooU  and  offered  to  take 
her  mails  and  three  passengers;  she  could  not 
accommodate  more.  Captain  Hall  accepted  the 
offer  with  thanks,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
assengers  should  cast  lots,  and  that  those  who 
rew  the  lucky  numbers,  seven,  fouiteen,  and 
twenty-one,  should  be  transferred  to  the  City  of 
Fhiladelphia, 

It  was  really  quite  an  exciting  occasion  when 
the  passengers,  gathered  together  in  the  saloon, 
crowded  round  the  hat  in  which  the  lots  were 
mixed.  Lots  had  been  previously  cast  to  decide 
the  order  in  which  the  passengers  should  draw. 

It  was  Wellard's  turn  first,  and  ns  he  put  his 
hand  into  the  hat  his  heart  beat  very  fast  and  his 
face  was  very  white. 

"  That  rude  sullen  man  wants  to  get  to  New 
York  badly,"  remarked  Mr.  O* Sullivan  to  himself 
— a  conjecture  in  which  he  was  quite  right.  Mr. 
AVellard  had  good  reason  for  his  anxiety.  He  did 
want  to  get  to  New  York  very  badly  indeed  I  His 
hand  lingered  for  a  minute  or  two  among  the  lots, 
as  if  it  could  by  touch  distinguish  the  lucky 
numbers ;  then  he  drew  it  out,  and  almost  a  groan 
escaped  from  him  as  he  saw  that  he  had  drawn  a 
blank! 

The  next  to  draw  was  a  New  York  merchant, 
who  knew  that  thousands  of  dollars  depended  on 
his  reaching  New  York  in  good  time. 

"  Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  gentlemen,  but  it  is 
really  very  important  to  me  that  I  should  reach 
New  York  speedily,"  he  observed,  as  he  drew  out 
the  lucky  number,  fourteen. 

Then  Clayton  put  in  his  hand,  and  drew  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation.  Wellard  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  as  he  saw  that,  like  himself,  his  hated 
rival  had  drawn  a  blank. 

"  Well,"  said  Clayton,  smiling  urbanely,  though 
he  was  desperately  disappointed,  **  it's  bad  for 
me,  but  it's  good  for  some  one  else— that  must  be 
my  consolation." 

The  next  to  draw  was  a  young  man  who  had 
been  •*  cabled  "  for  by  his  family,  to  attend  what 
might  prove  to  be  the  deathbed  of  his  mother. 
He  bowed  his  head  before  putting  in  his  hand, 


and  his  lips  moved  in  audibly.  Was  Ke  prayin<?f 
Who  shall  sayP  But  when  he  di*ew  out  the 
number  seven,  he  said  very  reverently,  **  God 
be  thanked!"  Then  blanks  were  drawn  until 
O'Sullivan  dipped  in  his  hand  and  brought  out 
Twenty-One!  The  remaining  pa8senger8  looked 
more  or  less  disgusted,  realizing  that  they  had  no 
further  chance. 

**  Look  here ! "  exclaimed  the  last  winner,  address- 
ing himself  generally  to  those  around  him.  I*m 
perhaps  not  in  such  a  mad  hurry  to  get  to  New 
York  as  some  of  you.  I*m  willing  to  sell  my 
lot!" 

"A  hundred  pounds  for  it!"  almost  instantly 
screamed  Wellard. 

"  Two  hundred !  "  said  Clayton. 

*•  Two-fifty  !  "  from  another  passenger. 

"  Three  hundred  I "  cried  Wcllard  in  desperate 
excitement. 

**Four  hundred!  "  said  Clayton,  without  rais- 
ing his  voice  above  its  low  musical  pitch. 

The  rivals  seemed  now  to  have  the  bidding  to 
themselves. 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  I  *'  almost  shouted  Wel- 
lard. 

**  Six  hundred,"  remarked  Mr.  Clayton,  finger- 
ing his  watch-chain,  as  if  the  matter  were  one  of 
supreme  indifference  to  him. 

**  Eight  hundred !  **  cried  Wellard,  as  trium- 
phantly as  if  that  advance  must  indeed  make  the 
prize  his. 

"  A  thousand,"  observed  Clayton,  still  seemingly 
unmoved ;  and  swift  as  lightning,  and  before  Wel- 
lard could  make  any  advance,  O' Sullivan  criud, 

Done ! 

Most  of  the  passengers  felt  inclined  to  cheer, 
for  Clayton  had  made  himself  a  favourite  with  all. 
O'Sullivan  had  determined  almost  from  the  first 
into  whoso  hands  ho  would  deliver  the  lucky  num- 
ber; but— like  many  gentlemen  of  his  country — 
he  stood  in  need  of  cash,  and  resolved  to  improve 
the  opportunity.  A  thousand  pounds,  and  got  so 
easily  too,  seemed  to  him  a  fortune. 

Clayton  drew  out  his  cheaue-book,  wrote  a 
cheque  for  the  amount,  handed  it  to  O'SnlHvan, 
and  taking  graceful  leave  of  his  fellow-voyagers, 
went  on  board  the  waiting  City  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  soon  steaming  on  his  way  to  New  York. 

Who  shall  picture  the  despair,  the  ra^e,  of  the 
rival  left  behind  P  He  had  seen  that  O'Sullivan 
had  favoured  Clayton,  and  he  could  have  killed 
him  !  He  was  a  little  man,  was  O'Sullivan.  Ah, 
with  what  ease,  with  what  great  ease,  thought 
Wellard,  could  he  not  have  flung  him  overboard  I 
as  he  eyed  him  standinfj;  by  the  ship's  side,  a  smirk 
of  intense  self-satisfaction  on  his  face,  probably 
caused  by  the  thought  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken 
for  the  rejection  of  those  well-meant  friendly  ad- 
vances of  his.  Moral!  Never  be  rude  to  any 
one  at  sea,  since  you  never  know  when  you  muy 
not  find  yourself  in  his  power. 

There  was  little  wind  of  any  kind,  and  what 
there  was  was  a  head-wind.  It  seemed  to  Wellard 
as  if  the  ship  ci'awled — and  in  truth  her  progress 
was  a  very  slow  one.  I^he  other  passengers 
noticed  him  among  themselves,  and  wondered  what 
was  the  secret  of  his  desperate  hurry  to  get  to  New 
York  P  But  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  his  sufferings 
and  follow  Mr.  Clayton,  with  whom  things  always 
seemed  to  go  well.  His  reflections  were  as  pleasing 
as  those  of  nis  former  friend  were  u»  pleasing.  He 
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owed  his  luck  partly  to  his  behayionr  to  O'Sulli- 
Tui,  whom  the  rest  of  the  passengers  had  seemed 
disposed  either  to  shnn  or  chaff.  He  prided  him- 
idf  on  his  genial  manners,  and  more  than  once 
before  they  had  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  felt 
that  gratitude  to  them  which  a  hnnteman  feels  to 
the  horse  who  has  carried  him  well.  He  might 
betniT  another's  confidence,  or  elope  with  his  best 
friend's  wife.  He  had  heard  low-born  men  bnlly 
waiters  and  abuse  servants,  but  he  had  never  done 
80.  He  might  discharge  a  servant  for  some  trivial 
fault,  no  matter  how  mnch  the  man  repented  it, 
or  what  the  sitaation  meant  to  him ;  but  he  never 
Qsed  a  harsh  word  or  a  loud  tone.  His  manners 
were  as  irreproachable  as  his  long  slender  fingers, 
terminating  in  beantifnlly-shaped  nails. 

Never  before  in  ^  his  life  had  he  so  thoroughly 
enjoved  the  last  half  of  an  ocean  voyage.  They 
reached  New  York  after  a  fine  passage  of  the 
avera^  lenffth.  The  captain  of  the  City  of  Phila' 
delphta  said  that  the  City  of  Liverpool,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  could  not  get  in 
for  a  week  yet,  and  he  should  not  be  surprised  if 
ahe  were  much  longer  than  that — a  statement 
which  ^ve  Mr.  Clayton  very  much  satisfaction  $ 
for  he  did  not  want  to  hurry  matters  too  much. 

He  drove  at  once  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
and  there  enjoyed  the  usual  excellent  dinner,  and 
after  the  meal  an  equally  excellent  cigar.  He  then 
went  to  bed  early,  devoutly  thankful  to  be  once 
more  on  shore. 

The  next  morning  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
call  at  the  Fairfields  that  day,  as  he  had  plenty 
of  time  before  him.  To  call  the  very  day  after 
landing  might  look  a  little  premature ;  and  he  was 
tired ;  and  he  bad  a  little  business  to  attend  to  in 
Wall  Street.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  a  theatre. 
The  next  afternoon  saw  him  as  usual  faultlessly 
attired,  and  proceeding  at  a  leisurely  pace  in  the 
direction  of  Thirty  Fourth  St.,  the  one  in  which 
the  Fairfields  lived. 

"  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fairfield  were  at  home ;  "  and 
he  went  np  the  stairs  with  a  beating  heart,  but 
calm  self-composed  manner. 

"  Mr.  Clayton  I "  announced  the  servant,  throw- 
ing open  the  door ;  and,  as  that  gentleman  entered 
the  loxurionsly  furnislied  drawing-room,  he  came 
as  near  giving  a  atart  as  he  was  ever  known  to  do ; 
for  he  saw  not  only  Mrs.  Fairfield  and  her  lovely 
daughter,  looking  lovelier  than  ever,  but  he  also 
saw,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  unmistakable 
face  and  figure  of  his  rival,  Walter  Wellard,  at 
Alice  Fairfield's  side. 

"Why,  Wellard!*'  he  said,  when  he  had  ex- 
changed greetings  with  the  ladies,  I  thought  we 
left  you  on  the  City  of  Liverpool?" 

*'So  you  did!  All  the  same,  I  reached  here 
before  the  PhilcLdelphia !  It  is  not  at  all  so 
wonderful  as  it  seems.  You  bad  not  left  us  very 
loDg  when  we  were  overtaken  by  the  Ocean  Grey' 
hiuiid.  You  knowHhe*B  the  swiftest  ship  on  any 
of  the  lines.  She  offered  to  take  six  of  us,  and 
this  time  luck  was  on  my  side !  Moreover  she 
outdid  herself,  and  beat  her  own  record.  It  was 
the  fastest  run  yet  known." 

^  Yon  are  in  America  for  some  time  P  "  said 
Miss  Fairfield,  addressing  Clayton.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  she  spoke  rather  coldly.  When  he  rose 
^  go,  Wellard  said  he  would  accompany  him,  and 
the  two  left  the  house  together. 
**  Well,"  began  WeDard,  lighting  a  cigarette  as 
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soon  as  they  got  into  the  street,  "I  guess  that 
thousand  pounds  of  yours  was  rather  thrown 
away!" 

"  That  I  grant  you,"  replied  Clayton.  «  But  as 
to  other  things,  we  shall  see." 

•*  We  shall  see, "  said  the  other,  "that  before 
long  Miss  Fairfield  becomes  Mrs.  Wellard.  Look 
here,  my  friend,  I  may  as  well  teilyou  that  you're 
out  of  this.  I  proposed,  and  was  accepted.  She 
never  had  thought  of  you  in  that  way,  and 
when  I  told  her  the  trick  you  would  have  played 
on  me,  she  put  her  hands  together,  and  saia  *  Oh, 
the  sneak  1 '  " 

"  Indeed  ?  "  answered  Clayton  with  assumed  in- 
difference. "  All  the  same,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  cursedly  quick  steamer,  I  think  I  could  have 
removed  her  scruples  on  that  point." 

But  J  say,  let  those  laugh  who  win. 


IN  BAD  HANDS. 
A  Story  in  Eleven  Chapters. 

BT  p.  W.  BOBIKSOK, 

Author  of   Urandmother's  Money,*'  "Lazarus  in 
London,"  Ac.  dec 

CUAPTEB  Vin. 
THE  HAPPT  PAIS. 

FOLKESTONE  MILES  did  not  intrude,  after 
all,  upon  the  society  of  Foxy  Wharton  and 
his  son  that  particular  morning  on  which  he  had 
discovered  Phil.  Discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valour  he  thought — the  better  part  of  a  great 
many  things  beside  valour,  if  he  were  going  to 
act  as  Phirs  champion  or  deliverer.  Through  his 
violet  glasses  he  perceived  that  the  boy  thought 
so  also — seemed  even  to  warn  him  not  to  sneak, 
and  as  effectually,  by  the  droop  of  his  shoulders 
and  drajf  of  his  gait,  as  by  the  very  forbidding 
scowl  which  he  had  received  from  Wharton  senior. 

Making  up  his  mind  suddenly  to  a  new  and 
distinct  line  of  policy,  Folkestone  Miles  marched 
past  them  both  at  a  smart  pace,  and  went  home, 
thereby  leaving,  he  hoped,  some  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  Wharton  «ere  whether  there  was  any- 
thing more  in  him  than  in  the  ordinary  sea-siJe 
lounger.  He  did  not  know,  however,  that  Mr. 
Wliai-ton,  one  practice  night,  had  followed  him 
and  Phil  from  tne  church  of  St.  Eustace,  West- 
minster, to  Hercules  Buildings,  taking  stock  of 
him  all  the  way,  and  remembering  him  always 
from  that  time  by  his  thin,  pale  face,  hia  long 
hair,  and  the  coloured  glasses  to  his  spectacles, 
lie  had  a  fallacious  idea  that  Phil's  father  had 
never  set  eyes  upon  him  before,  and,  therefore, 
that  ho  would  bo  able  to  act  xiresujitly  with  con- 
siderable success. 

Mr.  Miles  returned  to  his  sea- side  lodgings 
to  find  Mrs.  Miles  in  grief  and  great  tribulation 
of  spirit.  She  had  not  settled  down  to  married 
life  yet,  and  the  vagaries— she  could  call  them 
nothing  better  than  vagaries,  she  said— of  Mr. 
Miles  had  very  seriouslj^  disheartened  her.  It 
was  like  absolute  desertion  to  have  Folkestone 
flying  all  over  Tenby  after  minstrels  of  the  Tyrol 
at  a  time  when  she  imd  a  right  to  expect— even 
demand — his  sole  and  undivided  attention. 
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"  It's— it'a  not  a  l)it  like  a  honeymoon/*  ahe 
cried  behind  her  white  pocket-handkerchief.  "I 
was  neyer  treated  so  in  all  my  life.  It's  dread*, 
ful!" 

"  My  precious  I  **  he  said,  soothingly. 

Bnt  "my  precions"  was  not  to  be  soothed  too 
qnickly  by  endearing  terms,  and  it  was  only  by 
appealing  to  her  feeling,  by  telling  the  story  of 
Phil  Wharton  over  agam  from  begmning  to  end, 
by  gently  and  delicately  reminding  her  that  they 
mignt  have  a  dear  child  of  their  own  stolen  away 
some  day,  and  with  no  human  sonl  to  help  them 
find  it  "  ever  and  ever  again,"  that  the  excitable 
yoang  bride  became  interested  in  the  case,  and 
thought  that  Folkestone  might  be  excused  hia 
eccentric  conduct  of  the  morning. 

"We  will  save  him,  Folkestone/'  she  said  at 
last,  "  but  we  will  save  him  together." 

"  Well,  we'll  try,  at  any  rate,"  answered  the 
bridegroom,  though  he  did  not  quite  see  the  right 
way  to  begin,  not  being  blessed  or  cursed — which 
is  it  f — with  a  particularly  fertile  imagination. 

They  must  wait  and  watch,  they  both  con- 
siderea.  The  Tvrolese  would  not,  probably,  leave 
the  town  whilst  Dusiness  was  brisk.  Mr.  Wharton 
was  Btroni^  on  the  point  of  law.  and  on  the  point 
of  poasesBion,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know  how  to 
act  until  Folkestone  had  had  a  little  talk  with 
Phil.  Poor  Phil!  he  thought,  walking  about 
with  a  crutch,  and  evidently  a  cripple  for  life — 
poor  Phil,  a  prisoner  in  bad  nands,  and  unable  to 
escape  from  them !  "By  Jove,  he  shall  escape 
though  ! "  cried  the  organists 

Folkestone  Miles  and  his  young  wife  made 
many  inquiries  that  day  concerning  the  Tyrolese ; 
\\iey  found  out  that  they  were  lodgings  in  the 
^T{r\h\\  l^ouse  of  a  bibulous  fisherman,  down  a 
pack  sireeit  n^^.  the  uier— ^1  of  a  Inmp,  like 
a  lot^  of  piga/^  sfiid  \\\eix  informant — and  that 
wer^  not  particuli^rly  amicable  amongst 
themselves  after  business  hours,  and  were  heard 
quarrelling  and  swearing  and  shouting  long  after 
their  more  peaceable  neighbours  were  in  bed  and 
tr^^ing  to  sleep.  Once  the  Frenchman  was  heard 
prying  "murder,"  but  as  he  turned  uj)  on  the 
sand^  in  the  morning,  smiling  and  gesticulating 
^  ns^al,  i^  ^as  set  down  as  a  little  pleasantry 
on  nis'pajr^  the  previous  night.   And  once 

Mr.  Mo.^i^^a  "^a^  h?At4  striking  something  or 
^o)|ne  oi^'e  T^ith  a  Btrap*  and  it  was  thought  it 
might  Ipis  little  son,  as  he  did  not  sing  the  next 
day,  and  was  at  home  with  toothache,  "  ]3oor  leetle 
fellah,"  the  father  explained,  with  a  deep  aigh,  to 
those  who  had  missed  him  and  inquired  after 
him. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  working  classes  of 
Tenby — those  who  knew  the  Tyrolese  in  their  honra 
of  leisure — was  that  they  were  a  bad  lot,  and  th^ 
sooner  the  town  was  rid  of  th,em«  the  better, 
t!  I|  \'^G  swells  only  knew  wha,tr  a*  gang  they  were^ 
they  wov^l<^n*^  pitQh  ^heii;  i9;0ney  at  ihfim  quite  so 
freely,  •  waa  yeixUct  proAoi^nced,  bat  thoi 
Bwelis  yfouliff  pitch  fl^way  tkeir  monoy,  and  the 
^<yp\es9  y[ej!e  s\\rely  pTospering,  although  there 
wbs  nothing  to  show  for  it  particularly,  except 
some  straggling  figures  reeling  homewards  late  at 
night  doNvn  the  narrow,  shadowy  street  wherein 
they  lurked. 

1^  This  makes  my  blood  boil,  Fanny,"  said  the 
organ ist  at  supper — in  their  smart  first-floor 
Jddgings  on  the  ^orth  Cliff— and  flourishing  hit 


knife  and  fork  bravely  above  hia  hiead ;  the  boy* 
ia  kept  a  prisoner — ^treated  badly — half  kil^ed^ 
I'm  sure  of  it" 

"  Yea,  dear— but  please  don't  ahont  ao.  They'll 
hear  you  in  the  road." 

"And  perhaps  they  are  watching  na,  my 
darling,  as  we  are  watching  them,"  he  said. 

"  On  1  don't  say  that,  Folkestone,  yon  make  me 
ao  dreadfully  nervoua.  Hadn't  we  better  shut  the 
windowa  P  " 

Fanny  Miles  left  the  anpper-table  at  onoe  and 
approached  the  French  windowa,  opening  on  to  » 
balcony,  where. this  happy  couple  had  intended  to 
ait  lovingly  and  quietly  day  after  day  and  watch 
the  great  green,  restless  sea,  and  the  oyster  boata 
sailing  in  and  out  with  the  tides,  and  the  whit» 
gulls  scudding  from  cliff  to  wave,  and  from  wave 
to  cliff  again,  and  the  happy  pleaanre-aeekers- 
wandering  below  them  and  not  half  ao  luippy  a» 
they  were.  The  clock  in  the  tower  of  toe  old 
church  was  atriking  eleven  as  she  atepped  timidly 
on  to  the  balcony  and  peered  down  into  the  dnaky 
road.  They  were  living  at  the  upper  end  of  th» 
town,  and  the  place  waa  very  atill  and  quiet  at» 
that  hour — the  lapping  of  the  sea  upon  the  sands 
and  the  soft  murmuring  of  the  summer  wind  alone 
broke  the  stillness  of  that  star4it  night.  There 
was  only  a  light  here  and  there  behind  the  blinda 
of  the  houses  in  the  terraces  sloping  towards  the 
pier — people  were  tired  and  had  gone  early  to 
roost,  and  there  was  but  one  living  sonl  in  the  far 
distance — a  primitive  looking  policeman,  grey 
bearded  and  bent  a  little  askew,  who  waa  todcUing 
along  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  his  little  canot 
in  his  hands  like  an  antediluvian  "  masher." 

"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late^"  said  Fanny, 

had  no  idea  Yah ! "  she  ahrieked  ont,  daalong: 

back,  all  legs  and  wings,  into  the  drawing' reom^ 
bringing  the  heart  of  Folkestone  Milea  iftte  hia* 
throat  and  curdling  every  drop  of  blood  in  hia' 
body.  "  Mercy  I— aave  me  1  — fire— thievaal  help ! 
Then  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  hat  lord  and: 
husband,  and  hid  her  head  upon  hia  manly  waist-> 
coat. 

"My  dear,  what  is  it?  Pray  compose  your- 
aelf,"  he  entreated ;  "  how  you've  frightened  me  !— 
I've  run  the  fork  through  my  upper  lip— what  iat 
it  P   Pray  don't  kick,  my  love !  what  can  *' 

"  The  balcony.  Somebody  creeping  up  it  I  oh^ 
shut  the  windowa  1"  she  screamed;  "  for  heaven'a* 
sake  lock  the  windows,  Folkestone,  we  shall  all  bet 
murdered  I " 

"  No— no — wait  a  moment !  Don't  shut  neent;. 
oh !  don't  abut  me  out,"  cried  a  ahrill  voiee-,  an^ 
then  Phil  Wharton,  capleas  and  shoeless,  and  witda 
his  velvet  jacket  torn  across  the  arm,  yikere  be  hail 
enconntei^  a  nail  in  climbing  up  the  taellia-worlb 
beneath  the  balcony,  tumbled  into  tiie  room  and 
ran  panting  and  scared  towarda  hiia.old  friend. 


CHAPTER  IX* 
▲  VERT  BTRAIVQB  BOT. 

"PHUr-^y  poor  Phil,"  exclaimed  Fotteatbue). 
"yon  have  got  away  then.   How  did  yon  get. 
here  P   Where  a-r--the  crutch  P  "  he  aakadi  after 
moment's  hesitation. 

I  haven't  got  it.  I  don't  want  exdaimedi 
Phil»  speaking  very  hurriedly.  "  May  I  draw  down 
the  blinds  P   It's  safer." 


IN  BAD 

Folkestone  nodded,  and  Phil  ran  back  and 
polled  the  blinds  down  before  the  windows.  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Miles  bad  been  deposited  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  wa^  slowly  recoverinff  from  her  alarm. 

"To  think  you've  got  away,  said  Folkestone, 
shaking  hands  heartSy  with  Phil,  "  and  now — 
and  now— what  are  we  to  do  with  you  ?  ** 

**  I  haven't  got  away  yet,"  cried  the  boy.  "  I 
have  only  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Miles." 

"Bnt  " 

**  Bat  let  me  apeak,  please,  sir.  I  haven't  much 
time.  I  want  to  get  back  before  they  miss  me. 
Dont  you  see  that  P  "  he  said. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  very  plainly,"  answered 
the  bewildered  organist. 

I  am  so  glad  to  find  you — to  know  you  are 
here  and  will  Kelp  nie  presently.  I  am  so  glad ! " 
Phil  exclaimed  again ;  "  it's  the  old  times  come 
hack  to  see  you — ^the  dear  old  times  in  Lambeth 

when  you  and  I  "  and  then  a  lump  rose,  in 

Phil's  throat  and  he  could  not  get  on  any  farther. 

"Take  it  more  auietly,  boy.  Sit  down,  there's 
a  good  fellow,  and  let  us  understand  the  position, 
and  what  is  to  be  done.  Where  have  you  been 
all  this  while  P  "  asked  Folkestone.  "  What  have 
they  been  doing  to  you  that  you  never  wrote  to 
OS,  or  sent  any  of  us  a  line  ?  " 

wrote  as  soon  as  I  could  get  the  chance; 
there  was  no  chance  for  months ;  and  the  letters 
came  back  to  the  address  I'd  put  upon  them. 
You  had  all  gone  away,  my  aunt^  Mr.  Broadbrook, 
you.  I  wrote  to  all  of  you." 

"When  was  that?" 

"  Six  months  ago— nearly." 

"Yes,"  said  Folkestone  Miles  thoughtfully, 
"we  had  all  gone  then." 

"Your  aunt  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  sir.  Don't  tell  me  again. 
Shea  dead,"  he  said,  sorrowfully.  "They  knew 
that  soon  afterwards,  and  they  told  me,  thinking 
1  should  settle  dawn  amongst  them,  having  no  one 
to  care  for  and  to  fret  after  any  more." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  write  earlier  ?  "  asked 
the  young  wife. 

"  in  tell  you  as  soon  as  I've  got  my  breath, 
ma'am,"  Phil  replied,  and  Mr.  Miles  noticed  that 
ke  was  still  panting  from  his  recent  efforts  to 
Approach  them,  and  looking  considerably  ex- 
kaasted. 

Folkestone  poured  him  out  a  glass  of  ale,  which 
ke  sipped  at  and  then  set  aside  again. 
"  It  has  struck  eleven,  hasn't  it  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Yes." 

"I  must  be  back  before  twelve.  Before  Ke,^ 
he  added,  with  a  shudder,  *'  comes  home." 

"  Your  father  ?  "  said  Mr.  Miles  inten^ogatively. 

"  Yes — ^my  lather,"  he  replied. 

"  The  wretch — the  awful  wretch,"  cried  Folke- 
stone indignantly. 

*  Yes,  be  is  an  awful  wretch,"  said  Phil  with 
grave  deliberation,  "that  is,  everybody  says  so. 
Bat  we  won't  speak  of  him  just  now,  please. 
There  isn't  time.' 

"Well— well,"  said  the  organist,  "it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  reckon  him  up,  I  daresay. 
How  did  you  fall  into  his  hands?  How  did  I 
manage  to  miss  you  on  that  night,  Phil  P  " 

"I'U  tell  you  in  a  moment,  sir,"  said  Phil 
hurriedly,  "  and  then  the  .  whole  story  another 
day  when — when  I'm  safe.  For,"  he  added, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  as  though  there 
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might  be  eavesdroppers  in  that  very  house,  "  I  am 
not  safe  at  present.' 
"  I  hope  you  are,  boy." 

"  No,  not  yet,"  he  answered  sadly,  "  it  has  not 
come  yet." 
"What  hasn't  come?" 

**  The  chance  of  getting  away  from  them.  They 
would  follow  me — they  would  loll  me." 

"  We'll  see  about  that,"  said  the  organist  with  a 
cheery  lauch.   **  Kill  you,  indeed ! " 

But  the  Doy  did  not  langh  in  return,  only  stared 
at  the  speaker  with  his  great  eyes. 

^  They  were  waiting  for  me  outside  the  church 
that  niglit,"  said  Phu,  by  way  of  explanation  of 
last  year's  disappearance.  "  That's  how  they  got 
bold  of  me,  although  I  struggled  very  hard.  There 
were  two  or  three  men,  and  tnere  was  a  cab  ready 
to  pitch  me  into,  and  to  be  driven  away  with  me. 
They  were  determined  to  have  me,  Mr.  Miles,  and 
that's  how  it  was  done.  They  hid  me  in  a  house 
in  a  street  that  seemed  somewhere  near  St. 
Eustace,  for  we  weren't  long  in  getting  there,  and 
then  they  found  my  leg  was  broken.  You  may 
remember,  Mr.  Miles,  it  was  not  strong  just  then, 
and  in  my  struggles  it  snapped." 

"  Poor  little  chap,"  said  Folkestone  sympathe- 
ticaJlv.  "  Here,  take  some  more  beer,  ao.  And 
the  doctor—didn't  the  doctor  "  

"They  never  sent  for  a  doctor.  That  would 
not  have  done.  One  of  them  had  been  a  medical 
student,  and  he  set  my  leg,  after  a  fashion." 

"  And  crippled  you  for  life  P  " 

"Almost.  Although,"  he  added,  sinking  his 
voice  to  a  whisper  again,  after  the  new  habit  he 
had  contracted  with  the  wild  beings  amongst 
whom  bis  life  had  been  lately  spent,  I  am  not 
so  bad  as  they  believe.  I  don't  want  the  crutch, 
but  I  pretend  I  do,  so  that  they  shall  fancy,  sir,  I 
can't  move  without  it ;  and  every  night  they  take 
the  crutch  away,  and  think  I'm  safe." 

"  I  see.  That's  pretty  cunning  for  a  young  one, 
that  is,"  said  Mr.  Miles  admii-ingly. 

**  I  have  been  amongst  cunning  people,"  answered 
the  boy  frankly ;  "  and  I  haven't  improved.  That 
wasn't  likely,  was  it  ?  " 

"Well,  no." 

"  I  have  dropped  awfully  down.  But  Til  get 
back  again— I  will,  sir,  if  you'll  help  me,"  cried 
Phil. 

"  Why,  of  course  I'll  help  you." 

"  Thank  you.  I  didn't  know.  Everybody  has 
seemed  so  much  against  me  that  I  didn't  Know 
bow  to  trust  in  anybody." 

"Poor  fellow.   Take  some  more  beer." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Phil ;  **  I  won't  have  any 
more  of  that,  or  I  shall  go  home  like  father, 
drank,"  he  said  with  another  visible  shudder; 
"  and  when  he's  drunk  he's  very  dreadful.  At  his 
worst  then — always." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least,"  said  Folkestone 
in  reply. 

"  For  six  months  I  never  got  a  chance,  night  or 
day,  of  writing  to  anybody,  of  telling  any  oody,  how 
I  had  been  snared,"  Fhil  Wharton  explained 
further.  "  When  I  was  well  enough  to  leave  my 
bed  and  limp  about,  they  took  me  away,  and  we 
went  from  town  to  town  earning  our  living  as  you 
see.  My  father  never  let  me  out  of  his  siint; 
it  is  only  lately  he  thinks  I  have  got  used  to  him, 
and  not  likely  to  escape.  And  I  did  not  know 
where  to  escape  to  when  the  letters  came  back 
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and  Yen  were  aU  cfone — every  one  of  you  I  I  gave 
np  tnen.  I  shonld  not  have  minded  them  killing 
me  for  trying  to  find  one  friend ;  I  Rhonld  have 
been  glad  enough  to  die  and  get  it  oyer." 

''And  now  you  are  going  to  live,  and  grow 
famous,  perhaps.  For  it's  a  wonderful  voice, 
Phil,"  said  the  organist;  ''and  something  must 
be  done  with  it  soon,  instead  of  wearing  and  tear- 
ing it  all  to  pieces  with  those  singing  scoundrels." 

"  That's  what  father  says." 

"  Your  father  appears  to  have  studied  the  matter 
very  deeply,"  said  Folkestone  Miles  caustically. 

"  Yes ;  and  he's  proud  of  me,  after  his  way," 
said  Phfl,  to  his  listener's  surprise.  "  Sometimes  I 
think  he  even  cares  for  me  a  bit — as  a  father 
should,  I  mean.  But,"  with  an  odd  little  sigh,  "  I 
suppose  that's  all  fancy." 

**  Most  likely,"  assented  Mr.  Miles. 

"  Though  he  lost  his  voice  when  he  was  young, 
he  seems  to  know  as  much  as  ^ou  do  about  music, 
Mr.  Miles — and  I  haven't  gone  back  in  that,"  he 
added,  with  a  hollow  little  laugh.  "It  would 
have  been  better  forme  if  I  had." 

"Why?" 

•*  They  would  have  turned  me  adrift,  then,  I 
think,"  Phil  answered ;  "  and  I  should  have  got 
back  to  London,  and  found  some  of  you." 

**  Perhaps  you  would." 

"How's  Mr.  Broadbrook,  and  Mrs.  Broadbrook, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  P  "  he  asked,  with  all  a 
boy's  eagerness  for  news,  "  you  know,  I  daresay." 

"  They  have  gone  away.  I  don't  know  what  has 
become  of  them,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  you — married  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  down  here  'for  my  honeymoon, 
Phil." 

"  You're  a— bit— better  off  than  you  were  then  P" 
he  inquired  with  some  delicate  hesitation. 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  better  church,  and  I  have 
five-and-twenty  pupils." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Phil ;  "  I  wish  I 
was  one  of  the  pupils." 

"  So  you  shall  be — if  you  will." 

"  Yes,  presently — who  knows,"  cried  Phil  with 
his  eyes  sparkling  at  the  prospect,  and  then  be- 
coming full  of  tnought  again;  "some  of  these 
days,  1  hope." 

"  And  now,  what  is  to  be  done  P"  asked  Folke- 
stone, "  will  you  stop  here  and  defy  them  P  Shall 
I  ask  the  landlady  to  take  care  of  you,  to  hide 
you  P   They'll  never  guess  you're  here." 

"  Oh  !  yes  they  will.  They  know  who  you  are, 
and  they  can  easily  find  out,  as  I  have,  where 
you're  lodging.  Father  knows  you  very  well.  He 
said  he  should  probably  cut  my  throat  if  I  had 
anything  to  say  to  you, '  said  the  boy  coolly. 

"  Oh  1  good  gracious,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Miles. 

"  But  he  always  talks  like  that ;  that's  his  way, 
ma'am,"  said  Phil  apologetically  on  his  sire's 
behalf. 

"  And  a  very  nasty  way  of  talking  too.  Folke- 
stone," to  her  husband,  "  he  had  better  not  go 
buck.   What  is  the  law  about  it  P" 

"  Smothered  if  I  know,"  said  Folkestone,  rubbmg 
his  hair  up  the  wrong  way  in  his  perplexity,  "  and 
I  don't  much  care.   I'm  going  to  defy  the  law." 

**  There's  a  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Miles  admiringly; 
•*  I  thought  you  would." 

"Yes,  Phil,  you  had  better  stop.  We  could 
get  away  in  the  morning." 

"  No,  we  couldn't,"  said  Phil,  who  seemed  to 


possess  the  most  practical  mind  of  the  three, 
"  they  would  watch  this  house,  and^Air atch  the 
station.  That's  why  I  have  come — ^to  ask  you  to 
take  no  more  notice  of  me  yet  awhile,  to  leave  me 
with  them  just  the  same — to  let  me  be  quite  sure 
of  the  next  st«p  before  I  make  it.  In  the  night 
like  this  I  can  come  again,  to-morrow  or  the 
next  night  even,  and  tell  you  what  I  have  ar- 
ranged.' 

**  You  talk  as  if  you  hadn't  quite  made  up  your 
mind  to  get  away,"  said  Folkestone  regarding 
him  for  the  first  time  somewhat  doubtfully. 

"  I  think  I  have  ;  oh  1  yes,  I'm  sure  I  have." 

"  They  treat  you  badly." 

"Yes,  they  treat  me  badly,  most  of  them,"  he 
added  with  a  reserve. 

"  And  life  much  longer  with  them  means  going 
utterly  to  ruin." 

*•  Yes,  that's  it,"  assented  Phil. 

"  Then  you  must  get  away." 

"  Yes,  I  will  get  away,"  said  the  boy  starting  to 
his  feet,  '*  and  you  will  help  me.  That's  arranged 
unless  " 

"  Unless  what." 

"  Unle8S  anything  should  happen.  They  might 
find  me  out  coming  here.  I  might  die ;  there  are 
such  lots  of  things  to  stop  me  after  all.  But,"  he 
cried,  "  I  am  so  glad  I've  seen  you,  and  found  you 
well  and  happy.  I  am  so  very  glad.  God  bless 
you  and  this  lady,  sir ;  and  thank  you  both  for 
thinking  of  me.  Good-bye." 

And  without  a  moment's  further  hesitation, 
Phil  shook  hands  with  them,  darted  to  the  window, 
drew  up  the  blinds,  and  passed  through  to  the 
balcony,  over  which  he  climbed  and  disappeared. 
Always  very  handy  at  climbing  and  getting  in  and 
out  of  windows,  this  Phil  Wharton. 

Husband  and  wife  went  to  the  balcony  and 
watched  him  speeding  along  in  the  shadow  of  the 
houses,  and  looking  very  unlike  a  cripple  at  that 
moment. 

"  He's  keeping  something  back,"  said  the 
organist,  "  he  seems  almost  loth  to  leave  them  at 
the  last." 

"  Poor  boy,  he  is  confused." 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  stops  with 
them,  for  some  reason  or  other." 

"  Impossible." 

But  it  seemed  as  if  Folkestone  Miles  was  not 
very  far  from  the  truth  in  his  new  and  startling 
surmise.  At  the  same  time  the  next  night  when 
the  town  was  still  and  most  folk  seemed  to  have 
locked  up  and  gone  to  bed,  Phil  Wharton  came 
like  a  cat  up  the  trellis-work  again,  and  through 
the  window  left  open  to  receive  him.  He  came  in 
looking  very  white  and  scared  still. 

"  I  nave  altered  my  mind,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  don't 
think  the  worst  of  me.  But  I'm  not  going  to  leave 
them." 

{To  he  concluded  next  number,) 


EOMANCB  IN  A  BED  COAT. 

BY  PAUL  B£2(IS0H. 

IT  was  that  very  enjoyable  moment  to  the 
people  of  the  house  when  a  highly  successful 
party  has  just  concluded.  The  ball  was  one  of  a 
series  Lady  Woodbridge  had  whimsically  called 
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her  "  Spectre  dances/'  for  the  gaests,  like  ^hosta, 
were  expected  to  Tanish  at  daybreak — which,  as 
Puck  informs  ns,  is  the  canonical  time  for  them  to 
do  so.  ThuR,  nnder  the  fiction  of  a  restraint,  the 
l»rty  was  kept  well  together  through  the  night. 
It  was  past  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  sun  rose 
just  about  fonr  o'clock ;  and  so,  at  the  booming 
of  a  sonorous  pendnle,  the  band  suddenly  struck 
np  the  National  Anthem,  and,  by  a  preconcerted 
lowering  of  lamps  and  opening  of  windows,  an 
artificial  confusion  was  created,  and  a  merry 
horrying  and  hiding  took  place,  as  if  light  were 
detection  ;  and  in  naif  an  hour  s  time  (for  the 
party  was  choice  rather  than  crowded)  the  last 
carriages  were  leaving  the  door  of  the  old  family 
mansion  in  Cavendish  Square. 

Her  hospitable  labours  over,  Lady  "Woodbridge 
withdrew  into  her  boudoir,  where  sne  was  joined 
by  her  only  daughter,  Lady  Theresa  Fay. 

The  windows  were  open,  and  the  horizontal 
sanlight,  piercing  through  a  large  tree  in  the 
enclosure  at  the  back,  cast  tangled,  quivering 
shadows  on  the  wall ;  there  was  even  a  twitter- 
ing of  birds,  and  the  sweet  breath  of  morning 
entered. 

The  two  were  alone,  for  the  Earl  had  per- 
suaded a  friend  to  go  with  him  to  the  smoking- 
room. 

Fresh  tea  bad  been  brought,  and  mother  and 
daughter  nestled  together  for  a  chat. 

*'  Really,  Theresa,  Lord  Oundle  paid  you  great 
attention  to-night.*' 

•*  He  dances  very  badly.** 

**  A  marquis  may  dance  badly.  But  he  is  such 
a  rising  man.  Clacton  says  that  he  is  sure  to  be 
in  the  Uabinet  some  day." 

"  He  is  very  stupid." 

**  Yes,  in  conversation  ;  but  he  can  get  up  his 
subjects  for  the  House.  Have  you  ever  turned 
him  over  in  your  mind,  dear  child  P  " 

"  Mamma  darling,  how  could  I,  with  George  on 
my  hands?" 

"  That  is  just  it.  But  now  I  want  you  honestly 
—take  some  of  this  seed-cake — to  tell  me  how 
you  reallv  feel  about  George." 

Lady  Theresa  leaned  back,  and  looked  at  the 
ceiling,  and  the  light  fell  on  her  face.  Ucr 
features  were  good,  her  complexion  admirable, 
her  brown  hair  profuse ;  she  owned,  too,  expressive 
hazel*  eyes  and  a  petty  mouth ;  but  the  general 
impression  given  by  the  countenance  was  not 
favourable.  The  look  was  uncertain ;  the  smile, 
though  it  produced  loveable  dimples,  was  not  of 
prononncea  frankness. 

**  Well,  of  course  I  like  George,"  she  said,  after 
a  pause.  "  Poor  boy !  he  was  so  sorry  not  to  be 
wiUi  us  to-night;  it  was  his  turn  at  the  Tower. 
Oh,  of  course  I  like  George  exceedingly, 
hot  " 

"But  what,  child P"  asked  Lady  Woodbridge, 
eagerly. 

"  I  think  we  got  engaged  without  quite  consi- 
dering what  we  were  about — either  of  us." 

"It  is  not  known,"  said  the  other,  "  out  of  our 
immediate  circle,  that  you  are  engaged.  George  is 
80  shy,  he  did  not  wish  it.  Of  course,  your  own 
feelings  must  be  consulted,  but  if,  without  a  great 
wrench,  you  could  give  him  up,  I  ihink  he  might 
be  soothed  and  consoled,  and  the  thing  could  be 
completely  explained  to  him.  It  cannot  much 
matter  to  him  whom  he  marries," 
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"I  do  not  know  that.  A  man  who  is  rich, 
handsome,  and  will  be  a  baronet,  has  a  right  to 
be  particular  in  his  choice  of  a  wife.  It  would 
not  matter  much  about  me,  perhaps,  because  my 
engagement  to  George  was  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances more  than  anything  else.  But  I  am 
afraid  he  would  feel  a  rupture  deeply." 

**  Theresa,  my  dear,  he  is  very  stolid  and  un- 
romantic." 

"  Silent,  certainljr.  But  I  am  almost  sure  he 
loves  me  to  distraction,  as  the  phrase  is." 

He  would  get  over  his  disappointment — and 
really  a  marquis,  and  a  politician;  it  t«  a  chance !" 

"  Of  course.  Lord  Oundle  is  the  sort  of  man 
whose  career  would  bring  one  to  the  front  very 
much.  But  George,  poor  fellow !  I  should  not 
like  to  wound  his  feelings." 

"  You  need  not  do  that.  You  are  clever,  you 
could  find  out  some  way  of  gently  severing  the 
tie.  I  wish  no  harm,  I  am  sure,  to  George,  but 
there  are  lots  of  other  girls  for  him.  We  cannot 
settle  anything  now ;  but,  do  think  it  over,  Theresa. 
I  am  sure  Lord  Oundle  means  business.  I  hop3 
he  won't  hear  shout  George.  Kiss  me,  darling, 
and  let  us  go  to  bed." 

The  George  alluded  to  in  this  conversation  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Beltravera,  a  York- 
shire baronet,  of  large  property.  He  was  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  but  of  course  only  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  He  had  been  thrown  a  great 
deal,  as  a  boy,  with  Lady  Theresa,  for  his  mother. 
Lady  Beltravers,  was  a  sister  of  Lady  Wood- 
bridge,  and  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  when 
he  arrived  at  years  of  indiscretion.  And  shortly 
after  the  ffites  which  were  given  to  the  county 
when  he  came  of  age,  he  became  engaged  to  the 
girl. 

The  old  baronet  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of 
cousins  marrying,  nor  did  he  consider  that  there 
need  be  any  hurry  about  settling  at  all ;  but  still 
the  Woodbridge  family  was  small,  there  was  naoney, 
and  no  objection  existed  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view.  So  the  engagement  was  sanctioned  on  a 
sort  of  tacit  admission  that  it  was  not  a  pressing 
matter;  for  both  the  parties  were  so  young- 
George  twenty- one.  and  the  girl  nineteen — it 
might  be  carried  out  with  deliberation.  And  as 
George  was  a  man  who  particularly  disliked  fuss, 
he  had  asked  that  the  engagement  should  not  be 
mentioned,  except  to  familv  friends ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  was  not  generally  known. 

George  was  a  well-grown  fellow,  with  brown 
hair,  but  blue  eyes ;  a  rich  complexion,  inclining 
to  red;  a  dark  down  on  his  upper  lip,  which 
he  called  moustache;  and  a  sleepy,  heavy  look 
about  him;  but  with  no  trace  of  temper  01 
sensuality  in  the  expression.  He  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally silent  man ;  hardly  ever  read  even 
a  newspaper,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  largest 
cigar  he  could  find  as  as  an  excuse  for  the  longest 
period  of  taciturnity.  There  was  one  subject, 
however,  which  roused  him,  and  that  was — 
horses.  Ho  was  not  only  an  excellent  rider  and 
driver,  but  he  never  forgot  a  horse  when  he  had 
once  seen  it,  and,  with  the  quickest  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  hia  favourite  animals,  possessed  the 
quickest  perception  also  of  their  a^ects.  The 
most  skillul  finng  never  escaped  his  notice,  and 
his  hand,  gently  passed  downwards,  detected  with 
certainty  the  incipient  splint ;  whilst  the  doctored 
mouth  betrayed  at  ouco  to  him  its  disreputable 
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secrets.  More  than  this — lie  loyed  and  felt  for 
(he  horse.  He  would  speak  to  coachmen  in  the 
street  who  were  showing  temper  with  the  reins 
or  the  whip ;  and  an  overloaded  coal-cart  oppress- 
ing an  animal  on  an  incline  made  him  angry 
and  overbearing.  He  was  not  abov^  borrowing 
satire  from  omnibus  conductors,  and  would  use 
their  favourite  taunt  of  '*  Now,  then,  gardener  I  " 
even  to  West-end  drivers  who  were  showing  in- 
capacity ;  indeed,  he  would  embellish  the  phrase 
with  effective  adjectives. 

He  was  liked  by  his  companions,  though  of 
course  it  was  admitted  he  was  not  lively ;  but  he 
could  do  all  the  usual  things — looked  well, 
dressed  well  and  was  silent  in  gentlemanly  Eng- 
lish ;  and  what  more  was  required  ? 

Lady  Theresa  had  been  enjoined  by  her  mother 
to  think  over  her  position  towards  George,  and 
the  apparent  susceptibility  of  Lord  Oundle ;  and 
she  renected  seriously  enough  on  the  certainty 
that  she  should  only  be  a  country  baroneVs  wife 
with  George.  He  would  never  rise  above  the 
herd  of  bucolic  magnates.  He  might,  indeed,  be 
put  up  at  an  election,  might  read  afew^  lines  of 
speech  in  the  bottom  of  his  hat,  and  might,  for 
that  matter,  be  returned ;  but  he  would  never  be 
heard  in  the  House.  There  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  being  M.F.H.,  and  he  would  serve  the 
office  doubtless  with  success,  and  M.F.H.  was 
something.  But  then  the  wife  of  M.F.H.  ?  Not 
much.  Now,  on  the  contrary.  Lord  Oundle  was 
rather  a  prig— not  a  very  loveable  man;  not  a 
man  of  expansive  thougnt,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
steady  amoition,  capable  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, could  say  what  he  meant  intelhgibly  at 
any  rate ;  and  he  was  one  who  was  determined  to 
turn  his  great  accidental  advantages  to  good  ac- 
count in  magnifying  himself ;  and  Lady  Theresa 
felt  sure  that  in  connecting  her  career  with  his, 
she  should  bo  on  the  high  road  to  becoming  a 
personage  herself.  And  the  result  of  all  her 
cogitations  was  that  she  determined  to  withdraw 
from  her  engagement  with  George,  if  she  could  do 
so,  without  seriously  wounding  him.  It  was  her 
wish,  to  do  her  credit,  to  effect  matters  gently. 
She  had  an  instinct  that  she  was  deeply  loved 
by  this  undeveloped,  inarticulate  nature ;  and  she 
resolved  to  exert  all  her  finesse  to  dissolve  the  tie 
between  them,  in  a  smooth,  easy,  natural  manner. 

The  afternoon  after  the  ball.  Lord  Oundle  called 
and  stayed  quite  an  hour.  Lady  Theresa  was 
confirmed  in  her  designs. , 

And  now  there  came  shortly  afterwards  a  f§te 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Kegents  Park;  and 
George  was  of  course  to  accompany  the  Wood- 
bridge  party,  consisting  indeed  only  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess,  Lord  Glacton,  the  eldest  son,  and 
Lady  Theresa ;  the  other  son  being  away  with  his 
regiment.  Lord  Oundle  was  very  earnest  on  a 
scheme  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  blue  points  on  our  oyster 
market,  and  could  not  be  present.  The  scene  was 
simply  enchanting.  The  smooth  lawns,  the  delicate 
foliage  displayed  m  the  amethyst  lights,  the  crowds 
of  well-dressed  people,  the  greenhouses  and  tents 
where,  in  the  gorgeously  developed  plants.  Nature 
showed  how  imperial  she  could  be,  without  abating 
an  iota  of  her  pure  and  harmonious  taste.  There 
was  a  pause.  The  company  divided  and  turned 
towards  the  gates ;  the  band  played  God  save  the 
Queen,  and  sailingup  through  the  uncove  ring  throng, 


an  exceedingly  ample,  good  tempered  looking  lady 
appeared  with  a  fine  military  figure  by  her  side. 
The  crowd  closed  in  again  and  the  incident  ended. 
As  the  night  wore  on  and  eleven  had  stmck. 
Lady  Theresa  got  hold  of  George,  and  led  him 
gradually  away  from  the  crowd,  amongst  shrubs 
and  paths  winding  up  to  a  small  eminence.  At 
last  they  found  a  seat.  It  was  past  the  full  of 
the  moon,  and  the  orb  which  slowly  uprose, 
kindling  at  first  behind  distant  trees,  was  slightly 
gibbous.  This  change  of  shape  has  to  some  fan- 
cies a  little  of  the  uncanny  awe  of  an  eclipse. 

**  George,"  began  Lady  Theresa,  who  had  pre- 
pared the  first  sentence  beforehand.  "  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  we  were  hasty  in  deciding 
that  the  affection  of  our  early  years  really  meant  a 
love  which  was  to  last  through  life." 

"  I  say  Theresa,"  cried  the  other,  *'  draw  it  mfld. 
You  know  I  am  not  up  to  that  kind  of  talk,  and 
it  is  too  bad  of  you." 

"No,  but  dear  old  boy,  I  am  quite  serions. 
We  have  always  loved  like  brother  and  sister,  and 
I  should  like  such  affection  to  continue.  I  see 
no  use  in  our  marriage." 

"  No  marriage ! "  cned  George.  "  By  gad,  that 
would  be  like  Nap,  with  |)itching  five  not  allowed. 
Why,  that's  the  whole  thing."  He  was  not  alive 
yet  to  serious  intention  on  his  companion's  part. 

"  We  are  cousins,  you  must  remember,  George ; 
and  your  father  thinks  that  an  objection.  And 
mamma  does  not  really  approve  of  the  match, 
only  for  your  sake  she  says  nothing.  Besides,  it 
is  not  fair  to  you,  you  had  seen  so  little  of  other 
girls  when  you  took  a  fancy  to  me." 

"  I  say,  Theresa,"  broke  in  the  other,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  *'  you  do  not  mean  what  you  are 
talking  about?" 

"I  really  do,"  continued  Lady  Theresa.  "I 
assure  you  I  shall  love  you  quite  as  much  as 
ever.  You  know  I  admire  you.  You  are  attrac- 
tive, you  are  good-looking,  you  are  manly,  and  yoa 
have  always  wished  to  please  me.  Now,  do  me 
this  ^reat  kindness — ^let  me  remain  your  favourite 
cousin." 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  George  said — 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  meP  " 

The  simple,  melancholy  way  in  which  this  was 
tittered  was  exceedingly  touching,  and  Lady 
Theresa  could  not  but  feel  pained. 

"  Dear  boy ! "  she  said,  and  pressed  his  hand, 
"you  are  quite  young— young  even  for  your 
years,  and  you  have  a  bright  time  a-head.  Yoa 
do  not  suppose  I  relinquish  such  a  man  without 
suffering?  But  I  truly  believe  that  our  people 
will  be  greatly  relieved  if  we  make  a  sacrifice." 

"  Since  when  has  this  change  come  over  you  P  " 
asked  George. 

That  is  just  what  I  want  yon  to  understand* 
Greorge.  No  change  has  taken  place.  I  have 
loved  you,  I  do  love  you,  and  I  will  love  you — only 
as  a  cousin." 

"You  know,  I  suppose,"  said  George,  *'that  I 
have  set  my  heart  upon  you  P  " 

**  I  am  quite  sure,  dear  fellow,  that  you  are 
sincere.  It  is  not  in  your  nature  to  say  you  loved 
me,  if  you  did  not  do  so." 

"  Such  a  poor  hand  am  I  at  talking,"  George 
continued,  *'  that  I  cannot  properly  explain,  as 
people  with  the  gift  of  the  gao  could,  that  the 
whole  thing  of  my  life  is  your  love." 
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"  Yoa  are  very  good  to  laj  so ;  it  is  jnst  like 
yen.  But  I  do  not  want  to  withdraw  mj  love 
from  your  life.  I  hope  yoa  will  make  me  yoar 
deHredt  friend." 

**  I  fe^  quite  dazed,"  said  the  other.  "  It  is 
like  going  to  sleep  in  ohorch,  and  not  knowing 
where  yoa  are  wnen  yon  first  wake.  Jt  cannot 
be  true.    Not  marry  yoa,  Theresa  P  " 

*'  LoYO  me,  bnt  not  marry  me." 

The  poor  fellow  sat  qaite  still  for  a  while,  and 
then  aaddenly  threw  both  his  arms  ronnd  the 
girl's  neck»  and  kissed  her  passionately.  She  felt 
his  hot  tears  of  angnish  on  her  cheek. 

"Well,  well,  George,"  she  faltered,  "it  need 
not  be  decided  tornigbt.  X  do  not  want  to  hart 
yoor  feelings.  Ton  mnst  try  and  think  quite 
calmly  oyer  the  matter.  There  are  footsteps 
approaching.   Let  as  go  down  aeain." 

Later  on,  they  parted  amicably  enough  at  the 
door  of  the  GaTendish  Square  hoase.;  but  George 
jetamed  to  his  aaarters  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Unfortunately  for  nim,  he  took  the  wrong  course. 
If  the  next  morning  he  had  soaj^ht  Lady  Theresa 
and  entreated  her  not  to  cast  him  off,  taere  is  no 
saying,  perhaps,  what  his  ferrent  deyotion  might 
no(  hare  effected;  but  in  an  evil  moment  he 
took  pen  in  hand.  He  had  no  idea  of  writing; 
could  not  even  spell,  and  had  constantly  to  go 
into  the  next  room,  where  there  was  a  Webster, 
before  he  could  finish  a  note  of  two  sides. 

The  girl  was  mistress  of  the  situation;  as  long 
as  she  could  keep  George  at  pen's  length  she  was 
safe.  She  was  obliged  to  show  hiB  letter  to 
darling  mamma,  she  said,  and  then,  of  course, 
mamma  wrote  herself,  and  the  Earl  (who  was  a 
mere  cipher,  and  controlled  entirely  by  his  wife) 
wrote  to  Sir  George.  And  when  the  great  oyster 
question  would  permit.  Lord  Oondle  was  very 
attenttre,  and  after  one  of  his  visits,  Lady 
Theresa  wrote  an  additional  letter  of  great  affec- 
tion and  consolation  to  dear  George. 

And  it  ended,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  com- 
plete severance  of  the  engagement,  which  had 
been  known  to  a  few,  suspected  by  others,  but 
liad  never  formed  a  subject  of  much  interest  to 
anybody. 

Lady  Theresa  had  besought  George  to  continue 
his  intimacy  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  bnt  he  had 
begun  to  guess  whither  the  Onndle  acquaintance 
was  tending,  and  ho  staved  awa^,  and  right  glad 
was  Lady  Woodbridge  that  he  did  so.  Aud  now, 
the  young  gnardsmau  having  no  saint  in  his 
shrine,  ratoer  astonished  his  comrades  by  going 
in  for  a  more  reckless  life  than  he  had  ohown  a 
fancy  for  previously.  But  he  had  no  heart  for 
snch  pursuits,  and  soon  abandoning  that  course, 
feU  into  moody  and  solitary  ways.  There  was  a 
noticeable  change  in  his  appearance;  unmistakable 
care  and  chagrin  stamped  his  face,  and  his  taste  in 
dress  was  distinctly  on  the  decline.  His  people  did 
not  regularly  come  up  for  the  season.  Sir  George 
nntin  an  appearance  for  a  week  or  two  atLimmers, 
cut  Lady  Beltravers  was  a  great  stay-at-home. 
Hearing,  howe;ver,  that  her  son  was  ailing,  she 
thought  a  comprehensive  act  of  attention  would 
be  to  order  a  Bond  Street  chemist  to  send  him  a 
Iiandsome  medicine  chest.  This  accordingly  ar- 
rired  at  his  quarters,  and  was  stowed  away  out 
of  sight  to  prevent  ridicule. 

The  snmmer  rolled  by,  the  season  drew  to  its 
dose,  and  in  the  hut  week  of  Jnly  it  oozed  out 
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that  the  Marquis  of  Onndle  was  going  to  be 
married  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  £)arl  of 
Woodbridget  There  was  no  reason  why  the 
event  should  be  postponed,  but  settlements  re- 
()uired  some  little  time,  and  it  was  not  till  late 
in  August,  when  the  fashionable  world  had  de- 
parted, that  the  day  was  actually  fixed.  Many 
friends  had,  however,  promised  to  run  up  from 
the  country  to  be  present.  The  church  selected 
was  one  rather  out  of  the  way  from  the  usual 
paths  of  high  life ;  but  the  incumbent  was  an 
aristocrat,  and  the  ritual  excessively  ornate  and 
scenic,  which  Lady  Theresa  liked  ^  and  Lord  Oundle 
did  not  mind.  The  sacred  building  stood  iust  out 
of  a  broad  thoroughfare  in  the  Be^ent  s  Park 
direction,  and  opposite  was  a  row  of  high,  shabby 
houses,  each  with  a  strip  of  disordered  garden 
before  it.  Most  of  them  were  private  hotels,  or 
were  arranged  for  the  reception  of  boarders. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  a  Tues- 
day, and  on  Monday  evening  a  hansom  cab 
pulled  up  before  one  of  the  row.  Both  on  the 
garden-gate  and  over  the  door  was  marked 
Oampanella'a,  In  the  midst  of  the  flowerless 
parterre  was  a  waterless  fountain,  where  a 
weather  stained  nymph  sat  on  a  shell,  looking 
forlorn  and  out  of  health.  A  tall  young  man 
descended  from  the  vehicle,  dressed  in  a  tweed 
suit  and  a  soft  hat,  and  with  a  small  valise  in 
his  hand. 

This  was  George,  who,  in  a  peregrination  the 
night  before,  had  chosen  the  place  as  com* 
manding  a  view  of  the  church,  and  had  engaged 
a  front  bed- room  at  the  top  of  the  house.  By  a 
difficult  ascension,  he  reached  this  large,  but 
faded  and  dingy,  apartment^  and  Madame  Cam- 
penella,  before  closing  his  door,  informed  him 
that  table  dlwte  was  over,  but  tea  would  bo  at  nine 
o'clock;  and  there  was  genteel  company  in  the 
hotel,  including  two  young  ladies,  who  sang  duets 
beautiful. 

But  Greorge  did  not  show,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  vocalists,  who  had  watched  mm  on 
the  stairs  through  their  key-hole,  had  put  on  extra 
ribbon^  and  were  pungently  scented  with  Chypre, 
and  prepared  to  create  a  sensation.  The  next 
morning,  he  went  out  at  eight ;  sadly  changed, 
<— with  sunken  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  blancned 
lips,  but  still  impressive  from  his  fine  stature. 
Ho  walked  about  th^  streets,  and  at  length  passed 
into  the  church,  and  remarked  the  flowers  and 
other  decoratioos.  He  asked  a  verger  where  the 
bride  would  stand,  and  himself  occupied  a  position 
close  to  the  spot,  for  a  few  minutes. 

When  he  returned  he  asked  for  coffee  in  his 
room,  and  after  he  had  taken  it,  he  searched 
for  some  letters  in  his  valise.  Longer  ones, 
those  on  the  subject  of  the  rupture,  he  tore 
up.  Others,  very  slight  ones,  sucn  as  Dearest 
George,  come  for  us  in  good  time,  ever  your  T." 
he  tied  with  ribbon  and  put  in  his  bosom.  He 
had  no  watch  or  rings ;  they  were  left  at  home  in 
a  parcel,  directed  to  a  chum.  After  this,  he  sat 
quietly  at  the  window  for  a  long  time.  At  length 
he  suddenly  arose.  It  was  half  past  ten.  "  It 
will  be  unbearable  to  hear  the  bells,*'  he  said 
aloud.  "  I  will  not  wait."  He  rang  for  eoda  and 
brandy.  It  was  brought.  Then  he  stood  before 
the  window,  thinking,  and  muttering  some  words 
in  a  low  complaining  voice,  and  a^ain,  abruptly 
turning  round,  witU    cleterminate  nir,  poured  out 
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the  soda  over  a  bottom  of  brandy,  and  hurrying  to 
his  valise,  took  a  squab,  stoppered  bottle,  belong- 
ing to  his  new  chest  ana  marked  Poison, 
Laudanum,  and  emptied  it,  about  an  ounce — into 
the  tumbler.  Then  he  seated  himself  calmly  in 
the  arm-chair  and  swallowed  the  decoCtion.  The 
horrible  depression  he  had  felt  wore  off,  to  his 
great  surprise.  He  was  expecting  immediate 
stupefaction  :  but  he  felt  brighter  and  indeed  ex- 
cited. He  seized  his  hat  and  descended  again 
into  the  streets.  There  must  have  been  some 
mistake.  What  had  he  taken  ?  In  his  hurried 
walk,  he  observed  on  a  door— Dr.  Blanco,  Consul- 
tations from  nine  to  one  o* clock.  Should  he  go  in« 
side  and  say  exactly  what  had  happened,  and  ask  for 
aid  ?  No,  if  a  mistake  had  taken  place,  the  whole 
thing  would  be  ridiculous.  He  would  wait  tillhefelt 
ill.  Past  eleven  by  the  clocks,  and  as  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  church,  he  obsei*ved  a  carriage  and  the 
servants  with  nosegays.  It  was  coming  off  at 
last — the  hated  marriage !  He  would  go  to  his 
room  and  watch  the  scene.  The  comfortless,  faded 
apartment  again.  Hut  how  was  it  he  was 
not  stupiiied  ?  He  went  to  the  window,  drew  the 
chair  close  to  it,  and  looked  out.  The  carriages 
were  coming  in  quick  succession.  The  bride 
would  soon  arrive. 

But  he  felt  very  strange  now, — what  numbness 
was  creeping  over  hini?  He  had  better  run, 
whilst  he  could,  to  Dr.  Blanco.  Too  late  ;  the 
light  was  fading, — objects  were  melting  into  an 
indistinct  glimmer,  he  was  turning  into  stone. 
At  once,  he  is  heavily  asJeep.  And  there— motion- 
less, statue  like,  impassive,  silent,  he  sat  and  sat, 
his  arms  down,  his  head  gently  resting  back,  his 
eves  closed,  his  jaw  a  little  sinking ;  but  over  his 
skin  a  blue  tint  gradually  spreading.  The 
quarter  to  noon  had  struck,  and  shortly  after, 
uie  church  bells  which  had  been  previously  rung 
up,  went  smoothly  off  into  exhilarating  changes, 
for  the  Marchioness  was  being  conducted  by  her 
husband  to  her  carriage.  And  over  the  figure 
seated  at  the  window,  a  shudder  passed — for  a 
moment  slightly  convulsing  the  features  and  agita- 
ting the  hands— and  then  all  was  still.  Poor 
George  was  dead  1 


LORD  TENNYSON. 
I. 

BECAUSE  Song's  brightest  stars  have 
crowned  his  head, 
And  to  his  soul  their  loveliest  dreams  unfurled. 
Because  since  Shakespeare  joined  the  deathless 
dead. 

No  loftier  Poet  has  entranced  the  world. 
II. 

Because  Olympian  food,  ethereal  wine, 
Are  his  who  fill's  Ajwllo's  golden  Inte, 

"Why  should  he  not  from  bis  high  heaven  incline, 
To  take  from  lowlier  hands  their  proffered 
fruit? 

III. 

Free  is  the  earnest  offering !  he  as  free 
To  condescend  toward  the  gilt  they  bring ; 

No  Dead- Sea  apple  is  a  lord's  degree, 
To  foul  the  iips  of  him,  our  Poet-King. 

Paul  UAHaTO^'  Hatke. 

Copse  Hill,  Georgia, 


OYSTERS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  person  who  devoured  the  firs* 
oyster  is  credited  with  having  possessed 
extraordinary  courage,  the  feat  was  found  to  be  so 
agreeable,  that  now  the  question  has  worked 
round,  and  he  who  could  resist  eating  the  last,  if 
ever  we  should  be  reduced  to  such  an  extremity, 
would  prove  himself  quit«  as  brave,  or  even  braver. 
This  test  of  moral  valour  is  just  possible,  as  of 
late  the  demand  for  the  favourite  mollnsc  oas  so 
far  exceeded  the  supply  that  "  natives  "  especially 
have  risen  to  an  almost  fabulous  price,  which  over 
stimulates  the  trade  in  them,  and  threatens  to  clear 
them  off  our  coasts. 

To  look  at  the  mature  oyster,  protected  by  its 
thick,  strong  walls,  no  one  would  fanc^  that  it 
knew  anything  but  an  existence  of  inactivity  and 
glorious  ease.  Judging  by  appearance  there  is  not 
a  sign  visible  that  it  ever  excited  or  exerted  itself. 
The  lazy  looking  thin^  seems  to  have  made  self- 
indulgence  the  sole  object  of  its  being,  and  laughed 
itself  into  wrinkles  at  watching  the  ceaseless 
activity  and  worry  of  other  creatures  in  their 
efforts  to  sustain  life.  A  dull,  sullen  fellow  yoa 
picture  him.  who,  having  had  no  troubles  of  his 
own,  could  have  had  no  thought  or  pity  for  tho 
trouble  of  others,  and  therefore  yon  lay  him  open 
with  the  knife  without  a  shade  of  regret.  As  vou 
do  this  the  poor  wretch  groans  and  quietly  dies, 
lamenting  your  ignorance.  If  yoa  had  only  known 
what  an  eventful  life  his  had  been  at  one  time, 
when  he  was  young,  you  would  at  least  swallow 
him  with  the  feeling  that  he  deserved  a  kinder 
fate.  To  gratify  your  palate  he  had  run  hundreds 
of  hair-breadth  escapes,  withstood  a  host  of  foes, 
and  conducted  himself  generally  in  a  way  to 
deserve  your  good  opinion  and  best  thanks.  His 
family  history,  you  may  be  interested  to  learn, 
dated  back  from  a  certain  spring  time,  a  season, 
said  to  be  eo  favourable  to  love,  that  "  the  icy 
bosom  feels  the  sacred  fire."  At  any  rate  the 
mother  oyster  must  have  experienced  something  of 
the  kind,  for  soon  afterwards  she  generated  a  large 
quantity  of  a  milk-white  fluid,  that  under  the 
microscope,  might  be  found  to  consist  of  an  incred- 
ible number  of  almost  invisible  eggs.  These, 
unlike  most  other  marine  animals,  she  did  not  at 
once  abandon  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
but  retained  them  within  the  material  walls,  until 
they  were  hatched.  Even  when  obliged  to  send 
them  into  the  world  on  their  own  account,  she 

?;ave  a  parting  token  of  affection,  by  letting  them 
orth  in  a  dense  cloud  of  ejected  matter,  that 
spread  through  the  water  and  concealed  them, 
while  they  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  new  life.  On  being  released  thej 
set  out  far  and  near  to  seek  their  fortune.  At  this 
stage  they  differed  materially  from  the  parent,  and 
instead  of  adopting  a  stationary  or  permanent 
resting-place,  they  flitted  about  through  the  water 
with  ceaseless  activity.  To  do  this,  of  course  they 
required  a  swimming  apparatus,  different  from 
anything  to  be  much  observed  on  a  mature  oyster. 
You  have  only  to  catch  a  youngster  in  order  to  see 
how  it  performs  a  feat  that  Mcomes  impossible 
later  on  in  life.  Growing  out  of  the  shell,  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth,  are  two  tufts  that  look  like 
seaweed.  These  are  covered  with  countless  minute 
microscopic  hairs,  called  cilia,  which  move  in- 
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oeesanily  np  and  down,  and  so  enable  the  young 
ojster  to  wander  about  at  discretion.  Tuo  much 
liberty  is  well  known  to  be  ruinous  to  young  folk, 
and  oysters  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Of  the 
million  or  so  belonging  to  a  single  brood,  that 
leaTo  their  mother  full  of  hope  and  promise,  nine- 
tenths  of  that  number  at  least — ^terrible  thought ! 
—perish  permaturely.  After  having  had  what  is 
termed  a  good  time  of  it,  the  remainder  outgrow 
the  frolicsomeness  of  youth ;  they  sow  their  wild 
oats,  and  then  settle  down  as  exemplary,  domesti- 
cated oysters.  When  this  takes  place  they  do  not 
require  their  swimming  apparatus,  which  gradu- 
ally shrinks,  and  now  they  become  fast  to  the  sea 
bottom. 

The  quality  and  flavour  of  oysters  depend  so 
much  on  the  ground  on  which  they  are  reared,  that 
"  natives,"  those  artificially  raised,  are  esteemed 
the  most  The  best  grow  on  submarine  rocks,  an 
inferior  kind  on  sandbanks,  and  the  coarsest  on 
muddy  bottoms.  Until  recently  they  were  all 
8upix>sed  to  be  hermaphrodite,  but  investigations, 
carried  on  in  America,  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
some  kinds  at  any  rate  are  bi-sexual. 

In  England,  AVhitstable  is  famous  for  its  oysters. 
The  Bomans,  who  were  certainly  good  judges, 
prized  none  more  highly  than  those  obtained  from 
Kent.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  people  so 
eminent  in  gastronomy  should  luive  discovered  the 
secret  of  how  to  rear  oysters  artificially.  Fliny 
mentions  a  certain  Serjius  Orata,  who  made  a  large 
income,  as  Bomans  often  did,  out  of  "  natives ;  " 
the  principal-difference  in  this  case  being  that  they 
were  sold  as  food,  not  for  slaves.  As  the  Americans 
would  say,  he  ran  an  artificial  oyster  bed,  a  form  of 
business  which  must  yield  pretty  handsome  incomes 
across  the  Atlantic  at  the  present  day,  consider- 
ing that  a  hnndred  thousand  pounds  worth,  or 
thereabout,  per  annum,  of  American  oysters  are 
sold  in  London  alone. 

The  question  is  often  asked — Why  are  not 
oysters  eaten  all  the  year  round  ?  Now,  there 
happens  to  be  an  ancient  prejudice  against 
molesting  them  daring  those  months  which  are 
destitute  of  the  letter  "  r,"  and,  unlike  most  pre- 

I'ndices,  this  one  contains  reason,  if  not  rhyme, 
t  is  a  grave  offence  to  use  a  dredge  in  the  course 
of — 

Those  fonr  sad  monthSf  wherein  is  mate 
Thai  one  mysterious  letter  that  has  power 
To  call  iho  oyster  from  the  vasty  deep. 

About  May  and  Juno  they  spawn,  a  proceeding 
that  changes  their  life-blood  for  the  benefit  of 
their  |>osterity,  and  leaves  them  in  a  tough,  poor 
condition.  At  this  time  they  are  unfit  for  food, 
which,  perhap;),  is  a  blessing,  as  it  prevents  their 
consumption  when  each  mollusc  is  on  the  point  of 
civing  a  chance  of  existence  to  a  million  more. 
Every  true  lover  of  oysters  can  easily  wait  until 
August,  when  inferior  kinds  begin  to  come  into 
the  market.  Natives  are  seldom  offered  for  sale 
before  October,  from  which  time  they  go  on 
improving,  and  arrive  at  perfection  about  Christ- 
ma.^. 

While  in  season,  there  is  probably  no  other 
dainty  half  so  enjoyable  as  oysters,  and  certainly 
none  that  sets  such  a  slight  penalty  on  over- 
indulgence. They  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
making  the  most  hardened,  thankless  mortal  feel 
profoondlj  grateful  as  be  swallows  tbewj  nor 


does  he  need  to  bitterly  think  of  the  morrow, 
although  that  is  the  state  of  mind  proper  to  most 
other  kinds  of  sensual  gratification.  If  he  were 
known,  the  person  who  set  the  example  of  eating 
oysters  should  have  a  national  monument  raised  to 
his  memory  in  every  country  that  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  discovery.  Compared  with  him, 
the  most  skilful  cook  is  unwortny  of  Ji  passing 
notice.  In  their  raw  state,  oysters  call  up  emo- 
tions, besides  which  the  triumphs  of  the  culinary 
art  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Their  virtue  is 
not  confined  to  a  mere  tickling  of  the  palate; 
it  pervades  the  whole  man,  moves  him  to  his 
inmost  core,  affects  the  soul  as  nothing  else  can, 
except  music  or  poetry.  Indeed,  the  melting 
elements  of  both  music  and  poetry  bear  the  closest 
analogy  to  what  in  the  material  world  we  call 
oysters. 

A  creature  then,  that  has  power  to  raise 
man  to  such  lofty  heights  should  surely  demand 
his  care  and  study.  However,  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  the  whole  family  of  oysters  have  been 
very  much  neglected,  unless  it  was  when  some  of 
their  members  were  in  demand  for  supper  parties 
and  other  festivals.  At  such  times  they  have 
always  occupied  an  honourable  position,  but  in 
their  native  haunts — that  is,  at  nome-^they  re- 
rceived  very  slight  attention.  To  supply  their  phy- 
sical needs,  except  in  rare  instances,  was  nobody's 
business  in  particular,  and  how  could  it  be  when 
their  structure  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  could  best  thrive  was  so  little  understood  ? 
But  now  we  are  beginning  to  learn  something  of 
their  organization.  Though  not  fully  endowed 
with  all  the  senses  of  higher  forms,  they  appear 
to  have  a  diffuse  sense  of  touch,  and  they  can 
hear.  There  is  no  outward  eye  perceptible ;  still 
they  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  every  change  of 
light,  from  which  may  be  reasoned  their  possession 
of  a  modified  form  of  sight.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ear  is  very  fully  developed,  an  interesting 
organ,  consisting  of  a  number  of  diminutive  grains 
shut  up  in  a  transparent  cell,  which  go  dancing  in 
active  motion  witn  every  sound  that  strikes  the 
outer  wall.  There  is  a  nervous  system  of  a  simple 
kind,  which,  although  it  does  not  terminate  in  a 
brain,  shows  that  the  bivalves  can  feel  and  enjoy. 
The  heart,  again,  with  its  two  chambers,  is  no 
doubt,  an  important  organ  for  keeping  the  colour- 
less blood  in  perpetual  motion.  What  many 
persons  take  to  be  sea- water  is  in  reality  the 
vitalizing  fluid. 

Beds  and  banks  of  natural  oysters  are  found 
on  all  the  coasts  of  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones,  sometimes  stretching  for  miles  together, 
and  rising  so  high,  in  some  places  that  ships  are 
wrecked  on  their  crests.  They  evidently  date 
from  a  very  early  Deriod  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
in  proof  of  which  huge  heaps  of  their  fossilized 
remains  are  frequently  cast  up  by  the  waves. 
On  the  Chilian  seaboard,  for  instance,  large  areas 
of  petrified  oysters,  that  were^raised  by  volcanic 
and  earthquake  action,  now  tower  to  the  height 
of  sixty  feet  or  more  for  thirty  miles  on  a  stretch. 
In  Berkshire  six  acres  are  covered  with  their 
shells;  but  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Georgia  enormous  walls  may  be  seen  between  tho 
land  and  the  ocean,  rising  n-om  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  composed  entirely  of  fossil  oysters, 
with  perhaps  a  layer  of  their  living  descendants 
enjoying  life  on  tae  top. 
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If  oystera  could  be  subjected  to  tbe  ordeal  of  an 
interview,  they  would  possibly  class  man  among 
their  worst  enemies — not  but  they  have  others, 
and  quite  as  deadly,  while  in  appearance  utterly 
contemptible.  That  hungry,  good-for-nothing 
villain,  who  monopolises  half  the  baits  of  fisher- 
men, the  starfish,  Knows  oysters  to  be  good  fare, 
and  for  him  the  rest  is  simple.  Would  that  he 
was  content  with  devouring  them  as  spat,  and 
cease  further  depredations ! — ^then  we  might  for- 
give him.  The  matter  is  a  totally  different  one 
when  it  comes  to  his  feeding  on  oysters  that  have 
grown  large  enough  to  be  worthy  of  a  human  foe. 
With  their  impregnable  walls,  they  should  keep 
him  at  defiances  ^t  miffht  be  supposed,  even 
although  we  are  informed  on  the  best  authority^ 
that  tne  battle  is  not  to  the  strong.  As  a  tacti- 
tian,  however,  the  starfish  has  no  rival.  His 
method  of  assault  is  strikingly  novel,  and  alto- 
gether effective.  There  is  no  resisting  him.  He 
cannot  get  a  mature  oyster  into  his  stomach,  of 
course,  so  what  does  he  do  P  He  folds  his  long 
arms  over  his  prey  to  keep  it  in  position,  applies 
Hs  mouth  closely  between  the  two  massive  shells, 
and  gradually  thrusts  his  stomach  into  the 
oyster  I  Probably  stupified  by  some  acrid  fluid 
•emitted  by  its  assailant,  as  some  naturalists 
believe,  the  oyster  soon  throws  the  gates  of  its 
stronghold  open,  and  allows  itself  to  be  literally 
bagged  by  the  wily  starfish. 

Another  formidable  foe  is  the  whelk,  whose 
process  of  attack,  though  somewhat  prolonged, 
generally  terminates  m  the  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  the  poor  oyster.  By  means  of 
its  sharp  tongue,  which  acts  like  a  saw,  it 
operates  on  the  shell,  and  in  time  bores  a  hole 
that  enables  it  to  slay  and  eat  the  occupant. 
Mussels,  too,  aid  in  diminishing  our  supply  of 
oysters.  They  settle  down  on  them,  and  in 
anchoring  themselves,  spread  ropes  in  every 
direction,  which  catch  mud  ana  sand,  that 
eventually  smother  their  fiat  neighbours.  Kor 
is  the  dredger  the  oyster's  friend,  for  while  he 
sings  them  a  flattering  ditty,  he  only  does  so  in 
the  belief  that  it  has  an  irresistible  fascination 
which  greatly  tends  to  a  good  haul.  Therefore, 
he  keeps  up  a  wild,  monotonous  chant,  to  these 
wordB : — 

The  horrinf^  loves  th«  merry  moonligbt, 

The  mackerel  loves  the  wind ; 
Bui  the  oyster  loves  the  dredger's  song, 

For  he  comes  of  a  gentle  kind. 

J.  SUTHEAIAlfl). 
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CnAPTER  in. 

▲  BAILWAY  ACCmSKT. 


"  T^ONT  he  frightened,  it's  only  the  engine  that 
±^  has  gone  off  the  rails — no  one  is  hurt,  only 
there  is  another  train  expected  and  we  must  all  get 
out  of  the  carriages  j  don't  he  frightened,"  Kit  added 
again,  with  a  tenderer  ring  in  his  voice,  as  Yiolet 


tried  to  stand  up,  ttemhling  in  eterj  limU  doa*i 
be  friffhtened,  poor  chilc^  there  is  no  danger,  X 
will  tsOce  care  or  you." 

''Now,  then,  beqVick.  please,"  said  the  guard, 
appearing  at  the  open  door. 

Snatching  at  his  fur  rug.  Kit  Barrington  hnr- 
ried  the  girl  out  oi  the  train.  It  was  still  quite 
dark,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  by  the 
flare  of  the  lamps  in  the  carriages  you  could  just 
see  that  the  stoppage  had  occurred  in  a  deep  cut- 
ting. The  engine  was  disabled ;  it  had  run  a  little 
way  off  the  line,  but  the  high  bank  had  stopped 
it,  and  it  lay  propped  up  against  the  side,  snort- 
ing out  red  smoke,  and  sighing  like  a  creature  in 
agony.  "No  one,  not  even  the  driver  or  stoker 
was  hurt,  the  only  danger  lav  in  the  fear  of  beings 
run  into  by  a  slower  train  which  was  expected  to 
come  up,  and  messengers  were  at  once  despatched 
in  both  directions,  sonae  backwards  as  hard  as 
ever  they  could  run  to  signal  and  stop  the  on- 
coming train,  and  others  forwards,  towards  Pen- 
rith, which  was  supposed  to  be  about  sixteen 
miles  distant,  to  get  help  and  a  fresh  engine. 
Meanwhile,  the  passengers  were  scrambling  op 
the  banks  in  every  direction.,  The  men  were 
dragging  up  the  women,  the  women  were  drag- 
ging up  the  frightened  children,  bags,  rugs,  bun- 
dles, everything  that  could  be  laid  hold  of  had 
been  rescued  out  of  the  carriages,  and  many  were 
moaning  over  the  luggage  in  tne  van,  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  at.  The  passengers  had  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
warm  summer  night  under  the  starry  canopjr  of 
heaven — not  a  very  great  hardship,  considering 
that  they  were  all  safe  in  life  and  limb.  Half 
supporting,  half>can'ying  Yiolet  up  the  steep 
emoankment,  Kit  Barrington  reached  a  little 
sheltered  hollow,  about  half  way  up.  Whether 
it  was  by  accident  or  on  purpose,  I  cannot  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  they  found  themselves  aloof 
from  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  who  had  all  hud- 
dled together  like  a  nock  of  frightened  sheep. 

"I  think  this  will  be  sheltered  for  you,"  said 
Kit,  spreading  hi^  rug  on  the  ground ;  "  now  sit 
down  and  let  me  wrap  you  up— are  you  cold  ?  '* 

"No,  not  very,"  replied  poor  Violet,  whose  teeth 
were  chattering,  more,  however,  from  fright  and 
nervousness  than  from  cold« 

"  Poor  little  girl,"  said  Kit,  gently  wrapping 
her  up  in  the  thick  folds  of  the  otter  skin  rug 
she  had  so  much  admired ;  he  tucked  it  tightly  in 
all  around  her,  and  then — who  can  blame  him? 
— he  kept  his  arm  round  her  by  accident. 
Lean  against  me,  so ;  don't  be  afraid." 

I* Will  the  luggage  be  safe?"  asked  Yiolet, 
thinking  ruefully  of  her  pretty  new  dresses. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  will  be  all  right,  it*s  only  a  bore 
that  we  shall  be  delayed;  \ee  shall  have  to  sit 
here  till  they  send  us  another  engine,  perhaps  for 
two  or  three  hours — do  you  mind  ?"  added  Kit  in 
a  whisper. 

Yiolet  was  silent.  They  sat  quite  still ;  the  hum 
of  the  voices  of  the  other  passengers  to  their  ri>;hi 
grew  fainter  and  fainter ;  the  fire  of  the  disabled 
engine  died  down  and  subsided  into  a  wreath  of 
black  smoke ;  the  guard  and  the  stoker  had  gone  off 
^all  had  settled  down  into  stillness  after  the 
tumult  and  confusion.  Presently  the  first  grev 
streak  of  the  coming  dawn  cleamed  cold  and  chiU 
over  the  great  Cumberland  hills  in  front  of  them, 
and  a  sort  of  flutter,  ihe  forerunner  of  the  mom- 
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pg breeze,  hovered  in  the  air.  Violet  shivered; 
jier  companioix  drew  the  fur  rng  closer  still  around 
her,  and  as  he  did  ho  he  bent  down  over  her. 
How  did  it  happen  P  Was  it  a  fancy  ?  or  did  his 
moustache  real^  brush  lightly  against  that  sweet 
■mooth  cheek  l£at  was  so  near  to  him  P  A  little 
nlexieey  and  then  Violet  all  rosy,  said  in  a  tre- 
znolons  whisper. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  your  nameP  " 

**  Why  do  yoa  want  to  know  the  name  of  a  poor 
aerfllikeme?" 

"  Don't  call  yourself  ugly  names,"  she  answered ; 
it  raider  annoyed  her  tnat  he  should  call  himself 
**  poor*'  in  any  way. 

**  I  ahall,  probably,  never  see  you  again ;  you 
need  not  know  my  name,  remember  me  only  as 
'  an  adventure,'  or  give  me  some  fancy  name  out 
of  yonr  head." 

*'I  have  done  that  already,"  she  answered 
qnicklj. 

"  Indeed,  may  I  ask  my  sobriquet  P  " 

"  It  is — never  mind — it  is  only  a  name  from  a 
fairy  tale^"  stammered  Violet. 

**  Then  you  have  made  a  goblin  or  a  gnome  of 
me,  or — of — can  you  have  turned  me  into  a  fairy 
prince  by  chance  P  "  said  Kit,  with  a  teasing  smile. 
^  It  ia  a  prince,  I  do  believe !  "  he  added,  trium- 
phantly, as  Violet  blushed  deeper  and  deeper. 
*'  Now  what  is  this  prince's  name  P  I  must  know, 
or  how  am  I  to  sign  myself  for  the  future  P 
Come,  tell  me  1 "  A  little  more  tormenting  on 
his  part,  a  little  more  hesitation  on  her'g,  and 
then  Violet  whispered  out  her  fancy  name. 

"It  is  Prince  Uharming." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Violet  Clayton,*'  said  Kit, 
laughing ;  "  I  shall  try  to  deserve  your  good 
opinion—" 

"  You  know  my  name !  "  cried  Violet,  aghast, 
forgetting  her  blushes.  "  You  have  heard  of  me ; 
how  do  you  know  it  P  Do  you  really  know  who  I 
am?" 

"Yes,  I  really  do." 

"  Then  you  have  heard  of  me  from  the  Barring- 
tons?" 

"Yea,  I  have." 

"  And  yet  you  said  you  would  never  see  me 
again ! "  said  Violet^  with  a  sigh. 

Yqu  would  like  to  see  me  again  P  "  asked  Kit, 
taming  round  to  her;  but  he  received  no  answer. 
They  were  both*  silent  for  a  couple  of  minutes  ; 
then  he  said  slowly,  not  looking  at  her,  but  looking 
away  out  to  the  grey  hills  that  were  fast  lighten- 
ing mto  daylight. 

"  Listen  to  me.  Miss  Clayton.  I  am  generally 
conaidered  a  blackguard.  I  believe  I  have  behaved 
myself  rather  like  one  during  this  journey,  only 
that  the  circumstances  have  been  so  exceptional 
that  I  perhaps  may  be  forgiven.  I  have  got 
myself  into  scrapes  with  you  fascinating  women 
before,  but — but--there  is  something  about  you 
that  makes  me  determined  not  to  behave  badly 
to  yoa  if  I  can  help  it.  At  least,  if  I  do,  it  shall 
not  be  without  warning  you.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  ii  would  be  far  better  for  myself,  and  it 
might  possiblj  he  better  for  you,  if  I  never  saw 

So  again.  At  the  same  time  no  doubt  I  should 
e,  and  nothing  would  be  easier  for  me  to  do. 
Jam  going  to  Perthshire  now,  but  I  am  not  bound 
to  stay  there.  I  can  come  down  to  Lanfrew  when- 
ever  I  L'ke.  I  warn  you,  I  had  better  not — 
nothing  but  trouble  can  come  of  it;  but  there— 


you  shall  decide !  Shall  I  come,  or  sha'n't  I^aay 

yes  or  no  P" 

He  turned  round  to  her,  looking  down  into 
her  face  with  one  of  those  rare  smiTes  which,  it 
was  said,  that  no  woman  could  ever  resist  from 
him.  Nine  women  out  of  ten  would  not  have 
hesitated  one  moment^  but  Violet  was  the 
tenth ;  all  fascinated  as  she  really  waR  by  him, 
she  sat  and  twisted  her  hands  together  in  dire 
perolezity.  What  on  earth  did  he  meanP  she 
could  not  make  out.  Was  he  engaged  to  some 
one  else,  perhaps,  and  could  not  make  love  to  her 
without  behaving  badly  P  What  did  that  matter  P 
She  would  not  mind  that  if  he  was  worth  it ;  but 
was  he  worth  it  P  Ah,  there  was  the  unanswerable 
question.  Why,  oh  why,  could  she  not  ask  him 
straight  out,  **  What  is  yonr  income  P  "  That,  she 
felt,  would  have  solved  every  difficulty  in  a 
moment.  But  surely,  surely  he  was  a  rich  man ; 
everything  about  him  indicated  wealth.  Poor 
Violet,  in  her  utter  ignorance,  thought  of  the 
dressing-bafif  and  its  gold-topped  scen^bottles,  of 
the  splendid  rug  in  which  she  was  wrapped ;  she 
remembered  the  respect  of  the  guard  at  Stafford, 
and  the  obsequiousness  of  the  porters. 

Surely,  she  thought,  it  is  only  the  rich  who 
travel  in  this  way.  Her  father,  who  was  poor, 
never  carried  about  such  expensive  luxuries; 
neither  did  the  curate,  nor  her  uncle,  nor,  in  fact, 
any  of  the  few  gentlemen  whose  habits  and 
customs  she  had  been  able  to  observe.  Grold- 
topped  scent-bottles  and  otter  skins  were,  she 
felt,  the  attributes  of  the  rich,  just  as  drawn 
swords  and  gridirons  are  the  attributes  of  me- 
dieval saints  on  glass  windows.  For  nearly  five 
minutes  Violet  sat  thus  hesitating  and  debatiufi^, 
with  her  brows  knitted  and  her  hands  nervous^ 
twisting  themselves  in  and  out  of  each  other,  and 
Kit  Harrington  sat  and  watched  her.  He  con- 
sidered himself  experienced  in  reading  women's 
characters,  but  he  completely  misunderstood  what 
was  passing  in  this  woman's  mind.  He  did  not 
know  her  intense  ignorance,  and  he  could  never 
have  guessed  at  her  intense  worldly  wisdom.  Her 
face  was  not  the  faintest  criterion  of  her  character, 
and  he  naturally  took  her  face  as  his  guide.  He 
saw  that  she  was  perplexed,  and  he  thought  that 
she  had  perfectly  understood  his  warning,  and  was 
merely  weighing  his  words  carefully  before  she 
answered  him :  that  she  was  in  reality  weighing 
his  probable  income,  and,  in  an  agony  lest  giving 
him  a  too  favourable  answer,  she  should  find  out 
later  that  he  was  not  so  rich  as  he  appeared  to  be^ 
certainly  never  entered  into  his  mind  at  all.  He 
was,  however,  a  little  piqued  at  last  by  her  long 
delay,  though  probably,  man  like,  he  liked  her 
none  the  less  for  it. 

"You  are  a  very  long  time  making  up  your 
mind  to  such  a  simple  answer.  Miss  Clayton. ' 

Violet  turned  and  looked  at  him  in  an  agony  of 
indecision. 

It  really  did  actually  tremble  on  her  lips  to  say, 
"  Are  you  a  rich  man  P  " 

If  only  she  could'  get  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
that,  how  easy  everything  would  become  at  once ; 
but  her  sense  told  her  that  such  a  very  practical 
question  would  at  once  scare  off  her  game,  how- 
ever rich  he  might  be. 

"  Well,  am  I  to  come  to  Lanfrew  P" 

"  If  you  like,"  she  answered,  at  last  driven  to 
make  fier  decision  one  way  or  another. 
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"  All  right,"  answered  Kit  with  a  joyful  ring  in 
his  voice.  "  There  is  the  sun  risine,  and>  there 
comes  the  engine  from  Penrith,  I  do  oelieve." 

He  jumped  up  and  ran  forward  to  join  some 
passengers,  whose  circumstances,  less  entertaining 
than  his  own,  had  not  made  them  submit  with 
equal  fortitude  to  the  two  hours'  delay,  and  who 
were  hurrying  eagerly  on  to  catch  the  first  sight  of 
the  rescuing  engine. 

In  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  the  line 
had  been  cleared,  the  carriages  linked  together 
affain,  and  the  passengers  were  taking  their 
places.  Kit  came  and  fetched  Violet,  and  they 
got  back  again  into  the  compartment  they  had 
before.  To  their  intense  disgust,  however,  they 
were  immediately  followed  in  by  two  portly 
females  in  mourning,  who  proceeded  to  establish 
themselves  comfortably  in  the  centre  places,  set- 
tling a  mountain  of  rugs  and  shawls  at  their  feet, 
80  as  most  eflfectually  to  divide  our  two  fellow- 
travellers  from  each  other.  Jt  was  too  late  to 
change,  the  train  was  already  in  motion,  and  nothing 
could  be  done.  So,  with  a  comic  glance  of  despair, 
Kit  Barrington  buried  himself  m  the  Saturday 
Review;  whilst  Yiolet,  tired  out  with  the  many 
excitements  of  the  night,  fell  asleep  again. 

When  they  reach^  Carlisle  Kit  had  to  leave 
her,  as  he  was  going  on  by  another  line.  Before 
they  parted,  however,  he  carefully  attended  to  her 
bodily  comforts,  bringing  her  hot  coffee  and  rolls 
to  the  carriage ;  and  Violet  was  much  reassured 
by  the  sight  of  the  handful  of  loose  sovereigns 
and  bank-notes,  which  he  pulled  carelessly  out  of 
his  pocket  when  the  waiter  came  up  to  be  paid. 
Why,  half  of  all  that  shining  heap  would  pretty 
well  have  kept  her  and  her  father  in  luxury  for  a 
year,  she  said  to  herself.  There  certainly  could  be 
no  doubt  at  all  about  his  being  a  rich  man.  So, 
in  all  confidence,  she  smiled  her  sweetest,  and 
flashed  up  her  grey  eyes  at  him  with  bewitching 
gleams,  and  trembled  and  blushed  when  he  spoko 
toher,  till  Eat  Barrington  fell  more  and  more  in 
love  with  her  at  ever}*  minute. 

But  the  bell  rang,  and  he  had  to  say  "  good* 
by." 

"  Don't  forget  me,**  he  whispered  as  he  pressed 
her  hand. 

"  I  can  never  forget  your  kindness,"  she  an- 
swered, looking  down  demurely,  mindful  of  the 
old  ladies  in  black,  who  were,  she  fancied,  eyeing 
them  rather  suspiciously. 

"  Never  mind  the  '  kindness,'  as  you  call  it— 
think  of  me,"  said  Kit,  quite  regardless  of  any 
old  ladies. 

There  was  no  time  for  more— only  one  glance  at 
each  other  with  which  no  words  were  needed— 
and  Violet  was  carried  away  by  herself  to  finish 
her  ioumey  in  a  more  common- place  manner  than 
the  beginning  of  it  had  been  to  ner. 


CHAPTEB  nr. 

LANmEW. 

TuERE  is  a  certain  severe  and  solid  look  about  a 
Scotch  country  house  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  cold  grey  skies,  and  the  crim  mountain  slopes 
that  usually  surround  it.  The  square  stone  wails, 
with  their  many  windows,  the  tower  at  one  sic'e, 
the  ample  porch  built  with  a  careful  view  to  the 


keeping  out  of  the  winds  and  rains  which  come  to 
beat  against  it  in  bad  weather,  the  bright  green 
turf  close  up  to  the  walls,  unrelieved  by  the  gay- 
coloured  flower-beds  which  we  in  the  south  are  ac- 
customed to  see  round  a  country  house,  all  has  a 
certain  character  of  its  own,  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  sterner  landscapes  of  the  north.    Such  a 
house,  substantial,  yet  severe  in  aspect,  was  Lan- 
frew.  Lanf rew,  however,  was  at  its  best  on  a  certain 
warm  summer  morning  in  August,  on  which  I 
shall  first  introduce  you  to  it.   The  sun  shone 
down  on  the  smooth,  green  lawn,  shaded  by  two 
or  three  fine  elms,  and  the  inevitable  Scotch  firs, 
shone  upon  the  stone  terrace  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows, on  the  heather-hued  hills  above  it,  on  the 
blue  loch  that  glittered  like  a  mirror  below.  A 
pretty  group  stood  on  the  gravel  drive  at  the 
front  door.  There  were  two  gentlemen  in  shooting 
attire,  all  ready  for  the  start  to  their  day's  work : 
Mr.  Barrington  ^.nd  an  elderly,  but  very  dapper 
little  man,  named  Major  Willet ;  beside  them  a 
pony  laden  with  bags  and  baskets  containing  the 
lunch,  while  two  or  three  keepers  in  the  back- 
ground held  down  with  difficulty  half-a-dozen  dogs, 
who  were  jumping  and  leaping  with  delight  aronud 
them.   Three  ladies  were  watching  the  start,  aa 
ladies  are  fond  of  doing,  chattering  and  chaffing 
with  the  lords  of  creation,  and  delaying  the  evil 
moment  ot  being  left  alone  to  themselves  as  long 
as  they  possibly  could.   Conspicuous  among  the 
three  was  ourfriend  Violet  Clayton.  She  was  patting 
one  of  the  dogs  and  chattering  to  her  host,  whose 
heart  she  had  completely  won  in  the  short  time 
she  had  been  his  guest.   Violet  looked  even  pret- 
tier than  when  we  last  saw  her  in  the  railway  a 
fortnight  ago.   Her  soft,  delicate  face  had  gathered 
fresh  bloom  from  the  mountain  air  and  the  healthy 
Out-door  life.    She  was  all  arrayed  in  cool,  brown 
hoUand,  with  blue  ribbons  in  her  uncovered  head, 
which  gleamed  and  shone  in  the  sunlight,  while 
little  soft  rings  of  gold,  which  Nature  had  touched 
in  with  a  delicate  hand,  just  where  her  smooth 
hair  met  the  low,  white  forehead,  fluttered  gently 
in  the  breeze  like  a  coronal  of  little  flowers. 
Violet's  godmother,  Mrs.  Barrington,  stood  by 
her ;  a  handsome,  sensible-looking  woman  of  the 
world,  with  keen,  but  not  unkind  blue  eyes,  and  a 
decided-looking  mouth  and  chin;  tall,  well-dressed, 
and  slightly  inclined  to  be  portly.    Mrs.  Barring- 
ton looked  like  a  woman  who  knew  her  own  mind, 
and  who  had  her  own  way  in  most  things.  The 
third  woman  of  the  group  was  Janet  Maxwell. 
Janet  was  five-and-twenty ;  she  was  not  pretty  by 
the  side  of  Violet — no  one  would  so  much  as  looc 
at  her,  probably,  but  she  had  a  grave,  thoughtfal 
look  in  ner  quiet  dark  eyes,  and  a  face  that  was 
full  at  once  of  intelligence  and  of  sweetness, 
which  to  some  people  was  very  attractive.  She 
was  Mrs.  Barrington's  niece,  and  her  aunt  was  in 
a  manner  fond  of  her ;  but  she  never  understood 
her  reserved  and  retiring  character  at  all.  There 
WHS  not  an  atom  of  sympathy  between  them. 
Mrs.  Barrington  could  get  on  with  Violet,  whom 
she  had  known  for  a  fortnight,  fifty  times  better 
than  with  Janet,  whom  she  had  known  all  her 
life.   But  Janet  was  a  person  of  importance  in  her 
family. 

She  was  in  a  way  something  of  an  heiress ;  she 
had  fifteen  hundred  a  year  of  her  own,  and  she 
was  an  orphan.  A  girl  of  twenty-five  with  that 
amount  of  fortuno  is  not,  as  Mrs.  Barringtoa 


"HER  HEART'S  DESIRE." 


Eud,  to  be  let  alone.  Janet's  fortane  was,  it  is 
true,  pretty  well  settled ;  bat  sbe  required  an  in- 
credible amount  of  tutoring  and  lecturing  to  keep 
ber  up  to  a  proper  sense  of  what  was  expected  of 
ber,  and  Mrs.  Barrington  often  secretly  snuddered 
wben  sbe  reflected  upon  wbat  Janet  migbt  or 
might  not  possibly  do  if  she  had  not  some  one  to 
look  after  ner.  Miss  Maxwell  dressed  detestablv ; 
her  dothea  were  badly  selected  and  badly  made, 
and  put  on,  as  bad  often  been  assured  her,  as  with 
a  pitchfork.  With  secret  scorn  Violet  Clayton 
bad  glanced  at  the  well-worn  serge  dress,  the  rough 
felt  hat,  tbe  strong  but  far  from  elegant  chassure, 
which  was  all  that  Janet  considered  necessary  for 
a  life  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  wondered 
to  herflelf  that  any  one  could,  with  snch  ample 
means  as  were  at  her  command,  be  satisfied  to 
appear  in  snch  a  guise. 

If  only  I  had  her  money,"  sighed  Y iolet,  en- 
viously, '*  I  would  cut  out  every  woman  I  came 
near.'*^ 

Ab  far  as  ber  dress  was  concerned,  Janet  Max- 
well's money  was  utterly  thrown  away  upon  her. 
There  were  other  things  which  were  thrown  away 
upon  ber  besides,  much  to  her  aunt's  surprise,  as 
will  be  seen.  Presently  the  two  gentlemen  wished 
tbe  ladies  a  pleasant  good-by,  and  started  off  .for 
their  day's  sport. 

**I  cttn*t  wait  any  longer  for  the  postman, 
Fanny,  be  is  so  late  to-day/'  said  Mr.  Barrington 
to  his  wife.  *'  I  daresay  there  will  be  nothing  of 
any  importance,  and  of  course  von  will  answer 
anylbing  that  is  wanted  " — for  the  post  came  in 
late  in  the  morning  at  Lanfrew. 

Mrs.  Barrington  nodded  assent,  and  the  gentle- 
men moved  off. 

Mind  you  shoot  lots  of  birds,  Major  Willst, 
and  bring  me  back  a  blackcock's  tail  for  my  hat,*' 
cried  saucy  Violet ;  for  the  Major,  albeit  furnished 
with  the  most  elaborate  accoutrements,  was,  it  was 
well  known,  the  very  worst  oi  shots.  It  was  even 
said  that,  but  for  the  shame  of  it,  he  would 
gladly  have  stopped  at  home  day  after  day  with  the 
kdies. 

Violet,  you  are  too  bad  1 "  said  her  god-mother 
laughing ;  "  you  know  he  shot  nothing  yesterday, 
Jobn  says." 

"  Indeed !  you  wrong  the  poor  man.   He  shot  a 
donkey,  Mr.  lUarrington  told  me,  by  mistake.'* 
But  he  even  missed  that !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  he  slightly  grazed  its  tail. 
He  will  probably  finish  the  slaughter  of  it  to-day. 
He  mistook  it  for  a  red' deer,  I  understand." 

"  Silly  child.  Ah !  here  comes  the  postman  at 
last.  Let  us  see  whom  all  the  letters  are  for — three 
for  John,  two  for  the  Major,  one  for  me  ;  ah ! — 
and  one  for  you,  Janet,  and  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, too ! " 

Janet  took  hers  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  if  she 
knew  very  well  what  it  was  about  and  did  not  care 
much  about  it,  and  the  two  ladies  opened  their 
respective  letters  at  the  same  time.  Violet,  who 
had  no  corresx>ondenco,  stood  idly  watching  them 
Ijoth  leaning  against  the  stone  porch,  and  rubbing 
her  b'ttle  foot  softly  up  and  down  upon  the  loose 
pebbles  of  the  path.  The  two  letters  seemed  to 
produce  a  most  strange  and  different  effect  upon 
the  two  ladies.  Janet,  who  had  begun  to  read  hers 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity  and  unconcern, 
raddenly  started,  and,  turning  deadly  pale,  crushed 
the  nnfinished  letter  up  between  her  hands,  thrust 


it  hastily  into  her  pocket,  aad  turning  quickly 
away  disappeared  into  the  shrabberv  at  the  right 
of  the  house.  With  some  surprise  Violet  turned 
round  to  look  at  Mrs.  Barrington,  and  was  still 
further  puzzled  to  find  that  upon  her  face  was  a 
deep  flush  of  annoyance  and  anger.  Sbe,  too, 
without  appearing  to  notice  Janet's  departure, 
turned  awav  suddenly  and  went  into  the  house, 
leaving  Violet  alone  to  put  what  construction  she 
liked  upon  this  desertion. 

"  They  neither  of  them  like  their  letters  much, 
that's  evident,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Well,  it 
wcn't  do  for  me  to  look  as  if  I  had  noticed  any- 
thing, so  I  will  go  for  a  stroll  by  myself  to  give 
them  time  to  recover  themselves." 

She  ran  into  tbe  house  for  her  hat,  and  then 
calling  the  little  Skye  terrier,  who  was  eager  to  go 
with  her,  she  ran  through  the  garden,  and  opening 
a  wicket  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  stood  at  once 
on  the  rough  mountain  side  which  sloped  down 
towards  the  blue  loch.  When  she  reached  its 
margin  it  looked  no  longer  blue,  but  a  sheet  of 
silver  rippled  over  into  little  waves  by  the  light 
breeze.  Violet  sat  down  on  a  big  stone,  yellowed 
over  with  lichens,  and  began  idly  plucking  at  the 
purple  heather  which  clustered  richly  around  her. 
It  was  all  very  lovely— the  rippled  lake,  the  gay- 
coloured  foreground,  the  birches  on  the  opposite 
bank,  with  their  grey-green  folia^re  waving 
softly  like  so  many  noiseless  oatrioh  plumes. 

The  twitter  of  a  lark  up  in  the  blue  sky,  the  oc« 
casional  cry  of  a  grouse,  the  fitful  lights  that 
played  with  the  passing  clouds  upon  the  moun- 
tains, turning  them  from  violet  to  blue,  from  blue 
to  gold,  and  then  back  again  to  coldest  grey  when 
the  sun  hid  for  a  moment  behind  a  cloud.  A  very 
fair  scene ;  for  what  can  be  lovelier  than  Scotland 
in  fine  weather  P  ■  But  Violet  did  not  think  much 
about  it,  she  vaguely  felt  that  it  was  pleasant  and 
sunny,  and  better,  oh,  ever  so  much  better  than 
Saudhaven ;  but  the  poetry,  the  charm  of  it  all  was 
hidden  from  her,  as  it  is  to  so  many  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  not  in  concert  with 
Nature,  and  from  whom  she  jealously  veils  her 
sweetest  teachings.  Violet  thought  a  good  deal 
about  her  new  life,  about  her  new  friends,  about 
who  was  likely  to  come  and  stay  at  Lanfrew  while 
she  was  there ;  she  thought  a  good  deal  about  her 
dresses,  and  whether  she  should  send  for  some  old 
silks  of  her  mother's  from  home,  and  ask  Mrs. 
Barriugton's  maid  to  furbish  them  up  for  her  into 
something  wearable ;  and  then  she  thought  some- 
what of  that  travelling  adventure  of  hers,  about 
which,  be  it  understood,  she  had  never  breathed  a 
syllable  to  any  living  creature,  and  oi  the  hero 
thereof,  who  had  promised  to  come  and  see  her, 
and  whether  he  would  keep  his  word,  or  whether 
.  he  would  forget  all  about  her.  Of  all  these  things, 
Violet,  sitting  alone  by  the  loch  side,  like  some 
sweet  guardian  spirit  of  the  scene,  thought  very 
much ;  but  of  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the 
things  around  her,  she  thought  not  at  ajl.  My  poor 
heroine  I  will  any  one  take  any  interest  in  you  at 
all  I  wonder,  when  I  have  to  tell  so  many  un- 
pleasant untruths  about  you  P 

About  half-an-hour  she  had  sat  there  quite  still, 
a  pretty  patch  of  life  and  colour  in  the  quiet  land- 
scape, when  she  was  suddenly  startled  uy  a  email 
childish  voice  at  her  elbow. 

**  Are  ye  the  lassie  fra  tbe  boose  P  A  small  boy 
with  rough  red  locks,  and  the  raggedest  of  kilts. 
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stood  holding  out  a  letter  to  her,  whereon  the 
marks  of  his  own  dirty  little  fingers  were  freely 
impressed. 

"  What  do  yon  mean  ?  '*  said  Violet,  consider- 
ably surprised.  "  I  certainly  am  staying  at  Mr. 
Barrington's." 

^  "Aweel,  then  this'll  be  for  ye,"  replied  the 
atom,  still  brandishing  the  note. 

Violet  took  it,  and  found  it  duly  addressed  to 
Miss  Clayton,  at  John  Barrington's,  Esq.,  Lan- 
frew  House.  She  turned  it  over  and  over  in  her 
fingers  with  considerable  perplexity,  wondering 
where  it  conld  have  come  from. 

The  boy  still  lingered. 

"  Will  ye  na  give  me  some  siller,  ye  bonnie 
lassie  F  " 

Violet  smiled,  and  bestowed  a  sixpence  on  the 
qnaint  little  messenger,  who  straightway  Der- 
formcd  a  frantic  selection  from  the  Highland  fling 
and  ran  away,  shouting  a  yell  of  triumph  over  the 
success  of  his  flattery. 

And  Violet  opened  her  note.  A  sort  of  instinct 
told  her  where  it  came  from.  It  ran  thus 

You  told  me  to  come,  and  I  am  coming  to 
Lanfrew.  It  will  be  better  that  we  should  meet 
as  perfect  strangers.  Please  believe  nothing  that 
may  be  told  you  about  me.  I  daresay  you  will 
hear  of  rtie ;  but  whatever  they  tell  you  is  likely  to 
be  false.  Have  you  thought  of  me  sometimes  P 
or  am  I  presumptuous,  and  have  you  forgotten— 
'  Prince  Charming  P  " 

After  reading  this  Violet  had  no  more  mind 
to  sit  idly  by  the  loch-side.  She  got  up  and 
began  to  walk  homewards.  A  strange  tremor  of 
excitement  filled  her  heart,  and  set  it  beating 
loudly,  while  her  cheeks  bnrnt  and  tingled  in  an 
unusual  manner.  She  wa s  half -angry  with  herself 
for  these  unwonted  signs — of  course  it  was  very 
exciting  to  think  that  this  hero  of  her  dreams  was 
actually  coming  to  Lanfrew  to  see  her,  and  pro- 
bably to  realize  all  the  bright  visions  of  that 
wealthy  marriage  which  had  been  her  one  thought 
for  so  many  years ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Violet 
could  not  quite  account  for  the  keen  spasm  of  joy 
which  had  flashed  through  her  at  the  sight  of  the 
simple  words,  **  I  am  coming."  For,  after  all,  it 
would  not  do  to  commit  herself  too  far  before  sh6 
was  quite  certain  of  who  or  what  he  was;  and 
thougn  it  was  true  that  she  acknowledged  she 
liked  the  man's  looks,  that  he  was  the  sort  of  lover 
any  girl  might  be  proud  of ;  still,  of  course,  to  her 
pecuBar  ideas,  that  could  be  only  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  her  own  strange  and  unaccount- 
able joy,  struck  her  as  a  weakness  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  that  prudence  and  foresight  which  she 
•had  laid  down  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  her 
actions.  As  she  neared  the  house  the  first  thing 
she  saw  was  a  footman  coming  to  meet  her — 

"Mrs.  Barrington  is  asking  for  you.  Miss; 
would  you  please  go  and  speak  to  her  in  the 
morning-room." 

Violet  hurried  forward.  In  the  hall  she  met 
Janet,  with  a  strange  look  round  her  dark  eyes, 
as  if  she  had  been  crying — 

"  Aunt  Fanny  wants  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said, 
as  Violet  passed  her. 

*•  Yes,  I  know ;  I  am  going  to  her,"  she  answered, 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  there  could  possibly 
be  any  connection  between  the  two  letters  that 
had  come  by  post  and  the  note  which  she  had 
just  received  out  on  the  moor. 
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Mrs.  Barrington  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement,  but 
when  Violet  entered,  she  sank  down  into  a  chair, 
and  called  her  to  her. 

"  Ah !  my  dear,  come  here and  then,  a« 
Violet  came  and  knelt  down  beside  her  chair,  she 
kissed  her  and  stroked  her  hair  affectionately. 
^Ah!  what  a  pity  it  is  one  can't  choose  on^s 
own  relations.  Now,  if  I  could  have  had  a  sweety 
loving,  sensible  girl,  like  you,  darling,  for  my 

niece,  instead  of        well,  I  won't  talk  about 

her!'* 

"Why;  what  has  Janet  doaeP"  asked  Violet, 
who  submitted  to  all  the  petting  and  flattery  with 
a  very  good  grace. 

"Done!  oh,  it's  not  what  she  has  done,  but 
what  she  won't  do!  Look  here,  my  darling,  I 
have  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  a  little  about  ner 
circumstances-^nd  I  have  told  her  I  should, 
because  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  help  me.  I 
have  seen  quite  enough  of  ^ou  to  understand  what 
a  clever,  sensible  little  girl  you  are ;  and  if  yoa 
can  influence  Janet,  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to 
you.  Now,  both  Janet  and  I  have  had  letters  to- 
day from  a  certain  Mr.  David  Lcnnard,  who 
announces  to  us  both  that  he  is  coming  here  to- 
morrow. Mr.  Lennard  has  a  very  fine  old  place 
in  this  country— about  sixteen  miles  off,  besides 
a  nice  little  property  in  England,  as  well.** 

**He  is  a  very  rich  man  then?"  asked  Violet, 
who  had  suddenly  bent  her  head  down  to  play 
with  the  fringe  of  Mrs.  Barrington's  dress. 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  rich— and  everything  else  that 
is  desirable  too— pleasant  and  gentlemanly,  and 
not  too  old  for  her." 

"  Too  old  for  whom  P  "  said  Violet,  looking  up 
in  a  startled  way. 

•*  Why,  for  Janet,  of  course ;  I  am  talking  of  her, 
am  I  not  ?  " 

"  Then — then  they  are  engaged  P  "  said  Violet, 
who  was  looking  down  again  with  a  sttunge  flush 
upon  her  face. 

"  Well,  that  is  just  the  trouble — ^they  are  en- 
gaged in  a  way — it  was  all  settled  by  Janet's  father 
before  he  died,  when  she  was  only  fifteen,  so  that 
there  is  an  additional  motive  tor  her  guidance 
in  this  matter — that  of  respect  to  her  father's 
memory." 

"  And  this — this  Mr.  Lennard,  is  fond  of  JanetP* 
asked  the  girl,  in  a  hesitating  voice.  ' 

"Of  course  he  is!"  said  Mrs.  Barrington* 
"  There  has  never  been  the  smallest  objection  on 
his  part ;  he  has  always  been  quite  ready  and 
anxious  to  marry  her,  and  then,  of  course,  having 
her  own  fortune  without  any  bother  or  settlements, 
is  always  a  great  thin^  for  a  man  whose  property 
is  all  in  land.  No,  it  is  Janet  who  is  the  trouble ; 
she  declares  that  she  cannot  consider  herself  bound 
to  him,  because  she  was  so  young ;  that  she  must 
be  allowed  a  free  choice  and  time  to  make  up  her 
mind ;  and  so  she  keeps  on  shilly-shallying  about 
it  in  a  most  unreasonable  manner.  It  is  all  her 
fault.  Mr.  Lennard  is,  I  believe,  most  sincerely 
attached  to  her." 

Here  Violet  slipped  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and 
felt  for  the  little  note  that  had  come  to  ner  by  the 
loch-side,  holding  it  fast  and  repeating  to  herself 
what  was  written  therein. 

"  Please  believe  nothing  that  is  told  you  about 
me ;  whatever  they  tell  you  is  likely  to  be  false." 
For  that  David  Lennaxd  and  the  hero  of  her  own 
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fitUe  TOmftncd  were  one  &&d  the  same  person, 
she  did  not  now  donbt  for  one  moment. 

•*  So  y<ia Bee, Violet,"  continued  Mrs.  Barrington, 
"  that  if  yon  were  first  to  try  and  talk  to  Janet  a 
little,  yon  mi^ht  do  something  towards  persuading 
her  to  decide  in  poor  Mr.  Lennard's  favour.  She 
might  take  it  better  from  a  girl  of  her  own  age 
than  she  does  from  mo ;  and  really,  you  know,  she 
cannot  state  one  single  objection  against  him,  not 
one;  I  defied  her  just  now  to  give  me  any  reason, 
however  eligbti  against  her  marnring  him,  and 
she  could  not  find  a  word  to  say.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  she  shoold  stand  out  so  against  him— 

unless  indeed  "  and  Mrs.  Harrington  stopped 

short  and  began  to  ponder. 

"  Unless  what  P  "  asked  Violet. 

**  Why,  unless  Kit  has  anything  to  do  with  it,*' 
said  Mrs.  Barrington  slowly. 

"And  who  is  Kit 
Why  Kit  is  John's  nephew,  the  son  of  a  brother 
who  is  a^id ;  and  to  my  extreme  annoyance,  Mr. 
Ijennard  writes  that  he  is  coming  on  here  with 
him,  as  they  have  been  staving  togeUier  in  Perth* 
fihire  for  the  last  week.  •  Violet,  continued  her 
godmother,  suddenly  turning  to  her  with  a  smile, 
and  lifting  up  her  sweet  young  face  by  the  chin, 
"  Violet,  i  warn  you  that  you  are  not  to  f  fidl  in  love 
or  even  to  flirt  with  Kit  ^rrington ! " 

"  I  don't  feel  so  disposed  at  present,*'  answered 
the  girl  laughing. 

"  Well,  remember  it  is  utterly  forbidden  to  you ; 
if  you  are  a  good  girl,  I  shall  have  some  plans  for 
you  by-and-by.  But  Kit  Barrmgton  is  a  mauvais 
fujd,  always  in  some  sort <  of  trouble  or  other; 
and  besides,  he  has  not  a  farthing  in  the  world, 
except  what  my  husband  and  his  cousin.  Sir  Henry 
Harrington,  allow  him." 

*'  I  am  not  at  all  likelv  to  lose  mv  heart  to  him," 
she  said,  smiling  brightly.  And  she  added  to  her- 
self, that  from  the  description  of  him,  she  was  not 
much  likely  to  be  tempted  to  do  so. 

''Well,  mind  you  don't,  pretty  pet,  for  I  must 
say  for  Kit  Barrington  that  her  can  be  very  fasci- 
nating when  he  chooses.  So  be  sure  vou  are  very 
careful" 

"Never  fear,  Mrs.  Harrington." 

And  with  a  kiss  and  a  caress  the  conference 
ended. 

{To  he  continued.) 


A  CHIME  FOR  BOYS. 

THE  ringer's  joints  grow  stiff,  and  grey  hairs 
steal. 

Like  winter  snowflakes,  one  by  one,  then 
fast. 

And  faster ;  till  he  needs  must  feel  at  last 
That  stronger  hands  must  carry  on  the  peaL 

He  thinks  of  struggles  vain  and  vanished  hopes, 
i         Of  discord  where  he  meant  melodious  chime ; 
But,  trusting  stiU,  he  waiteth  for  the  time 
His  boys,  with  surer  hands,  shall  pull  the  ropes. 

Oh,  boys ! — the  ringers  of  the  years  to  come — 
Watch  well  the  first  notes  of  your  opening 
peal; 

Let  them  be  sweet  and  clear:  with  voices 
leal 

Speed  forth  the  truth,  or  let  the  bells  be  dumb. 


Leave  the  discordant  tones  of  vice  and  cant; 
Shun  all  that  bears  the  semblance  of  a  lie ; 
With  steadfast  aim,  strong  hearts,  and  courage 

high, 

Stand  Arm  amidst  the  jars  of  froth  and  rant. 

Then  greater  power  will  come  with  years;  and 
when, 

Full- voiced  and  loud,  your  echoing  peals  shall 
swell. 

Their  clear,  harmonious  chime  will  surely 
teU 

Of  trust  in  God,  and  love  for  fellow-men. 

OnAx  Bailbt* 
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VL  ON  SUNG  EDIA  , 

NOW  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I  flatter  myself 
I  really  am  au  fait.  The  gentleman  who. 
when  I  was  young,  bathed  me  at  wisdom's  fount 
for  nine  guineas  a  term — no  extras — used  to  say  he 
never  knew  a  boy  who  could  do  less  work  in  more 
time ;  and  I  remember  my  poor  grandmother  once 
incidentally  observing,  in  tha  course  of  an  instinic- 
tion  upon  the  use  of  the  prayer-book,  that 
it  was  highly  improbable  that  I  should  ever 
do  much  that  t  ought  not  to  do,  but  that  she  felt 
convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that  I  should  leave  un- 
done pretty  well  everything  that  I  onght  to  do. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  somewhat  belied  half  the 
dear  old  lady's  prophecy.  Heaven  help  me !  I  have 
done  a  good  many  things  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
done,  in  spite  of  my  laziness.  But  I  have  fully 
confirmed  Uie  accuracy  of  her  judgment  so  far  as 
neglecting  much  that  fought  not  to  have  neglected 
is  concerned.  Idling  always  has  been  my 
strong  point  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  in  the 
matter,  it  is  a  gift  Few  possess  it  There  are 
plenty  of  lazy  people,  and  plenty  of  slowcoaches, 
but  a  genuine  idler  is  a  ranty.  He  is  not  a  man 
who  slouches  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
On  the  contrary,  his  most  startling  characteristic 
is  that  he  is  always  intensely  busy. 

It  is  impossible  to  enjoy  idling  thoroughly  un- 
less one  has  plenty  of  work  to  do.  There  is  no 
fun  in  doing  nothing  when  you  have  nothing  to  do. 
Wasting  time  is  merely  an  occupation  then,  and  a 
most  exhausting  one.  Idleness^  like  kisses,  to  be 
sweet  must  be  stolen. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I 
was  taken  very  3l— I  never  could  see  myself  that 
much  was  the  matter  with  me,  except  that  I  had  a 
beastly  cold.  But  I  suppose  it  was  something  very 
serious,  for  the  doctor  said  that  I  ought  to  have 
come  to  him  a  month  before,  and  that  if  it(whatever 
it  was)  had  gone  on  for  another  week  he  would 
not  have  answered  for  the  consequences.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  thing,  but  I  never  knew  a  doctor 
called  into  any  case  yet,  but  what  it  transpired 
that  another  day's  delay  would  have  rendered  cure 
hopeless.  Our  medical  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  is  like  the  hero  in  a  melodrama,  he  always 
comes  upon  the  scene  just,  and  only  just,  in  the 
nick  of  time.   It  is  Providence,  that  is  what  it  is. 
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Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  very  ill,  and  was 
ordered  to  Bnzton  for  a  month,  witn  strict  ininnc- 
tions  to  do  nothing  whatever  all  the  while  that  I 
was  there.  *'  Best  is  what  you  require, said  the 
doctor,  "  perfect  rest." 

It  seemed  a  delightful  prospect.  "  This  man  evi- 
dently understands  mv  complaint,"  said  I,  and  I 
pictured  to  myself  a  glorious  time — a  four  weeks' 
(lolce  far  niente  with  a  dash  of  illness  in  it.  Not 
too  much  illness,  as  a  certain  stage  villain  mi^ht 
say,  but  just  illness  enough  ;  just  sufficient  to  give 
it  the  flavour  of  suffering,  and  make  it  poetical.  I 
should  get  up  late,  sip  chocolate,  and  have  my 
breakfast  in  slippers  and  a  dressing-gown.  I 
should  lie  out  in  the  garden  in  a  hammock,  and 
read  sentimental  novels  with  a  melancholy  ending, 
until  the  book  would  fall  from  m^  listless  hand, 
and  I  should  recline  dreamily  gazing  into  the  deep 
blue  of  the  firmament,  watching  the  fleecy  clouds 
floating  like  white-sailed  ships  across  its  depths, 
and  listening  to  the  joyous  song  uf  the  birds,  and 
the  low  rustHng  of  the  trees.  Or,  when  I  became 
too  weak  to  go  out  of  doors,  I  should  sit,  propped 
up  with  pillows,  at  the  open  window  of  the  (pround 
floor  front,  and  look  wasted  and  interesting,  so 
that  all  the  pretty  girls  would  sigh  as  they  passed 
by. 

And,  twice  a  day,  I  should  go  down  in  a  Bath 
chair  to  the  colonnade,  to  drink  the  waters.  Oh, 
those  waters  I  I  knew  nothing  about  them  then, 
and  was  rather  taken  with  the  idea.  *'  Drinking 
the  waters  "  sounded  fashionable  and  Queen  Anne- 
ified,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  them.  But,  ugh ! 
after  the  first  three  or  four  mornings !  Sam  vf  el- 
lor*s  description  of  them,  as  ^  having  a  taste  of 
warm  flat-irons,"  conveys  only  a  faint  idea 
of  their  hideous  nauseousness.  If  anything  could 
make  a  sick  man  get  well  quickly,  it  would  be  the 
knowledge  that  he  must  drink  a  glassful  of  them 
every  day  until  he  was  recovered.  I  drank  them 
neat  for  six  consecutive  days,  and  they  nearly 
killed  me  ;  but,  after  then,  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
taking  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy-and-water  immedi- 
ately on  the  top  of  them,  and  found  much  relief 
thereby.  I  have  been  informed  since,  by  various 
eminent  medical  gentlemen,  that  the  alcohol  must 
have  entirely  counteracted  the  effects  of  the 
chalybeate  properties  contained  in  the  water.  I 
ana  glad  I  was  lucky  enough  to  hit  upon  the  right 
thing. 

But  "  drinking  the  waters "  was  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  torture  I  experienced  during  that 
memorable  mouth,  a  montn  which  was,  without 
exception,  the  most  miserable  I  have  ever  spent. 
During  the  best  part  of  it,  I  religiously  followed 
the  doctor's  mandate,  and  did  nothing  whatever, 
except  moon  about  the  house  and  garden,  aud  go 
out  for  two  hours  a  day  in  a  Bath-chair.  That 
did  break  the  monotony  to  a  certain  extent. 
There  is  more  excitement  about  Bath-chairing — 
especially  if  you  are  not  used  to  the  exhilarating 
exercise — than  might  appear  to  the  casual  ob- 
server. A  sense  of  danger,  such  as  a  mere  outsider 
might  not  understand,  is  ever  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  occupant.  He  feels  convinced  every  minute 
that  the  whole  concern  is  going  over,  a  conviction 
which  becomes  especially  lively  whenever  a  ditch 
or  a  stretch  of  newlv  macadamized  road  comes  in 
sight.  Everjr  vehicle  that  passes,  he  expects  is 
going  to  run  into  him ;  and  he  never  finds  himself 
ascending  or  descending  a  hill,without  immediately 


beginning  to  speculate  upon  his  chances,  suppos* 
ing — as  seems  extremely  probable — ^thatthe  weak- 
knee'd  controller  of  his  destiny  should  let  go. 

But  even  this  diversion  failed  to  enliven  after  a 
while,  and  the  ennui  becaxne  perfectly  unbearable. 
I  felt  my  mind  giving  way  under  it.  It  is  not  a 
strong  mind,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to 
tax  it  too  far.  So  somewhere  about  the  twentieth 
morning,  I  got  up  early,  had  a  good  breakfast,  and 
walked  straight  off  to  Hayfield  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kinder  Scout — a  pleasant,  busy,  little  town, 
reached  through  a  lovely  valley,  and  with  two 
sweetly  pretty  women  in  it.  At  least  they  were 
sweetly  pretty  then ;  one  passed  me  on  the  bridge, 
and,  1  tnink,  smiled :  and  the  other  was  standing 
at  an  open  door,  making  an  unremunerative  invest- 
ment of  kisses  upon  a  red-faced  baby-  But  it  is 
years  ago,  and  1  daresay  they  have  both  grown 
stout  aud  snappish  since  that  time.  Coming  back, 
I  saw  an  old  man  breaking  stones,  and  it  roused 
such  strong  longing  in  me  to  use  my  arms,  that  I 
offered  him  a  drink  to  let  me  take  his  place.  He 
wsLB  a  kindly  old  man,  and  he  humoured  me.  I  went 
for  those  stones  with  the  accumulated  energy  of 
three  weeks,  and  did  more  work  in  half-an-nour 
than  he  had  done  all  day.  But  it  did  not  make 
him  jealous. 

Having  taken  the  plunge,  I  went  further  and 
further  into  dissipatiuii,  going  out  for  a  long  walk 
every  morning,  and  listening  to  the  band  in  the- 
Pavilion  every  evening.  Bat  the  days  still  passed 
slowly  notwithstanding,  and  I  was  heartily  glad 
when  the  last  one  came,  and  I  was  being  whirled 
away  Irom  gouty,  consumptive  Buxton  to  London 
with  its  stem  work  and  life.  1  looked  out  of  the 
carriage  as  we  rushed  through  Hendon  in  the 
evening.  The  lurid  glare  overhanging  the  mighty 
city  seemed  to  warm  my  heart,  and,  when  later 
on,  my  cab  rattled  out  of  St.  Pancnu*  station,  the 
old  familiar  roar  that  came  swelling  up  around 
me  sounded  the  sweetest  music  I  had  heard  for 
many  a  long  day. 

I  certainly  did  not  enjoy  that  month's  idling.  I 
like  idling  when  I  ought  not  to  be  idling ;  not 
when  it  is  the  only  thing  I  have  to  do.  That  is 
my  pig-headed  nature.  The  time  when  I  like  best 
to  stand  with  my  back  to  the  fire,  calculatiu}^  how 
much  I  owe,  is  when  my  desk  is  heaped  highest 
with  letters  that  must  be  answered  by  the  next 
post.  When  I  like  to  dawdle  longest  over  my 
dinner,  is  when  I  have  a  heavy  evening's  work  be- 
fore me.  And  if,  for  some  urgent  reason,  I  ouqht 
to  'be  up  particularly  early  in  the  morning,  it  is 
then,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  that  I  love  to 
lie  an  extra  half-hour  in  bed. 

Ah !  how  delicious  it  is  to  turn  over  and  go  to 
sleep  again  :  just  for  five  minutes."  Is  there 
any  human  being,  I  wonder,  besides  the  hero  of  a 
Sunday-school  "tale for  boys,"  who  ever  gets  up 
willingly?  There  are  some  men  to  whom  get- 
ting up  at  the  proper  time  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. If  eight  o'clock  happens  to  be  the  time 
that  they  should  turn  out,  then  thoy  lie  till  half- 
past.  If  circumstances  change,  and  half-past 
eight  becomes  early  enough  for  them,  then  it  is 
nine  before  they  can  rise ;  they  are  like  the  states- 
man of  whom  it  was  said  tnat  he  was  always 
punctually  half  an  hour  late.  They  try  all  mau- 
ner  of  schemes.  They  buy  alarum  clocks  (artful 
contrivances  that  go  off  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
alarm  the  wrong  jieople).   They  tell  SSarah  Jano 
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I  to  knock  at  tlie  door  and  call  tbem,  and  Sarah 
Jane  does  knock  at  the  door,  and  does  call  them, 
I  and  they  answer  **  awri, "  and  then  go  comfort- 
'  ably  to  sleep  again.  I  knew  one  man  who  would 
actaally  get  out,  and  have  a  cold  bath :  and  even 
that  was  of  no  use,  for,  afterwards,  he  would 
jamp  back  into  bed  to  warm  himself. 

I  think  myself  that  I  could  keep  out  of  bed 
all  right,  if  I  once  got  out.  It  is  the  wrenching  awny 
of  the  head  from  the  pillow  that  I  find  so  hard, 
and  no  amount  of  over-night  determination  makes 
it  easier.  I  say  to  myself,  after  having  wasted 
the  whole  evening,  "  Well,  I  won't  do  any  more 
work  to  night ;  I'll  get  up  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  *•  and  I  am  thoroughly  resolved  to  do  so — 
then.  In  the  morning,  however,  I  feel  less  en- 
thoiuastic  about  the  idea,  and  reflect  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  I  had  stopped  up  last 
night.  And  then  there  is  the  trouble  of  dressing, 
and  the  more  one  thinks  about  that,  the  more  one 
wants  to  put  it  off. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  this  bed,  this  mimic  grave, 
where  we  Btretch  our  tired  limbs,  and  sink  away 
to  qnietly  into  the  silence  and  rest.  "  Oh  bed,  oh 
bed,  debcious  bed,  that  heaven  on  earth  to  the 
weary  head,"  as  sang  poor  Hood,  you  are  a  kind 
old  nuiBO  to  us  fretful  bovs  and  girls.  Clever  and 
foolish,  naughty  and  good,  you  take  us  all  in  your 
motherly  lap,  and  hush  our  wayward  crying.  The 
strong  man  full  of  care — the  sick  man  full  of  pain 
—the  little  maiden,  sobbing  for  her  faithless  lover 
—like  children,  we  lay  our  aching  heads  on  your 
white  bosom,  and  you  gently  soothe  us  off  to 
hy-by. 

Our  trouble  is  sore  indeed,  when  you  turn  away, 
and  will  not  comfort  us.  How  long  the  dawn 
seems  coming,  when  we  cannot  sleep.  Oh  I  those 
hideous  nights,  when  we  toss  and  turn  in  fever  and 
pain,  when  we  lie,  like  living  men  among  the  dead, 
staring  out  into  the  dark  hourd  that  drift  so  slowly 
between  us  and  the  light.  And  oh! those  still 
more  hideous  nights,  wnen  we  sit  by  another  in 
pain ,  when  the  low  fire  startles  us  every  now  and 
then  with  a  falling  cinder,  and  the  tick  of  the 
clock  seems  a  hammer,  beating  out  the  life  that 
we  are  watching. 

But  enough  of  beds  and  bed-rooms.  I  have 
kept  to  them  too  long,  even  for  an  idle  fellow. 
Let  OB  come  out,  and  have  a  smoke.  That  wastes 
time  just  as  well,  and  does  not  look  so  bad.  To- 
bacco has  been  a  blessing  to  us  idlers.  What 
the  dvil  service  clerks  before  Sir  Walter*s  time 
found  to  occupy  their  minds  with,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine.  I  attribute  the  quarrelsome  nature  of 
the  Middle  Ages  young  men  entirely  to  the  want 
of  the  soothing  weed.  They  had  no  work  to  do, 
and  could  not  smoke,  and  the  consequence  was  they 
were  for  ever  fighting  and  rowing.  If,  by  any  extra- 
ordinary chance,  there  was  no  war  g;oing,  then 
tbey  got  up  a  deadly  family  feud  with  the  next 
door  neighbour,  and  if,  in  spite  of  this,  they  still 
had  a  few  spare  moments  on  their  hands,  they 
occupied  them  with  discussions  as  to  whose  sweet- 
hoLTt  was  the  best  looking,  the  arguments  em- 
ployed on  both  sides  being  battle-axes,  clubs,  &c. 
Qaestions  of  taste  were  soon  decided  in  those  days. 
When  a  twelfth  century  youth  fell  in  love,  he  did 
not  take  three  paces  backwards,  gaze  into  her 
eyes,  and  tell  her  she  was  too  beautiful  to  live.  He 
said  he  would  step  outside  and  see  about  it.  And  if, 
when  he  got  ont,  he  met  a  man  and  broke  hia 


head— the  other  ittah^s  head,  1  mean— then  that 
proved  that  his— the  first  fellow^s  girl  was  a  pretty 

firl.  But  if  the  other  fallow  broke  Ma  head—not 
is  own,  you  know,  but  the  other  fellow's — the 
other  fellow  to  the  second  fellow,  that  is,  because 
of  course  the  other  fellow  would  only  be  the  other 
fellow  to  him,  not  the  first  fellow,  who — well,  if 
he  broke  his  head,  then  his  girl— not  the  other  fel- 
low's but  the  fellow  who  tpcw'the — Lock  here,  if  A 
broke  B's  head,  then  A's  girl  was  a  pretty  girl : 
but  if  B  broke  A's  head,  then  A's  girl  wasirt  a 
pretty  girl,  but  B's  girl  was.  That  was  their 
method  of  conducting  art  criticism. 

Now-a-days  we  light  a  pipe,  and  let  the  girls 
fight  it  out  amongst  themselves. 

They  do  it  verv  well.  They  are  getting  to  do 
all  our  work.  They  are  doctors,  and  barristers, 
and  artists.  They  manage  theatres,  and  promote 
swindles,  and  edit  newspapers?  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  men  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  but  lie  in  bed  till  twelve,  read  two 
novels  a  day,  have  nice  little  five  o'clock  teas  all 
to  ourselves,  and  tax  our  brains  with  nothing  more 
trying  than  discussions  upon  the  latest  patterns 
in  trousers,  and  arguments  as  to  what  Mr.  Jones's 
coat  was  made  of  and  whether  it  fi^ed  him.  It  is 
a  glorious  prospect— for  idle  fellow^. 


FOLK-LORE. 

THE  present  age  is  one  in  which  superstition 
and  tradition  must  decline  before  the  en- 
lightening rays  of  education.  Possibly  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  now  growing  up  wiU  be  tinged 
with  the  beliefs  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  par- 
ticularly if  they  live  in  the  country,  and  probably 
they  will  transmit  some  of  their  traditionary  lore 
to  their  children ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
not  many  generations  will  pass  by  before  the 
ancient  superstitions  disappear,  or  exist  only  to  be 
laughed  at  or  reasoned  away,  or  as  examples  of 
what  people  believed  in  those  dark  days  of  ignor- 
ance, before  compulsory  education  was  heard  of, 
and  when  School  Boards  were  unknown. 

Every  countrv  has  its  own  peculiar  superstitlonq 
and  legends,  tales  of  witchcraft,  and  supernatural 
agencies,  and  there  are  diversities  of  tradition  iu 
most  of  our  own  counties. 

Some  of  these  beliefs,  which  are  common  to 
most  people,  admit  of  explanation ;  others,  again, 
can  scarcely  be  traced  to  any  reasonable  source. 
The  custom  of  turning  to  the  east  in  religious 
ceremonies,  for  example,  is  probably  a  relic  of  sun- 
worship.  It  is  considered  unlucky  to  look  back 
when  leaving  home — obviously  on  account  of  the 
disastrous  conseo^uencc  of  this  action  to  Lot's  wife. 
Many  people  dislike,  and  sometimes  refuse,  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  when  the  number  is  thirteen,  on 
the  plea  that  one  of  the  part^  will  die  before  the 
year  be  out.  This  superstition  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  number  at  our  Lord  s 
last  supper  being  thirteen.  Some  persons  condemn 
the  numbering  of  the  people  by  means  of  a  census  as 
ineligious,  citing  as  proof  the  punishment  which 
overtook  David  after  performing  the  same  act. 
Many  such  superstitions  can  be  explained  thus 
simply,  but  with  some  the  explanation  is  far  to 
seek.  Why,  for  example,  should  children  be  warned 
against  walking  backwards,  hecause^  if  they  do 
BO,  death  will  deprive  them  of  their  mothers.  More 
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likely  would  it  be  on  account  of  the  suffering  caused 
thereby  to  thoir  own  poor  heads.  It  is  considered 
necessary  in  Lanc^ashire  (and  probably  in  other 
counties  too)  to  carry  a  child  upstairs  before  it  be 
carried  downstairs,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  time  it 
leaves  its  mother's  room,  so  that  it  may  here- 
after rise  in  the  world,  instead  of  fall.  In  houses 
where  there  are  no  stairs  above  the  sleeping  rooms 
the  nurse  will  very  frequently  mount  a  chair  in 
deference  to  the  old  tradition.  Unbaptized 
children  are,  by  the  Lancashire  peasantry sup- 
posed when  they  die  to  go  neither  to  heayen  nor 
neU,  but  to  wander  about  in  an  intermediate  state, 
and  to  become  either  fairies  or  pixies.  Cats  are 
supposed  to  be  closely  connectea  with  witcjies,  and 
to  oe  yery  much  akin  to  them  in  their  natures. 
They  are  always  scared  from  a  child's  bed,  for  if 
they  sleep  close  together,  the  cat  will  inhale  the 
breath  of  the  child  and  sap  away  its  health  and 
perhaps  life.  There  is  a  queer  old  tale  told  in 
South  Lancashire,  which  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  in  cats-land  some  kind  of  government  which 
acknowledges  a  king  as  chief  ruler-  A  gentleman 
was,  one  evening,  sitting  alone  by  his  fireside, 
when  he  was  considerably  surprised  by  a  cat, 
which  suddenly  made  its  appearance  down  the 
chimney.  Still  greater  was  his  surprise  when  the 
cat  uttered  the  following  oracular  words,  **  Tell 
Dildrum,  Doldrum's  dead !  "  and  imm^ately  dis- 
appeared. His  wife  entered  the  room  shortly 
alterwards,  accompanied  by  their  own  cat,  who  no 
sooner  heard  the  remarkable  tale,  than  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Is  Doldrumdead  ?  "  and  himself  rushed 
up  the  chimney.  He  was  never  heard  of  more,  and 
the  only  solution  of  the  story  which  one  can 
possibly  offer,  and  which  is  generally  accepted,  is 
that  Doldrum  (who  was  dead)  was  king  of  cat-land, 
and  Dildrum  heir  to  the  crown. 

Little  did  the  worthy  man  and  wife  dream 
that  they  had  housed  a  royal  heir-presumptive. 
In  connection  with  disease  and  death  there  are 
many  superstitions  in  Lancashire,  which,  to  this 
day.  are  firmly  belieyed  in  by  the  peasantry, 
and  frequently  by  persons  who  are,  or  consider 
themselves  to  be,  educated  beings.  It  is  said 
that  when  a  dead  body  is  soft  and  pliable,  in- 
stead of  stiff,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  will 
soon  be  another  death  in  the  family.  Deaths 
or  accidents,  or,  indeed,  any  remarkable  occur- 
rences, are  always  sunposed  to  happen  in  threes. 
When  bees  forsake  a  hive,  or  crickets  a  hearth,  it 
is  a  sure  presage  of  death.  When  horses  are 
restiye  at  a  funeral,  it  is  another  sign  that  death 
will  re^yisjt  the  family.  In  the  Boman  Oatholio 
chapel  at  Ashton-in-Mackerfield,  is,  or  was,  ten 
years  ago,  a  "dead,"  or  "holy  hand,"  much 
treasured  as  a  relic,  and  belieyed  in  for 
its  wonderful  power  of  cure.  It  belonged 
to  a  certain  Father  Arrowsmith,  who  was 
executed  at  Lancaster  in  1628 ;  his  right  hand 
was,  after  death,  cut  off  by  one  of  his  friends,  pre- 
served for  many  years  in  Bryn  Hall,  and  finally 
sent  to  Ashton.  Many  are  the  tales  of  maryellous 
cures  wrought  by  this  holy  relic ;  it  was  supposed 
to  cure  tumours,  which  were  rubbed  by  it,  and  in 
1872  a  paralyzed  person  walked  many  miles  in 
order  to  try  its  efficacy,  bat  was  found  on  th-j  way 
too  exhausted  to  proceed.  In  a  book  of  Lancashire 
legends,  written  by  J.  Harland,  F.S.A,  and  T.  T. 
Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.,  a  very  interesting  story  is 
told  in  connection  with  this  dead  hand.   One  of 


the  early  owners  of  tnce  Ball,  an  old  house  in  Lail' 
cashire,  lay  on  his  deathbed.  His  lawyer  had  been 
summoned  to  make  his  will,  but  amyed  just  too 
late.  In  his  dilemma  the  lawyer  bethought  him- 
self of  the  dead  hand  which  was  then  at  Bryn  HalL 
He  despatched  his  derk  in  all  haste  to  fetch  it, 
and  the  story  goes  that  the  dead  man,  after  his 
body  had  been  rubbed  with  the  holy  hand,  revived 
sumciently  to  sign  the  will,  which,  howeyer,  was 
not  his,  but  the  lawyer's  own  inyention.  The 
daughter  of  the  house,  when  the  funeial  was 
over,  produced  an  unsigned  will  in  which  her  father 
left  all  the  property  to  her  brother  and  herself, 
but  the  dishonest  lawyer  came  forward  with  the 
will  signed  by  the  dead  hand,  in  which  the  property 
was  left  entirely  to  him. 

A  Quarrel  was  the  result,  and  the  son  after 
wounding  the  lawyer,  as  he  imagined  mortally^ 
left  the  country  never  to  be  heard  of  more.  The 
daughter  also  disappeared,  no  one  knew  whither, 
but  a  skull,  presumably  hers,  was  found  years 
afterwards  in  the  garden.  The  wicked  attorney  is 
said  to  haye  been  haunted  by  the  ^host  of  the 
murdered  girl,  which  hung  suspended  in  air  before 
him  whithersoever  he  went.  He  ended  his  days 
in  Wigan,  a  miserable  man,  the  prey  of  remorse 
and  despair,  and  the  old  Hall  for  a  long  Uma 
remained  uninhabited. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  weather-lore  may 
perhaps,  be  seasonable  at  present. 

There  is  an  old  saying  tnat 

As  the  day  lengthens, 
So  the  cold  strengthens, 

presumably  meaning  that  after  the  shortest  day 
we  ought  to  look  for  weather  more  seyere  than 
that  which  has  preceded  it. 

Another  tradition  says  that  if  there  be  frost  on 
the  shortest  day  we  shall  haye  a  long  winter. 
Eclipses  are  supposed  to  influence  the  weather, 
and  when  the  Aurora  Borealis  appears  it  is  said 
to  bring  roagh  winds  and  heavy  rains,  as  well  aa 
to  foretell  war,  if  its  colour  be  of  a  dark  or 
bloody  red. 

Atnarvest  time  farmers  are  adyised  that — 

When  the  donkey  sounds  his  horn 
It  is  quite  time  to  house  your  com. 

Donkeys  are  considered  to  be  yery  sensitiye 
with  regard  to  changes  of  weather,  and  when  one 
is  heard  braying  it  is  taken  as  a  sure  sign  of 
rain.  Another  old  superstition  affirms  that  when 
an  ass  brays  it  betokens  the  death  of  an  Irish- 
man or  a  weayer. 

Both  in  the  Korth  of  Enghind  and  in  Bcoi- 
land  it  is  popularly  supposed  that  whatever  be 
the  weather  on  a  Friday,  the  Sunday  following 
win  be  the  same.   "  Sic  a  Friday,  sic  a  Sunday. 

Another  rhyme  refers  to  Candlemas  and  says~ 

If  Candlemas-day  be  fair  and  clear, 
There  will  bo  two  winters  in  one  year. 

These  are  but  yery  few  of  the  many  snpersti* 
tions  found  in  the  North  of  England ;  all  or  them 
interesting,  some  of  them  reasonable,  many  of 
them  very  unreasonable.  Certain  it  is,  howeyer, 
that  they  have  had  and  still  haye  some  in- 
fluence on  those  people  who  make  it  their  business 
to  be  wise  and  considerate  in  such  matters,  though , 
as  has  before  been  remarked,  the  advancing  stxides 
of  education  will  crush  many  of  them  underfoot. 
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HOW  IT  ALL  GAME  ABOUT. 

BT  BZ  HENKT. 

IT  don't  matter  mtich  now.  Joyful  or  sorrow- 
ful, I  should  have  to  go  in  a  very  few  years, 
for  Fm  turned  of  sixty-five,  and  sixty- five  to  a 
man  who's  had  a  hard  life  is  nigh  eighty  to  one 
who's  bin  able  to  take  things  easy.  I  see  men 
older  by  a  goodish  bit  nor  me  a-riding  with  their 
pretty  daughters  in  the  Park,  or  handling  the 
ribbons  up  top  o'  one  of  them  high  coaches ;  atid  I 
wonder  where  my  nerve  and  muscle  *ud  be  if  I  had 
to  do  the  like.  Ah  I  rheumatism  and  asthma  don't 
help  to  make  a  man  strong  and  hearty.  Spite  of 
all  tliat^s  written  'bout  pampering  ana  cossetting, 
and  such  like,  it's  the  well-fed,  well-warmed  bodies 
as  makes  the  oldest  bones.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  cry 
ont  agin  them  as  has  easy  lives.  We'd  all  have 
easy  lives  if  we  cculd,  and  a  man's  got  his  dooty 
to  do  just  the  same  if  he  calls  his  wally  at  eleven 
o'clock  to  warm  his  clean  shirt,  as  the  one  who 
tarns  off  his  hard  mattress  at  six  to  go  to  his 
daily  work.  That's  my  idee.  Some  has  to  gather 
hcney  from  the  flowers,  and  some  has  to  grab  in 
the  ^rth  for  food,  and  mayhap  the  honey's  just 
a4  difficult  to  come  by  as  the  worms,  and  it  wouldn't 
suit  all  stummicks.  Money  may  be  a  good  thing, 
bat  not  all  the  money  in  the  world  'ud  nave  made 
my  lot  a  easier  one.  If  I'd  bin  a  prince  bom,  and 
Bessie  Paton  hadn't  a-fancied  me,  it  'ud  ha'  bin 
all  one.  Well,  as  I  ses,  it  don't  matter  much  now, 
bat,  Lor',  how  it  did  matter  once  ! 

If  a  man  had  told  me  forty  years  ago  that  I 
fchoald  ever  ha*  felt  calm  and  quiet  about  things, 
I  should  ha'  thonght  that  man  a  liar.  But  so  it 
be.  The  blood  won't  flow  at  sixty-five  as  it  do  at 
twenty-five,  and  one's  feelins'  get  all  the  sharp 
edge  took  off.  However  gradual  the  change  may 
come,  it's  bound  to  come.  Forty  years  ago ! 
Forty  year  ago  I  was  a  strong,  hearty  young 
feUow,  walkin  six  mile  every  morning  to  the 
itonemason's  yard,  and  six  mile  home  again  after 


a  hard  day's  work,  and  then  mooning  about  in  the 
lanes  of  a  evenin'  on  the  chance  of  meetin' 
Bessie.  If  I  met  her  with  some  of  her  girl  friends 
I  was  contented  and  happy,  even  thougn  she  pave 
roe  a  careless  nod,  and  a  **  Good-evening,  Dan'l." 
But  if  I  see  her  with  a  young  feller,  I  went  home 
sick  and  miserable,  ancl  thought  all  night  'bout 
going  off  to  sea,  and  never  comin'  back  to  Grey- 
thorpe  any  more.  Times  she'd  let  me  walk  out 
with  her,  but  that  didn't  make  me  much  happier, 
for  somehow  we  never  could  hit  it  off.  I'd  a-aone 
most  anything  in  the  world  to  please  her,  aud  yet 
I  was  for  ever  making  her  angry.  Then  she'd 
ask  me,  in  her  cold  way,  why  I  d'dn't  take  up  with 
some  other  girl,  as  I  was  always  a- finding  fault  with 
her,  though  she  knew  well  enough  I'd  ha'  crawled 
about  on  all- fours  for  the  rest  of  my  life  if  she'd 
only  said  she  loved  me.  But  she  couldn't  say  it, 
she  ses,  because  she  didn't  mean  it.  She  cou  Idn't 
help  it,  if  fellers  thought  her  pretty,  and  told  her 
BO.  She  wasn't  bound  to  marry  *em  all  just  be- 
cause they  asked  her. 

"  Don't  marry  'em  all,  Bessie,"  I  ses  one  day; 
"  marry  him  who  loves  you  best,  and  '11  make  you 
a  good  husband." 

"But  they  all  swear  they  love  me  best,"  she 
ses,  laughin .    "  There's  Jack  Ripley  " 

"He's  a  lad  still,  and  don't  know  his  own 
mind." 

"And  Matthew  Blake." 

"  He  walks  out  with  other  girls  besides  you." 

"  As  for  that,  Mr.  Dan'l  Teague,"  ses  she,  •*  I 
don't  know  that  you  ought  to  say  much  'bout 
other  people.  I  saw  you  mypelf  last  Sunday 
evening  on  the  river  bank  a-talkin',  talkin'  away 
to  my  friend  Martha  Stubbs."  , 

Because  Martha  Stubbs  stopped  me,  and  got 
jabberin'  about  some  rubbish,  and  wouldn't  let  me 
move.  You  know  Martha  is  a  girl  I  despise,  and  I 
can't  abide  to  hear  you  call  her  your  friend." 

"But  she  is  my  friend,"  she  ses,  tossin*  her  pretty 
head. 

"  Bessie,"  I  ses  earnestly,  "  don't  call  her  that  no 
more.  She's  a  forward  piece,  as  any  man  could  tell, 
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and  as  you'd  know  yourself,  only  you're  such  an 
innercent  creetur.*' 

"She's  a  deal  pleasanter  spoken  than  some  I 
could  name,"  ses  Bessie.  And  then  she  put  down 
her  head,  and  looked  at  me  from  under  ner  long, 
curly  eyelashes,  and  got  a  little  dimple  to  come  in 
her  smooth  cheek,  till  I  felt  nearly  wild  with  love  of 
the  pretty  teasin'  little  puss. 

After  this  we  were  better  friend  s  for  a  time.  S  he 
give  up  worryiu*  me  a  little,  and  she  wasn't  so 
often  with  Martha  Stubbs,  and  altogether  she 
seemed  quieter  like,  and  I  was  begin nin'  to  think 
mayhap  she'd  make  up  her  mind  and  take  me 
some  day,  when  all  my  hopes  was  knocked  on  the 
head,  so  to  say.  A  now  hand  was  engaged  at  our 
works.  He  hadn't  nothin'  to  do  with  cuttin*  the 
stone,  but  he  had  to  see  to  the  books,  and  be  in 
the  office.  He  wasn't  a  real  gentleman,  but  he 
was  a  pretty  good  imitation ;  very  different  from 
us  rough  fellows  in  our  workui'  clothes.  A  small- 
made  man,  but  so  neat  and  dapper-lookin'  that  I 
used  to  feel  ashamed  of  my  six  feet  of  height  when 
I  stood  up  near  him.  For  I  knew  I  stooped  at  the 
shoulders,  and  slouched  when  I  walked,  and  was 
altogether  clumsy  and  ill-made.  And  I  had  sandy 
hair  and  green  eyes,  Bessie  told  me.  I  ain't  one 
to  care  much  for  good  looks  in  men,  but  every  one 

fot  talkin'  about  the  beauty  of  this  new  feller, 
Carry  Jackman,  till  I  was  forced  to  notice  him. 
No  one  could  have  gainsaid  his  bein'  handsome. 
He  had  bright  dark  impudent  lookin'  eyes,  and  a 
thin,  straight  nose,  and  a  soft,  black  moustache, 
which  he  was  always  strokin',  and  crisp,  curly 
hair,  very  carefully  brushed  and  parted,  and  he 
had  a  look  of  bein  jolly  and  satisfied  with  him- 
self. Before  a  week  was  over  there  wasn't  a  girl 
in  the  village  who  didn't  fancy  herself  in  love  with 
Jackman,  and  to  do  him  justice,  old  or  young, 
]^retty  or  ugly,  he  always  had  a  word  and  a  smile 
lor  them  all.  But  it  wasn't  to  be  expected  but 
what  he'd  take  more  notice  of  Bessie  than  any  of 
the  others,  for  she  was  out  and  out  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Grey  thorpe.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  speak 
to  her  about  him,  and  to  warn  her  agin  gettin  too 
intimate,  and  then  she  fired  up  and  told  me  to 
mind  my  own  business ;  that  she  could  take  care 
of  herself,  and  didn't  want  no  interference  from 
me.  From  that  day  she  changed  towards  me. 
She'd  never  bin  over  and  above  cordial,  but  she 
had  pretty,  teasin'  ways,  which  made  me  think 
she  didn't  altogether  hate  me.  But  now  I  might 
ha'  bin  dirt  beneath  her  feet  for  all  the  notice  she 
took  of  me.  I  consoled  myself,  thinkin'  she'd  get 
tired  of  her  new  fancy  or  him  of  her,  and  then 
she'd  find  out  some  one  loved  her  truer  than  any- 
body else.  As  to  him,  he  was  now  walkin'  about 
with  Bessie,  now  with  Martha  Stubbs,  and  people 
began  to  talk  and  to  wonder  if  he  meant  to  marry 
anj  of  the  girls  from  the  village.  There  was  one 
thing  I  was  glad  of — Bessie  and  Martha  didn't 
seem  to  be  such  friends  as  formerly ;  they  was 
hardly  ever  together  now.  Folk  said  it  was 
jealousy,  but  it  seemed  to  me  right  down  silly  that 
there  could  be  any  comparison  between  the  two. 
Bessie  was  as  dainty  and  pretty  in  all  her  ways 
as  if  she'd  bin  a  lady  born  and  bred.  But  Martha 
was  a  biff,  strapping  wench,  with  bold,  black  eyes, 
and  red  cneeks.  She  got  more  uppish  and  insolent 
than  ever  since  Jackman  began  to  notice  her,  but 
she  left  me  alone,  which  was  a  comfort.  Neither 
of  the  girls  had  any  parents.   Bessie  lived  with  a 


married  brother,  and  didn't  have  a  easy  time  of  it ; 
for  the  wife  was  a  shrewish,  managing  sort  ot 
person,  with  half  a  dozen  children — ^an  unruly  lot 
to  every  one  *cept  their  mother. 

Martha  lived  in  lodpn's,  and  went  out  to  work 
all  day  at  a  milliner's  in  the  town.  Well,  one  day 
there  was  a  talk,  and  a  fuss,  and  a  commotion  : 
Martha  was  missin'.  After  she  was  gone  it  come 
out  that  she'd  dropped  hints  about  leavin'  off 
work  and  goin'  up  to  London  and  livin'  like  a  lady, 
but  nobody  believed  it  was  aught  but  chaff.  How- 
ever, here  she  was  gone,  and  all  her  belongin's  too. 
She'd  received  her  week's  money,  paid  for  her 
lodgin's,  and  got  a  bojr  to  carry  her  box  to  the 
railway,  and  that  was  ]ust  all  that  was  known  of 
her.  If  any  one  had  gone  'long  with  her,  or  had 
enticed  her  away,  they'd  managed  very  cunnin'.  I 
didn't  wish  no  harm  to  the  girl,  but  I  was  glad 
she  were  out  of  the  way.  She  seemed  to  me  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  the  village  was 
better  without  her. 

One  summer's  night  Bessie  was  sittin'  at  the 
open  window  as  I  passed. 

*■  Nothin'  bin  heard  of  Martha  P  "  I  ses,  just  for 
the  sake  of  stoppin'  to  speak  to  her. 

"Nothing  that  I  knows  of,  Mr.  Teagne;  but  I'm 
sure  I  wish  her  well." 

**  I'm  sure  I  don't  wish  her  no  harm,"  I  ses, 
"but  I'm  glad  she's  gone," 

"  That  sounds  a  hard,  cruel  thing  to  say,  Mr. 
Teagne ;  for  my  part  I  don't  care  to  lose  old 
friends." 

"  No  ;  but  you  cares  to  make  new  ones,  Bessie," 
I  ses,  *'  and  you  thinks  all  the  world  of  'em.  I 
wish  folk  would  stay  where  they  belonged  and  not 
come  where  they're  not  wanted." 

Bessie  laughed  and  looked  down  on  somethin' 
by  her  side. 

'•Who's  not  wanted,  my  good  fellow?"  said 
Jackman,  getting  up  from  where  he'd  bin  la3rin' 
full  length  on  tne  floor  at  Bessie's  feet.  "Grey- 
thorpe  don't  belong  entirely  to  you,  does  it^  nor 
this  young  lady  either  P  " 

"  No  more  sne  don't  to  you,"  I  cried  angrily. 

"  Are  you  absolutely  sure  of  that  P  "  he  asked, 
laughin'.    "  Bess,  what  do  you  say  P  " 

She  blushed  and  looked  up  at  him  onoe  and  then 
down,  and  turned  away  her  head. 

I  didn't  need  to  say  any  more.  I  was  floored  as 
complete  as  if  some  one  had  struck  me  a  ringin' 
blow  between  the  eyes.  I  moved  away  feelin'  my 
legs  not  very  steady.  I  think  one  o'  them  spoke 
but  I  did  not  heed.  I  couldn't  bear  the  sound  o' 
their  voices  then. 

I  went  'bout  my  work  next  day  same  as  usual, 
but  the  dazed  feelin'  wouldn't  leave  me.  1  'd  never 
bin  over  and  above  clever,  but  the  little  wit  I  had 
seemed  clean  knocked  out  o'  me.  There  was 
nothin'  in  my  head  'cept  "  Bessie's  taken  another 
chap,"  "  Bessie  '11  be  married  soon."  I  daresay 
folk  noticed  how  stupid  and  mooney  I  was,  but  so 
long  as  they  left  me  to  myself  I  didn't  care. 

Soon  as  it  were  known  Bessie  was  a  goin'  to 
carry  off  the  prize,  as  J ackman  was  considered, 
everybody's  tongue  was  on  the  go.  The  girls  was 
a  bit  spiteful  at  first,  but  they  were  far  too  in- 
terested in  a  weddin'  not  to  try  and  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  bride.  It  was  the  mothers  who 
was  disappointed  for  their  daughters  as  cackled 
loudest. 

'*  'Twas  a  pity  she  should  ha'  looked  above  heat. 


HOW  IT  ALL 

%Wd  W  bin  far  happier  in  her  own  spcre  of 
life." 

"  A  sad  tHng  she's  got  no  mother,  there's  things 
a  mother  'ud  a  seen  to  afore  ever  it  had  bin 
allowed  to  go  so  far. 

'*  If  Mrs.  Hodges,  where  Mr.  Jack  man  lives,  is 
to  be  credited,  many  and  many's  the  night  he's 
come  home  tlie  worse  for  drink  till  she  was  fright- 
ened out  of  her  very  life  lest  he  should  set  the 
place  a-fire." 

Here  waa  somethin'  for  me  to  do  at  last.  I 
mast  get  at  the  truth  of  these  gossips'  tales. 
Bessie's  brother  was  that  proud  of  his  sister  makin' 
such  a  ^ood  match,  he  wouldn't  do  anything  to 
hinder  it ;  and  the  wife  was  glad  enough  to  get  rid 
of  the  girrs  pretty  face  'gainst  the  time  her  own 
ill-fikTOured  brood  should  grow  up.  So  I  must 
needs  be  her  guardian  angel,  and  if  I  saved  her 
from  an  unhappy  marriage  how  pleased  an'  grate- 
ful she'd  be,  and  how  she'd  say — Ugh !  what  a 
blarmed,  drivelling  old  idiot  I  must  na'  bin  not 
to  ha'  known  better. 

I  went  to  Mrs.  Hodges  and  come  straight  to  the 
pint,  askin'  if  it  were  true  she'd  said  Mr.  Jackman 
often  come  home  dead  drunk.  She  hum'd  and 
ha'd  and  snivelled  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
says  she — 

'Tm  a  lone  widder  as  makes  my  bread  with  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  seem 
unhandsome  to  a  sent  as  has  always  paid  reg'lar 
and  no  fault-finding  and  it  do  seem  hard  that  what 
comes  out  of  a  friendly  cup  o'  tea  or  jug  of  ale 
should  be  brought  up  agin  a  body,  and  p'r'aps 
taken  a  unfair  advantage  of." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Hodges,  I  ses,  *'  no  one  wants  to 
take  a  unfair  advantage ;  indeed,  if  so  be  as  this 
marriage  were  broken  ofE  you  might  keep  your 
lodger  till  doomsday." 

I  thonght  myself  very  smart  for  thinkin'  o'  this; 
Well,  I  got  from  her  that  she  did  think  Mr. 
Jackman  was  a  bit  too  fond  of  crookin'  his  elber, 
and  there  had  bin  a  young  woman  a-comin'  after 
him  now  and  again  which  was  what  she  didn't 
approve,  though  who  the  young  woman  might  be 
s&e  conldn't  say,  on  account  of  her  bein'  that 
maffled  up. 

This  was  enough  for  me.  Off  I  went  straight 
to  Bessie,  red-hot  with  my  news,  thinkin',  I 
suppose,  poor  fool  that  I  was,  tbat  she'd  up  and 
saj — 

*'I'm  tbat  obliged  to  yon,  Dan'l  Teague,  for  the 
trouble  you've  bin  at,  and  I  see  now  that  Harry 
Jackman  ain't  at  all  the  person  for  a  young  woman 
to  set  her  heart  upon,  and  you're  worth  a  dozen 
such  as  him." 

Well,  if  this  is  what  I  expected  it  ain't  what  I 
got.  Bessie  flamed  out  at  me  in  a  manner  I 
shouldn't  ha'  believed  possible.  She  said  I  was  a 
measy  skulking  cur  to  go  a-routin'  out  lies  about 
them  as  was  far  better  nor  me ;  and  a  man  who'd 
do  a  trick  like  that  'ud  do  anything ;  and  it  was 
all  along  of  her  not  bein'  able  to  like  me,  but  was 
that  any  reason  for  revengin'  myself  upon  one 
who'd  never  ixnured  me.  And  presently  she  fell 
a  cryin',  and  all  I  could  do  was  slink  away,  feelin' 
much  as  I  did  once  when  I  were  a  boy  and  robbed 
a  thrush's  nest  and  saw  the  mother  bird  come  back 
a  lookin'  for  her  little  uns.  So  arter  all  there  was 
nothin'  for  me  but  to  grin  and  bear  it.  And  I  had 
I  to  bear  it  while  them  two  courted  and  then  got 
married  and  settled  down  in  a  pretty  little  house 
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outside  the  town.  I  thonght  then  I'd  finished 
with  them.  I  saw  Jnckman  sometimes  at  the 
works,  but  we  didn't  often  come  across  one 
another,  and  of  Bessie  I  never  heard,  'cept  when 
there  was  a  little  girl  baby  born.  Somehow  this 
seemed  to  bring  up  all  the  old  trouble  ogaiD.  I 
got  thinkin'  'bout  the  child,  and  all  I'd  ha'  done 
and  said  if  it  had  bin  mine,  and  how  pretty  Bessie 
must  look  with  the  little  thing  in  her  arms,  till  I 
found  myself  gettin'  quite  silly  'bout  it.  I  didn't 
notice  much  change  in  Jackman,  tho'  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  Bessie's  nusband  and  the  father  of  her 
child,  might  almost  ha'  given  a  man  the  look  of  a 
angel.  But  he  jogged  along,  laughin*  and  jokin' 
just  in  his  old  fashion.  They  lived  in  a  humble 
sort  of  way,  considerin'  he  got  a  good  salary. 
Some  said  it  was  'cause  he  had  married  beneath 
him.  Some  said  ho  had  other  ways  of  spendin' 
money  besides  on  his  wife.  Hewasn'tquite  so  much 
at  the  public  as  formerly,  still  there's  no  doubt 
he  took  at  times  more'n  his  head  could  well  stand. 

One  bitter  afternoon  I  well  remember  one  of  my 
mates  whisperin'  to  me,  "  The  guv'nor  *11  go  home 
well  primed  to-night,  he's  bin  a  takin'  somethin* 
already  to  keep  out  the  cold." 

Mayhap  I'd  heard  the  same  remark  often  before, 
but  to-day  it  made  an  impression  on  me,  and  for 
a  reason.  He  generally  left  earlier  than  us  work- 
men, but  to-day  he  seemed  in  a  fidget  to  be  off, 
and  went  a  good  half  hour  before  his  usual  time. 
My  nearest  way  home  lay  along  tho  banks  of  tho 
river.  It  was  a  bleak,  dreary  walk,  but  that 
didn't  matter  much  to  me.  There  was  no  com- 
panionship I  cared  about,  and  dull,  dreary  places 
seemed  to  suit  me.  To-night  I  remember  thinkin' 
it  all  looked  more  desolate  than  ever.  There  was 
a  light  snow  fallin',  and  nothin'  but  a  few  bars 
trees  this  side  the  river.  On  the  other,  there  was 
some  cott&gcs  here  and  there,  but  they  were  closely 
shut  up  to  keep  out  the  bitter  wind,  and  not  a 
child  nor  even  a  dog  to  be  seen  playin'  about.  I 
was  thinkin'  how  black  the  river  looked  by  contrast 
with  the  snow,  and  how  cold  it  must  be,  when 
suddenly,  tnrnin'  a  bend  in  the  path,  I  come  upon 
a  group  of  people.  Some  had  torches  or  lanterns 
in  their  hands,  and  they  was  lookin*  down  at 
somethin'  at  their  feet  and  talking  all  altogether. 

*'  What  is  it?"  I  asked,  pushin'  my  way  through 
the  crowd. 

No  need  to  ask  again,  no  need  for  any  one  to 
answer.  It's  a  sight  one  don't  easy  forget — the 
limp,  drippin'  body  of  a  man  drownd.  But  what 
startled  and  sickened  me  was,  not  the  comin' 
unexpected  on  a  corpse,  it  was  to  recognize  a  man 
I'd  known,  and  seen  warm  and  healthy  not  two 
hours  gone — Harry  Jackman. 

One  o'  Bill  Smitners'  boys  had  bin  passin'  a  little 
whilo  before,  and  had  seen  a  body  Hoatin'  on  the 
water  with  the  head  jammed  up  alongside  the 
bank.  He'd  raised  the  alarm,  ana  a  lot  of  fellers 
had  come  and  dragged  the  body  out,  and  there  it 
were. 

"  And  now  all  we  can  do  is  to  carry  it  home,'* 
ses  one. 

•*  Won't  some  o'  the  women  go  first  and  tell  his 
poor  wife  P  "  I  ses,  for  there  was  women  amons  the 
crowd.  They  started  off  willin'  enough.  Some 
folk  likes  to  have  bad  news  to  tell,  let  'em  be  ever 
BO  tender-hearted. 

I  didn't  lend  a  hand  to  bearin'  the  corpse,  but 
I  went  for  a  doctor,  and  to  tell  at  tho  police 
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station  what  liad  happened,  "fon  may  be  sure 
there  was  a  commotion  through  the  village  and 
the  neighbourin*  town  for  days  arter  this.  Some 
talked  of  murder,  some  talk^  of  suicide,  but  the 
crowner*8  verdict  was  death  through  misadven- 
ture. Of  coarse  it  come  out  that  he'd  taken  a 
drop  that  day  and  mightn't  ha'  bin  over  steady 
on  his  legs,  and  the  night  was  perticklerly  dark. 
There  were  a  ugly  blow  on  the  temple,  but  that 
might  ha'  bin  through  strikin'  hisself  in  fallin',  or 
it  might  ha'  bin  done  when  the  head  got  jammed 
up  agin  the  river  bank. 

I  only  saw  Bessie  once  and  that  were  at  the 
inkwich  ;  and  her  all  in  deep  black  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms  I  thought  were  the  pitifullest  sight 
I'd  ever  beheld.  I  wanted  ba<?.  to  speak  to  her 
and  tell  her  how  I  felt  for  her  trouble,  but  she 
turned  away  and  wouldn't  so  much  as  look  at  me. 
I  thought  then  it  was  only  her  grief,  but  after- 
wards it  struck  me  she  weren't  the  only  one  as 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  me.  It  may  ha'  bin 
my  fancv  but  there  was  the  feelin'  and  1  couldn't 
get  rid  of  it.  It  'ud  bin  better  for  me  if  I'd  bin  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  murdering  Jackman  for  my 
innercence  could  ha'  bin  proved  easy.  My  mates 
knew  what  time  I  left  the  works,  and  Jackman 
had  been  dead  an  hour  and  more  before  I  went 
near  the  spot.  At  last  I  got  that  thin-skin 'd 
about  it  all  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
the  place  altogether.  I  was  always  a  longin'  to 
see  Bessie  and  always  a  fearin'  to  in  case  I  should 
see  in  her  eyes  the  sus^jicion  that  was  for  ever  a 
tormentin'  me.  So  I  give  notice  to  the  manager 
and  packed  up  my  few  goods,  and  started  for 
London. 

I  soon  got  work  to  do,  for  I  was  clever  at  my 
trade,  and  bimeby  I  found  myself  a  hoardin'  up 
monev  just  as  if  I'd  got  an  object  to  live  for  sam3 
as  I  nad  two  years  ago.  I  was  pretty  solitary, 
you  may  suppose,  for  I  didn't  know  a  soul  in 
London  and!  wasn't  one  to  chum  up  with  stran- 
gers. As  to  women  I  thought  no  more  o'  them 
than  I  did  of  the  stones  in  the  street.  There  was 
girls  lodgin'  in  the  same  house  with  me.  There 
was  girls  a  passing  by  every  minute  in  the  day. 
It  seemed  to  me  tne  world  was  full  of  girls,  but 
there  was  only  one  Bessie. 

I  lived  like  this  nigh  upon  four  ^ear,  when  a 
curious  thing  happenea.  I  was  coming  home  late 
one  Saturday  night,  for  I'd  bin  out  buj^ing  some 
things  I  wanted  'gainst  Sunday's  dinner.  It 
wasn't  a  aristocratic  quarter  I  was  in.  The  nar- 
rer  road  was  lined  witn  coster's  barrers ;  and  the 
strong  smellin'  oil  lamps  was  a  flarin'  away 
ahowin'  off  the  vegetables  and  iish  and  tinware, 
and  people  was  bawlin'  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
From  a  public  house  at  the  corner  come  a  noise 
o'  singin  and  shoutin'.  I  was  standin'  by  a  pur- 
chasin'  some  onions  and  'taters  to  eat  with  a  heart 
I  had  in  my  hand,  when  down  the  steps  o'  the 
public  came  reelin'  a  woman  and  lurches  right  up 
agin  me. 

•*Take  care,"  I  ses,  "or  youH  upset  the  apple 
cart.   Here,  stand  up  straight,  can't  yer  P  " 

•*  No,  nor  more  couldn't  you,"  she  hiccuped,  "  if 
you  was  as  empty  inside  as  I  am.  Give  us  a  tater, 
my  fine  feller,  just  for  old  friendship's  sake." 

She  was  a  tryin'  of  it  on  I  knew,  but  I  was  sorry 
to  see  a  woman  in  such  a  condition,  so  I  put  some 
o'  my  purchases  into  her  hands.  She  looked  at  me 
astonished ;  then  all  on  a  sudden  her  face  changed. 


and  "  Oh  !  my  God,  if  It  ain*t  Dan'l  l^cague,**  skfl 
says ;  and  in  a  minute  she  was  as  sober  as  if 
she'd  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  public  in  her  life. 

"  Yes,  it's  Dan'l  Teague  sure  enough,"  I  made 
answer.   "  And  who  may  you  be  ?  " 

•*  Don't  you  know  me  P "  she  says.  "  I  was 
chaff  in'  a  minute  ago,  but  sure  enoAgh  we  were 
friends  once.  Don't  you  remember  Martha 
StubbsP" 

It  was  a  shock  to  me  to  see  her  I'd  knowed  as  a 
handsome,  strappin'  wench,  turned  into  this  bold- 
faced, unwholesome-looking  woman. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Martha,"  I  ses ;  *'  I  didn't 
expect  ever  to  ha'  seen  you  like  this.  Let  me  take 
you  homo." 

"  Home !  "  She  laughed  out  loud.  "  Oh  !  you'd 
be  pleased  to  see  my  home,  it's  that  neat  and  clean 
and  pretty,  and  such  pleasant  people  about. 
Home  1  I've  never  knowed  what  home  meant." 

•*You  knew  what  decency  and  respectability 
meant,  Martha.  What  would  all  the  folk  down  at 
Groythorpe  say  to  see  you  now  P  " 

*'  Hush,"  she  ees,  and  there  waa  a  look  of  terror 
in  her  eyes ;  **  don't  talk  to  me  of  Greythorpe ; 
don't  tell  me  about  any  of  the  people  there.  I 
don't  want  to  know ;  I  won't  know." 

She  made  as  though  she  would  run  off,  but  I 
stopped  her. 

**  There,  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  talk  'bout  nothin'  yon 
don't  care  to  hear ;  but  let  me  know  where  yon' 
live.  It  strikes  me  if  you  go  on  as  you're  a  goin 
now,  you'll  want  a  friend  before  long." 

"  No,"  she  ses,  "  I  don't  choose  no  one  to  come 
pryin'  after  me."  And  she  wouldn't  say,  not  all  I 
could  do  to  make  her.  But  I  told  her  where  my 
lodgin's  was.  *'  And  Martha,"  ses  I,  "  there'll  al- 
ways be  a  corner  by  the  fire,  and  a  bit  o*  food  for 
you  there." 

She  looked  at  me  curious,  nodded  her  head 
quickly,  and  went  away. 

Weeks  and  weeks  passed,  and  I  heard  nothin'  of 
Martha.  Sometimes  I  used  to  fancy  I  saw  her  in 
the  streets,  but  there  was  so  many  women  in  Lon- 
don like  her — heaven  help  'em — bold-eyed,  flaun  ti  n', 
bedraggled,  that  it  was  nard  to  recognize  one.  We 
had  a  bitter  winter,  and  I  often  pictured  her  as 
wantin'  food  and  fire. 

One  night  in  March,  when  a  keen  north  wind  was 
blowing  that  cut  through  yon  like  a  knife,  I  come 
into  my  little  room  after  work  hours,  and  saw  a 
woman  crouchin*  down  by  the  fire. 

"  Martha,"  I  ses. 

She  ^ot  up,  and  shocked  as  I'd  bin  at  the 
change  in  her  last  time  I  see  her,  there  was  even 
a  greater  change  now.  Then  it  was  the  drink 
and  the  bad  life  she  were  leadin'  as  had  laid  their 
mark  upon  her.  Now  there  was  Death  in  her  f  ace« 
plain  as  if  the  letters  had  bin  writ  there. 

**I  didn't  think  ever  to  come  nigh  "'vou,'' she 
ses,  **  but  I'm  forced  to  it.  The  drink's  bin  killin* 
me  all  these  years,  and  now  the  want  of  it's  killin* 
me.  I  haven't  a  farthin'  to  buy  it  with.  Give  me 
some,  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

I'll  give  you  a  wholesome  meal  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  and  for  your  own  sake  too,  Martha,"  I  ses, 
'*  but  not  a  drop  o'  that  pison  shall  von  get  from 
me.  Here,  let  s  put  the  kettle  on  and  you  cut  the 
bread,  and  make  a  bit  o'  hot  toast.  A  woman 
does  these  things  handier  nor  a  man.  And 
what  do  you  say  to  a  slice  o'  fat  bacon  and  a  egg." 

I  bustfed  about  and  soon  got  the  meal  ready. 
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and  let  a  chair  for  Martlia  at  the  tahle.  She 
didn't  maike  much  way  with  the  food,  but  she 
drank  cop  after  cup  of  tea  eagerly. 

Tain^t  bad  stnff/'  she  ses.  *'  I  mind  the  time 
when  I  hadn't  tasted  nothin'  stronger  than  that." 

**And  I  hope  the  tlmeUl  come  agen,  Martha. 
Tonll  be  a  changed  woman  yet" 

"  Tes,  I  shall  be  a  changed  woman  once,  and 
tbit'll  be  when  I'm  set  out  for  my  berryin'.  Not 
that  it'll  be  much  change.  I  onen  think  I  look 
like  a  corpse.  Tain't  no  use  denyin'  of  it,  Death 
his  got  hold  o'  me  and  I  can't  shake  him  off." 

"Then  if  you  really  think  so,  my  poor  girl 
ain't  this  all  the  more  reason  why  you  should 
lead  a  different  life  ?  " 

"  It's  too  late,  Dan'l,  for  anythink.  I'm  past 
work  this  long  time,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
thieve." 

**  And  wouldn't  do  it  if  you  could,  Martha.  Come, 
don't  make  yourself  out  so  bad." 

"Bad,  I  didn't  make  mv self  bad.  One  made 
xne  bad  as  ought  to  ha'  known  better.  As  to 
thievin'  I've  done  worse  nor  that.  Where's 
Harry  Jackman?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  Dead  these  four  years — found  drowned  in  the 
river  one  winter  night." 

She  covered  her  face  and  moaned,  rocking  to 
and  fro. 

"What  was  Harry  Jackman  to  youP"  I 
asked. 

"He  was  the  man  as  ought  to  ha'  bin  my 
hasband — the  man  as  promised  me,  and  made 
me  leave  my  decent  lodgms'  and  my  honest  work, 
lie  packed  me  full  with  lies  and  fair  speeches,  and 
made  me  what  I  am." 

«  Oh,  Martha,  is  this  true  P  "  I  asked,  thinkin', 
Heaven  forgive  me,  not  o'  the  wretched  creature 
before  my  eves,  but  of  Bessie,  who  had  loved  and 
trosted  such  a  blackguard. 

"  It's  as  true  as  that  I'm  a-sittin'  here.  Didn't 
no  one  ever  suspect  it  P  " 

"  Never  that  1  know  on." 

"  And  didn't  no  one  ever  suspect  how  he  come 
by  his  death?" 

"  He'd  bin  drinkin'  heavily,  and  it's  my  belief  he 
missed  his  footin'  and  fell." 

**  Is  Uiat  what  every  one  believed  ?  " 

"  Ko,"  I  ses,  bitterly.  **  It  was  known  how 
I'd  cared  for  Bessie,  and  hoped  to  make  her  my 
wife,  and  it  was  known  I  didn't  love  Jackman ; 
and  it's  my  opinion  that  some  as  ought  to  ha' 
known  better,  suspected  me  o'  murderin'  him." 

"You I"  says  Martha,  startin'  to  her  feet; 
"you  that  wouldn't  harm  a  fly — you  that  was 
alios  only  too  good  to  folk  as  didn't  deserve  it  I 
la  that  why  yoa  left  your  native  place  P  Well, 
you  just  go  right  back  agen,  and  tell  'em  they're 
a  set  o*  dolts  and  asses  and  dunderheads ;  tell  'em 
it  were  me  as  murdered  Hariy  Jackman,  and  serve 
him  right,  too  !  " 

"Hush,  hush,  Martha!  Some  one  11  hear 
yoa." 

"  Let  'em  hear  me,"  she  ses ;  "  it's  God's  truth 
I'm  apeakin' — let  'em  hear  me.  What  do  I  care  P 
If  they  puts  me  in  quod,  I  shall  be  warmer  and 
better  fed  than  I've  bin  these  months  past.  If 
tbey  want  to  take  my  life,  it's  only  what  I  know 
is  comin'  to  me  any  way.  And  what,  with  their 
blandenn'  and  dawdliu',  maybe  I'd  cheat  the 
iiangman  after  alL  I'm  glad  I  know  the  worst. 
Sometimes  IVe  had  a  horror  that  I  should  meet 
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him,  and  that  I  shouldn't  know  if  it  was  him  or 
his  ghost.  I  never  knew  for  certain  if  he  was 
alive  or  dead  that  night  I  left  him  in  the 
river." 

"But,  my  poor  girl,"  I  ses,  thinkin'  maybe 
these  was  fancies  brought  on  by  drink,  "you 
must  be  a-deludin*  yourself.  You  weren't  in 
Greythorpe  that  time.  It  was  two  years  after 
you  went  away." 

"  D'ye  think  I  don't  know  P  "  she  says ;  "  d'ye 
think  X  don't  remember  everythink  as  happened  P 
It  was  the  summer  after  Harry  Jackman  come 
that  he  sent  me  up  to  London  with  fair  words 
and  promises,  and  said  as  how  he  was  a-comin' 
up  to  marry  me  in  a  few  weeks.  W ell,  I  thought 
it  were  only  natural  he  shouldn't  care  to  marry 
me  down  in  Greythorpe,  seein'  I  wasn't  his  equal 
in  any  way.  He  said  he'd  give  up  the  works 
soon,  and  find  something  to  do  in  London,  so 
that  at  first  I  was  contented  enough.  He  used 
to  come  and  spend  Sunday,  and  maybe  half  o' 
Saturday  with  me,  and  he  give  me  plenty  o' 
money.  But  bimeby  all  this  changed ;  it  got 
to  be  two,  three,  and  four  weeks  that  he  didn't 
come,  and  times  was  bad.  I  must  look  out  for 
something  to  keep  myself,  and  not  a  word  about 
makin'  me  his  wife.  Well,  I  wrote  and  wrote, 
and  ho  put  me  off,  and  things  went  on  like  this 
till  at  last  there  come  a  time  when  he  didn't  so 
much  as  answer  my  letters,  and  I  grew  half  mad. 
Then  I  wrote  to  say  I  should  be  in  Greythorpe 
next  day,  and  a-waitin'  for  him  by  the  river  when 
he  left  work,  and  if  he  didn't  come,  I'd  go  straight 
to  the  manager,  and  tell  him  everything.  He 
come  sore  enough." 

"  I  expect  it  was  the  scare  your  letter  give  him 
as  set  him  drinkin'  so  hard  all  that  day." 

"  Yes,  I  see  he  were  a  bit  muddled  when  he  met 
me.  But  tho  drink  had  given  him  Dutch  courage, 
and  he  blustered  and  swore  away  at  me,  but  I 
didn't  care.  Then  he  told  me  he  was  a  respect^ible 
married  man  with  a  wife  and  baby,  and  if  I  dared 
keep  on  a  worritin'  him  he'd  eive  me  to  the  police. 
You  may  be  sure  I  were  a  bit  staggered,  for  I 
hadn't  thought  of  him  mariyin'  anyone  else,  I 
could  ha'  screamed  and  cried,  but  I  wouldn't 
let  him  see  the  trouble  I  were  in.  I  called  him 
some  hard  names,  and  I  give  him  a  bit  o'  my 
mind,  but  he  only  laughed  and  told  me  to  be  a 
sensible  girl,  and  go  back  to  London  and  do  tho 
l>est  I  could  for  myself.  I  asked  what  I  was  to 
do,  how  I  was  to  live,  and  then  he  laughed  agen 
and  said  something  as  sent  me  just  mad.  I  sprang 
at  his  throat  so  sudden  he  reeled  backwards. 
Then  I  caught  np  a  clod  of  earth  or  asto'ie  maybe 
and  aimed  it  at  his  head.  He  tottered  and  put  up 
his  hands  as  if  he  were  blinded  or  stunned,  and 
then  I  heard  a  splash." 

She  covered  her  face  again  and  began  rockin'. 

"  Why  didn't  you  run  for  help,"  I  asked. 

"  I  didn't  want  to  help  him.  I  was  glad  to  have 
him  a  lyin'  there,  I  was  mortal  afraid  some  one 
would  come  and  find  me.  Not  because  I  thonght 
about  bein'  punished  for  what  I  done,  but  I  didn't 
want  no  one  who'd  known  me  to  see  what  I'd  come 
to.  So  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  back  to  the  rail- 
way station,  and  the  night  was  dark  and  lonely, 
and  I  didn't  meet  nob^y,  and  I  got  back  here 
and  never  knew  nothink  more  'bout  him,  cept  when 
I've  dreamt  of  him.  I  found  a  drop  o'  dnnk  was 
the  thing  as  made  me  forget  best  and  I  kep'  on 
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drink,  drink,  till  I  come  to  be  what  yon  sees  roe. 
So  now  you  knows  all  about  it,  **  she  ses  with 
her  hard  reckless  laugh,  "  and  you  can  hand  me 
over  to  the  bobbies  soon  as  ever  you  like.  And 
down  you  goes  to  Grey  thurpe  and  clear  yourself  if 
any's  bin  such  fools  as  to  suspect  you." 

I  don*t  know  Tiv  hether  Martha  really  thought  I 
should  split  on  her ;  poor  thing,  she  hadn't  much 
cause  to  think  well  of  men.  But  even  if  it  were 
no  question  o*  doin*  her  harm,  there  were  another 
reason  why  I  wouldn't  never  ha'  let  the  facts  be 
known.  I  couldn't  bear  that  Bessie  should  learn 
the  truth  'bout  her  husband.  It  were  hard  enough 
to  ha'  lost  him,  but  to  tell  her  that  she  never  ongnt 
to  V&*  trusted  and  believed  in  him,  that  he'd  bin 
a  deceivin'  of  and  lyin'  to  her  all  through,  seemed 
a  cruel  thing.  And  when  Martha  died,  not  many 
months  arter  that  night,  things  looked  no  way 
different  to  me.  It's  true  I  got  thinkin'  o'  Bessie 
and  the  old  place  till  I  couldn't  rightly  'bear  it. 
So  afore  the  summer  were  over  I  asked  for  a 
holiday,  knowin'  I'd  earned  it  through  four  years' 
hard  work  without  more'n  a  day's  rest  at  a  time. 
I  got  a  week's  leave  and  I  started  for  Grey  thorpe, 
and  folk  was  that  hearty  and  glad  to  see  me  I 
couldn't  ha'  believed  possible.  They  told  me  all 
the  gORsip  of  the  place,  how  this  one  had  died  and 
that  one  got  married,  and  Bessie's  name  cropped 
up  among  others,  and  I  found  out  she  were  Bessie 
Jackman  still.  Then  some  one  pointed  out  her 
child  a  trottin'  about  on  the  common  playin'  ball, 
and  I  went  and  made  friends  with  her.  I  bought 
the  little  thing  sweeties  and  we  had  a  game  o' 
romps  together.  Bessie's  house  overlooked  the 
common  in  one  part,  and  I  thought  she  can  easy 
enough  come  out  and  speak  to  me  if,  so  be,  she 
feels  inclined.  I  wouldn't  thrust  myself  upon  her, 
reraemberin'  how  she'd  never  bin  friendly  towards 
me  since  the  day  I  warned  her  agin  Jackman.  But 
now  I  did  hope  that  now  she'd  say  **  let  bygones 
be  bygones,"  and  then  it  wouldn't  cost  me  much 
thinking  to  throw  up  my  situation  in  London 
and  settle  down  in  Greythorpe  once  more. 

The  child  enjoyed  her  game  of  ploj  as  much  as 
I  did,  and  ses  she  **  Will  you  come  again  to-morrer, 
Mr.  Dan'l."  and  you  may  be  pretty  sure  I  did  come 
to-morrer,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and 
always  with  sweeties  and  to^s  in  my  pocket.  But 
the  fourth  day  the  little  maid  weren't  there.  The 
day  was  fine  and  warm,  and  I  waited  and  waited 
but  she  never  come.  Later  on  I  saw  her  a  standin' 
at  their  garden  gate,  her  doUie  in  her  arms,  and  I 
made  bold  to  go  up  and  speak  to  her. 

'•'You  didn't  come  for  the  sweeties  this 
mornin*,*'  I  ses.    "  How  was  that  ?  " 

She  put  up  her  little  lip  as  if  she  were  a  goin'  to 
cry,  and  ses  she — 

•*  You're  to  go  away  and  I'm  never  to  speak  to 
you  any  more.  Mammy  says  you're  a  wicked 
man  and  killed  my  daddy." 

I  stood  still  and  stared  at  the  cliild.  Every- 
thing seemed  reelin'  about.  Then  she  come  a  step 
nearer,  and  ses  she — 

"  Still  if  you've  got  the  sweeties  in  your  pocket 
I  dessay  I  might  take  'em  just  this  once.  Mammy 
don't  like  that  things  should  be  wasted." 

But  before  I  could  answer  a  voice  called  sharply 
from  one  o'  the  upper  windows  and  the  little  thing 
ran  into  the  house. 

That's  the  end  o'  my  story.  That  was  just  the 
end  o'  my  life,  though  I've  lived  nigh  thirty-five 


years  since  then.  It  was  my  death-blow  to  know 
she  could  harbour  such  a  cruel,  unjust  thought  o* 
me  who'd  ha'  died  to  please  her.  If  she'd  thought 
or  spoke  it  in  the  heat  o'  passion,  when  her  grief 
were  just  fresh,  I  could  ha'  excused  it.  But  after 
four  year,  deliberate  like,  and  to  teach  such  a 
thing  to  the  innocent  little  child  as  had  come  to 
like  me  I  I'd  done  my  best  to  spare  her  and  this 
were  my  reward.  I  couldn't  ha'  told  her  the  truth 
then,  it  would  ha*  seemed  like  revengin*  myself 
to  ffo  and  speak  ill  o'  the  dead,  besides  nothing 
could  ha'  made  any  difference  now.  She'd  ha' 
hated  me  worse  nor  ever,  same  as  she  did  when 
I  s^oke  to  her  years  ago.  But,  as  I  ses  before,  it 
don  t  matter  much  now.  It's  a  long  time  since. 
And,  mayhap,  if  I'd  bin  happy  with  wife  and 
children  it  'ud  seemed  hard  to  leave  'em  when  my 
time  come.   No,  arter  all,  it  don't  matter  much. 
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CnAPTER  V. 
FBESH  ABRITALS. 

IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Yiolet  Clayton 
lay  awake  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night. 
She  had  hardly  been  able  to  sit  through  dinner 
with  patience,  and  was  utterlv  unable  to  keep  up 
the  pleasant  little  chit-chat  which  her  host  usually 
found  so  charming  in  her.  Soon  after  dinner  she 
had  pleaded  a  headache,  of  which  her  unnaturally 
flushed  cheeks  seemed  to  give  a  snfiicient  indica- 
tion, and  had  retired  to  her  own  bedroom.  Once 
alone,  she  locked  her  door,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
the  most  delightful  anticipations,  and  to  thefnrther 
contemplation  of  her  precious  note. 

Everything  now  seemed  perfectly  clear  to  her. 
Her  "  Prince  Charming's  "  hmts  about  the  troubles 
which  might  ensue  from  his  coming  to  Lanfrew 
alluded  of  course  to  this  sort  of  semi-engagement 
to  Janet  which  clogged  his  freedom.  It  was  plain 
to  Violet  that  he,  at  all  events,  did  not  care  for 
her,  and  from  what  Mrs.  Barrington  had  told  her 
it  would  seem  that  Janet  did  not  care  for  him. 
They  were  being  urged  on  into  a  marriage  which 
was  distasteful  to  them  both.  What  could  be 
more  sad ! 

Yiolet  felt  that  upon  her  had  fallen  the  almost 
divine  mission  of  stepping  in  between  these  two 
persecuted  souls,  and  delivering  them  from  a  life- 
time of  misery  by  <»iTying  off  the  lover  herself. 
Her  heart  swelled  with  a  generous  emotion  as  she 
thought  of  it.  There  seemed  to  her  to  be  nothing 
mean,  or  sordid,  or  selflsh  about  it.  Like  Joan  of 
Arc,  she  felt  that  she  had  been  given  a  mission,  a 
purpose  in  life.  To  carry  off  Janet's  lover  had  be- 
come a  high  and  sacred  duty, "  and,"  add^  Violet, 
piously  to  herself,  *'  in  this  instance,  fortunately, 
both  my  duty  and  my  inclination  point  the  same 
way."  There  was  always,  of  course,  that  little 
discoverv  about  tlie  landed  property  and  the 
wealth,  but  by  this  time  she  almost  looked  upon 
that  as  a  sort  of  afber^blessing,  bestowed  upon  her 
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as  a  reward  for  her  liigh-tnmded  conduct.  'It 
ended  in  her  falling  asleep  with  David  Lennard's' 
name  upon  her  lips. 

Anything  more  fearfully  ill  than  Janet  Maxwell 
looked  the  following  day  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  It  was  impossible  to  help  noticing  ^er 
ast  she  took  her  place  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"Hare  some  oacon,  Janet,  or  some  fish,  or  an 
egg?*  asked  Mr.  Barrington  cheerily. 

** Nothing,  thank  you;  I  am  not  hungry," 
answered  Janet  in  a  low  yoice. 

Her  aunt  looked  up  angrily. 

**What  nonsensical  sSectation,  Janet!  You 
muBt  eat  something ;  I  insist  upon  it.  I  have  no 
notion  of  young  ladies  starving  themselves  from 
sentiment!" 

Janet  winced,  but  judged  it  best  to  hold  out  her 
plate  in  silence. 

"Yon  must  eat  a  little  colour  into  your  cheeks 
before  the  afternoon,  or  what  will  somebody  say 
to  Q8  ?  "  said  Mr.  Barrington  with  a  smile,  as  he 
helped  her  plentifully. 

*  Ha !  ha !  to  be  sure.  You  young  ladies  ought 
to  eat  plenty  to  keep  up  your  strength  for  bring- 
ng  down  your  game,  eh,  Miss  Clayton  P  "  laughed 
little  Major  WiUet. 

"Is  that  the  reason  you  are  keeping  all  the 
buttered  toast  to  yourself,  Major  Willet  ?  Because 
I  should  like  some.  If  you  eat  it»  all  we  shall  ex» 
pect  you  to  kill  twice  as  many  birds  as  you  did 
yeateiday." 

"Ah!  so  I  shall.  It's  a  nice  still  day,  to-day. 
I  shall  shoot  much  better.  I  hadn't  quite  got  my 
«ye  in  yesterday,  you  know,"  said  the  little  man 
gravely,  having  evidently  quite  blotted  out  of  his 
memory  the  one  rabbit  which  had  fallen  to  his  gan 
the  day  before.  "It  takes  a  day  or  two  to  get 
your  eye  in,  doesn't  it,  Barrington  P  " 

**  Certainly ;  certainly,  Major.  You'll  get  back 
to  jonr  old  form  soon,'  replied  his  host,  seriously, 
for  it  was  always  the  fashion  at  Lanfrew  to  en- 
courage the  Major's  little  self-delusions  about  his 
shooting,  nntil  naughty  Violet,  in  the  arrogance 
of  her  young  beauty  had  come  to  laugh  at  him  to 
bis  face. 

"Well,  Miss  Clayton,  you  will  be  up  to  all  sorts 
of  fan,  X  suppose,  now  there  are  two  young 
^WB  coming  ?  "  continued  the  Major,  who  loved 
bis  little  jokes  with  the  pretty  Violet.  *'  Two  hand- 
some young  fellows ;  they  will  be  both  at  your 
feet— broken  hearts,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — 
eh?" 

With  a  sudden  impulse  both  Mrs.  Barrington 
and  Janet  looked  at  the  girl  as  she  sat  smiling  and 
lorely  opposite  them  in  all  the  queenliness  of  her 
beaaty,  and  it  struck  them  both  for  one  moment 
that  it  was  perhaps  a  dangerous  ezperinient  to 
bave  brought  such  an  attraction  as  Violet  iu 
the  way  of  the  two  men  whom  they  would  of 
all  the  world  least  wish  her  to  captivate.  Were 
little  Major  Willet's  chance  words,  spoken  in  purest 
jest,  hkely  indeed  to  be  realized  in  earnest  P  But 
Mrs.  Barrington  thought  she  knew  Violet  to  be 
tbe  gentlest  and  most  docile  of  her  sex,  and  felt 
she  oould  be  sure  of  her.  It  was  as  well,  however, 
to  crush  such  ideas  at  once. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  understand,  Major 
Willet,  that  Mr.  Lennard  is  engaged  to  my  niece." 

Aunt  Fanny ! "  cried  Janet,  much  distressed, 
"  Yon  should  not  say  bo." 

Well,  my  dear,  as  good  as  engaged,  I  ought  to 


have  said,  ^rhaps.  We  have  no  secrete  from  Au 
old  friend  like  you,  Major." 

But  Janet  rose  from  the  table,  and  hastily  left 
the  room. 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Maxwell," 
cried  the  Major,  flying  to  open  the  door  for  her ; 
but  Janet  was  already  beyond  hearing. 

**  You  are  too  hard  on  that  girl,  Fanny,"  said 
Mr.  Barrington. 

"  She  provokes  me  beyond  measure,"  answered 
his  wife.  And  then  Violet,  too,  rose  and  left 
the  room,  Mrs.  Barrington  smiling  and  nodding 
to  her  as  she  went,  feeling  firmly  convinced  that 
the  darling  girl  was  gone  to  put  in  that  word  in 
season  with  which  she  had  asked  her  to  further 
and  assist  her  plans.  Violet  had  indeed  gone  to 
look  for  Janet,  but  not  with  the  intention  which 
her  godmother  suspected.  She  found  her  in 
the  billiard-room  leaning  against  the  window, 
and  staring  out  at  the  mountains  in  a  despairing 
sort  of  way. 

"  My  dear  Janet  I "  Janet  started,  and  looked 
round.  "Won't  you  talk  to  me  a  little P  you 
know  your  aunt  has  told  me  all  about  you." 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  she  has,"  said  Janet,  wearily. 

"Yes,  and  I  feel  for  you  so  much.  I  quite 
sympathize  with  you.  I  think  you  have  been  so 
hardly  treated!"  added  Violet,  waxing  bolder. 
Janet  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
anger  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yon  think  I  have  been  hardly  treated,"  she 
repeated  slowly.   "  What  can  you  mean  P  " 

"  I  mean— 1  mean,"  hesitated  Violet,  who  was 
somewhat  taken  aback.  "  I  mean  that  your  aunt 
seems  to  have  forced  yon  on  into  this  engagement, 
and  I  can  see  vou  don't  care  about  it,  and — and 
— "  Janet  smiled. 

"  Thank  von,  dear,  you  are  very  kind,  but  oE 
course  you  aon't  understand.  I  thought  for  one 
instant  that  you  did,  though,  of  course,  how  could 
you  P  You  need  not  be  uneasy  about  me.  I  am 
upset  now^bj[ — by  something  I  have  heard,  but 
I  shall  be  quite  myself  again  by  tbe  afternoon. 
My  aunt  is  unkind  to  speaK  of  my  relations  with 
David  Lennard  to  everybody,  to  you,  and  to 
Major  Willet,  as  she  did  just  now,  and,  of 
course,  it  annoys  me;  but  she  is  quite  right.  This 
engagement  is  quite  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  me,  and  I  snail  probably  settle  things  defi- 
nitely during  this  visit,  for  I  certainly  have  been 
too  long  in  making  up  my  mind,"  added  Janot, 
with  a  little  smile. 

"  But,  Janet,"  cried  Violet  eagerly,  "for  good- 
ness sake  don't  agree  to  marry  a  man  you  don't 
care  for.  Think  what  misery  you  would  be  laying 
up  for  yourself;  think  cf  being  tied  for  life  to  a 
man  vou  couldn't  bear;  think  how  wrong,  how 
wretched  I "  and  here  she  stopped,  fairly  out  of 
breath  with  her  own  eloquence,  and  also  because 
she  suddenly  remembered  to  turn  round  and  see 
that  the  door  was  well  shut,  lest  her  godmother 
might  by  any  mischance  overhear  the  conscientious 
way  iu  which  she  was  fulfilling  her  ini unctions. 

My  dear  child,"  said  Janet  laughing,  pray 
spare  me  from  this  torrent  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion. Whoever  could  have  told  you  that  I  could 
not  bear  David  Lennard  ?  " 

"  Why  1  thought  you  did  not  like  him.  I  under-. 

stood  "  stammered  Violet,  beginning  to  feel 

that  her  fine  scheme  of  deliverance  and  interposi- 
tion was  rather  slipping  away  from  her. 
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•*  You  nnderetood  wrongly,  Violet/*  said  Janet 
gravely.  "  David  Lennard  is  the  truest,  the  best, 
the  kindest  of  men ;  I  admire  him  above  all  the 
world,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  he  will  make 
the  very  best  husband  that  any  woman  was  ever 
blest  with.  All  the  same,  thank  you  for  your 
kind  intentions;  you  are  as  warm-hearted  as 
you  are  beautiful!"  added  Janet,  kissing  her 
affectionately.  For  you  see  no  one  could  resist 
Violet,  her  face  was  so  exquisitely  fascinating; 
and  people  gave  her  credit  for  so  many  more  good 
qualities  than  she  really  possessed.  But  Violet 
was  not  pleased  with  the  result  of  this  conversa- 
tion ;  she  had,  she  felt,  been  rather  done  out  of 
her  romance.  However,  she  consoled  herself  by 
reflecting  that,  if  the  lady  was  not  anxious  to  be 
released,  the  gentleman  most  assuredlv  was  so ; 
and  that  to  deliver  a  distressed  and  wealthy  young 
gentleman  from  an  engagement  which  was  odious 
to  him,  was,  possibly,  as  fine  a  deed  of  charity  as 
to  rescue  a  despairing  maiden. 

In  the  afternoon,  Violet,  in  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  shyness,  fled  into  the  summer-house  at  the 
end  of  the  shnbbery.  whence  she  plainlv  heard  the 
wheels  of  the  returning  dog-cart,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  station  to  meet  the  two  gentlemen. 
At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  debat- 
ing in  her  mind  the  advisability  of  going  into  the 
house,  when  she  suddenly  saw  Mrs.  Barrineton 
and  Janet,  with  the  two  new  arrivals,  walking 
down  the  lawn  towards  her.  At  a  plance  she 
recognized  her  fellow-traveller,  walking,  as  of 
course  he  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  do,  she 
thought,  by  the  side  of  Janet.  With  a  throbbing 
heart  and  flushed  cheeks,  which  she  could  in  no 
way  control,  she  came  out  of  her  retreat  and  went 
forwards  to  met  them. 

"  Ah !  here  you  are,  child  I "  cried  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington ;  *'  we  were  comingtofindyou.  Mr.  Lennard, 
this  is  ray  god-daughter.  Miss  Clayton,  the  child 
of  one  of  my  dearest  friends;  and,"  she  added 
immediately,  in  a  cold  and  formal  manner,  slightly 
turning  to  the  other  ^ntleman,  "  Miss  Clayton-* 
Mr.  Christopher  Harrmgton ;  *'  and  then  the  truth 
was  revealed,  to  her ! 

David  Lennard,  who  was  shaking  hands  with 
her,  was  a  tall,  stalwart  young  man,  with  fair 
hair  and  moustache,  blue  eyes,  and  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion, whom  she  had  never  seen  before ;  whilst 
the  Prince  Charming  of  her  travelling  adventure 
was  nothing  but  the  penniless  mauvais  aujet-^ 
Kit  Barrington. 

Poor  Violet!  Let  us  not  take  a  pleasure  in 
dwelling  on  the  horror — the  diemay — the  almost 
despair  which  swept  over  her  in  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane in  that  bitter  moment !  Truth  to  say,  she 
concealed  her  feelings  very  cleverly  indeed;  she 
only  turned  a  little  pale,  and  no  one  noticed  parti- 
cularly. Mrs.  Barrineton  told  her  she  looked 
cold,  and  that  she  had  better  run  in  and  get  a 
warm  shawl  if  she  wanted  to  stay  out,  as  the  wind 
was  rather  chilly;  and  Violet  turned  away  and 
went  indoors,  without  a  word. 

"What  a  shame,  what  a  shame!  How  dis- 
gracefully I  have  been  treated ;  how  vilely  he  has 
behaved !"  and  she  flung  herself  on  her  bed  in  a 
paroxysm  of  angry  tears.  It  was  mostly  anger, 
certainly,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  keen  dis- 
appointment too ;  for  if  only  Kit  Barrington  had 
been  Janet's  rich  lover,  how  very  happy  she  would 
have  been ! 


It  is  all  over  With  him,  of  course,"  she  said  16 
herself,  when  she  had  recovered  herself  a  little ; 
'*  but  I  am  not  going  to  sit  quiet  and  do  nothing. 
I  must  do  something  else  now — ^let  me  see !  "  and 
she  sat  still  and  thought  and  planned  till  tha 
dressing-bell  rang. 

When  Violet  issued  from  her  room  at  eight 
o'clock,  all  arrayed  in  blue  gauze,  and  with  white 
ros^s  in  her  hair,  with  every  trace  of  emotion 
carefully  washed  away  from  her  fair  face-^she 
came  forth  armed  to  the  teeth,  as  it  were,  with  a 
completely  new  set  of  plans  and  projects. 

Fortune  favoured  her.  As  she  crossed  the  hall 
some  one  came  out  of  the  billiard-room  door ;  it 
was  Kit  Barrington.    She  went  boldly  up  to  him. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you,  Mr. 
Barrington." 

*'  Come  in  here,"  said  Kit,  going  back  into  the 
billiard-room. 

She  went  in,  he  followed  her,  and  shut  the  door. 
She  went  and  stood  by  the  mantel-piece;  there 
was  a  bright  fire  glowing  on  lie  hearth— there 
always  are  fires  in  a  Scotch  house  in  the  evening, 
even  in  August ;  in  that,  I  think,  consists  one  of 
its  chief  charms.  Kit  came  up  to  her  with  such  a 
light  of  mischievous  tenderness  in  his  eyes  that 
Violet,  brave  as  she  was,  felt  her  courage  falter. 
She  controlled  herself,  however,  with  a  strong 
effort,  and  her  voice  was  quite  cool  and  steady  as 
she  spoke. 

**  I  think,  Mr.  Barrington,  that  you  are  entirelj 
under  a  misapprehension  about  me,''  she  said  in 
the  coldest  voice. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said,  stepping  back 
from  her,  and  looking  at  her  with  consiaerable 
surprise. 

**  1  mean  that  I  have  considered  this  note 
and  she  drew  it  out  of  her  pocket — **  which  I  be- 
lieve you  sent  me — a  piece  of  impertinence?  I 
therof()ro  return  it  to  you." 

^*  Violet ! "  he  exclaimed  in  deepest  indignation. 

"  My  name  is  Miss  Clayton,"  said  Violet,  with 
dignity. 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  he  answered,  with  a 
slight  bow  and  a  scornful  smile. 

You  have  taken  a  mean  advantage  of  the— of 
the— unfortunate  circumstances" — she  was  slightly 
at  a  loss  for  the  correct  adjective — "  under  which 
we  met  before,  to  treat  me  with  a  want  of  proper 
respect.  There  was  not  anything  that  took  place 
to  warrant—" 

Not  anything  P  "  repeated  Kit,  coming  a  step 
nearer  to  her.  He  understood  the  ways  of  women 
too  well  to  lose  his  temper  with  her.  He  stood 
close  to  her  and  slightly  bent  towards  her  as  he 
repeated,  almost  in  a  whisper^"  Was  there 
notiiing  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  P  Have  you  not  for- 

gotten  P  "  And,  in  a  weak  moment,  Violet  lifted 
er  eyes  and  looked  at  him.  In  that  moment, 
all  the  artifice  and  the  worldliness  in  her  died 
away,  and  the  woman  alone  stood  before  him. 
She  coloured  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  and  stood 
before  him  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

The  remembrance  of  the  grey  summer  night 
and  its  incidents  came  vividly  back  before  her 
eyes,  and  with  it  a  sense  of  unutterable  shame 
and  despair.  Violet  knew  now,  with  her  fort- 
night's knowledge  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
world  in  which  she  had  come  to  live,  that  she  should 
never  have  allowed  herself  to  be  so  taken  care  of 
by  a  man  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  her.  She 
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bad  pnt  herself  fatally,  miserably  into  his  power ; 
and  the  sting  of  it  all  was  that  he  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  which,  in  her  ignorance,  she  had 
imagined  him  to  be.  If  he  nad  been  rich,  she 
would,  of  course,  haye  married  him,  and  no  harm 
wonld  be  done.  Bnt  he  was  poor ;  therefore  she 
oonld  not  marry  him,  even  if  he  wished  it,  which 
was  donbtfal — and  yet  she  had  given  him  a  hold 
orer  her  for  ever!  Thinking  of  these  things,  she 
nearly  cried  with  anger  and  mipatience. 

"  Here,  take  this  horrid  note ! "  she  said,  petn- 
lantly,  taming  awa^  from  him,  and  utterly  for- 
getting to  be  dignified. 

*'That  is  easily  disposed  of! "  said  Kit.  with  a 
laogh ;  he  took  it  from  her  hand  and  tossed  it  care- 
lessly into  the  fire.  And  yet  she  conld  not  help 
a  feeling  almost  of  sorrow  as  she  watched  the 
little  cmmpled  piece  of  paper,  which  she  had 
kissed  so  rapturously  and  slept  with  under  her 
pillow,  now  fast  shrivelling  away  into  ashes 
among  the  fiames.  Kit  Barrington  looked  at  her 
with  a  half  smile.  If  he  was  not  so  confident  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  he  still  looked 
by  no  means  like  a  desponding  lover. 

"  I  see  what  it  is.'Miss  Clayton,"  he  said,  lightly, 
''my  affectionate  and  devoted  aunt  has  been  giving 
jou  a  little  sketch  of  my  character;  I  hop^  you 
would  not  have  believed  her,  but  I  see  that  she 
has  succeeded  in  doing  me  some  mischief ;  how* 
ever,  I  am  not  at  all  hopeless  of  reinstating  my- 
telf  in  your  ffood  opinion.  We  will,  therefore,  as  you 
seem  to  wish  it,  lorget  the  past  and  begin  afresh 
as  perfect  strangers.   Do  you  agree  P  '* 

^  Certainly^  I  agree,"  she  answered  in  a  low 
voice.  At  this  moment  the  dinner  gong  sounded, 
and  they  instantly  separated  without  another 
word 

(To  be  carUinued,) 
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T  SUPPOSE  I  am  trespassmg,"  said  Frank 
X  Bivors,  pausing  a  moment  before  plunging 
recklessly  into  a  lovely  glade,  carpeted  with  soft 
ereen  turf  and  banks  of  primroses  and  wild 
hyacinths.  "  But  I  can't  help  it.  And  if  the 
owner  is,  as  I  believe,  father  to  poor  Tremaine 
whom  I  knew  in  Italy,  he  will  not  grudge  me  one 
ramble  over  his  beautiful  park,  before  I  go  back 
to  my  old  labours  in  London  hospitals.  Heigh* 

Beautiful  indeed  it  was.  Tall  trees  rose  round 
lum  on  every  side,  clad  in  all  the  graceful  loveli* 
ncss  of  Ute  spring.  The  brilliant  sunshine,  whose 
brightness  and  warmth  seemed  to  tell  of  coming 
summer,  was  softened  here  to  a  tender  flickering 
green  radiance,  through  which  many  a  dazzling 
beam  darted  its  shifting  glory,  and  lay  like  a 
spot  of  liquid  gold  upon  the  dark  tree  trunks,  the 
soft  carpet  of  turf  and  moss,  or  the  still  brighter 
green  of  the  younff  leaves  overhead. 

It  (Jid  upt  nepd  ^n  artist's  ejre  to  detect  the 


wondrous  beauty  of  the  scene;  yet  Frank  was 
artist  enouffh  to  take  a  keener  pleasure  in  Nature's 
loveliness  than  is  vouchsafed  to  most  men  of  his 
years. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  short  with  a  siart.  What 
was  it  he  Kad  seen  P  A  young  girl,  reclining  in  a 
sort  of  natural  lounging-chair  formed  by  the  roots 
of  an  old  tree,  fast  asleep.  Her  hat  was  off,  her 
soft  brown  hair  framed  her  face,  and  clustered 
over  the  low  wide  brow,  and  round  one  little  ear 
in  short  infantile  curls.  The  face  was  lovely  in 
its  peaceful  repose,  the  features  delicate,  regular, 
yet  preserving  an  entire  individuality,  the  com- 
plexion clear  and  pale  like  that  of  a  tea  rose.  The 
slight,  well-proportioned  figure  was  delicately 
rounded,  the  small  hands,  browned  a  little  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  were  exquisitely  formed. 
Altogether  there  was  something  so  winning  and 
attractive  in  the  sleeping  figure  that  Frank's  eye 
and  fancy  were  at  once  captivated. 

Of  course  it  was  an  unjustifiable  liberty,  but 
out  came  his  sketch-book,  and  he  at  once  began 
making  a  rapid  but  truthful  little  sketch  of  the 
sleeping  maiden. 

Probably  his  frequent  and  earnest  glances 
had  a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  unconscious 
model,  for  before  the  finishing  touches  had  been 
put,  the  eyes  opened  suddenly,  and  met  those  of 
our  artist  bent  mteutly  upon  her. 

Dolly  Tremaine  (Frank  know  it  must  be,  from 
the  likeness  to  the  brother  he  once  had  known) 
rose  quickly  to  her  feet,  a  rosy  flush  mantling  in 
her  pale  cheek,  whilst  the  expressive  features  put 
on  a  look  of  severe  dignity  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  sweet,  open,  flower«-like  face. 

*'  I  thiuk,  sir,  you  cannot  be  aware  that  this  is 
private  property." 

Frank  took  off  his  hat.  His  spirits  rose  to  the 
occaftion. 

•*  I  owe  you  an  apology,  Miss  Tremaine.  I 
believe  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  Miss 
Tremaine  P" 

Dolly  bowed ;  but  her  face  in  no  way  relaxed. 
It  was  not  wonderful  any  one  meeting  her  in  her 
father's  park  should  guess  her  name.  It  was 
takine  an  increased  liberty  she  thought  to  presume 
to  address  her  by  it. 

'*Ifear  I  am  no  better  than  a  common  tres* 
passer,  and  I  tender  you  my  humble  apology.  My 
only  claim  to  your  pardon  lies  in  the  fact  that  I 
was  once  the  friend  of  your  brother." 

The  girl's  face  changed  instantly;  a  tender, 
tremulous  wave  of  feeling  swept  visibly  over  it. 
She  made  a  step  towards  him,  her  beautiful  dark 
eyes  sought  his  face,  wistful  and  sad. 

*'  My  brother  ?  Did  you  know  Arnold  P  Please 
will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?*' 

'*  M J  name  is  Hivers." 

"  Are  you  the  Mr.  Bivers  who  was  so  good  to 
him  in  Venice  ?  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  able  to 
thank  you?" 

"  Indeed,  Mis3  Tremaine,  I  did  very  little." 

"  Arnold  told  a  very  different  tale.  He  talked 
60  much  of  you.  But  for  you,  he  said,  he  wonld 
have  died  before  ever  ho  reached  home." 

"I  was  BO  sorry  to  hear  of  his  death  last 
autumn.*' 

Tears  sprang  to  Dolly's  eyes,  and  sparkled  on  the 
long  lashes. 

"  Thank  you,  yes,  I  am  sure  you  would  be.  Ho 
ncT^r  got  over  that  malaria.   But  pleas^  cpm$  tQ 
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the  house,  papa  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  You 
will  lunch  with  us  to  day,  will  you  not  P  " 

"  I  wish  I  could ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  be  in  town 
this  evening.  I  must  pursue  my  way  to  the  star 
tion  immediately.  Yery  many  thanks,  nevertheless, 
for  your  kindness.*' 

**  I  am  so  sorry.  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  the 
next  time  you  are  in  this  neighbourhood.  My 
brother's  fnends  are  always  welcome  at  Tremaino." 

She  held  oat  her  hand  to  him,  he  took  it  reve- 
vently,  and  by  a  sudden,  strange  impulse  carried 
it  to  his  lips.  Then  he  turned  quickly  away,  lifted 
his  hat  and  strode  hastily  from  the  spot. 

Dolly  stood  looking  after  him  with  a  be- 
wildered look  in  her  eyes  and  a  flush  on  her 
cheeks.  Then  she  looked  down  at  the  hand  he 
had  kissed,  and  walked  home  very  thoaghtfuUy. 

**So  that  is  the  h3ire3s  of  Tromaine,"  mused 
Prank  as  he  pursued  his  way ;  "  the  *  Dolly '  he 
used  to  speak  of  so  lovingly  and  call  to  in  his 
delirium.  Ko  wonder.  If  I  had  a  sister  like  that 
I  should  worship  her.  She  is  a  woman  made  to 
be  worshipped.  Frank  Bivers,  vou  do  not  go  there 
again.  As  sure  as  you  meet  her,  you  will  fall  in 
love  and  fool  away  your  life'»  happiness  for  an 
idle  dream.  She  is  a  star  out  of  your  sphere. 
She  is  an  heiress.  You  will  be  for  years  a  strug- 
gling young  doctor.  By  the  time  you  reach  afflu- 
ence, if  ever  that  time  should  arrive,  she  will  be 
long  married,  In  no  case  can  you  aspire  so  high. 
Therefore  keep  out  of  her  way,  and  never  see  her 
again.  Be  content  with  your  sketch,  for  it  is  all 
ou  will  ever  have  of  her.    Such  is  life.  Heigh- 


Thet  met  again  two  years  later.  It  was  in  a 
crowded  ball-room.  Frank  was  what  he  had  pro- 
phesied :  "  A  struggling  young  doctor."  His  prac- 
tice was  small  He  had  enough  to  live  upon  in 
comfort,  and  no  more.  But  he  was  popular,  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and  was  unencuraoercd  by 
female  relatives ;  so  he  was  asked  to  many  houses, 
and  especially  to  many  dances. 

Dolly  Tremaine,  a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  was 
the  belle  of  the  season.  He  had  heard  of  her,  but 
until  this  evening,  they  had  not  met. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Bivers,"  said 
his  good-natured,  fussy  hostess,  with  whom  he  was 
very  intimate.  Some  of  my  best  dancing  men 
have  failed;  and  I  must  find  good  partners  for 
Miss  Tremaine — it  was  so  kind  of  her  to  come  on 
such  short  acquaintance.  I  cannot  set  her  down 
to  dance  with '  clod-hoppers,'  as  my  girls  call  them. 
Do  come  and  let  me  introduce  you." 

Frank's  heart  beat  rather  fast.  Would  she  know 
himF 

She  knew  him  at  a  glance,  and  held  out  her 
hand  with  sweet,  spontaneous  friendliness,  whilst 
a  vei*y  bright  smile  flashed  over  her  fair  face.  Two 
years  had  developed  the  lovely  girl  into  a  lovelier 
woman,  whose  chief  charm  nevertheless  lay  in  the 
gracious  frankness  and  unstudied  simplicity  of 
youth,  which  contact  with  the  world  had  failed  as 
yet  to  tarnish. 

Whilst  they  exchanged  greetings  and  formalities 
the  music  struck  up. 

"This  is  an  extra,  I  hear.  May  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  dancing  it  with  yon,  Miss  Tremaine  ?  " 


This  was  like  Frank's  assurance,  as  he  bad 
already  written  his  name  twice  on  her  programme 
but  Dolly  seemed  in  no  wise  affronted.  She 
smiled  assent,  and  they  sailed  away,  followed  by 
many  admiring  glances  and  murmurs  of  "  What  a 
handsome  couple ! " 

"  You  never  came  to  see  ns,  Mr.  Bivers,"  said 
Dolly  with  an  accent  of  reproach. 

"  I  have  never  been  in  that  part  of  the  oountry 
since." 

**  Do  you  live  in  London  ?  *' 
*-Yes." 

"  And  what  are  you  P  You  don't  mind  my  ask- 
ing, do  you  ?  " 

Not  in  the  least   I  am  a  medical  man." 
"  Are  you  ?  I  think  I  am  rather  sorry  for  that.** 
••WhysoP'' 

''I  hardly  know;  but  I  don't  think  I  like 
doctors  very  much,  I  would  rather  yon  had  been 
a  barrister,  or  an  artist,  or  perhaps  a  clergy  man  ^ 
only  then  I  suppose  you  would  not  dance  and  that 
would  be  a  pity. 

•  "  Are  you  very  fond  of  dancing  P  "  asked  Frank 
amused. 

"Very,  when  I  have  a  good  partner,"  she 
answered  gaily.  "  Do  you  know  this  is  my  first 
season  in  town  P  " 

"  Is  it  really  P" 

"  Yes,  really.  I  am  dreadfully  old  to  be  only 
just '  out ; '  but  papa  cannot  stay  in  London,  and 
I  cannot  bear  leaving  him  all  alone.  Bnt  thi.<3 
year  he  insisted  and  asked  some  friends  to  come 
and  keep  him  company  during  my  absence.  So 
here  I  am." 

"  Enjoying  yoursolf  immensely,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  think  it  is  all  delightful,'^  she  answered 
with  sparkling  eyes.  "  It  is  just  like  fairy-land. 
But  I  suppose  in  a  few  weeks  more  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  get  away  from  the  crowd  and  noise,  bacK 
to  my  dear  old  home.  I  think  I  like  best  just  what 
I  am  doing,  and  the  place  where  [  am  in." 

"  And  the  company?  '*  asked  audacious  Frank. 

She  looked  at  him  gravely  for  a  moment,  and 
then  broke  into  a  little  rippling  laugh. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  say  I  line  you,  Mr.  Bivers  P 
Well,  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  have  met  you 
again,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  much.  And — 
yes — I  do  like  you  just  now,  because  you  dance 
beautifully  1 " 

That  night  Frank  trod  on  air.  He  was  in  the. 
gayest  spirits  and  talked  brilliantly,  yet  his 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  the  partners  he  dis- 
coursed. His  eye  followed  one  graceful  figure 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance — his  ear  strained 
to  catch  the  tones  of  her  low,  musical  voice.  His 
brain  was  on  fire  with  wild  dreams  and  hox)es.  He 
counted  the  moments  till  he  could  claim  her  once 
more. 

That  time  they  strolled  out  upon  the  balcony. 
The  moon  was  shining,  They  were  alone.  A 
graver,  tenderer  mood  was  upon  Dolly.  Her 
silvery  laughter  was  silenced  now.  ^  In  low  tone3 
that  grew  a  little  tremulous,  she  said— 

"  Mr.  Bivers,  I  want  so  much  to  ask  yon,  will 
you  tell  me  about  Arnold  P  There  were  only  the 
two  of  us.  I  can't  remember  my  mother.  We  were 
everything  to  each  other." 

"  I  know  that  your  name  was  always  on  his 
lips."  And  then  m  subdued  and  reverent  tones, 
he  talked  to  her  of  him  that  was  dead. 

More  than  one  tear  gathered  on  the  long  lashes 
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that  reiled  Dolly's  dark  eyes,  as  the  narrative 
w  ut  on,"biit  when  Frank  paused  to  say — 

"  I  fear  I  am  distressing  you.  Miss  Tremaine/' 

She  answered — 

"No,  no,  please  go  on.'' 

And  when  he  hs^  done,  she  tamed  and  held  out 
both  lier  hands  in  a  sadden  impolae  of  gratitude, 
vhilst  broken  words  of  thanks  fell  from  her  lips. 

Then  he  took  her  back  to  the  ball  room :  and 
lost  herqnickly  in  the  giddy  throng. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  Frank  saw  Dolly 
that  blight  Jnne.  Like  a  moth  fluttering'round 
a  candle,  the  Toune  doctor  hovered  round  the  fair 
joung  ^1,  whose  beauty  and  gracionsness  capti- 
T&ted  lum  more  and  more.  Ho  was  not  alone  in 
his  admiration.  She  was  ever  snrronnded  by  a 
throng  of  devoted  followers,  who  were  ready[to  live 
or  die  for  her,  and  whom  she  treated  with  the 
most  puzzling  impartial?tv  and  kindliness,  yet 
eontrived  to  keep  them  all  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. 

She  had  always  a  sweet  smile  and  a  welcome 
for  Frank.  Whilst  in  her  presence  he  lived  in  an 
mtoxicating  dream.  When  absent  from  her  he 
hred  in  the  thonght  of  their  next  meeting.  He 
would  not  think,  ne  would  not  reflect.  He  nad  a 
dim  conscionsness  that  this  state  of  things  could 
not  last ;  that  one  day  darkness  would  fall  npon 
him  and  swallow  him  up,  that  she  would  manrf 
ooe  of  her  wealthy,  titled  adorers,  and  that  his 
bright  dreams  and  airy  castles  would  be  shattered 
at  one  blow ;  bnt  he  put  this  thought  back,  and 
lived  only  in  tlie  blissful  present. 

Bat  a  time  of  awakening  came  all  too  soon. 

It  was  after  a  day  of  cloudless  happiness — a  day 
o!  which  Frank  could  afterwards  retain  no  distinct 
impression,  it  was  like  a  summer  snnrise,  shrouded 
in  a  dazzling  golden  haze. 

He  had  joined  a  river  pic-nic  party.  She  had 
been  there.  He  had  walked  with  her  in  shady 
woodlands,  rowed  her  over  miles  of  sparkling  river, 
had  listened  all  day  to  the  low,  sweet  music  of  her 
voice. 

He  went  home  to  dream,  and  found  himself 
fe^ed  by  stem  reality.  He  was  utterly,  hopelessly 
in  love ;  and  honour  forbade  him  to  aeclare  him- 
self. 

"  I  will  never  be  a  pensioner  on  my  wife's  bounty 
^wife  inde^ !  Are  you  so  besott«i  with  vanity, 
Frank  Bivers,  as  to  suppose  that  she  gives  one 
thought  to  you.  She  is  kind  and  gracious  to  all, 
it  is  her  nature,  and  if  she  smiles  more  sweetly 
npon  one  who  was  her  dead  brother's  friend  and 
who  alone  of  all  her  admirers  is  poor  and  strug- 
gling, it  bat  shows  the  divine  beauty  of  her  nature. 
The  heiress  of  Tremaine  is  not  for  you ;  and 
wdess  yon  wish  your  life  hopelessly  spoiled,  you 
vill  take  yourself  oft  at  once  and  see  her  face  no 
more.  A.  few  more  meetings  and  you  will  lose 
your  head,  and  receive  your  dismissal  at  her  hands, 
uid  be  infinitely  humiliated  at  the  same  time." 

Frank  was  a  man  of  decision.  He  seldom  hesi- 
tated long  over  any  resolution.  His  mind  was 
made  up  m  a  few  hours. 

War  had  broken  out  in  America.  A  friend 
there  had  written  advising  him  to  go  out  and  make 
a  name  for  himself  and  perhaps  a  fortune  too.  The 
excitement  and  danger  just  suited  Frank's  mood. 
Hia  own  practice  was  almost  nothing.  All  his 
patients  were  leaving  town.  Two  days  sufficed 
him  to  make  his  arrangements,  and  he  left  for 


Liverpool  without  one  parting  word  to  Dolly.  He 
had  courage  for  most  things ;  bnt  not  for  that 
farewell. 

"  My  dearest  Dolly,"  said  hor  friend  and 
chaperone  the  day  of  the  water-party,  **  now  that 
the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  you  must  really 
make  up  your  mind.  You  know  that  a  smile 
from  you  is  sufficient  to  bring  any  one  of  them 
to  your  feet.  You  must  not  keep  us  much  longer 
in  suspense.  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  know 
when  your  choice  is  made." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  made  already,"  and  Dolly  ran 
laughing  from  the  room,  having  utterly  declined 
to  be  more  explicit. 

"  Oh  Frank  I  why  don't  you  ask  me  to  marry 
you  ?  "  she  murmured  as  she  flung  open  her  bed- 
room window  and  leaned  out.  "  I  think— I  am 
sure — you  love  me.  I  have  never  loved  any  one 
but  you.  Are  you  too  proud,  because  you  are 
poor  and  I  am  rich  ?  I  like  you  all  the  better 
for  that ;  but  you  must  not  let  pride  spoil  both 
our  lives.  If  you  won't  ask  me,  I  snail  have  to  ask 
you.  I  suppose  I  may,  as  it  is  Leap-year,"  and  a 
little  soft  laugh  broke  from  her  here.  "Oh,  Frank, 
Frank !  you  are  very  stupid.    I  thought  I  made 

Sour  way  plain  enough  to-day.  When  shall  I  see 
im  again  ?  In  a  week  perhaps.  What  a  long 
while  to  wait  1  I  wish  men  were  a  little  cleverer. 
They  do  need  such  a  lot  of  telling.  A  woman  would 
know  directly.  I  saw  he  loved  me  almost  from  the 
first.  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  tell  him  straight 
out  before  he  will  understand.  Oh  dear!  if  it 
were  any  of  the  others  I  could  do  it  in  a  moment, 
'  with  a  smile,'  as  Mrs.  Graham  says,  but  I  sup- 
pose it  is  just  because  he  is  quite  different  from 
all  the  rest  that  I  love  him  so." 

**  By  the  way,  Dolly,"  said  Mrs.  Graham  four 
or  five  days  later.  "  That  handsome  Mr.  Rivers 
has  gone  off  to  the  American  war.  Mrs.  Taylor 
suspects  that  you  have  something  to  do  with  that 
sudden  move — so  be  careful,  my  dear,  how  you 
break  more  hearts.    I  hope  ho  won  t  ^et  killed." 

Next  day  Dolly  went  back  to  Tremaine,  graver 
than  of  old,  but  hopeful  still  and  bright ;  always 
sweet  and  tender  to  all,  but  wonderfully  interested 
in  the  American  war. 


III. 

FttiLNK  BiVEBS  prospered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  tide  had  turned  in  his  favour,  and 
wealth  and  fame  flowed  steadily  in  upon*  him. 

In  two  years'  time,  he  came  back  to  England, 
and  settled  in  London  once  more.  He  had  no  lack 
of  patients  now.  Yeiy  soon  he  took  a  house  near 
to  the  park.  An  aunt,  lately  widowed,  came  to 
him,  and  kept  his  establishment  in  order.  She 
visited  his  needier  patients,  worked  assiduously 
amongst  the  neighbouring  poor,  and  was  beloved 
alike  by  him  and  all  who  knew  her. 

Frank  made  speedy  and  diligent  inquiries  after 
Dolly. 

"  Oh,  haven't  you  heard  ?  No,  she  never  married, 
no  one  could  make  but  why ;  but  it  was  a  great 
misfortune,  for  her  father  was  ruined  in  one  of 
these  dreadful  bank  failures  and  died  from  the 
shock.  No  one  knows  exactly  what  has  become 
of  the  daughter.  They  were  in  Germany  when  he 
died,  and  she  remained  there,  teaching  English 
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and  drawing,  I  believe.  There  is.  a  rich  nncle,  bnt 
he  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Tremaine  and  refused  to 
help  them;  and  she  declined  help  from  friends. 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  her  for  a  long  time.  I 
don't  even  know  where  she  is." 

Frank  went  about  looking  more  grave,  and 
thoughtful  than  was  his  wont. 

"  My  dear  boy/*  said  his  aunt  one  day.  **  You 
should  get  married.  You  want  a  wife  to  make  a 
cheerful  home  for  you.  An  old  woman  is  not  com- 
panion enough  for  a  young  man  of  your  tempera- 
ment. I  wish  you  would  seriously  think  of 
marrying." 

Be  sure  I  will  do,"  he  answered, "  when  I  find 
the  right  woman ;  "  but  he  sighed  even  as  he 
smiled. 

One  day  shortly  before  Christmas,  as  he  re- 
turned from  his  daily  round,  his  aunt  met  him  in 
a  state  of  some  anxiety  and  excitement. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Frank,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  vexed 
at  what  I  have  done.  Perhaps  it  was  foolish  and 
wrong;  but  somehow  I  couldn't  help  it.  You  know 
Mrs.  White  who  lets  lodgings  and  was  ill  a  few 
weeks  ago  P  I  went  to  see  her  to-day,  and  found 
her  in  great  perplexity.  A  ^oung  lady  who  lodges 
with  her  and  goes  out  teaching,  gave  her  notice  the 
other  day,  because  she  could  not  afford  the  rent 
of  the  rooms  now  that  the  holidays  had  deprived 
her  of  her  work ;  and  so  Mrs.  White  let  the  rooms, 
and  the  new  people  are  to  come  in  to-day.  Well, 
last  night  the  poor  youn^  governess  was  taken  ill, 
to  day  was  so  weak  and  ill  that  she  was  not  fit  to 
go  anywhere,  and  had  no  place  to  go  to.  Mrs. 
W  hite  was  at  her  wits  end ;  and  I  went  up  to  see 
the  girl  and  try  to  settle  something.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Frank,  I  fell  in  love  with  her,  she  was  so 
sweet  and  pretty  and  quite  a  lady  ;  but  so  young 
and  helpless,  it  was  too  pathetic.  See  had  no 
relatives  to  go  to.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is 
— I  hope  you  will  not  be  vexed — I  brought  her  here. 
I  ought  to  have  waited  to  ask  your  leave ;  but  I 
think  I  lost  my  head ;  and  she  was  so  grateful 
and  s^  eet  about  it.  So  here  she  is  on  my  bed- 
room sofa,  and  I  wish  you  would  come  and  see  her, 
for  I  am  sure  she  is  very  poorly,  though  not  ex- 
actly ill,  I  think." 

Frank  listened  with  a  smile  to  this  agitated 
narration ;  then  he  stooped  his  head  and  kissed 
the  old  lady. 

''My  dear  aunt,  this  house  is  yours  as  well  as 
mine.  Be  sure  I  shall  never  object  to  your  carry- 
ing out  the  dictates  of  your  own  kind  neart ;  and 
now  where  is  my  new  patient  P  " 

The  old  lady  led  the  way  in  great  contentment ; 
but  she  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  what 
followed.  Hardly  had  Frank  stepped  within  the 
room,  before  he  paused  with  a  great  start,  and 
from  his  lips  broke  the  involuntary  cry — 
•"Dollv!  mv darling!" 

And  the  pale,  sweet  faced  girl  lying  on  the  couch 
started  too,  and  with  smiles  and  tears  struggling 
for  mastery  in  her  face,  flushed  now  with  sudden 
joy  and  hope,  held  out  her  hands,  witn  the  whispered 
word — 

"  Frank ! " 

At  that  moment  his  aunt  thought  it  advisable 
to  beat  a  retreat. 

**  You  were  too  proud  to  marry  me  when  you  were 
poor,"  said  Dolly,  by-and-by,  lifting  her  head  from 
its  resting-pUce  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  into 
his  face,  with  eyes  tliat  shone  with  joy  and  love 
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through  a  mist  of  happy  tears.  Suppose  I  am 
too  proud  to  marry  you  now  I  am  poor  P  " 

But  Frank  stopped  her  with  a  kiss. 

"  We  have  haa  enough  of  pride  now,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  have  been  well  punished  for  mine." 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  a  portionless  maid  whom 
Frank  did  eventually  marry ;  for  before  the  great 
event  took  place  the  rich  old  uncle  died  intestate, 
and  Dolly  came  in  for  the  whole  property.  She 
bought  back  her  dear  old  home  from  the  hands  of 
strangers,  and  they  divided  their  happy  married 
life  between  Brook  Street  and  Tremaine. 

Sundays  were  almost  all  spent  at  tiie  country 
house,  and  their  favourite  walk  was  one  lovely- 
glade  in  the  old  park,  where  Frank  would  always 
pause  at  one  particular  spot,  to  tell  her  how  he 
had  once  fallen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  he  had 
found  sleeping  there  amongst  the  wild  flowers  of 
Spring. 


SHE  OB  I? 
I. 

WEAEILY  ebb  the  joyless  hours 
That  bring  not  the  light  of  my  soul's 
desire ; 

A  frost  has  smitten  youth's  fragrant  flowers. 
And  my  brows  are  girt  with  the  branding  fire 
Of  a  vain  regret. 
Oh,  joys  that  were  touched  with  no  thought  of 
guilt ! 

Just  tasted,  then  rapt  from  these  eager  lips ! 
The  cup  is  broken,  the  wine  is  spilt. 
And  misery  looms  like  a  world-eclipse— 
Can  I  ne'er  forget  ? 

II. 

Was  I  to  blame  if  I  thought  that  love 

Had  a  language  of  silence  aU  its  own  ? — 
If  I  fancied  her  feelings  were  lifted  above 

Dull  earth,  and  her  voice  took  a  softer  tone — 
When  I  came  anear  P 
For  her  looks  were  so  kind,  and  so  kind  the  touch 

Of  her  dainty  hand  as  it  lay  in  mine ; 
And  her  kiss — do  I  dwell  on  it  overmuch  P— 

Was  warmer  than  Italy's  summer,  divine 
As  a  seraph's  tear. 

m. 

And  once,  as  we  wandered,  my  darling  and  I, 

O'er  the  dunes  when  the  day  waa  nearly  done. 
"  How  sweet  is  the  marriage  of  sea  and  sky 
In  the  golden  glow  of  the  setting  sun ! " 
She  murmur*d,  and  wept. 
Then  with  kisses  I  soothed  her,  and,  hand  ia 
hand. 

We  stood  on  the  marge  of  that  rock-bound 
coast. 

Till  darkness  curtained  the  peaceful  laud, 
And  the  wan,  wet  mist,  like  a  graveless  ghost. 
O'er  the  waters  crept. 

IV. 

Never  again— ah,  God !— did  we  meet, 
Thou^  our  parting  was  rife  with  all  tender- 
ness, 

And  I  listened  long  for  her  fairy  feet, 
When  the  slow  moon,  pallid  with  love's  ezceea. 
Sought  her  thrope,  Bt$^r*lQ4« 
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She  came,  like  a  dream  tliat  wafts  the  soul 

To  regions  of  beauty,  set  apart 
?or  youth  with  its  faith  in  love's  radiant  goal; 

And,  ere  I  conld  question  my  own  sad  heart. 
Like  a  dream  she  fled  I 


is  ihe  perfume  that  clings,  like  a  golden  olond» 

To  some  queenly  rose  was  the  fatal  gmce 
Tost  flattered  my  youth,  in  a  presence  proud, 
With  the  pride  of  the  heirs  of  a  noble  race, 
Yet  how  sweet  withal ! 
Was  she  to  blame — where  you  lie  full  low, 
Heart  that  she  gladdens  not,  answer  me 
If  thai  grace  was  so  ranoh  like  love  F   Ah,  no  I 
Tis  1  who  was  false  to  myself— not  she ! — 
Yea,  I  woo'd  my  fall. 

Yebnom  Isvat. 
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IV.    HOPE  :  A  TBUE  STORY  OP  TBUE  LOVE. 

A MINUTE  consideration  or  investigation  of 
the  working  of  any  feeling  or  sentiment  of 
the  mind,  lands  the  student  very  speedily  in  the 
mid'Ocean  of  psychology. 

Here  he  finds  himself  nt  a  great  disadv-antage : 
for  he  is  surrounded  by  agents  which  he  knows  to 
be  all  powerful  to  act,  but  the  motors  of  which  he 
can  neither  fathom  nor  understand. 

If  he  dares  to  assume  the  r61e  of  mentor,  he  is 
even  worse  ofl*,  for  how  can  he,  being  in  the  dark 
himself,  show  light  to  others  P  How  can  he,  be- 
ing blind,  lead  the  blind,  or  how  can  he  guide 
others  through  a  labyrinth,  the  key  to  which  he 
does  not  himself  possess  P 

Bat,  granting  that  the  student  knows  some' 
thing,  has  found  something  out,  has  struck 
K>me  little  spark,  has  cleared  some  tiny  spot  in 
the  mist,  even  then  ho  will  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  to  those  he  would  teach,  the 
truths  which  he  fancies  are  patent  enough  to  his 
own  understanding.  Vor  language  fails  him, 
Eingle  words  are  feeble  and  non-expressive,  and  if 
he  resorts  to  verbosity  his  description  loses  focus. 

There  is  one  remedial  agent  tne  name  of  which 
Tou  will  not  find  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the 
apothecary,  nor  in  the  Fharmacopoaia,  but  which 
has  been  known  to  physicians  for  centuries,  if  not 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  is  prescribed  almost 
daily  by  wise  practitioners — its  name  is  Hope. 
like  many  other  powerful  remedies,  it  must  be 
prescribed  with  much  precaution,  and  the  greatest 
care.  It  must  be  administered— if  it  is  to  be 
administered  at  all — ^with  sincerity.  No  relation 
or  friend  or  phjrsician  can  give  it,  if  he  does  not 
himself  possess  it.  There  must  be  truth  behind 
the  hope,  truth  to  back  it  up,  then  in  most  cases 
it  may  be  given  heartily.  I  say  in  meet  cases,  be* 
cause  I  know  one  occasion  in  which  hope  given 
too  suddenly  and  ill-advisedly,  produced  a  joy  so 
deb'rious  as  to  cause  death. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  mention  the  circum- 
ttances.  A  poor  sailor  lay  ill  at  the  hospital  of 
8--^,   }{9  b^d  little  hopes  of  himself.   He  was 


a  faint-heart  At  home  in  England  he  had  a 
young  wife  and  baby,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  at- 
tached, and  whom  he  had  an  idea  he  would  never 
see  in  life  any  more.  But  we,  his  surgeons,  had 
no  such  bad  hopes  of  the  case.  We  eventually, 
however,  came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  better 
tainvalid  the  man  home,  and  thus  give  him  every 
chance  of  speedy  recovery.  The  hospital  sergeant 
immediately  after  hearing  of  our  intention,  hur- 
ried away  to  the  sick  sailor's  ward,  and  thus  sud- 
denly told  the  man  the  news. 

"  There  is  nothing,"  cried  the  sergeant, "  wanted 
to  make  you  well,  so  the  doctors  have  just  said, 
except  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  so  they  have  made 
up  tneir  minds  to  send  you  home.^* 

The  sailor  started  halif  up  in  bed,  his  eyes  glitter- 
ing, his  teeth  "  chittering "  (so  it  was  described 
to  me). 

"  Oh  God ! "  he  gasped,  I  shall  see  my  wife 
again— so  soon— and  little  Nellie  " 

He  fell  back  instantly — dead  ! 

This  may  read  sensational.  I  cannot  help  that. 
It  is  true. 

Yes.  Hope  is  a  powerful  agent  for  good,  when 
it  can  be  given  to  a  patient  in  candour  and 
honesty.  I  have  to  regret,  however,  that  it  is  too 
often  withheld— from  mere  want  of  thought — ^by 
members  of  my  profession.  It  is  not  always 
deemed  necessary  perhaps,  and  yet  a  word  of  hope- 
ful, cheerful  encouragement  from  the  doctor,  is 
often  the  only  thing  needed  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  patient,  and  lead  to  a  speedy  and 
happy  convalescence. 

But  who  amoni^st  us  can  thoroughly  understand 
the  action  of  this  remedial  agent  Hope  on  the 
mind,  and,  through  the  medium  of  the  mind,  upon 
the  body. 

Hope,  it  appears  to  me,  works  for  good  in  two 
ways,  and  herein  lies  the  mystery.  For  firstly,  it 
may  emanate  from  the  body  itself,  towards  the 
mind,  or  soul,  or  consciousness,  and,  being  in  the 
latter,  studied,  thought  out^  considered  and  adopted, 
it  is  reflected  therefrom  to  the  body  as  a  healing 
power.  Instance :  hope  is  one  of  the  first  signs,  in  a 
great  manj  ailments — I  don't  say  all — ^the  doctor 
has  that  his  patient  is  going  to  do  well.  The  hope 
may  arise  in  the  first  instance  from  a  mere  cessa- 
tion of  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  afflicted  part, 
which  give  the  nerve  centres  time  to  rest  and 
obtain  nutrition.  The  ultimate  nerve  cells  of  the 
brain  "  fall  into  their  ranks "  as  it  were,  readj 
for  more  healthy  action,  ready  to  resume  their 
sway  and  power  over  the  life  movements  of  the 
body.  This  same  falling  into  their  ranks  of  the 
nerve  cells  may  be  due  to  a  greater  amount  of 
nutrition  supplied  them,  and  purer  blood  from 
administered  food  or  medicine. 

The  mind  becomes  every  hour  more  sensible  of 
the  improvement  that  is  being  affected,  and  hope 
increases  in  a  direct  ratio,  till  health  is  established. 

Secondly,  hope  may  arise  in  the  mind  itself,  it 
ma^  be  generated  there  by  the  words,  or  looks,  or 
actions  of  the  medical  man,  the  attendants,  or 
of  friends  and  relations.  Here  again  there  will 
be  the  same  *'  falling  into  their  ranks,"  as  I  have 
called  it,  of  the  nerve  cells,  the  same  resumption 
of  sway  over  the  body  with  the  same  happy  result, 
even  though  in  this  case  the  mind  has  to  struggle 
with  a  weak  and  enfeebled,  it  may  be  diseased), 
body  which  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  a  start 
towards  recovery. 
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Despondenoy  is  quite  the  reverse  of  hope.  The 
latter  is  a  natural  stimulant,  or  tonio  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  former  a  depressant. 

These  facts  only  prove  to  medical  men  that  the 
greatest  caution  over  words  and  actions  should  be 
maintained  in  holding  intercourse  with  patients 
in  some  cases,  especiaily  those  in  which  the  nerves 
are  finely  strung,  for  verily,  verily,  a  word  may 
kill,  though  a  word  might  cure. 

I  was  lying  ill — ^very  ill— once  in  a  strange  town 
with  only  an  old  woman  as  an  attendant.  The 
doctor  had  opened  his  mind  to  her  pretty  freely, 
and  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  from  me  that  he 
had  no  hopes  of  my  case  at  all. 

I  crawled  out  of  bed  next  day  when  I  heard  the 
wheels  of  the  carriage  on  the  gravel.  As  the 
doctor  stepped  out  he  gave  one  short  glance  up 
towards  the  windows.  How  well  I  linew  what  it 
meant.  He  wen  looking  to  see  if  the  blinds  were 
down, 

I  will  never  forget  that. 
.  ''¥aith"  saidBe,  who  spake  as  never  roan  spake, 
"  can  move  mountains."  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  mere  fi^rative  language.  For  Hope  in  itself, 
invisible,  intangible,  incomprehensible,  has  power 
over  matter,  over  visible,  tangible,  solid  matter.  Is 
this  not  a  proof,  I  ask,  that  man  is  possessed  of 
a  soul,  and  that  there  does  exist  a  spirit  world,  to 
which  the  soul  really  belongs  P  To  me  it  seems 
so.  But  now  to  leave  this  psvcho-physiological 
diatribe — ^whioh,  I  fear  my  readers,  who  have  not 
actually  skipped  it,  must  think  dry  reading — and 
to  give  an  example  in  the  shape  of  a  story,  of  the 
power  of  Hope,  the  main  incidents,  of  which  are 
from  the  life. 

It  was  one  of  those  dismal  dark  October  even- 
ings, when  the  fact  of  being  at  one's  own  fireside, 
is  a  pleasare  in  itself. 

The  wind  all  day  had  been  roaring  through  the 
bare,  purple-brown  hedgerows,  whistling  among 
the  leafless  branches  ot  the  elms,  the  oaks  and 
the  limes,  and  bending  the  tall  wierd-looking 
poplars,  as  if  they  were  out  willow-wands.  Even 
the  birds  had  been  blown  hither  and  thither  with 
their  feathers  all  awry ;  the  robin,  shivering  on  his 
perch  on  the  gate,  had  looked  more  like  an  ani- 
mated cricket  oall  than  anything  else,  and  had 
given  up  all  attempts  at  singing.  So  had  the 
speckled  breasted  mavis,  who  only  the  day  before 
had  made 

^  Echo  ring  frae  tree  to  tree, 
certain  in  his  own  mind  that  spring  had  come. 
To-dav  he  had  seen  no  sense  in  singing,  seeing 
that  the  notes  were  blown  out  of  his  bill  ere  they 
were  half  uttered,  and  whirled  away  to  the  bacK 
of  the  north  -wind.  The  blackbird  had  uttered 
many  apeevish  shriek,  because  he  had  been  obliged 
to  keep  low  down  on  the  grass,  and  the  Persian  cat 
had  been  stalking  him  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge. 

The  rooks,  who  had  made  efforts  to  fly  to  their 
happy  hunting  grounds,  some  five  miles  across 
the  hill,  had  lost  heart  when  half  way,  turned 
tail  and  been  blown  back  again  in  a  few  seconds. 

There  hod  been  showers  of  rain  and  sleet  too, 
and  now  the  ni^ht  was  as  dark  as  ink,  and  occa- 
sionally the  hail  rattled  against  the  panes  of  my 
casement  window.  "Without,  the  wind  was  still 
rustling  and  roaring  among  tho  soft-needled  Aus- 
trian pines,  the  arbor  vit»s  and  Portuguese 
laurels. 


Just  an  evening— in  my  opinion— to  enjoy 
reading  a  pleasant  article  in  a  magazine,  or  a 

good  novel ;  not  with  feet  on  fender  and  body  in 
igh-backed  chair  though — such  a  position  is  not 
suited  to  people  who  know  aught  of  the  laws  of 
health— but  reclining,  let  us  say,  on  a  couch, 
with  a  happy-looking  fire  at  a  respectable  distance, 
and  a  glorious  lamp  diffusing  a  soft  atinic  light 
throughout  the  room. 

JAy  wife  likes  to  be  near  the  fire,  however.  My 
wife  was  there  now.  Ko  good  preaching  to  her 
about  the  laws  of  health,  she  likes  to  be  cosy. 
She  was  sewing  or  knitting,  in  a  quiet  prc-occu- 
pied  kind  of  a  way. 

High  over  the  wind  rose  the  shriek  of  a  railway 
train.  The  line  runs  through  a  cutting  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  here,  and  even  as  she 
emerges  she  makes  her  presence  known  by  a  dull 
roar — heard  only  when  the  wind  isn't  high — and 
an  eldritch  scream. 

"  That  is  the  last  down  train."  said  my  wife. 

"  Miss  B  1  your  intended  visitor,  won't  come 

to-night." 

"  What?'*  I  said,  looking  up  abstractedly  from 
a  Blackwood^s  Magaziiie  that  I  held  in  my  baud. 
"No  !  Of  course  not** 

"  Shall  I  lock  the  doors  P  **  said  Sarah,  entering. 

"  Why  it  is  too  soon  surely,'*  I  replied,  *•  it  is 
not  much  past  nine.  The  down  train  has  only 
this  minute  gone." 

**  Bnt  she  is  half-an-hour  late,  sir,  fully." 

'*  Well,  in  that  case— but — stop— listen.  There 
is  some  one  there.  Something  stopped  at  the 
gate,  I  think." 

There  was  a  canine  chorus  outside  that  ever 
heralds  the  approach  of  strangers  after  night  fall 
—the  yelp  of  angry  collies,  the  fluting  of  Scotch 
terriers,  the  bell-like  baying  of  ablood-honnd,  and 
the  deep  threatening  bass  of  a  lordly  Newfound- 
land. 

Then  the  bell  rang,  and  two  minutes  after  I  was 
seated  in  my  study,  tete-a-tete  with  Miss  B  . 

"  You  will  think  all  this  very  strange,"  she 
said.  "  You  must  think  me  very  strange,  and  ** — 
she  coloured  slightly — **  romantic  as  well." 

**  My  dear  young  lady,"  I  replied, "  I  think  you 
neither  strange  nor  romantic,  I  have  seen  so  much 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  that  I  do  not  think 
anything  strange.  But  one  minute — before  we 
talk— you  are  late,  you  cannot  leave  here 
to-night." 

"  Yes,  I  am  late,  unfortunately  I  took  the  wrong 
train,  or  rather  the  train  to  the  wrong  T  "  • 

"  That  was  a  pity,**  I  said,  "  you  must  be  so 
tired?*' 

Not  very  much  so.  My  cab  is  at  the  gate, 
and  will  take  me  to  an  hotel,  when  our  interview 
is  over." 

"  No,"  I  answered  firmly,  "  our  guest's  room  is 
unoccupied,  and  you  must  be  its  tenant  to-night. 
This  is  a  gloomy  old  house,  but  we  haven*t  a  ghost, 
you  will  be  far  more  at  home  here  than  at  our 
village  inn,  which  you  dignify  by  the  name  of 
hotel." 

Miss  B— •  smiled  and  I  was  victorious. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  **  recurring  to  your  fear  that  I 


•  There  are  ten  T  s  in  Eugland.   What's  in  a  name  ? 

A  good  deal,  if  yon  take  tmin  to  T  in  Hants,  whtlo 

your  friends  are  wolting  for  you  at  T-»—  in  Buciu,  or 
Berks. 
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wonkL.coniider  your  condaot  odd  or  romantic  ia 
oomiD^  to  consult  me,  I  am  vain  enoagb  to  think 
there  Iff  nothing  strange  in  this  matter.  Yon  have 
nad  medical  articles  of  mine  in  a  magazine,  they 
eirack  you  as  sensible,  and  yon  bravely  ,  make  np 
yoarmiad  to  oome  and  take  my  advice  personally 
about  a  person  you  are  greatly  interested  in,  but 
vbo  conld  not  be  induced  to  come  himself.  What 
is  there  strange  in  that?  It  is^neithei  odd  nor 
usoommon. 

.  "But  now  to  business,"  I  continued.  "  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  cannot  come  to  see  the  invalid,  ex- 
eept  in  the  company  of  his  own  personal  medical 
ftttendanf* 

"  I  know said  Miss  B  ,  "  that  your  rules  of 

pioCessional  etiquette  are  very  stringent,  and  I 
wonld  not  expect  you  to  disobey  them.   But  we — 

my  father  and  I — are  leaving  B         and  coming 

to  stay  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  air 
of  B  ■  ■  ia  too  bracing  for  father,  who  is  old ;  the 
climate  here — you  have  said  in  your  writing,  is 
mild  and  calmative,  without  being  relaxing/' 

"Exactly  so." 

"  And  Frank,  who,  as  I  have  told  you  in  my 
letters,  is^-iras— O !  dear  I " 

The  poor  girl  broke  down  and  sobbed  for  a  short 
time  with  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  check  her.  There  is  nothing  so  sooth- 
ing to  a  sore  or  a  sad  heart  as  tears. 

**  I  know,  I  know,"  I  said  "  Frank  is  your  in- 
tended hnabond.  He  is  coming  on  a  visit  to  your 
father's  house — ^but  you  £ear  Frank  will  die.  Well, 
I  trust  he  will  recover.  But  I  cannot  give  you 
hope  till  I  have  seen  him." 

**Biit  you  can,"  she  replied,  firmly,  pleadingly, 
**it  is  for  tkis  hope  I  have  come  here,  for  this  hope 
I  have  travelled  so  far,  even  against  my  father's 
wilL  I  wish  to  take  that  hope  home  with  me. 
However  little  it  be,  I  cannot  go  back  without  it." 

*^  Your  father,"  I  said, "  did  not  refuse  you  per- 
mission to  come  here  ?  " 

'*No,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  my  father's  only 
child — I  have  no  mother — and  he  is  so  good  to 
ms.  He  would  refuse  me  nothing." 

Iknew  before  she  spoke  what  her  reply  would 
ba  I  do  not  wonder,  I  thought,  at  your  father 
refosing  you  nothing  you  ask  of  him.  A  more 
beaatiml  girl  than  miss  B-"^ —  I  had  seldom  seen, 
bat  she  had  what  they  call  in  Scotland  such  a 
good  fiice."  It  was  sincere,  earnest,  trusting,  true. 

And  neither  can  I  refuse  you  anything,"  I  con- 
tinned.  You  dsk  me  then  for  hope,  I  give  it ; 
and  I  tell  you  that  from  all  you  have  written 
about  Frank's  case,  he  is  not  in  the  last  stage  of 
consnmptum,  by  any  means;  therefore  he  may 
get  well  with  care,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  not 
only  believe  bat  know  that  consum]>tion  is  cur- 
able. But  the  hope  I  am  able  to  give  you  now 
rests  principally  in  an  opinion  of  mine,  that  your 
intended  husband  is  suffering  from  debility  caused 
not  entirely  by  the  illness  he  is  being  treated  for ; 
.  that  this  debility  is  naturally  making  him  appear 
worse  than  he  is,  and  that  if  it  be  removed  or  its 
eause  be  removed,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he 
trill  have  a  ten- times  better  chance  of  eventually 
getting  perfectly  well." 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you,"  she  said,  the 
tears  coming  once  more  to  her  eyes,  "  nor  reward 
yun.  We  are  poor.  My  father  has  only  his  half-pay. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there^"  was  my  answer. 


"  And,  Frank,"  she  ^ent  on, "  ha9  had  to  give 

up  a  lucrative  situation  in  the  city. 

"  I  have  one  Other  question  to  ask,"  she  resumed 
after  a  pause.  "  It  is  this :  Do  you  believe  in 
change  of  cHmate  as  ^  cure  for  con — ^for  IJie  ill- 
ness dear  Frank  is  suffering  from  ?  " 

In  many  cases  it  acta  like  a  charm,"  J  re-^ 
plied.  ^ 
Oh  I  Pm  so  glad  and  happy,"  she  exclaimed. 

Well,  it  would  have  seemed  to  any  but  a  medical 
man  a  strange  way  to  exptess  happiness*  lor  out 
came  the  handkerchief  again. 

She  was  happy  no  doubt,  hopefully  happjr,  but 
the  heart  was  big  and  full,  and  she  was  uightly 
hysterical  or  nervous  withiU. 

She  explained  that  a  relation  of  theirs  had  offered 
Frank  a  passage  to  Australia  in  a  sailipg  ship,  that 
he  would  leave  him  there  for  a  timf ,  apd  return 
for  him  and  bring  him  back — well  and  strong  she 
trusted — ^to  his  own  country  and  to  her. 

This  was  Miss  B  's  dream  of  love  and  happi« 

ness,  only  there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip* 

I  was  not  sorry  now  I  had  giveu  this  innocents 
loving  girl  the  hope  she  .had  entreated  me  for — 
only  1  had  some  misgivings.  But  in  this  case  I 
determined  not  to  do  things  by  h^vM,  so  I  pulled 
a  book  from  one  of  my  shelves. 

*' These  words,"  I  said,  "are  written  by 'a.  good 
authority.  They  refer  to  change  of  climate  in  cases 
of  phthisis.   Shall  I  read  them  P  " 

"Do,"  she  said. 

"  The  invaHd,"  I  read, "  leaving  this  country  for 
Australia,  will  generally  find  the  long,  uninter- 
rupted voyage  round  the  Cape,  of  Good  Hope  in  a 
comfortable  ship,  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
more  exciting  and  often  fatiguing  route  by  Suez 
and  Gralle.  The  best  time  for  leaving  iErngland  is 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  December,  when 
the  new  home  will  be  reached  in  from  80  to  90  days. 
Thus  supposing  the  traveller  to  arrive  about  the 
middle  of  February,  he  will  find  a  paferblue,  cloud- 
less sky,  with  the  thermometer  alH>ut  90°  at  noon, 
but  without  any  unpleasant  sense  of  beat.  With 
a  feeling  of  new  life,  general  exhilaration,  and  a 
good  appetite,  he  will  experience  a  desire  to  be  at 
work.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  persuade  the 
phthisical  that  they  are  not  already  entirely  cured  % 
and  that  the  general  rules  of  hygi^e  must  be 
adopted,  and  anything  approachin£[  to  excess 
avoided,  to  prevent  the  pulmonary  mischief  from 
again  starting  into  activity*  or  to  escape,  conges- 
tion ot  the  liver,  or  that  he  may  obtain  and  retain 
health  and  vigour." 

Yes,  I  had  my  misgivings ;  I  was  raising  hopes 
in  the  heart  of  this  poor  girl  that  might  after  all 
be  rudely  shattered,  and  that  soon.  She  listened 
to  every  word  I  read  with  wrapt  attention,  with 
an  eagerness  indeed  thatmade  me  positively  uneasy 
for  the  future  of  herself  and  the  patient  I  had  not 
yet  seen. 

Well,  at  least  I  did  all  for  the  best,  and  I  sent 
Miss  B—  to  bed  happy. 

The  B's  became  not>far-off  neighbours  of  ours 
soon  after  this;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
makinff  Frank's  acquaintance,  and  of  finding  out 
that  I  was  right  in  my  opinion  of  his  case.  The 
mischief  was  not  irremediable.  A  better  supply 
of  better  blood  would  set  up  the  healing  process. 
The  quiet  and  calm  of  the  loug  sea- voyage  and 
the  purity  of  the  ocean's  breath  would  quieten 
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and  invigorate;  Nature  and  warmth  would  do  the 
rest. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Away  went  Frank's  ship.  I  felt  sure  that  he 
could  bear  the  voyage,  the  first  portion  only  of 
which  would  be,  or  might  be,  rough,  if  she  (Miss 

B  )  could  bear  the  long  separation.    She  did 

not  look  over  strong.  He  was  going  away  with 
hope  in  his  heart ;  that  hope  would  tend  to  make 
him  well.  She  remained  behind  with  hope  in 
her's — a  hope  that  I  dreaded  to  think  might  one 
day  be  changed  to  despair. 

I  managed  to  ride  over  to  Elm  Tree  Cottage 

about  once  a  fortnight,  and  found  Captain  B  

always  the  same — what  is  called  excellent  com- 
pany " — a  genuine,  genial  gentleman,  always 
nearty — a  man  of  the  world,  and  an  old 
soldier. 

Miss  B         said  she  always  longed  for  my 

visits.  Oyer  and  over  again  did  she  make  me 
describe  to  her  all  the  outs  and  ins  and  agremena 
of  life  at  sea  in  a  sailing-ship  during  a  voyage 
round  the  Cape. 

"  What  do  you  think  P  "  she  would  often  ask, 

is  Frank  domg  just  at  present  P  " 

Then,  before  I  could  answer  this  semi-childlike, 
but  anxious  question,  I  would  have  to  make  a 
mental  calcnlation  of  Frank's  probable  latitude 
and  longitude,  to  get  at  the  time  of  day  in  his 
quarter  of  the  globe.  After  this,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  fill  in  the  picture. 

Well,  Frank  was  sailing  over  the  wide  ocean  in 
reality,  but  Agones  and  I  went  with  him  in  a 
voyage  of  the  mind. 

Together  we  crossed  the  world-famed  Bay  of 
Biscay.  We  did  not  have  a  storm  there,  but  the 
sea  was  rough,  and  the  weather  cold.  The  nights, 
too,  were  lon^  and  dark,  and  we  spent  the  evening 
down  below  m  the  cosy  little,  well-lighted  saloon, 
and  retired  early  to  our  state-rooms  and  cots,  to 
be  rocked  to  sleep  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep.  We 
were  always  up  at  eight  bellR,  and  on  deck,  which 
had  been  washed  and  scrubbed,  and  was  quickly 
drying  white  in  the  morning  sun.  We  always 
gave  a  look  up  aloft  where  the  sturdy  sails  were 
bellying  out  before  the  breeze,  sometimes  giving  a 
mighty  flap  or  two,  which  showed  she  was  pretty 
close-hauled,  and  straightening  out  the  sheets, 
till  they  looked  like  monster  'cello  strings,  and 
rattled  the  very  belaying-pins.  But  we  soon  got 
hungiy,  and  went  below  to  a  glorious  breakfast, 
at  vmich  we  laughed  and  chatted  immoderately 
with  the  captain,  who  told  us  about  all  the  wonders 
that  were  only  waiting  to  be  wondered  at  as  we 
went  on  our  voyage  to  Australia. 

We  read  books  and  wrote  letters,  and  a  log  till 
luncheon,  and  what  with  one  thing  or  another  the 
day  passed  right  cheerily  till  dinner-time. 

it  was  quite  an  event  with  us  when  we  got  so 
far  south  that  summer  dresses  had  to  be  donned. 
Then  one  day  we  had  a  peep  at  the  peak  of  Tene- 
'  riffe,  and  we  called  at  Madeira  and  got  ashore,  and 
commenced  wondering  at  once. 

South  and 'south  till  we  got  into  the  trades. 
How  sparkling  and  bright  the  sea  was.  The 
ship's  aecks  were  snow  white,  the  very  sails  seemed 
bleached,  the  sailors  got  browner  and  jollier-look* 
ing  everyday ;  down  in  their  mess  they  sang  in  the 
evening — glorious  old  sea  songs,  with  a  lot  of 
"  High ! "  and  **  Ho ! "  in  them,  or  they  gathered 
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around  the  f  oo's*!  head,  and  smoked  and  jamed 

and  laughed. 

Dolphins  danced  in  the  ship's  wake,  or  played 
about  the  bows,  skip-jacks  flew  from  wave-top  to 
wave-top,  and  now  and  then  a  solitary  whale  was 
seen,  ploughing  his  way  steadily  and  in  quite  a 
business-like  fashion,  north  or  sonth. 

But  the  wind  fell  at  last,  am)  we  got  into  the 
doldrums,  rolling,  glassy  seas,  fierce  neat,  blazing 
sun-light,  melting  pitch,  that  one's  shoes  took  up 
and  spotted  the  white  decks  with,  awning  spread, 
punkahs  constantly  ^ingdown  in  the  cabin,  manu- 
facture of  cooling  dnnks,  drowsy  languor  and  list* 
lessness,  but  Hope  with  it  all,  Hope  that  nothing 
could  put  down  or  extinguish. 

Then  we  were  in  the  south-east  trades,  and  off 
and  away  again. 

We  roughed  it  rather  round  the  Cape,  then  went 
steadily  eastward-ho.  Every  day  now  raised  our 
hopes,  we  were  strong  and  well.  We  got  into  a 
gale  of  wind ;  we  defied  it.  We  laughed  at  the 
Toanng  wind,  for  the  new  world  was  all  beforo  us. 

Had  ever  we  been  feeble,  ill,  ailing  P  "  we  asked 
ourselves.  There  was  some  tradition  in  our  minds 
to  that  effect,  but  it  must  have  been  at  some 
very  remote  period  of  our  existence.  Bah !  dismiss 
the  recollection,  banish  the  thought ;  who  could 
think  or  dream  of  sickness  in  this  pleasant  sun* 
shine,  in  this  bounding,  happy  ship,  on  thia  glorious 
seaP 

And  so  we  reached  the  far-off  land,  and  I  had 
such  a  deal  that  was  new  to  tell  Agnes  about  the 
towns  or  cities,  and  life  therein,  and  about  the 
strange  scenery  and  curious  fiora  and  fauna,  that  I 
was  rapidly  settling  down  into  akindof  an  animated 
gazetteer,  when  one  day — hurrah!  the  post  brought 
a  letter  from  Frank. 

I  had  it  to  read ;  it  was  a  tender,  manly  epistle, 
redolent  of  health  and  hope,  descriptive  of  all  the 
voyage  out,  which  was  not  unlike  what  I  have  iust 
described,  and  Frank's  arrival  in  Australia.  There 
was  plenty  of  love  in  it,  and  plenty  of  longing  for 
the  happy  time  when  Agnes  should  be  the  bride  of 
Frank,  and  they  should  both  settle  down  in  the 
beautiful  country  he  had  come  to. 

Some  months  went  by,  then  another  letter  came. 

Frank  was  starting  on  a  long  voyage  in  the  same 
ship ;  they  were  going  to  China,  but  would  return 
to  Australia,  when  after  a  time  they  would  sail  once 
more  for  dear  old  England's  shores.  But  the  best 
part  of  the  letter  was  the  postecript.    It  said : 

P.S.— Oh !  by  the  way  I  forjjot  to  tell  you  I  am 
in  perfect  health,  and  really  enjoy  my  life." 

And  now  commences  the  sad  part  of  my  story 
and  it  is  well  I  should  be  brief.  sXo  more  letters 
came.  Months  and  months  and  months  went  by, 
but  neither  his  ship  nor  Frank  was  heard  o£ 

She  was  a  lost  snip,  and  the  insurance  was  paid 
on  her. 

What  hope  could  I — a  sailor — give  to  poor 

wretehed  Agnes  B  ?   None,  absolutely  none  : 

But  I  knew  that  in  her  heart  and  mind,  two  feel- 
ings were  struggling  for  mastery,  one  was  hope, 
the  other  despair,  wnen  she  lost  the  former,  tne 
latter  would  be  triumphant,  and  she  would  sink 
and  die  of  a  broken  heart 

I  did  not  now  go  very  often  to  Elm  Tree  Cot- 
tage ;  I  did  not  like  to  look  upon  Agnes  as  she  was 
now,  her  young  beauty  slowly  but  surely  fading 
week  by  week.  Nearly  a  year  went  by,  when,  one 
morning  I  was  sent  fpr  by  Qaptain  B— .  I 
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hastened  oter.  It  was  as  I  thoaglit — Agnes  was 
ill,  I  had  no  power  to  do  mnch  to  save  her.  I 
prescribed  nerre  and  other  tonics,  wine  and  extra 
natrition  and  lastly  a  change  to  Uielsle  of  Wight. 

When  she  went  away  south,  I  never  expected  to 
lee  ber  again. 

Bat  troth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

It  was  just  such  another  night  as  that  on  which 
Miss  B-—  first  came  to  my  house,  bat  rather 
later  in  the  year.  We  were  Uiinkinff  of  retiring, 
the  door  bell  was  rung  not  violently  but  sharply. 

In  another  minute  Frank  himself  stood  before 
Be. 

I  hardly  knew  him,  he  looked  so  hearty,  brown 
and  strong.  He  gave  me  little  time  to  ask  ques- 
tioos  before  he  himself  became  the  interrogator. 

Where  is  Agnes  ?  How  has  she  borne  it  P  Is 
she  well?" 

ItoldhimalL 

He  wonld  ffo  at  once,  he  said  and  see  her.  He 
had  aheady  been  at  the  cottage,  but  found  it  shut 
up. 

He  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort  I  told  him.  J 
mast  go.   And  go  I  did,  but  Frank  went  with  me. 

He  stayed  at  the  hotel  in  the  little  town  of  S  ^n 

till  I  had  seen  Agnes  and  broken  to  her  gradually 
the  f^lorions  news  of  Frank's  return. 

Kot  so  gradually  though  as  I  had  hoped  to  do. 
There  was  something  in  my  face  or  manner  I  suppose, 
that  made  her  suspect  the  truth  as  soon  as  I  com- 
menced to  talk  about  Frank. 

"  Oh,  he  is  come/'  she  cried,  half  frantic  with 
hysterical  delight,  "  he  is  come,  he  is  here.  Doctor, 
don't  deny  it. 

What  more  could  I  do,  but  go  and  fetch  Frank 
forthwith. 

When,  both  she  and  he  were  calmer,  sitting  to- 
gether, the  four  of  us,  in  the  front  parlour  of  the 
little  cottage  they  occupied,  with  the  last  rays  of 
Rnnlight  trembling  over  the  sea,  Frank  told  his 
8torj»  his  adventures. 

It  was  a  sad  tale  of  the  sea,  of  shipwreck  and 
life  among  savages,  and  of  a  ship  that  came  to  the 
nKQB  at  last  and  brought  away  all  that  was 
tpared.  It  is  too  long  to  tell  now.  Some  day — 
qttien  iobe  f 

Frank  and  Agnes  have  gone  to  Australia.  They 

are  settled  there  at  S  and  both  I  believe  are 

well  and  happy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THS  BBXUL  TP  OP  TBI  VINSTBELS. 

WE  can  more  easily  and  briefiy  explain  the 
mysterious  behaviour  of  Master  Phil 
Wharton  by  looking  in  upon  the  homo  of  the 
"Minstrels  of  the  Tyrol"  on  the  morning  pre- 
ceding Phil's  second  visit  to  the  Miles'a  The 
Minstrels  were  seriously  depressed,  and  yet  ner- 
vous and  excited ;  there  was  trouble  in  the  house 
ol  Wharton,  or  in  the  house  which  they  tcmpor- 
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arily  occupied,  and  it  was  considered  that  Foxy 
Wharton  was  "  notquite  himselfby  avery  longway 
indeed.  It  might  be  even  said  that  he  was  "  beside 
himself  **  with  rage,  being  a  man  who  took  any  little 
ailment  with  mat  discomposure  of  mina  and 
spirit,  and  broke  into  much  bad  language  under 
any  affliction  with  which  he  might  be  visited.  If 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
put  him  out  completely,  it  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  feeling  as  well  as  he  could  wish.  And 
he  liked  to  feel  well  and  strong,  with  a  grand 
capacity  for  eating  and  drinking — especiallv 
drmking,  which  he  alwayB  thought  agreed  with 
him. 

Yesterday  he  had  not  been  first-rate— qualmish, 
in  fact,  with  shivers.  And  now  all  day  ho  had 
been  troubled  with  a  splitting  headache,  and  pos- 
sessing a  large  head,  there  was  of  course 
more  ache  in  it  than  there  would  have  been  in 
people's  heads  of  less  abnormal  development. 
He  had  come  home  very  drunk  the  night  before 
and  quarrelled  all  round  with  the  members  of  his 
band,  and  knocked  down  the  German  for  scream- 
ing at  him  in  a  foreien  language  he  did  not 
understand,  and  had  tnrown  himself  on  the  floor 
to  Bleep  in  a  somewhat  excited  and  heated  condi- 
tion. There  he  must  have  caught  cold  and  cramp, 
for  he  woke  up  with  this  headache,  and  with 
pains  in  his  joints  and  with  no  appetite,  and 
with  most  unpleasant  swimmings,  and  a  general 
inability  to  make  use  of  his  limbs— all  of  which 
signs  of  bodily  prostration  he  anathematized 
freely,  and  raved  over,  and  wondered  at. 

Still  he  was  determined  to  go  out  with  the 
minstrels  as  usual  that  morning.  There  was  no 
one  whom  ho  could  trust  to  collect  the  money,  and 
he  was  not  going  to  bo  robbed  at  his  time  of  life, 
just  when  a  little  more  prosperity,  and  an  op- 
portunity  of  drinking  more  freely,  had  presented 
itself,  thanks  to  a  liberal  public.  But  when  he 
rose  to  put  on  his  felt  hat,  he  fonnd  a  difficulty 
in  walking,  and  the  first  half  dozen  steps  into  the 
street  were  accompanied  by  such  a  formidable 
attack  of  staggers  "  that  he  sat  down  on  tho 
pavement  to  consider  the  question  afresh,  and  to 
look  helplessly  up  at  the  seven  dusky  faces  look- 
ing down  at  him. 

"  Have  any  of  you  fellows  been  trying  to 
poison  me,",  he  asked  suspiciously.  ''Have  you 
PhilP" 

No.  No  one  had  been  trying  to  poison 
Foxy  Wharton.  No  one  had  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing.  The  German,  who  had  been  knocked 
down  last  night,  thought  it  was  not  at  all  a  bad 
idea,  but  it  had  not  suggested  itself  to  him  before. 

*•  I  can't  go  anjr  further,"  he  groaned ;  "  help  me 
up  and  take  me  in  again." 

"  Shall  I  run  for  a  doctor  P  "  asked  Phil. 

A  doctor !  Mr.  Foxy  Wharton  here  expressed 
his  mind,  firmly,  strongly  and  most  fully  upon 
doctors  in  general,  declining  their  interference  and 
threatening  to  kill,  or  gouge  the  eyes  out,  of  the 
first  medical  practitioner  who  came  to  do  him  any 
good,  or  even  to  so  much  as  look  at  him. 

"  Take  him  indoors  and  let  him  rest ;  ho  should 
be  belter  before  the  morning  was  over.  He  was 
oulj  a  bit  queer  on  his  legs— spasms  perhaps,  or 
indigestion.* 

They  helped  him  into  the  front  parlour  and  put 
him  on  an  old  sofa  there,  which  did  dutv  as  a  bed 
fr  five  of  them  during  the  nighty  Phil  and  tho 
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two  toreignerd  sleepibg  fti  ilie  room  above,  when* 
there  was  a  chance  of  sleep,  Phil's  father  being 
fond  of  late  hours,  and  cards,  as  well  as  ardent 
spirits.  It  had  been  a  dispute  over  the  cards 
which  had  led  to  blows  last  night ;  they  were  at 
it  when  Phil  had  returned  from  the  organist's 
to  his  lodgings  and  gone  up  to  his  room  via  the 
zinc  waterspout  outside. 

"  You  chaps  go  and  do  your  best  without  me. 
And  don't  keep  any  of  the  money.  I  know  what 
it  will  come  to  pretty  well,"  he  said,  "and  I'll 
look  you  up  later  on,  1  daresay.'* 

"  All  right." 

"  And,  hi ! — ^here — Phil  wiJl  stop  with  me," 
roared  forth  Mr.  Wharton,  "  he  sha'n't  stir  a 
step." 

A  blank  look  of  dismay  settled  on  the  counte- 
nances of  the  itinerants. 

"  We  can't  do  without  him.  We  sha'n't  get  any 
money  without  him,"  grumbled  the  spokesman— 
a  shadowy  figure  in  our  story  whom  we  have  once 
Been  cowering  in  the  back  seats  of  the  church  of 
St.  Eustace — an  old  friend  of  Poxy's,  and  a  man 
who  spoke  his  mind  at  times — a  prime  mover  in 
the  capture  of  Phil  Wharton  twelve  months  since. 
•  **  I  tell  you  he  sha'n't  go,"  shouted  Mr.Wharton, 
"  isn't  that  enough  P  ** 

"  You  can  trust  him  with  us,"  said  the  man 
persistently, "  we  can  see  after  him  as  well  as  you. 
We're  not  likely  to  let  him  go,  are  we  ?  " 

"  Pll  keep  an  eye  on  him  myself.  He  stops  here," 
eried  the  father. 

"  Veiy  well,  then  we'll  all  stop,"  was  the  obstin- 
ate reply,  and  the  musicians  unpacked  their  instru- 
ments,  and  pitched  their  felt  hats  into  a  corner, 
aiid  the  German,  with  a  strong  want  of  considera- 
tion for  the  headache  of  the  manager,  began  tuning 
np  his  double-bass. 

Mr.  Wharton  looked  at  them  indignantly  and 
then  Qoubtfully,  and  finally,  to  their  amazement, 
ifrhen  they  had  settled  down,  and  taken  out  and 
lighted  their  pines,  and  filled  the  little  room  with 
tobacco  smoke,  ne  burst  into  tears  and  began  to 
Inoan  and  gesticulate  like  a  big  child. 
'  "Blest  if  he  isn't  going  soft,"  exclaimed  a 
minstrel ;  "  what's  the  matter  now.  Foxy  P  " 
"  To  be  treated  like  this— after  all  I've  done  for 
6u— you  infernal  vagabonds,"  he  cried,  wringing 
is  hands, "  I  won't  stand  it—I  can't  stand  it !  Phil, 
reach  me  something  off  the  mantelpiece  to  throw 
at  them.   That  flat  iron  will  do." 

"  Phil  better  not  do  anythmg  so  silly,"  muttered 
the  Frenchman. 

"  'Take  him  with  you  then— get  out  of  the  place, 
let  him  run  away  and  ruin  us,  as  he  means  to  do. 
I  know — I  know  all  about  it.  Get  out  all  of  you, 
before  I  go  mad  looking  at  your  cussed  u^ly  faces," 
he  went  on  whimpering  and  raving,  "just  leave 
me  to  myself." 

The  men  rose,  and  prepared  once  more  for  their 
exit.   Phil  went  to  his  father's  side. 
'  "  I  would  rather  stop  with  you,"  he  said. 

Mf.  Wharton  scowled  at  him,  and  dried  his 
tears  with  the  back  of  a  huge  dirty  hand. 
"  What's  that  for  P" 

"You're  ill,  and  not  fit  to  be  left," explained 
Phil,  as  he  looiked  at  him  very  thoughtfully. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  " 

"Aiid  I'd  much  rather  stop — oh!  so  much 
gather,  if  you'll  let  me,"  pleaded  nis  son. 

"  Well— I'm  blowed,"  muttered  Poxy  Wharton. 


He  Idly  imd'coiMderedlifiis  propoeition,  staring 
hard  at  Phil  pntira  ft-esh' shivering  fit  seized  him, 
and  his  great  white  teeth  rattled  like  a  pair  of 
castanets. 

"  Go— why  don't  you  go?  Every  one  of  you," 
he  screamed  at  la^t,  "  don't  you  see  the  money 
we're  chucking  away !  Phil,  you  won't  run  off 
and  leave  us  P  " 

"  No— not  now." 

"  Say,  *  wish  you  may  die,  if  you  do.*  " 

Phil  said  it  to  please  his  suspicious  parent,  but 
he  still  remained  at  the  bedside  and  looked  im- 
ploringly at  the  others.  .    .  '       .  .  ^ 

"  Leave  me  with  him,"  he  said  at  last,  "he  is 
my  father,  and  I  have  a  right  to  stop." 

"  I  tell  3rou  to  get  away,^  said  Mr.  Wharton,  •*  I 
hate  the  sight  of  you."  And  Phil,  at  this  paternal 
remark,  got  up  and  departed  with  the  minstrels 
forthwith.  But  he  could  hot  sing  that  day ;  his 
voice  trembled  and  was  out  of  tune,  and  he 
thought  in  his  heart  he  was  going  to  be  ill  like 
his  father. 

"  Something's  the  matter  with  the  boy,"  thought 
the  visitors,  and  the  absence  of  the  big,  bland  Mr. 
Moriega  was  explained  to  a  few  inquirers  who 
were  full  of  sympathy.  Phil  looked  round  once 
for  Mr.  Miles  and  his  wife,  but  true  to  their  new 
line  bf  policy  not  to  look  conspicuous  and  arouse 
fresh  suspicions,  they  were  not  upon  the  sands,  and 
presently,  and  before  the  entertainment  was  over, 
rhil  slipped  away  and  went  back  to  the  little 
cottage  near  the  pier. 

Here  he  found  his  father  much  worse,  and  a 
neighbour  from  next  door  attending  upon  him, 
and  endeavouring  to  pacify  him.  At  sight  of 
Phil  he  was  a  little  calmer,  and  the  ruling  passion 
was  strong  in  him  for  a  moment  again. 

"  What  s  the  take  this  morning  P  "  he  inquired 
hoarsely. 

"  Three  pounds  odd." 

"  Where  8  the  money  ?  "  he  asked,  "  who's  got 
the  money  P  " 
"Biggins." 

"  Biggins  is  a  thief,  and  will  stick  to  the  lot  if 
we  don't  look  after  him." 
"  I  don't  think  he  will." 

"  You  did  not  run  away  then,"  he  said,  after  a 
long  pause. 
"  No." 

"Why  didn't  you  P" 

"  I — I  couldn't  leave  you  like  this,"  replied  Phil 
in  a  low  voice. 
"Why  not?" 

"  I  may  go  when  you  are  strong  and  well  again, 
but  I  shouldn't  like  to  slip  off  to-day,"  said  Phil 
thoughtfully.  "  I  don't  know  why,  except  it  seems 
BO  strange  to  leave  you  now." 

Foxy  Wharton  glared  at  his  son,  and  tried  to 
speak  again — this  time  failing  and  making  a 
miserable  noise  instead.  Phil  ran  out  of  the 
house,  and  on  his  own  responsibility  went  in  search 
of  a  doctor,  whom  he  brought  back  with  him  and 
who  pronounced  Mr.  Wharton,  alias  Moriega,  in 
a  very  bad  way  indeed,  although  extremely 
guarded  in  his  opinion  as  to  ^hat  was  the  matter 
with  the  gentleman. 

Ho  recommended  perfect  quiet,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  minstrels  to  another  lodging,  and 
Foxy  Wharton  was  too  ill  to  utter  anythmg  by 
way  of  protest.  He  could  just  stretch  his  hand 
out  towards  his  son,  and  say  in  a  sad  piteous  tone. 
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"  Don't  go  away,  Phil,"  and  that  was  his  last 
coherent  phrase  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
He  was  raving  with  brain-fever  before  the  day 
was  over,  and  the  news  toak  an  exaijgerated 
shape,  as  news  will,  now  and  then,  and  the  worthy 
souls  of  Tenby  were  scared  the  next  morning  by 
the  information  that  scarlet  fever  or  small  pox,  or 
scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  combined,  hail  seized 
upon  the  '*  Minstrels  of  the  Tyrol,"  and  heaven 
and  the  doctor  only  knew  how  many  of  them  were 
down  in  it.  This  alarming  ne^  s  was  circulated 
in  the  market-place  on  Saturday,  and  detailed 
over  shop-counters  and  at  street  comers,  the 
result  being  that  when  the  "Minstrels  of  the 
Tyrol,"  minus  the  Moriegas,  father  and  son, 
appeared  upon  the  sands,  there  was  a  general 
stampede  away  from  them,  and  they  were  left  to 
two  empty  bathing  machines,  a  blind  man  and  a 
dog  with  a  tin  mug  in  his  mouth. 

There  was  a  hnrried  consultation  as  to  ways  and 
means,  and  by  the  aftcmoon  train  the  Minstrels 
hurried  away  to  Milford,  and  were  fiddling  and 
singing  in  the  streets  that  evening  with  but  un- 
diiferent  success.  They  would  have  taken  Phil 
away  with  them,  but  he  refused  to  go  and  was 
deaf  to  all  entreaties,  threats  or  promises.  The 
law  was  very  clearly  on  his  side  now,  and  as  the 
members  of  the  company  did  not  see  well  how  to 
break  it  with  impunity,  they  hastened  away  and 
were  seen  no  more  in  Tenby.  Were  seen  never 
again,  we  may  add,  by  Philip  Wharton  or  his 
father. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
**IN  OOOD  BANDS." 

Many  days  passed  before  Mr.  Wliarton,  better 
known  to  the  Welsh  folk  as  Moriega,  was  conscious 
enough  to  become  aware  that  his  band  of  singers 
and  players  had  vanished  away  from  him.  Wnen 
he  came  back  to  himself,  or  to  his  senses,  he  was 
very  strangely  weak ;  and  life  lay  before  him  very 
strangely  too,  like  a  steep  up-hill  track  over  a 
foggy  moorland,  and  in  crossing  which  rugged  way, 
80  weak  and  faint  as  he  was,  the  odds  were  that 
he  would  die. 

Phil  thought  he  would  die,  though  he  had  never 
faced  death  before,  or  known  anything  of  the  signs 
and  shadows  of  it ;  the  neighbours,  sympathetic 
in  their  rough  homely  fashion,  were  sure  Mr. 
Moriega  was  not  long  for  this  world  ;  the  doctor, 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  had  not  any  hope  of  him. 
The  fever  had  burned  itself  out,  but  it  had  burned 
away  the  life  of  the  man  too,  and  here  was  almost 
the  end  of  it,  unless  signs  and  tokens,  neighbours 
prophecies,  and  doctor's  forebodings  were  all 
equally  delusive. 

The  first  sign  of  his  better  estate  in  one  respect 
was  in  his  recognition  of  Phil  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side watching  him  attentively,  with  his  tnin  hands 
upon  his  knees. 

"  Have  you  been  there  long  P  "*  he  asked  in  a 
faint  whisper. 

"  Not  very  long,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Since  the  morning  when  1  was  taken  ill  ?  " 
he  asked  again. 

"  OS  and  on—yes." 

"  For  how  long  now  P  " 

"  Ten  days  or  more." 

"  Grood  lor,  you  don't  say  so  I " 
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Then  he  put  his  hand  up  with  a  great  effort  to 
his  head,  which  he  found  smooth  and  shiny  as  a 
billiard  ball.  This  was  a  new  surprise,  and  not 
having  struggled  out  of  hi.s  delirium  a  perfect 
ChriHtiun,  as  pt'oi^le  alwtys  do  in  very  proper 
books,  he  took  a  long  breath  for  a  good  swear,  and 
got  through  most  of  it  before  he  gave  over 
suddenly. 

**  Don't  go  on  like  that  now,  father,"  cried  Phil. 

"  Because— why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  mustn't." 

"Oh!  mustn't  I?   We'll  see  about— who  the 
blazes  has  been  and  shaved  my  head  P  "  he  asked 
indignantly,  but  very  faintly  still. 
The  doctor." 

"I'll  about  kill  him  when  I  get  round,"  he 
muttered,  **  see  if  I  don't,  the  brute.  What 
business  " 

And  then  Mr.  Wharton  had  to  give  up,  being 
entirely  pumped  out  of  breath  for  that  occasion. 

"  You  are  to  keep  very  quiet^  father,"  said  Phil, 
"  and  to  be  kept  very  quiet." 

Mr.  Wharton  did  not  answer.  He  lay  and 
looked  at  his  son  steadily  until  his  eyes  closed 
by  degrees,  and  he  passed  away  again  into  dream- 
land. 

Later  on  in  the  night,  he  miistered  up  strength 
to  feel  his  head  very  carefully  again,  as  if  exceed- 
ingly perplexed  by  its  smoothness  and  spherical 
conformation,  and  to  mutter — 

"  He'll  pay  for  his  larks  presently-  A  pretty 
game  to  be  up  to  whon  a  fellow  couldn't  help  him- 
self. Phfl!" 

"  Yes,  father  P" 

"  Where  are  they  all  P" 

«Gone." 

"  Run  away  P   The  lot  of  themP* 

Phil  nodded. 

"Why  didn't  you?" 

Phil  did  not  reply  to  this. 

"  They  asked  you?" 

Phil  nodded  again. 

'*  Ah !  I  think  I  see,"  were  the  last  words  he 
said  that  night. 

But  in  the  morning  he  saw  more  than  that,  as 
men  sick  unto  death  do  see  at  times,  when  the 
great  Hand  draws  the  curtain  aside.  The  doctor 
came,  and  told  him,  after  Phil  had  been  sent  away 
upon  some  errand,  all  that  Phil  had  done  to  nurse 
and  watch  him,  and  help  those  who  nursed  and 
watched  along  with  him  ;  he  spoke  of  the  unself- 
ishness, even  of  the  afiection  of  the  boy,  distressed 
and  amazed  at  this  man  of  mighty  strength  and 
force  reduced  to  such  a  strait  as  this. 

"  Do  you  think  he's  sorry  then  P  "  asked  the 
sick  man,  wonderingly. 

"  I'm  sure  he  is." 

"  It's  not  likely.  About  as  sorry  as  you  are  for 
making  me  this  mfernal  scarecrow  of  a  Chinaman. 
What  did  you  go  and  " 

"  There,  there,  you  must  take  things  very  calmly, 
Mr.  Moriega.  You  must  not  excite  yourself  in 
the  least,"  said  the  doctor,  laying  his  hand  gently 
on  the  shoulder  of  his  patient. 

"  How  would  you  like  y(yur  ugly  head  shaved  P  " 
muttered  Wharton. 

"  I  should  be  glad,  if  it  gave  me  a  better  chance 
of  life,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

Foxy  Wharton  considered  this ;  then  he  said 
very  sharply — 

Has  it  given  me  any  chance  P  " 
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•*  It  was  necessary.  It  '* 

"  Look  here.  Am  I  going  to  pall  throngh,  or  to 
die?" 

"That  is  in  God's  hands,  not  mine." 
"What  do  yoi*  think?" 

A  doctor  does  not  care  to  be  pressed  for  a 
definite  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  his  patient, 
but  the  man  seemed  anxions  to  know  the  exact 
truth,  and  there  might  be  reasons  why  he  should. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  poor  fellow/'  he  said,  after 
another  moment's  hesitation,  "  that  you  will  not 
get  over  this." 

•'Yon  knowIshaVt. 

"  No,  I  don't  know/'  said  the  doctor. 

Foxy  Wharton  did  not  ask  any  more  questions ; 
did  not  say  mnch  daring  the  rest  of  the  day — only 
towards  evening  ho  made  a  sign  to  which  the 
watchful  Phil  at  once  responded. 

Yon  want  me,  father.    What  is  it  P" 

"Ask  that — organist  chap — ^to  come  and  see 
me,"  he  whispered.  "Look  alive — Fm  getting 
precious— weak," 

Phil  gave  a  frightened  look  at  him,  and  darted 
away.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  and  Folke- 
stone Miles,  and  a  third  figure,  who  stood  in  the 
background,  were  in  the  room  together. 

"  Who  else  have  you  brought  with— you  P  "  the 
weak  man  asked  feebly. 

"A  minister/'  said  Phil.  "Mr.  Miles  thought 
you  would  like  to  see  him  presently." 

"I — don't  want  any  minister,"  he  answered 
with  a  hard  laugh.   "  What  next." 

"  Shall  I  send  him  away  P  Ask  him  to  come 
to-morrow  P   Tell  him  

"  No.  Let  Mm  muttered  Wharton ;  then 
he  turned  to  Folkestone  Miles  who  was  looking 
at  him  through  his  glasses  very  curiously. 

"You've  been  a  friend  to  Phil/*  he  said;  "do 
you  mind— my  saying — thankee  ?  " 

"I  am  glad  to  have  your  thanks." 

"  He  has — a  wonderful — voice.  Look  after  him, 
will  you  P" 

"  I  will,"  was  the  promise  given  here 

"Thankee  again.  He*s  been  in  bad  hands — 
but  it  hasn't— spoilt  the  boy/' 

"No.'; 

A  smile— a  very  strange  smile— lighted  up  the 
broad,  white  face  for  an  instant,  as  he  whispered 
very  faintly — 

"  In  good— hands— now ! " 

•         •         •         •  • 

Philip  Wharton  is  a  great  singer  at  the  present 
time — a  rich  man,  it  is  said,  and  one  who  makes 
good  use  of  his  riches,  and  turns  not  his  back 
upon  old  friends  ;  takes  trouble  even,  people  say, 
to  find  out  old  friends  and  help  them  m  his  way, 
as  they  helped  him,  in  old  times,  in  theirs.  There 
are  a  few  who  set  him  down  as  a  trifle  too  eccentric 
even  for  a  popular  professional.  He  is  bringing 
out  an  oratorio  in  which  a  Mr.  Folkestone  Miles 
is  deeply  interested,  and  which  Francis  Poofer,  a 
musical  critic  of  light  and  leading,  and  who  writes 
oratorios  himself,  says  will  fail,  let  Wharton 
try  all  he  may  to  force  it  down  the  throats  of  the 
public,  and  take  the  principal  tenor  part  in  it,  and 
all  that  nonsense.  But  Philip  Wharton  says  it 
shall  succeed,  and  slaps  the  oack  of  Mr.  Miles, 
— who  is  his  sole  and  permanent  accompanyist  at 
all  the  concerts,  and  wno  is  duing  very  well  indeed 
—and  adds  that  he  means  it  to  be  the  big  hit  of 
the  season. 
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Yes — an  eoeentrio  man,  Mr.  Wharton.  He 
walks  all  the  way  to  the  Westminster  Brid£[e 
Boad  to  have  his  hair  cut  at  Broaibrook's  '*  Hair 
Cutting  Saloon  and  Fashionable  Emporium  " — an 
establishment  all  plate  glass  fronts  wax  dummieSy 
and  ivory  hair  brushes — and  how  Mr.  Broadbrook 
managed  to  start  such  a  business  as  that,  all  of  a 
sudden  too,  no  one  in  Lambeth,  awaro  of  Mr. 
Broadbrook's  antecedents,  has  ever  been  able  to 
make  out. 

Phil  Wharton  knows,  and  Folkestone  Miles  can 
make  a  very  tolerable  guess. 

THE  E2rD. 


A  DAY  IN  SUMMER. 

£T  HARRIET  KENDALU 

MELODIC  US  trance  1 
The  dreamy  murmurings  of  bees  and  flowers 
Aglint  with  dewy  fringe ; 

All  things  as  fair 
As  though  each  hour  did  hinge 
Tpon  a  sunbeam,  and  the  life  of  care 
Were  for  awhile  forgot,  and  all  life's  pains. 

The  gilten  chains 
Of  sunlif^ht  trail  athwart  the  odorous  bowers. 
And  lovingly  enclasp  the  drowsy  pines 
Which  sleep  uncertainly. 
Fretted  perchance 
By  the  soft  drip,  the  silver  harmony 
Of  ductile  rivulets,  which  flin^  aside 
Their  nectar  to  the  shores  which  dumbly  seek 
For  more  and  more ; 
While  water-lilies  chide 
The  tiny  waves  that  into  dimples  break 
Upon  their  crest  till  every  chalice  shines, 
Or  dart  away  in  many  an  artless  freak 
Along  the  reaches  of  ambrosial  gloom. 
Where  dew-stars,  woven  like  tissues  in  the  loom 

Of  flowers  and  grasses,  spread 
A  banquet  for  the  gods,  rich  ofienng,  meet 
For  fabled  deities.    What  is  so  sweet 
As  to  beguile  this  life  of  half  its  years. 
And  bask  once  more  in  youth's  delirious  joya. 
And  think  its  ravishments  are  more  tbr.n  toys. 
Are  things  that  time  can  never  mar  with  tears  ? 

A  peaceful  lake 
En  mirrors  cteep  the  beauty  of  the  skies 
With  azure  sort  as  blue  of  infants'  eyes. 

While  languid  willows  bow 
To  their  own  shadow  in  the  limpid  glass. 
Which  doubles  all  the  rainbow  ayes  that  pass 

Into  a  maze 
Of  wondrous  loveliness  before  the  gaze. 

Long,  latticed  lines 
Of  light  melt  into  many  a  purple  change  . 

Where  snowy  cloudlings  range* 
O'er  streaks  of  carmine  with  a  lazy  grace. 

As  here  and  there  a  flake 
Of  downy  amber,  pillowed  on  the  brow 
Of  some  high  mountain,  half  absorbed  in  haze* 
Doth  lose  itself  in  all  the  varied  shades 
Of  lustrous  amethyst  and  green,  which  lace 
The  skv  from  west  to  east  where  Orient  glows 
The  oro  of  day  on  many  a  breaking  rose. 
Arcadian  glades  I 
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\Vhere  it  w6ald  6eem  ill- timed  for  tongue  to  prate, 

Where  waves  of  verdure  softly  undulate 

In  blossoming  luxuriance,  while  birds 

Beixl  challenges  from  wood  to  wood,  and  fays 

Tread  graceful  measures  to  the  blackbird's  lays ; 

And  many  a  floweret  spells 
Its  little  history  in  neighbonring  dells. 

Flowers  have  not  words 
For  language,  but,  like  music,  stirring  deep 
The  poet^s  soul  where  memories  never  sleep, 
Their  language  is  from  worlds  to  which  thoughts 
tend 

In  loftiest  moments,  and  half  comprehend. 
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r£  reaJ,  at  times,  of  hearts  whose  throbbing 
has  ceased,  and  of  lives  whose  hopes  are 
dead,  and  that  they  live  throughout  the  remainder 
of  their  span,  crushed  and  hopeless.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  this.  Where  is  the  human  heart 
without  a  longing ;  where  is  the  human  life  with- 
out a  hope  ?  I  venture  to  think  that  neither 
exists.  £ven  the  wretched  suicide,  who  has  lived 
his  life,  and  persuaded  himself  that  there  is 
nothing  remaining  to  him  here  but  canker  and 
decay,  goes  down  to  his  death  with  a  horrible  hope 
—the  hope  of  oblivion .  To  the  end  of  his  existence 
he  is  propelled  by  a  longing. 

It  IS  pleasanter  to  reflect  upon  the  thousands 
around  us  who  do  hope  on  patiently  to  the  end, 
who  wait  in  beautiful,  trustful  faith  for  God's 
good  time  to  bring  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
heart-longings,  and  yield  to  them  that  which  they 
desire ;  the  thousands  of  our  own  Christian  faith 
aloue  who  lean  their  lives  throughout  the  dull 
weariness  of  probation  on  the  promise  of  the 
singer  who  san^,  "  0,  rest  in  the  Lord,  wait 
natiently  for  Him,  and  He  shall  give  thee  thy 
oeart's  desire." 

The  learned  and  unlearned  sceptic  may  scoff  at 
this,  and  point  in  refutation  to  tne  thousands  who 
journey  to  their  end  with  their  heart's  desire  nn- 
granteid.  What  matter?  The  sceptic  may  be 
r^ht,  but  I  hold  the  simple  thousands  who  go 
down  to  their  rest  with  their  faith  in  Qod's  better 
knowledge  unabaf«d  to  be  in  happier  wise  than 
the  <)ue6tioner  who  ''knows  not  what  we  know." 
For  it  may  well  be  that  they  find  the  fulfilment  of 
their  heart's  desire  beyond. 

And  here,  in  connection  with  our  learned  sceptic, 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  slight  digression  anent  a 
stray  thought  which  occurs  to  me,  and  which  may 
be  well  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  comprehensive 
words  which  I  have  just  quoted :  O,  rest  in  the 
Lord,  wait  patiently  for  Him,  and  He  shall  g^ve 
thee  thy  heart's  desire." 

They  tell  us,  some  of  these  mighty  and  master- 
ful Bavauts  who  cloud  the  world  of  our  simple 
enjoyment  with  their  ponderous  questioning,  and 
look  down  upon  us  from  their  lofty  heights  of 
nebulosity  with  pitying  scorn,  that  our  dear  Eng- 
^h  language  is  a  oarbarous,  cri1>bed  and  untutor^ 
tengue;  a  scanty  piece  of  machinery  even  for  the 
dullards  that  we  are,  and  yet — and  yet  this  beauti- 
ful comprehensive  thought  that  I  have  written 


here  above  is  of  our  despised  Eufflish  language — 
the  outcome  of  a  translation  into  tne  vulgar  tongue 
assuredly,  but  this  fact  alone  throws  the  truth  of 
this  negation  of  the  savant's  argument  into  greater 
relief. 

For  the  language  that  has  given  to  us  our 
version  of  the  Scriptures  is  likewise  that  which 
causes  to  shine  for  us,  clear  as  noonday,  the 
subtlest  thought  of  such  diverse  poetical  thinkera 
as  Shakespeare  and  Charles  Dickens;  it  is  also 
the  language  that  lent  itself  so  readily  to  produce 
the  beautitul  melody  of  rhythmic  sound  in  which 
George  Eliot  was  wont  to  clothe  her  higher  flights 
of  thought. 

And  yet  our  English  tongue  is  barbarous, 
cribbed,  and  untutored;  the  tongue  that  has  given 
to  the  whole  world  the  greatest  poetry  that  the 
nations  can  produce,  the  tongue  that  even  now  is 
the  mother  tongue,  save  the  one  solitary  exception 
amongst  our  neighbours,  of  the  four  great  hving 
singers,  whose  singing  finds  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
the  cultivated  or  the  quickened  pulse  of  the  masses  ! 
The  thought  is  ludicrous. 

Where  may  be  or  what  may  be  the  soul  of  the 
self -satisfied  savant  (I  can  see  him  now  with  his 
high  black  neckerchief,  his  pince-nez,  and  his  sub- 
lime air  of  inciedulitv),  who  can  con  those  self- 
same words  on  which  I  have  built  this  slight 
di^ession,  those  dozen  and  odd  words  that  con- 
tain a  whole  world  of  beautiful  feeling,  a  whole 
plethora  of  poetry,  and  then  turn  to  us  with  a 
pitying  shragof  his  stooped  shoulders,  and  express 
nis  profound  regret  that  a  nation  stimulated  by 
such  reasonable  desires  to  emerge  from  the  bar- 
barons  darkness  in  which  it  is  blindly  gropine, 
should  fail  to  reach  that  glimmer  of  light  whicli 
would  shed  a  flood  of  truth  and  wisdom  upon  ii<i 
unmusical  mind.  The  words  doubtless  are  meant 
to  convey  something ;  Monsieur  h  Savant  will  go 
so  far  as  to  admit  ^at,  and  to  our  brute  intelli- 
gences it  is  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  Monsieur 
le  Savant,  that  they  may  in  some  dull  measure 
appeal,  but  beyond  that — ^their  music  and  poetiy— 
bah !  well,  beyond  that.  Monsieur  le  Savant  can 
only  shrug  his  profound  shoulders.  And  yet  these 
same  words  were  sufficient  to  draw  from  the  divinest 
musician  of  our  century  the  divinist  song  of  his 
soul.  What  is  that  to  j^ofmeur  2e  iSavan^  f  Felix 
Mendelssohn  was  as  barbarous  as  ourselves ;  his 
com  patriot,  the  enlightened  scientist,  Herr  Wagner, 
has  proved  that  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  our 
friend  the  wiseacre.  Well,  let  us  shrug  our 
shoulders  in  our  turn,  and  be  content ;  we  will 
keep  Felix  and  his  barbarisms,  and  leave  the  Ger- 
man, god  of  tongue  and  trumpet  to  our  eclectic 
critic. 

The  heart-yearnings  of  Humanity !  What  a 
sum  total  they  would  make,  could  they  be  laid 
bare  in  one  vista  to  our  gaze  I  What  a  hidden 
world  of  comedy  and  tragedy  would  burst  upon 
usin  this  motley  panorama ! 

The  common-place,  generic  passions  of  mankind, 
that  serve  the  novelist  as  comer-stones  in  the 
fabric  of  his  endless  romances,  and  give  to  the 
philosopher  a  basis  on  which  to  moralize  or  to 
build  up  his  science  of  humanity — ^what  are  they 
compared  to  the  inner  secret  life  of  humanity,  the 
life  that  ^e,  the  outsiders,  wot  not  of  P 

The  little  children  have  their  heart-longings; 
you  see  the  dim  reflection  of  them,  mayhap,  in  a 
little  ux)tumed  angel  face,  seeking  for  something 
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that  is  denied  to  its  young  life.  Looking  for  lore, 
it  may  be;  the  love  that  is  the  breath  of  life  to 
these  little  ones,  but  which  death  or  neglect  has 
^bbed  them  (k.  And  an  unutterable  sadness 
steals  into  the  heart  of  the  little  lonely  unit,  and 
th6  cot,  untouched  by  the  gentle  mother  hand,  is 
but  a  weary,  desolate  restmg-place  to  the  little 
troubled  soul.  For  such  a  child  as  this  will  weep 
its  heart  out  on  the  unsmoothed  pillow,  and  think, 
mayhap,  in  its  little  confused  way,  that  Gcd's 
universe  is  covered  with  a  great  cloud  that  shuts 
out  from  its  young  life  something  that  should  be 
present  ^th  it,  but  which  the  child-mind  knows 
of  only  by  its  absence. 

There  are,  too,  the  heart-yearnings  of  youth, 
when  the  boy  attains  the  time  of  budding  man* 
hood,  and  all  the  world  looks  fair.  What  a  merry, 
happy  time  it  is !  How  we,  of  sober  manhood, 
looK  back  upon  that  time,  and  wish  that  it  might 
be  our's  again !  We  look  upon  the  budding  man- 
hood of  our  sons,  and  think  what  a  ^iece  of  incon- 
sequential, irresponsible  frivolity  it  is,  and  yet  we 
envy  it  I  We  fiii.d  ourselves  wishing  that  we  were 
inconsequential,  irresponsible  frivohties  ourselves 
again. 

But  we  must  not  laugh  at  the  thoughts  and  the 
passions  of  tibe  time  of  vouth.  It  is  a  merry,  care- 
less time,  and  harmless;  the  world  would  be 
happier  if  it  might  know  only  perennial  youth, 
and  the  dulness  of  age  were  swept  away  from  its 
ken.  But  it  may  not  be,  and  youth,  like  age, 
serves  its  little  turn  in  this  world : 

As  on  the  whirligig  of  time 
We  circle  with  tho  seasons. 

The  time  of  yonth  is  rich  in  heart-^eamin^B. 
Then  it  is  that  the  youngster,  boy  or  girl,  begins 
to  find  that  he  or  she  possesses  a  heart  that  is 
made  to  yearn.  He,  for  his  part,  cleaves  to  the 
maiden  of  his  secret  choice,  his  heart  yearns  for 
her,  but  his  poor  inexpenence  does  not  permit  him 
U>  nose  more  than  half  an  eye-lash  towards  her. 
Aad  his  soul  will  go  out  in  bitter  outpourings 
concerning  the  want  of  comprehension  displayed 
by  maidens  in  general,  and  this  maiden  in  parti- 
cular, who  probably  is  sublimely  ignorant  of  his 
devotioDt  is,  in  her  turn,  fe^ng  her  soul 
up6li  some  hopeless  yearning  for  another  Adonis- 
likQ  being,  whose  heart,  as  yet,  does  not  yearn  for 
anybody.  So  runs  the  world  away.  Well,  well, 
as  X  ventured  to  remark  before,  we  must  not  dare 
to  laugh  too  much  at  the  thoughts  and  the  pas- 
sions of  young  people,  for  it  is  &r  easier  to  htugh 
than  to  suffer.  And  I  dombt  not  that  the^r  suner 
much  in  their  little  romances,  and  that  their  souls 
sicken  with  the  non-fulfilment  of  their  secret  de- 
sires at  readily  as  those  of  an  older  generation  are 
bowed  down  by  disappointment. 

I  think,  indleed,  that  too  little  is  made  by  sober 
age  of  the  heart-longings  of  youthfulness ;  that 
we  are  too  apt  to  speak  of  young  folk's  desires  as 
"  childish  nonsense,'*  and  so  forth ;  for  the  worm 
may  enter  into  the  young  bud,  and  eat  into  its 
better  life  unknown  and  unperoeived. 

Bat  what  shaH  we  say  of  the  heart-longings  of 
old  age  P  It  would  be  thdu^t  that  after  uie  heart 
had  passed  through  the  fierce  light  of  the  noon- 
day of  life^  the  yearning  for  oonSort  and  plenty, 
and  the  longings  of  ambition  or  what-not,  that  it 
had  reached  a  haven,  the  haven  of  old  age,  when  it 
might  be  still  and  at  peaoa  Alas !  it  is  yet  a  tur- 


bulent time  for  the  longing  souL  Mayhap  it  Is 
a  deserted,  weary  old  age,  and  the  longing  for 
love,  as  with  the  little  child,  encompasses  its  bdng. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  beloved  one  has  wandered 
astray,  and  the  trembling  heart,  remembering  ita 
loved  one  as  it  was  when  it  babbled  in  its  innocence 
at  the  mother's  knee,  yearns  in  secret  to  fold  the 
stray  sheep  again  to  her  bosom,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  those  dear,  forgotten  times — ^forgotten 
because  they  are  lost  to  the  memoxy  of  all  but  her. 
She  nourishes  them  in  secret,  and  while  those  of 
the  younger  generation  are  prattling  about  their 
little  cares,  she,  with  lack-lmtre  eve,  is  dreaming 
of  the  child  who  has  passed  from  her  life,  who  is 
to  those  around  her  but  a  name  to  be  whispered, 
but  who  is  to  her  poor  longing  soul  a  thing  of 
flesh  and  blood,  to  be  yearned  for  as  only  the  heart 
of  a  mother  may  yearn. 

And  yet  I  doubt  not  that  she  finds  comfort — 
aye,  eternal  comfort— in  that  promise  of  the  singer 
for  which  Monsieur  le  Savant  has  his  ready  sn^er : 
0  rest  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for  Him,  and 
He  shall  give  thee  thy  heart's  desire."  Iliis  is 
faith,  beautiful  faith. 

This  is  but  a  brief  paper,  and  there  is  one  out- 
come of  this  secret  heart-desire  which  I  must 
touch  in  brief.  That  is,  the  indefinite,  indeecribable 
heart-yearning  which  finds  it  vent  in  religioD.  It 
is  a  good  and  wholesome  emotion,  this  hidden  void 
in  iSie  soul,  which  the  love  and  worship  of  God 
Almighty  fills,  and  it  yields  to  those  who  {^asp  it 
an  ecstasy  that  no  other  human  emotion  can 
surpass.  It  partakes  of  that  faUh  which  is  the 
scientist's  bane,  but  which  I,  in  all  humbleness, 
hold  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  latter  day  life. 
For  Faith  is  a  wonderful  gift*  a  God-given  gift ;  it 
is  a  thing  like  musip,  an  indescribable  entity  which 
feeds  the  lives  of  thousands  around  ns.  Do  not 
let  us  call  this  faith,  which  moulds  the  multitude, 
a  thing  of  priestly  witchcraft,  as  the  savage 
opponents  of  j[)eism,  intoxicated  by  the  audacity 
of  their  arguments,  would  have  us  call  it.  It  may 
be  that  the  rolling  of  the  years  will  bting  our 
children's  children  to  a  time  when  faith  is  an  un- 
known Quantity  in  the  economy  of  life,  and  we  of 
this  darkened  age  can  but  pray  that  some  efful- 
gence, which  is  denied  to  our  clouded  sight,  may 
burst  upon  the  unborn  millions,  whose  fathers  are 
now  nourished  by  this  same  faith,  to  supply  its 
place  in  their  lives,  «re  they  oust  them  adnft  from 
this  sheet  anchor  that  now  grapples  securely  the 
millions  of  mankind. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decrjr  th^  advanoes  of 
science,  or  the  efPorts  of  the  scientistfl,  for  sdence 
is  tbe  keyhole  of  truth ;  but  let  us,  before  all 
things,  he  straightforward.  If  science  should 
prove,  in  the  hereafter,  that  God  is  not  God,  and 
the  mournful  theory  is  breathed  into  the  minds  of 
men,  woe  be  to  the  men  of  light  and  leading  who 
shatter  the  hop«  of  their  fellows,  if  they  do  not 
raise  up  some  embodiment  of  the  divinely  Beauti- 
ful to  fill  the  void  that  the  higher  yearnings  of 
the  human  soul  will  ever  feel. 

But  we  of  this  age  may  almost  test  free  from 
this  surmising'  and  lean  our  heart-yeaminffs  still 
upon  the  promise  of  the  singer.  The  cloud  is 
upon  us,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  now,  and  it 
is  upon  a  future  generation,  mayhap,  with  a  wiser 
intelligence  than  ours,  that  it  will  buTst.  May 
this  future  generation  of  our  flesh  and  blood 
emerge  from  out  its  fury  unscathed. 


SULPHOLINE  LOTION. 

Ite  CO?  fiv  Skin  DiieaMf.  In  a  f«w  dan  they 
MdrclT  tedt  tmv.    To  mmn  a  C3Mr  Skin,  m 

A  BBTtflou  appHeatioo.  BeraUfUny  ftafraat 
FBftdly  hnrmlM.  Core*  i»ld-Han^Hnf  Skin  Dit- 
MHL  AMoBUttMiMBitilbllirv.  It  rrflaovfli  erwy 
^aictHmiA,  BcMiiflH  and  pNMrrm 
Ttoe  b  nrody  U7  eruption  but  will  yidd  to 
 a  ftv  dajik  Mid  oommrace  to  fade 


W7.  «T«  if ■aainlwglj  paat  cure.  Oidinary  lAmDlei, 
RdMa  bMdUM.  mat,  rooshnMi.  ranUh  as  if  by 
mtpt;  tUM  oM,  cndnrinc  ikin  diaorden,  ccumA, 
M  c  »nii^  Mtm,  prwteo*  tetter,  irf  yriaaa.  how- 
mrdKnir  noted,  -SnlphSine- ■uccraafkillj  attacks 
li  Mttra  ttK  aaioiaoiiJai  which  mostly  cause  these 
nMhdy,  fnilslda.  paiafttl  affections,  and  prodcoes  a 


te,  n«Bdi.  sopcte,  healthy  skin. 
'  ^  dbr^Ssinistaeve 
BOTTLES.  «a 
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BIU.TB.       QUIMINS  AND  IRON 
mnom  BraaoY.  TONIO 

^  QUlJilNB  AHD  mON  TONIC.-By  in- 
fMei  on  lilh.  oiridiinff  the  blood,  and  stranfth^ 
aj(  lbs  Bassnitt  system,  the  maailbld  synptons  of 
'  yew,  appetite  retains,  flrtiipie  eeases. 
I,  a  noKal  acceasiop  of  straoilh  and 
vhote  system,  ahandantly  prores  the 
lie  only  is  of  any  usei 
ad 
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),  Bodlesi- 


3oM>y  ^ 

^  QUIlflNE  AMD  IBON  TOIQC-lt  braces 
<p  ftt  waskuMd  Mrrona  system  ana  inaeases  the 
i^nfft  sf  the  peW  nfcpidly  '"■p*"««^j  the  «ie- 
9iaHd  britabU  eenditioB  resulting  from  prostrmtcd 
  E«ck  Boiiie  contalgs  «  dosea. 


(IBiilT  MENTAL  trrtCbAUiH.  riirx  bh  a 
^  (iUIVDiE  AND  IBOM  TUNIC,  which,  by 
■  nwoilliv  hiiasnce  on  the  body  and  nenree, 
Rptn  tkt  iBfeges  eaoaed  by  orertazinc  the  bmin 
PM«,  md  10  ifvcB  raaUy  mental  rtrengin.  It  costs 
IfitKkdMs.  Heftaee  ImHadonsL 
fJUAT  DIOESnVE  STIUENQTH.  PEPPER'S 
^UINUiS  AND  IRON  TONIC  strengthens 
At  Moiaek,  stopping  sbikinc  sensatknie,  remerse 

k»MrF«pp«^l\Diiie  elway s  Inereasee  the  appetite. 

to  in  neceaitylfor  beer.  wine,  or  spirit  is 
nwieL  ^oUibrciHmlataeTerywherat  butihiristcn 
^ jbIj  F«fpac^  a^MifC,  and  not  a  miztoreof  the 
cnttpoondin*.  Bottles,  4s.  64  each, 
wamsfs  ftM  by  ParoeU  Poet,  en  ssoding  ibe 
•Baattoitsmps  or  P.  a  Order  to  John  PeDperft 
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TARAXACUM 

AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

A  rLUID  KXTRACT  OV 

^  UNDEUON  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 
S»BMABtibiljoM  Remedy. 

^iktUsad 
^"PliksibsBoweK 

JOAUUH 

TA.  ilACUM°^a»i^'Tpo^^ 
Jjy*.  ™  action,  morse  the  stomach  rery 
v?^'  XMsad  ghring  a  sense  of  clestneas  and  oomfort 
^t^^?^  nwqrmptansoritTW  derai«»- 
hssdsehe.  toffidity.  eoetSTeness,  flatukDoe^ 
fvdtaia,  ssnse  of  over-repletiOB,  shoolder  pohia, 
^^PKM  to  food,  genena  dieoomlort  anddc- 
2Tfti?.W^*^«*-  It  leprepaied  solely 
V'^^F^^^^"""^  Insist  on  haTSigit;  many 
wffl  tnr  to  seU  their  own.  Botlles.  U.  9^ 
Ti±^iJf*^^Cbmatm  0fmiwhan,  8ent  by 
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I  or  liver  eomplaint. 


LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

m  BMV.    THB  BAVmn.     *BX  CHSAPMT. 

BitoBie  rmm  ooMom  *o  kaib. 
ncmram  baib  noM  riDnio. 
S  GBmsMxazicpourBLS 

 y,  the  Bnlphnr  Restorer 

i,ZJ  "-J"  o«ec»i  a  great  alterati^jn.  By  a 
gJjKdsB, Manely  pctcepaUe  eren  to  watd^l 


VJ»  )mt  is  actaal^  grey,  the 

gJjKdsB, Manely  pctcepaUe  eren  lo  watcbftii 
?*2?<  "wpei  darker  sbsdm  wiU  be  aitained.  In 
iS?l£f^  S'^A^SS?''^.  chsnge.oecnrs, 
S. 1— MwMliii  that  lo&  will  be- 


sctttf  cannot 
«wujw,  Ac.,  prevails, 
piastering  the  hair 
lacgeboCUes  


the  Salphor  Rertorer  Is 
s«| »  nuR  of  ekaolinesB.  e 

^  -Mot  Ksolt  from  daily  .  

^"^^■•e.  Sold  erseywlimin  laae  M.^»«.  Huwu. 
*^  >  Pbt,  la  Id  eaa^  Be  soreS  hare  Lod^^a 

LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


Caicaom  arbca  tooth  pabtb  bt 

■^tUs  deliekms  Aiomatic  DentUHoe  & 
uSLn.^  teeth  beeonsee  wUte,  soond,  and 
SSfiSi^P^'  It  Isexceeding5r^ft«JpS.r^ 
v^far  Tsmorlnc  iBcrasUtions  of  tartar 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT YOUR  HOUSES. 

IT  ii  moit  remarkftble,  prerenting  or  glTiiig  Instant 
nliel  in  HeadaohM,  Sea  or  BiUoas  Sioknees,  Oontti- 
pation,IndigoBtion,La8aitade,Heartbam,FeTeri8nOoIdB, 
and  qnlcMy  r«Ueves  or  cores  Smallpox,  Measles,  Scarlet, 
Typhns  and  other  Ferers,  Emptiye  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  containing  Injnrions  ingredients, 
pnt  forward  by  nnprlncipled  persons  in  ImitaUon  of  Py- 
retic Saline.  Pyretic  Saline  Is  warranted  not  to  contain 
Magnesia  or  any  substance  likely  to  prodnoe  gallstones  or  other  oaloaieou  and  gonty 

Sold  hy  da  ChemUtM  in  Boutu,  2s.  M.,  48.  M.,  lU.,  and  21«. 

LAMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP- 

Perfect  Luxury,   In  Bottles  2s  and  48  6d. 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 
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Many  Thousand  Vdames  of  the  Best  Books  of  the 
Past  New  Season  are  in  elxcalation  at 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY 

FRESH  00 PIES  ABE  ADDED  as  the  de- 
mand increases,  and  an  ample  snpply  is  pro- 
vided of  all  Forthcoming  Books  of  general 
interest  as  they  are  Isened  from  the  prtfss. 
•  SUBSCRIPTION  Ml  Is.  FEB  ANNUM. 
Prospectuses  Pasted  Free  on  Application. 


M ITDIE'S  SELECT  LIBBABT  (Limited). 

80  to  80,  Nbw  Oxvobd  Stbbbt  ; 
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SUN  FIBE  AND  LIFE  OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  St.,  B.C.;  Charing  Cross, 
&W.  Oxford  St.  (comer  of  Yere  St),  W. 
FIRE.  Established  17lO.Home  and  Foreign 
Insnraaoes  at  moderate  rates. 
LIFE.  EsUblishediaiO.  Specially  low  rates 
for  yoimg  lives.  Laige  bonases.  immediate 
settlemeiit  of  claims. 
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Now  leady,  the  flrsl  Atmnal  Tolnme,  eon- 
talniag  8  toL  Novels,  Tales,  Essays  and 
Poems,  by  F.  W.  Robinson,  W.  Sime,  A.  G. 
Swtnbnme,  Theodore  Waits,  Phil  Robinson, 
Edwin  Whelpton,  Moy  Thomas,  Charles  B. 
Paseoe  Tighe  Bopklns,  Savile  Clarke,  Alice 
King,  Robert  Steggall,  Evelyn  R.  Oreen, 
Re  Henry,  Grace  Stebbing,  Susan  OreM, 
Jean  Middlemass,  Clement  Scott,  Philip  B. 
Marston,  Panl  Benison,  Evelyn  Jerrolo,  J. 
W.  S  herer,  Gordon  Stables,  C.  Kmger,  H. 
V.  Rees,  J.  M.  Barrie,  C.  S.  Cheltnam,  Mabel 
Collins,  Emma  Marshall,  P.  P.  Jephson,  The 
Aathor  of  *'  Mrs.  JTemingham'e  Journal,''  the 
Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money." 
etc.,  etc^  etc.,  etc. 


In  koiuboeM  Clotk 

BieMy  QUt,  7«.  M.  QUt  Bdgw,  8f.  fid. 

Index  and  Tide  Page,  One  Penny, 
for  Binding,  Two  Shillings. 


One  Penny  Baeh. 

'  THE  CBTSm  STORIES. 

"^borooghly  sound  aad  wholesome,  and  es- 
sentiaily  well  adapted  lot  family  reading."-^ 

Daity  X«wu 
A  complete  story  every  month  by  a  popular 
author.  Price  One  Penny,  lUiistrated. 

1.  The  Woman  who  Bared  Him. 

F.  W.  1>rtbt«e«>1>. 

5.  Heiress  of  Castle  RusselL  '*  Oraoe." 
8.  Rescued  from  Rome.  Lester  LoctoB. 
4.  Daisy  March,  tbe  Prison  Flower. 

Author  of  Female  Life  In  Prison." 

6.  Aaron's  Harvest.  a  H.  M.  Bridge. 
6.  His  Highness.  E.  Oswald. 
%  His  One  Friend. 

Author  of  '<  ATrap  to  Oatch  a  Bonbeam.** 
8.  Mike  o' the  Shannon.  MBS.Lysaght 
Ruth  BarUett's  Victory.  Laura  M.  Lane. 
10.  The  House  in  Bullion  Court. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitmaiu. 
IL  Jem's  Hopes.  Maude  Jeanne  Fi  anc 
1%,  Barbe's  Seoret  Jean  Middlemas. 

18.  Male's  Seasons.       Mrs.  Mackarness. 

14.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Coppers. 

liOuiia  £.  Dobree. 

15.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  **  Alison." 

16.  SirValeAine'sYietory.  Emm*  Marshall. 

17.  A  Brave  Young  Heart.  Laurie  Lanjtfeldt. 

18.  Dermot  O'Hara, '  v  J.  CallWi  11. 

19.  Her  Crooked  Ways.  S.  Gregg. 

90.  Muriel's  Trials.  Margaret  Grant. 

91.  A  JUteu  Womaa.  M|s.  Lysaght. 
99.  Wait  Awhile.  L  Indermalr. 
28.  Tiro  Masters.  C.  L  Pring  e. 
94.  The  Legacy  of  a  Lady.  T.  Froat. 

96.  An  Engiiah  Ruse. 

Author  of  **  Mrs.  Jemyngham's  Joomal.'' 
98.  The  Cruise  of "  The  Petrel  ' 

F*  ^  Holmee. 

97.  Twe  Young  Wives.       Grace  Stebb  ng. 

98.  Stolen  Away.  "Susie?' 

99.  Having  Her  Own  Way.  Edith  a  Keny on. 

80.  The  Yioarof  Avalton.  Betsey  Hammon. 

81.  How  Ailsa  Saved  Her  YiUage.  W.  Sime. 
89.  Grace  Eacott's  Good  Flgut  Alice  King. 
88.  At  the  Well*        Maude  Jeanne  Franc 

84.  The  Measure  of  His  Sin.  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen. 

85.  Ihe  Would  be  a  Iiadr.  B.  J.  Lyeagikt, 
80.  Mlea  Burton's  Pxejudiee.  .  F«  A.  Groom. 

87.  The  Old  Major.      Henrietta  Marshall. 

88.  Unchanged  Through  Ohsnff^ 

H«  *•  Williams. 

89.  Tolling, Rejolelng,8orrowini?.  H.Major. 

40.  Through  Thioa  and  Thin.  L.  E.  Dobree. 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  Dusky  Wife.  S.  J.  Larter. 
49.  In  Due  Season.  EteSn  r  Hdlmes. 
48.  Austi.i's  Fall.  Emma  Raymond  Pitman. 

44.  A  Staffordshire  OirL  A.  C.  nell. 

45.  Miser's  Money.  laaao  PlejdeU. 
48.  Onndrede'a  Two  Loven.        C.  Lirley. 

47.  Out  d  the  Storm.  B.  J.  Lysaght. 

48.  Sown  in  Borrow.  T.  F.  Sonthee. 
Also  published  in.  volume  form,  each 

volume  containing  twelve  complete  stories. 
Handsome  colotired  picture  cover,  by 
Edmund  Evans,  Is.  fid.  in  Cloth  Boardn,  9s 

R.  WILLOUGHBT,  97,  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


posed,  purchased  the  "Nonpareil"  VeWeteen,  have  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  material  sold  to  them  had  no  trade  mark  whatever  on  the  back,  or  in 
some  cases  a  smadgy  imitation  that  might  pass  master  for  anything  by  a 
little  explanation  from  an  interested  shopkeeper.  The  "  Nonpareil  Trade 
Mark  is  dfstinct  in  all  rcbpects,  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  finer  qualities  are  equal  in  appearance  and  wear  better  than 
the  very  best  Lyons  Silk  Velvet,  and  cost  only  a  quarter  tlie 
price.  Can  be  purchased  of  all  leading  retailers,  from 
2s.  to  6s.  the  yard. 

Wholesale  Agents-  J.  H.  Fuller,  92,  Watling  Street,  London; 
John  R.  Taylor,  61,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 


LADIES  are  warned  against  the  false  pretences  of  those 
Drapers  who,  not  having  the  NoxPAREiL  "  Vel- 
VETEBM  in  stock,  seek  by  misrepresentation  to  foist  npon 
their  customers  a  common  make  of  Velveteen.  For  the 
protection  of  the  pablic,  the  genuine  **  Nonpareil  *'  has 
the  Trade  Mark  stamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard,  thus 
ladies  can  protect  themselves  by  always  turning  to  the 
back  of  the  fabric  to  find  this  evidence  of  genuine  quality. 
The  Manufacturers,  through  their  Agents,  are  continually 
receiving  letters  from  ladies  who  having,  as  they  sup. 
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"  The  Clean  Black  Lead."-F«fo  Pru, 
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JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 
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E.  JAMES  AND  SONS, 

Sole  Makers,  FLTMOUTH. 


The  "  Queen  "  &  Sinclair's  Cold  Water  Soap. 

A  Lady  writes  to  the  Queen—"  I  recommend  It  to  ercry  boufewtAi  j  It  fVf] 
me  and  material ;  economlMt  ftiel,  aa  the  dothca  reqmre  leas  lubUng  and 
noboUiof.-     MEVtR  BE  WITHOUT 

SINCLAIR'S 

CDLD  WATER 

SOAP 

iaitfty  Oilmen  ^  Oroeen  tveryvkere. 

A  BOON  TO 

  .     POOR  &  RICH  ALIKE 

The  MAGltTcLl^NSER^'^ln  daily  use  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  all  classes.  Removes  Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort. 
SAVRS  nOMliir.  Ubourjimejemper  d  Fuel 
T.  SINCLAIB,  Southwark,  London;  and 
65.  Whitechapel,  Liverpool.  


mohest  Custard!  Without  Basil  Half  the  cost  A  Trouble!  1 1 

Choice  I   Delicious  1 1 
A  Great  Luxury  I I  I 


BIRD'S 


CUSTARD 

^n^'i::^iiri'^i::rV  If  M  Ell 

ALFRED  BIRD  &  SONS,  BIRMINGHAM, 
wm  Band  on  recaipt  of  addrMS,  the  new  and  enlarged  ediUon, 
onQT  FRFF    ''PASTRT  and  SWEETS.'* 
—A  Little  Work  containing  Practical  Hints 
and  Original  Recipes  for  Tasty  Dishes  for 
the  Dinner  and  Supper  Table. 


HannaCake 

The5ubsWeiat£astorOil 


The  mildest  and  most  agreeable  aperient  known.  A 
first-class  Family  Medicine  for  every  hoasehold. 
Highly  approved  by  adults— readily  taken  by  children. 
Admirably  adapted  for  females  on  every  occasion. 
Does  not  gripe,  and  leaves  no  bad  effect  like  oil.  Un- 
surpassed as  a  digestive  tablet,  and  **  sweet  as  sugar." 
Ask  for  Manna  Cake,  and  see  that  you  get  it.  Price 
Ud.  per  cake,  12  for  Is.  Sd.,  through  any  Chemist  or 
Medicine  Vendor.  Wholesale  of  Babclat'b  Edwards, 
Hovbndbn's,  Newbury's,  Mat  Roberts,  Sanger  & 
Sons,  Sutton  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 
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THEORICINftL  : 
&  ONLY  GENUINE 


WRIGHT  S"»E' 
^COAL  TAR 
'4  SOAP 


V%  SOAP 

raa  tut  CUflc  OF  SK  N  DISEASES, 
iPMTtcT 'TSftSlfS  SHALLPOX*SMR^ 
w  V  WRIGHT  &  C?  SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


"Vary  Digestible— NQtritloot— Palatable— Batlsfying^Excellent  in  QaaUty— 
PerfeetlT  free  from  Orit— Reqniret  neither  boiUng  or  etraining- Made  in  a  minute." 
^Vide  Lemcet,  BrUUh  Medical  Journal,  de.; 

Allen  &  Hanburys' 


Malted 
Farinaceous 


FOOD 


For  Infants 
and  Invalids, 


 ^   ^     ^     _  .  tvfpMng  att  that  U  requirtd  /er 

yrmjl^h'tmdboite  irTa  partiaUy' $ch/ble  and  eatily  autmilable  form.  It  oiw  agmrd*  a 
nwlaininr  oihI  htaUhM  diet  for  Imvatidt  and  thoee  ttf  a  dytpeptie  tendency. 


4  highty  eonemtrtted  and  ie{f-dige$Hng  nutriment  Myo>^r 


Uy  ohUd,  after  being  at  death's  door  for  weeks  from  exhanption,  oonseqneni 
nnoneeTere  dUrrhoa,  and  inahHiiy  to  retain  any  form  of  *lnfanU*  Food^orMUk, 
began  to  improve  immediately  he  took  your  malted  preparation,  and  I  have  never 
IM«.ti»a~~tow-ght«,T.pfdljM^h.^h«do«^  ^^^^ 

Further  tettimonjf  and  JkU  directione  wUh  eaeh  Tin, 
TTN8, 6d.,  U.,2s.,  6»..  and  10a.,  BetaU  Everywher*. 
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MY  LADY'S  VALENTINE; 
OR,  Thb  Romance  of  a  RosE-BtiD. 

BY  M.  L.  JEKKIN. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THEY  always  called  her**  My  Lady/'  this  wild 
1  young  Diana  Shirley,  though  she  and  the 
'hole  of  her  belongings  were  ot"  no  higher  rank 
tban  belongs  V)  a  country  lawyer  of  birth.  Such 
a  man  was  her  father,  such  men  she,  if  she  had 
liad  any  suppositions  on  the  point,  would  have 
supposed  her  two  brothers  would  grow  into. 

Nicholas  and  Harry  were  **  cramming"  law  as 
they  phrased  it,  and  were  up  in  London ;  Geoffrey 
hid  swallowed  a  fair  share  of  the  paternal  gains 
in  being  coached  for  the  army  and  m  the  purchase 
of  his  commission.  He  was  away  in  India ;  six 
Qo&ths  ago  he  had  been  home  on  leave,  and  by  his 
presence  and  his  doings  had  enlivened  the  quasi- 
^nloess  of  Soberford,  as  the  town  of  his  birth  was 
caUed. 

There  was  a  married  half-sister,  and  down  at 
the  end  of  the  family  chain  was  Di,  '*  My  Lady,"  as 
some  one  once  called  her,  and  as  the  boys  had  con- 
doded  to  dub  her. 

So  stood  the  family  history  of  the  Shirfeys. 

February  was  well  in,  and  the  weather  was  just 
the  most  piercing  and  the  |nost  brilliantly  cold 
that  one  can  well  imagine.  The  seasons  had 
M  usual  been  indulging  in  their  customary 
Juries ;  there  had  been  a  green  Christmas  and  a 
hndding  January;  now  February  was  standing  up 
[or  the  rights  of  winter  and  asserted  herself  to  the 
fall. 

.  Nick  and  Harry  had  run  down  for  some  skat- 
ing. They  came  in  on  Friday  night,  had  a  long 
on  the  ice  on  Saturday,  and  got  through 
oanday  as  young  men  in  the  country  easily  can  do. 


They  tramped  over  to  Thorborough  for  the  service 
lunched  with  Nick  s  godfather,  the  canon,  spent 
the  afternoon  somewhere  else,  and  smoked  tho 
pipe  of  peace  with  their  brother-in-law,  the  docto^j 
m  the  evening. 

There  Di  turned  in  on  her  way  home  f/om 
church.  She  took  off  her  hat  and  she  threw  «(own 
her  gloves,  shaking  her  head,  which  owned  a  crop 
of  short  brown  hair,  and  knelt  before  the  Sre. 

•*  The  infants  are  all  in  bed,  I  supjiose  P  "  she 
said  in  a  doleful  tone. 

Her  brother-in-law  pointed  to  the  ^ock  with  his 
cigar.  / 

"  Pantomime  is  of  no  use,"  sr/I  Hany,  *'  what 
does  my  lady  know  of  the  habj/s  and  customs  of 
the  infant  man.**  / 

•*  She  knows  quite  enonch,"  answered  Di,  in 
mock  anger.  "  t^uite  en,u^gn  of  mankind  at  any 
age.  Brothers  indeed K  and  I  am  left  alone  the 
whole  of  this  blessed/day  I  Don't  I  like  a  walk  ? 
Don't  I  lik'i— there !  I've  no  patience.  I  have 
come  to  s^p  here,  Tom,  if  you've  no  objection, 
just  to  riiise  jny  spirits." 

"  B.er  spirits  generally  want  that  little  fillip  on 
Sunday  nights,  don't  they  ?  "  Nick  suggested. 

I  am  not  bound  to  answer  him,  Di,  am  I P" 
sold  Dr.  Maxwell. 

"  I  leave  it  entirely  to  your  own  judgment — 
where  is  Mary  P — up  stairs  P  " 
"  Yery  probably.**  .  . 

At  this  point  a  voice  was  heard  calling,  and  as 
Di  opened  the  door  on  the  way  to-  her  sister  tho 
call  became  distinct. 

"  If  that  is  Di,  send  her  up  to  me."  . 
The  girl  di  jnppeared,  and  a  shriek  from  a  small 
boy  soon  fr/jlowed.    Sleep  in  the  nursery  was  a 
thing  beyjnd  control,  when  Di  made  her  Sunday 
night  appearance. 

Frep<*ntly  the  supper-bell  rang,  and  Di  came 
running  downstairs. 

"  ni  come  and  kiss  you  before  I  go,  Tom,  if 
ycd  promise  to  go  to  sleep.  There's  a  delight  for 
your  active  mind  to  dream  about!"    She  opened 
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the  study  dooV,  and  stood.  **Are  you  ever 
coming,  you  three  smokers  ?   I  am  ravenous." 

"Where's  the  lady  of  the  house P'*  asked 
Nick. 

"Coming" 

"Come!" 

The  answer  was  given  over  Di's  shoulder 
by  a  tall,  fair  lady.  She  and  her  radiant  fair- 
ness made  the  brown,  gipsy-like  Di  strike  out  a 
vivid  contrast.  The  two  girls  were  like  the  two 
different  mothers,  but  each  one  had  the  fire  and 
the  vigour  of  their  father  underlying  her  own 
manner. 

"Do  yon  go  by  the  early  train  to-morrow P 
because  if  so,  I  wish  you  could  manage  to  run 
round  to—-" 

"  No,  Mary,  we  do  not,"  answered  Nick.  **  We 
are  going  to  wait  one  hour  later,  so  that  we  may 
examine  My  Lady's  valentines/' 

"  I  do  not  accept  such  vulgar  things."  . 

"Vulgar— whew  I" 

"They  are  a  most  unmitigated  farce,"  Di 
ran  on*  "  As  if  I  did  not-  know  that  you  two 
boys  sent  both  mine  last  year !  There  is  no  fun 
in  that.  A  real  mysterious  thing,  ooming  from  a 
myth,  who  lives  in  No-mau's-land,  is  the  only  fit 
notion  for  a  valentine." 

The  night  went  and  the  morning  came,  and  the 
•postman  took  a  small  packet  addressed  to  "  Lady 
I)iana  Shirley." 

There  was  a  roar  from  the  boys. 

"  Lady  Diana  Shirley !— as  good  a  joke  as  any 
heard!  "  and  Hairy,  with  his  hands  in  his 
trou^^  pockets,  sauntered  out  of  the  room,  and 
down  A  ^^£>  passage  which  commiinicated  with 
Mr.  Sh'irley  s  office. 

The:  pHiicket  was  a  mcj«t  unnoticeablc-looking 
thing,  of  .^^  moderate  a  size  as  to  be  beneath  the 
nOtibe  of  t.He  parcel  post;  neither  did  it  boast 
any  of  the  e.^&tic  caligraphy  eo  many  valentines 
ard.  graced  wit.^*  A  plain,  "firm  hand  gave  the 
name  and  addre^*^;  there  was  a  quaint  oend  at 
the  ending  of  each  name,  which  to  an  expert. would 
hnye  been  a  key-not&^-^f  individuality. 

Di  had  just  cut  ih3  string,  when  Harry  came 
back,  bringing  his  fathei*  with  him. 

Mr.  Shirlers  grey  eyes  laughed.  Though  he 
was  much  older  than  one  ^rould  have  expected 
Di's  father  to  be,  he  drooped  with  i:one  of  the 
failings  of  age.  Hid  back  was  not  benii,  though 
his  ^^y  head  had  the  forward  sinking  between 
the  shoolders  of  one  who  reads  and  pores  closely : 
he  w:a8  very  short-sighted.  His  face  was  white, 
and  seemingly  bloodless,  yet  once  let  hini  speak 
or  once  let  mm  hear  a  word  addressed  to  him,  and 
the  colourless  face  was  aligjit  with  intense  vigorouAf 
intellect. 


man  if  he  is  a  bit  of  a  ttcauip — in  my  opinion  he 
would  not  send  a  valentine  to  Di." 

"  What  arrant  nonsense  yon  are  talking,  Nick ; 
would  Tom  address  the  letter  *Lady  Diana 
Shirley,'  and  is  Canada  within  reach  of  Bordig- 
hera?^' 

"  Bordighera ! "  and  Di  clutched  the  packet. 
"  Where  did  you  make  that  out  P  " 

"By  reason,  by  acute  logical  inference,"  and 
Harry  struck  an  attitude.  "  I  see  French  stamps; 
I  see  one  legible  postmark  for  my  clue ;  also  I 
see  'B-o-r-d,'  and  a  smudge  of  sufficient  length 
to  cover  the  remaining  letters  of  Bordighera. 
NowP" 

His  father's  eyes  twinkled. 

**Gh)od,  ^od.  Logical  induction,  acute  per- 
ception," said  he  half,  more  than  half,  to  himself. 

But  can  we  foUow  up  that  evidence  ?  "  he  said 
aloud,  thrusting  his  thumbs  into  the  armholes  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  letting  the  lappels  of  his  old- 
fashioned  dress-ooat  fly  back.  "  xon  have  a  fact 
to  follow,  Mr.  Counsel  for  the  Discovery  I  " 

Assuredly,  assuredly ;  it  will  be  stated  by  my 
learned  friend — ^yourself." 

"  Me  P  "  the  old  man  started  back. 
My  supposition  is  that  a  client  unknown  to 
the  family  in  general  has  seen  and  has  been  con- 
quered by  the  charms  of  My  Lady."  Here  Harry 
came  down  from  his  stilts,  and  said,  "  Yoa  bring 
lots  of  fellows  in  to  lunch,  sir.*' 

"  I  dp,  I  do.  But  I  bring  no  snbh  yonng  jacka- 
napes who  would  write  that  impertinence, '  Lady 
Diana  Shirley"  and  he  nointed  a  finger  of  offence 
at  the  still  unopened  packet.  - 

"  We  don't  know  any  one  nt  Bordighera,  and  yon 
know  we  don't,"  plunged  Di.  "  Do,  for  goodness 
sake,  break  the  seals.  I  would  like  to  see  whether 
there  is  anything  worth  having  inside.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  copy  postmarks,  and  quite  easy  to 
stick  on  some  old  foreign  stamps.  Ton  two  have 
done  it." 

" '  By  the  nine  gods  he  swore ! '  **  quoted  Harry. 
"  You  nre  mistaken.  My  Lady." 

**  Yes,  they're  real."  Mr.  Shirley  was  examin- 
ing stamps  and  postmarks,  and  bad  the  packet 
held  even  with  his  nose.    "  Open  it,  child." 

"  It  is  what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  do, 
father  of  mine,  only  you  all  talk  so  much  now  !  " 

A  second  more,  and  the  mystery  was  declared. 
Stop !  The  mystery  gave  one  spark  of  enlighten- 
ment,  and  fell  into  deeper  mystery. 

Within  the  paper  covering  was  a  slight  wooden 
box,  and  within  the  box  were  three  opening  buds 
of  tea-roses. 


though  he  wbnld  beat  a  sharp 
Harry. 


Dear  I    How  lovely  I     cried  Di.  "How 
funny,  though  I  just  three,  and  no  more." 
9ueoii.  V  .  lifted  tne  third  sue  gave  a  little  start. 

And  is  that  what  you' have  brought  me  to  y  *'Ah!" 

P    !Fudge!    Call  that  a! , valentine  P  "    And  \  Beneath  the  last  fragrant  delicate  bnd  ihere  lay 

lU  decided  prominence  a  dry,  withered  wild  rose* 
bod. 

Nick  declared  afterwards  that  My  Lady's  face 
was'  redder  than  any  rose,  while  in  answer  to  him 
Harry  as  strongly  asseverated  his  conviction  that 
she  'Srent  deadly  pale." 
Both  were  true. 

Di  knew  when  that  old  laded  bud  had  onoe  been 
in  her  own  possession.   One  jumps  at  a  conclna^on 
sometimes ;  and  she  made  no  doubt  of  what  rt 
bud  it  was.   Her  gay»  g[lad  life  had  one  sir  aU 
chapter  of  history,  in  which  a  rosebud  had  acved 


see 

he  made 
retreat. 

"It's  from  'fnrrin  parts,'"  informed 
"  What  client  now  has  gone  abroad  F  " 

"  I  shipped  the  whole  Ducie  family  off  to  Canada 
last  month — thirteen." 

**  Tom  Ducie.  Yon  have  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head,  sir." 

"  Yon  think  so  P and  Mr.  Shirley  squecTved  to- 
gether his  eyelids  and  set  the  whole  gleam  C>l  his 
piercing,  short-sighted  eyes  to  bear  upon  Nick 
and  his  r^ady  tongue.  <*  Tom  Ducie  is  a  genvto- 


My  lady^s  valentine. 
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one  scene;  \mi,  to  tall  the  truth,  the  whole  business 
kd  been  pushed  to  the  background  by  numerous 
other  small  histories — histories  of  flirtations  we 
mean.  Of  course  Di  Shirley  could  flirt.  There 
an  flirts  and  flirts ;  of  the  one  extreme  sort  which 
society  labels  "  Bad/'  "  Dangerous,"  she  had  no 
knowledge^  and  could  have  had  no  desire  to 
imitate. 

So  far,  however,  flirtation  had  not  slipped  on 
into  any  graver  deeper  feeliog ;  the  girl  was  in  the 
kj-day  of  her  glad  youth,  and  she  had  never  vet 
attached  any  special  meaning  to  the  words  of  her 
worshippers. 

Why  then  did  she  blush  and  why  did  she  the 
moment  after  turn  white  ? 

One  cannot  telL  We  may  suppose  as  much 
as  ve  like. 

'Ton  are  satisfied  now  that  we  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it?— answer,  My  Lady ! "  cried  Nick»  after 
a  few  momente  silence,  m  which  Di  looked  at  her 
flowers,  and  in  which  everybody  else  looked  at 
eTerrbody  else. 

''  Yes,  I  exonerate  you,"  would  have  been  the 
girlg  natural  answer,  but— we  get  these  impulses 
now  and  again — something  told  her  to  hiae  her 
secret,  and  she  twirled  round  with  her  four  roses 
in  her  fingers  and  faced  Nick  with  a  toss  of  her 
vilfnl  young  head.  "  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort ! " 
she  burst. 

"There  is  no  knowing  the  depths  of  you  ;  and 
as  to  my  knowing  anything  of  any  oneatBordig- 
kra  it  is  simply  a  farce  I " 

•A  farce— is  itP" 

"  Certainly.  I  know  heaps  of  people,  and  I  am 
sore  they  would  all  be  only  too  charmed  to  send 
De  roses  if  they  knew  how  I  loved  them,''  she 
laid  her  special  ones  against  her  rosy  lips  with  a 
darinj^  caress,  "  but  I  never  heard  of  any  ono  of 
my  fiiends  going  to  Bordighera.''  Then  she  coded 
her  astounding  piece  of  gay  conceit  by  a  cool 
statement  of  matter-of-fact.  "  As  they  are  prin- 
cipally people  of  the  neighbourhood  you  should 
know  more  than  I  can  do?' 

Harry  looked  at  his  father. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  see  My  Lady  in  the  wit- 
ness box,  sir.  ^e  audacity  of  her  I " 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  could  do  in 
cnns-qnestioninj^  such  a  witness,"  and  the  old 
loan  twitched  ma  mouth  with  a  nervous  habit 
be  had. 

,  "  Daddy  dear ! "  and  Di  pushed  one  hand  with- 
in her  father's  arm,  "  he'd  be  a  perfect  nonentity. 
With  eaual  wits  what  can  a  man  do  against  a 
woman  r  He'd  get  nothing  out  of  me." 

"Because  there  is  uothmg  in  you  to  be  stolen, 
ch?" 

"  You  dare  to  say  that ;  how  dare  you  P  I  am 
ashamed  of  you,  sir.  I  shall  go  and  leave  you ;  I 
must  pat  my  roses  in  water  and  keep  them  to  the 
^y  of  my  death.  Wear  them  next  my  heart  for 
We  of  the  giver — my  Mystery  Man  I So  saying 
she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"  She  knows,"  said  Harry  sententiously. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  his  father,  **  What  do 
JOn  say,  mamma  P  " 

"  1  taink  she  may  guess,  but  we  know  Di's  many 
^es.  The  next  ])ost  may  bring  some  more 
Pj^ets  and  thia  will  be  forgotten.  When  she 
^vinks  twice  about  it,  it  will  he  to  feel  offended  at 
address.  '  Lady  Diana  Shirley  '—it  is  going 
too  far  1"  Mrs.  Shirley  was  the  onemem- 


ber  of  the  family  who  made  apparent  show  of  up* 
holding  its  dignity. 


CHAPTER  II, 

One  word  of  explanation. 

During  Geoffrey  Shirley's  spell  of  leave  he  had 
been  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  When  Sober- 
ford  could  make  sure  of  hun  it  had  made  fStes  in 
his  honour,  as  might  be  expected,  and  of  coarse 
the  family  pride,  his  mother's  pride  especially,  was 
glorified  at  having  so  noble  looking  a  young  officer 
to  exhibit  to  the  admiring  public.  Probably  some 
female  minds  had  been  exercised  with  a  view  to 
the  future,  a  future  which  the  young  man's  coming 
was  to  colour  with  the  possible  vague  aggrandize- 
ment of  matrimony. 

In  a  word,  brother  officers  must  come  down  and 
be  entertained  by  old  Shirley.  Let  the  sentence 
bear  its  fruit  in  the  quick  soil  of  imagination. 

Geoffrey  disappointed  Soberford.  He  only 
brought  one  man  down,  and  he  a  senior  officer. 
The  girls  were  left  and  the  grave  Major  carried 
away  a  governess — henceforth  the  best  school  of 
Soberford  was  left  as  a  flock  without  a  shepherd. 

Romance  was  over,  for  at  last  there  remained 
but  one  week  of  his  leave. 

A  ball  was  given  by  Sir  Everard  Morpeth,  of 
the  Grange,  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  his 
heir,  who  was  ulso  his  grandson. 

All  the  county  was  present — ^that,  of  course, 
means  all  the  county  who  were  in  "  society,"  to  use 
what  looks  like  a  snobbism. 

The  Shirleys  were  there. 

At  one  moment  the  young  Everard  Morpeth  was 
talking  to  a  gentleman  who  had  come  with  a  family 
from  the  other  side  of  the  county.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  local  names  and  people. 

"  Who  is  that  girl  P  "  asked  the  stranger. 

" Which P  Who?" 

"  She  who  just  passed — ^in  white." 

"  The  dark  girl  P  "  The  young  man  stroked  a 
fair,  very  fair  moustache.  "  You  want  to  be  intro- 
duced P  No  chance  for  yon,  my  gobd  fellow,  at 
this  hour.  My  Lady  will  have  nothing  to  give  you." 

"Lady  whop" 

A  spirit  of  mischief  touched  the  boy's  mind ;  he 
answered  with  a  great  show  of  carelessness : 
"Lady  Diana  Shirley." 

"  Shirley  P— the  Shirleys  of  Dorset  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  all.  They  belong  to  us.  Well,  she  is 
mine  for  the  next  dance,'  and  so,  if  you  like  to 
venture,  111  introduce  you." 

"  Certainly  I  will  venture ; "  the  answer  came 
quietly  but  with  a  certain  assurance.  There  is  a 
manner  which,  without  the  least  self-assertion  of 
an  unpleasant  nature,  seems  to  say  that  the 
speaker  is  one  who  wins  his  way.  This  John 
Holcroft  had  that  manner. 

Ho  could  be  labelled  as  neither  a  successful  nor 
an  unsuccessful  man,  for  ne  was  one  of  the  few 
who  have  not  to  strive  for  either  daily  bread  or 
'  for  social  position.  He  was  not  rich,  but  he  was 
heir  to  a  title,  seeing  none  stood  between  him 
and  his  father's  cousin,  Lord  Lucas  of  Tineley.  He 
stood  alone,  and  he  lived  in  chambers ;  though  so 
alone  he  knew  people  everywhere.  Once  he  had 
views  of  literature,  at  the  present  time  he  was 
reading  law  with  a  view  to  future  contingencies—*! 
no  landowner  is  the  worse  for  such  learning. 


HOME  .ClilMES^. 


Di  could  Rive  him  a  dance,  but  she  never 
noticed  the  offhand  way  in  which  young  Morpeth 
introduced  his  friend. 

He  just  said — **  My  friend  Holcrofl  wished  to 
be  allowed  an  introduction— you  have  no  objec- 
tion, My  Lady  ?  "  This  youth  and  Di  had  known 
each  other  ever  since  Evcrard,  as  a  boy  of  seven, 
had  shielded  her,  a  baby  of  three,  from  a  huge 
dog  at  the  Grange. 

"  I  am  very  pleased,**  Di  had  answered. 

Presently,  when  Holcroftand  she  were  together, 
there  was  no  naming  of  names  and  no  giving  of  a 
title— of  course  not. 

Di  liked  her  partner;  perhaps,  she  preferred  him 
to  all  the  rest.  However,  there  was  not  much 
opportunity  of  considering  that  matter,  for  she 
could  give  him  but  one  dance  ;  and  it  was  a  sheer 
stroke  of  luck  which  made  Holcrof  t  see  that  a  man 
who  should  have  been  Di's  partner  later  on  was 
carried  off  in  attendance  upon  some  ladies  who 
left  early.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  occa- 
sion and  took  the  absent  man's  place.  Di*s  dress 
was  torn. 

**  They  are  real  flowers  ! "  came  as  an  ejacula- 
tion, while  some  fringe  of  torn  lace  was  being  cut 
off. 

"  Real  I  of  course.  Do  you  think  I'd  wear 
sham  things  in  June  ?  Roses  are  to  be  had  for  the 
gathering,  and  I  gathered  them  and  arranged 
them  myself.  Are  they  not  done  well  ?  "  she 
made  a  little  grimace. 

**  I  could  not  speak  so  barbaric  a  compliment- 
one  does  not  not  say  to  the  hedgerows  that  they 
are  lovely." 

"  You  make  me  feel  quite  ashamed  ! "  the 
girl  cried. 

He  did  not  heed  this.    **  Wild  roses  are  so  fra- 

gilc.  How  do  yon  make  them  live  through  all  this 
eat  ?  "  he  asked. 

•*  Do  yon  think  I  shall  tell  you  my  secret  ?  ** 
she  cried  with  her  own  wild  bravery.  **They 
said  I  could  not  do  it ;  they  said  I  should  be  in 
shreds  of  greenery  with  never  a  rose  left  at  the 
end  of  the  first  dance,  but  I  knew  what  I  could  do. 
1  have  an  outrageous  belief  in  myself." 

"  Is  it  not  needful  in  these  faithless  times  ?  '*  he 
put  in. 

**  Yes.   And  I  am  beautiful  at  the  end  of  the 
evening ! 
"  Yes." 

Di  felt  one  degree  of  discomfort,  he  said  that 
one  word  so  gravely.  But  she  dashed  her  dis- 
comfort away.  "  You  really  look  as  if  you  thought 
I  meant  what  I  said  for  myself  when  I  meant  it 
for  the  roses !  "  There  was  a  little  gay  petulance 
about  her.  "  They  are  lovely  still  ?  '  she  insisted, 
fingering  bits  of  a  long  linked  trail  of  flowers  and 
leaves  and  ferns  which  came  from  her  shoulder  to 
the  creamy  skirt  of  her  dress.  She  was  wearing 
an  Indian  musliu  Geoffrey  had  brought  home  for 
her. 

"They  are  ?"  said  he,  and  he  also  fingered  the 
roses.  A  flower  and  bud  broke  off  at  his  touch, 
and  the  fragile  petals  fell  about  Di's  dress. 

She  shook  them  off.    *'  Clumsy ! "  cried  she. 
I  plead  guilty,"  he  laughed. 

"  That  is  very  fine ! "  she  said.  •*  Can  you 
mend  the  thing  ?  " 

"  I  can  repent,"  and  he  seemed  to  take  up  her 
gay  humour,  and  made  a  great  show  of  grief. 

"Just  like  a  man— but  you'll  have  to  work 


very  hard  at  your  Repentance  before  il  comes 
to  much  good." 

"  I  must  do  my  best,"  he  went  on.  **  I'll  take 
this  bud  away  with  me  to  goad  me  on." 

There  is  the  history  of  the  withered  rosebud  that 
came  on  Valentine's  morning,  hidden  by  the  fair 
fresh  roses. 

Di  remembered  well  enough.  As  she  ran  away 
to  give  some  water  to  her  mysterious  gift  there 
was  quite  a  new  joyousness  in  her  heart. 

That  Mr.  Holcroft?  Of  course  she  remembered 
him  perfectly.  Also  she  remembered,  with  a  quaint 
dash  of  anger  for  herself,  the  rebellion  she  had 
secretly  felt  at  being  snubbed  by  Geoffrey  on  the 
morning  after  the  ball.  She  had  serenely  asketl 
him  if  he  did  not  think  the  Weston's  friend  very 
handsome.^ 

**  Handsome  ?  Yery  well  for  a  fair  man  ;  he's 
to  marry  one  of  the  Weston  girls,  is  he  not?" 

Upon  this  Di  relegated  the  memory  of  her 
partner  to  the  chamber  of  forgotten  tmngs  and 
amused  herself. 

We  will  not  inquire  the  fate  of  the  three  pale 
Bordighera  roses.  Winter  and  rigour  fled  before 
the  oncoming  of  the  genial  spring,  nay,  snmmer 
was  nigh  at  hand,  and  again  Junt  was  awakening 
the  crimson  buds  on  the  hedges. 

The  boys  came  down  from  London,  and  they 
said  one  to  another  that — 

"My  Lady  is  growing  old;  she's  not  up  to 
things." 

The  truth  was  that  Di,  by  reason  of  much 
thinking,  had  solved  a  problem.  All  her  girl's 
ideals  of  perfection,  all  her  visions  of  manljr  beauty 
centred  upon  one  experience— the  experience  of 
the  Morpeth  ball. 

She  learnt  who  Mr.  Holcroft  was,  or  rather  she 
learnt  who  he  would  one  day  become.  She 
rebelled,  furiously  rebelled.  Wny  could  he  not 
have  been  a  "  nobody  "  like  the  nobodies  of  her 
own  circle  ? 

She  shonld  never  again  see  him. 

So  times  and  seasons  came  and  went,  and  they 
brought  in  their  train  a  lover  to  Di. 

Misery  of  miseries ! 

He  was  the  most  eligible  of  eligibles,  but  y^et 
he  could  not  win  her. 

Her  old  father  was  fflad  enough  secretly  that 
the  girl  would  not  leave  nim,  but  he  and  her  mother 
talked  and  questioned. 

Mrs.  Shirley  had  her  thoughts.  A  girl  liko  Di 
would  not  refuse  such  a  man  as  young  Reddish, 
the  squire's  son,  without  some  decided  reason. 

Lack  of  love  might,  of  course,  l)o  the  reason, 
as  the  girl  protested,  but  then  why  could  she  not 
love  the  man  ?  He  was  everything  a  girl  could 
wish— nay,  he  was  more  than  a  girl  would  dream 
of  looking  for  iu  her  lover;  that  is,  when  she 
looked  with  eyes  of  common  sense :  we  arc  putting 
out  of  siglit  love's  dreamings,  which  are  generally 
opposed  to  common  sense. 

The  fact  was  an  irrevocable  fact.  Di  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  James  Reddish. 

On  the  very  day  after  his  leaving  Soberford  de- 
feated, some  of  the  papers — not  the  Times -^h^d 
this  following  paragraph  : — 

*''A  Stroke  of  Luck. — A  youth,  who  has  for 
some  time  been  a  clerk  in  a  firm  of  lawyers,  has 
suddenly  been  informed  that  ho  is  heir  to  a  title. 
This  wilt,  doubtless,  cause  some  excitement  intho 


"HER  HEA] 

drde  to  wliich  ia  promoted.  We  may  be  more 
explicit  in  a  few  days." 

Di  Shirley  read  it  listlessljr,  as  she  was  readinpr 
the  other  items  of  snch  passing  information.  It 
by  00  means  linked  itseif  in  her  mind  with  any 
person  she  knew,  thongh  uf  course  she  began  to 
wonder.  Should  she  ever  see  John  Holcroft 

r?  Should  she  ever  stumble  across  the  path 
y  Lord  Lucas  ?    The  girl  fought  against 
hr  impossible  fancy  of  love,  but  still,  do  what 
she  wonU,  these  stray  thoughts  must  come. 
Two  days  after  this  appeared 

**To  the  Editor  of  the  . 

*SlB,— 

"In  your  impression  of  the  14th,  you 
pre  s  paragraph  concerning  the  unexpected  rise 
of  a  lawyer's  clerk.  The  gentleman  in  question 
-not  a  youth — has  been  no  clerk  ;  but  last  year, 
being  our  client,  read  law  with  us,  looking  upon 
inch  knowledge  as  a  useful  part  of  the  education 
of  a  man  of  large  landed  property.  He  knew 
then,  and  has  always  known,  nimself  to  bo  the 
lieir  to  Lord  Lucas  of  Tineley.  We  think  a  stricter 
snperriaion  should  be  exercised  in  your  office,  as 
the  insertion  of  such  garbled  facts,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  annoying. 
"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

"Groth  AMD  Barber. 

"Lincoln's  Inn." 

We  need  not  say  that  Bi  Shirley  did  not 
read  this  listlessly.  For  the  next  few  days  she 
(lid  nothing  listlessly,  she  was  bright,  wild  Di, 
and  made  tne  old  Soberford  house  ring  again  with 
l»er  glad  voice. 

She  went  in  and  out,  and,  as  if  a  newspaper 
were  a  thing  to  be  shunned,  she  for  a  week  never 
<^en  looked  at  the  agony  column  0/  the  Times. 
Siie  missed  this  which  was  one  day  in  the  obituary. 

On  the  19th,  at  Bordighent.  after  a  long  illuess,  John 
L  *ri  Lucas  of  Tineley,  aged  76. 

Before  many  weeks  passed,  the  new  Lord  Lucas 
^  again  staying  at  the  Westons,  and  it  must  be 
f  opposed  that  while  there  he  learnt  more  correctly 
the  names  of  people  and  the  localities  to  which 
^ose  names  belonged. 

He  had  ridden  over  to  Soberford  more  than 
Also,  more  than  once  he  had  been  to  the 
Shirley's — a  groat  deal  had  come  to  be  settled  in 
those  visits  of  his. 

"It  was  intense  rudeness  of  you  to  send  that 
packet  to  •  Lady  Diana  Shirley ' ! "  This  was  an 
exclamation  of  Di's  when,  one  scorching  July 
forenoon,  she  and  Lord  Lucas  sat  in  the  warm 
dimness  of  her  sanctum  with  the  outer  blinds 
<iraim  down,  and  the  latiest  of  summer  winds 
hreathing  in  at  the  open  window. 

He  was  evidently  more  than  a  casual  acquain- 
tance. 

"  I  confess  it,"  said  he.  But  was  it  not  ex- 
CQsabic  ?  I  could  declare  young  Morpeth  spoke 
of  you  by  that  name  and  high-sounding  title?  " 

"I  would  skin  him  if  he  did!"  declared  she. 
"He  may  have  said  My  Lady,"  because  all  the 
Ws  do  it." 

"  Yon  were  angry  of  course — *' 


DESIRE." 

"Of  course,"  she  reiterated,  making  a  Httle 
pout,  and  tucking  her  hand  within  his  arm. 

Men  may  be  obtuse.  He  never  caught  her 
mocking  tone  but  followed  his  own  more  weighty 
thought— "If  you  had  not  been  yourself,  Di, 
what  mufht  not  have  happened  forme  ?  "  he  went 
on.  "  You  were  right  to  be  angry,  but  fancy  if 
your  anger  had  grown  on,  had  lasted—  ?  " 

•'Lucky  for  you  I  \if&a  myself  she  laughed. 
**My  own  most  charming  and  faultless  self! 
Shall  I  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret  ?  " 

"  If  you  will — yes." 

•|  I  never  cared  one  rap  about  the  *  Lady  Diana 
Shirley.'  Not  one  bit!  The  naper  went  in  the 
fire,  I  daresay,  but  I  liked  the—roses.  I  like 
them  now,  though  they  are  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear." 

"  You  have  kept  them  P  *' 

"  I  don't  think  I  sh^l  tell  you  any  more.  You 
are  hurting  my  fingers.  Lord  Lucas !  " 

Nevertheless,  she  did  not  make  any  effort  at 
freeing  her  hand  from  his  grasp,  neither  did  she 
seem  to  obiect  when  he  lifted  the  supposed-hurt 
fingers  to  his  lips. 
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CUAPTEE  VI. 
IN  THB  TOILS. 

THERE  were  all  the  elements  of  a  pleasant 
party — a  genial  host  and  hostess,  a  couple  of 
pleasant-mannered  young  men,  a  couple  of  nice 
girls,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good-natured,  elderly 
Major,  who  had  always  a  jest  and  a  smile  for  every- 
body. Lanfrew  ought  to  have  contained  as  merry 
and  congenial  a  party  at  dinner  that  night  as  any 
house  in  Scotland ;  and  yet,  somehow,  they  were 
neither  merry  nor  congenial,  only  desperately  un- 
comfortable, all  of  them.  Mrs.  Barrington  sat 
self-composed  but  watchful,  with  her  keen  eyes 
constantly  turned  towards  Janet,  who  looked  pale 
and  nervous,  and  harvily  spoke  a  word.  Kit 
Barrington,  who  sat  next  to  Violet,  gnawed  at 
his  moustache  savagely,  for  she  utterly  refused  to 
talk  to  him,  and  was  currying  on  as  animated  a 
conversation  as  circumstances  admitted  with  Mr. 
Leonard,  who  sat  oppo.site  to  her.  The  circum- 
stances consisted  of  a  large  hot-house  forn,  and  a 
pineapple  in  a  high  dish,  which  divided  them  like 
a  hedge ;  but  Yiolet  was  not  to  be  daunted,  she 
kept  dod^ng  her  pretty  head  round  the  fern,  first 
to  one  side  and  then  the  other,  and  kept  up  » 
little  chatter  with  him,  which,  although  perfectly 
innocent  and  common-place,  was,  nevertheless, 
rather  disconcerting  to  one  or  two  of  the  lookers- 
on.  For  it  was  plainly  to  be  read  in  David 
Lennard's  open  countenance  that  he  admired  Miss 
Clayton  exceedingly. 

Janet  never  appeared  to  such  disadvantage  to 
him  as  she  did  that  evening,  in  an  unbecoming 
and  ill-fitting  dress  with  a  white  rose,  her  only 
efibrt  at  adornment,  stuck  in  like  a  top-knot  on 
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theyery  apex  of  her  bead.  The  fellow  rose,  gathered 
off  the  same  branch,  was  in  Violet's  hair,  but 
there  it  rested  and  nestled  among  the  sunny  coils 
as  if  it  loved  to  be  there,  and  had  found  its  natural 
place  on  the  graceful  head  that  was  peering  from 
between  the  fern  leaves  of  the  plant,  which,  from 
tho'other  side  of  the  table,  made  a  sombre  setting 
of  shiny  green,  framing  the  sweet  face  like  a 
picture.  Janet  was  constrained  and  silent,  but 
Yiolet  was  flushed  and  eager,  the  lights  on  the 
table  threw  a  soft  mellow  glow  over  her  bright  face 
and  over  the  diaphanons  blue  gauze  of  lier  dress. 
WhiEit  wonder  that  David  ijennard  sat  and 
stammered  out  his  answers  to  her  playfnl  ques* 
tions — his  e^es  fixed  upon  her  with  the  most  un- 
f  eiffned  admiration  f  She  and  Janet  did  not  seem 
to  nim  to  belong  to  the  same  crealtion — Janet  was 
a  good,  dear  girl,  whom  he  honestly  considered 
himself  bound  to  marry — a  useful  woman  who 
would  order  his  dinners  ror  him  as  he  liked  them, 
and  be  an  excellent  mother  to  his  children.  But 
Yiolat  was  like  a  vision  out  of  another  world — like 
a  brilliant  plumaged  humming-bird  compared  to 
a  sober-tinted  little  brown  wren ;  and,  like  many 
another  wiser  and  better  man,  David  Lennard 
thought  that  he  should  like  the  hnmming-bird 
best.  However,  it  did  not  come  to  this  on  that 
first  evening,  nor  yet  for  many  days  to  come ; 
only  he  admired  her  very  much,  and  nobody  liked 
it,  neither  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrington,  nor  Kit,  nor 
Janet  herself.  A  week  passed  away  at  the 
pleasant  house  among  the  Arffyleshire  Moors  and 
left  matters  very  much  as  fliey  were  at  first. 
There  had  been  no  more  private  interviews  between 
Kit  Barrington  and  Miss  Clayton,  and  what  was 
perhap9  more  surprising  still,  there  had  been  no 
private  interviews  between  Mr.  Lennard  and  Miss 
MaxwQll,  who  might  be  supposed,  nevertheless,  to 
have  a  ^ood  deal  to  say  to  each  other.  Janet  was 
now  quite  ready  with  an  answer  for  her  would-be 
lover  whenever  he  should  choose  to  ask  for  it,  but, 
somehow,  Mr.  Lennard  hud  not  yet  chosen  to  do 
80.  There  certainly  had  not  iJeen  many  oppor- 
tunities for  private  conversation.  It  had  been  a 
fine  week  and  the  gentlemen  had  gone  out  shoot- 
ing  every  day,  and  itflo  happened  that  they  had 
gone  to  the  most  distant  of  the  moors  on  Mr. 
Barrington's  property,  so  tho.t  the  ladies  had  not 
even  been  able  to  ioin  them  at  lunch-time.  The 
party  met  at  breakfast-tim^d,  and  again  at  dinner, 
when  the  conversation  wa'3,  of  course,  general,  and 
after  dinner  the  gentlty'mcn  had  generally  ad- 
journed at  once  to  thri  billiard-room  or  smoking- 
^oom,  where  it  was  ttot  suggested  that  the  ladies 
should  follow  th^ih.  After  that  *  first  evening 
Violet,  either  because  she  was  too  cautious,  or 
because  she  saw  no  further  necessity  for  so  doing, 
made  Hot  the  smallest  effort  to  attract  Mr. 
Lei»jiiard*8  notice.  Neither  Mrs.  Barrington  nor 
J'diiet  could  detect  any  fault  in  her  manner  to  him, 
which  was  perfectly  friendly  and  unaffected,  as 
might  be  the  manner  of  any  girl  towards  her 
friend*B  lover.  She  made  no  attempt  to  talk  to 
him  or  to  induce  him  to  talk  to  her ;  she  only 
answered  when  he  spoke  to  her  with  the  same 
sweet  smile  and  gentle  voice  with  which  she  spoke 
to  every  one  else  in  the  house-^-excepting,  perhaps, 
to  Kit,  whom  she  ignored  as  much  as  she  possibly 
could  do  so,  without  attracting  attention  to  the 
fact.  And  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  David 
Lennard  took  much  notice  of  her.   He  seemed 


rathet  to  avoid  the  -  society  of  the  ladies  as  much 
as  he  conld,  and  the  only  fault  that  <20uld  be  laid 
to  his  charge  was  that  he  certainly  did  not  pay 
that  attention  to  Janet  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  him.  Then  there  came 
a  very  wet  day,  and  the  gentlemen  having  some- 
what satiated  themselves  with  slaughter  during 
the  past  week,  decided  that  they  would  give  them- 
selves and  the  grouse  a  day's  rest.  After  break- 
fast Mr.  Barrington  retired  to  his  study  to  a 
consultation  with  his  bailiff;  Major  Willet  sought 
his  own  room  to  write  lettera,  and  Mrs.  Barrincton 
disappeared  into  the  back  premises  on  Jiouflendd 
cares  intent.  The  young  people  were  therefore 
left  altogether  in  possession  of  the  pleasant  morn- 
ing room.  Kit  Barrington  was  readmg  the  Time9  ; 
Janet  was  at  her  work-box,  where  her  clever 
fingers  were  soon  rapidly  moving  through  aome 
deHcate  white  needlework ;  Violet  was  apparently 
engrossed  in  a  novel;  whilst  David  liennaid 
cleared  a  space  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  and 
bringing  out  a  large  box  full  of  elaborate 
matericds,  set  himself  to  the  manufacture  of 
salmon  flies. 

For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  nobody 
spoke  a  word,  and  Mr.  Lennard  toiled  at  his  flies. 
But  the  making  of  flies  is  a  difficult  operation, 
and  is  said  to  require  the  most  supple  and  delicate 
fingering.  Davia  Lennard's  fingers  were  neither 
supple  nor  delicate  but  very  big  and  blundering. 
The  occupation  was  one  for  which  Nature  had  not 
adapted  him.  For  the  third  time  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  tie  a  knot  in  a  piece  of  fine  yellow 
silk,  and  for  the  third  time  he  failed.  ,  Janet,  who 
was  covertly  watehing  him,  had  already  quietly 
taken  off  her  thimble  and  laid  down  her  work  to 
go  to  his  assistance,  when  he  suddenly  broke  the 
silence,  and  looked  up  towards  Violet — 

Miss  Clayton,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  help 
me  for  a  minute  ?" 

"Me?"  said  Violet,  with  the  prettiest  little 
look  of  surprise,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  should 
make  jrou  ask  mo  with  Janet  in  the  room  Bnt 
she  laid  down  her  book,  and  went  up  to  him. 
Janet  took  up  her  work  again  very  haatily,  with, 
a  deep  red  flush  of  annoyance  on  her  face.  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Lennard  P"  said  Violet. 

"  I  want  you  to  hold  these  two  ends  of  silk 
while  I  twist  this  round — so;  now  tie  them  to- 
gether very  firmly.   Oan  yOu  get  at  itP" 

**  Not  very  well.  I  shall  do  better  if  I  can  sit 
down,"  and  she  drew  forward  a  low  stool  and 
seated  herself  before  htm — literally  at  his  feet- 
As  she  did  so,  she  gave  one  shy  flash  of  her  eyes 
up  into  his  face.  It  was  but  for  half  a  second,  and 
no  one  else  saw  it*,  but  it  was  quite  enough  to 
make  the  young-  man's  face  flush  and  his  hands 
tremble,  as  he  held  out  the  bright  ends  of  silk  for 
her  to  tie.  Violet  sat  smiling  and  self-composed* 
with  a  face  as  innocent  as  a  baby's ;  and  yet  she 
had  been  planning  that  look,  and  seeking  for  an 
opportunity^  to  fire  it  off  at  him  for  the  last  three 
days  I  Seeing  that  it  had  told  very  well,  quite  as 
well  as  she  could  have  expected,  she  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  repeat  it. 

"How  beautifully  you  make  these  flies,  Mr. 
Lennard!*'  she  said.  "I  can't  think  how  you  can 
do  them  so  well !  You  really  must  be  very  clever! 
Did  you  make  these  pretty  red  ones  all  yourself 

From  making  flies  up  to  making  a  speech  in 
Parliament^  every  man  likes  to  be  told  he  is 
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deaniLt  flaiteir]r  ia  spoken  by*  the  sweet  lips  of  a 
torelj  woman.  Davia  Lennard  like4  it  very  much 
indeed. 

"^Tou  are  rery  ffood  to  eay  so.  Miss  Clayton ; 
kt  I  nrast  not  t&e  too  mnch  oredit  to  myself* 
Tkee  May-flies,  for  instance,  I  was  helped 
with." 

"Who  helped  yon  P  "  she  asked,  a  littk  sharply, 
with  a  half-^ance  at  Janet. 

**  Oh !  a  man  at  the  shop  where  I  bought  some." 
Vioieifdt  mneh  relieved. 

"  Wdl,  Tou  do  them  yery  well  without  help» 
Itbink,"  she  said  lightly. 

"  I  can  do  them  fifty  times  better  if  yon  help 
me,"  he  answered,  lowering  his  voico  a  little. 

"Shan  I  help  yon  with  another?"  she. said, 
quite  aloud  and  with  a  sweet»  unoonscious  smile, 
for  it  would  not  exactly  do  to  let  this  impulsive 
yooag  man  begin  love-makiug  with  Janet  in  the 
▼eiy  Mom.   ''May. I  help  you  with  another  P  *' 

*'If  you  please. 

And  then  another  Sainton  fly  was  concocted 
between  them,  David  holding  the  hook  and  Violet 
winding  the  silk  round  and  round.  She  was  very 
flow,  and  rather  awkward  about  it ;  Janet  would 
hare  done  it  in  half  the  time.  But  he  did  not  seem 
»t  all  impatient,  and  Yiolet  took  no  care  to  hurrv 
hmelf.  They  made  a  pretty  picture.  The  big,  staft 
wart ^oung  fellow  with  the  handsome  ruddy  face, 
itoopmg  down,  over  the  slight  girl  with  the  grace* 
fnl  head  who  sat.  at  his  feet,  whilst  the  bright 
gold-coloured  silk  flashed  backwards  and  forwards 
between  them  like  a  ray  of  sunlight.  But  pleasant 
and  pretty  as  the  picture  would  have  undoubtedly 
seemed  to  an  indifferent  looker-on,  it  did  not 
afford  much  gratification  to  the  two  persons  who 
were  actually  present  to  witness  it.  Janet  glanced 
up  at  them  occasionally  with  evident  discompo* 
rare,  and  Kit  Barriogton  at  last  laid  his  paper 
down  and  looked  across  the  room  with  a  face  like 
a  thanderclond ;  Janet  turned  round  to  him 
sharply  with  a  gleam  of  real  anger  in  her  eyes. 

"So  you,  too,  are  fascinated?"  said  Janet  to 
him  in  a  low  voice. 

''I  look  fascinated,  don't  IP"  answered  Kit 
grimW. 

"loa  look  jealous  1"  she  answered  a  little 
Utterly. 

What  have  I  got  to  be  jealous  about  P  "  said 
Kit  carelessly.  '*  What's  the  girl  to  me,  silly  little 
fool !  It's  you  who  should  be  jealous,  Janet ;  it's 
your  lover  she  is  flirting  with." 

"It  ia  not  Violet's  fault,"  answered  Janet, 
quietly fokiing  up  her  work.  "You  shoald  not 
call  her  a  flirt ;  sne  is  really  a  good-hearted  little 
thing,  and  she  cannot  help  being  pretty.  Of 
coarse,  you  men  all  admire  her ;  it  is  very  natural," 
aad  Janet  shut  up  her  workbox,  and  left  the  room 
^th  a  strange  little  smile  on  her  face. 

Left  alone.  Kit  Barrington  stalked  across  the 
nxnn  to  the  fly  makers. 

"You  seem  delightfully  busy,  Lennard  I " 

Dayid  Lennard  drew  nimself  up  with  a  start» 
and  blushed  like  a  schoolboy. 

"  Oh,  it's  Miss  Gla}rton  who  is  so  kind— so  good 
as  to  help  me,"  be  said  confusedly. 

"Would  y<m  like  to  help  usP"  said  Violet^ 
hkxQg  up  at  him  the  picture  of  innocence. 

No,  thank  you,  you  don't  seem  tu  want  help ; 
two  ia  company  and  three  none,  you  know,  Miss 
Clayton." 


"I  quite  agree -with,  youi"  she  answered  very 

decidedly. 

Kit  Barrington's  face  ^ot  very  dark, ;  he  made 
her  a  bow  and  walked  quickly  to  the  door. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  such  a  plea* 
sant  tete^^'tete^"  he  said  angrily,  as  he  Ht  the 
room. 

''What  is  he  angiy  about P"  asked  David  of 
Violet. 

She  laughed  a  soft  laugh,  which  died  away  into 
a  gentle  little  sigh. 

'*  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  she  said,  putting  her 
head  on  one  side  sadly ;    but  no  one  likes  me." 

"  No  one  likes  you  I "  cried  David,  "  how  can  you 
Sav  so ;  you,  the  most  charming,  the  most  delight* 

f  ul,  the  most  why  you  are  a  sort  of  goddess, 

and  we  are  all  ordinary  mortals  who  worship 
you!" 

"  Ah,  Mr^  Lennard,  you  are  very  good  to  sav 
such  pretty  things  to  me ! "  she  answered,  with 
another  of  those  little  laughs  below  her  br^th 
which  were  like  the  sound  ol  ripples  on  a  summev 
sea.  **  It  is  very  \ind  of  you  to  pay  •  me  sucl^ 
pretty  compliments,  but  I  am  afraid  it's  ^nly  your 
politeness.  . 

"  Politeness,  by  Jove  1 "  exclaimed^  the  young 
man.  "I  wish  you  knew  how  much  politeness 
there  .is  in  it;  f  wish  I  could  tell  yon  what  I 
really  think  of  you,"  and  he  bii>  his.lip  and  began 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

"Ptay  don^t!"  said  Violet,  laughing;  "you 
might  say  something  very  unkind."  ; 
'  '^  Unkind  1 "  etclauned  David  Lennard,  stopping 
short  and  standing  over  her  in  the  greatest  state  <S 
agitation ;  and  just  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Barringr 
ton's  voice  was  heard  calling  along  the  passage— 

"  Violet  1  Violet !  where  are  you  ?  " 

Violet  jumped  up,  and  the  nalmon  flies  fell  out 
of  her  lap  all  over  the  floor,  whilst  David  Lennard 
threw  open  the  French  window  and  fled  into  the 
garden  in  the  rain. 

Meanwhile  Kit  Barrington  was  in  the  billiard* 
room  knocking  the  balls  savagely  up  and  down 
in  no  very  enviable  frame  of  mind*  He  could  not 
make  Violet  out  at  all ;  she  did  not  seem  to  him 
the  same  girl  as  the  sweet  heroine  of  his  travelling 
adventure  between  Staflbrd  and  Carlisle.  It  is 
probable  tbat  had  she  continued  as  smiling  and 
encouraging  as  she  had  been  to  him  on  that  event* 
ful  journey,  man-like,  he  would  not  have  caned 
much  more  about  her.  For  the  smiles  and  blushes 
of  fair  women  were  an  incense  to  which  he  was 
tolerably  well  accustomed.  But  her  coldness,  her 
indifference,  her  little  flashes  of  temper,  and,  above 
all,  her  flirtation,  tot  such'  it  seemed  to  him  with 
David  Lennard,  had  piqued  him,  till  from  a  mere 
passing  caprice  his  fancy  for  her  had  grown  into 
a  most  senous  and  absorbing  passion.  He  was  a 
man  who  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
women  and  their  ways,  and  yet  here  was  a  girl 
whom  he  could  in  no  manner  understand.  She 
baffled  him  completely  1  Was  she  simply  a  flirt 
trying  in  wanton  mischief  to  attract  the  attention 
of  every  man  she  metP  or  had  Mrs.  Barrington 
drawn  such  an  unpleasant  picture  of  himself  and 
his  sins  that  she  was  virtuously  resolved  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him  P  or  did  she  really 
at  heart,  like  him,  and  was  she  simply  resorting 
to  the  well-worn  expedient  of  fixing  his  fancy  by 
rousing  his  jealousy  P 

Kit  was  inclined  to  believe  in  the  latter  altemat 
tive.   It  certainly  never  struck  him  that  she  was 
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trying  with  all  her  might  not  to  like  him,  because, 
forsooth,  he  was  poor!  My  heroine  had  not 
wasted  her  morning ;  she  had  driven  one  lover  to 
the  verge  of  distraction,  and  she  had  led  on  the 
other  to  a  distinct  admission  of  his  allegiance  to 
her.  On  the  whole,  Violet  was  satisfied  with  her- 
self. She  had  now  set  before  herself  distinctly  the 
task  of  capturing  David  Lennard.  In  this  she 
had  no  scruples  whatever.  She  did  not  think  that 
he  and  Janet  cared  for  each  other  much,  and  she 
felt  perfectly  certain  that  she  could  make  a  better 
use  of  his  wealth  than  Janet  would  do ;  at  all 
events  she  stood  more  in  need  of  it.  "  All  is  fair 
in  love  and  war."  Violet  quoted  the  old  adage  to 
herself,  and  adopted  it  as  her  battle-cry.  And 
she  liked  her  victim  very  well  on  the  whole.  He 
was  good  tempered  and  generous,  and  in  spite  of 
all  that  bouna  him  to  Janet^  was  fast  falling  more 
and  more  into  her  power.  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  nicer  had  it  been  Kit,  but — and  she 
sighed  to  herself  as  she  reflected  that  it  was  no 
use  wishing  for  impossibilitie-a,  and  that  one  can't 
have  everything  in  this  world ! 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  weather  some* 
what  cleared,  and  it  was  put  to  the  vote  and  de- 
cided that  the  whole  party  should  go  out  for  a 
walk.  Every  one  accordingly  assembled  in  the 
hall.  Violet  was  last.  Mrs.  BaiTington,  well 
covered  up  in  a  waterproof  cloak,  began  to  get  im- 
patient. 

Come,  come !  when  is  that  child  coming  down  P 
how  loniar  she  is !  *' 

I  called  out  to  her  as  I  passed  her  room,  and 
she  said  she  was  just  ready.''  said  Janet,  who  was 
also  in  a  waterproof  cloak  and  goloshes ! 

**  Are  you  all  waiting  for  me  P  *'  cried  a  clear 
young  voice  from  above,  and  everybody  looked  up. 

Violet  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  She  had 
put  on  the  same  serge  dress  in  which  Kit  had  first 
met  her,  which  fitted  her  slight  figure  to  perfection. 
A  little  black  felt  hat  was  perched  coquettishly 
on  her  small  head ;  her  feet  were  cased  in  the 
daintiest  and  trimmest  ot  balmoral  boots,  and 
stepped  slowly  out  one  after  the  other  as  she  came 
lingeringlv  down  stairs,  buttoning  her  little  grey 
glove  as  she  came.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that 
they  were  all  looking  up  at  her,  and  admiring  her, 
so  she  did  not  hurry  herself  in  the  least,  but  when 
she  got  to  the  last  step  she  looked  round  at  them 
all  with  the  most  innocent  and  unconscious  little 
smile,  as  if  to  say,  "  What  can  you  all  be  looking 
at  me  for?" 

**  What  a  pretty  hat.  Miss  Clayton,"  said  Major 
Willet. 

"  Do  you  think  so  P  Oh  1  T  don't  care  for  it 
much.    1  should  so  like  a  blackcock's  tail  for  it." 

"  I  will  get  you  one  to-morrow  ;  a  wish  of  yours 
is  of  course  a  command,"  said  the  gallant  Major 
as  confidently  as  if  blackcock's  tails  grew  on  the 
blackberry  bushes. 

**  And  i,  too,  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  you  one,'' 
said  David  Lennard  eagerly ;  and  she  nodded  and 
smiled  at  him  ad  much  as  to  say,  *'  I  know  you 
will." 

They  all  started  off,  the  men  clustering  round 
Violet,  who  looked  like  a  little  (|ueen  among  her 
courtiers,  smiling  at  them  all  impartially »  and 
dispensing  her  favours  like  a  sweet  beneficent 
fairy  upon  all  alike.  And  yet  what  a  deal  of  mis- 
chief she  was  working.  They  could  not,  of  course, 
all  walk  beside  her,  though  there  is  no  doubt  they 


all  wished  to  do  so.  Under  these  circumBtanoes  I 
have  noticed  that  older  men  are  seldom  willing  to 

S've  npto  the  younger  ones.  Mr.  Barrington  and 
ajor  Willet  stuck  to  Violet  with  pertinacity,  and 
she  found  herself,  somewhat  to  her  disgnst,  walking 
between  them;  Lennard  could  not  tear  himself 
away  from  her  neighbourhood,  and  walked  the 
other  side  of  the  Major,  and  talked  across  him  as 
well  as  he  could,  whilst  Kit  was  reduced  to  foUow- 
ing  in  the  rear  between  Mrs.  Barrington  and 
Janet.  "Whatever  Violet  may  privately  have 
thought  of  these  arrangements  sne  was  far  too 
wise  to  show.  She  slipped  her  arm  through  Mr. 
Barrington's  with  friendly  intimacy;  she  called 
him  "  Godpapa,"  and  said  it  was  altogether  de- 
lightful to  be  walking  with  him. 

How  charming  to  get  you  next  me ;  how  nice 
to  have  a  little  chat  together,"  she  whispered, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  delicions  little 
smile,  and  gentlv  pressing  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

You  little  flatterer ! "  said  her  host,  but  he 
liked  it  nevertheless. 

To  have  the  prettiest  woman  present  hanging*  on 
your  arm  and  looking  up  with  bewitching  smiles 
and  tender  little  speeches  into  your  face,  cannot 
but  be  very  gratifying  to  any  man — especially  is 
it  gratifying  to  a  married  man  on  the  shady  side 
of  fifty,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  grey  on  his 
head. 

Married  men  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  this, 
what  might  be  termed  spurious  attention.  To 
begin  with,  they  are  very  safe ;  they  will  tell  no 
tales  either  to  other  men,  nor  even,  if  they  are 
wise,  to  their  own  wives ;  and  then  they  are  very 
good  for  practising  purposes,  things  can  be  said  to 
them  that  could  not  be  ventured  upon  to  a 
bachelor;  little  confidences  can  be  made,  pretty 
little  speeches,  whispered  half  in  fun  and  halt  in 
earnest,  to  which  the  married  man,  ignoring  as 
far  as  possible  the  existence  of  the  possibly  un- 
poetical  and  portly  wife  of  his  bosom,  may,  if  he 
feel  so  disposed,  respond  with  an  amount  of  sen- 
timental tenderness  which  will  be  sure  to  be  most 
flatteringly  and  encouragingly  received.  The 
married  man,  therefore,  has  his  own  pecnliar  uses 
and  privileges  in  the  social  economy  of  the 
world. 

All  this  Violet,  who  took  to  the  ways  of  the 
world  like  a  duckling  to  the  water,  understood  by 
instinct  most  thoroughly.  Moreover,  in  this 
instance,  the  married  man  was  her  host ;  and  when 
people  like  their  quarters,  and  wish  to  remain  in 
them,  they  must  bo  careful  to  cultivate  their 
host. 

Meanwhile,  through  all  her  pretty  chatter  to 
Mr.  Barrington,  she  never  forgot  for  one  instant 
that  his  nephew  was  walking  behind  her.  Kit, 
what  between  his  admiration  of  her  pretty  bright 
hair  and  graceful  figure,  and  his  disgust  at  the 
glances  sue  managed  to  throw  pretty  often  at 
David  Lennard  across  the  Major,  was  ariven  half 
frantic.  More  than  half  the  length  of  the  walk 
Violet  kept  persistently  hold  of  Mr.  Barrington's 
only  too-wilLing  arm,  and  then  she  began  to  think 
she  had  sacrificed  herself  long  enough  on  the  shrine 
of  duty.  There  was  a  piece  of  broken  ground  over 
which  the  partv  had  to  scramble,  along  the  side 
of  the  moor ;  she  took  advantage  of  it  to  accept 
Mr.  Lennard's  assistance,  and  finally,  to  walk  on 
in  front  with  him.  They  quickened  their  steps  a 
little  until  they  were  well  in  advance  of  the  others, 
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and  then  from  commonplaces  they  gradually  be- 
gan to  talk  of  more  interesting  and  personal 
things.  David  Lennard  alluded  to  her  having 
said  in  the  mornine  that  no  one  liked  her. 

I  can't  think  %vnat  can  have  put  such  an  idea 
into  your  head,"  he  said. 

"  Ah !  you  don't  know  what  a  sad  life  I  have 
had,"  said  Yiolet,  looking  np  at  him  with  the  most 
suTOtrfnl  eyes. 

"You!  iiss  Clayton?  I  should  have  thought 
Toar  life  must  have  been  all  sunshine,  like  your* 

**Ali,  na  I  have  good  spirits,  fortunately,  or 
elwl  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  me. 
I  have  such  an  unhappy  home,  you  know — I  have 
lost  my  mother,"  she  said,  with  such  a  ouiver  in 
her  voice  that  David  Lennard  thought  she  must 
bare  only  just  put  off  her  mourning.  Being  a 
soft-hearted  young  fellow,  and  having  himself 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a  good  mother  and  to 
lose  her,  he  felt  quite  unhappy  for  her. 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  you,"  he  said,  in  a  sympa- 
thizing whisper. 

"Thank  you.  And  then,  Mr.  Lennard,  my 
father— of  course  he  is  my  father,  and  I  would 
not  gay  so  to  any  one  but  you ;  but  yon  are  so 
kind  to  me  that  I  can't  help  confiding  in  you.  My 
poor  father  is  so  strange,  so  nnsympathizing, 
po^irman.  It  is  not  his  fault;  but  he  is  most 
trying  to  live  with,  and  he  does  not,  of  course, 
tare  for  me  at  alL" 

"Indeed!  how  very  sad,"  said  David,  who 
irm  this  mysterious  speech  began  to  perceive 
that  Mr.  Clayton  must  be  an  imbecile  dotard, 
probably  suffering  from  softening  of  the  brain. 
He  was  quite  afraid  to  pursue  the  subject  any 
farther  for  fear  of  wounding  her. 

**  I  can  really  feel  for  you,"  he  hastened  to  say» 
"  for  my  home  is  a  sad  one.  I  am  an  orphan,  too 
Misj  Clayton,  so  we  have  that  in  common." 

"Ah,  but  you  have  Janet ! "  said  Violet,  with  a 
qnick  covert  glance  at  him. 

**Janet?"  and  he  paused  in  some  confusion. 
"I  don't  think  T  have  had  much  affection  from 
Janet,*'  he  said  rather  hurriedly.  **  Perhaps  some 
flay  you  will  see — you  will  find  out — what  a  mis- 
take it  has  all  been.  •  I  suppose  it  is  my  doom,  you 
know ;  but  it's  rather  hard  on  a  fellow  to  have 
these  things  all  settled  for  him— there's  a  sort  of 
fate  ia  it,  I  suppose,  and  one  has  got  to  submit.'* 

"  Violet,  Violet !  Stop  !  how  fast  you  are 
going,"  cried  Mrs.  Barrington's  voice  behind  them, 
and  thej  both  stopped  and  turned  round  facing 
the  rest  of  the  party,  who  came  struggling  up  the 
hill  behind  them.  But  before  they  came  within 
htaring,  Violet  looked  up  into  her  companion's 
face  and  said: — 

A  man  has  no  business  to  talk  of  fate,  his  fate 
^  what  he  chooses  to  make  it  himself;  and  if  a 
thing  is  unjust  and  wronff  he  ought  not  to  bubmit 
to  it,  he  should  think  of  nimself,  and — and  " 

Here  she  became  engrossed  in  di^gring  up  a 
root  with  the  en^  of  her  umbrella — 

"  And — of  others." 

The  last  word  was  but  a  whisper,  but  David 
Unnard  heard  it,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  setting 
ercry  pulse  in  his  body  tingling  and  throbbing  at 
a  terrific  pace.  He  made  no  answer,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  joined  tliem. 

{To  6e  continued,) 


A  REASONING  MONKEY. 

BY  J,  MCGaEGOE  ALLAN. 

WHY  not  ?  The  title  wiU  surprise  none  but 
those  who  still  think  it  possible  to  draw 
a  distinct  line  between  instinct  and  reason.  Dr. 
Robert  Chambers  has  pointed  out  that  the  differ- 
ence between  mind  in  lower  animals  and  in  man, 
is  in  degree  only,  not  specific.  All  faculties  are  in- 
stinctive. But  in  animals  the  faculty  is  definite; 
in  man,  indefinite  in  its  range  of  action.  Such  ho 
thinks  the  real  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
what  are  called  instinct  and  reason,  upon  which  so 
many  volumes  have  been  written  without  profit 
to  the  world. — Vestiges.  12th  edition,  p.  382. 
The  Darwinian  theory  has  roused  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  the  monkey.  We  are  as  shy  of  him 
as  rich  men  of  poor  relations.  People  gladly  read 
comparisons  between  dog  and  mouKey,  to  the  pre- 
judice  of  the  latter.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
dogs  have  more  intelligence  than  monkeys.  We 
have  no  data  to  come  to  any  such  conclusion,  and 
cannot  have,  until  we  domesticate  monkeys  like 
dogs.  In  Europe,  we  observe  apes  and  monkeys' 
under  very  unfavourable  conditions.  We  ought  to 
make  friends  with,  and  study  them  at  home  in  their 
native  haunts.  This  was  actually  done  by  an  old 
traveller,  M.  Le  Vaillant.  Those  who  have  never 
read,  or  who  have  forgotten,  his  African  Travels, 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  summarized 
account  of — 

The  Monkey  Friend. 
"  An  animal  that  rendered  me  essential  services 
by  its  useful  presence,  dissi[)ated  disa^eeable  re- 
flections by  its  simple  and  striking  instmct,  seemed 
to  anticipate  my  efforts,  and  even  comforted  me  in 
languor,  was  an  ape."  Strictly  speaking,  this  animal 
was  not  an  ape,  but  a  baboon-m  onkey.  Scientifically, 
the  word  ape  is  restricted  to  the  four  man-like,  tailless 
quadrumana — African  Chimpanzee  and  Gorilla; 
Asiatic  Gibbon  and  Orang.  **  Extremely  familiar 
and  attached  to  me,  I  made  it  my  taster.  We  never 
touched  any  fruit  or  roots  unknown  to  my  Hotten- 
tots, until  my  dear  Kees  had  first  tasted  them.  If 
he  refused  them,  we  judged  them  disagreeable  or 
dangerous,  and  threw  them  away.  An  ape  has  one 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
animals,  and  brings  it  very  near  man.  It  has  an 
equal  share  of  greed  and  curiosity ;  though  desti- 
tute of  appetite,  it  tastes  without  necessity  every 
kind  of  food  offered  to  it ;  and  always  lays  its  paw 
on  everything  within  reach.  Another  quality  in 
Kees  I  valued  still  more.  He  was  my  best  guar- 
dian ;  and  by  night  or  day,  instantly  awoke  at  the 
least  sign  of  danger.  By  his  cries  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  fear,  we  were  always  informed  of  an 
enemy's  approach  before  my  does  could  discover  it. 
They  were  so  accustomed  to  his  voice,  that  they 
slept  in  perfect  security,  and  never  went  the  rounds, 
on  which  account  I  was  extremely  angry,  fearing 
that  I  should  no  longer  find  that  indispensable  as- 
sistance which  I  had  a  right  to  expect,  if  any  dis- 
order or  fatal  accident  should  deprive  me  of  my 
faithful  guardian.  However,  when  he  had  once 
given  the  alarm,  they  all  stoi>ped  to  watch  the 
signal,  and  on  the  least  motion  of  his  eyes  or 
shaking  of  his  head,  I  have  seen  them  all  rush 
forwards,  and  scamper  away  in  that  quarter  to 
which  they  observed  his  look9  directed."  An 
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awkward  fact  for  those  who  so  complacently 
assame  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  aog !  Le 
Yaillant,  his  Hottentots,  and  his  dogs  all  dependent 
for  guardianship,  daring  the  night,  upon  the  vigil- 
ance and  sagacity  of  one  individuail  of  that  species 
so  depreciated  and  decried — the  poor  deipUed 
monkey  \ 

MoNKET  Cunning. 

"  Kees  dimhed  trees  for  gum  and  honey.  When 
he  found  neither,  he  searcned  for  roots,  and  ate 
them  with  mncn  relish,  especially  a  particular 
species,  which  I  found  excellent,  and  greatly  wished 
to  partake  of.  Kees  was  very  cunning.  When  he 
found  any  of  this  root,  if  I  was  not  near  to  claim 
my  part,  he  made  great  haste  to  deyour  it,  his  eyes 
all  the  time  directed  towards  me.  Bjr  the  distance 
I  had  to  go  hefore  I  could  approach  lum,  he  judged 
of  the  time  he  had  to  eat  it  alone,  and  I,  md^, 
arrived  too  late.  Sometimes,  however,  when  de- 
ceived in  his  calculations,  I  came  on  him  sooner 
than  he  expected,  he  instantly  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  morsels;  hut,  hy  a  well-applied  blow,  I 
obliged  him  to  restore  the  theft ;  and  in  my  turn, 
becoming  master  of  the  envied  prey,  he  was  obliged 
to  receive  laws  from  the  stronger  party.  Kees  en- 
tertained no  hatred  or  rancour;  and  I  easily  made 
hini  comprehend  how  detestable  was  that  base  sel- 
fishness of  which  he  had  set  me  an  example." 
Whence  it  appears  that  Kees  could  not  only 
reason,  but  was  far  more  docile  than  many  human 
beiogsL  "  To  tear  up  these  roots,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  tuft  of  leaves  with  his  l«eth,  and  pressing  his 
fore-paws  firmly  against  the  earth,  and  drawing  his 
head  backwards,  the  root  generally  followed.  When 
this  method  did  not  succeed,  he  seized  the  toft  as 
before,  as  close  to  the  earth  as  he  conld,  then 
throwing  his  heels  over  his  head,  the  root  always 
yielded  to  the  jerk  he  gave  it."  Was  this  the 
action  of  an  "unconscious  automaton,"  or  of  a 
reasoning  being? 

The  Monkey  Bidsr. 

Buffon  observes  that  man  alone  utilizes  other 
animals  to  his  service,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
sole  possession  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  He  adds 
that  there  is  among  animals  no  mark  of  this  sab- 
ordination,  no  appearance  that  any  one  of  them 
knows  or  feels  the  superiority  of  its  nature  over 
that  of  the  rest.  —  Natural  History  of  Man, 
This  general  rule  has  some  remarkable  excep- 
tions. Ants  go  to  war,  enslave,  and  make  pri- 
soners. Our  reasoning  monkey,  without  any 
teaching,  used  actually  to  press  the  dogs  into  his 
service !  "  When  tired,  he  got  on  the  back  of  one 
of  my  dogs, -which  had  the  complaisance  to  carry 
him  for  hours.  One  only  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  rest  ought  to  have  served  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  cunning  animal  well  knew  how  to  avoid  this 
drudgery.  The  moment  he  perceived  Kees  on  his 
shou&ors,  he  remained  motionless,  and  suffered 
the  caravan  to  pass  on  without  ever  stirring  from 
the  spot.  The  timorous  Kees  still  persisted,  but 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  lose  sight  of  us  he  was 
obliged  to  dismount,  and  he  and  the  dog  ran  with 
all  tneir  miaht  to  overtake  us.  For  fear  of  being 
surprised,  the  dog  dexterously  suffered  him  to  get 
before  him,  and  watched  him  with  great  attention. 
He  had  acquired  ascendancy  ever  my  whole  pack, 
for  which  ne  was  indebted  to  superiority  of  in- 
stinct ;  for  among  animals,  as  among  men,  address 
often  gets  the  better  of  strength.  At  his  meals 
Kees  could  not  endure  guests.  If  any  of  the  dogs 


approached  too  near  at  that  time,  he  gave  them 
a  nearty  blow,  which  these  poltroons  never  re- 
turned, but  scampered  away  as  fast  as  they 
could." 

D&BAD  OF  OTHER  MONKXTS. 

"  I  could  not  account  for  it,  that,  next  to  the 
serpent,  the  animal  he  most  dreaded  was  one  of 
his  own  species  :^whether  sensible  that  being 
tamed  had  deprived  him  of  great  part  of  his 
faculties,  and  tnat  fear  had  got  possession  of  his 
senses ;  or  he  was  jealous,  and  dreaded  a  rival  in 
my  friendship.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  catch 
wild  ones  ana  to  tame  them  ;  but  I  never  thought 
of  it  I  had  given  Kees  a  place  in  my  heart-,  which 
no  other  after  him  could  occupy ;  and  I  sufficiently 
testified  how  far  he  might  aepend  on  my  con- 
stancy. Sometimes  he  heard  others  of  the  same 
species  making  a  noise  in  the  mountains;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  terror,  he  thoughtproper,  I 
know  not  why,  to  reply  to  them.  Wnen  they 
heard  his  voice,  they  approached ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  them  he  ued  v/ith  horrible  cries,  and 
running  between  our  legs,  implored  the  protection 
of  everybody,  while  his  limbs  quiverea  through 
fear.  We  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  calm  him, 
but  he  gradually  recovered  his  natural  tran- 
quility." A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power 
of  acquired  habit  over  natural  instinct !  Keea 
actually  preferred  human  to  simian  society,  and 
appears  to  have  dreaded  lest  the  latter  might 
injure  or  carry  him  away.  He  had  one  human 
propensity  which,  exhibited  in  the  possessor  of 
£300  per  annum,  is  called  Kleptomania,  but  in  the 
Poor  is  named 

Thept. 

"  A  fault,  common  to  all  domestic  animals,  but 
in  Kees  it  was  disguised  into  a  talent,  the  in- 
genious effects  of  which  I  admired.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  correction  bestowed  on  him  by 
my  people,  who  took  the  matter  seriously,  he  was 
never  amended.  He  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
untie  the  ropes  of  a  basket,  to  take  provisions  from 
it ;  and,  above  all,  milk,  of  which  he  was  remark- 
ably fond  :  more  than  once  he  had  made  me  go 
witnout  any.  I  often  beat  him  pretty  severely 
myself ;  but  when  he  escaped  from  me,  he  did  not 
appear  at  my  tent  till  towards  night." 

Too  ToND  OF  His  Glass. 
"Beared  like  a  child  of  the  family,  I  had  almost 
spoiled  him,  for  I  never  ate  or  drank  anything 
without  allowing  him  part.  If  I  sometimes 
happened  to  forget  him,  as  he  was  a  sworn  enemy 
to  my  absence  of  mind,  he  took  gresX  care  to 
rouse  me  from  my  reveries  by  patting  my  hand, 
or  smacking  his  lips."  [liike  a  dumb  child.]  "  He 
was  remarkably  gluttonous ;  his  temperament  led 
him  to  extremes ;  for  he  was  equally  fond  of  miik 
and  strong  liquors."  [Some  people  like  them 
mixed.]  "  I  never  gave  nim  any  of  the  latter  but 
in  a  plate,  as  I  observed  that  every  time  he  drank 
it  from  a  glass,  his  precipitation  made  him  take  as 
much  by  tne  nose  as  by  the  month,  so  that  ho 
coughea  and  sneezed  for  hours." 

How  He  became  a  Teetotaller. 
"  He  was  then  on  the  ground  close  by  mc, 
waiting  till  his  allowance  should  be  served  to  him, 
and  following  with  his  e^es,  the  bottle  ]>assing 
round.  With  what  impatience  did  he  wait  for  his 
turn !  How  strongly  did  he  express  by  motions 
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and  looks,  that  he  feared  the  crnel  bottle  would  be 
emptied  too  soon,  and  would  not  reach  him." 
["Mar[  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk,*'  writes 
Byron.  So  that  a  fondness  for  intoxicating  liquor 
characterizes  other  animals  besides  rati&nci  man.] 
"  Alas !  the  unfortunate  animal,  licking  his  lips 
by  anticipation,  little  knew  he  was  going  to 
taste  it  for  the  last  time.  His  aUowanoe  had  just 
been  poured  into  the  plate,  and  while  he  was  pre- 

fring  to  taste  it,  I  lighted  a  slip  of  paper,  which 
imperoeptiblv  oonveyed  underneath  niin.  The 
brandy  instantly  caught  fire.  Kees  sent  forth  a 
shiill  cry  and  leaped  ten  paces  from  me.  I  tried 
to  recall  him  by  offering  a  thousand  caresses ;  but, 
following  the  dictates  of  his  passion,  he  imme- 
diately disappeared  and  retired  to  rest.  After  this 
terrible  fear,  all  means  to  make  Kees  forget  and 
to  bring  him  back  to  his  favourite  liquor  were 
fruitless.  He  never  would  taste  a  drop ;  he  seemed 
to  have  cdnceived  an  implacable  aversion  to  it. 
When  any  of  my  people  showed  him  the  bottle,  he 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  and  sometimes,  when 
within  his  reach,  he  would  give  it  a  blow,  and 
instantly  combing  a  tree  there,  show  his  displeasure 
in  perfect  security." 

How  He  show^  Consciousness  0;  a  Fault. 
**  Everything  was  ready  for  dinner.  I  was  dress- 
ing on  a  plate  some  dry  haricots  I  had  just  fried, 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  bird  with  which  I  was 
not  at  all  acquainted.  I  snatched  up  my  fusee 
and  hurried  from  my  tent.  In  half«an-hour  I  re- 
turned, bird  in  hand,  but  I  was  much  surprised 
not  to  find  a  jingle  bean  on  my  table.  This  was 
a  trick  of  Kees.  I  had  corrected  nim  pretty  severely 
the  evening  before,  for  robbingme  of  my  supper,  and 
I  did  not  imagine  he  would  so  soon  have  lorgotten 
his  punishment,  as  to  be  guilty  of  this  new  fault 
almost  immediately  after  it.  He  had  disappeared ; 
but  as  he  always  waited  for  the  return  of  night, 
when  he  bad  committed  any  error,  before  he  again 
made  his  appearance,  I  well  knew  he  could  not 
escape .  me.  Generally  when  drinking  tea,  he 
glided  in  and  took  his  station  near  me,  in  his 
accustomed  place,  with  an  air  of  innocence,  as.  if 
nothing  had  happened.  That  evening  he  did  not 
appear,  and  next  morning  I  began  to  be  very 
uneasy,  and  apprehensive  that  he  had  deserted  me 
entirely.  This  loss  would  have  been  the  more 
distressing,  as,  besides  the  amusement  he  afforded 
me,  he  was  really  of  great  utility,  and  rendered 
me  such  services  that  his  place  could  not  have 
been  supplied  by  another.  On  the  third  da^,  one 
of  my  people  assured  me  he  had  seen  him  in  the 
neighbourhood;  but  that  he  had  hidden  himself 
as  sooti  as  he  found  that  he  was  discovered.  I 
searched  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  my  dogs. 
Of  a  sudden,  hearing  a  cry  like  that  he  used  to  send 
forth  when  I  returned  from  hunting,  and  would 
not  carry  him  along  with  me,  I  stopped;  and 
casting  my  eyes  eyery  where  around,  1  at  length 
perceived  nim,  half  concealed,  in  the  middle  of  a 
tree.  I  called  him  and  coaxed  him  to  descend  and 
come  to  me,  but  as  he  seemed  not  inclined  to  trust 
to  these  marks  of  friendship  and  joy,  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  climbing  the  tree.  He  suffered 
me  to  lay  hold  of  him ;  while  fear  and  pleasure 
were  alternately  painted  in  his  eyes,  and  expressed 
in  his  gestures.  1  returned  to  camp,  where  he 
seemed  to  wait  for  his  fate ;  I  thought  at  first  I 
ought  to  tie  him  up,  bqt  by  this  I  should  have  been 


deprived  of  his  amusing  tricks.  I  resolyed  to 
show  generosity,  and  not  treat  him  with  severity. 
A  second  correction  would  not  haye  alter^  his 
disposition,  and  he  had  perhaps  more  than  once 
received  it  yerv  improperly,  for  his  reputation* 
which  gaye  probability  to  every  accusation  against 
him,  hurt  him  very  much  in  my  opinion,  and 
rendered  me  unjust,  especially  when  in  bad 
humour.  Several  petty  thefts,  which  a  fondness 
for  dainties  caused  my  Hottentots  to  commit,  were 
often  laid  on  him ;  and  poor  Kees  was  many  times 
blamed  without  cause. 

Value  op  Animal  Instinct. 
Water  now  grew  more  scarce,  and  I  began 
to  entertain  yery  serious  apprehensions.  One 
day  I  perceived  Kees  stop  all  of  a  sudden, 
turn  his  face  and  nose  towards  the  wind, 
and  bcmn  to  run,  with  all  my  dogs  after  him* 
none  of  which  made  the  least  noise.  Astonished 
at  this  new  spectacle,  and  perceiving  nothing 
that  could  attract  them,  I  made  haste  to 
come  up  with  them ;  but  what  was  my  surprise 
when  I  found  them  collected  round  a  beautiful 
spring,  three  hundred  paces  from  the  place  whence 
they  had  set  out.  On  this  discovezy,  having  made 
a  sign  to  my  people  with  my  hand  to  approach, 
they  instantly  obeyed*  and  we  encamped  close  to 
this  beneficient  spring,  which  immediately  a^umed 
the  name  of  the  magician  that  discovered  it.  I 
shall  more  than  once  have  occasion  to  recollect 
circumstances,  in  which  I  received  signal  seryices 
from  animals  I  had  along  with  me ;  and  on  this 
occasion  they  freed  me  from  a  dreadful  affliction 
under  which  I  must  have  sunk,  with9at  their 
assistance." 

Well  might  Le  Yaillant  call  the  spring  Kees 
Fountain,  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  discoverer. 
Possibly  the  European  traveller  and  his  Hottentots 
owed  their  lives  to  the  instinct  of  the  n^onkey. 

"  I  never  doubted  that  man  received  from  his 
Creator  the  «ame  faculties  in  ani  eaual  proportion, 
but  his  corruption  has  insensibly  aeprivea  him  of 
them  all.  Savages  approaching  nearer  to  Nature, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  us,  have 
likewise  every  sense  more  acute ;  and  I  myself,  after 
five  or  six  months  in  the  deserts,  when,  following 
their  example,  I  turned  my  face  from  one  side  to 
the  other,wa8  at  length  able,  like  them,  to  discover 
a  river  or  a  pond,  and  we  never  failed  to  find 
them." 

The  sense  is  somewhat  ambieuous.  Does  his 
mean  that  he  was  enabled,  like  the  Hottentots,  to 
discover  water  by  the  sight,  or  by  the  smell  ?  The 
former  only  requires  keen  eye-sight,  and  experi« 
ence  of  the  desert.  But  pure  water  has  no  smelL 
Possibly  some  aromatic  herbs,  or  yegetation  more 
rank  and  strong-scented  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
water,  appealed  to  the  stronger  olfactory  sense  of 
the  animal.  From  whatever  cause,  the  life  sus- 
taining stream,  which  remained  hidden  to  man, 
was  discovered  by  the  monkey. 

The  Mo?acEY  Natuuaust. 
The  author  had  shot  four  monkeys.  "  When 
examining  theseanimals,  Keesentered  my  tenty  and 
I  imagined  he  was  about  to  yent  loud  cries,  but  it 
appeared  that  he  was  not  so  mnch  afraid  of  them 
wnen  dead,  as  alive.  He  considered  them,  one 
after  another,  and  turned  them  over  several 
times  in  all  directions,  to  examine  them  in  the  same 
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manner  as  lie  had  seen  me.  He  was  not,  I  believe, 
the  first  monkey  who  wished  to  set  up  for  a 
naturalist ;  but  he  was  strongly  impelled  by  a 
secret  motive  mnch  less  generous  than  that  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  By  feeling  the  cheeks  of 
the  deceased,  he  had  discovered  some  treasures ; 
for  I  soon  saw  him  venture  to  open  their  mouths, 
plunder  their  pouches  of  the  almonds  they  had 
plucked,  and  consign  them  to  his  own." 

Omntvobgus. 

Another  and  concluding  peculiarity  of  Kces,  was 
that  he  closely  resembled  man  in  being  omnivorous. 
This  was  not  the  effect  of  his  education  at  the 
table  of  Le  Yaillant.  Naturally  Kees  possessed  a 
most  accommodating  palate.  rTothing  seems  to 
have  come  amiss  to  him.  He  did  not  restrict 
himself  to  his  natural  diet  of  fruits'  and  roots,  but 
ate  impartially  of  most  living  things  that  fell  in 
his  way.  He  ate  with  pleasure  the  prickles  of  the 
mimosa,  'and  induced  Le  Vaillant  to  try  them. 
But  here  his  monkey-taster  seems  to  have  deceived 
him.  For  he  found  the  taste  of  garlic  so  strong 
that  he  was  obliged  to  spit  them  out  again.  The 
seeds  of  this  tree,  which  Kees  seemed  to  prefer, 
X)roduced  the  same  effect  on  his  palate.  Once 
Kees  had  a  treat  of  locusts,  which  approached  in 
a  cloud,  to  the  general  joy  of  the  natives.  **  The 
locusts  were  so  numerous  that  they  darkened  the 
air ;  they  did  not,  however,  rise  very  high,  and 
formed  a  column  about  three  thousand  feet  in 
length.  Three  hours  elapsed  before  they  had 
passed  us.  This  swarm  was  so  close,  that  several, 
stifled  or  hurt  being  dashed  against  the  rest^ 
fell  down  like  hail,  while  Kees,  who  collected  them, 
feasted  on  them  with  much  pleasure.**  Th«y 
arrived  at  a  fountain  of  water  so  brackish,  that 
the  Hottentots  who  drank,  were  seized  with  colics 
and  diarrhoea.  Kees,  too  sagacious  to  drink  the 
water,  was  experimenting  after  his  own  fashion,  as 
well  as  his  master. 

"  As  I  was  sounding  the  soil,  and  examining 
whether  this  water  might  not  cause  disorders  still 
more  dangerous,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  observe 
Kees,  always  the  first  everywhere,  draw  from  the 
vessel  a  crab  about  three  or  four  inchesin  diameter. 
This  circumstance  was  indeed  most  astonishing, 
as  the  fountain  was  surrounded  by  solid  rock,  and 
had  no  apparent  outlet  whatever.  My  ape  seemed 
to  eat  his  crab  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  I 
ordered  thirty  of  them  to  be  caught,  and  when 
roasted,  I  found  them  excellent." 

Gentle  reader,  to  whom  these  extracts  may  be 
new,  suppose  I  had  carefully  concealed  what  £lees 
was  ?  Would  you  not  have  thought  such  evidences 
of  intelligence  exhibited  by  some  very  clever  human 
being  P  If  so,  you  will  conclude  with  me,  that  Kees 
was  "A  Reasoning  Monkey." 


THE  LOVER'S  PLEA. 
I. 

THEY  tell  me  you've  lovers  in  plenty, 
A  motley,  but  worshipping  band. 
All  ages— from  sixty  to  twenty, 
And  quite  the  elite  of  the  land. 
Bishop,  a  Poet,  a  "  Heavy," 
A  popular  Tory  M.  P., 
At  "kettledrum,"  "picnic,"  or  " levcj," 
Surround  you  with  tlexible  knee, 


II. 

My  search  for  an  idol  was  ended 

When,  bright  as  a  star,  you  "  came  oat," 
And,  since,  I  have  madly  attended 

The  soiree,  the  ball,  and  the  rout,— 
Though  I'm  not  the  most  graceful  of  dancers, 

Compared  with  such  butterfly-youth 
As  Lambkin,  or  Trot  of  the  Prancers, 

Or  Lord  Hoop  de  Dooden,  in  truth. 

ni. 

But  ah  !  when  you  wanted  some  supper. 

Those  capering  noodles  were  gone. 
And  you  were,  at  last,  in  the  Upper 

Loog  suite  of  apartments — alone : 
I  hunted  up  chicken  and  curry. 

And  fought  through  a  multitude  twice 
(Which  gave  little  heed  to  my  hurry) 

To  get  you  some  strawberry  ice. 

IV. 

In  the  travesty  "Grandma's  Goloshes  " 

I  sacrificed  all  for  a  place — 
My  hair,  and  my  curlin?  moustaches, 

And  powdered  and  raddled  my  face. 
As  your  mother's  mamma  it  was  fitting 

For  me  to  demand  an  embrace. 
But  I  noticed  you  oftener  flitting 

To  him  of  the  scarlet  and  lace. 

V. 

I  cannot  describe  like  an  Ensign, 

The  deeds  to  which  Mars  can  inspire ; 
Or  scribble  a  sonnet,  and  then  sign 

My  name  as  *'  The  Man  of  the  Lyre.** 
I  cannot  discourse  jurisdiction. 

Compared  with  a  blue-book  M.P. ; 
Or  hint  at,  in  elegant  fiction, 

The  synodal  charms  of  a  see. 

VI. 

Of  the  wit  or  the  wisdom  of  fashion 

I  have  not  a  millionth  part ; 
But  only  a  long-cherish'd  passion 

Which  lingers  deep  down  in  my  heart. 
My  name  is  unsullied — no  canker 

vVould  lurk  in  •*  the  orange ; "  and — too. 
There's  a  nice  little  sum  wi\h.  my  banker. 

So  tell  me,  dear  love— Shall  I  do  ? 

DauiD  Gbatl. 


A  MATCH  MAKER. 

BY    ANNETTE  CALTHROP. 

TDUT  down  that  everlasting  book— do,  child." 

X  said  an  old  woman's  voice — a  voice  in  which 
was  a  distinct  shade  of  irritability.  "  You 
are  reading,  reading,  reading,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  The  pony  will  be  starting  for  the  station 
in  ten  minutes,  and  you  won't  be  ready  to  drive." 

A  stifled  exclamation,  which  sounded  easpici- 
ously  like  "  bother,"  came  from  a  corner  near  a 
window,  through  which  a  number  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  roses  were  thrusting  their  yellow  heads.  A 
young  girl  dosed,  with  an  angry  snap,  a  formid* 
able  looking  volume,  which  lay  on  her  knee ;  eho 
lumped  from  a  window  seat,  and  pushed  back  on 
her  forehead  a  mass  of  loose  hair,  which  had 
fallen  into  her  eyes.  Her  slender  form  looked  very 

{)retty  and  graceful,  as  it  stood  out  against  the 
ight,  in  the  half-  darkened  room — a  cool,  spacious, 
country  drawing-room,  with  c^lllbro^B  furnitur^ 
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swathed,  for  the  most  part,  in  faded  cbintz,  with 
a  hieh,  old-fashioned  piano,  with  a  profusion  of 
BTDall  tables,  old  china,  aud  knick-Jknacks,  and 
with  a  pervading  scent  of  dried  rose  leaves. 

"Am  I  to  go  with  the  carriage,  granny?  "  the 
girl  asked,  in  rather  a  woful  voice. 

The  first  speaker — an  old  lady,  with  an  unbent 
figure,  and  a  bright  keen  face,  who  sat  knitting 
in  A  ^stant  comer  of  the  room — ^looked  up  impa- 
iienUy  from  under  her  spectacles.  Are  you  to 
go?   To  be  sure!   Why  not?" 

The  answer  was  not  quite  so  prompt,  as  the 
question  had  been. 

"I'm — I'm  not  used  to  driving,  you  know, 
granny,  and  " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Gipsy  doesn't  need  any 
driTing ;  he'll  go  to  the  station  of  his  own  accordf, 
if  jou  only  let  him.  And  I  am  anxious  that  you 
Ehoold  meet  Cousin  Tom,  and  make  his  acquaint- 
&Lce  at  once." 

**  I  don't  want  to  make  his  acquaintance,"  was 
the  comment  which  rose  to  the  girl's  lips,  but 
timely  wisdom  checked  its  utterance.  When, 
within  a  few  minutes,  the  prophesied  arrival  of  a 
pony  carriage  before  the  hall  door  took  place,  the 
chanoteer  was  equipped  and  waiting.  She  stood 
inaiessamine  covered  porch  of  a  substantial,  ugly' 
red  brick  house,  overlooking  a  large  garden,  with 
trimly  kept  lawns,  and  dumps  of  dark  yews; 
heyond  was  a  stretch  of  monotonous  fenland. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Tom,  Lettice,"  caJled  the  old 
lady,  through  an  open  window. 

**  Very  well,  Granny."  The  girl  took  the  reins 
from  a  groom,  half  dubiously,  in  unpractised 
hand.  In  another  moment,  Gipsy  started  off, 
regulating  his  own  pace;  he  trotted  down  a 
drive,  bordered,  on  each  side,  by  tall  shrubs, 
passed  through  an  open  gate,  by  a  sunk  fence, 
crossed  a  small  park,  left  behind  him  another 
gate  and  a  lodge,  and  turned  into  a  long,  straight 
dusty  road,  leading  to  the  village  and  railway 
station  of  Dolethorpe.  Lettice  sat  bolt  upright,  a 
frown  upon  her  face ;  she  disliked  her  responsible 
occupation,  and  she  dreaded  an  encounter,  which 
awaited  her,  at  its  close.  A  crisis  in  her  life  was 
arriving,  and  she  recognized  and  resented  the  fact. 

Lettice  Delbridge  was  theonl^  child  of  a  certain 
Geoffrey  Delbridge,  a  dabbler  in  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts — a  dever,  handsome,  idle,  ne'er  do 
wed,  Geoffrey's  wife  belonged  to  a  rich  Lincoln- 
shire county  family,  who  took  umbraj^e  at  her 
marriage.  Mrs.  Delbridge's  married  hfe  was  a 
short  one ;  she  died  when  her  daughter  was  eight 
years  old.  From  that  time,  to  the  opening  of  the 
present  year,  Lettice  had  shared  her  father's 
wandering  life ;  she  had  a  cursory  acquaintance 
with  the  fashionable  haunts,  and  an  ampler  know- 
ledge of  the  shabbiest  quarters  of  most  continen- 
tal capitals.  The  girl  had  considerable  taste  and 
considerable  talent,  but  her  energies^artistic  and 
intellectual — had  not  been  placed  under  wise  direc- 
tion. For  poetry,  she  had  a  very  genuine  love, 
but  she  had  fallen  in  with  a  number  of  would-be 
poets  and  poetesses,  who  cultivated  affectation  as  a 
fine  art,  and  who  taught  her  to  talk  affectedly  on 
the  theme  of  poetical  emotion. 

Lettice  Delbridge  was  a  slight  fair  girl,  with  a 
pale,  studious  face,  a  sensitive  mouth,  and  dreamy 
grey  eyes.  Her  face  was  too  thin,  and  her  fea- 
tures were  too  sharp  for  actual  prettiness;  but 
tbere  were  fascinat^g  depths  ii^  her  grey  eyes ; 


and  her  personality  was  not  devoid  of  a  subtle 
indefinable  charm,  which  to  some  natures  is  more 
potent  than  that  of  physical  beauty. 

A  few  months  before  our  story  opens,  Lettice's 
father  had  died ;  in  her  orphanhood,  her  mother's 
family,  who  had  hitherto  ignored  her  existence, 
came  forward  to  her  aid ;  and  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Yincent,  who  was  a  widow  and  lived  alone, 
deigned  to  offer  a  home.  Lettice  had  now  been 
established  for  some  months  at  the  Dolethorpe 
Manor  House,  her  grandmother's  place  in  Lincoln- 
shire. She  found  her  new  quarters  intolerably 
dull.  She  had  enjoyed  her  old  seoii- Bohemian 
life — had  enjoyed  the  fraternal  society  of  struggling 
authors,  of  actors,  of  rising  artists,  of  singers  and 
musicians,  with  their  tales  of  pecuniary  difficulties, 
of  rebuffs  and  rebounds,  of  high  hopes  and  dire 
fears,  and  of  an  all-sustainiug  apibition.  Now, 
the  prim,  placid  life,  to  which  sne  was  introduced, 
in  a  lonely  house  among  the  fens,  and  the  hum- 
drum society  of  Mrs.  Vincent's  prosy  neighbours, 

E roved  irksome  in  the  extreme.  Then,  too, 
lettice  disliked  country  puivuits  and  amuse- 
ments. Tennis  was  a  weariness  to  her.  It  was 
not  without  apprehension  of  disaster  that  she  had 
learned  to  dnve  Mrs.  Vincent  in  a  pony  carriage 
drawn  by  the  steadiest  of  ponies ;  and  riding  was 
an  accomplishment  far  beyond  her  range.  Her 
chief  interest  centred  round  the  nearest  circulating 
library — a  poor  little  establishment  in  a  sleepy 
town  four  miles  distant. 

Mrs.  Vincent,  having  once  ^ven  her  grand- 
daughter the  shelter  of  ner  root,  interested  herself 
not  a  little  in  her  welfare.  She  took  the  girVs 
future  into  her  hands,  and,  within  her  own  mind, 
she  planned  for  Lettice  what  she  considered  a 
suitable  marriage.  Substantial  pecuniary  advan- 
tages were  to  follow  Lettice's  compliance  with  her 
grandmother's  designs.  But  these  designs  excited 
a  tumult  of  suppressed  opposition.  Lettice  told 
herself  that  she  would  never  relinquish,  in  matters 
matrimonial,  her  right  of  free  choice.  As  for  the 
husband  selected  for  her,  she  had  not  yet  seen  him, 
but  she  hated  him  viciously  in  advance.  Mingled 
with  her  feelings  of  hatred  came,  sometimes,  the 
remembrance  of  a  certain  evening  on  a  Venetian 
balcony,  and  of  a  certain  voice,  which  had  talked 
to  her  of  poetry  and  art,  of  sweetness  and  light, 
and  of  the  beauty  of  communion  between  two 
kindred  souls. 

Misgivings  concerning  the  future,  and  wistful 
recollections  of  the  past  gave  a  displeased,  not  to 
say  a  cross,  look  to  Lettice's  face,  as  she  drove 
along,  or  rather,  as  she  held  a  slack  rein,  and 
trusted  herself  to  the  pony's  guidance. 

It  was  sultry  weather.  The  scenery  was  un- 
picturesque  and  uninteresting.  On  each  side  of 
the  road  was  a  weedy  ditch ;  beyond  stretched  an 
expanse  of  fiat  land,  parcelled  out  into  meadow 
and  fallows,  and  turnips,  and  wheat  and  oats. 

Presently  Lettice  saw  a  dark  figure  advancing 
towards  her ;  it  came  nearer  and  proved  to  be  that 
of  an  acquaintance — a  fair,  youthful,  narrow- 
shouldered,  weak-eyed  curate,  an  admirer  of  her 
own.  The  young  man  wore  a  very  long,  ultra- 
clerical  coat,  and  a  very  broad  brimm^  ultra- 
clerical  hat ;  an  eye-glass,  attached  by  a  ribbon 
round  his  neck,  had  made  its  way  to  the  centre  of 
his  back ;  he  carried  an  umbrella  and  a  little  bundle 
of  tracts ;  he  was  shod  with  a  pair  of  thick  soled, 
country-made  boots, 
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The  clergyman  doffed  his  hat  eagerly  and  pulled 
np  in  mid-course,  apparently  intent  on  the  inter* 
change  of  verbal  courtesies.  But  the  girl  passed 
by  with  a  formal  little  bow,  and  left  him  standing 
at  the  roadside,  looking  after  her  through  a  little 
cloud  of  dust. 

•  The  train  which  Lettice  was  to  meet  was  late ; 
she  had  some  time  to  wait  at  the  small,  duU,  little 
frequented  station.  She  pulled  the  pony  into  a 
natch  of  shade  cast  by  some  of  the  railway 
buildings,  drew  a  book  from  under  one  of  the 
cushions  of  the  carriage  and  began  to  read.  The 
book  was  Spenser's  FaJisrie  Queene.  Soon  the 
reader  forgot  the  heat,  forgot  the  annoyances  and 
the  enmd  of  her  life,  forgot  the  unknown  cousin 
whom  she  had  come  to  meet,  forgot  everything  and 
every  one,  except  the  Faery  Knights — the  virtues 
militent^who  served  Gloriana — Glory,  in  the 
highest,  deepest,  truest  meaning  of  the  word.  She 
read  of  the  xted  Cross  Knight  who,  when  parted 
from  Una,  and  fainting  in  the  "roiddest  of  the  race," 
saw  coming  to  his  rescue  Prince  Arthur  with  the 
wondrous  shield.  A  look  of  awe  came  into  her 
face;  she  was  familiar  with  Professor  Morley's 
review  of  the  Feurie  Quee^ie,  familiar  too  with 
anotikier  writer's  Teaching  of  Bookg;  and  she 
knew  the  allegorical  meaning  of  Prinse  Arthur  in 
tiie  poem,  as  in.  the  hour  of  deepest  human  need,  he 
advanced— ihe  bearer  of  the  shield  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

Meanwhile,  Lattice's  unknown  cousin  was 
thinking  of  her  sis  he  pulled  away  at  a  pipe  in  a 
first'class  carriage  of  a  train  speeding  towards 
Dolethorpe ;  a  copy  of  BelVs  Life  lay  disregarded 
at  his  feetb  It  was  difficult  to  him  to  picture  a 
young  visitor  among  his  old  haunts.  He  often 
come  to  the  Manor  House ;  he  lived  within  easy 
distance  in  another  division  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
he  was  Mrs.  Vincent's  favourite  grandson. 

At  last  the  train  steamed  into  the  station ;  Tom 
Vincent  soon  discovered  Gipsy's  whereabouts. 
"You  must  be  cousin  Lettice,"  he  said  plea- 
santly, as  he  lifted  his  hat  to  the  occupant  of  tiie 
carriage. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Lettice  Delbiidge,"  the  girl  answered 
Btiffl}r,  and  she  stowed  away,  with  a  sigh,  the 
Faerie  Queene  beneath  the  cushiona  *'  Granny 
sent  me  to  meet  you,"  she  added,  in  a  designedly 
ungradotts  tone,  which  was  intended  to  convey  to 
her  hearer's  intelligence  the  fact  that  the  journey 
had  not  been  voluntarily  undertaken.  She  lifted 
her  eyes  to  the  new  comer. 

Tom  was  a  tall,  broad  manly  fellow,  of  some 
three  or  fonr  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with  brown, 
crisply  curling  hair,  a  sunburnt  face,  frank, 
honest,  blue  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  a  fair  moustache, 
and  a  large  mouth,  whose  lips  were  parted  in  a 
good  humoured  smile. 

"  He's  decidedly  handsome,  but  he's  not  my 
style,"  was  Lettice's  mental  comment  on  the  object 
of  her  scrutiny. 

Before  her  mind's  eye  there  arose  a  face  and 
figure  after  another  type— a  stooping  figure  and 
a  pale  face,  with  a  background  of  lank  black  hair 
— the  face  and  figure  belonging  to  the  voice  which 
had  talked  so  glibly  on  the  Venetian  balcony  of 
sweetness  and  light,  and  of  the  beauty  of  com- 
munion between  two  kindred  souls. 

"  She  has  a  fetching  little  pale  face  of  her  own — 
though  she  has  put  on  black  looks  for  me— but  she 
is  not  my  style,"  said  Tom  to  himself. 


Before  hie  mental  vision  came  a  laughing  iface^ 
with  a  brilliant  colour,  and  a  pair  of  merry  dark 
eves — ^the  face  of  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance, 
the  best  tennis  player,  the  most  tireless  dancer, 
and  the  straightest  rider  after  hounds  in  her 
county. 

"  W  ouldn't  you  like  to  drive  ?  "  asked  Tom,  as 
Lettice  moved  aside  to  give  him  her  place,  while  a 
porter  adjusted  a  portmanteau  at  the  back  of  the 
carriage. 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  thank  you ; "  very  shortly.  *'  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  esca;>e  the  trouble." 

Crack  went  the  whip ;  the  reins  were  gathered 
in  a  tight,  vigorous  grasp,  and  Gipsy — knowing 
well  the  hand  that  held  him — set  oft  at  a  pace  re- 
gulated, this  time,  by  his  driver  and  not  by  him- 
self. 

At  last  Tom  pulled  into  a  walk. 
"I  say.  cousin  Lettice  I"  he  began  suddenly, 
looking  down  on  the  little  face  beside  him. 
«  Well?" 

Tom  laughed  awkwardly.  He  tugged  his 
moustache,  m  some  embarrassment,  how  to  pro- 
ceed. But  his  outspoken  nature  was  not  to  be 
baffled  by  embarrassing  ciccumstances. 

**  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  if  you  and  I  are  to  be 
friends — and  there's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
be — we  must  understand  one  another  at  starting. 
As  matters  stand,  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  ^at 
you  intend  to  dislike  me  cordially ;  and  that's  h&rd 
lines  on  me,  you  know.  No  doubt  Granny  has 
tcld  you— as  she  has  told  me — that  she  has  set 
her  mind  on  a  match  between  us  too.** 

Lettice  could  not  answer  for  indignation.  How 
dared  this  cousin  of  hers  subject  her  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  reminder  that  the  disposal  of  her  hand  had 
ever  been  representod  as  a  matter  out  of  her  own 
control ! 

"Naturally,  you  are  angry  with  Granny.  She 
hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  right  to  dictate  to' yon  abont 
your  future,  to  say  nothing"— with  a  comical  smile 
— **  about  my  own." 

Really,  I  don't  think  that  we  need  dis- 
cuss '* 

"  Oh,  yes,  excuse  me,  we  had  better  discuss  the 
point,  this  once,  and  then  dismiss  it  from  our 
minds  for  good.  I  want  just  to  tell  you  that  I 
hope  you  won't  let  this  scheme  of  granny's  inter- 
fere with  our  chance  of  friendship  for  one  anotlier. 
We  are  cousins,  after  all,  and  it  will  be  awfully 
jolly,  for  me,  at  least,  to  have  a  companion  in  the 
dull  old  place.  At  all  events,  I  can  set  your  mind 
at  ease  on  one  point.  I  haven't  any  matrimonial 
designs  upon  you — I  haven't  upon  my  wond — ^and 
there's  no  fear  of  my  misconstruing  any  sign  of 
friendliness  on  your  part  into — ^into— encoitra^- 
ment,  you  know.  To  tell  the  truth"— Tom  hesi- 
iated— I  have  some  thought  of  marrying  some- 
time in  the  vague — ever  so  vague — future;  and 
there's  some  one  in  my  head,  whom  1  hope,  one 
day,  to  make  my  wife." 

Lettice  thawed  visibly.  ''I  am  glad  to  hear 
that ;  perhaps,  to  use  your  own  expression,  there's 
some  one  in  my  head  too,"  she  said,  with  qnite  an 
afiable  little  laugh, 

'*l8  there,  now?  .  Well,  cousin  Lettioe>  shall 
we  try  to  be  friends  ?  " 

"With  all  my  heart,"  she  answered  cordially 
now. 

"  That's  fine ;  only  that  I'm  a  bit  afraid  that 
you  won't  find  my  tastes  like  yonr  own." 
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"Wliat  io  yott  know  of  my  tastes  P  "  with  an 
amused  smile. 

•*  Well,  you  dress  aesthetically,  and — and— you 
were  readmg  poetry  when  I  first  saw  you.  I 
Lave  a  fimey  that  jt>u  are  elorer  and  artistic,  and 
Htenry-^and — and  all  that  And  I  am 
stnpad  as  an  owl.'' 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  that  you  are  not,"  with  serene 
ooodeeoension. 

''Tes,  I  am,"  he  said  despondently.  ^*  I'mhope- 
lonly  stupid,  so  far  as  books  are  concerned. 
BaV  he  added,  brightening,  "books  ain't  every- 
tbitig,  after  all,  are  they  ?  " 

**aot  quite  everything." 

•*  Before  I  leave--there*s  no  hurry  about  the 
sstleF — ^III  tell  granny  that  there's  no  hope  of  a 
marrage  between  us,  and  that  all  blame  in  the 
9&txt  is  mine." 

"N'o.-no ;  we'll  share  the  blame." 

Tom  smiled  a  lenient  smile  of  superior  wisdom. 

"Silly  child!"  he  said  loftily,  in  the  tone  of 
one  qualiiSed,  in  point  of  years,  to  give  grand- 
fatherly  eou-Bsel.  **  Don't  yon  know  that  granny 
has  heaps  of  tin,  and  that  if  yon  vex  her  she  may 
leave  sreiy  peuny  away  from  you.  As  for  my 
raiaisg  my  own  chance,  that  isn't  of  so  much 
oouaequence.  My  governor  is  well  off,  and  I  shan't 
do  badly,  independently  of  granny.  But  even  if 
I  were  ever  so  poor,  it  would  be  horribly  mean  in 
rae  to  stand  in  your  light.  I  am  a  man,  and  can 
mdCce  ray  own  way  in  the  world.'' 

*  You  are  very  generous,  cousin  Tom,"  with  a 
sadden  impulse  of  admiration.  But  you  needn't 
trouble  about  me.  I  don't  care  a  rap  K>r  granny's 
iKMiey.  When  I  lived  with  father,  we  were  always 
poor,  and  I  was  a  thousand  times  happier  than  I 
am  under  granny's  prosperous  roof.  Ill  take  the 
whole  blame,  unless  you  consent  to  share  it.  I'll 
tell  granny  that  you  proposed  to  me  and  that  I 
refused  you." 

"  What  a  gtunning  little  thing  it  is murmured 
Tom  to  himself.  "  Well !  "  he  said  aloud,  "  the 
time  for  erplanatiou  hasn't  come  yet;  we  need 
not  decide  anything  till  it  arrives." 

Here  the  park  gates  were  reached,  and  the  con- 
Tersation  was  brought  to  a  close.  Just  as  Gipsy 
tnmed  into  the  gate,  a  gentleman  came  out  of 
the  lodge ;  he  stool  a  moment  at  the  threshold  to 
talk  to  a  chubby-faced  child  of  the  lodge-keeper ; 
he  was  the  clergyman  whom  Lettice  had  met  upon 
the  road. 

**  Holla !  there's  some  one  whom  I  don't  know," 
ssid  Tom,  as  he  returned  the  stranger's  salute. 
-Who is  heP" 

He's  Mr.  Gtey,  the  new  curate. " 

Lettice  soon  found  that  her  cousin's  advent 
entirely  changed  the  current  of  her  life  at  Dole- 
thorpe.  Dnlness  vanished  in  Tom's  genial  pre- 
sence: 

The  two  cousins  spent  most  of  their  time 
together,- and  most  of  it  out-of-doors.  Tom  acted 
as  guide  during  cross-country  walks,  discoursing 
learnedly  the  while  on  the  condition  of  the  crops, 
and  langhing  heartily  at  the  dearth  of  information 
betmyed  on  matters  agricultural  by  his  companion 
in  her  replies.  Under  his  tuition,  Lettice  learned  to 
difttingunh  growing  wheat  from  barley,  and  barley 
from  oats ;  she  even  attempted,  though  her  efforts 
were  not  crowned  with  absolute  saccess,  to  grasp 
the  diflRsmiee  between  mangolds  and  turnips.  She 
took  l09g  dsiv69  wi^  her  oousin,  scouring  all  the 


E laces  of  comparative  interest  in  the  neighbotfr- 
ood.  Sometimes— with  the  ignominy  of  inevit- 
able defeat  before  her — she  consented  to  engage  in 
a  combat  at  lawn-tennis  with  Tom,  but  the  heat 
of  the  weather  often  proved  a  pretext  for  .  laying 
down  her  arms.  Then  she  would  make  her  way 
to  a  seat  in  the  shelter  of  the  yews,  and  Tom  wooid 
sprawl  on  the  grass  beside  her,  while  she,  perhaps, 
would  take  up  a  book,  and  read  aloud 

Lettice  tried  to.  instil  into  Tom  something  of 
her  own  love  of  poetry.  The  task  proved  beyond 
her  powers.  The  young  man  could  not— to  quote 
his  own  barbarous  woids — "juakehead  or  tail^' 
of  Browning,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  in.  his  ine- . 
verence,  that  •*  Tennyson  went  a  long  way  ronnd 
to  say  ver^  little."  Spenser  did  come  more  nearly 
home  to  him.  The  conflicts  of  the  Faery  Knights 
stirred  an  admiration  easily  won  by  deeds  of 

Ehysical  coura^re.  But  the  "  fine  footmg,"  which 
penser  bids  his  reader  ''trace"  was  altogether, 
ignored  by  matter-of-fact  Tom;  he  failed  to  see 
through  the  allegory  anv  picture  of  spiritual 
warfare  or  spiritoal  knighthood.  But  he  liked 
to  watch  his  cousin,  as  she  read,  to  see,  as  the 
inner  meaning  of  some  passage  flashed  upon  her, 
the  colour  mo  ant  to  her  face,  and  the  rapt  look 
deepen  in  her  eyes,  while  a  strange  hush  came 
into  her  voice.  She  does  care  tremendously,  for 
the  stuff,"  Tom  would  say  to  himself. 

The  intimacy  between  the  cousins  increased  daily. 
Tom  told  Lettice  almost  all  his  personal  history. 
She  knew  all  about  his  father  and  his  home,  all 
about  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  paternal 
acres  to  which  he  was  to  succeed.  In  return,,  she 
told  him  sparkliufj^  little  stories  of  her  experiences 
in  Continental  cities. 

When  Tom  had  spent  about  a  week  in  Dole- 
thorpe,  an  event  occurred  which  afforded  sub^t 
for  conversation  at  all  the  tea-tables  in  the  neigh- . 
bourhood. 

Mr.  Gray,  the  Dolethorpe  curate,  who  had 
hitherto  been  known  as  an  impecunious  and 
insignificant  individual,  came  in  unexpectedly 
for  a  large  fortune,  under  the  will  of  a  distant 
relation.  On  the  very  day  when  he  learned  the 
change  in  his  circumstances  he  called  at  the 
Manor  House,  and  in  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Vincent  delivered  himself  of  his  good  news. 

Tom  and  Lettice  were  not  at  home;  the  curate 
met  them  when,  his  visit  being  over,  he  crossed 
the  park  on  his  way  home.  Lettice  wore  a  plainly 
made  black  dress  and  a  huge  aesthetic  "  black  hat; 
her  hands  were  full  of  wild  flowers. 

The  curate  glanced  at  the  flowers.  It  occurred 
to  him  vaguely  that  an  opportunity  was  presenting 
itself  for  an  allasiou  to  Shakespeare's  "sweets 
to  the  sweet."  But  the  elation  consequent  on 
his  new  prosperity  had  all  gone  out  of  his 
manner ;  he  was  shy  and  awkward ;  and  an  en- 
deavour to  perpetrate  a  compliment  ended  in  an 
unintelligible  mumble. 

That  evening,  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Vincent  had  much 
to  say  concerning  Mr.  Gray,  his  visit  and  his 
confidence.'  "It^s  a  most  astonishing  affair.  A 
third  or  fourth  cousin,  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
has  left  him  a  fortune,  which  is  fairly  e-nor-mous," 
she  remarked,  dwelling  with  infinite  satisfaction 
on  each  syllable  of  the  adjective. 

"Ton  my  word  I  Gray,  of  all  fellows  ] "  responded 
Tom,  as  he  helped  himself  to  pepper.  "  Will  he 
resign  his  curacy  P  " 
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"  Really,  I  can't  say — pass  the  salt,  Lettice — 
probably,  he  has  not,  as  yet,  made  any  definite 
plans." 

Thateveninfjr,  after  Lettice  had  gone  to  bed,  Mrs. 
Vincent  detained  Tom  for  a  few  minutes  conver- 
sation. The  old  lady  was  sitting,  knitting,  in  her 
accustomed  corner  of  the  drawing-room.  "  I've 
something  to  say  to  you  about  Lettice,  Tom,"  she 
began,  as  she  patted  down  an  excrescence  in  her 
work,  and  eyed  it  sideways,  as  if  with  a  lurking 
suspicion  of  imperfection. 

**  What  is  it,  granny  P  **  Tom  rested  his  elbow, 
on  the  mantelpiece;  he  turned  round  a  little 
sharply,  at  the  sound  of  Lettice's  name. 

"  Well,  you  two  young  people  have  been  together 
for  some  time,  now.  Ana,  from  all  that  I  see,  1  have 
reason  to  believe  that  you  don't  look  favourably 
on  my  plan  for  a  marriage  between  you." 

Tom  nesitated,  •*  We — we—don't  like  dictation,^ 
he  said  bluntly.   "But  why  do  you  " 

"Dictation  indeed! "  Mrs.  Vincent  smiled.  She 
held  up  her  finser  for  silence,  and  she  said  no 
farther  word,  till  a  landmark  had  been  reached,  in 
the  computation  of  her  stitches. 

"  Why  do  I  broach  the  subject,  now  ?  Because, 
I  happen  to  have  altered  my  mind  about  the 
marriage." 

"Altered  your  mindP"  Tom  spoke  in  an 
amazed  tone. 

"One,  two,  three— yes.  Far  from  desiring  an 
engagement  between  you,  now,  I  should  refuse — 
four,  five— my  consent  to  such  an  event.  I  am 
willing — six,  seven,  eight — to  act  liberally  hj  you 
both,  so  long  as  you  remain  single,  but  if  you 
marry,  you  won't  receive  a  farthing  from  me." 

Tom's  face  grew  red  and  angry,  "  Come  now, 
gtunny,"  he  said,  "  if  you  choose  to  change  your 
mind  with  every  wind  that  blows,  you  needn't 
expect  us  to  change  our  minds  too." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Tom.  I  don't  ask  you 
to  change  your  mind ;  it  is  I  who  cume  round  to 
your  way  of  thinking.  You  resented  my  dictation, 
with  regard  to  your  marriage— well,  I  give  up 
the  idea  of  a  marriage  altogether.  I  have  other 
plans.  And  now,  light  my  candle;  I'mgoinstobed." 

"  I  can  guess  your  plans,"  said  Tom  hotly,  as  he 
applied  a  match  to  the  wick  of  a  candle.  It's 
significant  enough  that  you  form  them  on  the 
very  day  that  you  hear  of  Gray's  good  fortune. 
It's  easy  to  see  that  Gray  admires  Lettice ;  it's 
easy,  too,  to  see  that  he  has  suddenly  become  an 
important  person  in  your  eyes.   And  " 

"  Come,  come,  Tom  ;  I'm  waiting  for  my  candle. 
Lettice'r^  admirers  have  nothing  to  do  with  yon." 

"Yes,  they  have — they  have.  Lettice  is  my 
cousin,  and  we  are  first-rate  friends.  It's  just 
horrible  to  find  that  these  mercenary  schemes  are 
made  for  her  future,  and  that  her  own  wishes  on 
the  subject  are  left  out  of  sight  altogether.  You 
insult  her  when  you  suppose  that  she  can  be 
disposed  of  so  readily.  It's — it's  a  kind  of 
sacrilege,*'  said  Tom,  who  was  not  always  precise  in 
the  matter  of  language,  nor  very  certain  of  the 
meaning  of  sundry  trisyllabic  words.  "  I  am  sure 
that  Lettice  doesn't  care  for  Gray." 

"  I  haven't  said  anything  about  Mr.  Gray ;  don't 
be  absurd,  Tom.  I  have  only  forbidden  you  to 
marry  Lettice ;  and  as  you  don't  wish  to  marry 
her,  you  have  no  ground  for  complaint  Good 
night,"  and  Mrs.  Vincent  made  her  way  out  of  the 
room. 


In  the  morning  the  matrimonial  prohibition 
given  to  Tom  was  repeated  to  Lettice. 

If  a  new  era  haa  begun  in  the  lives  of  the 
cousins,  their  outward  relations  suffered  no  change. 
The  contact  between  the  two  natures — the  one 
intellectual,  ardent,  apt  to  take  too  highly  coloured 
views  of  life,  and  to  fall  into  small  affectations — 
the  other  practical,  sturdy,  honest,  wanting  in  a 
sense  of  poetry,  and  devoid  of  any  high  intellectual 
aspiration — was  a  matter  of  unconscious  advantage 
to  them  both.  A  certain  brusqueness  in  Tom's 
manner  grew  less  pronounced.  Lettice,  too,  had 
learned  something  from  Tom .  Under  the  influence 
of  his  utter  simplicity,  she  had  dropped,  by  degrees, 
many  of  the  eccentricities  of  language  current 
among  members  of  the  eoi-discMt  sdsthetic  schooL 
It  was  useless  to  waste  "  intensities  "  of  expression 
on  unromantic  Tom,  who  would  only  receive  them 
with  a  blank  stftre,  or  a  bewildered  "  WJiat  f  " 

Mr.  Gray  came  often  to  the  Manor  House  by 
Mrs.  Vincent's  invitation.  He  bore  his  new 
honours  meekly  enough.  He  would  sit  almost 
silent  during  his  visits,  watching  Lettice,  and 
allowing  Tom  to  take  the  lion's  share  in  the  con- 
versation. But  for  Gray's  unconquerable  diffi- 
dence, he  could  have  talked  much  better  than 
Tom ;  he  was,  by  far,  the  cleverer  man  of  the  two ; 
he  possessed,  too,  a  delicate  sensibility,  and  a 
gentle,  unselfish  character.  He  watched  Lettice, 
as  we  have  said — watched  her  closely  when  Tom 
spoke  to  her,  and  he  drew  his  own  conclusions  from 
tne  effect  produced  upon  her  by  her  cousin's  words. 
The  gist  of  those  conclusions  he  communicated  to 
Lettice  one  day  during  an  excursion  which  he  had 
made,  in  company  with  the  Manor  House  party, 
to  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mrs.  Vincent  had  taken  Tom  under  her 
own  wing;  Gray  and  Lettice  were  walking  to- 
gether across  a  field  leading  from  the  abbey  to  the 
nearest  village. 

"  There's  something  which  I  should  like  to  say  to 
yon.  Miss  Delbridge,"  the  curate  began,  in  a  voice 
which  gained  unusual  strengtib  from  unusual 
fixity  of  purpose. 

Lettice  looked  up,  an  unspoken  dread  in  her 
eyes.  But  she  recovered  her  equanimity,  when 
Gray  went  on  quietly— 

"I  am  thinking  of  leaving  Dolethorpe  for 
good." 

"  Indeed !  *'  Lettice  had  begun  to  breathe  freely. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  your  decision,  Mr.  Gray.  But  I 
am  not  surprised.  You  have  the  world  before 
you  where  to  choose  $  and  Dolethorpe  is  dreadfully 
dull." 

"  Oh !  I  am  very  fond  of  Dolethorpe,"  the  curate 
responded  simply. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

**  I  am  going,"  the  young  man  went  on,  "  not 
because  Dolethorp  is  dull,  but  because—"  the  shy 
eyes  looked  down  into  Lettice's  face — '*  because  I 
love  you,  and  because  you  don't  care— and  will 
never  care — for  me.  I  know  I  have  long  seen — 
that  you  have  no  love  to  give  me.  But " — with  a 
gentle  sigh — "  I  thought  that  I  should  like  you  to 
know  that  I  love  you,  very  dearly,  and  that  ^o 
where  I  may,  I  shall  never  forget  you.  Yon  will 
forgive  my  saying  this.  I  have  no  right  to 
trouble  you  with  protestations  or  petitions."  In 
his  earnestness,  the  curate  had  shaken  off  much 
of  his  awkward  diffidence ;  there  was  about  his 
uncomplaining  ac<;eptance  of  the  iqQvitable,  a  aim* 
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pie,  manly  dignity,  whicli  reminded  Lettice,  some- 
now — Bpito  of  minor  difEerences — of  certain 
conflicts  and  Tictories  of  her  well  loTed  Faery 
Knighta ;  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she 
tomed  to  answer  him.  In  the  midst  of  her  admira- 
tion, and  her  pity,  there  came  a  swift  thought  of 
Mrs.  Vincent ;  what  would  granny  say,  if  she  had 
heard  Mr.  Gray,  the  girl  wondered.  Lettice,  like 
Tom,  had  little  doubt  that  the  old  lady  looked 
with  favour  on  Mr.  Gray,  as  a  suitor.  The  girl 
determined  to  keep  the  curate's  confidence  alike 
from  Tom  and  from  Mrs.  Vincent.  His  secret  was 
his  own,  not  hers,  she  told  herself. 

At  last,  Tom's  last  e7ening  in  Dolethorpe  came. 
The  cousins  sat  together  under  the  yews.  They 
talked  only  by  fits  and  starts ;  the  depression  of 
a  coming  partmg  was  over  them  both. 

Tom  stretch^  his  long  length  on  a  rustic 
chair ;  his  hands  were  clasped  behind  his  head. 
Lettice  had  established  herself  on  a  camp  stool, 
heside  him,  a  heap  of  roses  in  her  lap.  She  had 
stopped  midway,  in  the  task  of  arran^g  her 
flowers  into  a  bouquet ;  she  rested  her  chiu  on  her 
hand,  and  dreamily  watched  the  shadows  chase 
each  other  across  the  lawn.  It  was  a  lovely  evening. 
The  sun  was  sinking  amid  a  mass  of  gorgeous 
coloured  clouds  ;  the  garden  was  bathed  m  cnm- 
Bon  light ;  beyond,  Uirongh  the  park*  came  the 
glimmer  of  golden  fields. 

*•  So  this  is  our  last  evening ! "  said  Tom  softly. 

"  Yes."  The  girl  answered,  without  turning  her 
head. 

"  My  visit  has  passed  quickly  and  very  plea- 
santly. We  have  been  gocJi  friends,  eh  Lettice  P  " 

Lettice  did  not  at  once  answer.  "  I  almost 
wish,"  she  said,  at  last,  passionately,  **  that  you 
had  never  come.  It  will  be  all  the  lonelier  for 
me  when  you  are  gone." 

**  I  shall  be  lonely,  too,"  in  a  low  voice. 

•*  Oh,  for  you,  it  is  different." 

"Why  different?" 

"  I  have  no  friends ;  granny  and  I  lead  a  life  of 
the  dullest  routine." 

One  of  Lettice*8  roses  fell  to  the  ground.  Tom 
stooped,  and  picked  it  up,  but  he  did  not  restore 
it  to  its  owner. 

"  For  you  it  is  different,  I  say.  You  are  gomg 
home  to  your  own  people,  and  to  friends.  Per- 
haps " — with  a  little  laugh,  which  was  meant  to 
herald  a  joke,  but  which  sounded  rather  mirthless 
somehow — "  you  will  even  see  the  lady — 1  don't 
know  her  name — of  whom  you  spoke  to  me  the 
first  time  I  saw  you — the  "  someone,"  whom  you 
hope  one  day  to  make  your  wife.'* 

"Do  you  remember  that  nonsense?"  Tom 
exclaimed,  almost  angrily.  **  1  know  now  that  it 
was  nonsense.  I  may  have  had  a  fancy  in  a 
certain  direction,  but  it  was  just  a  fancy,  and  it 
has  died  a  natural  death." 

Lettice  turned  her  attention  to  her  flowers. 
Soon  the  bouquet  was  made  up ;  she  rose  to  take 
it  to  the  house,  but  Tom  stretch^  out  a  detaining 
hand.   *'  Stay  a  moment,"  he  said  entreatingly. 

The  girl  tnmed  and  waited.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

"  I  want  you.*'  A  longing  look  came  into  Tom's 
ejes;  he  caught  Lettice  s  hand  and  held  it  in  his 
own. 

**  I  love  vou,  Lettice ;  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  I  did  meau  to  keep  our  old  compact,  to 
he  friends,  and  nothing  but  friends,  but  you  stole 


my  heart,  in  spite  of  myself ;  and  now  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  living  my  life  without  you. 
I  am  not  a  bit  worthy  of  you,  dear.  You  are 
clever  and  brilliant,  and  I  am  a  dull,  stupid  fellow 
— too  stupid  even  now  to  find  words  for  half  the 
devotion  which  I  feel  for  you.  But  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart.  Can  you  care  for  me,  Lettice  P  " 
There  was  silence. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  my  answer,"  Tom  said  at 
last,  in  a  breathless  voice.  '*  You  will  be  pitiful; 
you  will  not  keep  me  in  suspense.  Tell  me," 
drawing  nearer  to  the  girl,  with  a  gesture  of  Bnp« 
plication,  "  is  my  answer  « Yes '  or  *  No  ? ' " 

•  •         •         •  • 

The  sun  had  disappeared;  darkness  was 
gathering  over  the  garden,  and  a  fen  mist  wrapped 
the  yews  from  sight,  when  Tom  and  Lettice  made 
their  way  back  to  the  house. 

"  I  am  glad,"  the  young  man  was  sajring  eagerly, 
that  Granny  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  marriage 
between  us.  Jb7o  mercenary  motive  can  be  ascribed 
to  our  engagement  now." 

Oh,  Tom,"  shrinking  back  as  the  house  was 
neared,  "  what  will  Granny  say  when  she  hears 
our  news  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  with  a  light-hearted  laugh. 
"Let  her  say  what  she  chooses.  We  are  not 
dependent  on  her  caprices.  I  have  enough  tin," 
with  a  little  air  of  boyish  triumph,  "for  us  to 
begin  life  with,  dear." 

"  By-the-by,"  an  unwelcome  memory  crossed 
the  young  man's  mind,  "  this  engagement  of  ours 
will  oe  a  blow  to  some  one  on  whom,  according  to 
your  hints  when  we  first  discussed  Granny's 
scheme,  I  have  had  cause  to  look  as  a  rival." 

Lettice  coloured.  "  For  long  enough  you  have 
had  no  rival,"  she  said  gently.  "  My  old  fancy, 
like  another  fancy  of  your  own,  sir,  is  all  over  and 
done  with  now." 

Over  and  done  with !  Listening  to  Tom's  re- 
solute— ^albeit  unmusical — voice,  Lettice  had  no 
longer  an  ear  to  give  to  the  melodious  voice  which 
had  haunted  her  memorr  since  it  first  spoke  to 
her  on  the  Venetian  balcony  of  sweetness  and 
light,  and  of  the  beauty  of  communion  between 
two  kindred  souls. 

•  •         •         •  • 

"Lettice  and  I  are  engaged  to  be  married, 
Granny,"  blurted  out  Tom,  as  he  entered  with 
Lettice,  the  light  drawing-room  where  Mrs. 
Vincent  sat  in  her  accustomed  corner.  He  was 
prepared  for  a  hostile  reception  of  his  annoiuce- 
ment ;  his  voice  had  a  distinctly  combative  tone. 

The  old  lady  looked  up  as  the  cousins  entered. 

'*  Why  don't  you  sit  dov'n  ?  "  she  asked,  irre- 
levantly.  *'  Yon  just  block  out  my  light." 

Tom  tumbled  into  a  chair,  awkwardly  conscious 
of  an  anticlimax  to  his  show  of  defiance. 

I  don't  think  that  you  heard  what  I  said. 
Granny,"  he  ventured  again,  Lettice  and  I  are 
engaged  to  be  married." 

"  Yes,  I  heard." 

The  old  lady  took  off  her  spectacles,  and  rubbed 
them  meditatively.  Tom  glanced  towards  Lettice, 
as  if  for  inspiration.  What  did  granny  mean,  by 
her  apparent  absence  of  interest  ? 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  stammered,  "  that  you  will  be 
displeased — " 

"No,  I  am  not  displeased,"  Mrs.  Vincent 
answered,  quietly. 

•*  Not  displeased  ?  I  thought  that  you  said—" 
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"Well  obadren!"  inteirupted  granny,  **I 
suppose  that  [must  pat  yon  out  of  your  suspense, 
though  Tom's  face  of  mystification  is  an  amusing 
sight  to  see.  This  engagement  of  yours  doesn't 
displease,  and  doesn't^  in  the  least,  surprise,  me. 
Displease  me-^why,  I  planned  it  myself,  long  ago. 
Very  eoon*  after  Tom  came,  I  found  that  you  had 
virtually  fallen  in  with  my  plan,  and  that  you  were 
in  love  with  each  other.  I  watched  you  both,  as 
you  mooned  about,  playing  at  being  friends.  Yon 
didn't  deceive  me,  though  you  possibly  deceived 
yourselves ;  you. were  not  ^ends ;  you  were  lovers, 
all  along.  But  presently  I  disoovered  that  tbere 
was  an  ol  stacle  m  your  way  to  matrimony.  You 
yrere  disinterested  people,  forsooth,  and  the 
obstacle  was — ^pecuniary  advantage  I  You  were 
independent  minded  people,  and  the  obataole  was 
— ^granny's  dictation  L  Upon  my  word,  you  showed 
yourselves  a  pair  of  ridiculous  children,  whom  I 
had  half  a  mind  to  leave  to  your  own  devices. 
But  my  good  nature  prevailed.  I  turned  round, 
and  withheld  my  consent  to  your  engagement.  I 
-  let  you  think,  too,  that  I  encouraged  Mr.  Gray's 
evident  liking  for  Lettice,  but  I  had,  in  reality, 
told  him  that  I  believed  there  was  no  hope  for 
him  with  regard  to  her.  ^He  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  Dolethorpe,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  find  a.  happier  fate  awaitiuff  him 
elsewhere.'  .1  was  sorry  for  him— poor  faflow— 
but  I  found  him  a  useful  card  to  play,  in  order 
to  force  your  hands.  Well!  things  turned  out 
as  I  expected.  The  obstacles  of  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage and  undue  dictation  being — or  seeming 
to  be^removed,  you  shortly  became— as  I  fore- 
saw you  would  l>ecome — engaged." 

The  lovers  glanced  at  each  other. 

And  BO  Granny's  mystery  was  solved.  Her 
matrimonial  scheme  had  come  to  a  successful  issue 
after  all,  and  its  progress  had  called  into  play 
diplomatic  qualities,  of  which  she  was  justly 
proud. 

Too  happy  to  indulge  any  resentment  at  the 
fact  of  beiog  tricked,  Tom  laughed  a  loud  ringing 
laugh. 

"  We  have  given  you  a  load  of  trouble.  Granny; 
and,  as  you  say,  we  didn't  deserve  it  a  bit.  But 
you  will  wish  us  happiness  now,  will  you  not  P  "  he 
inquired. 

•*  Yes,  my  boy,  I  wish  you  every  happiness.  You 
are  my  favourite  grandson.  Master  Tom,  spite  of 
your  perversity,  and  our  headstrong  ways ;  and 
1  expect  you  to  justify  my  preference  by  turning 
out  a  good  husband,  as  linsbands  go.  As  for  Miss 
Lettice  " — ^here  Granny  took  the  girl's  hand,  and 
patted  it  with  an  air  of  kindly  proprietorship-—**  if 
she  isn't  yet  perfect,  according  to  an  old-fasnioned 
woman's  notion  of  perfection,  she  has  plenty  of  time, 
and  plenty  of  witr  to  learn  better  things,  and  I  don't 
doubt  that  she'll  make  an  excellent  wife,  one  of 
these  days.  Circumstances  were  against  her  in 
that  rambling  life  of  hers,  which  has  made  life  here 
with  me  seem,  by  contrast,  verv  dull  and  formal.  I 
don't  bear  either  of  you  a  gru3ge  for  your  reluc- 
tance to  fall  in  with  my  plans  for  your  happiness. 
I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart." 

"Dear  Granny  1" 

Tom  and  Lettice  were  married  before  many 
months  had  passed.  Granny's  good  wishes  for 
their  happiness  were  abundantly  fulfilled,  and  life's 
pathway,  for  them,  had  the  sunshine  on  it. 
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T7RETFUL"is  an  excdlent  epithet  for  the 
±  porcupine.  Yet  in  the  Ghost's  Bpeech, 
"  fretted  "would  have  been  better.  For  though  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  former  characterizes  the  ani- 
mal's disposition  to  take  offence  quickly,  the  lat- 
ter would  have  assisted  out  the  spectre's  meoAing. 
''Each  particular  hair. on  your  head,*' he  would 
then  have  said,  ^  would  stand  on  end  with  horror, 
like  the  quills  upon  the  porcupine  when  he  is 
out  of  temper."  As  it  is,  he  seems  to  imply,  that  ibye 
animal's  quills  are  always  ataaidiag  on  end,  which 
is  not  strictly  true*  Now  Milton  has  the  line, 
"  chafed  wild  boar  or  ruffled  parcnpiae,"  and  "  raf- 
fled "  is  admirable,  convsying  two  facta,  in  one 
word— the  agitation  both  d  body .  and  'mind.  Its 
.occurrence  of  thia  beast  in  another  poet^alao  con- 
joined with  the  boar,  U  perhaps  noteworthy^  aa  in 
myth  the  porcupine  is  a  vague  aort  of  animal, 
occupying  a  place  somewhere  l^tween  the  boar  and 
the  hedgehog.  In  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  we  have 
the  other  association  preeented  to  u»-*itB  hedge- 
hog side: 

Had  you  but  seen  him  in  this  dress, 

How  fierce  he  looked  and  how  big, 

You-wonld  have  tUoogbt  him  for  to  be 

Some  Egyptian  poruupig. 

He  frighted  all.,  cats,  liogs,  and  all. 

Each  cow,  each  horse,  and  each  ho^ ; 

For  fear  they  did  flee,  for  they  took  Mm  to  be 

Some  strange  outlandish  hedgehog. 

Yet  the  poets,  three  at  any  rate,  apply  the 
metaphor  to  woman.  Thus  Cowley,  singing  of 
Beauty,  sayB : 

They  are  all  weapons,  and  they  dart  • 
Like  porcupines  from  every  part. 

and  Byron  has 

Those  citrsM  pins. 
Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sins. 
Making  a  woman  like  a  porcupine 
Not  to  be  rashly  touched. 

Qui  s^vfroite  s'y  pique  was  the  legend  on  Charles 
the  Bold's  device  of  a  porcupine.  Ajiother  heraldic 
whim  about  this  animal,  and  one  that  might  have 
attracted  the  poetd,  is  the  Colonna's  motto  of  Deetu 
et  tutainen  %n  armis,  wherein  is  contained  a 
wholesome  moral  both  for  individuals  and  nations, 
and  a  practical  fact,  of  which  the  porcupine  is 
most  thoroughly  well  aware. 

The  reference  in  Cowley's  lines,  quoted  abov^ 
to  the  darting,"  is  an  allusion,  of  course,  to  the 
fiction — a  very  ancient  one — ^that  the  poroupine 
can  shoot  its  quills  like  arrows.  W  hen  the  animal 
charges  an  enemy— which  it  does  haehvards  by 
the  way — it  often,  no  doubt,  leaves  a  quill  or  two 
sticking.  Also,  when  the  skin  is  contracted  for  the 
erection  of  the  quills,  a  loose  one  may,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  fall  out,  and  seeing  how  sudden  and 
violent  the  muscular  action  is,  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  such  a  loosened  quill  might  seem  to 
be  **  shot "  off.  But  there  is  90  deliberate  aroheiy 
in  the  beast.  It  is  not  so  deficient  in  sagacity  as 
to  fire  its  weapons  away. 

I  find  in  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser's  fascinating  Yolame 
the  following  passage : — 

"  In  1397,  Jjouis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  instituted 
the  Order  of  the  Porcupioei  and  on  the  oocasion 
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of  the  baptism  of  his  soDv  Chaarles,  he  took  this 
animal  as  his  emblem,  with  the  motto  '  Near  and 
Afar,'  alluding  to  the  vulgarerror  that  the  porcu- 
pme  is  able  not  only  to  defend  itself  from  close  at- 
tack, bat  can  throw  its  quills  against  more  distant 
a^ilaDts,  Duke  Louis  meaning  thereby  to  convey 
that  he  would  defend  himself  witu  his  own 
wenpons,  and  that  he  would  attack  his  enemy, 
John,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  well  at  a  distance  as 
near.  Louis  Xll.  abolished  the  Order  after  his 
ascension  to  the  throne,  but  retained  the  here- 
ditary badffe  of  his  family,  and  took  two  porcu- 
pines for  the  supporters  of  his  arms.  His  cannons 
were  marked  with  the  porcupine,  and  his  golden 
'  ^9  au  porc-epic,'  were  much  sought  after  by 
the  carious.*'  To  this  is  added  a  note :  "  On  the 
sabmission  of  Paris,  in  1436,  the  Constable,  Biche- 
mont,  goes  to  dine  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  Hotel 
dn  Poro-epic,  and  in  1488  the  Order  was  conferred 
on  a  lady,  MdUe.  de  Murat." 

From  the  French  name,  of  course,  comes  our  own 
word— "Porcnpig." 

Phil  Robeson. 


••THE  ORCHARD." 
Sous  Ii)£A  OP  A  Pebsian  Book. 

BT  J.  V.  SHZRER,  C.S.I. 

IT  woxdd  not  be  without  interest  to  turn  over 
the  pages  of  a  book  which  had  amused  or  in- 
strncted  a  ^eat  multitude  of  minds,  even  if  the 
subject  or  its  treatment  were  wholly  alien  to  our 
modes  of  thought  and  taste.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  volume  now  proposed  for  most  cursory  notice, 
-the  "  Boostan;  or.  Orchard  of  Sheikh  Saadi,"— 
there  is  much  to  gratify  the  European  reader,  both 
in  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  composition. 
It  was  written  in  the  year  1267,  the  epocn  of  our 
Boger  Baoon,  and  has  for  six  centuries  retained  its 
popalarity ;  there  being  little  or  no  archaism  in  its 
rendan  which  should  prevent  its  being  completely 
nnderstood  and  appreciated  in  the  present  day. 

BooHan  means  tne  place  of  fragrance,  and  the 
term  might  well  be  used  for  a  garden ;  but  as 
aoother  nook  by  the  same  author  is  entitled  the 
"  Rose  Garden,"  thismay,  without  any  impropriety, 
be  caUed  "  The  Orchard." 

In  drawing  up  this  slieht  sketch,  a  translation 
of  the  work,  pubushed  in  1879,  by  Captain  Wilbcr- 
force  Clarke,  R.E.,  has  been  used  for  the  sense 
though  not  for  the  actual  rendering,  which,  with 
him  is  too  baldly  literal,  being  intended  for  stu- 
^nts,  to  .whom  it  must  be  a  welcome  boon. 
The  present  writer  has,  however,  studied  the 
Persian  original,  as  a  text-book,  many  years  a^o, 
in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  and  is  familiar  with 
Oriental  phraseology. 

"  The  Orchard  "  is  a  poem  of  upwards  of  4,000 
couplets,  rhymed  couplets  of  eleven  feet,  such  as 
vhen  recited  in  the  East,  are  generally  given  in  a 
sing-song  tone,  with  rather  an  elevation  of  the 
voice  at  the  end  of  the  second  line ;  a  mannerism 
Americans  are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  said  to  affect. 
Little  boys  at  school  add  to  this  not  inharmonious 
anoffle  a. droll  bending  of  tho  body  backwards  and 
forwardK,  which,  when  there  are  many  of  them, 
has  a  laughable  look.  The  poem  consists  of  ten 
chapters  on  such  subjects  as  Humility,  Content- 


ment, Prayer,  Ac,  with  an  introduction,  as  it 
generallv  usual,  in  praise  of  Grod  and  the  Prophet, 
and,  in  this  instance,  an  eulogium  on  Abu  Bukr,the 
then  reigning  King  of  Persia. 

Such  abstract  subjects  as  have  been  mentioned 
promise  some  dulness;  but  this  is  avoided  by 
rapidity  of  illustration :  either  an  aphorism  leads 
to  an  anecdote  or  the  anecdote  starts  off  and  finally 
introduces  the  aphorism.  There  is  at  times  great 
delicacy  in  the  thought,  and  picturesqueness  in  the 
lightly  touched  vignettes  frequently  occurring.  Thd 
garment  of  another  language  conceals  some  of 
the  verbal  plays,  alliterations,  and  resonances, 
but  these,  though  generally  delighted  in  by  Per* 
sian  readers,  and  affording  the  local  flavour,  would 
require  frequent  explanation.  ^ 

in  attempting  to  give  some  idea  of  the  aaeo- 
dotes,  the  striving  after  literal  accuracy  has  been 
quite  abandoned,  and  no  wish  is  entertained  but 
to  reproduce  the  point  aimed  at,  in  language 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  text.  In  the  chapter  on 
Equity,  an  account  of  a  famine  at  Damascus  is 
met  with,  which  is  much  admired. 

^  Such  a  famine  occurred  once  in  tho  city  of 
Damascus,  that  lovers  forgot  their  endearments. 
The  sky  overbending  the  earth  was  so  niggardly 
that  the  crops  and  the  dates  could  not  wet  their 
lips.  Ancient  fountains  were  dried  up ;  if  there 
were  water  at  all  it  was  the  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
orphans.  If  smoke  curled  out  of  a  window,  it  was 
really  the  smoke  of  a  widow's  sigh.  The  trees 
stood  haggard  like  begging  dervishes ;  stalwart 
arms  hung  languid  and  limp.  There  was  no  ver- 
dure on  the  mountain,  no  budding  branches  in  the 
garden.  Tho  locusts  ate  the  leafage,  and  men  ate 
the  locusts.  In  this  emergency  a  friend  visited 
me,  so  emaciated  that  he  was  literally  skin  and 
bone.  And  yet  his  position  was  high;  he  was 
master  of  rank,  and  gold,  and  estates.  *  Friend 
of  upright  disposition/  I  cried,  *  what  sorry  case 
has  overtaken  thee  P  *  But  he  loudly  answered  in 
anger,  •  Art  thou  bereft  of  reason  P  When  thou 
knowest  and  yet  askest,  the  inquiry  is  fatuous. 
Art  thou  not  aware  that  distress  is  overwhelmingly 
dominant,  and  that  trouble  has  leached  its  ut^r- 
most  bourn  ?  The  rain  descends  not  from 
heaven ;  and  heart  is  so  lost  that  complaints  no 
longer  ascend  to  heaven.'  After  a  pause,  I  re- 
plied,  '  But  for  thee,  fear  has  no  penalties ;  the 
poison  is  innoxious  where  the  antidote  also  existi*. 
Others  may  perish  from  want,  butthou — with  thy 
wealth !  The  duck  has  no  alarm  at  the  thunder 
shower.'  Tho  statesman  in  vexation  gave  me  a 
look,  the  look  a  scholar  gives  the  blockhead.  '  My 
friend,'  he  said,  'a  man  may  be  safe  on  shore, 
but  can  he  rest  whilst  those  he  loves  are  drown- 
ing? My  face  is  yellow,  but  not  from  famine; 
from  grief,  rather,  for  the  foodless  and  forsake^. 
The  good  man  is  not  satisfied  with  sound  limbs, 
the  wounds  of  others  distress  him.  Stout  of 
heart  and  strong  of  body  as  I  am  by  nature,  I 
tremble  to  behold  a  wound.  When  one  stands  by 
the  side  of  the  sick,  one's  own  health  is  derangea. 
When  I  see  the  Dervish  starve,  the  morsel  in  my 
lips  becomes  distasteful  and  poisonous.  When 
the  prison  door  closes  on  my  companion,  tho 
garden  ceases  to  be  a  pleasance  for  me.' " 

In  the  Book  of  Beneficence  a  little  story  is  told, 
in  which  all    tho    accessories   are  eminently 
Oriental,  and  it  is,  in  its  way,  very  graphic. 
"A  young  man  bestowed  a  small  coin  on  an 
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aged  beggar,  thus  satisfying  his  wishes.  But  the 
sky  soon  looked  down  upon  that  young  man  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  and  the  Sultan  sent  him 
to  the  shambles.  Then  there  was  a  hurrying  of 
soldiers,  and  an  uproar  of  the  people — sightseers 
at  every  door;  sightseers  lining  the  street,  and 
crowding  the  roofs.  And  forming  one  of  the 
throng,  the  old  dervish  beheld  his  friend  a  captive 
in  rough  hands.  His  heart  was  wounded — that 
heart  the  young  man  had  won.  He  raised  a  ory, 
'  The  Sultan  is  dead !  The  world  remains ;  but 
mercy  he  has  taken  with  him.'  He  wrung  his 
hands  as  if  in  sorrow.  The  soldiers,  with  their 
drawn  swords,  stopped  to  listen.  There  were 
shouts  and  a  scuffle,  and  wild  with  haste  they 
rushed  to  the  royal  court.  The  king  was  sitting 
there  on  his  throne.  The  young  prisoner  had 
escaped  in  the  confusion.  The  dervish  was  hauled 
b^  the  neck  into  the  Sultan*s  presence.  The  king, 
with  great  dignity,  and  with  an  awe-inspiring 
manner,  asked  him  ,  '  Why  didst  thou  desire  my 
death  ?  If  my  disposition  and  conduct  be  gooa, 
thou  desirest  a  calamity  to  mankind.' 

The  brave  old  beggar  answered. "  Sire,  the  world 
is  a  bondslave  to  those  of  thy  order.  By  my  false 
word  no  harm  was  done.  Thou  didst  not  die, 
and  a  hopeless  one  saved  his  life."  The  king 
considered  this  excuse ;  and  it  ended  in  his  giving 
the  dervish  an  alms,  and  excusing  his  offence.*' 

In  the  Book  of  Contentment,  a  certain  puss  was 
brought  by  misfortune  to  a  tranquil  state  of 
mind,  as  is  thus  related. 

In  an  old  woman's  house,  a  cat  who  had  seen 
better  days,  and  whose  circumstances  were 
straitened,  lived  in  discontent  One  day  it  ran 
off  to  the  Royal  Banquetting  Hall,  in  hope  of 
luxuries ;  but  tne  slaves  at  the  gate  let  flv  arrows 
at  it.  Coming[  back  over  the  plain,  bleec^ng  from 
its  sides,  it  cried:  'Ij^  I,  can  only  get  beyond 
those  arrows,  I  will  live  in  perfect  satisfaction 
with  my  mouse  and  my  old  woman  ;  let  the  hut  be 
as  mined  as  it  may.'  Ah !  my  soul,  honey  is  not 
worth  the  sting.  Syrup  of  dates  and  peace  of 
mind  are  far  better ! " 

In  the  chapter  on  education,  the  poet  goes  into 
the  subject  of  matrimony,  and  lays  down  some 
rules  with  regard  to  the  gifts  and  graces  of  women. 
A  good  disposition  he  makes  the  first  desidera- 
tum, and  holds  that  an  ugly,  kind  wife  is  better 
than  a  beautiful  cross  one.  But  he  is  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  if  loveliness  and  excellence  can  be  com- 
bined, the  conjuncture  is  fortunate  indeed.  "A 
good,  order-loving,  chaste  wife,"  he  says,  "  makes 
a  poor  man  a  king."  And  "if  she  be  chaste  and 
pleasant  in  her  conversation,  it  is  better  not  to 
look  at  her  beauty  or  at  her  deformity."  He  does 
not  recommend  staying  at  home,  if  the  partner 
makes  things  disagreeable.  He  would  have  ap- 
proved of  club  life,  had  he  lived  in  our  epoch — 
under  certain  conditions. 

"  The  parrot^"  he  remarks,  "  who  has  a  crow  in 
his  cage,  considers  escape  advantageous.  If 
you  cannot  amuse  your  head  by  wandering,  you 
will  have  to  submit  your  heart  to  hopelessness. 
To  go  bare-foot  is  tfetter  than  a  tight  shoe,  and 
the  kbour  of  travel  is  preferable  to  the  nuisance 
of  a  wrangle  at  home." 

But  Saadi  requires  women  to  be  more  retired 
than  would  suit  the  habits  of  the  present  day 
— "  May  a  wife's  eyes,"  he  emphatically  wishes, 
"  be  blind  to  strangers,  and  when  she  leaves  her 
home,  may  it  be  for  the  grave.'* 


There  may,  however,  be  a  prize  in  the  lottery. 
"  The  beautiful  wife  of  sweet  disposition  is  a  man'n 
companion  and  his  fortune  at  once.*'  But  he 
adds  rather  grumpily, "  there  is  only  one  remedy 
for  the  spouse  wno  is  plain  and  cross  together. 
— divorce."  What  would  Leo  XIIL  say  to  such  a 
sentiment  P 

The  passages  hitherto  quoted  are  perhaps  un- 
familiar; but  there  is  one  fable  in  the  division 
headed  Humility  which  has  a  wide-spread 
notoriety. 

"  A  rain-drop  fell  from  a  cloud  into  the  sea,  and 
was  overcome  at  the  immensity  of  the  ocean.  It 
said  '  Where  this  main  is,  what  am  IP  If  it  exist, 
then  by  heaven,  I  exist  not'  But  whilst  thus 
abased,  a  shell  received  it  in  its  friendly  bosom. 
And  promoted  by  the  favour  of  the  sky,  it  be- 
came at  last  a  pearl,  selected  for  the  royai  neck- 
lace. And  thus  through  humility  it  was  exalted, 
and  by  seeking  nothingness  was  rewarded  with 
existence." 

In  the  chapter  on  Gratitude,  there  is  a  pathetic 
narrative — 

A  young  man  wcyild  not  listen  to  his  mother's 
advice ;  the  slow  fire  of  sorrow  burnt  her  heart. 
When  she  could  not  prevail,  she  brought  in  a 
cradle,  *  Ah,  loveless  one ! '  she  cried,  *  fliou  hast 
forgotten  thine  infancy.  Thou  wast  weeping  and 
tired  and  small,  and  yet  through  the  long  night* 
for  thy  sake,  I  resisted  sleep.  Thou  wast  not 
strong  and  wilful  then ;  in  thy  cradle  there,  thou 
conldst  not  drive  away  a  fiy.  Imagine  thee, 
lusty  now  and  rejoicing  in  thy  youth,  when  thou 
couldst  not  struggle  with  a  solitary  fly!  And 
once  again,  at  the  bottom  of  thy  grave,  thou  wilt 
be  in  like  helpless  state ;  not  able  even  to  repel 
an  ant  from  thy  prostrate  body  ! '" 

In  the  Book  of  Repentance,  the  poet  relates  of 
himself : — 

"  I  remember  in  my  father's  time  (may  the 
rain  of  mercy  constantly  descend  on  him !)  that 
he  purchased  one  day  for  himself  a  tablet  and  a 
booK,  and  for  me  a  little  golden  ring.  I  was 
beguiled  in  the  bazaar,  by  some  crafty  adventurer, 
to  part  with  this  ring  for  a  single  date.  For 
what  do  children  know  of  valnables^sweetmeats 
seem  to  them  far  better  P  Ah,  thou  didst  not  re- 
cognize the  true  value  of  life,  but  didst  barter  it 
away  for  worthless  ease ! " 

Occasionally,  with  abruptness,  in  the  midst  of 
these  anecdotes,  there  bursts  in  a  cry — a  pensive 
cry,  which  seems  to  come  direct  from  the  heart. 
An  instance  may  be  found  in  this  same  Book  of 
Repentance. 

"  One  day,  two  verses  touched  me  to  the  quick, 
for  a  minstrel,  sweeping  his  strings,  sang  with 
sweet  iteration : — 

Ah  me !  when  we  arc  gone, 
The  rose  will  bloom  again, 
And  let  itself  hei  won, 
If  nightingales  compkin, 

When  we  are  gone  I 
Ah  mo !  when  we  are  clay, 
The  seed-time  will  come  round. 
Blossoms  will  load  the  spray, 
And  harvests  gild  the  gitiuud. 

When  we  are  clay  I 

Sometimes  the  morals  to  Saadi's  stories  are 
quite  unexpected.  He  tells  a  little  tale  of  waspe 
"  I  have  heard,"  he  pays,  '*  that  a  man  experienced 
house- vexation,  for  the  wasps  made  a  nest  in  hiA 
roof.  His  wife  said,  *  Do  not  carry  out  your  in- 
tention against  them.    Poor  things!  you  would 
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hoi  see  them  exiles  from  their  native  home/  The 
wise  man  went  to  hia  daily  task,  and  one  mominpr 
the  wasps  stnng  his  wife  anmercifnlly.  She 
whimpered  from  the  roof  to  her  neighbours — stood 
at  the  door,  and  indeed  wandered  down  the  street, 
lamenting.  The  husband  meeting  her,  said,  *  Do 
not  perplex  mankind  with  your  misfortunes.  You 
were  the  person  who'said,  'Spare  the  poor  wasps.* " 
So  far  so  well ;  and  the  reader  might  naturally 
expect  some  denunciation  of  affectea  sensibilities 
and  ill-considered  interference.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Tbe  moral  is — and  it  is  one  Saadi  has  elsewhere 
often  repeated — "  What  is  the  use  of  benefiting 
bad  people  ?  Forbearance  to  evil-doers  is  leniency 
to  evii."  This  is  very  curions.  Saadi  would  have 
been  dead  against  reformatories.  The  screaming 
woman  does  not  awake  his  sympnthies;  she 
should  have  destroyed  the  wasps.  The  Book  of 
Prayer  begins  with  the  pretty  image  of  wintry 
trees  lifting  up  their  empty  hands  in  supplication 
to  God,  in  the  belief  that  in  His  appointed  time, 
they  should  be  clothed  again  with  the  garments  of 
the  spring,  and  their  hands  refilled  with  the 
bnigeons  of  promise. 

The  following  anecdote  from  the  chapter  is  not 
without  a  certain  force.  "  I  have  been  told  that 
one  who  had  drunk  greatly  too  much  of  date  wine 
staggered  into  the  most  holy  part  of  a  mosque,  and 
blundering  to  his  knees  before  the  throne  of  mercy, 
cried  *  O  Lord  admit  me  to  the  highest  heaven!* 
The  Muezzin,  greatly  scandalized,  took  him  by  the 
collar  and  cried, 'Out!  simpleton  and  reprobate, 
what  call  has  a  dog  to  enter  a  mosque  ?  What 
pious  action  have  you  performed,  that  yon  should 
merit  paradise  P  Grace  will  never  shine  on  your 
swollen,  degraded  face  ?  '  But  the  intoxicated  per- 
son wept,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  am  drunk  ;  lav  not 
hands  on  me.  Need  grace  seem  so  wonderful  to 
thee,  when  a  sinner,  such  as  I  am,  is  hopeful.  I 
did  not  ask  thee  to  forgive  me,  0  Muezzin ;  the 
door  of  repentance  is  open,  and  God  is  mj  helper!" 

Inrecommendaiion  of  moderate  habits,  Saadi 
says : — If  thou  art  a  man,  limit  the  amount  of 
sustenance.  What!  such  a  distended  interior! 
Shame!  More  of  a  jar  than  a  man.  Within  the 
body  there  is  a  place  for  food,  certainly ;  but  keep 
room  also  for  breaih  and  for  the  thoughts  of  God. 
All  the  space  is  not  for  bread."  And  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  statement  that  the  truly  learned  are 
always  modest,  the  poet  reminds  his  readers  of  a 
spectacle  often  to  be  witnessed  in  the  orchard 

The  masters  of  attainment  practice  self-abase- 
ment: as  the  bough  which  is  laden  with  fruit 
bends  its  h^bd  to  the  earth.*'  Saadi  was  evidently 
pleased  with  this  couplet,  as  he  has  introduced  it 
into  another  of  his  works. 


A  CONCLUSION. 

(for  ST.  valentine's  DAI.) 
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THREE  years  ago  to-morrow  since  she  left! 
Three  years  ago  since  he  had  grasped  her 
hand  and  had  failed  to  find  expression  for  the  lone- 
some sense  her  departure  stirred  in  his  heart.  But 
woman-like  she  had  been  quick  to  jump  at  the 
conclusion. 

**  Ben,  the  city  is  big  and  wide,  and  I  shall  be  no 
more  than  a  dot  in  it ;  but  you,  out  here,  away, 
will  stand  by  yourself  as  large  as  life." 


For  Ben  was  a  strappittg,  brdad-shouldered 
fellow,  and  looked  what  he  was — a  man  who  did 
an  honest  day's  work.  "  I  shall  never  mix  you  up 
with  the  ci'owd  there.  But  here  atRussett  Bridi^e 
there's  nauj^ht  for  me  to  do  ;  there's  no  gain, 
there's  no  nothing ;  'tis  simply  being  yourselt*  by 
yourself,  and  nothing  to  mark  your  life,  for  a 
woman,  save  the  village  churchyard,  which  shadows 
the  peace  of  the  world  to  come." 

Out  of  all  her  words  he  picked  those  two — "  no 
gain." 

**  *Tis  for  gain,  Joan,  you  go  P  " 
"  For  gain  of  some  sort.  Here  I  have  lost  mother 
and  father,  the  little  house  and  the  flower  garden. 

I  have  hands — they  are  for  ** 

"  Ay,  for  whom  r  " 
"  For  what,"  she  corrected. 
"  *  For  whom* " — I  said,  Joan — **  for  whom  are 
those  hands  when  your  time  is  up  P  you  said  you 
would  come  back  and  see." 

"  Yes,"  she  rejoined,  half  in  jest ;  "  see  if  all  here 
pleases  me  better  than  the  big  London  town  so  full 
of  houses  and  men — oh,  and  women  too.  of  course." 
answering  his  look,  "  that  you  would  think  you 
were  set  in  a  magic  ring,  simply  seeing  the  same 
streets  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  they  are  all 
different — 'tis  so  vast.* 

"  Sometimes  you  give  me  strange  thoughts,"  ho 
observed,  "  as  if  you  make  me  surely  nicer  than  I 
really  be ;  as  if  my  speaking  self  is  like  something 
of  a  spirit  come  out  of  me,  and  'tis  surely  not  I,  the 
roof-tnatcher.  Reuben  Gathercole !  Joan,  'tis  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  and  I'm  your  lover  for  the  day, 
and  'tis  the  last  time." 

But  Joan  shook  her  head.  "I  wonder  at  any 
saint  approving  of  such  ideas.  It  hardly  seems  as 
if  he  were  a  proper  sort  of  saint,  does  it  P  " 

And  then  the  carrier's  cart  had  come  in  sight, 
and  Joan  had  gathered  up  her  shawl  and  her 
parcels.  A  few  last  words  were  spoken,  and  the 
girl— his  sweetheart — had  been  driven  away — a 
thatching-order  preventing  him  from  accompany  ing 
her.  And  Beuoen  had  not  asked  her  that  ques- 
tion which  he  had  put  off  till  this  last  chance,  and 
which  proved  to  be  no  chance  after  all.  Neither 
had  he  received  a  line  from  her — not  even  a  mes- 
sage during  those  three  ^ears.  But  he  had  heard 
in  the  village  that  mommg  she  was  coming  back, 
and  he  resolved  he  would  send  her  a  token  any- 
way. For  this  purpose  he  went  to  the  further  end 
of  Russet  Bridge,  where  the  old  deaf  woman  lived 
who  sold  dried  herbs  and  stationerv,  cough  cake, 
soap  and  candles  and  acid  drops,  and  asked  her  aftei^ 
much  shouting  to  take  down  some  of  the  filagrea 
paper  with  poetry  on  it  that  she  had  placeafer 
attraction  in  the  window.  They  seemed  lovely* 
delicate  things,  too  delicate  for  him  to  handle,  he 
thought,  as  he  turned  them  over  one  by  one  with 
ponderous  deliberation.  He  took— for  ohoice^ 
one  that  appeared  to  him  specially  suitable—a 
bleeding  heart,  with  Cupid's  arrow  cleft  through 
it,  beneath,  a  verse  purporting  he  was  thine,  ever 
thine  "  and  adding  further  on,  as  he  felt  it  should, 
"never  part,  from  my  heart."  Satisfied  with 
this,  he  paid  down  his  silver  coin  cheerfully  and 
walked  away  with  his  purchase.  The  village  was 
a  straggling  one,  and  he  met  two  or  three  acquain- 
tances as  he  turned  homewards— the  smith  at  his 
doorway,  begrimed  and  jovial — the  carrier,  stop- 
ping to  pick  up  a  passenger  and  his  parcels,  and 
presently  two  children  one  crying  lustily,  the 
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cause  being  a  Boandly  adminiatered  slap  from  the 
elder,  because  she  "  would  not  come  on  ind  mother 
was  waiting." 

"  Lass,  a  kiss  becomes  you  better  than  a  slap 
— Bee  litUe  one.l  here's  a  ride  home  I  no  one  shall 
slap  you  up  there  *'  and  he  lifted  the  child,  whose 
tears  soon  ceased,  on  to  his  shoulder.  The  yillagie 
cart  passed  them  slowly,  the  man  crying  out  his 
meat.  "  See,"  said  the  elder  child,  he's  gotten  a 
bleeding  heart  hanging — and  the  knife  beside  it — 
it's  like  the  picture  in  Goody  Smart's  window, 
isn't  it  Master  Benben  P  "  Beuben,  however,  said 
nothing — but  he  thought  dubiously  of  his  pur- 
chase. It  did  not  seem  the  right  sort  after  all  for 
Joan.  He  was  now  approaching  his  own  pretty 
little  cottage  with  its  broad  stnp  of  garden — no 
flowers  in  it  visible  as  yet,  save  a  bed  of  violets 
close  to  t^e  window-wall,  whilst  near  the  open 
gate  grew  a  bank  of  fem-leavea  glistening  dewly 
and  freshly  green  even  in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 

"  There's  nought  like  Nature  for  sweetness  a,nd 
truenesB,  and  the  livinffnesa  that  bides  in  her  seed- 
flower,  tree,  or  song-bird,  it  is  ever  the  same,"  and 
here  Uie  little  one,  whose  eld,er  sister  had  ran  on, 
put  its  chubby  arms  round  B^nben's  neck  and 
pressed  itfi  cold  ruddy  fingers  upon  Bueben's 
cheek — 

**  Iss  ou  a  mou  P"  ciueried  the  child. 

He  laughed  and  kissed  her ;  but  his  rough  hair 
touching  her  harshly,  she  drew  herself  away,  half  • 
readv  to  cry  again,  the  smile  in  his  eyes  eonqueced 
her,  however,  tor  she  lisped  back :  "  I  uvv  a  man." 

With  an  air  of  pleasurable  shyness  Bueben  set 
the  child  upon  his  arm,  and  leanine  over  his  own 
•  gate*-  swung  her  «  moment  or  two  backwards  and 
forwards,  until  a  footstep  behind  him  caused 
lum  to  turn  ;  he  started,  and  with  aA  almost  awe- 
struck expression,  beheld,  with  surprise  and 
amazement,  Joan  standing  gazing  at  him. 

**  'Tis  surely  you,  Joan  1  * 

"Of  coarse  it  is  I — or  is  it  the  dress P" 

It  was  verily  a  womanlike  answer ;  her  dress 
did  make  a  difference  no  doubt,  for  it  was  the 
plain  brown  uniform  of  a  nursing-sister,  the  long 
ganze  veil  thrown  backwards  lent  a  distinct  bear- 
ing of  her  own. 

**  You  have  come  back  P  " 

"  To  see  the  old  place." 

"  And  old  friends  P  "  he  added  smiling. 
Yes,  old  friende,'*  but  she  did  not  answer  his 
smile. 

*M  want  mother,  mother  I  "cried  the  little  one. 
There,  there,"  he  patted  her ;  "  I  will  take  you 
to  mother,"  and  he  looked  round  for  Joan  to  ac- 
company them.  But  no  Joan  was  there ;  her  dark 
clothed  figure  was  proceeding  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  village,  and  Beuben  took  up  his  crying 
burden,  disappointed,  puzzled  and  perplexed  with 
Joan's  way. 

An  hour  later,  as  he  stood  thinkbg  of  her 
again,  and  tidying  up  his  ferns,  be  saw  a  woman 
crying  bitterly,  and  coming  hurriedly  towards  his 
Cottage.  It  was  the  mother  of  the  two  children; 
ihe  little  one  was  very  ill;  she  had  left  her  sister 
to  mind  her;  she  herself  was  on  her  way  to  the 
next  village  for  the  doctor.  He  would  go  and 
bring  the  doctor,  and  off  he  started,  and  sent  the 
mother  back.  A  minute  later,  and  he  retraced  his 
footsteps,  and  tapped  at  the  door  where  ho  knew 
Joan  would  be  lodging. 

"  Is,"  he  began,  and  then  he  saw  it  wiM  ahe  her- 


self who  stood  before  him,  a  tri^  less  < 
than  in  the  afternoon,  and  even  in  taetv 
fancied  she  looked  as  i£  something  troubled  j 

I'  Joan,  the  little  one  you  saw  an  hour  a^  is  sick 
.—ill ;  will  you  go  now  P  she  may  be.  djrmg,  and 
I'm  off  for  the  doctor;  even  down  here  we've 
heardyou're  clever  with  children." 

Wait  one  moment.  I  will  come  with  yon; 
there  may  be.  no  need  for  a  medical  man.^' 

They  walked  along  in  silence  until  they  came  to 
his  cottase,  then  ahe  pushed  open  the  gate,  and 
went  quickly  through. 

"Halloa,  Joan!  what's  that  for P  Weamnst 
hasten.'' 

"  You— you  live  here  P  "  she  said,  coming  hur- 
riedly back  at  his  call,  and  speaking  with  a  aort 
of  hard  gasp. 

"Yes,  I  do;  but  Widow  Green's  honae  is  faj 
the  hedgefield." 

"  Is  it  fcer  child— not  yours  P  " 

"  Joan,  lass,  what's  come  to  you  P  Is  it  that**- 
that  sets  you  farther  from  me  nor  ever  P  When 
you  went  away,  because  there  was  nought  to  mark 
your  life  here,  and  you  would  have  none  of  mm, 
for  certain-like— leaat^aya  till  you  had  seen  what 
London  flesh  and  blood  was — and  now  yoa've 
come  back— do  you  mind  when  you  said*  f  Yoa 
out  here  stand  by  yourself  P '  Well,  I've  atood. 
Now,  tell  me  what  has  London  life  set  upon 
yours." 

"  It — oh,  Beuben ! — ^it  has  been  aH  hard  work. 
I've  had  pleasure,  too,  when  my  patients- loved 
me,  and  when  I  did  m^  best  to  win  back  the  life 
for  them  that  seemed  nigh  away  for  ever,  bai  my 
health  has  nearly  broken  down— the  want  of  fresh 
air,  the  niffht  duty,  though  I  don't  complain,  for 
it's  a  good  work,  and  a  right  work;  bat  it  .was 
hard  times  with  me  this  last  year,  and  I  thonaht 
of  you,  but  I  didn't  like  to  write;  and  when,  they 
said  a  fortnight's  sea-air  woald  set  nkar.  right 
again,  I  begged  for  Busset  Bridge  instCHftd,-.  aad 
they  let  me  come ;  and,  oh,  Beubeo  1  whea  X  saw 
you  with-—" 

Ah!  there  was  Widow  Green  on  the  Iqoic  oat — 
she  fancied  Beuben  had  meit  the  dootor  on  .^e  of 
his  rounds;  but  when  she  saw  only  Jou^ifj^  was 
disappointed  and  let  her  disappoitttment  iwi  aeen, 
as  a  woman  and  a  mother  unaer  ewtain  ofaroam* 
stances  naturally  makes  a  point  of  doin^.  .  But 
not  when  she  saw  how  Joan  tended  the  duki^  and 
its  moaning  quickly  ceased  as  she  gently  admin- 
istered to  it  and  eased  it  so  that  it  presentljfell 
into  a  calm  peaceful  sleepw 

Next  morning  Beuben  was  up  early,  with  both 
art  and  Natore's  valentine's  in  his  liand,  begging 
their  acceptance. 

Joan  took  them  both — ^and  then  he  made  his 
lover's  request— to  which  Joan  acceded  liliewise. 

"  'Twas  the  little  one  that  affh>nted  yon,  lass, 
not  me,"  ha  said, "  'twas  ikeU^  I  saw  in  your  face, 
and  I,  not  understanding  it,  could  not  read  it — 
but  it's  clear  enough  now,  between  us — praise  be 
to  St.  'Valentine  I  who  has  made  it  good  to  ws  on 
his  own  particular  day." 

NOTICE.— In  our  next  Number  will  be  com- 
menced a  new  Story,  entitled-^ 
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-STAND  AND  DELIVER." 

BT  MAUK  BAYS£. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Knights  of  the  road. 


1WENT  down  to  the  Marquis  of  Langworth's 
place,  Orford  Abbey,  following  the  bent  re- 
cfjmmendations.  No  doubt  I  was  fully  as  con- 
c<:ited  and  egotistical  as  the  young  blooda  one 
^eets  now-a-dayM,  equipped  with  diplomas  and 
:ertificates,:i2ndeniable  evidence  of  having  passed 
tbrough  stern  tests  with  credit  and  renown.  Per- 
^ps  in  my  day  examinations  were  lax,  and  one 
m  to  gain  later  a  great  amount  of  what  may 
fifit  lie  got  at  in  books,  orally,  perceptively,  and 
^  ffiay  add,  through  the  nose. 

^Hicn  I  reached  Hedginton,  the  nearest  market 
^^the  steward  met  me,  and  I  found  that  I  had 
kittle  anxiety  forward.  Apartments  had  been  pro- 
^«ied  for  me  in  a  quaint  and  snug  old  farmhouse 
oa  the  estate.  The  steward  gave  the  people  the 
warmest  word,  and  when  ensconced  in  my  rooms,  I 
that  he  had  not  laid  on  the  colours  thick 
«QODgh.  I  felt  at  home,  everything  was  clean  and 
the  people  comfortably  homely,  the  farmer's 
^-e  expressing  anxiety  lest  I  should  find  arrange- 
^nts  fall  short  of  what  I  had  been  accustomed 
Her  husband  was  a  farmer  of  the  old-fashioned 
^^rt,  by  no  means  a  century  behind  in  processes 
^ricaltural.  A  clear-headed  man  withal,  almost 
jumping  down  one's  throat  for  information.  Often 
A  found  myself  eloquent,  expatiating  upon  drain- 
expounding  the  chemical  natures  of  soils,  or 
lecturi'ip  on  the  strata  of  localities,  matters  Mr. 
prasfield  humbly  confessed  he  was  not  so  well 
mformed  as  he  would  like  to  be.  Had  I  been  son 
or  kinsman,  I  could  not  have  expected  more  kind- 
Jifless,  attention  and  consideration,  than  fell  to  my 
wt.  The  farmer,  his  buxom  wife,  their  rosy 


daughter  Phoobe,  the  servants  even,  all  seemed  to 
vie  in  their  endeavour  to  spoil  me.  Perhaps — I 
can  say  it  now — I  had  a  taking  face  and  manner. 
I  am  sure  I  was  -well  disposed,  if  people  would 
put  up  with  that  adolescent  conceit,  1  think  I  have 
hinted  at  before,  which  caused  me  to  carry  my 
chin  high,  and  express  myself  as  Sir  Oracle. 

I  found  it  a  good  thing  for  me  that  the  farm  was 
within  easy  distance  of  the  "  house,"  and  almost 
central  on  the  estate.  I  had  plenty  of  work 
on  my  hands,  despite  the  local  help  furnished 
me.  Indeed  I  found  that  I  had  quite  as  much 
upon  my  hands  as  I  could  do  justice  to. 
My  work  did  not^ie  all  in  one  place,  aud  I  could 
not  well  be  in  two  places  at  once.  I  was  a  little 
anxious,  for  there  "was  a  stipulation  that  the  im- 
provements were  to  be  completed  within  a  certain 
time.  The  young  Earl  ^ould  bo  of  age,  and  the 
Marquis  wished  for  no  unfinished  earthworks  or 
disorganization  to  be  apparent  when  the  eventful 
day  arrived.  The  steward,  a  bragging,  arrogant 
kind  of  fellow,  was  I  saw,  a  little  jealous  of  my 
powers,  and  began  early  to  worry,  until  my  ner- 
vous fears  of  being  behind-hand  were  intensified. 

"  If  you  are  likely  to  stick  fast,  young  man, 
don't  push  us  into  a  corner.  I  should  think  there 
is  help  to  be  had  for  payment.*' 

The  steward's  carping  irritated  me  more  than  I 
cared  to  admit  to  myself.  To  break  monotony, 
occasional  evenings  I  strolled  as  far  as  the  village, 
to  enter  the  Lang  worth  Arms.  The  old  inn  wa« 
much  frequented  by  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  picturesque  old  hostelry  it  was, 
a  curious  conglomeration  of  brick,  lath  and 
plaster,  thatch  and  flat  tiles.  The  parlour  in- 
side  low,  the  beams  overhead  withiu  reach,  a 
modern  fire-grate  inserted  where  once  had  been 
an  open  range.  A  chair  was  placed  each  side 
under  the  beam,  and  I  think  nothing  more  com- 
fortable than  a  seat  in  one  of  them  could  well  be 
imagined.  The  steward  was  a  pretty  constant 
caller;  often  I  was  incensed  that  he  would  patroni- 
zingly ventilate  the  matter  there.  Perhaps  it 
touched  my  pride  a  little,  for  I  fancied  that  the 


HOME  CHIMES. 


Did  fasKiotted  farmers  drew  tbeir  conclusions: 
"  Steward  knew  more  about  things,  after  all,  than 
lhat  *ere  Lon*on  fell«"»w."  I  cast  about  many 
times  for  some  delightful  snub  that  would  silence 
ray  tormentor  without  making  him  an  enemy. 
But  I  could  never  think  of  anything,  deploring 
my  deficiency  of  ready  wit.  Often  enough  on  my 
way  to  my  lodgings  somethiug  cutting  I  might 
have  said  occurred  to  me;  but  what  uae  was  that  ? 
my  sluggish  brain  evolved  the  rub  too  late. 

I  think  I  must  have  help,"  I  let  slip  one  day 
in  his  presence,  the  amount  of  work  before  me 
just  then  appearing  excessive.  I  spoke  reflec- 
tively, and  the  moment  after  regretted  making  the 
admission.  I  qualified  it;  seeing  his  look  of  self- 
satisfaction,  "  I  should  get  through,  but  it  will  be 
better  to  have  a  week  or  two  to  play  with,  than  be 
strained  the  last  few  days." 

"  Just  what  IVe  been  saying  all  along,"  said  he 
sapiently.  "  I  should  see  about  it  at  once.  The 
Marquis  is  very  punctilious,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  was  a  little  exasperated,  but  I  had  brought  it 
upon  myself.  I  saw  very  clearly  that  if  anything 
should  be  backward  I  should  have  this  arrogant 
fellow  strutting,  vaunting  his  prescience,  and  cal- 
ling attention  to  his  disregarded  counsel.  I  wrote 
out  an  advertisement,  and  received  several  answers. 
I  selected  an  applicant,  and  was  gratified  at  his 
quick  response.  He  was  down  at  Hedginton  with 
admirable  promptitude.  I  was  quite  taken  up 
with  him  at  first  sight.  I  prided  myself  upon  my 
first  impression  of  any  one.  He  looked  capable* 
was  brisk  in  manner  and  speech,  yet  there  was  an. 
artless  bonhomie  in  his  manner  that  would  win. 
over  a  churl.  I  found  him,  as  I  anticipated  he 
would  be,  a  capital  fellow,  helpful  and  thorough. 
He  often  surprised  me  with  his  ability ;  at  times  I 
felt  that  I  might  touch  my  cap  to  him. 

We  became  fast  friends  quickly.  I  was  sorry 
my  friends  at  the  farmhouse  had  not  taken  kindly 
to  my  proposition  that  he  should  have  a  bedroom 
there.  I  took  him  up  with  me,  but  when  I  saw 
their  reluctance,  of  course  I  did  not  press  the 
point.  I  was  inclined  to  fancy  they  dia  not  ap- 
preciate him,  which  to  me  was  strange.  He  was 
good  looking,  and  **  well  put  on,"  full  of  fun  and 
nonsense  when  there  was  legitimate  opening  for 
it;  he  could  take  a  joke  good-humouredly,  and 
retort  quickly.  His  wit  was  irresistible.  There 
was  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  brogue,  and  it  gave 
a  piquancy  to  his  speech.  He  made  no  secret  of 
his  nationality,  and  was  ready  to  wager  that  better 
English  was  spoken  in  "  ould  Ireland'*  than  in 
Britain.  I  have  seen  tears  gather  in  the  eyes  of 
the  grave  old  farmers  too  fat  and  wheezy  to  in* 
dulge  in  loud  laughter.  Those  who  were  only 
casual  callers  at  the  inn  got  accustomed  to  drop  in 
nightly  on  the  strength  of  meeting  Birnie,  for 
another  of  my  subordinate's  accomplishments  was 
singing  a  good  song,  but  his  comic  ones  were 
most  in  favour.  I  believe  Birnie  was  a  treasure 
in  the  landlady's  eyes,  and  might  have  com- 
manded board  and  lodging  at  the  inn,  free  of  ex- 

Ssnse.    She  was  a  widow,  and  a  few  times  I  teased 
imie,  for  she  greeted  him  with  much  more 
fervour  than  ever  she  did  me. 

My  opinion  of  Birnie  became  a  high  one.  I 
respected  if  I  did  not  envy  his  many-sidedness. 
He  was  irreproachable.  Every  Sunday  he  trudged 
o£E  to  Hedginton.  At  first  I  was  puzzled,  then  I 
leaned  that  there  was  no  chapel  nearer  where  he 


could  attellfl  Mass.  Sdttietimes  he  Woald  get  back 
in  the  middle  of  the  dayi  then  we  had  an  afternoon 
ramble,  but  generally  he  spent  his  day  in  tbe  little 
town,  and  of  course  it  was  not  for  me  to  ask  the 
whv  and  the  wherefore; 

Birnie  was  quick  to  discover  that  the  stewtrd 
and  I  were  not  congertial.  Birnie  sympathized 
with  me,  expressed  a  disgust  for  the  fellow:  he 
took  so  much  upon  himself.  I  felt  grateful  that 
another  humau  being  shared  my  dislike. 

"1  don't  detest  the«fellow,"  I  said,  not  qnite 
honestly,  nor  wish  him  the  least  harm  (which  I 
didn't),  but  I  should  like  to  lower  him  a  peg  in  his 
own  estimation.  I  wish  I  had  your  ready  wit.  li' 
he  banters  me  I  never  think  of  a  rub  until  too 
late." 

Really  it  was  an  appeal,  and  I  was  a  little 
ashamed  making  it.  I  wondered  if  Birnie  would 
despise  me  for  hinting  that  I  was  not  aveUse  to 
shooting  bullets  I  had  not  the  ability  to  make. 

"  We'll  get  at  him,  sure  enoagh,"  said  Birnie 
with  a  wink  and  a  nod  that  implied  an  immense 
reserve  of  ingenuity. 

I  laughed  agreeably.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  saw 
my  aversion  crestfallen  and  humiliated,  his  boister- 
ous arrogance  gone  for  all  time. 

Some  months  passed  without  Birnie  redeeming 
his  promise,  the  steward's  manner  becoming  more 
and  more  distasteful  to  me.  But  Birnie  and  he 
seemed  to  get  on  well  together.  Birnie  expreBsed 
a  wish  to  see  the  interior  of  the  Abbey.  The 
steward  showed  him  through,  taking  him  where 
the  ordinary  sight-seeer  is  not.  permitted  to  go. 
Birnie  never  refused  an  invitation  inside  the 
"house."  He  talked  rhapsodically  of  "  ancestral 
homes  "  and  "  baronial  halls,"  until  I  was  a  little 
weary  of  hearing  him.  I  almost  regarded  him 
a  traitor,  he  was  so  intimate  with  my  antipathy. 

But  one  morning  Birnie  intercepted  me.  I 
thought  he  looked  a  little  anxious,  or  as  if  he  had 
slept  badly. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  steward  this  monung'' " 

"  No,*'  I  returned.   "  Why  P  " 

He  did  not  look  me  in  the  face,  but  partly 
turned  away.  "  Nothing  much,''  he  muttered, 
"only  he  and  one  of  the  servants  are  going  to 
Hedginton— rent  audit.  Doesn't  the  llarquia 
own  a  fair  slice  of  Hedginton?  I  asked  the 
braggart  if  he  was  not  a  little  afraid  of  retnmint^ 
late.  You  should  have  heard  him  bounce  of  being 
good  enough  for  any  two  men." 

**  Go  on,  Birnie,"  said  I ;  "  let  me  know  what  is 
in  your  head." 

"  I  propose  we  play  the  highwayman  business 
— *  Stand  and  deliver !— your  money  or  yonr 
life ! '  I  am  confident  we  shall  scare  him  heartily, 
Dick  Turpin  without  the  mare — eh?" 

Don't  you  think  there  is  some  danger  in  it?' 
I  demurred. 

"  Not  there ;  he  will  shake  like  an  aspen.'' 

"But  then  he'll  give  up  the  money,  and  theD| 
what  ?    One  won't  know  what  to  do  ?  " 

"  If  he  does  give  it  up,  we  can  return  it,  and 
have  the  laugh  of  him.  I  am  confident  he  will  be 
abject.  The  reason  I've  waited  so  long,  I  wished 
for  something  that  would  not  be  tame.  It  is  a 
grand  opportunity.  Now,  what  do  you  say— wi" 
you  go  in  for  this  ?  " 

"  fm  your  man,"  I  agreed,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion.   **  Now  for  your  plan." 

"Oh,  here  he  comes.    Talk  of  the— well 


"  STAND  AND  DELIVER.** 


hn  another  cliat  ty-and-by."  Birnie  began 
ticking  business  volnbly. 

The  steward  came  ap ;  he  had  a  rolling  gait,  a 
tnge,  bovine,  pimply  face  ;  for  ballast  this  mom- 
r.^  a  more  tnan  naual  amount  of  blaster.  He 
bid  not  forgotten  Birnie  raising  the  question  of 
his  moral  courage.  Now  he  was  full  of  derision 
(>{  "the  Irisliman/'  confiding  to  me  what  I  knew 
already. 

Birnie  and  I  exchanged  glances.  I  pretended 
ti  ndicale  any  doubt  cast  on  the  steward's 
I^esc.  Birnie  crept  within  himself,  as  if  a  little 
'ir?awed  before  tne  great  man,  rueful  that  he 
k'i  committed  himseltl 

Birnie  and  I  separated,  and  I  did  not  see  him 
a^Q  ontil  the  close  of  the  day.  But  I  saw  the 
fVward  drive  from  the  stables,  and  stop  at  the 
Aboey  gateway  to  pick  up  the  servant. 

There  was  nothing  unique  in  Bimie's  plan. 
Tae  night  would  be  moonlight;  a  contiguous 
iWtfield,  a  wood  close  to  the  turnpike  road, 
wv'cid  Kreen  us  from  observation  the  hour  or  two 
tem^ht  have  to  wait. 

"  Oh,"  said  Birnie,  "  I  have  had  a  payment  to 
aiike;  I  am  regularly  cleaned  out.  It  is  awk- 
ward to  be  without  coin.  Hkve  you  any  money 
yon  ?  I  should  like  an-  advance.  It  wants 
a  week,  I  know,  to  the  month's  end." 

"flow  much  do  you  want  ?  " 

He  mentioned  the  sum.  Though  I  could  not 
eonader  it  exorbitant,  being  but  his  month's  pay, 
I'iii  not  anticipate  a  request  for  more  than  half 
tiieimonnt. 

'I  think  I  can  do  it,  but  it  will  nearly  clean  we 

"Never  mind,  if  it  will  inconvenience  you." 
"Oh,  m  let  you  have  it.    I  shall  only  have  to 
gotoHedginton  a  week  sooner." 
"Then,  ten  o'clock?" 
"Ten  o'clock." 

I  took  the  candle  from  pretty,  rosy  Phoebe,  and 
J  lingered  a  moment  to  smile  into  her  eyes.  Yes, 
^waa  vory  certain  that  I  was  in  love  with  pretty 
rjwebe.  She  knew  it,  too,  although  I  hswi  not 
•jessed  it.  My  knowledge  that  I  was  in  love 
*^  her  came  in  a  moment.  Birnie  walked 
J'wn  one  evening,  and  Phoebe  answered  the  door. 

W  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone,  and  no  doubt 
^?ined  that  it  gave  him  a  roving  commission. 
°^  smooth  words  would  not  have  excited  me,  but 
•ten  he  showed  a  disposition  to  go  further,  my 
lic^  boiled.  I  was  nearer  than  he  suspected, 
^without  striking  him,  I  spun  him  round  rather 
iDarply.  I  think  the  fire  in  my  eyes  warned  him 
he  mast  be  careful.  For  a  moment  passion 
^torted  his  face ;  then  he  seemed  to  grasp  the 
^tion,  passing  it  off  with  a  kugh. 
.''Oh,  I  gee  how  the  land  lays.  -  Why  didn't  you 
pTe  me  a  hint  before?" 

I  looked  round,  not  yet  mollified,  but  Phcebe 
^^ten  a  retreat.   Then  I  cooled : 
"Well,  I  decidedly  object  to  a  daughter  of  the 
where  I  have  been  used  so  weB,  treated  as 
"Jiie  were  a  kitchen  drab." 

"  ^  beg  pardon ;  I  will  apologize  to  her  if  you 
^e.  Bnt  you're  in  love  with  her.  Orchard,  or 
J'^  wouldn't  have  fired  up  like  that." 
J  know  I  stammered  and  flushed. 
All  that  is  premature,  Birnie.   I  admire  and 
J^Pect  her,  I  admit.    She  is  too  good  for  that  sort 


"  You  might  go  further  and  fare  worse,"  said 
Birnie  oilily.  "To  speak  truth,  I  was  a  little 
smitten.   You  know  there  is  love  at  first  sight." 

"  I  can't  think  a  man  in  love  with  a  girl  would 
begin  chucking  her  under  the  chin,"  1  returned 
stiffiy ;  "  if  I  treated  a  girl  in  such  an  offhand  way, 
I  should  expect  a  scream,  and  also  a  father  or  big 
brother  *' 

"Taking  you  by  the  coat  collar,  and  with  a 
kick  " 

"  Exactly." 

"Bah,  plenty  of  ^irls,  if  ever  so  strait-laced, 
would  look  highly  mdignant^  then  laugh  the 
moment  after  at  your  impudence." 

"Phoebe  is  not  one  of  the  sort,  then,"  I 
reiterated. 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry ;  kick  me  if  you  like,  then  go 
to  the  young  lady  and  tell  her  you've  made  an 
example  of  me,  and  I  am  very  contrite.  Joking 
apart,  I  admit  it  was  effrontery  on  my  part." 

Of  course  I  couldn't  hold  out  longer;  Birnie 
had  cried  peccavi,  and  his  offence  after  all  was  not 
so  flagrant.  It  caused  me  to  analyze  the  feeHng 
that  moved  me  to  anger,  I  loved.  Phcebe;  we 
understood  each  other. 

"  Good  night,  Phoebe ! "  They  had  early  hours 
at  the  farm. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Orchard." 

"•Mister!'  "Phoebe,  cannot  yon  call  ma 
Will?" 

"Would  not  that  be  too  familiar?"  blushed 
she. 

"Not  at  all;  the  familiarity  is  one«-sided.  I 
should  like  to  hear  it  from  your  lips,  Phoebe. 
What  if  I  were  to  say  Miss  Gra^eld  ?  " 

'''That  sounds  so  punctilious,"  blushed  she; 
"  every  one  calls  me  PhoRbe ;  I  have  never  been 
used  to  anything  else.  I  shouldn't  care  to  hear 
the  •  Miss.' " 

"  Nor  do  I  the  *  Mister ' — from  your  lips,"  said 
I  with  a  reservation.  "  Come,  let  mo  hear  how  it 
sounds.    Will  1 " 

"  Will !  "  repeated  she,  parrot- wise,  or  as  a  child 
repeating  a  lesson,  not  a  flavour  of  sympathy  in 
tho  word,  but  for  all  that  with  a  bewitching  smile 
and  a  roguery  that  was  irresistible.  I  laughed 
aloud. 

"That  will  never  do,  Phoobe.  I  shall  be  un- 
ceremonious," threatened  I,  with  a  meaning  look ; 
"  now  come,  naturally,  *  Good  night.  Will  I  * " 

"Goodnight.  Will!" 

The  change  of  tone  was  magical ;  it  thrilled  me. 
My  disengaged  arm  went  round  her,  my  hand 
resting  upon  her  shoulder.  She  had  no  resistance ; 
I  looked  in  her  bright  eyes ;  I  bent  over  her  sweet 
face  and  kissed  her  ripe  lips.  That  moment  I  was 
sure  that  my  love  was  returned.  Never  to  this  day 
have  I  forgotten  that  moment ;  never  while  the 
light  of  reason  remains  with  me  shall  I  forget  it ; 
I  hope  never  to  forget  it.  Dear,  sweet,  pure  and 
priceless  Phoebe ! 

Instead  of  closing  my  bedroom  window,  I  opened 
it  wide.  It  was  a  slide,  moving  horizontally.  It 
was  a  beautiful  night,  the  air  charged  with  the 
tragrance  of  the  fir-woods,  the  cornfields,  the  scent 
from  fiowers  in  the  garden  below,  the  land  bathed 
in  a  delicious  light,  the  moon  on  its  back  having 
a  cool  blue  iridescence.  I  blew  out  my  candle,  and 
sat  waiting  until  the  house  was  stilL  Then,  by 
means  of  the  arms  of  an  ancient  pear  tree,  I  made 
a  descent   There  was  an  unavoidable  rustling  of 
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the  leaves  J I  fancied  I  beard  a  window  sasb  slide 
stealthily.  But  what  matter  ?  Phasbe  only  was 
likely  to  hear  me,  occupying  a  room  in  the  wing 
abutting  to  the  gable. 

Bimie  was  at  the  tryst.  According  to  arrange- 
ment we  both  had  taken  devious  routes  to  escape 
observation.  1  met  no  one,  but  Birnie  acquainted 
nie  that  he  had  to  proceed  cautiously,  having 
ca«ght  sight  of  two  or  three  frequenters  making 
their  way  home  from  the  inn. 

"  This  waiting  will  be  the  worst  business,"  said 
Birnie,  "  but  I  have  my  cigar  case.  We  shall  be 
quite  comfortable  behind  that  close  hedge.  I  dare 
waorer  not  a  soul  will  come  down  this  road  to  scent 
us." 

**  No,"  I  agreed,"  to-morrow,  I  understand,  corn- 
cutting  will  be  general.  Every  one  will  be  in  bed, 
getting  a  good  night's  rest  to  work  upon.  I  went 
to  bed  too,  like  a  well  conducted  mortal.  At  the 
farm  they  will  be  ready  to  swear  to  that,  if 
necessary.  I  used  a  pear  tree  as  staircase." 

"  My  people  left  me  sitting  up,  as  they  mostly 
do.  They  never  hear  me  go  to  oed.'* 

We  pufied  on  in  silence  some  time. 

"  Is  the  steward  sweet  on  Mrs.  Ford  ?  "  Birnie 
asked ;  "  the  housekeeper  was  within  earshot  when 
be  vaunted  his  valour."  \ 

"  I  think  they  pull  together,"  I  answered. 

"  Humph,  there  is  a  bank  at  Hedginton ;  if  he 
had  much  money  about  him,  that  would  go  far  to 
make  him  nervous,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  think  he  will  be  able  to  bank.  They 
have  a  dinner — but  there  may  be  some  arrangement 
with  the  bank." 

Again  we  smoked  on  in  silence.  It  was  a 
choice  cigar  Bimie  had  given  me,  and  a  lasting 
one. 

"*  What  a  time  they  smoke,"  I  murmured  appre- 
ciatively, "  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  smoked  one 
with  such  a  flavour." 

"  Yes,  they're  choice ;  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  haven't 
many  left.  A  friend  of  mine  brought  me  a 
bundle  or  two  over  seas.  I  think  he  got  them  in 
Burmah.  They  cant  be  long  nowH"  muttered 
Birnie,  but  more  as  if  communing  with  himself. 

*•  I  hope  not,"  I  returned,  some  of  the  fun 
evaporating.  I  was  cramped.  The  longer  we 
waited  the  greater  folly  our  undertaking  seemed 
to  me  to  be.  I  be&ran  to  feel  a  little  nervous  too, 
if  not  alarmed.  The  moon  became  overclouded. 
Something  in  the  air  seemed  to  have  growy  eery. 
Birnie'o  manner  had  changed.  He  appeared 
anxious,  too  anxious  for  a  men  engaged  in  a 
practical  joke,  and  his  anxiety  seemed  to  be 
charged  with  a  certain  amount  of  recklessness 
and  insolence.  All  this  struck  me  as  I  sat 
smoking  at  his  elbow.  I  could  see  his  face,  though 
not  clearly  defined,  but  my  fancy  was  that  its 
expression  was  lowering  and  desperate. 

He  was  listening  intently. 

"  Wheels  I  "  he  ejaculated,  you  saw  two  in  the 
trap?" 

The  steward  and  a  servant.'' 

"  Good.  You  seize  the  horse ;  I  will  do  the  rest, 
then, nearest  way  home." 

Birnie  took  the  initiative,  leaping  the  hedge  to 
take  his  station  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road ;  nearer  and  nearer  the 
trap  approached;  I  heard  Birnie's  low  whistle, 
then  he  muttered  in(}uiringly — 

"  There  are  three  m  the  car ! " 


"Servants,"  I  whispered,  "they  will  be  li 
mice." 

Overzealous  men  are  to  be  avoided.  I  felt  wi 
with  excitement.  When  the  trap  loomed  np 
the  crown  of  the  road,  I  rushed  forward,  scari 
the  horse  and  causing  it  to  swervei  the  driver  t 
consciously  bearing  upon  the  reins.  In  anotl 
moment  I  had  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  p 
Renting  my  pipe  case — in  appearance  an  excellc 
substitute  for  a  pistol — I  shouted — 

Stand !    Your  money  or  your  life  !  ** 
Birnie  had  followed  me  up,  with  what  I  thon|i 
was  an  imprecation  on  my  precipitation.  Suddei 
there  was  a  voice  that  electrified  me.    The  Mi 
quis  was  in  the  trap. 

"  Poot-pads,  Norris ! "  The  tone  was  one 
surprise,  certainly  not  fear. 

There  was  a  flash  of  light  as  if  from  a  bull' 
eye  lantern,  the  report  of  a  pistol,  a  bullet  wbizA 
past  me.  It  must  have  been  aimed  at  me  delibe 
ately.  At  the  first  moment  I  thought  I  must  I 
hit ;  I  am  convinced  to  this  day  that  I  felt  it 

"  Hit,  I  believe,"  said  another  strange  voice  wit 
apparent  satisfaction ;  "  don't  be  a  fool,  man,  oo 
of  you  follow  me." 

I  was  so  startled  I  relinquished  the  bridl 
Another  shot  whizeed  uncomfortably  near,  il 
horse  went  down  with  a  groan,  and  Birnie  rnshe 
past  me.  Panic  struck,  I  followed  hiin.  I  sa* 
that  he  was  armed,  he  had  shot  the  hone! 

**  We  have  caught  a  Tartar  1 "  I  ejacalatec 
quaveringly. 
Bimie  answered  me  with  an  oath. 
"  Where  are  you  making  ?  "  I  asked,  a  word  at  i 
time,  as  we  ran  and  doubled. 

Look  out  for  yourself ;  never  mind  me,"  h 
answered  tartly.  *'  There  will  be  a  row— that  inai 
behind  us  is  no  servant," 

Birnie  motioned  me  back  imperiously,  spranj 
at  a  bank,  and  scrambled  over  a  fence  into  the  wco 
—I  was  for  following  him. 

"  Make  tracks  for  yourself! "  muttered  he^  be 
tween  closed  teeth,  cursing  me  for  a  fool. 

I  certainly  was  a  prey  to  indecision,  bnt  ji 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  in  spite  ofhiBTariei 
accomplishments,  there  was  something  low  aboa 
my  confederate.  His  polish  was  but  a  veneer;  liv 
oaths  jarred  upon  me.  He  had  the  traits  of  a 
hunted  human  being,  of  a  i>ariah,  a  *'  man  wanted. 
I  heard  the  footsteps  gaining  upon  me,  I  vaaltea 
over  a  gate,  and  dashed  into  a  field  of  atandm^ 
corn.  , 
I  was  so  blown  I  felt  that  I  could  not  proceetf 
until  I  had  gathered  breath. 

Almost  parcel  to  where  I  crouched,  the  partj 
on  the  road  came  to  a  halt.  The  horse  bud  beei 
abandoned.    I  heard  voices.  . 

"  Lost  them.   There's  so  much  cover,  my  lo^^ 
That  confonnded  Norris — never  saw  a  man  « 
frightened  in  my  life." 
There  were  two." 


•*  Yes,  my  lord,  I  feel  sure  one  ia  my  mw*- 


II 


seems  he's  got  a  pal  down.   We've  m&de  ft 
job  to  miss  both  of  them." 

Was  I  awake  or  dreaming  P   It  was  a  strangj 
conversation.   It  sounded  Uke  thieves' 
the  slang  of  the  thief-catcher,  expert  in  the  phases 
of  the  gentry  of  that  calling.    I  lay  still-I  did  m 
dare  to  move.  .  ^ 

**  We've  lost  them,  my  lord.  I  must  get  Wtf 
to  Hedginton,  and  put  on  the  super;  if  * 


"STAND  AND  DELIVER/' 
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drawn,  we  majnab  them  before  they  ^t  far 
JTay.  Put  the  telegraph  on  first  thing  m  the 
morning  " 

•'Dojron  intend  to  walk  back  ?  "  returned  the 
•'No?  James,  make  the  best  of  your 
to  the  stables,  put  a  horse  in,  and  return 

With  It."  ^ 

"^"J* we  your  lordship  is  very  kind." 

'      !  it  is  my  duty :  besides,  the  scoundrels 

?L  *^  my  horae." 

The  steward  came  up,  panting.  I  heard  the 
«^'q3i3  matter  Bomething  contemptuous,  then 
|«  ^  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  footman. 

reotared  to  rise  erect,  considerably  perturbed  in 
ml  Should  I  be  able  to  keep  my  complicity  in 
affair  secret?  Birnie  shooting  the  horse  had 
Jfiwe confession  difficult.  I  had  introduced,  coun- 
•«^wnced,  and  backed  up  a  notorious  cracksman. 

Everything  in  oar  favour,  the  craven  steward 
wavering  np  his  money,  Birnie  would  have 
*^gped  at  restitution,  a  remonstrance  on  my  part 
^tniliet  in  me  for  my  troublesomeness. 

fijraie  was  keen  of  viewing  the  interior  of  the 
it':«T~theTe  was  method  in  all  this.  What  had 
« coatemplated  ?  I  was  in  a  pretty  scrape.  If 
t;°f  T  ^^"^^^  might  be  scamp  enough  to  assert 
I  was  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  he  in  the  mire. 
''»Tt  was  almost  in  my  mouth  in  my  trepida- 
^f.  but  I  decided  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
^ym  be  to  make  tracks.  It  would  do  me  no  good 
Jtishing  the  night  in  a  cornfield.  I  took  a  bee-line 
J'fpogh  the  standing  com  to  where  I  judged  the 
'/■Ji house  lay.  I  was  a  little  out  in  my  calculation, 
l  reached  it,  scrambling  through  the  kitchen - 
j^eo  hedge,  to  hurriedly  climb  the  pear  tree.  I 
'^laa  panic,  and  passing  through  the  window, 
piaciDg  my  hand  upon  a  small  table,  it  and  I  came 
j3  jjr:ef  together.  I  was  closing  the  window,  when 

wionght  I  heard  the  one  open  again.    I  had 
?*J«a  Httle  noise,  but  it  must  be  fancy.    I  was 
?  mood  to  imagine  anything.    Phoebe  must 
been  long  asleep. 
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I  came  down  to  breakfast,  Phnebe  had  just 
I'lt  the  finishing  touches  to  my  table.  When  I 
fi<<red  the  room  she  would  have  passed  me.  I 
^'^ght  she  avoided  my  eyes,  a  peculiar  drooping 
^  lier  eyebdfl,  a  frightened,  timid  contraction  of 
"^features,  her  lips  tremulous. 

^What  is  the  matter,  Phoebe?  " 

"Nothing,  I  hope,  Mr.  Orchard,"  she  answered 
^^''amtly. 

"There  ia  something.  Miss  Grasfield,'*  I  said, 
Jttfmpting  to  be  jocular,  though  1  was  a  long 
'^y  from  being  easy  in  my  mind  myself,  "  What 
' '  I  say  about  the  Mister  H  ** 

^boilie  was  silent. 

'  Yoa  are  offended  with  me  ?  " 

Tears  glistened  on  her  long  lashes.  How  I 
^Wdd  bp.ve  liked  to  ask  her  if  she  heard  me  last 
"'^liUf  she  took  exception  to  noctural  frolics,  aye, 
f^&feased  to  her.  I  might  have  done,  it  would 
i^'Te  reheved  me. 

"My  sweet  Phoebe,  you  must  trust  me,"  said  I, 
^^taining  her,  kissing  an  almost  reluctant  month. 
T^en  I  saw  an  added  scare  in  her  expression. 


"  What  is  wrong  with  yonr  coat  P  You  will  not 
wear  it  this  morning,  it  is  torn,  look  at  the  elbow." 

I  pulled  the  sleeve  round,  sure  enough  there  was 
a  liole  in  it,  not  a  tear,  a  hole  of  a  peculiar  shape 
— ah,  the  bullet  had  passed  through.  Had  my 
elbow  been  bent  the  bullet  must  have  crippled  me 
for  life. 

I  must  have  another  coat.  You  will  run  the 
rent  up  for  me,  Phoebe  ?  " 

**  I  am  afraid  a  piece  will  have  to  be  let  in." 

"  Never  mind  then,  1  must  let  the  tailor  have  it, 
I  can't  afford  to  cast  it,  it  is  new." 

I  breakfasted,  changed  my  coat  and  proceeded 
to  the  Abbey. 

*'  Mr.  Birnie,  have  you  seen  anything  of  Mr. 
Birnie  ? I  nsked,  my  voice  so  free  from  agitation  I 
was  myself  almont  surprised.  A  posse  of  men  were 
working  at  a  mound  that  was  being  thrown  up. 

"  Not  this  morning,  9r" 

I  felt  myself  tapped  up  on  the  shoulder.  I  don't 
know  how  a  criminal  feels,  but  the  fingers  and 
the  tap  gave  me  a  shock.  Turning  quickly  I  faced 
a  perfect  stranger,  but  I  had  a  very  shrewd  guess 
who  the  man  was.  Not  much  of  the  gentleman 
about  him,  prompt,  self-opinionated  and  shrewd. 

"  I  have  just  come  away  I'rom  the  farm-house 
where  you  lodge,  thought  I  should  catch  you 
there.  Let  us  get  out  of  earshot,  I  wish  to  have 
a  little  conversation  with  you." 

**  Oh  certainly,"  I  answered  agreeably  but  un- 
comfortably. 

*•  You  have  had  an  assistant— what  name  ?  *' 

*'  Birnie— Robert  Birnie." 

**  Humph— a  new  qliae" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

**  You  had  references  with  him  ?  " 
Yes,  highly  eulogistic" 

"  Did  you  write  to  the  films,  or  did  he  produce 
them?" 

"He  supplied  them." 

"  Humph,"  muttered  this  person  as  if  quite 
satisfied  that  ho  was  the  most  astute  mortal 
breaihing,  and  by  no  means  satisfied.  **  You  did 
not  write  to  one  or  more  of  the  firms,  not  doubting 
the  man's  good  faith,  but  simply  that  no  charge 
of  carelessness  might  be  laid  at  your  door  ?  " 

It  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I  had  taken  a 
good  deal  upon  trust.  I  was  indignant  at  being 
taken  to  task  in  such  a  way,  my  culpability  making 
me  more  deaf  to  reason. 

*•  No,"  I  answered  him  tartly,  "  the  signatures 
of  two  or  three  of  the  firm  were  as  familiar  to  me 
as  my  own." 

"  I  see." 

"Well,"  said  T,  nettled,  '^Mr.  Birnie  ought  to 
be  here  now,  but  he  will  be  here  to  answer  for 
himself  shortly." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  my  tormentor,  detaining 
me,  "  he  is  not  to  be  found  this  morning." 

"  Not  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  No,  the  bird  has  flown." 

**  Pray,  what  dees  all  this  mean  ?  " 

"  Mean  ?  Well  just  this.  Mr.  Birnie,  or  whatever 
he  chooses  to  call  himself,  is  wanted.  We've  had 
a  lot  of  trouble  unearthing  him,  and  he  was  close 
at  hand  after  all.  They  say  that  if  you  wish  to  do 
anything  in  secret,  go  and  do  it  where  people 
would  not  expect  you  to  have  the  impudence  to 
go.    We  ought  to  have  had  him  last  night." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  who  you  are,  and 
what  you  want  my  man  for  t " 


HOME  CHIMES. 


I  put  on  a  bold  ffont,  bat  my  blood  ran  fast, 
and  my  feet  were  shaking  in  my  shoes. 

"  I  am  from  Scotland  Yard,  and  he  is  wanted 
for  a  big  job  in  the  North.  It  surprises  you,  does 
it  ?  He  is  a  versatile  fellow,  up  to  anything.  Ho 
disarms  suspicion,  he  is  such  a  good  fellow,  sings 
a  good  song,  a  dab  hand  at  the  lingoes — " 
But  he  must  have  had  some  insight  " 

**  Oh,  yes,'*  said  my  questioner,  taking  me  up, 
almost  too  quickly  for  good  breeding,  **but  I 
think  he  was  in  a  civil  engineer's  office,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  has  beeo  in  a  laboratory,  and  was  pro- 
mising; Bat  there  was  a  wheel  loose.  Some  of 
his  papers  might  be  genuine,  dates  altered,  all  the 
rest  forgeries.  I  fancy  he  must  have  had  a  tip; 
last  night " — here  the  detective  looked  hard  at  me 
— "  we  were  stopped  on  the  high  road.  I  thought 
that  lively  game  W5.s  out  of  date.  I  heard  a 
whistle.  1  am  convincea  he  was  oiie.  He  had 
seen  the  danger  £ag,  and  thought  of  making  a 
coup  and  a  bolt  after  rent  day.  He's  a  bold  dog. 
The  Marquis  came  down  unexpectedly.  I  had  the 
office  given  me,  and  I  stepped  into  his  compart- 
ment. I  told  him  a  thing  or  two,  and  he  promised 
to  do  all  he  could  to  help  me.  It  was  to  his 
interest.  But  for  a  whisper  from  a  little  bird, 
there'd  have  been  a  raid  on  the  Abbey  before  long. 
Prom  what  I  can  make  out,  everything  was  in 
train.  See,  I  foraged  out  this  at  his  lodgings. 
It  was  in  a  coat.  He  hadn't  time  to  pack  his 
portmanteau." 

I  looked  at  the  sheet  of  paper ;  it  was  a  roughly 
drawn,  but  accurate  plan  of  the  Abbey.  Some 
marks  I  could  not  comprehend. 

•*  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  is  a  common  burglar  P*' 

"  No,  I  give  him  credit  for  being  an  uncommon 
one.  We've  only  just  got  on  his  track  really ;  he 
is  as  good  at  make-ups  as  an  actor.  He  doesn't 
degrade  himself  with  paltry  lurches;  jewels  he 
fancies,  cuts  good  pictures  oat  of  frames  neatly ; 
when  it's  plate  he  has  a  confederate ;  you  know 
it*8  heavy  swag.  He  has  a  capital  fence,  that  we 
own  to  being  beat  at  getting  at.  I  expect  he 
shelters  there,  for  we  have  always  missed  him." 

How  clammy  I  felt. 

"  You  think  I  have  .  been  grossly  imposed 
upon  ?  " 

"Why,  man,  don't  you  think  so  yourself? 
Come,  mister,  do  you  know  anything?  When 
you  get  back  yonder  you'll  find  I've  been  inquir- 
ing about  you,  I  am  straight  with  you.  Who  is 
his  pal  here  ?  Any  one  of  these  lads  a  stranger ; 
any  one  of  them  he  favours  ?  " 

"No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  always 
fancied  he  has  kept  his  proper  distance." 

Humph ;  had  he  any  one  to  visit  him  in  his 
seclusion.  Have  you  seen  anything  suspicious? 
J  ust  think  a  moment.  There  were  two  last  night. 
I  meant  to  wing  one  of  them.  I  almost  fancy  I 
did,  but  the  moon  clouded.  He  counted  one 
when  he  shot  the  horse.  We  made  a  daoh ;  the 
Marquis  is  plucky,  but  I  was  sure  a  chase,  even 
in  the  moonlight,  would  end  in  nothing.  He  has 
got  to  know  the  country." 

I  was  hot  and  cold  by  turns.  If  I  held  my 
tongue,  if  the  truth  leaked  out  I  should  show  up 
badly.  In  the  interests  of  justice  I  ought  to 
8i>eaK  out,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might.  If  I  made  a  clean  breast  should  I  be  ex- 
tricated out  of  my  difficulty?  There  was  the 
horse,  a  valuable  one ;  the  Marquis  would  be  in* 


censed  thinking  of  the  loss.  Would  my  story  be 
believed  ?  It  seemed  out  of  the  bounds  of  pro- 
babilit}'.  For  the  term  of  my  natural  life  I  would 
steer  clear  of  practical  jokes  ;  things  might  be  un- 
pleasant, but  I  would  be  explicit. 

"  Look  here,"  began  I,  with  a  burst  of  confi- 
dence, *'  I  am  going  to  surprise  you.  .  I  think  I 
have  been  his  sole  companion.  I  have  uever  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  until  last  night ;  his  de- 
meanour jarred  a  little;  in  fact, I  had  an  impre3i<ion 
that  I  ought  to  distrust  him,  that  he  was  too  good 
to  be  genuine.  I  never  heard  him  use  bad  lan- 
guage before.  You  have  discovered  that  tiio 
steward  is  given  to  bounce ;  he  has  been  j  nst  a 
little  officious  and  unpleasant  at  times.  Just  to 
take  the  conceit  out  of  Norris,  Bimic  suj^gested 
this  hoax  of  a  highway  robbery,  to  test  the 
steward's  courage.  I  had  no  pistol,  only  my  pipe- 
case.  When  the  pistol  shot  whizzed  past  me,  I 
thought  it  was  the  biter  bit ;  when  the  horse  felL 
at  the  first  blush  I  thought  a  shot  from  the  same 
pistol  had  settled  the  horse." 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  were  in  it — a  practical 
joke?"  The  Scotland  Yard  man  looked  his 
incredulity. 

"  I  do,  a  practical  joke  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Birnie  suggested  it,  and  I  demurred  a  little  at 
first.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  gone  by  my  first 
feeling.  I  certainly  did  not  count  npon  the 
Marouis  being  in  the  trap,  nor  Birnie  yon,  1  fancy." 

"Ihis  beats  all.  You  may  have  things  un- 
pleasant. The  Marquis  may  not  take  it  very  welL 
The  fact  of  the  possibility  of  the  steward  having 
money  with  him,  and  you  knowing  it,  ^ives  the 
business  an  ugly  look.  You  have  been  a  cat's- 
paw.  But  at  the  farm  yonder,  they  all  declare 
you  went  to  bed  in  good  time ;  an  uncommonly  good 
looking  girl  told  me  that  she  gave  you  your  candle. 
I  went  to  look  at  your  bedr.^om  window.  Yes,  I 
saw  there  had  been  a  descent,  feet  marks,  leaves 
on  the  ground,  knocked  off  the  tree.  I  asked  to 
look  at  your  coat,  but  I  was  told  I  could  see  it  on 
your  back." 

"  The  fact  is  I  left  behind  me  the  coat  I  wore 
last  night,  it  will  have  to  go  to  the  tailor.  Your 
bullet  went  through  the  sleeve." 

•*  Did  it  ?  "  exclaimed  my  friend,  delighted  that 
his  aim  was  so  near  faultless ;  "but  those  people 
yonder  were  not  quite  straight,  it  struck  me  they 
were  screening  you,  that  they  said  as  little  as  they 
could.  Now  that  tale  about  the  coat  would  have 
thrown  any  man  off  the  scent." 

"  I  did  not  give  them  any  particulars." 

"  Well  no,  but  hang  me,  I  don't  know  what  to 
think  now.  May  be  he  hadn't  got  the  tip.  If 
the  steward  had  handed  over  the  bunce,  he  would 
have  given  it  up  again  unless  he  meant  a  bolt. 
After  all  he  might  mean  a  hoax,  to  turn  the 
laugh  on  the  steward  and  lull  the  Abbey  folks. 
Hoax  or  not,  it  is  awkward  for  you.  I  shan^t 
arrest  you,  I  believe  your  story,  but  I  shall  be 
bound  to  take  a  note  of  it." 

"  Mind  you,  I  think  now  he  did  mean  the 
money,"  I  said  with  conviction,  his  manner  and 
tone  was  reckless,  desperate.  My  distrust  of  him 
began  when  we  were  waiting  in  ambush.  I  was 
inclined  then  '  to  run  my  back  in  the  hedge  * ;  h< 
revealed  himself  when  our  project  miscarried.  He 
was  wrathful  when  I  rusned  into  the  road,  h« 

called  me  a  d  d  fool  when  we  were  rushiug 

away.'* 


"  STAND  AND  DELIVER." 
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"That  was  cruel,**  maifniui'ed  my  inquisitor, 
with  the  least  tinge  of  sarcasm ;  **  but  now,  maybe, 
you  thmk  he  was  right." 

-  Well  jes,  I  do,"  I  admitted  sheepishly. 

"  There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  said  he 
Tr'taming  to  his  old  manner ;  *'  I  think  the  best 
thin?  win  be  to  see  the  Marquis  at  once,  and  you 
h&d  Wter  come  with  me." 

Here  was  a  pretty  complication !  See  the 
Muquis!  I  must  say,  in  common  with  many  of 
mj  peers  ignobly  bom  ;  I  had  some  respect,  almost 
answefor  a  man  who  bore  a  title.  There  is  a 
drrisity  that  hedges  round  a  king,  and  surely  a 
lastre  about  the  person  of  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

"  I  don't  half  like  that,"  I  confessed ;  **  can't  you 
give  a  version  of  the  affair  P  " 

"  You  had  better  face  it,"  my  mentor  advised 
siigiiificantljy  "  he  is  not  at  all  unapproachable. 
Yuu  are  a  young  man,  he  has  been  one,  come 
alcng.  I  will  tell  the  story,  you  can  bear  me  out, 
OT  set  me  right." 

After  all,  this  was  better  than  being  locked  up 
on  mpicion,  or  at  least  taken  before  a  magistrate. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  I  was  indictable, 
but  I  thougnt  so  then. 

The  Marquis  listened  coldly,  he  asked  me  a  few 
curt  questions  and  I  was  dismissed.  I  know  I 
was  veiT  red  and  flurried.  T  felt  myself  dis- 
gTa>:ed,  naving  no  more  iioiis  than  to  be  gulled 
i^hdi  led  by  such  a  fellow.  I  ought  to  have  been 
abjTe  such  pranks.  Men  in  high  places  have 
their  escapades,  but  when  brought  to  book  they 
Vajk.  uncommonly  foolish.  The  verdict  is  generally, 
*;jiey  oof^ht  to  have  known  better.*' 

-  You  see,"  commented  the  detective,  "  we  all 
look  Like  fools,  the  Marquis  has  been  made  to 
hxik  like  one,  I  and  the  super  at  Kedginton,  and 
yoa  ^" 

"  Are  one,"  I  put  in  abjectly. 

"  The  worst  is,  it  may  get  into  the  papers  and 
all  of  us  be  laughing-stocks.  You  keep  it  dark ; 
jou  ought  for  your  own  sake.  I  think  we  shall 
nab  this  fellow  if  he  doesn't  get  on  shipboard. 
'Saw  I  want  a  descriptiou.  I've  been  to  Hedgm- 
toQ,  I  am  off  again ;  I  know  the  man  better  than 
hi  clothes." 

I  walked  to  the  farmhouse  humiliated,  a  sadder 
ui  a  wiser  man.  As  soon  as  I  appeared  in  sight 
PkcBbe  rushed  out  of  the  door.  1  could  see  relief 
ia  her  face. 

"Now  then?"  I  began  questioningly  with  a 
sicklv  attempt  at  a  smile. 

**  A  man  has  been  here.   I  didn't  like  him ;  he 
forward,  asking  all  sorts  of  impertinent 
questions  about  you.   Have  you  seen  him  P  " 

"  I  have,  Phoebe ;  he  is  not  half  a  bad  fellow." 

"  Is  it  true  that— that  the  Marquis  was  stopped 
on  the  high  road  and  the  horse  killed  ?  " 

Quite  true,  Phoebe.  Do  you  think  I  was  one 
of  the  miscreants  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Oh,  Phcebe,  didn't  you  hear  me  clambering 
down  and  up  the  pear-tree  ?  " 

She  was  silent. 

"  Answer  me,  Phoebe  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  did,"  admitted  she  faintly. 
And  you  told  this  man  I  went  to  bed  at  an 
early  hour?   Fie  I" 

'*  No,  /  didn't ;  father  did.  I  said  I  gave  you 
your  candle." 

*'  What  an  ingenious  prevaricator !   And  when 


he  went  to  look  at  my. window,  how  did  you  get  out 
of  that?" 

"  I  didn't  say  anything;  father  was  indignant. 
He  declared  some  one  had  been  stealiug  the  pears 
before  they  were  ripe." 

"  Ah,  but  that  man  was  not  to  be  hoodwinked." 

"  He  wished  to  look  at  your  coat.  I  told  him 
you  had  your  coat  on  your  back.  I  didn't  say  it 
was  the  coat  you  wore  last  night." 

"  Where  is  the  coat,  Phoebe  ?  " 

"In  your  room.  Are  you  in  trouble,  Mr. 
Orchard?" 

"'Mister'  again,"  I  returned  reprovingly; 
"  why  not  Will  ?  I  shall  think  you  suspect  me, 
if  you  repeat  the  obnoxious  word." 

"  Are  you  in  trouble.  Will  ?  "  asked  she  again, 
placing  her  hand  on  my  arm.  "  I  heard  you  last 
night ;  I  heard  some  snots  fired." 

"  Did  you,  you  dainty  spy  ?  Well,  it  is  rather 
an  awkward  business  for  me.  That  scoundrel, 
Bimie,  has  led  me  into  a  nice  scrape,  but  anything 
I  tell  you  must  not  leak  out  at  present.  I  supposed 
it  a  hoax  to  frighten  the  steward.  But  1  have 
been  before  the  Marquis  and  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  The  detective  may  wish  to  look  at  the  coat 
as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  story." 

I  entered  my  little  sitting-room,  Phoebe  follow- 
ing me  in.  My  coat  hung  over  a  chair-back  neatly 
folded.  I  took  it  up,  but  could  discover  no  rent; 
then  on  close  examination  I  saw  how  neatly  it  had 
been  repaired. 

*'  Have  you  done  it  ?  "  I  asked  surprised. 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  cloth  requisite  ?  " 
"  I  ripped  the  lining,  I  found  suificient  turned 
in." 

**  Well  now,"  said  I,  with  a  pretence  of  misery, 
"  the  detective  will  never  believe  my  story." 

"  He  will  feel  the  seams.'* 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  return.  I  don't  particu- 
larly wish  to  see  him,  but  I  must  dine  and  away 
back.  I  have  lost  my  second  in  command,  but  1 
shall  not  attempt  to  replace  him." 

"  I  never  liked  him,*'  declared  Phoebe. 

"  No,"  said  I,  placing  my  arm  around  her,  "  but 
I  am  just  a  little  grateful  to  him ;  my  heart  spoke 
to  me  when  he  impudently  wished  to  snatch  a  kiss." 

"  Oh  don't,  Will  if  father  were  to  come  ?  " 

"  I  should  bid  him  *  stand  and  deliver,' "  said  I 
gracelessly.  After  the  shock  to  my  self  love,  those 
wof  ds  ought  to  have  been  particularly  obnoxious 
to  me. 

I  avoided  the  poor  steward,  but  that  evening  I 
was  conscious  that  he  was  tracking  me.  I  stopped 
when  I  saw  that  he  was  determined  to  catch  me 
up.   When  sufficiently  near,  he  bellowed — 

See  you,  here,  Mr.  Gleversides,  you  thought  to 
play  a  trick  upon  me,  I  think  you  were  the  dupe,  J 
never  thought  much  of  the  fellow.  You  may 
thank  your  stars  your  tale  was  believed." 

Poor  steward,  he  had  no  wish  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  a  hoax,  his  pusillanimity  had  been 
only  too  apparent.  The  detective  had  twitted  him, 
the  Marquis  had  been  contemptuous.  Moreover, 
before  the  true  facts  were  put  before  him,  he  had 
ridden  over  to  Hedginton — and  the  local  paper 
just  going  to  press — was  prompted  by  him  to  give 
a  lively  account  of  the  affair,  and  the  vigour  with 
which  the  miscreants  were  repulsed.  I  was  taken 
aback  when  I  found  my  London  weekly  had 
copied  the  paragraph. 
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A  week  later  all  the  papers.contained  an  account 
of  the  clover  capture  on  the  Liverpool  landing 
stage  of  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  numerous 
burglaries.  He  had  long  eluded  the  police.  Another 
capture  was  imminent.  Doubtless  Bimie  con- 
sidered the  game  played  out,  and  was  intent  upon 
pastures  new.  I  road  the  summary  of  the  rascals* 
exploits  with  a  feelinc^  akin  to  admiration,  I  must 
admit.  How  they  had  contrived  to  elude  the 
police  so  long  was  marvellous.  They  exhibited  an 
unlimited  stock  of  patience,  and  once  they  had 
spotted  their  quarry,  neither  time  nor  money  was 
an  object  with  them.  Birnie  was  sentenced  to 
fourteen  year's  penal  servitude  and  so  many  years 
police  supervision.  After  he  had  received  ,  his 
sentence,  lie  confessed  that  Orford  Abbey  was  to 
have  been  ritled,  but  for  the  intimation  that 
reached  him  that  the  police  had  a  clue  to  his 
whereabouts.  He  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  reliev- 
ing the  steward  of  the  rent,  so  as  not  to  go  away 
empty-handed.  I  read  the  account  over  to  farmer 
Grastield. 

"  You  will  think  twice  before  you  go  in  for  any 
more  practical  jokes,*'  commented  the  farmer. 

But  my  work  was  near  upon  completion.  The 
Marquis  looked  over  my  participation  in  the 
escapade.  I  stayed  until  the  festivities.  Pretty 
PhcBbe  and  I  attended  the  ball  given  by  the 
Marquis  to  his  tenantry.  The  evening  was  not 
one  of  unmixed  pleasure ;  so  many  disputed  ray 
claim  to  every  dance,  that  I  was  mad  with 
jealousy.  But  I  recovered  when,  leading  her  to 
an  unfrequented  nook,  I  put  the  all-important 
question,  and  received  an  answer  that  caused 
ine  to  regard  with  indifference  all  other  aspirants 
ior  her  hand.  There  was  a  proviso — her  parents' 
consent.  I  think  I  astonished  the  worthy  farmer 
by  there  and  then  peremptorily  bidding  him 
•*  stand  and  deliver  "  his  fairest  possession. 

**  Is  this  a  practical  joke  ?  "  he  asked,  feigning 
to  believe  that  the  Marquis's  hospitalit}-  had  been 
too  much  for  me. 

"  No,  I  am  in  earnest  this  time,*'  I  said. 

Phoebe  and  I  occupied  the  back  seat  of  the 
trap,  my  arm  round  her  waist  to  prevent  accident. 

Sweet  Phoebe,  the  garnish  of  ray  life,  my  help- 
mate and  faithful  com])anion,  now,  as  then,  the 
idol  of  my  heart,  what  would  life  be  without 
you  1 

I  am  to  conclude,  without  more  bathos.  Un- 
observed by  me,  the  wife  of  my  bosom  has  stolen 
up  behind  mv  chair  to  read  over  my  shoulder. 
Her  iiat  is,  I  have  written  quite  enough  I 


A  FABLE. 

THE  red  rose  to  her  velvet  leaf 
Has  rolled  a  tear  drop  from  her  heart, 
Hers  is  a  beautifying  grief. 

Love,  made  the  glowing  tear  to  start. 
The  blush  of  morning  in  the  sky 

Is  not  so  red  and  warm  as  she; 
Neither  do  days  of  Antumn  die 

Drowned  in  such  colour  o'er  the  sea. 
I  pass  thee,  liiy,  fair  and  cold. 

To  nie  the  reil  rose  is  more  dear. 
Because  her  tender  heart  can  hold 
The  love  from  which  has  sprung  this  tear. 

T.  Ekinuead  Mayne. 
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Let  me  hear — 
The  morning  npruar  of  the  fleecy  flock. 
What  time,  vociferous,  their  taniy  man;h 
With  baying  curs  impatient  their  rude  luad 
To  the  green  pustures  urge.    Loud  enquires 
The  bleating  mother  for  ner  snndered  iamb. 
As  loud  complaining  for  his  mother  lost. 
With  quick  infallible  perception,  she. 
Amid  the  mingled  outcry,  hears  distinct 
His  slender  shrill  entreaty,  he  remote. 
With  nicety  that  sliames  our  grosser  sense, 
Ht^r  voice  acknowledges,  and  i  hrougfa  the  crowd 
Winds  his  insulted  way.~J^urd/«. 

THIS  sketch  is  straight  from  Natare,  and 
therefore  admirable.  But  the  poets  are,  as  a 
rule,  exceptionally  happy  in  their  treatment  of 
sheep.  Most  of  them  are  born  shepherds ;  and 
seem  to  have  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  the 
creatures.  With  what  a  nice  accuracy  they  watch 
them ;  how  exactly  faithful  they  are  to  the  real 
life  of  the  flocks. 

At  morning  the  sheep-fold  pours  ont  its  fleecy 
tenants  '*  o*er  the  glade,  and,  fast  progressive  as  a 
stream,  they  seek  the  middle  field,  bat  scattered 
by  degrees,  each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the 
land."  They  are  the  **  restless,  ever- wandering/* 
sheep— 

Ilusset  lawn  and  fallows  grey 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray. 

So  the  morn  in  passes  and,  the  heat  increasing, 
they  seek  the  trees  "  spreading  a  shady  boon,"  and 
•*  creep  close  by  the  grove,  to  hide  from  the  rigours 
of  day.'*  Here  they  lie  ruminating ;  mminant  or 
stand  to  polish  the  knotted  hawthorns  by  rubbing 
against  them  ;  and  then  spread  aeain  OTer  the 
land  till  evening,  when  the  shepherd  convenes  fais 
flock  and  they  troop  to  the  fold  **  with  hurried  bell 
and  dust-provoking  feet."  Their  dewy  fleeces  are 
counted  and  then  tney  are  left. 

Not  that  their  days  are  altogether  uneventful. 
Gowper*s  Needless  alarm  *'  is  an  excellent  case 
in  point,  when  they  discuss  the  propriety  of 
suicide  in  consequence  of  the  overwhelming 
horrors  of  the  approaching  fox-hunt,  thinking 
all  the  fiends  are  let  loose  upon  themselves.  The 
description  of  the  mutton-headed  folk  is  delightf  nl: 

Awhile  they  mused,  surveying  every  fao«, 
Thou  hadst  isupposed  them  of  superior  race  ; 
Their  periwigs  of  wool  and  fears  combined. 
Stamped  on  each  countenance  such  marks  of  mind. 
That  sago  they  seemed  as  lawyers  o'er  a  doubt. 
Which,  puzzling  long,  at  last  they  puzzle  out 

Sometimes,  again,  dogs  worry  the  flock. 
Somerville  prescribes  the  proper  punishment  for 
any  hound  caught  in  such  an  act 

If  at  the  crowding  flock 
He  bay  presumptuous,  or  with  eager  haste 
Pursue  them  scattered  o'er  the  verdaut  plain, 
Jn  the  foul  fact  attached,  to  the  stmng  raw 
Tie  fast  the  rash  offender.   See  !  at  first 
His  homed  companion,  fearful  and  s  ma  zed. 
Shall  drai;  him  trembling  o'er  the  rugged  ground. 
Thc^n,  with  his  load  fatigued,  shall  tura  ahead. 
And  with  his  curled  hard  front  incessant  peal 
The  panting  wretch,  till^  breathless  aud  astunnnd, 
Stretched  on  the  turf  ho  lie.    Then  spare  not  thoa 
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The  tirining  irhip,  but  ply  liis  bleeding  sides, 
lash  after  Ush,  and  with  thy  tbreat'uiuii^  voice 
Uareh  echoing  from  the  hills,  inculcate  loud 
His  rile  ofreuce. 

Even  if  there  is  no  malicious  intent,  the  presence 
of  a  strange  dog  is  enough  to  bring  excitement 
into  the  day. 

hock  how  a  panicked  flock  will  stare, 

Afid  huddle  close  and  start  and  wheel  about, 
Wfttefaing  the  roaming  mongrel  here  and  there. 

Sportsmen  are  out  and  the  guns  alarm  the 
&xk,  as  so  many  poets  note.  The  passing  train, 
iiie  whirring  covey,  the  shouting  plough-boy,  are 
each  of  them  episodes  of  puzzling  interest  to  the 
voollj  folk.  ^  Yet  they  have  their  amusements 
ako.  Panic  is  not  their  only  dissipation.  They 
are  "  sportive  " — especially  as  lambs. 

I  am  so  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter. 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done  ; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better. 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

The  lost  Iamb  affords  a  theme  for  countless 
excellent  passages.  Who  has  not,  in  the  course  of 
a  country  walk,  come  upon  the  small  wanderer  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge,  looking  in  vain  for 
the  hole  it  got  through,  "  having  no  sense  to  find 
tJie  same  again/'  and  "  calling  for  help  "  as  it  trots 
in  aod  down  in  nervous  bewilderment,  the  mother 
Beau  while  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
other  side,  and  replying  with  a  grave,  troubled 
Tc'ce  to  the  pitiful  lamentations  of  her  little  one. 
Jcdeed,  getting  lost  or  thinking  that  it  is  lost,  and 
straightway  surrendering  to  an  excessive  pity  for 
itself  is  almost  the  normal  condition  of  the  lamb. 

Soon  lost  and  M)on  inquiring  for  its  dam, 
Who  bleats  and  mumbles  at  his  slender  call. 

the  playful,**  "  dancing  "  lamb,  it  is  one  of 
tlie  insignia  of  the  poet's  Spring.  Its  voice  is  a 
'^remal  note  "  like'  the  linnet's,  and  its  presence 
contemporary  with  and  a  co-efficient  of  budding 
A>wers  and  sprouting  leaves  and  birds*  nests  with ' 
tkm  eggs.  Spring  personified  comes  with  golden 
j^landa  of  furze-bloom  and  with  lambkins  sport- 
ing ronnd  her,  "  full  of  May."  The  small  thmg's 
association  with  the  linnet  is  often  very  prettily 
worked  in,  as  where  Crabbe  has  "browsing  by  the 
lipnet's  bed,"  and  Graham,  the  lamb  chasing 
Ins  twin  ronnd  and  round  ''the  linnet's  bush. 
In  Phineas  Fletcher's  eclogue  one  of  the  features 
of  the  vernal  season  is  the  lamb :  "  they  forget 
their  food  to  mind  their  sweeter  play,"  and  so  too 
in  Bloomfield's  "  Spring  "  this  cnarming  adjunct 
fi  the  yonng  year  finds,  with  characteristic  affection 
for  Nature,  coRspicuons  description.  The  passage 
commencing^ 

A  few  begin  a  short  but  vig^orous  race. 
And  indolence  astonished  soon  flies  the  place. 
Thus  challenged  forth,  see  thither,  one  by  one, 
From  every  side  assembling  playmates  run. 

xnakes  a  delightful  vignette. 

But  of  all  the  metaphors  and  similes  drawn  from 
this  inexhaustible  source,  I  would  giv^  the  palm  to 
LoTQlapo's ; 
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liost  hearts,  like  lambs  drove  from  their  fields  by  fears, 
May  back  return  by  chance,  but  not  by  tears. 

Then  comes  Summer,  when  the  gad-fly  is  abroad, 
and  the  shearers  a-field — "what  time  the  new- 
shorn  flock  stand  here  and  there,  with  huddled 
head,  impatient  of  the  fly."  No  one  who  knows 
the  midsummer  pastures  can  have  missed  noticing 
how  the  restless  sheep,  worried  by  insects,  can 
hardly  venture  to  stand  still  to  eat  a  mouthful, 
but  nibble  and  walk  at  the  same  time,  and  pitying 
the  poor  wretches  for  their  uncomfortable  feeding ; 
or  how,  in  despair,  they  congregate,  and,  hiding 
their  faces  under  each  other,  try  to  baulk  their 
indefatigable  pest.  How  carefully  they  keep 
their  noses  down  in  the  grass,  even  tbougn 
too  fidgety  to  eat,  and  then  suddenly,  when 
one  gives  the  alarm,  how  the  whole  company 
decamps  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other. 
Not  that  the  shepherd  can  do  much  for  them ; 
as  a  rule,  he  merely  leans  on  the  gate,  and  extends 
a  passive  sympathy;  so  that  QuarW  "  Emblem," 
taken  from  this  pastoral  incident,  goes  somewhat 
wide  of  the  fact : — 

Look  how  the  sheep,  whose  rambling  steps  do  stray 
From  the  safe  keeping  of  the  shepherd's  eye, 

Eftsoon  becomes  the  unprotected  prey 
Of  the  wmged  squadron  of  belea'gring  fly. 

The  shearing  of  the  sheep,  gives  poetry  many 
a  charming  passage.  "The  gambols  and  wild, 
freaks  at  shea  ring- time,-'  once  constituted  a 
favourite  Bural  Festival.  After  the  creatures, 
soused  one  by  one  into  the  pool,  had  been 
hurdled  up,  and  the  shearer  had  got  him  ready 
for  his  work,  the  **  (jueen  "  of  the  day,  with  her 
chosen  "shepherd-king,"  came— with  bravery  of 
summer  flowers,  and  bright  clothes  and  rustic 
music — upon  the  scene,  to  superintend  **  the  loud- 
clapping  shears,"  and,  later  on,  when  the  short 
day's  work  was  over,  headed  the  long  evening's 
revels : — 

Chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthroned, 
Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  lays 
Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming,  on  her  shepherd-king. 
While  the  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall 

Thomson's  description  of  the  scene,  "  where,  over 
and  anon,  to  his  shorn  peers  a  ram  goes  bleating  " 
(Keats),  is  excellent : — 

In  one  diffusive  band 
They  drive  the  troubled  flocks,  by  many  a  dog 
Compelled,  to  where  the  mazy,  running  brook 
Forms  a  deep  pool :  this  bank,  abrupt  and  high. 
And  that  fair-spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 
Urged  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil. 
The  clamour  much  of  men  and  boys  and  dogs. 
Ere  the  soft,  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides.    And  oft  the  swain, 
On  some  impatient  seizing,  hurls  them  in : 
Emboldened  then,  nor  hesitating  more. 
Fast,  fast,  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave, 
And,  panting,  labour  to  the  farthest  shore. 
Bepeated  this,  till  deep  the  well- washed  fleece 
Has  drunk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively  haunt 
The  trout  is  banished  by  the  sordid  stream ; 
Heavy  and  drilling,  to  the  breezy  brow 
Slow  move  the  hai*mlcss  race ;  where,  as  thoy  spread 
Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sunny  niy. 
Inly  disturbed,  and  wondering  what  this  wild, 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  conipl.i  uts 
The  country  till ;  and,  tost  from  rock  to  rock, 
jnceqsii^nt  bleatings  run  aroupd  the  hills, 
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At  lAflt,  of  snowy  white,  the  gattiered  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumcrous  pressed. 
Head  above  head:  and,  ranged  in  lusty  rows, 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears. 

Then  stormy  Autumn  comes  with  its  "huddling** 
flocks,  and 

The  sheep  before  the  pinching  heaven 
To  sheltered  dale  and  down  arc  driven 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines. 

and  so  to  Winter,  with  "  the  dun-discoloured  flocts, 
untended  spread,  cropping  the  wholesome  root " — 
or  as  Grahame  more  prosaically  puts  it,  *'  on  the 
turnip-field,  in  portions  due^  staked  off,  the  bleat- 
ing flock  their  juicy  meal,  nibblinff  partake  " — or, 
it  may  be,  with  the  same  poor  woolly  folk  piteously 
neglected, "  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not 
fed,  but  swollen  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they 
draw,  rot  inwardly,"  or  as  in  inflated  Thomson — 

The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heavens,  and  next  the  glistening  earth, 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair,  then  stid  dispersed 
Dig  for  the  withered  herb,  through  heaps  of  snow. 

Fond  as  poets  are  of  their  sheep,  they  hardly 
justify  their  excessive  affection  for  them  by  the 
character  which  they  give  the  "  woolly  people/' 
As  flocks  they  are  always  "  silly,"  as  individuals 
they  are  meekly  feeble. 

Therefore  the  sheep,  those  foolish  cattle. 

Not  fit  for  courage  or  for  battle, 

And  being  tolerable  meat, 

They're  good  for  nothing  but  to  eat. 

The  ram,  "  the  father  of  the  flock,*'  finds  but 
scanty  reference,  the  truth  being  that  this  generous 
and  bold-frontea  beast  mars  the  symmetry  of  the 
poetical  sheep-idea.  His  independent  bearing^  his 
courage  in  misfortune,  spoil  the  wooUy-silly- 
picture.     In  the  older  verse  the  rams  that 

fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich-fleeced  flock," 
and  "  meet  so  fierce  with  horned  fronts,"  find  a 
robust  and  becoming  sympathy,  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  splendid  traditions  of  the  beast. 

The  ewe,  the  "  mumbling  "  ewe,  has  bub  little 
individuality.  She  is  onfy  the  mother  of  the 
lamb.  Eagles  stooping  from  their  watch-towers 
upon  her  young,  wolves  rushing  from  the  bushes 
upon  the  gambolling  lambkins,  the  butcher  levy- 
ing his  tribute  from  the  flock,  all  relegate  her  to 
obscurity.  Take  away  her  lamb,  she  vanishes  into 
nonentity.  Give  her  another,  and  she  reappears. 
In  nature  the  mother  with  her  young  is  always 
a  delightful  and  loveable  sight ;  and  the  charm  is 
often  beautifully  translated  into  verse.  Thus  in 
Blomfield — 

The  teeming  ewes,  that  still  their  burdens  bear : 
Beneath  whose  sides  to-moiTow's  dawn  may  seo 
The  milk-white  strangers  bow  the  trembling  kneo. 
And  at  their  birth  the  powYful  insUnct's  seen 
That  fills  with  chanii)iou8  all  the  daisied  green, 
For  ewes  that  stood  aloof  with  fearful  eye, 
With  stamping  foot  now  men  and  dogs  defy, 
And  obstinately  faithful  to  their  young 
(iiuird  their  first  steps  to  join  the  bleating  throng. 

The  lamb,  when  not  "  prancing  "  and  '*  gambol- 
ling," is  "witless"  and  unconscious." 

That  the  wolf  should  cat  the  lamb  is  therefore 
one  of  that  beast's  most  infamous  points.  It  is 
intolerable  to  the  poets,  and  they  are  never 
weary  of  denouncing  the  base  assassination,  I'hey 


admit  the  provocation  which  the  lamb  gives  by 
losing  itself,  by  bleating  loudly,  by  opening  doors 
which  its  mother  had  particularly  cautioned  it 
to  keep  shut;  but  their  indignation  against  the 
murderer  is  none  the  less  unmeasured  and  per- 
sistent. Their  lambs  are  innocent  and  white  and 
gentle ;  so  the  wolves  that  eat  them  are  atrociously 
puilty  and  unspeakably  swarthy  and  grim.  This 
IB  the  survival  of  the  world's  original  mjrth. 

Judged  from  any  but  a  poet's  standpoint,  sheep 
might  almost  be  accounted  the  happiest  and  mobt 
fortunate  of  animals.  Death,  after  all,  is  the 
universal  lot ;  the  grim  policeman  calls  with  his 
summons  upon  each  in  turn.  Not  that  sheep  ever 
seem  to  contemplate  anything  farther  ahead  than 
their  own  noses.  They  are  not  troubled  with 
visions  of  cold  mutton.  But,  with  the  poets,  their 
mildly-idiotic  vacuity  of  face,  their  senseless  imita- 
tion of  each  other's  actions,  their  shambling 
evasion  of  anything  like  vigorous  independence 
for  attack  or  self-defence,  are  interpreted  into 
innocence,  docility,  and  meekness.  Their  timidity 
is  called  gentleness.  Thus  invested  with  many 
good  qualities — those  which  specially  engage  the 
poetic  fancy — we  find  them  perpetually  besung 
as  a  virtuous  people  whose  lives  are  sadly 
oppressed.  Their  constant  nervousness,  one  of 
tne  most  absurd  phenomena  of  animal  life,  is 
excused  on  the  ground  that  the  events  that  cause 
the  alarm  are  arbitrary  and  brutal.  Some  tyrant 
or  another,  a  dog  that  barks  or  man  with  a  gan, 
rudely  disturbs  the  happy  calm  of  the  gentle 
sheep. 

So  it  becomes  the  symbol  of  home-life,  and  its 
peace.  In  the  pet-lamb  this  idea  reaches  its  ex- 
treme expression,  but  the  fiocks  in  general  con- 
vey the  same  significance  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.  Their  mere  presence  suffices  to  tranquillize 
the  scene,  and,  like  some  other  sounds  in  nature, 
their  voices  (as  in  Jean  Ingelow)  emphasize  the 
rural  silence. 

For  sheep-bells  chiming  from  a  wold. 
Or  bleat  of  lamb  within  its  fold. 
Or  cooing  of  love-legouds  old 

To  dove-wives  makes  not  quiet  less; 
Ecstatic  chirp  of  wingM  thing, 
Or  bubbling  of  the  M'uter  spring, 
Are  sounds  that  more  than  silence  bring 

Itself  and  its  delightsomeness. 

Wordsworth  hears  in  the  bleat  of  the  lamb  on 
the  hill,  "the  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude." 
Thomson  is  very  fond  of  "  the  bleating  moun- 
tains,''* the  **  distant  bleatings  of  the  hiUs,"  as  an 
emblem  of  repose.  The  absence  of  sheep  from  the 
landscape  (as  in  Grahame)  reminds  the  wanderer 
in  other  lands  of  the  happy  tranquillity  of"  home/' 
The  shepherd  therefore  "  dwells  with  Peace,"  and 
"  the  porch  of  his  raossy  cottage'*  is  rendered  more 
touchingly  home-like  by  the  corner-stones  on 
either  side  being 

With  dull  red  stains  cliscoloiirM,  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep 
That  fed  upon  the  common,  thither  came 
Familiarly,  and  found  a  couching  place 
Even  at  the  threshold* 

It  follows  therefore  that  every  accidental  asso- 
ciation of  sheep  with  stirring  scenes  or  sounds  of 
the  chase  or  war  gives  the  poets  a  point  of 
strong  contrast.     So  "  the  bleating  flocks  that 

*  So  too  wo  have  with  herds  'Mowing  rales.** 
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abng  the  bastion  pass,  and  from  the  awful  ruins, 
I  crop  the  ^rass,"  illustrates  the  peaceful  meeting 
I  of  generals  to  sign  a  truce  upon  their  recent  battle- 
field. The  nttemess  of  change  is  shown  in  Byron 
by  sheep  feeding  on.  the  lost  site  of  Ilion's  walls; 
and  BO  too  in  Ijeyden, 

Green  waves  the  harvest,  and  the  peasant  boy 
Stalls  his  rough  herds  within  the  towers  of  Troy ; 
Prowls  the  sly  fox,  the  jackal  rears  her  brood, 
Wbtre  once  the  towers  of  mighty  llion  stood. 

Though  thus  idealized  as  a  genus,  the  various 
fpecies  are  all  punctually  rendered.  A  poet's  ac- 
qaafntance  "witn  nature  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  exten- 
me  that  he  can  afford  to  waste  a  variety  of  sheep. 
The  ■  small  black-legged  sheep  **  that,  **  fleshless, 
knt,  and  lean,**  devour  "  the  meagre  herbage  "  of 
the  Cambrian  hills ;  the  **  goat-homed  "  animals 
**  of  fleece  hairy  and  coarse,  of  long  and  nimble 
ehank,^  that  "  browse  their  thinly- scattered  meal 
o'er  the  bleak  %vild8  **  of  the  Cambrian — the  Cots- 
wold  and  the  Southdown—"  the  larger  sorts — of 
iiead  defenceless  " ;  the  other 

With  horns  Ammonian  circulating  twice 
Around  each  open  ear — ^like  those  fair  scrolls 
That  grace  the  columns  of  lonio  domes, 

and  many  another  is  specifically  described,  while 
tbe  elaborate  minuteness  of  Dyer's  history  of  the 
Fleece — the  ingredients  that  compose  the  soil, 
tliat  grows  the  grass,  that  feeds  the  sheep,  that 
pres  the  wool,  that  makes  dyers  rich,  and  ought 
to  make  England  mistress  uf  the  world,  is  probably' 
too  well  known  for  me  to  make  any  detailed  reference 
iisre  to  that  amazing  abuse  of  poetical  instinct  and 
caique  infelicity  of  choice  oi  subject.  But  the 
poem,  for  such  Akenside  declares  it  to  be,  con- 
tains some  delightful  references  to  foreign  sheep 
and  shepherds,  which  are  worth  a  passing  notice. 
Having  pot  the  Indus  in  Cashmere,  he  calls  the 
gKits  of  the  country  sheep,  and  then,  rambling  off 
across  Cathay,  refers  enraptured  to  the  shepherd  by 
China's  lon^  canals,**  and  so,  coming  round  to  the 
»€«!t,  sees  Mississippi  "  lengthen-on  "  her  sheep- 
walks,  and  finally  arrives  in  South  America, 
waere  he  speaks  of  the  llama  or  the  alpaca  of 
?cra  as 

that  sheep 

Of  fertile  Arica,  like  camels  joined, 

Which  bear  huge  burdens  to  the  sea-beat  shore 

And  shine  with  fleeces  soft  as  feathery  down. 

Bat  the  whole  poem  is  too  pathetic  in  its  vain 
straggle  with  the  hopeless  to  be  made  fun  of. 
Tnere  are  lines  and  occasional  passages  of  toler- 
able merit,  but  of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  John- 
son's verdict  on  it  will  generally  commend  itself 
to  the  majority. 

The  value  of  our  wool  productions  is,  however, 
a  frequently  recurring  point  in  verse ;  and  though 
the  old  pastoral  days  are  called  the  unluxurious 
times  of  yore,  when  flocks  and  herds  were  no  in- 
glonons  store,"  the  possession  of  flocks  is  usually 
ipoken  of  as  an  important  factor  in  individual, 
local,  and  national  wealth.  *'  The  fleecy  produce  of 
the  Cotswold  field  shall  equal  what  Peruvian  moun- 
tains yield."  The  beauty  of  the  wool  itself  comes 
often  also  under  admiration,  its  whiteness  and  its 
softness  exceeding  indeed  sometimes  the  poet's 
stock ofsimile  and  comparison.  More  than  one  even 
poea  so  far  as  to  blame  us  for  dyeing  it,  and  to 
draw  a  moral  of  voluptuous  luxury  therpfrom, 


As  the  sheep  are,  so  are  the  shepherds ;  creatures 
of  a  "  witless  *  innocence,  a  feeble  simplicity.  Thus 
PameU's— 

Gaping,  tender,  apt  to  weep, 

Their  nature's  altered  by  Uieir  sheep. 

Or,  again,  in  Spenser — 

And  meek  he  was,  as  meek  might  be, 

Simple  as  simple  sheep, 
Humble  and  like  in  each  degree 

The  flock  which  he  did  keep. 

Indeed,  "  the  cheerful  tendance  of  the  flocks  " 
would  hardly  seem,  from  the  poets*  description  of 
those  who  tend  them,  to  conduce  to  much  dignity 
of  thought  or  intellectual  occupation.  They  see 
them  grazing,  "  with  what  a  pure  and  simple  joy  "  I 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 

Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep  i 

and  when  they  meet  they  have  but  a  slender  stock 
of  intelligence  to  exchange. 

But  say,  what  news 
Stirs  in  our  sheep-walk  ? 
None.   Save  that  my  ewes, 
Wethers  and  lambs  and  wanton  kids  are  well, 
Smooth,  fair  and  fat. 

There  are,  however,  two  varieties  of  the  shep- 
herd. The  first  is  the  strictly  poetical  shepherd, 
"  with  his  artless  reed.'*  This  is  Mallet's  "  rural 
king  amid  his  subject  flocks,"  who  (Dyer)  flutes  to 

charm  his  sheep  "  and  (Otway)  "  pipeth  to  his 
feeding  sheep.*'  The  other  is  the  ordinary  rustic, 
who  lies  about  on  the  grass,  and,  when  he  is  awake, 
gazes  at  his  sheep  and  the  landscape  generally, 
and  who  has  a  dog  to  do  all  his  work  for  him.  A 
pleasing  sub-variety,  however,  is  "  the  blooming 
maid,"  who  sometimes  drives  her  flocks  afield. 
Their  queen  is  surely  Lovelace's  Chloris,  that 

Chloris,  the  gentlest  shepherdess 
That  ever  lambs  or  lawns  did  bless. 

Country  folk  take  omen  and  augury  from  so 
many  beasts,  birds,  and  plants,  that  it  would  bo 
strange  if  sheep  were  exempt  from  prophetic  func- 
tions, and  not  invested  witn  prognostic  powers. 

When  Blouzelind  expir'd,  the  wether's  bell 

Before  the  dmoping  llock  toll'd  forth  herkuell. 

The  solemn  dcathwatch  click'd  the  hour  she  dy'd, 

And  shrilling  crickets  in  the  chimney  cry'd. 

The  boding  raven  on  her  cottage  sate. 

And  with  hoarse  croak  did  warn  us  of  her  fate  ; 

The  lambkin,  which  her  wonted  tendance  bred, 

Drupp'd  on  the  plains  that  fatal  instant  dead. 

Swarra'd  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bees  I  spied, 

Which  erst  I  saw  when  Goody  Dobson  died. — (Gat.) 

Certain  noises  are  said  to  sicken  the  ewes ;  shrew- 
mice  in  the  grass,  newts  in  the  water,  are  snpposed 
to  blast "  them.  The  poets  take  due  cognizance 
of  these  superstitions ;  and  the  fauns  and  fairies  who 
avert  such  disasters  are  becomingly  admired.  Of 
old-world  fancies,  Keats  has  beautifully  preserved 
the  following : — 

Gloomy  shades,  sequoster'd  deep. 
Where  no  man  went ;  and  if  from  shepherd's  keep 
A  lamb  stray'd  far  a-down  those  inmost  glens, 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens 
Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  with  content. 
Over  the  hills  at  every  nightfall  went. 
Among  the  shepherds  'twas  bt-ilicved  ever, 
That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did  sever 
From  the  white  flock,  but  pass'cl  unworried 
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By  any  wolf,  or  pard  witli  po^ng  head, 
Until  it  came  to  some  unfooted  plains 
Where  fed  the  herds  of  Pan  :  ay,  great  his  gains 
Who  thus  one  lamb  did  lose. 

This  beautiful  legend  of  Pan — "  Hearkener  to  the 
loud-clapping  shears  " — guarding  the  shepherd 
and  his  sheep,  the  cloud-flocks  of  the  divinities, 
the  golden  fleece  of  Colchos,  the  strange  shepherd- 
ing of  Orpheus,  "  when  lambs  would  scorn  their 
food  to  hear  his  lay,  and  savage  beasts  stand  by 
as  tame  as  they,"  and  many  another  fancy  of  a 
pastoral  antiquity  finds  a  place  in  our  poets' 
verse ;  while  the  similes,  analogies,  morals,  and 
metaphors  from  the  sheep  of  classic  or  folk-lore 
individuality  are  innumerable.  The  Lamb  of  the 
Messiah,  of  Pentecost,  of  sacrifice,  "the  useful 
beast  on  Isaac's  pile  consumed,"  the  flocks  of 
David  and  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  afford 
again  and  again  an  image  or  a  thought 

A  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me 
Like  a  tame  wether,  all  my  precious  fleece, 

Una  with  her  milk-white  lamb,  J oan  of  Arc  with 
her  crook,  Don  Quixote's  army  of  Pentanolin. 

Being  thus  prepossessed  in  favour  of  sneep,  it  is 
almost  a  natural  sequence  that  the  poets  should 
be  prejudiced  against  the  goat,  which  is  the  moral 
antithesis  of  their  favourite  animal.  Allan  Ram- 
say's fable  admirably  illustrates  this  difference  of 
sentiment.  A  ram  "  of  upright,  hardy  spirit, 
Really  a  homed  head  of  merit,**  who  all  summer 
and  autumn  through  has  led  his  family  to  abun- 
dant pastures,  takes  them,  as  winter  comes  on,  "  to 
crop  contented  frozen  fare,  With  honesty,  on  hills 
blown  bare."  There  he  meets  a  goat  who  by  his 
rascally  trespassing  upon  fields  and  gardens  has 
earned  the  hatred  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  who, 
anxious  if  possible  to  secure  a  friend,  offers  to  give 
the  ram  some  of  his  coat,  which  is  close  and  in- 
tact, while  the  ram's,  being  torn  by  brambles, 
lec^ves  his  body  half  naked  to  the  biting  mountain- 
wind.    But  the  sturdy  old  ram  refuses. 

"  No,*'  said  he,  "though  my  coat's  toin, 
Yet  ken,  thou  worthless,  that  I  ecom 
To  be  oblig'd  at  any  i)rico 
To  such  as  you,  whoso  friendship's  vice ; 
I'd  have  less  favour  frae  the  best, 
Clad  in  a  hatefu'  hairy  vest 
Bestow'd  by  thee,  than  aa  I  now 
IStand  but  iil-drcst  in  native  woo\ 
Boons  fnio  the  gi'ncrous  make  ane  smile  ( 
Fiom  miscreants,  make  receivers  vile." 


THE  WATERFALL. 

ABOVE,  the  row  of  whispering  poplars  tall. 
Did  giant  shadows  throw 
Upon  a  little,  winding  waterfall, 
That  trickled  down  below. 

I  only  saw  the  mud  and  slime  that  stopped 

The  tiny,  sluggish  stream, 
The  wet,  dank,  sodden  autumn  leaves,  that 
dropped 

Ungilt  by  sunlit'a  gleam. 

The  child  that  held  my  hand  rais'd  her  blue  eyes. 

No  sunshine  there  had  fled ; 
No  cloud  yet  gathered  o'er  his  azure  skies, 

"  How  beautiful !    he  said. 


Ah  !  little  dreamer,  with  the  trustful  smile 

That  shadows  could  admire. 
That  wore  sweet  fancies  while  I  looked  the  while, 

To  yon  lone  churchyard  spire. 

"  How  beautiful !  "  ah,  beauty  is  the  cloak 

We  wrap  round  what  we  see ; 
The  dreams  and  visions  by  the  hearts  bespoke, 

To  weave  life's  minstrelsy. 

"  How  beautiful  I  '*  perchance  onr  shadowed  eyes 

Oft  hide  some  beauty  here; 
The  fair  green  earth,  the  blueness  of  the  skies. 

Is  dimmed  by  one  salt  tear. 

"  Yes,  beautiful,"  I  answered,  smiling  back. 

Ah,  who  would  break  the  spell  ? 
What  matter  if  my  heart  chill  sought  the  track, 

Its  olden  dreams  to  tell. 

Yes,  beautiful ;  the  earth  is  cold  enongli. 

Without  one  shadow  more ; 
His  childish  feet  will  find  the  road  but  rough, 

Cast  thou  no  stone  before. 

HOLLIS  Freeua^i. 


PASTEL : 
A  Study  in  Mosochromb. 

BY  EDWIN  WUELPTOy, 
Author  of  "  Meadow  Sweet,"  &c. 

CniPTEE  I. 
THE  ABTIST  AND  THE  MAX. 

PASTEL  is  a  limner  bom ;  his  soul  is  in  his 
profession ;  art  is  liis  standpoint.  When  he 
takes  his  walks  abroad  he  is  ever  on  the  look-out 
lor  "  bits."  His  eves  are  roving  until  an  effect 
fascinates  them.  When  they  are  caught, he  becomes 
lost  to  everything  else  about  him.  Some  street 
scene,  some  eflect  of  sunlight,  will  cause  his  heart 
to  jump,  and  arrent  progress.  Pedestrians  may 
jostle  him,  he  may  be  the  oblivious  centre  of  a 
gaping,  though  puzzled,  crowd,  swayed  by  the 
far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  his  abstracted  gaze,  to 
be  charitable,  if  not  pitiful.  He  may  wake  to 
all  this,  and  not  be  confounded.  He  will  meet 
the  crowd's  wonder  with  a  smile  and  a  drooping  of 
the  eyelids  that  has  some  humour  in  it,  possibly 
he  will  have  a  joke  that  wiil  rebound  upon  him- 
self. He  has  no  regard  for  appearances,  or  a 
thought  for  a  companion  who  Irvea  in  awe  of 
Mrs.  Grundy.  Patience  and  toleration  must  con- 
sequently, be  the  attributes  of  the  adventnnT 
who  links  his  days  reliet  with  Pastel's.  A  jithts 
Achates  must  wait  good-temperedly  until  tho 
Hrtist's  long-winded  abstraction  is  over,  and  not 
take  offence  if  Pastel's  ear  has  been  deaf  to  the 
pood  thing  related.  Nor  must  he  become  hippotl 
if,  when  Pastel  comes  to  himself,  there  is  an 
abrupt  demand  for  the  gist  of  what  has  been  said. 
Probably  liie  minutes  will  have  flown,  and  the 
speaker  have  forgotten  his  story,  for  Pastd'a 
reveries  are  seldom  of  short  duration.  As  Past**! 
has  little  regard  for  conventionalities,  he  has  still 
less  for  clothes.  The  outer  man  never  is  with  him  a 
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matter  ol  anxiety  ;  he  creeps  into  his  habiliments 
day  by  day  withont  a  thought  that  cloth  becomes 
threadbare,  and  that  Unen  has  a  tendency  to  rend 
and  fray.  Yet  his  bearing  and  address  denote 
unmistakably  a  well-bred  person.  He  is  courteous 
and  refined,  there  is  a  kind  of  polish  on  his  ideas, 
and  his  Toice  has  such  a  tender  modulation  one 
nmr  wearies  of  hearing  bim  talk.  And  when  he 
does  talk,  and  his  subject  is  one  he  has  a  predilection 
for,  one's  ears  are  not  assaulted  with  a  farrago  of 
wearying,  empty  commonplaces,  but  titillated 
witli  some  racy  story  full  of  tender  humour  or 
pathos,  or  informed  with  some  recondite  scrap  of 
art  history  or  experience.  The  cant  of  art  is  not 
in  him ;  he  has  no  platitudes  that  he  may  appear 
abslmse.  Pastel  knows  as  well  as  any  man  what 
ops  and  downs  are,  for  no  man  has  been  more 
the  sport  of  Fortune's  battledore.  And  he  has 
struggled  manfully.  When  he  does  repine,  it  is 
only  at  the  chaos  of  his  youth,  its  want  of  direc- 
tion, of  thorough  art  training,  of  that  careful 
sapervision  which  projects  a  young  man  into  the 
world,  giving  him,  so  to  speak,  a  ten  years'  start  of 
himself. 

"There  were  no  schools  of  art  then,  no 
paternal  government,"  he  will  murmur.  "  I 
could  draw  from  my  infancy,  but  there  was  no 
eye  to  discover  aptitude,  or  tongue  to  prophesy, 
or  Toice  to  insist,  that  I  should  be  lifted  out  of 
tbe  slough.  I  became  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water.  1  thought  when  I  was  twenty 
I  was  getting  on  in  the  world,  travelling  with  a 
circus,  and  painting  startling  masterpieces  on 
their  yellow  vans." 

But  Pastel  is  not  bitter;  there  is  only  a 
mournful  ring  in  his  voice,  and  few  there  are 
of  us  who  do  not  wish  that  certain  undirected 
or  misdirected,  and  seemingly  wasted,  years  could 
be  lived  over  again.  Perhaps  we  have  to  bewail 
neglected  opportunities,  or  the  grim  poverty  that 
held  us  back  for  so  many  weary  cycles. 

Ho^v  diflScult  it  is  to  give  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  the  man  !  In  such  an  outline,  the  delineation 
of  mind,  the  play  of  feature,  and  subtle  light-o*- 
tb'eye  balBe  even  the  subservient  hand.  One 
Ciin  descend  to  describing  the  outer  man,  his 
appearance,  and  his  clothes.  The  idea  obtains 
that  black  velvet  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  artist,  as  tight  nether  garments  denote  the 
horsey  man.  But  it  is  something  of  a  delusion. 
Once  the  artist  favoured  the  material,  and  very 
picturesque  he  looked  in  it,  but  in  process  of 
time  sno — no,  other  persons  not  artists  began  to 
ape  the  soft,  shadowy  pile  and  don  the  rakish 
soft  felt,  and  the  artist  retired  from  the  field. 
Pasjtel  wears  no  velvet,  no  soft,  slouchy  hat.  You 
Jnay  meet  him  occasionally  in  Regent  Street  or  in 
Piccadilly,  if  that  is  your  beat,  and  take  him  for  a 
respectable  bookish  man,  emancipated  for  a  time, 
and  determined  to  miss  nothing  of  the  life  about 
him.  His  dark  eyes  are  bright,  though  not 
piercing ;  they  have  that  soft,  melting  expression 
peculiar  to  the  children  of  the  sunny  South. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  taken  for  **  an  Italian,  but  he 
ptcferred  to  be  an  Englishman."  They  are 
dreamjr  eyes,  but  they  light  up  with  a  twinkle  of 
^ety  if  they  chance  to  rest  upon  an  intimate. 
At  home,  Pastel  doffs  the  ancient  frock  coat  for  a 
long  gown  with  a  strap,  the  gown  fashioned 
JometEing  like  a  priest's  cassock,  the  silk  hat— to 
honest,  of  rusty  hue — giving  plaqe  to  a  skull- 


cap, for  Pastel  is  quite  bald,  all  his  hair,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fringe  at  the  nape,  flourishing 
luxuriously  on  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  It  is  a 
beard.  He  has  scarcely  age  enough,  or  ho  would 
pose  as  a  patriarch ;  he  requires  no  making  up 
for  an  astrologer.  Though  an  assiduous  toiler, 
his  manner  is  not  brisk ;  there  is  a  lazy,  dilatory- 
air  in  all  his  movements,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  ho 
is  not  one  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  that 
he  will  be  prone  to  shelve  his  work,  be  it  ever  so 
important,  if  a  congenial  spirit  drops  in  unawares. 
Consequently,  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader  if 
Pastel  is  acknowledged  to  be  far  from  rich,  and 
that  there  are  other  men  ranking  higher  in  the 
profession.  Pastel  has  indulged  too  much  in 
day-dreams ;  his  mind  has  dwelt  too  hopefully  on 
Croesus  days ;  he  has  had  the  brightest  imagin- 
ings of  his  future.  His  hands  were  open,  and  his 
pocket  at  any  one's  command.  He  has  lived  long 
enough  to  be  corrected  of  such  weakness,  for  no 
man  has  bitten  more  at  the  bridle.  But  he  has 
relapses ;  whenever  dull  care  is  away,  he  dreams. 
To  look  at  his  singularly  mild  and  pleasing 
physiognomy,  one  is  assured  that  generosity  is  a 
prominent  trait,  and  also  that  he  is  one  naturally 
averse  to  bestirring  himself  until  funds  have 
ebbed.  Fortunately,  he  has  a  wife  at  his  elbow 
who  has  foresight,  or  it  is  to  be  feared  that  com- 
missions would  often  go  elsewhere,  in  spite  of 
Pastel's  talent  and  conscientious  work.  The  fact 
is.  Pastel  is  something  like  the  blacksmith  who 
would  spend  half  a  day  repairing  a  fractious  lock 
for  nothing  rather  than  attend  to  the  shoeing  of 
a  horse,  which  would  pay  him  well  for  his  time. 
Pastel  always  has  to  be  driven  to  a  commission, 
while  a  sketch  that  can  never  be  utilized,  or  bring 
him  in  any  return,  will  be  a  labour  of  love.  The 
wife  spurs  him  on,  bringing  into  sight  a  certain 
number  of  olive  branches.  But  the  worst  said  about 
Pastel,  he  has  no  faults — failings  he  may  have, 
one  of  them  (1  say  it  as  an  aggrieved  person)  is 
allowing  that  Httle  woman  to  henpeck  him  as  she 
does,  without,  on  his  part,  a  word  of  remonstrance. 
She  would  have  him  pursue  the  even  tenour  of 
work-a-day  way,  without  any  relaxation  whatever. 
Happily,  he  escapes  her  vigilance  sometimes,  and 
appears  where  artists  and  that  ilk  most  do  con- 
gregate. 


CHAPTER  n. 
A  "TALK." 

I  HAD  not  seen  Pastel  for  an  age,  for  I  had  been 
enduring  a  mild  kind  of  transportation,  acting  as 
special  to  the  Earwigger.  I  was  abroad  over  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  when  I  returned  had  to  do 
duty  in  the  provinces  reporting  popular  feeling 
in  a  certain  quarter.  When  I  returned  to  town  J. 
was  still  too  busy  to  look  up  old  acquaintance ; 
when  I  had  leisure  I  felt  indisposed  for  voyages  of 
discovery,  and  unless  one  has  great  determination, 
when  one  subsides  into  such  a  vein,  the  weeks 
and  months  glide  by,  adding  increment  to  tho 
feeling  of  procrastination.  1  had  inquired  afler 
Pastel,  and  learned  that  he  had  changed  hiu 
venue;  then  when  I  gained  his  address  thei'o 
came  to  me  the  information  that  the  artist  had 
struck  his  tent  and  marched  again.  Pastel  wa? 
lost  to  mp.   Of  course  J  could  have  obtained  hib 
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location  by  interviewing  the  editor  of  the  Mounte^ 
hankj  for  whom  Pastel  furnishes  weekly  the 
satirical  cartoon.  I  thought  about  calling  in  at 
the  office  en  passarU,  but  tne  thought  went  out  of 
my  head  as  sudd^snly  as  it  entered  it.  But  as 
chance  would  have  it,  who  should  I  meet  that 
very  afternoon  but  Pastel  himself,  wandering 
somewhat  melancholily,  it  struck  me,  in  unsavoury 
purlieus  about  Hatton  Garden.  I  certainly  was 
surprised  to  meet  him  where  I  did,  and  the  expres- 
sion he  carried  caused  me  to  feel  a  little  concerned 
for  him.  Was  Pastel  down  on  his  luck  ?  He  did 
not  recognize  me  at  the  first  glance ;  for  I  had 
altered  more  than  he.  I  am  a  much  younger  man 
than  Pastel;  a  year  or  two  had  changed  the 
character  of  the  down  upon  my  upper  lip,  and  I 
bad  increased  in  bulk.  But  Pastel  only  hesitated 
a  moment ;  my  voice  betrayed  me,  and  he  answered 
my  question  by  asking  another  precisely  similar. 

**0h,"  I  answered,  *'you  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  *  our  own  correspondent '  in  shady  haunts. 
But,  Pastel,"  added  I,  "you  are  not  looking  so 
well." 

"  Think  not — ah,  my  health  is  good,**  he  replied 
evasively ;  "  I  won't  echo  you  there.  If  it  is  a 
fair  question,  Lawless,  what  have  you  on  hand  P  *' 

"  Well,"  I  confided  to  him,  **  times  are  dull  with 
us;  it  is  the  recess:  there  is  absoliltely  nothing  to 
record,  nothing  sensational  stirring  anywhere,  so 
we  specials  are  reduced  almost  to  the  status  of 
liners.  We  must  have  matter,  if  it  bo  great  cry 
and  little  wool.  We  are  contemplating  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  British  public  on  matters  near 
home." 

*•  My  dear  fellow,  why  shouldn't  I  also  try  new 
ground?  There  are  charming  studies  to  be  met 
with  in  the  most  unlikely  localities.  But  I  am 
returning.  My  wifo  is  out ;  1  have  been  takmg 
advantage  of  her  absence,  I  must  confess.  I  don't 
expect  her  home  until  to-morrow.  Return  with  mo; 
over  a  cigar  we  can  have  a  talk  ;  it  will  do  me  a 
power  ot  good.  I  have  been  working  hard  lately, 
and  I  felt  so  fagged  I  thought  a  little  relaxation 
in  the  shape  of  a  brisk  walk  would  bo  a  good  tonic. 
Cooped  up  from  morniaj?  until  night,  when  one 
does  come  out  one  feels  like  a  bat  facing  daylight.** 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  assenting  after  a 
moment's  cogitation.  It  was  hard  to  deprive 
Pastel  of  a  relief.  I  was  young,  midnight  and  a 
towel-swathed  head  and  the  Emivigger  would 
duly  receive  its  copy.  But  it  is  not  pleasant  tak- 
ing one's  pleasure  or  case  with  conscience  whisper- 
ing of  neglected  duty.  One  cannot  have  true 
enjoyment.  The  sense  of  culpability  damps  a 
natural  gaiete  de  cceur  :  hilarity  is  forced.  If  ono 
forgets  in  the  flowing  bowl  and  the  smoke-wreaths 
of  choice  tobacco  the  personality  of  one's  gnome, 
one  exists  as  a  criminal  under  deferred  sentence. 

As  we  wect  along  Pastel  was  unusually  atten- 
tive to  my  desultory  talk,  though  his  eyes  were 
continually  roving  as  if  expectant  that  some  face 
he  had  counted  upon  catching  would  reward  his 
diligence.  He  gave  me  the  impression  that  so  far 
his  stolen  pleasure  was  as  yet  only  bitter  in  his 
mouth.  But  he  talked  and  replied  lucidly  and  to 
the  point,  which  is  not  always  a  marked  feature 
with  him.  When  we  reached  his  domicile,  not 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Law  Courts,  Pastel 
took  a  lingering  look  about  him  before  knocking. 
We  had  turned  out  of  a  main  thoroughfare  into  a 
bye-street,  and  1  became  aware  that  Pastel's  castle 


was  over  a  huge  shop,  the  windows  of  his  rooms 
havin  g  a  northbut  pleasant  outlook  npon  the  busier 
street.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  charming  little 
cherub  of  a  girl,  whose  face  illumines  many  an  ad- 
mirable woodcut.  We  mounted  a  flight  of  stairs 
and  traversed  a  long  wainscotted  passage.  The 
house  was  evidently  one  of  old  memories.  When 
we  were  fairly  in  his  den.  Pastel  tenderly  solicited 
the  little  maid  to  leave  us  to  ourselves — indeed  she 
did  not  require  twice  telling.  I  could  hear  in  the 
little  back  room  other  children's  voices,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  she  only  shared  the  paternal  affection. 
The  room  wherein  we  sat  served,  I  could  see,  as 
refectory  as  well  as  studio.  What  a  room  it 
was  !  Lofty  and  of  fair  proportions,  and  wpU 
lighted.  But  its  condition  \  Turn  in  an  old  maid 
with  a  pious  proclivity  to  that  virtue  which  is  next 
to  godliness,  a  mania  for  order  and  a  hatred  of 
dust,  she  would  uplift  her  hands  in  frantic  horror, 
in  her  dismay  need  a  strait  waistcoat,  probably  es- 
cape vigilance,  and  conclude  with  a  theatrical 
header  through  one  of  the  large  open  windows. 
Magazine  literature,  illustrated  newspapers  and 
serials,  encumbered  every  table,  with  any  amount 
of  dust  upon  and  among  them.  Old  canvasses, 
millboards,  portfolios,  pictures  commenced  never 
to  be  completed,  dadoed  the  walls.  There  svas 
materiel  in  the  shape  of  wood  blocks,  easels  and 
other  impedini€7iia,  A  lay  figure  was  utilized  as  a 
hat-rail.  Plaster  caats  too  abounded  ;  Ceres  bereft 
of  her  horn  ;  the  Dancing  Girls,  their  limbs  frac- 
tured and  reset  with  dark  cement ;  Venus,  her 
nose  affected  by  an  accident  or  the  weather ;  other 
torso,  other  figures  as  interesting,  but  all  more  or 
less  impotentb  Nevertheless  there  was  a  charm 
in  all  this  gracelessness  and  disorder.  Pastel  gave 
me  a  chair,  an  amused  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

**1  unfortunately  was  a  little  thoughtless  the 
other  day,  when  ono  of  my  best  patrons  called 
npon  inc.  I  allowed  him  to  seat  himself,  the  chair 
was  a  little  rickety,  and  he  being  a  heavy  man  went 
through.  He  was  fast  as  in  a  trap,  and  he  w&u 
not  extricated  easily." 

"  Then  you  have  nearly  discarded  the  brush, 
Pastel, "  I  ventured  looking  about  me. 

Quite,  I  may  say,'*  replied  he.  "Circumstances, 
not  inclination,  have  carried  me  into  another  cur- 
rent. But  it  is  7iot  for  me  to  compUiin,"  he  added, 
rousing  himself,  as  I  fancied  from  a  tendency  to 
sink  into  gloomy  despondency.  "  I  am  ^ilad  to 
have  met  with  you,  Lawless;  I  have  wondered 
many  times  what  you  were  doing.  I  thought 
if  you  had  gone  over  to  the  majority  there  would 
have  been  some  intimation.  Correspondents 
following  an  army  run  some  risk,  I  should  sa}'. 
It  is  like  old  times  to  have  you  sitting  opposite 
me.  Ah,  when  your  book  came  out — how  is  it  that 
you  have  never  ventured  with  another? — but 
perhaps  you  have.  I  do  run  my  eye  through  the 
publishers'  lists  occasionally,  and  I  have  looked 
out  for  your  nom  de  plume,  but  I  have  failed  to 
see  it  in  them.** 

Why  enter  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  stupidity 
of  the  British  public  in  not  discerning  merit?  In 
spite  of  my  novel  receiving  some  remarkable  good 
criticism,  readers  were  biassed  with  the  adverse 
views  of  certain  spiteful  journals.  The  Truncheon 
went  out  of  its  way  to  knock  me  down.  I  can 
only  imagine  the  reviewer's  digestion  was  im- 
paired. My  book  fell  dead.  A  comparison  of 
my  publisher's  first  sanguine  note  and  his  de» 
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•pondent  last  one  is  not  quite  beyond  me.  Mildly 
I  can  compare  them  to  August's  heat  and  January's 
frost. 

"Oh,"  I  smiled  wintrily,  replying  to  PasteL 
"  I  wrote  myself  out,  I  think."  It  was  a  menda- 
cious assertion. 

Pastel  shook  his  head  remonstratirely,  and  I 
felt  that  I  was  a  self-contained  humbug,  having  at 
the  moment  two  novels  on  hand  only  waiting 
opportunity.  Stories  that  would  transfix  novel 
devourers,  with  proper  judgment  exercised  in  the 
slidng-out  into  instalments. 

"  Well,  Pastel,"  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  apolo- 
getically, feeling  that  I  owed  him  a  little  more 
honesty,  **  three-deckers  take  up  time,  and  one  has 
to  wait  for  results  sometimes;  now  a  Staff  engage- 
ment brings  one  in  a  certain  income.  Possibly 
you  have  a  similar  answer  for  taking  to  the  wood. 

"  Ye — es,"  he  answered  with  dreamy  attention. 
But  those  oils  hanging  there  strike  me  as  out 
of  place.  You  ought  not  to  have  them  upon  your 
hands.  They  are  new  to  me ;  at  least,  I  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  seen  them  before.  They 
have  been  painted,  have  they  not»  since  last  i 
filled  your  room  with  my  presence  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  they  have  been  painted  now  some  few 
rears,"  Pastes  returned  with  sad  interest,  *'They 
have  their  history  like  everything  else." 

Pastel's  manner  led  me  to  infer  that  conversa- 
tion or  inquiries  anent  them  was  de  trop,  so  I 
pressed  him  no  further.  Our  talk  eventually 
drifted  to  the  irrecoverable  past,  and  Pastel  got 
in  full  retrospective  swing.  He  went  back  to  his 
boyhood;  he  touched  upon  his  earliest  bias  towards 
art,  his  first  marriage,  his  setting  up  as  portrait 
painter,  his  failures  to  make  ends  meet  and  tie. 

"And  no  wonder,"  he  cried,  with  a  burst  of 
merriment;  "my  jyortraitsdidnot  satisfy  ww;  now, 
I  should  be  afraid  to  have  them  brought  up  as 
ghastly  witnesses  to  confront  me.  I  beheve  they 
were  all  meritorious  as  gross  caricatures." 

Pastel  became  quite  cheerful  as  other  comical 
episodes  in  his  career  at  that  time  occurred  to  him. 

"One  laughs  at  the  recollection  of  the  sorry 
plights  one  has  been  reduced  to.  Fancy  painting 
a  farmer's  portrait  for  a  sack  of  com  1  Those 
were  utilitarian  days.  I  thought  it  was  not  im- 
possible to  convert  it  into  flour.  But  fancy 
attempting  to  carry  it  home !  But  I  had  a  coad- 
jutor, I  remember.  We  had  four  or  five  miles  to 
walk  though,  and  agreed  to  take  the  sack  by  turns. 
But  before  we  had  traversed  the  first  field  we  began 
to  question  our  abihty.  At  the  first  gate  the  sack 
Cell,  and  we  found  that  readjustment,  the  proper 
distribution  of  weight,  were  factors  of  the  achieve- 
ment. We  returned  to  the  farmer,  who  met  us 
with  a  laugh.  He  had  expected  our  discomfiture. 
He  was  a  good  fellow,  cheerfully  promising  to 
deliver  it  first  journey  to  market.  But  portrait- 
painting,  if  dismal  perpetuating  rubicund  features 
to  posterity,  is  saperior  to  the  silhouette  business 
in  which  I  was  once  engaged.  Now  that  is  a  black 
and  dirty  business,  involving  petty  roguery  as 
well  as  lamp-black  and  scissors.  Fancy  having 
a  stock,  all  cut  out  beforehand,  and  making  a 
selection  for  the  sitter.  There  are  only  a  certain 
number  of  type  of  noses.  There  were  few  occasions 
when  the  subject  might  have  saved  himself  the 
trouble  of  his  bland  smile  or  simper.  But  what 
in  those  days  was  I  not  compelled  to— to  keep  the 
pot  a-bpiliug.   I  hear  these  fellowg  pow-a-days 


say—'  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  paint  pot-boilers,  to 
have  them  brought  up  against  me;  I  have  too  much, 
veneration  for  my  art !  *  Fiddlesticks  1  Either 
thev  have  means,  or  they  are  hypocrites,  and  doing 
it  all  the  while.  The  artist,  the  poet,  the  novelist 
can  no  more  live  on  air  than  other  human  beings. « 
But  to  return ;  when  photography  came  up,  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  second-rate  and  third- 
rate  brushes,  and  had  I  had  the  necessary  capital 
I  really  do  believe  that  I  should  have  invested  in 
a  van  and  peregrinated  the  country." 

•         •         *         »  • 

"  You  are  still  on  the  fidget  about  those  pictures  1 
Whjr,  Lawless,  there  is  not  much  of  a  history  con- 
cerning them,  if  I  did  say  so.  Though  it  affected 
me  it  may  be  of  little  interest  to  any  one  else,  I 
felt  disinclined  to  talk  about  them  a  moment  ago, 
but  perhaps  I  am  more  in  the  vein,  one's  mood 
changes.  Ah  1 "  Pastel  sighed,  "  you  remember 
my  unfortunate  engagement  to  furmsh  a  gallery,  a 
melodramatic  affair  throughout.  The  pictures 
were  all  melodramatic,  the  man  was,  though  one 
worthy,  still  a  charlatan.  No,  X  "wiU  iiot  yet  be- 
lieve the  worst  of  him.  He  was  not  niggardly,  ho 
was  the  comet  of  a  season.  I  perhaps  did 
count  too  much  upon  his  stability.   1  am  not  one 

f'ven  to  suspect  people.  Like  hosts  of  others 
had  not  the  prescience  to  foresee  that  a 
rapidly  built-up  house  of  cards  must  topple  over. 
I  don't  think  yet  that  he  thought  he  was  to  f sdl. 
It  was  unexpected  pressure  that  did  it.  But  whaii 
a  dilemma  I  was  in !  I  had  given  up  all  my  en- 
gagements to  give  my  whole  time  to  those 
mammoth  canvasses.  I  was  counselled  to  make 
myself  scarce  for  a  time  and  rusticate.  I  returned 
with  a  few  pounds  in  my  pockets,  due  to  packing 
up  a  few  requisites  for  landscape  painting.  Janet 
had  just  got  to  the  end  of  her  tether — purse,  I 
should  say.  Janet  had  been  panic-stricken  at  my 
disappearance  I  learned,  but  my  note  reassured 
her,  she  grasped  the  necessity  there  was  for  my 
conduct.  I  was  better  out  of  the  way  until  I 
could  meet  clamorous  creditors.  The  few  pounds 
we  had  were  a  crab  in  a  coal-pit.  She  talked  them 
over ;  I  had  an  engagement  in  the  country ;  for  they 
came  round  like  a  swarm  of  bees  when  the  news 
reached  them  that  the  greater  man  had  bolted.  • 
When  I  reached  London  I  went  round  and  spoke 
fairly  and  paid  as  far  as  my  money  would  go. 
Then  I  returned  home  with  the  firm  resolution  of 
working  hard,  determining  to  give  way  to  no  kind 
of  nonsense,  fully  sensible  that  I  must  not  fritter 
away  time.  I  did  work  hard,  and  denied  myself 
a  moment's  leisure.*  I  painted  carefully,  using  my 
best  judgment,  taking  pains  in  the  smallest  detail. 
Janet  looked  on,  troubled  and  disconsolate.  When 
I  said : — •  We'll  try  the  Academy  again.  Jinny ! ' 
she  looked  more  despairing  still,  ^he  knew  that 
I  had  always  been  turned  away.  But  I  toiled  on, 
and  when  mv  three  pictures  were  done,  I  sent 
them  on  with  a  confidence  that  they  would  be 
accepted  that  approached  certainty.  Oh  yes,  I 
had  been  confident  before,and  had  had  to  meet  with 
disappointment.  But  I  may  say  that  I  had  a 
supernatural  taith ;  I  had  dreamed  oyer  and  over 
again  that  they  were  hung,  and  once  in  my  dream 
that  I  was  refused  to  view  them.  Odd  wasn't  it  ? 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  shake  my  faith." 

"  And  those  were  the  three  ?  "  escaped  me  in 
spite  of  myself.  I  rose  to  inspect  them  more  care- 
fully. 
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"No.  no,  my  dear  fellow.  My  poor  little 
model."  he  signed  retrospectively,  following  me 
with  his  eyes. 

"  Were  the  pictures  yon  speak  of  rejected  then  ?" 
I  asked,  dropping  into  ray  chair. 

"  No,  certainly  not,''  returned  Pastel,  a  little 
impatiently ;  "  now,  do  let  me  tell  my  story  in  my 
own  way.  Or  stay,  you  show  a  spirit  of  acquisi- 
tiveness, is  it  that  you  require  a  little  story  for  a 
mag. — *  may  I  make  use  of  this  little  morsel  from 
the  studios  —eh  ?  There  is  little  in  it.  Lawless, 
and  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  have  told  the 
story  of  *  how  I  was  hung  at  the  Academy.'  " 

"  Proceed,  Pastel,  don't  heed  me,"  I  said  pro- 
pitiatingly ;  **  I  am  precipitate,  I  know." 

(To  he  continued,) 


FOR  A  LITTLE  WHILE. 

A  COUNTRY  SKETCH. 
BY  J.  E.  PANTON. 

DESOLATE  and  deserted  as  Windyholm  looked 
to  the  ordinary  tourist,  it  appeared  to 
Lucy  Venner  as  a  very  haven  of  refuge  when 
she  drove  up  to  the  hospitable  door  of  the  farm, 
after  her  long  and  toilsome  journey  from  London, 
one  lovely  September  evening. 

True  she  came  accompanied  by  three  anxieties 
in  the  shape  of  three  most  riotoas  pupils;  but  she 
had  not  nursed  them  all  through  scarlet-fever  for 
nothing,  and  she  still  retained  the  influence  over 
them  obtained  then,  and  to  which  was  owing, 
under  Providence,  said  the  doctor,  the  fact  that 
they  were  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  so 
she  looked  joyfully  forward  to  her  holidays  at 
the  farm,  where  they  came  to  be  received,— 
until  free  from  the  very  smallest  infection,  and 
able  to  mix  once  more  with  their  fellow-creatures. 

Old  Mrs.  Lorimer,  their  hostess,  was,  she  said, 
fever-proof;  while  Ralph  Lorimer,  her  only  child, 
had  had  the  complaint  years  ago,  and^'as  to  the 
farm-servants,  why  Mrs.  Lorimer  had  the 
carious  lack  of  dread  of  infection,  that  almost 
amounts  to  fatalism,  that  is  found  in  so  many 
country-bred  dames,  and  feared  nothing  for  them, 
preferring  to  believe  that  they  had  all  had  it,  or 
else  were,  like  herself,  quite  fever-proof.  As  she 
awaited  the  amval  of  her  guests,  under  the 
quaint  thatched  porch  that  faced  the  setting  sun, 
sne  looked  quite  like  an  ideal  mistress  of  a  farm, 
only  anxious  to  give  of  her  best,  a  foretaste  of 
which  should  certainly  be  forthcoming  in  her 
welcome. 

It'd  like  paradise,  after  Bloomsbnry,"  said  Lucy, 
coming  out  into  the  barton  at  the  back  of  the 
house  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  with  the  moon- 
light on  it ;  **  how  good  of  you  to  let  us  come 
here,  dear  Mrs.  Lorimer ;  you  can't  toll  how  thank- 
ful we  were  when  your  letter  arrived,  saying  you 
would  have  us.  Was  it  not  curious  that  the  child- 
ren's grandfather  should  have  remembered  after 
all  these  years  ?  How  comfortable  you  made  him, 
when  he  was  laid  up  here.  He  said  if  only  Bata 
Lorimer  wowld  take  us  in,  we  should  be  in  clover, 
and  he  was  quite  right;  but  he  didn't  know 
you  were  married,  and  was  a8tonishe4  to  he^^r  th^t 
yon  had  Mr,  Ralph  for  a  sop." 


"  He  has  a  short  memory  for  some  things," 
said  Mrs.  Lorimer  smiling  sadly ;  "  but  thirty- 
three  years  is  a  long  time  too.  Miss  Yenner.  and 
it  is  thirty-three  years  this  March  since  I  saw 
Mr.  Mackenzie  climb  that  hill  after  Ralph* s 
christening  and  disappear.  He  was  Mr.  Mackenzie 
then,  but  Lord  Glasgow  soon  died,  and  he  came 
into  the  title,  and  married.  Why,  your  Mr. 
Mackenzie  must  be  thirty-one  only :  young  indeed 
to  be  the  father  of  those  big  children." 

"  Mrs.  Mackenzie  often  says  he  is  nothing  but  a 
boy  himself,  and  that  she  has  Ave  children,  count- 
ing him  in,"  answered  Lucy  smiling.  "How 
dull  the  big  house  will  seem  with  only  baby  left. 
I'm  thankful  he  escaped  the  fever,  he  is  such  a 
dear,  frail  little  soul,  and  the  image  of  his  grand- 
father. Do  yon  remember  Lord  Glasgow's  fore- 
head  and  eyes,  Mrs.  Lorimer,  they  are  rather  like 
Mr.  Ralph's,  I  think,  from  what  I  saw  at  tea — 
very  blue  eves,  and  black  lashes,  and  abroad  fore- 
head with  the  veins  showing  plainly. 

**  My  dear,  how  could  my  son's  face  be  like  Lord 
Glasgow's  P"  said  Mrs.  Lorimer  smiling ;  "  don't 
mention  such  a  thing  again,  for  goodness  sake ;  he 
is  a  dear,  good  boy,  and  a  regular  farmer,  and 
Lord  Glasgow,  with  his  foolish  weak  face,  is  not 
worthy  of  holding  a  candle  to  him.  Ah !  Miss 
Venner,  few  people  know  what  a  clever  fellow 
Ralph  is.  I  must  show  you  his  books,  rows  upon 
rows,  from  his  school  prizes  to  those  he  bought 
with  his  first  earnings ;  the  only  wonder  I  have  is 
where  he  puts  all  his  knowledge.  Now  you  are 
fresh  from  London,  and  from  a  literary  household. 
I  want  you  to  be  very  friendly  with  Ralph,  and 
tell  him  how  Mr.  Maclcenzie  writes  all  his  books. 
I'm  sure  Ralph  could  do  as  well  himself,  if  only 
he  knew  how  ta  set  about  it.  Oh,  Ralph !  "  she 
added,  as  she  saw  her  son's  tall  figure  in  the  gloom 
of  the  September  evening,  "  that's  right,  work  is 
over  now,  come  and  talk  to  Miss  Venner,  she  must 
have  plenty  to  tell  you  about  the  things  you  earn 
most  to  hear  of — I'm  going  in.  The  mist  is  rising 
a  little,  and  fifty-four,  you  know,  is  bound  to  be 
careful."  And  so  saying  she  turned  away,  leaving 
her  son  and  the  little  governess  standing  together 
in  the  stack-yard  or  barton,  where  the  ingathered 
harvest  was  standing  in  serried  rows  of  golden 
stacks,  looking  weird  and  ghostlike  in  the  sea-mist 
that  had  risen. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  damp,  too  P  "  asked 
Ralph,  "if  not,  I  should  like  to  take  you  up 
Church  Hill,  to  see  the  sea  and  our  valley;  a 
night  like  this  is  too  lovely  to  spend  in  mother's 
parlour.  I  didn't  like  to  press  her  to  come,  for 
the  best  view  is  from  my  father's  grave,  and  a 
visit  there  always  upsets  her.  One  would  think 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  this  was  free  from 
tragedies  or  even  comedies,  Miss  Venner,  but  it  is 
not;  we  have  adventures  even  here,  and  my  father's 
death  was  as  tragic  as  if  he'd  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  whirl."  Then  seeing  Lucy  look  at  him,  as  if 
rather  astonished  at  this  premature  disclosure,  he 
added  with  a  smile: — **I  never  saw  my  father, 
and  as  '  foully  murdered '  is  on  the  grave-stone, 
I  am  not  breaking  any  confidence.  Well !  the 
man  was  hanged  in  Dorchester  gaol,  I'm  glad  to 
say,  and  died,  protesting  his  sorrow  that  he  had 
shot  the  wrong  man  in  mistake — my  father  was 
curiously  like  Mr.  Mackenzie — of  whom  doubtless 
he  was  some  distant  connection,  as  they  both  came 
from  ScotlfLud,  and  the  bullet  thf^t  made  m9 
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fatherlesa  was  meant  for  bis  lordship,  and  my 
mother  never  got  over  the  blow.  See,  here  is  the 
grave ;  turn  your  back  to  it,  Miss  Yenner,  and 
tell  me  is  not  that  better  than  all  the  busy  whirl  of 
London  town  P  " 

After  leaving  tho  barton,  the  pair  had  gradually 
ascended  a  sticky  clay  hill,  until  reacning  the 
churchyard ;  they  stood  some  distance  above  the 
hollow  where  the  farm  lay,  and  which  was  now 
tilled  with  a  soft,  white  downy  fog,  that  floated 
beneath  them,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  hills  quite 
free  from  the  mist ;  on  tho  left  hand  lay  the  sea, 
that  could  be  heard  murmuring  below  the  cliff, 
while  on  the  right  another  range  of  hills  stood 
between  the  farm  and  the  tiny  walled-in  country 
town,  where  the  train  had  deposited  Lucy  and 
her  charges  in  tho  afternoon ;  here  and  ^ there  a 
dull  light  would  be  seen  through  the  fog,  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  other  lonely  houses ;  occasion- 
ally a  gull  would  flap  along  heavily  towards  his 
home  m  the  cliff,  or  a  browsing  sheep  in  the 
churchyard  would  move  uneasily ;  but  the  silence 
was  intense,  and  there  might  have  been  only  those 
two  people  in  the  world  for  any  other  sign  there 
was  of  human  beings.  Indeed  there  was  positively 
none,  save  that  afforded  by  the  long  graves  in  the 
untidy  graveyard,  and  as  Lucy  saw  tne  words  on 
the  stone  indicated  to  her  by  Ralph  Lorimer,  she 
could  hardly  realize  the  sense  of  anguish  and  by- 
gone agony  that  they  appeared  to  ner  to  repre- 
sent. 

She  shuddered,  and  turned  back  once  more  to 
the  mists  and  peace  of  the  valley. 

"The  folk  about  here  believe  those  miata  are 
the  souls  of  all  who  have  been  thrust  hurriedly 
out  of  life,'*  said  Ralph  ;  "that  the^  are  thus  per- 
mitted to  revisit  the  earth,  and  fulhl  the  term  for 
which  they  were  placed  here.  It  is  a  curious  idea, 
is  it  not,  but  we  are  curious  people.  You  are  cold, 
Miss  Yenner.  Come,  let  us  be  children,  and  run 
home ;  even  my  mother's  parat&n  lamp  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  this,  if  you  intend  to  take  a  chill,  as 
they  call  it,  in  these  parts." 

And  80  saying  he  took  Lucy's  small,  cold  hand 
in  his,  and  ran  with  her  down  the  hill,  landing 
her  at  the  farmhouse  door  in  a  dripping  condition 
as  regards  the  feathers  in  her  hat,  but  otherwise 
unharmed,  if  a  little  unstrung  by  the  curious  string 
of  incidents  unfolded  to  her. 

But  a  good  night's  rest,  and  the  perfect  sun- 
shine that  poured  in  at  her  dimity -draped  window, 
caused  her  very  soon  to  forget  everything  save 
breakfa.st,  her  charges,  and  the  beautiful  sea-coast 
that  was  to  yield  theiu  all  so  much  health  and 
pleasure. 

I  am  aware  that  in  stating  that  Dorsetshire  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  our  English 
counties,  I  run  the  risk  of  being  flatly  contradicted 
by  those  to  whom  she  is  nothing  save  barren  and 
unprofitable  heath-land,  and  who  do  not  know 
aught  beyond  the  bare  surface  of  tho  country.  To 
know  and  appreciate  Dorset  you  must  undoubtedly 
have  lived  there,  then  and  then  only  will  you 
learn  the  marvellous  colouring,  the  ever-changing 
face  that  is  hers  only,  and  then  will  she  disclose 
those  secrets  of  the  haunts  of  birds  and  wild 
flowers  that  she  keeps  most  jealously  from  those 
who  only  give  her  a  cursory  glance,  and  leave  her 
contemptuously  on  one  side. 

This  is  but  a  simple  true  sketch  of  a  year  in  a 
man  s  life,  and  I  must  not  dilate  on  the  Dorset 


scenery;  but  Lucy  Veiiner — orphan  daughter  of 
a  London  curate — fell  desperately  in  love  with  the 
county,  which  she  saw  at  its  very  best  in  Sep- 
tember, and  would  not  say  no  when  Ralph 
Lorimer  laid  his  home  and  heart  at  her  feet,  and 
begged  her  to  stay  for  life  where  she  had  had  such 
a  nappy  month.  Ralph,  who  had  been  buried  in 
his  books,  who  had  passed  scatheless  through  the 
battery  of  fine  eyes  turned  on  him  every  time  he 
went  to  Windyholm  Church  or  visited  Dulverton 
market,  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Lucy, 
whose  familiarity  with  literature,  and  whose  fine 
breeding  and  polish,  engendered  by  mixing  with 
people  whose  standard  was  formed  on  the  basis 
of  knowledge  and  not  on  mere  monetary  worth, 
appeared  to  him  far  more  valuable  than  rubies,  and 
as  something  almost  too  precious  to  be  given  into 
the  care  of  a  mere  rough  Dorset  farmer. 

Lucy  herself  had  no  arrihre  pensee,  to  be  liber- 
ated from  teaching  and  to  be  loved,  to  be  given  a 
sweet  home  in  pure  air,  seemed  to  her  the  acme 
of  good  luck,  and  she  plighted  her  troth  to  Ralph 
gratefully,  affectionately;  and  only  astonished  that 
she  experienced  none  of  the  mysterious  rapture  and 
bliss  that  she  had  expected  would  be  hers  when  she 
felt  Ralph's  arm  round  her  and  his  kiss  upon  her 
lips. 

Mrs.  Lorimer,  thankful  to  hear  of  Ralph's 
happiness,  and  well  enough  off  not  to  trouble  in 
the  least  over  Lucy's  lack  of  fortune,  had  her  own 
misgivings  that  found  words.  When  she  and 
Lucy  were  alone  one  night,  just  a  fortnight  before 
the  wedding  was  to  come  off  in  London,  from  the 
Mackenzies'  house,  she  said — 

"  My  dear,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story,  it 
is  a  very  short  one,  and  one  you  must  never  re- 
peat ;  but  I  fear  you  do  not  love  Ralph,  really, 
and  I  wish  to  warn  you  before  too  late.  Much  as 
my  boy  loves  you,  I'd  rather  see  him  miserable 
now  than  live  the  tortured  existence  of  one  who 
has  learned  all  too  late,  that  his  wife  has  no 
heart  to  give  him.  Nay,  don't  interrupt  me,  dear," 
she  added,  as  she  saw  Lucj^  was  about  to  protest 
against  the  idea  that  she  (ud  not  love  her  future 
husband,  "  I  have  known  what  love  is,  and  you 
have  not.  My  story  is  very  short,  and  I  should 
never  have  told  it,  only  to  save  my  boy. 

"Thirty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Mackenzie  came  here 
to  sketch,  and  falling  ill  in  our  house,  was  nursed 
by  my  mother  and  myself  like  a  son  or  a  brother 
would  have  been  ;  he  gave  me  soft  words  and  looks 
of  love,  and  like  a  fool  I  gave  him  all  my  heart. 
That  was  love,  Lucy.  Why,  the  mere  tones  of  his 
voice  thrilled  me,  as  Ralph's  kisses  even  do  not 
move  you — while  the  touch  of  his  hand — ah  1  how 
foolish  I  was  in  those  days :  how  foolish  and  how 
happy. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  look  on  the  same 
hills  on  which  he  and  I  walked  together ;  that  I 
am  the  same  creature  who  sat  for  hours  in  that 
window  looking  for  him.  Well,  it  is  an  old  story, 
Lucy ;  he  never  really  loved  me,  and  went  away 
promising  to  return  and  dance  at  my  wedding 
with  Aubrey  Lorimer,  who  had  loved  me  for 
years,  and  who  I  might  have  loved  too,  had  he 
never  come  across  my  path.  I  told  Aubrey  all, 
Lucy.  I  used  to  be  fond  of  him :  he  was  so  like 
Mr.  Mackenzie  ;  and  yet  he  married  me,  though  I 
could  never  give  him  my  heart.  But  he  was  so 
patient,  so  good,  I  could  only  pray  that  he  might 
never  know  how  I  began  to  hate  him  when  I  found 
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he  Had  a  riglit  to  my  kisses,  and  conld  enforce  my 
love — love — ah  !  my  old  blood  boils  now  when  I 
think  of  those  days. 

"  Lucy,  I  was  thankful  when  he  died;  thankful 
he  left  me  before  he  learned  how  I  began  to  feel 
towards  him.  And  I  would  rather  see  Ralph  dead 
too,  than  know  he  had  to  live  his  life  like  his  father 
must  have  done,  had  the  bullet  spared  him." 

"  But,  dear  Mrs.  Lorimer,"  said  Lucy, 
trembling  at  her  vehemence,  "  I  have  never 
loved  any  one.  I  am  sure,  really,  truly  sure,  I  am 
very  fond  of  Ralph." 

**I  am  foolish,  I  know;"  said  Mrs.  Lorimer, 
wiping  her  eyes.  "But,  Lucy,  you  don't  love  my 
boy.  This  life  appears  fresh  and  pleasant  to  you 
now;  but  remember  the  long  years  of  dullness 
that  will  be  yours.  Society  represented  by  our 
neighbours,  the  Smallys ;  literature  by  the  books 
and  papers  that  so  rarely  reach  here ;  no  bright 
talk — nothing,  save  nature,  Ralph  and  myself. 

**  I  will  face  them  all,"  said  Lucy ;  "  only  love 
me,  and  teach  me  to  love  Ralph  and  do  my  duty, 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  very  happy.** 

"  Please  God ! "  said  Mrs.  Lorimer,  kissing 
Luc^s  Httle  eager  face ;  "  anyhow,  we*ll  hope  for 

But  when  Lucy  had  fairly  settled  down  as  Mrs. 
Ralph  Lorimer,  she  began  to  wonder  whether  she 
had  not,  after  all,  made  a  fearful  mistake.  The 
deep  winter  snows  came  on;  hard  frost  kept  them 
prisoners  even  from  church ;  and  when  rare  letters 
or  papers  came  to  the  farm,  Lucy  could  not  help 
regretting  fiercely — savagely — the  warmth  and 
life  and  cheerful  clever  talk  that  she  never  knew 
how  much  she  depended  on  until  it  was  taken 
from  her. 

To  get  up,  to  go  to  bed,  to  try  and  read  Ralph's 
hooks  all  about  the  genesis  of  species  and  geology 
—never  to  have  a  new  novel,  or  a  gossip  about  the 
theatres — it  seemed, indeed,  a  maddening  existence, 
and  if  less  strong-minded  than  her  mother-iu-law, 
she  could  not  help  letting  a  little  of  her  feelings 
show.  A  glance  from  Mrs.  Lorimer's  eyes,  or  a 
pained  look  on  Ralph's  face,  soon  caused  her  to 
retract  her  selfish  speech,  or  hasty  sigh,  and  made 
her  retreat  more  and  more  into  herself. 

She  was  dull,  dreadfully  dull,  and  she  did  not 
love  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Lorimer  hoped  that  the  next  winter  would 
be  better.  Lucy  loved  children ;  there  would  be 
a  child  at  the  farm  with  the  next  Christmas  roses. 

Dear  reader,  this  is  only  a  sketch,  a  true  sketch ; 
with  the  snow  came  a  winding  sheet  for  Lucy; 
a  drunken  country  doctor,  a  bad  nurse  hurriedly 
fetched  from  Dulverton,  and  all  was  over; 
and  the  Christmas  roses  lay  on  Lucy's  heart, 
with  the  tiny  infant  who  was  to  have  done  so 
much ;  and  who  never  even  opened  her  eyes  on 
the  white  world  that  lay  around  the  farm  when 
she  was  bom  I 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Lucy  died ; 
and  the  farm  looks  just  as  it  used.  Mrs.  Lorimer 
has  often  urged  Ralph  to  leave  and  mix  in  the 
world  that  would  welcome  him  even  now  so  gladly ; 
he  says  he  has  lived  his  life,  and  has  had  more 
happiness  in  his  one  short  year  of  marriage  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men  in  their  whole  lives, 
and  that  he  loves  the  farm,  and  the  dear  old 
churchyard  where  all  he  loved  lies  burie'l,  and  so 
they  live  now  a  little  greyer,  a  little  older,  but 
content^  even  though  their  neighbours  cannot 


make  them  out,  and  never  could  understand  all 
the  latent  trarredies  that  have  made  Ralph  and 
his  mother  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
country  people,  who  take  life  as  a  matter-of-course, 
as  a  rule,  and  rather  enjoy  misfortunes  because 
they  form  a  fund  of  conversation  when  days  are 
dull. 

A  stranger  could  not  pass  Ralph  Lorimer  and 
not  notice  his  distinctive  appearance,  the  some- 
thing that  stamps  him  as  a  gentleman ;  and  while 
his  mother  puts  it  down  to  his  love  of  books,  and 
thanks  heaven  that  he  never  found  out  what  his 
wife  really  felt  in  her  married  life,  he  says  that  he 
is  different  because  of  the  intense  happiness  that 
was  his  for  only  so  short  a  while. 
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CUJlPTEB  VIL 
"LOVB  r.  MO>-ET.'* 

DINNER  was  over  at  Lanfrew.  The  ladies  weiB 
rising  from  the  table.  A  silver  moon  shone 
on  the  ^uiet  world  outside,  and  lit  up  the  smooth 
lawn  with  its  cool  soft  light. 

«*What  a  lovely  night !  "  said  Mrs.  Barrington,  . 
as  they  passed  out  of  the  dining-room. 

**  How  I  should  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  1 " 
murmured  Violet,  who  was  the  last,  and  sho  gave 
a  swift  flash  of  her  grey  eyes  up  into  David  Len- 
nard's  face  as  he  stood  holding  the  door  open  for 
her  to  pass  out.  Mrs.  Barrington  and  J^anet  went 
on  into  the  drawing-room,  and  took  out  their 
work.  Violet  fidgeted  up  and  down  restlessly 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  slipped  away  into 
the  hall,  and  presently  as  no  one  seemed  to  notice 
her  absence,  she  opened  the  door  and  stole  out 
into  the  garden.  There  was  a  shady  shrubbery 
walk  to  the  left  of  the  house,  well  screened  from 
the  windows,  a  row  of  high  evergreens  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  a  bower  of  sweet  briar  on  the  other, 
and  at  one  place  the  path  widened,  and  the  stone 
basin  of  a  tiny  fountain  shone  cold  and  bright  in 
the  moonlight.  Lp  and  down  this  walk  Violet 
paced  impatiently  for  some  minutes ;  wondering 
whether  David  Lennard  would  take  her  hint  ana 
come  out  there  to  meet  her.  Presently  she  heard 
the  crunch  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel- walk ;  from 
beneath  the  deep  shadow  of  the  evergreens  a  man 
was  coming  towards  her.  She  stood  BtUl  waiting 
for  him  with  a  strangely  beating  heart. 
"Violet!"  .  , 

And  almost  before  he  spoke  she  knew  that  it 
was  Kit  Barrington.  He  stood  before  her,  hold- 
ing  out  both  hands  to  her,  but  she  turned  away 
from  him  trembling.  Once  again  those  two  were 
alone  in  the  solitude  of  a  summer  night,  with 
only  the  dark  star-flecked  heavens  above  them. 
The  witchery  of  the  moonlight  hour  was  upon 
them  both.  Once  again  the  worst  part  of  the 
girl's  nature  died  within  her,  and  her  better  self 
alone  was  left.  She  fort'ot  her  wordly  schemes,  her 
avarice,  her  paltry  ambition,  her  greed  of  wealth  j 
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she  foifpfot  everthing  bat  the  man  who  was  with 
her,  and  that  8lie  loved  him. 

"  Violet,  my  little  darling  ! "  and  this  time  the 
tender  words  were  whispered  in  her^ear,  for  the 
fair  gold  brown  head  lay  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
arms  were  around  her.  So  they  stood  for  some 
minutes  in  a  silence  more  eloquent  than  words — 
stood  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  trees,  with  the 
pale  hazy  moonlight  all  around  them,  in  the  first 
rapture  of  a  new  spoken  love,  than  which  there 
is  no  erreater  joy  in  heaven  or  earth. 

*•  Why  have  you  been  so  cruel  to  me,  Violet  ?  " 
asked  Kit  at  last,  as  he  kissed  her  soft  lips  for  the 
twentieth  time. 

*'  I — I  have  been  trying  «o  hard  not  to  like  you," 
said  Violet. 

**  Silly  little  woman  !  But  you  have  not  been 
able  to  succeed  in  those  amiable  efforts  ?  " 

**  Indeed,  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  like  you  too 
much.  I  have  never  said  I  like  you  at  all,"  she 
stammered,  drawing  herself  back  a  little  from  his 
arms. 

**  I  don't  want  you  to  say  so,"  he  answered, 
trying  to  bring  her  head  back  again  on  to  his 
shoulder ;  but  Violet  was  recovering  her  senses. 

"  You  know  we  can  never  be  married,  so  what 
is  the  use  of  all  this  ?  '*  she  said, 

"Why  not?" 

"  We  have  no  money  either  of  ns." 

"And  so  you  are  afraid  of  being  a  poor 
man's  wife,  Violet  ? "'  This  time  the  spell  was 
broken,  and  she  shook  herself  completely  free 
from  her  lover's  arms. 

**It  would  be  simple  madness,"  she  said 
seriously.  **  Please  let  us  forget  this — this  foolish 
evening.  We  can  never  be  anything  to  each  other. 
Let  me  go  in.*' 

•*  Wait  a  bit,  Violet.  You  are  always  wanting 
to  forget  the  little  scenes  which  pass  between  ns. 
Let  us  discuss  this  subject  seriously.  I  am  not 
Buch  a  pauper  as  you  seem  to  suppose.  I  have  a  few 
hundreds  of  my  own,  not  much,  certainly,  but 
enough  to  keep  you,  my  darling ;  and  my  uncle 
would  do  something  for  us,  I  know.  You  have 
not  been  extravagantly  brought  up,  dearest,  and  I 
am  willing  to  give  up  everything  m  the  world  for 
you.  We  should  do  very  well,  Violet.  I  think 
you  are  made  for  a  poor  man's  wife,  my  little 
darling." 

Here  Violet  stamped  her  foot  angrily.  **  You 
are  talking  nonsense  !"  she  cried;  **The  thing  is 
impossible,  and  you  know  it  is  !  You  talk  of 
giving  up  everything  for  me,  how  do  you  know 
what  I  snould  have  to  give  up  for  you  ?  ** 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

But  Violet  was  thinkiug  of  David  Lennard's 
possible  thousands  a  year,  and  would  not  answer. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  make  difficulties,  my  little 
wife?" 

•*  I  will  not  be  your  wife,"  she  answered  angrily. 

"  And  yet  you  love  me,  Violet ! " 

She  did  not  answer.  They  had  begun  to  walk 
on  together  towards  the  house. 

"  How  do  you  know  that— that  I  love  you  ?  " 
she  asked  at  last. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  By  this,  and  this,  and  this  1 " 
he  caught  her  again  to  his  breast,  and  kisRed  her 
passionately  on  her  cheeks  and  eyes  and  lips  till 
she  was  half  frightened  by  his  violence. 

"  You  cannot  refuse  my  love ;  you  know  you 
can  t. 


"  Leave  me  till  to-morrow  morning  to  decide," 
she  whispered,  the  better  part  of  her  natnre  again 
alive  within  her. 

"  Very  well.  You  will  meet  me  here  again  dt 
half-past  eight,  before  breakfast  P  " 

She  nodded  assent. 

"  Then  I  will  leave  you  now.  Grood-night,  and 
God  bless  you." 

He  turned  away  and  left  her,  and  Violet  went  on 
alone  to  the  house.  Her  cheeks  were  still  on  fire, 
her  heart  was  still  beating,  her  whole  being  was 
trembling  still  from  the  memory  of  Kit  Barring- 
ton's  kisses,  when  she  nearly  ran  up  against  David 
Lennard,  who  was  coming  swiftly  out  of  the  house 
to  look  for  her. 

"  Miss  Clayton,  T  thought  T  should  never  get 
away ;  old  Barrington  kept  me  there  talking  about 
the  wrongs  of  the  agricultural  labourer  till  I  have 
been  driven  half  frantic.  Come  back  and  have  a 
turn  in  the  garden  with  me." 

"  Not  now,  I  am  cold." 

"  I  have  brought  out  a  shawl  for  yon.  Do  come, 
only  for  five  minutes." 

"  Don't  you  think  Mrs.  Barrington  will  miss 
m2  ?  "  demurred  Violet,  for  the  good  was  still 
uppermost  in  her. 

"  No,  she  is  fast  asleep  over  her  book.  Do 
come !  only  for  five  minutee.  I  won't  keep  you 
longer." 

She  stood  still  hesitating,  debating,  doubting, 
the  good  and  evil  fighting  within  her  for  the 
mantery,  and  then  at  last  the  evil  had  the  beat 
of  it. 

"  Very  well ;  only  five  minutes,  remember ! " 
she  said  rather  faintly,  and  she  turned  and  dis- 
appeared with  him  into  the  shadowy  garden. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
JANET'S  STORY. 

HALP  AN-noUR  later  Violet  Clayton  crept  back 
aloue  into  the  house  through  the  open  library 
window,  with  dark  circles  round  her  eyes,  with  a 
scared,  white,  guilty  look  on  her  fair  face,  and 
with  a  hoop  of  flashing  diamonds  sparkling  on 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand.  Passing  quickly 
along  the  passage  towards  her  own  room,  she 
stumbled  against  some  one  coming  to  meet  her. 

"  Violet,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Not  now,  Janet.  I  am  tired ;  I  am  going  to 
bed." 

"  Then  I  will  come  into  your  room  while  yon 
undress.  I  must  speak  a  few  words  to  you,  dear," 
added  Janet  very  gently,  as  she  followed  the  girl 
into  her  room. 

Violet  quickly  slipped  her  ring  into  her  pocket, 
and  then  lit  the  candles. 

*'  What  is  it,  Janet  ?  Make  haste,  for  I  am 
very  sleepy,"  she  said,  yawning  to  hide  her  agita- 
tion and  nervousness. 

Janet  Maxwell  put  her  arm  affectionately  round 
the  younger  girl's  waist. 

"  Violet,  1  am  afraid  you  may  be  angry  with  me 
for  what  I  have  to  say,  but  I  was  upstairs  just 
now  and  I  saw  you  walking  up  and  down  the 
laurel  walk  with  Kit  Barrington — hush,  don't 
interrupt  me.  I  don't  know  what  he  was  saying 
to  you,  out  I  can  guess.   And  I  do  most  solemnly 
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warn  yon  against  allowing  that  man  to  speak  any 
wordh  of  love  to  you." 

*'Who  ever  said  that  he  has?  You  have  no 
right  to  accuse  me  of  such  a  thing,"  cried  Violet 
angrily,  shaking  off  the  arm  that  was  round  her. 

*•  I  hope  he  has  not — 1  hope  I  am  mistaken ; 
but  I  am  fond  of  yon,  Violet,  and  I  will  not  let 
you  be  taken  in  by  that  bad  man  as — as  I  was,*' 
she  added  almost  in  a  whisper. 

*'  What  do  yon  mean  ?  "  cried  Violet  sharply. 

There  was  a  little  pause  before  Janet  spoke 
again. 

**  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  tell  you  of  this  part 
of  my  story,"  she  said  at  last,  **  but  it  is  best  for 
you  that  I  should.  Two  years  ago,  Violet,  I  used 
to  walk  up  and  down  that  shrubbery  walk  where 
I  saw  you  and  him  to-night,  evening  after  evening. 
There  it  was  that  he  swore  that  he  loved  me — his 
words  and  his  caresses,  I  can  never  speak  of  them, 
but  they  are  burnt  into  my  memory  for  ever.  He 
bound  me  over  to  keep  onr  engagement  a  secret,- 
which  I  easily  promised  to  do,  because  he  was 
oor  and  I  was  rich,  and  of  course,  there  would 
ave  been  opposition  to  our  marriage.  And  then 
he  went  away,  and  at  that  time  I  used  every  effort, 
and,  indeed,  1  may  say  that  lor  the  time  I  succeed- 
ed, in  persuading  ray  uncle  and  aunt  that  I  would 
never  marry  David.  Short  of  betraying  my  secret, 
I  did  and  said  everything  1  could,  both  to  him  and 
to  them,  to  put  an  end  to  that  affair  altogether  ; 
and  Kit  went  away." 

"  Yes,  and  then  ?  "  said  her  listener  eagerly. 
**  And  then  a  whole  year  passed.  I  wrote  to 
him  almost  every  day,  and  he  wrote  to  me  at  first 
about  once  a  week,  but  his  letters  soon  got  fewer 
and  fewer,  and  were  very  short  and  hurried  scraps 
when  they  did  come ;  still  I  trusted  him,  for  he 
had  seemed  so  fond  of  me,  and  his  loving  words 
still  echoed  in  my  heart,  till  one  day— it  was  about 
this  time  last  year — a  letter  came  to  uncle  at 
breakfast;  shall  I  ever  forget  it!  Poor  Kit.it 
said,  had  got  into  another  scrape ;  he  had  all  but 
run  off  with  a  great  heiress,  a  Miss  Mackenzie, 
who  had,  it  was  said,  ten  thousand  a  year.  The 
runaway  couple  had  already  started  when  the 
angry  father  pounced  down  on  them  and  rescued 
liis  daughter,  who  was  only  seventeen,  and  carried 
her  home  again." 

Violet  was  by  this  time  kneeling  down  by  Janet's 
chair,  and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

'*  And  you  ?  "  she  asked,  below  her  breath. 
**  And  I  ?  Why  need  I  toll  you  any  more  ? 
1  bore  it  as  best  I  could — as  one  has  to  bear  these 
sorts  of  troubles — in  silence.  I  have  met  Kit  Bar- 
rington many  times  since  then  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  It  was,  I  think,  particularly  cruel  of 
him  to  come  and  stay  here ;  but  you  see  that  I 
meet  him  as  an  ordinary  acquaintacce.  With  my 
wounded  pride  to  help  me  1  have  gradually  made 
up  my  mind  to  marry  David  Lennard.  But  though 
1  mean  to  be  his  wife,  and  shall,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
very  happy  by-and-by,  still,  Violet,  you  will  think 
me  weak— though  I  despise  Kit  Barrington 
heartily — still  there  are  times  when  he  is  with  me, 
when  his  voice  is  lowered  as  it  used  to  be,  when 
his  eyes  meet  mine — there  are  times  when  I  feel 
that  I  love  him  still,  and  shall  love  him  to  the 
end  of  my  life — my  lite  which  his  falseness  has 
made  so  miserable !  "  She  was  silent,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  And  Violet,  kneeling 
by  her  with  her  hand  on  her  knee,  felt  that  she 


hated  her  with  the  whole  strength  of  her  being. 
Anger,  rage,  jealousy,  wounded  love,  all  rose  up  in 
the  girl's  heart  in  one  wild  storm,  and  she  realizec* 
in  one  moment  that  her  love  for  this  man,  whose 
baseness  had  just  been  revealed  to  her,  was  an 
intense  reality  utterly  beyond  her  own  control. 

**  Can  you  wonder,  Violet,  that  I  should  wish  to 
save  you  I'rom  him  ?  "  asked  Janet  presently. 

•'You  forget  one  thing,  Janet,"  she  answered 
in  a  voice  that  shook  with  passion,  "  that  you  and 
I  are  different — I  am  penniless.  If  Mr.  Barrington 
chose  to  make  love  to  me  it  could  be  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  loved  me.  You  and  Miss 
Mackenzie  were  both  rich,  he  probably  cared  for 
neither  of  you.** 

**  Violet  I  Violet !  you  are  cruel,  yon  should 
not  say  such  things,"  cried  Janet,  shrinking  as  if 
she  had  been  cut  with  a  knife.  *'  And  indeed, 
indeed,  you  are  mistaken  ;  he  will  deceive  you,  if 
he  speaks  to  you  of  love,  for  he  is  too  selfish  to 
intend  to  marry  you." 

"  My  dear  Janet,  you  insult  me ! "  said  Violet 
coldly.  "  But  all  this  is  mere  idle  talk ;  it  is  kind 
of  you  to  have  told  me  j'our  story,  if  you  thought 
it  would  be  of  ajy  use  to  me ;  but  Kit  Barrington 
is  nothing  to  me,  nor  •ver  will  be.  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  letting  him  make  any  kind  of 
love  to  me,  so  now  good  night,  love,  don't  let  u.^ 
talk  of  these  agitating  subjects  any  longer,"  and 
with  one  of  those  Judas-like  kisses,  which  women 
can  give  and  take  so  easily  from  each  other,  Violet 
dismissed  her  visitor,  and  was  left  alone  to  the 
company  of  her  own  not  very  cheerful  reflections. 

{To  be  continued,) 


UNREASONABLE  REMEDIES. 

HEALTH  being  so  precious,  there  is  perha[)9 
nothing  surprising  in  that  the  want  of  it 
should  sometimes  induce  otherwise  sensible  peo- 
ple to  resort  to  the  most  absurb  expedients,  with 
the  hope  of  recovery.  An  unhealthy  body  soon 
begets  a  more  or  less  unhealthy  state  of  mind, 
which  accounts  for  the  singular  welcome  that  has 
been  accorded  to  quackery  in  all  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  by  persons  belonging  to  every 
station  in  life.  The  ignorant,  no  doubt,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  led  away ;  still,  the  learned 
do  not  always  escape.  Indeed,  the  friends  of  the 
sufferer,  although  better  things  might  be  expected 
of  them,  are  frequently  eager  for  the  trial  of  some 
legendary  remedy,  that  is  neither  based  on  science 
nor  common-sense.  They  have  heard  of  such 
and  such  treatment  having  been  successful  in 
another  case  thatseemed  somewhat  similar,  or  per- 
haps they  have  used  something  of  the  kind,  with 
no  serious  result,  so  upon  this  recommendation, 
without  their  knowing  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
nor  the  effect  of  the  renr.edy,  the  sufferer  submits, 
in  the  fond  hope  that  he  ban  found  a  cure  at  last. 
Should  his  ailment  take  a  turn  for  the  better,  they 
credit  themselves  with  the  improvement,  and  it 
for  the  worse,  there  is  consolation  in  laying  the 
blame  on  fate. 

Fortunately  the  greater  number  of  these  fanci- 
ful cures  are  comparatively  or  altogether  harm- 
less, and  some  of  them  so  old  and  respected  as  to 
excite  wonder.   A  total  want  of  connection  be- 
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tween  iho  remedy  and  the  euro  appears  to  be  no 
drawback  whatever  in  the  estimation  of  some 
persons.  Still,  the  exercise  of  faith  may  occa- 
cionally  have  a  beneficial  influence,  and  this  alone 
will  account  for  the  marvellous  recoveries,  which 
we  find  trustworthy  people  maintain,  have  been 
brought  about  by  very  strange  means.  But  even 
granting  the  eflScacy  of  faith,  there  is  difficulty  in 
believing  that  warts,  for  instance,  can  be  removed 
by  following  directions  which  I  have  known  to  be 
recommended  as  certain,  to  cause  their  disappear- 
ance. One  remedy  is  to  take  as  many  knots  or 
joints  of  barley  straw  as  you  have  warts,  rub  one 
on  every  wart,  after  which  they  are  to  be  hidden 
in  a  place  where  they  will  quickly  rot.  As  the 
knots  are  eaten  away  in  the  process  of  decay, 
the  warts  are  supposed  to  dwindle,  until  they 
finally  disappear  altogether.  There  is  another 
method  said  to  be  equally  satisfactory  in  result, 
although  more  diflicult  to  accomplish.  This  con- 
sists oT  catching  a  snail  by  the  horns,  and  throw- 
ing it  over  your  head.  Snails,  however,  are  sdch 
wary  creatures  that  the  cure  might  be  classed 
with  one  which  John  Bruce,  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
piper,  intended  for  his  master,  This  affectionate 
servant  spent  a  whole  day  selecting  twelve  stones 
from  twelve  south-running  streams,  with  the  purpose 
that  the  sick  novelist  might  sleep  upon  them  and 
become  whole.  When  he  brought  them  Scott  was 
too  much  affected  to  hurt  the  honest  fellow's  feel- 
ings by  ridiculing  the  notion  of  their  pos- 
sessing  any  virtue,  so  ho  caused  him  to  be  told 
that  the  recipe  was  infallible;  but,  it  was  abso- 
Intely  necessary  to  success  that  the  stones  should 
be  wrapped  in  the  petticoat  of  a  widow  who  had 
never  wished  to  marry  again;  upon  learning 
which,  the  Highlander  renounced  all  hope  of 
completing  the  charm. 

Although  their  number  is  growing  less,  many 
people  have  no  real  faith  in  doctors  or  their  pre- 
scriptions. They  may  call  in  a  regular  prac- 
tioner  when  their  own  devices  fail — not  until 
then.  Some  put  their  trust  in  a  medical-book, 
some  in  one  thing,  some  in  another.  Hydropathy 
had  a  great  many  adherents  for  a  time,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  novelty ;  yet  probably  Charles 
Lamb  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said,  It  is 
neither  new  nor  wonderful ;  for  it  is  as  old  as  the 
Deluge,  which  killed  more  than  it  cured."  Many 
share  Bnrke's  opinion,  that  warm  water  is  a 
specific  against  every  bodily  ill ;  and,  by-the-by, 
only  recently  its  merits  in  certain  complaints 
went  the  round  of  the  British  press.  Others, 
again,  advocate  the  hunger-cure,  especially  for 
indigestion.  The  patient  is  advised  to  subsist 
on  two  or  three  ounces  of  white  biead  and  one 
wine-glass  of  water,  and  give  the  remedy  a 
sufficient  course.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  by 
persevering,  a  cure  might  be  warranted,  as  the 
sufferer  would  not  only  effectually  place  hilnself 
beyond  the  discomforts  of  indigestion,  but  every 
otner  ill  to  which  human  flesn  is  subject.  Dr. 
Johnson's  recipe  for  the  same  ailment  is  certainly 
not  open  to  such  grave  objections,  whatever  its 
recommendations  may  be  from  a  strictly  medical 
point  of  view.  Learning  that  Mrs.  Boothby  was 
subject  to  attacks,  he  wrote  to  his  **  dear  angel : " 
— "Give  me  leave,  who  have  thought  mucii  on 
medicine,  to  propose  to  you  an  easy,  and,  I  think, 
a  very  probable  remedy  for  indigestion  and 
stomach  complaints.    Take  an  ounce  of  dried 


orange-peel,  finely  powdered,  divide  it  into  scruples, 
and  take  one  at  a  time.  The  best  way  is,  perhaps, 
to  drink  it  in  a  glass  of  hot  red  port;  or  eat  it 
first,  and  drink  the  wine  afterwards.  Do  not 
take  too  much  in  haste ;  a  scruplo  once  in  three 
hours,  or  about  five  scruples  a  aay,  will  be  suffi- 
cient  to  begin ;  or  less,  if  you  find  any  aversion." 
The  doctor's  remedy  may  have  no  title  to  be 
classed  as  unreasonable:  however,  the  next  amply 
atones  for  what  this  lacks  in  that  respect.  Super- 
stition dies  slowly,  and  barbarism  would  seem  to 
accompany  it  to  the  last.  At  an  inquest  held  at 
Bradwell,  Bucks,  on  the  body  of  a  girl,  five  years 
old,  who  died  of  hydrophobia,  one  of  the  witnesses 
deposed  that  two  days  after  the  child  had  been 
bitten,  the  buried  dog  was  disinterred,  its  liver 
extracted,  and  a  piece  of  it,  weighing  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  frizzled  on  a  fork  before  the  fire 
until  it  was  dried  up,  was  given  to  the  child,  who 
ate  it  freely,  but  neverthelens  died.  They  would 
scarcely  go  this  length  in  the  Highlands,  where 
superstition  flourishes,  in  spite  of  School  Boards 
and  other  salutary  influences.  There,  if  a  person 
is  bitten,  the  dog  is  destroyed,  whether  mad  or 
not,  from  the  belief  that,  should  it  ever  become 
rabid,  the  bitten  person  would  develop  similar 
symptoms.  How  reasoning  beings  can  be  deluded 
by  these  curious  fancies  is  a  mystery  difficult  of 
solution ;  but  astonishment  gives  way  to  despair 
when  we  find  they  have  an  equal  fascination  in 
Germany,  which  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  its 
learning.  Not  later  than  January,  1879,  the 
President  of  the  Eckenfoerder  Snooting  Club 
addressed  the  following  remarkable  epistle  to  the 
members  of  his  association Her  Highness, 
Princess  Bismarck,  wishes  to  receive,  before  the 
18th  inst.,  as  many  magpies  as  possible,  from  the 
burned  remains  of  wbicn  an  anti-epileptic  powder 
may  be  manipulated.  I  permit  myself,  therefore, 
high  and  well-born  sir,  to  entreat  that  you  will 
forthwith  shoot  as  many  magpies  as  you  can  in 
your  preserves,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Chief 
Forester  Lange,  at  Predrichruhe,  or  hither,  with- 
out paying  for  their  carriage,  down  to  the  18th 
of  this  month."  Let  us  hope,  whoever  may  have 
paid  the  carriage,  received  value  for  the  money 
thus  spent  in  the  shape  of  a  useful  medicine,  but 
of  that  grave  doubts  may  well  be  entertained. 

Loch  Ma  Nair,  in  Sutherlandshire  is,  by  some 
of  the  people  of  the  North,  attributed  with  having 
miraculous  curative  powers,  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  an  incident  said  to  have  happened 
nobody  knows  when.  An  old  woman  was  the 
lucky  owner  of  a  talisman  that  enabled  her  to 
cure  every  afflicted  person  who  sought  her  aid. 
The  ailing  came  and  were  restored,  so  that  her 
fame  spread  far  and  near.  This  was  all  very  well 
until  some  unprincipled  persons  thought,  by 
gaining  possession  of  the  talisman,  they  might 
render  themselves  independent  of  the  old  woman 
and  bestow  health  on  whom  they  would.  With 
the  intent  of  taking  her  unawares  in  her  cottage, 
which  stood  near  the  margin  of  the  loch,  they 
assembled  and  presented  themselves  before  she 
had  time  to  hide  her  treasure.  But  on  revealing 
their  design,  she  forced  a  way  through  them, 
crying,  "  Ma  Nair !  Ma  Nair !  "  (Gaelic,  meaning 
"  For  shame !  for  shame ! hastened  to  the  loch 
and  threw  the  talisman  in.  It  was  now  lost  to 
everybody  of  course,  or,  at  least,  that  was  the 
general  impression  for  a  time.    However,  some- 
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body  discovGrecl,  instead  of  its  being  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ailing,  it  was  never  in  such  good 
or  safe  keeping;  for  having  communicated  its 
healing  powers  to  the  water,  anybody  who  came 
and  batned  experienced  the  benefit.  What  is 
more  they  do  come,  even  to  this  day,  for  a  dip  in 
the  loch,  and  go  away  eased  in  mind,  if  not  in 
body.  "  Ma  I^air,"  the  expression  which  the  old 
woman  used,  still  clings  to  these  supposed  curative 
waters,  in  proof  that  the  strange  story  had  its 
foundation  m  fact. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon  relates  an  amusing  incident, 
of  how  she  cured  an  old  Egyptian  woman,  to 
whom  she  gave  a  powder  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
the  Saturday  Uevioio,  Some  time  afterwards  the 
old  woman  returned  and  assured  her  benefactress 
the  charm  was  a  wonderfully  powerful  one,  for 
although  she  was  not  able  to  wash  off  all  the  fine 
writing  from  the  paper,  what  she  had  succeeded 
in  removing  proved  highly  beneficial !  She  would 
have  appreciated  the  method  of  a  Llama  doctor, 
who,  when  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  writes  the 
remedy  suitable  to  administer  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
moistens  it,  rolls  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  which 
his  patient  swallows.  Should  paper  be  as  scarce 
as  medicine,  the  name  of  the  drug  is  chalked  on 
a  board,  then  washed  off,  and  the  water  drunk. 
Without  speculating  as  to  whether  the  people  of 
Llama  lengthen  or  shorten  their  days  by  patronis- 
ing the  **  faculty,"  let  us  take  a  case  reported 
from  Edinburgh.  The  late  Dr.  John  Brown  of 
that  city  gave  a  labourer  a  prescription,  saying, 
**  Take  this  and  come  back  in  a  fortnight,  when 
you  will  be  well.''  Obedient  to  the  injunction  the 
patient  returned  at  the  fortnight's  end,  with  a 
clean  tongue  and  a  happy  face.  The  doctor  saw 
he  was  better,  but  for  the  moment  forgot  what  he 
had  ordered  him  to  take.  lict  me  see  what  I 
gave  you,"  he  said.  "  Oh,**  answered  the  man ; 
"  I  took  it."  •*  Yes,  I  know  you  did ;  but  where 
is  the  prescription ? "  "I  swallowed  it,"  was  the 
grave  reply. 

Lady  Baker,  in  her  travels,  records  a  number  of 
unreasonable  remedies,  which  were  picked  up  in 
varioas  parts  of  the  globe.  Not  the  least  amusing 
of  these  was  the  case  of  a  shepherd  in  New  Zealand, 
who  resorted  to  patent  medicines  as  a  cure  for 
home  sickness,  because,  in  his  own  words,  they 
"took  my  mind  off  the  loneliness,  and  cheered 
me  up  wonderful."  A  Kaffir,  in  the  service  of  the 
same  lady,  suffering  from  a  bad  bilious  attack, 
declined  to  be  treated  in  a  civilized  way,  and  iu  a 
very  short  time  reported  himself  perfectly  jvell — a 
native  doctor  having  bled  his  great  toe.  Again, 
what  could  be  better  than  how  Charlie  cured 
Tom's  headache?  **Tom  had  a  frightful  head- 
ache, which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
how  that  boy  smoked  the  strongest  tobacco  out 
of  a  cow's  horn  morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  say 
nothing  of  incessant  snuff-taking  ?  The  first  I 
heard  of  Tom's  headache  was  when  Charlie  came 
to  ask  me  for  a  remedy,  which  I  thought  very  nice 
on  his  part,  because  he  and  Tom  live  in  a  chronic 
state  of  quarrelling,  and  half  my  time  is  taken  up 
in  keeping  the  peace  between  them.  I  told 
Charhe  that  I  knew  of  no  remedy  for  a  bad  head- 
ache, except  going  to  bed,  and  this  is  what  I  should 
advise  Tom  to  do.  Charlie  smiled  rather  con- 
temptuously, as  if  pitying  my  ignorance,  and 
asked  if  I  would  give  him  a  box  of  wooden  matches. 
Now,  matches  area  standing  grievance  in  a  Kaffir 


establishment;  so  t,  failing  to  conneci  vfofiien 
matches  and  Tom's  headache  together,  began  a 
reproachful  catalogue  of  how  many  boxes  of 
matches  he  had  asked  for  lately.  Charlie  hastily 
cut  me  short  by  saying,  *  But,  ma'am,  it  for  make 
Tom  well.'  Of  course  I  produced  a  new  box,  and 
stood  by  to  watch  Charlie  doctoring  Tom.  Match 
after  match  did  Charlie  strike,  holding  the  flaming 
splinter  up  Tom's  exceedingly  wide  nostrils,  until 
the  box  was  empty.  Tom  winced  a  good  deal,  but 
bore  this  singeing  process  with  great  fortitude. 
Every  now  and  then  he  cried  out  when  Charlie 
thrust  a  freshly-lighted  match  up  his  nose,  but,  on 
the  whole,  stood  it  bravely ;  and  by  the  time  the 
matches  were  all  burnt  out,  he  declared  his  head- 
ache was  quite  cured,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
go  and  chop  wood.  *It  is  very  good  stuff  to 
smell,  ma'am,'  said  Charlie;  'burn  de  sickness 
away.* 

For  ingenuity  in  emergency,  a  certain  sea- 
captain  should  take  a  high  place.  A.  suffering 
seaman  having  approached  that  worthy  for  some- 
thing to  relieve  him,  the  medicine-chest  and  in- 
struction-book were  brought  forth.  After  looking 
up  the  complaint,  a  dose  of  "number  eighteen  "  was 
discovered  to  be  the  thing  proper  to  the  oc^jasion. 
On  opening  the  medicine-chest,  the  captain  saw 
there  was  none  of  **  eighteen  "  left.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  scratched  his  head,  remembered 
that  ten  and  eight  made  the  required  number, 
and  then  gave  the  man  a  dose  from  each.  He 
got  better,  too,  which  convinced  the  captain  of 
the  correctness  of  the  principle  involved. 

A  "  line,"  as  a  remedy  for  toothache,  is  still  in 
request  among  Highlanders.  Some  jargon,  written 
OP.  a  piece  of  pai3«r,  is  given,  folded,  to  the  sufferer, 
with  strict  orders  not  to  look  at  it,  and  this  he 
carries  in  his  breast.  There  is  nothing  particu- 
larly revolting  in  cherishing  such  a  bosom  friend ; 
but  the  person  who  adopts  an  application  of 
earthworms  for  rheumatism  can  scarcely  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  company  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. John  Suthbeland. 


DAHLIAS. 

NO  flower  perhaps  has  contributed  greater 
richness  and  variety  of  colour  to  our  gardens 
than  the  dahlia.  And  yet  it  was  as  an  article  of 
food  that  it  first  appeared  amongst  us.  Novelists 
will  please  to  notice  that  in  describing  gardens  of 
the  last  century,  they  must  not  mention  the 
dahlia.  It  is  a  Mexican  plant  which  reached 
Spain  in  1789,  Paris  in  1801,  and  England  in 
1802.  As  an  edible  tuber  it  proved  a  failure, 
because  the  root  has  a  taste  oi  turpentine  which 
was  found  disagreeable.  What  it  became  as  an 
ornamental  flower,  every  one  knows.  The  name, 
which  is  derived  from  Dr.  Dahl,  looks  rather  pe- 
dantic, though  it  sounds  well  enough ;  and  an 
effort  was  once  made  to  re-christen  the  plant, 
Georginaj  but  this  attempt  broke  down.  It  is 
cultivated  in  Indian  gardens,  but  not  with  Eng- 
lish success;  at  Mussoorie,  however,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Doon,  escaping  from  the  gardens 
it  grows  wild,  becoming  again  in  that  condition, 
a  single  flower.  The  disk  and  rays  reappear,  and 
it  diminishes  in  size.  What  glorious  tints  of 
crimson  and  purple  and  maroon  have  been  forced 
upon  this  plant,  in  its  original  state  of  a  yellow 
colour!  Paul  Benison. 


SULPHOLINB  LOTION. 

The  Cure  for  Skin  DiiMMi.  In  a  few  dart  they 
etitirelr  fado  awvj.  TD  chture  a  Clear  Skin,  um 
golphoUne  Lotion. 

A  marrcllouis  appIleaUon.  Bisantifiillj  fragrant 
Perfectly  h Tmlen.  Cures  old-atanding  fikin  Db- 
caaea  Aetoniahinff  remits  IbUoT.  It  removes  every 
spo^or  blemUh.  Beautifles  and  preserves. 

There  is  scansely  any  eruption  tnit  will  yield  to 
**8alplK)line**  in  a  ftew  days,  and  commence  to  fade 
away,  even  if  reemingly  paat  cure.  OrQinary  pimples, 
Ndnesi,  blotchea,  scurf,  roughness,  vauish  as  if  by 
magie;  whilst  do,  enduring  skin  disorders,  eczema, 
ae 'C,  paofiasis,  roaea.  prurico,  tetter,  pi  yriasia  how- 
ever deeply  rooted,  **6ulphoiine"  succcsAtuliy  attacks. 
It  dentroys  the  animacula  which  nuwily  cause  these 
nnrighfly.  Irritable,  painful  aff<«tion«,  and  prod  c<^  a 
clear,  smooth,  supple,  healthy  skin.  **8ulpholine 
I^'ttOB"  is  sold  by  Chamiots  everywhere. 
 BOTTT  ES,  Is  9d  


PEPPER'S 

HSja.TH.        QUININB  AND  IRON 

■XfintOT?.    XNKROT.  TONIC 

nJiEAT  BODILY  STKBNOTII.  PEPPER'S 
^  QUININE  AND  IRON  T<)NIC.-By  in- 
ftiiing  new-  Ufe,  anriehinff  the  Uood,  and  strength 
aoiog  the  muscular  system,  the  manifold  syniptons  of 
weakneea  dlsappev,  appcCita  returns.  &tigue  oeaMS. 
reendted  health,  a  genomi  aeocadoa  of  strength  and 
Tifonr  over  tt»  whole  system,  abnodantly  proves  ihe 
benefit  derived.  Papper's  Tonic  only  b  of  any  use. 
Sold  by  Chwnista.  Bottles  4s.  6d 


QUININE  AND  IKON  TONIC- It  braces 
«p  the  weakened  nervous  system  and  Increases  the 
strength  of  the  pulse,  rapidly  dispelliug  the  ve- 

 '  irritable  condition  resulting  from  prostrated 

Each  Bottle  contains  do»c». 


GB£AT  MENTAL  8Tni!.AUill.    iM^i  i  Civa 
QUININE  AND  IROU  TONIC,  wluch.  by 
Mi  snntorting  inflneoce  on  the  Lody  and  nerves. 


repairs  the  rmvagca  caused  b/  overtaxing  the  brain 
power,  and  so  g^ves  really  mental  strengu. 
1^  each  doae.  Keftise  imitaiiona. 


/XREAT  DIGESTIVE  STRENGTH.  PEPPER'S 
^  QUININE  AND  IKON  TONIC  strengthens 
Oie  stomach,  stopping  sinkinc  sensations,  removes 
fadteasrton,  haartbnm.  palpltaion,  tec  Must  valuable 
nedicine  far  delicate  females.  By  the  coidial  biiter 


and  by  its  ua^  all  neoaisity7or  beer.  wine,  or  spirit  is 
avoided,  hold  by  cheniisU  everywhere ;  but,  insist  on 
having  only  Pepper's  Tonic,  and  not  a  mixture  of  the 
dMmiat*s  own  compounding.  Bottles,  4a.  6d.  each, 
aent  carriage  free  by  Parcels  Post,  on  sending  the 
amount  In  stamps  or  P.  O.  Order  to  John  Pepper  ft 
Co .  Bedford  Labonlanr,  London.  W.U 

PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 

AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

A  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF 

DANDELION  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 

OMdftrLhrerDisonler. 

Ttm  Bast  AnUbilious  Kenedy. 

Without  a  particle  of  Mercury. 

flafert  and  surcat  Stomach  and  Ltrtr  If  cdldoik 

Claanthe  Head 

Magulatea  the  Bowali, 

TAimeOM  ARO  POOOPHYUIR. 

««««tion  or  Uver  complaint, 
TAKAJCACUM  and  VoDOPHYLLIN  sets  the 
ahigaish  Uver  in  action,  moves  the  stomach  very 
gebUy,  indeed  giving  a  senseof  dearaess  and  comfort 
vithiaafewhpuia  Ths  eymptona  of  liver  deraaga- 
meat,  headache,  toipMity,  ooetivanees,  flatukHOM, 
neartbam,  eensa  of  over-rapletion,  shoulder  pabis, 
nance  to  food,  general  discomfort  and  de- 
»o.  are  quickly  dispelled.   It  U  prepared  solely 


r'^T^t:.^^"'^  oupeueo.  it  is  preparea  soieiy 
by  J,  PEPl-Ek,  London.  Insist  on  havlig  it;  many 
Chemlsu  wUl  uy  to  seU  their  own.  Bottlca,  »s.  »d. 
and  4s.  fd.  Sold  by  Chemists  everywhere  t^t  by 
Parcels  Poet  on  n:oeipt  of  SUuipa  or  P.O.O.  to 
Badiorn  Laboratoty.   


LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


TBM  OBSAPXBT. 
BX8TOKX8  THB  C0L017B  TO  OUT  HAIS. 
nrSTAHTLT  STOPS  TBS  BAIE  TBOM  FADIHO. 
OCOAIIOMALLT  USKD,  OaXTMESS  I8I1IP088IBLS 
If  the  hair  is  actualhr  grey,  the  Sulphur  Restorer 
in  ^  or  aetren  days  teflWtf  a  great  altcraUon,  By  a 
gradual  actloa,  scarcely  perceptible  even  to  watchW 
oba^-rvon,  several  darker  shsdes  will  be  auained.  In 
a  p«nod  of  tkrea  wecka  a  complete  chan|(e.*)ccurs, 
Mjd^*^«Jg«^eMctly  rasembling  that  lost  wiU  ba- 

Whcre  theSulplinr  Restorer  Is  apnUed  scurf  eannol 
enat.  and  a  sense  of  cleanliness,  coolness.  *c,  prevails, 
which  cannot  result  from  daUy  plasterin«  the  hair 
wiihgreaae.  Sold  everywhere  in  large  bottles  hoidina 
•bnostapuit,is.ad.eaeh,  BesoretuhaveLockyer'a 

LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES. 

IT  is  most  remarkftble,  preventing  or  giving  instant 
relief  in  Headaches,  Sea  or  Biliooa  Sickness,  Const!- 
pation,Indige8iion,LaB8itade,Heartbam.Feverish  Colds, 
and  qnickly  relieves  or  cores  Smallpox,  Meatles,  Scarlet, 
Typhus  and  other  Fevers,  Bmptive  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  containing  injnrions  ingredients, 
pnt  forward  by  imprlncipled  persons  in  imitauon  of  "Pj- 
retic  Saline.  Pyretic  Saline  is  warranted  not  to  contain 
Magnesia  or  anysnbstance  likely  to  prodnce  gaUstones  or  other  oalcareoiu  and  gouty 

8oU  hy  aU  CUmitU  in  Bottlu^^i,  M„  As,  6cU,  lU.,  and  2U. 

UMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP- 

Perfect  Luxury,   In  Bottles  2s  and  4s  6d. 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 


THE  HEW  BOOK  SEASON. 


nBaCROFTS  ARECA  TOOTH  PA8TB  By 
n«in«.this  dehdous  AromaUc  DentUHca  the 
•"JSi^i.**^  teeth  becomes  white,  sound,  and 
ES^^S*  ^^1*  »«ceedingly  frairrant,  and 

5P^ciaiijr^i»^i  lor  mnoTin|^  incniiitations  of  tartar  on 


».>».^»k««w I.  Sold  by  fiChemista.  Pota.u 
laSTSali.  (  GatCraioft-aj^ 


Many  Thousand  Volumes  of  the  Best  Booki  of  the 
Past  Mew  Season  are  in  drculatioB  at 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY 

FRESH  COPIES  ARE  ADDED  as  the  de- 
mand increases,  and  an  ample  snpply  is  pro- 
vided of  all  Forthcoming  Books  of  general 
interest  as  they  are  issued  from  the  press. 
SUBSCRIPTION  £1  la.  PER  ANNUM. 
Proepectosas  Posted  Free  on  Application. 


MTJDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRABT  (Limited). 

80  to  86,  Nxw  Oxford  Strbxt  ; 
Bkoknt  STi  ft  KlHO  Stbbzt,  Cuapsidb. 


SUN  FIBE  AND  LIFB  OFFICES, 
Threadneedle  St.,  E.C. ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W.  Oxford  St.  (comer  of  Yere  St.),  W. 
FIRE.  Estoblished  I710.Home  and  Foreign 
Inknrances  at  moderate  rates. 
LIFE.  EstoblishedlSlO.  Specially  low  rates 
for  yoimg  lires.  Large  bonnsea.  Immediate 
settlement  of  claims. 


IQGERS'  "  RORSERY." 
Hfl^lR  LOTION 

/^*.?r-„  ,  !vlTS  end  PARA- 
8l^■i■:^  v'i  J  AMrtn't  H»a4$  mtd 
imiivtAi  \tf)it  tktirriutian. 

ff'ffHiY  HanmUtt. 
Frrr  Jrr.(..„.v  «.y  IT.  ROGgJU, 

B.    r-'tjlf*   7J    .NMl  U     0/  " 
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Now  leady,  th«  flitt  Amnal  Tolnma,  eon- 
tainlag  8  toL  Norels,  Talea,  Eaaaya  and 

Poems,  by  F.  W.  Robinson,  W.  Blme,  A.  C. 
8  winbome,  Theodore  Watte,  Phil  Robinson, 
Edwin  Whelpton,  Moy  Thomas,  Charles  E. 
Paseoe  Tighe  Hopkins,  Savile  Clarke,  Alice 
King.  Robert  Steggall,  Evelyn  B.  Qreen, 
Re  Henry;  Grace  Btebbing,  Snsan  Qregg, 
Jean  Hlddlemass,  Olement  Seott.  PhilipB. 
Uanton,  Pan!  Benison,  Evelyn  Jerrold,  J. 
W.  S  herer,  Gordon  Stablas,  O.  Kroger,  H. 
y.  Rees,  J.  M.  Barrie,  C.  S.  Oheltnam,  Mabel 
Collins,  Emma  Marshall,  P.  P.  Jepbson,  The 
Author  of  **  Mrs.  Jemingham'e  Joomal,"  the 
Aaihor  of  **  Grandmother's  Money,*' 
etc,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

In  hmndtome  Cloth  Boardt,  hevelUd  "tdoMt 
mekly  GiU,  7«.  6d.   GHt  Edges,  88.  64, 

Index  and  Title  Psge,  One  Penny, 
for  Binding,  Two  Shillings. 


One  Penny  Each. 

THE  CRTSTAL  STOBIES. 

"  Tborottgbly  feoimd  and  wholesome,  and  et- 
lentiaJIy  well  adapted  for  family  reading.**— 

Dailji  Hem. 
A  complete  story  every  month  by  a  pupttlar 
author.  Price  One  Penny,  ninstrated. 

1.  The  Wonaa  who  9BT«d  Him. 

F.  W.  Robinson. 

5.  Heiress  of  Castle  RoaseU.  Grace." 
8.  Rescned  from  Rome.  Lester  Lorton. 
4.  Daisy  Varch,  Uie  Prison  Flower. 

Anther  ot**  Female  Ule  in  Prison." 

6.  Aaron's  Harvest.         0.  H.  M.  Bri^e. 
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DOUBLE  AND  QUITS. 

BY  H.  E.  CLA.RKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
I)  0  t;  B  L  S. 

I WAS  what  is  called  "  cnteriDg  upon  a  literary 
career  **  at  the  time  the  first  of  the  series  of 
incidents  occurred,  an  account  of  which  I  now 
propose  to  set  down  in  writing.  Flushed  with 
the  success  which  had  crowned  my  efforts  in  the 
one  provincial  weekly  newspaper  published  at  the 
adjacent  market-town,  I  left  my  native  village  for 
London,  nothing  doubting  that  a  like  success  was 
in  store  for  mo  there. 

My  relations  were  much  opposed  to  my  choice 
of  an  occupation ;  but  then  relations  are  always 
much  opposed  to  anything  one  has  a  real  liking 
for ;  and  I  had  a  little  money,  and  was  of  age,  and 
quite  determined  to  do  as  I  plea^d.  My  parents 
were  dead,  but  my  eldest  brother  and  my  uncle 
were  very  kind  and  assiduous  in  supplying  me 
with  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  folly,  obstinacy  and  conceit,  which, 
according  to  them,  wholly  composed  my  character, 
and  which  made  my  total  failure  in  this  world  a 
foregone  conclusion;  while  my  religious  sister 
affectionately  declared  that,  in  addition  to  these 
qualities,  I  possessed  a  fund  of  moral  obliquity 
which  would  effectually  dispose  of  my  chances  in 
the  othet.  I  am  old  now,  and  so  I  have  got  to 
see  that  all  this  was  for  my  good,  and  was  quite 
right  and  proper;  but  it  annoyed  me  a  good 
deal  at  the  time,  and  I  left  home  hurriedly  in  the 
end. 

Of  oonrse  I  had  to  **  rough  it"  considerably  at 
first,  but  not  more  than  if  I  had  been  junior  clerk 
in  a  respectable  ofBce.  Of  course  I  earned  little, 
but  not  less  than  such  a  junior.  And  equally,  of 
course,  as  I  was  not  afraid  of  work,  nor  such  a 
fool  as  my  relations  thought  (scarcely  anybody 


is,  by  the  way),  I  managed  at  last  to  do  fairly 
well. 

1  had  been  in  London  some  three  years,  and 
had  settled  down  to  the  ordinarjr  journalistic 
grind,  when  one  autumn  afternoon,  just  as  it  was 

fetting  dusk,  a  strange  thinj^  happened  to  me. 
had  been  to  call  on  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
for  whom  I  was  working  at  the.  time,  and  was 
returning  down  Fleet  Street  to  the  City,  where  I 
had  to  meet  a  friend,  when  a  respectably-dressed 
old  gentleman,  of  benevolent  a8pi?ct,  stopped  me 
and  pronounced  these  words  with  extraordinary 
emphasis  and  vigour. 

"I  have  discovered  alL  In  three  months  it 
must  be  generally  known,  and  then  your  ruin  is 
certain.  Confess  to  the  firm,  and  make  what 
amends  you  can,  before  that  time,  and  you  may 
be  forgiven." 

I  may  as  well  confess  at  once  (because  you  are 
sure  to  find  it  out  before  this  story  is  done)  that 
1  am  afflicted  with  a  particularly  hasty  temper. 
I  roared,  "  What  do  you  mean,  you  old  lunatic  ? 
Go  to  the  deuce !  **  An  expression  of  sorrow  came 
over  the  old  man*s  face,  and  he  passed  on  withont 
a  word.  I  had  expected  an  angry  retort,  and  my 
astonishment  was  greater  than  ever.  I  wished  I 
had  not  been  so  hasty.  I  ran  after  the  old  fellow, 
but  he  had  disa|)peared  in  the  crowd,  and  I  could 
see  nothing  of  him.  As  may  be  supposed,  I  was 
excessively  puzzled  and  annoyed.  To  have  an 
Agony  Column  advertisement  flung  at  one's  head 
in  the  public  streets  after  that  fashion  is  not 
pleasant,  and  besides  anything  difficult  of  ex- 
planation is  repugnant  to  the  really  well-regulated 
mind.  Was  it  an  example  of  that  pernicious 
species  of  idiocy  known  as  "practical  joking?" 
1  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  it.  The 
old  gentleman  did  not  look  like  a  practical  joker, 
and  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken 
carried  perfect  conviction  to  me  of  his  sincerity. 
I  decided  that  it  certainly  was  not  a  practical  joke. 
I^hen  the  man  had  mistaken  me  for  some  one  else  ? 
That  seemed  improbable  too,  for  he  had  looked  at 
me  fixedly,  and  there  was  as  usual  plenty  of  light 
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in  Fleet  Street.  But  while  I  speculated  thus,  I 
saddenlj  remembered  that  some  months  before 
when  lunching  at  a  well-known  restanrant  near 
Charing  Cross,  an  ntter  sti  anger  had  come  up, 
smiling  and  nodding,  to  ask  me  "  If  I  was  coming 
to  the  old  shop  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  think  Yoa  have  made  a  mistake/'  I  said. 

"  O  no,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  absolute  con- 
viction.  "  Your  name  is  Hall." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,**  I  answered  curtly,  angry 
at  the  fellow's  asHurance,  and  he  went  away  slowly, 
with  an  amused  look  on  his  face,  as  if  he  found  it 
an  excellent  jest  for  a  man  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge his  own  name. 

The  occurrence  made  little  impression  on  me  at 
the  time,  but  now,  as  I  remembered  it,  it  seemed 
to  offer  a  possible  explanation  of  the  present  mis- 
take. "  Hall  must  oe  very  like  me,*  I  thought, 
and  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  if  he  were,  as 
seemed  highly  probable,  a  rascal,  it  would  have 
been  much  more  convenient  to  me  for  him  to  be 
like  some  one  else. 

However,  it  could  not  be  helped.  I  told  the 
story  to  one  or  two  of  my  friends,  who  were  pleased 
to  be  facetious  on  the  subject,  and  I  made  a  note 
of  the  occurrence  in  my  diary,  under  date  the 
"twenty-first  of  November,  1&— Then,  being 
at  the  time  extremely  busy,  I  ceased  to  think  any- 
thing about  it. 

But  it  so  chanced  that  a  short  while  after  I  had 
pccasion  to  consult  a  physician  about  certain  un- 
pleasant symptoms  which  were  troubling  me.  Now, 
when  I  was  ushered  into  the  great  man's  room  he 
was  sitting  at  his  table,  writing,  and  after  looking 
up  and  saying  "  Good  morning,"  he  motioned  me 
to  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  continued  writing  for 
about  a  minute.  Then  putting  down  his  pen,  he 
said  quietly — 

•*  Well,  have  you  done  what  I  told  you  P  " 

**  I  have  not  seen  you  before  ! "  I  said  in  sur- 
prise. 

He  started,  turned  sharply,  and  looked  me  in 
the  face. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  a  likeness ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  must  apologize  to  you  for  my  rudeness,"  he 
continued  rising,  "  but  I  took  you  for  a  patient  of 
mine  to  whom  you  certainly  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance. When  I  come  to  examine  you  closely 
I  can  detect  a  difference,  but  at  first  sight  the 
illusion  was  perfect." 

"I  suppose  your  patient's  name  Is  Hall,"  I 
iremarked. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  laughing ;  "have  you  been  mis- 
taken for  him  before  r  " 

I  replied  that  I  had ;  and  after  I  had  been  ex- 
fiminea,  and  pronounced  to  be  suffering  from 
nervous  depression,  consequent  on  overwork  and 
late  hours,  he  reverted  to  his  mistake,  and  said 
that  he  had  certainly  never  seen  so  striking  a 
likeness.  He  conducted  me  to  the  door  of  nis 
ponsul ting- room,  which  opened  into  the  waiting- 
room,  and,  shaking  hands,  observed  that  I  hfui 
better  call  again  in  a  week.  A  gentleman  with 
(lis  back  to  us  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  wait- 
ing-room, and  at  the  sound  of  our  voices  he  turned, 
becidedly  the  resemblance  was  striking ! 

We  stood  stupidly  staring  at  each  other  without 
{^peaking,  till  the  doctor  broke  into  a  lau^h. 

**  Do  you  wonder  that  I  made  the  mistake  ?  * 

te  said  to  me.  "  Why  I  declare  I  can  only  juL£ 
)11  which  is  which  at  this  moment.   Allow  me  to 


introduce  you;  it  was  certainly  never  intended 
that  two  gentlemen  so  closely  alike  should  go 
through  life  strangers  to  each  other.  Mr.  Hall« 
Mr.  Leicester ;  Mr.  Leicester,  Mr.  Hall." 

We  murmured  some  commonplaces  in  a  confused 
imbecile  manner,  and  I  got  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
cursing  the  doctor's  officiousness.  I  had  conceived 
a  violent  dislike  to  my  double  from  the  first  glance, 
and,  indeed,  long  before  it,  for  I  could  not  get  over 
the  idea  that  it  was  an  intolerable  liberty  for  him 
to  take  to  go  about  resembling  me  to  that  ex- 
asperating extent.  Besides,  when  the  first  shock 
cf  surprise  was  over,  I  was  inclined  to  think  the 
likeness  only  a  superficial  one,  and  I  utterly  re- 
fused to  admit  that  Hail's  expression  was  any- 
thing like  mine.  I  had  the  idea,  for  example,  that 
I  looked  like  a  reasonably  honest  man,  while  I 
thought  Hall  looked  like  an  underhand  rascal,  and 
peered  uneasily  through  his  eyes  as  though  they 
were  somebody  else's  keyholes,  I  decided  that  if 
we  ever  met  again  I  would  i^ore  the  doctor's 
introduction,  and  treat  him  as  if  I  had  never  seen 
him  before. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  My  health,  bodily  and 
mental,  became  rapidly  worse.  I  had  got  mto  a 
low,  morbid  condition,  and  iron  and  quinine,  and 
nux  vomica  and  phosphorus,  and  the  rest  fof  the 
complicated  filth  with  which  Dr.  Bamett  pbed  me, 
did  me  no  good.  Seeing  this,  the  excellent  man 
began,  after  the  manner  of  his  profession,  to  pre- 
scribe impossibilities ;  "  horse  exercise,"  when  I 
could  only  just  afford  a  'bus ;  "  early  hours,"  when 
my  work  necessitated  my  being  up  naif  the  night 
three  days  a  week ;  "  country  air,"  when  I  must 
be  within  a  mile  or  so  of  Fleet  Street,  and  so  on. 
Also  he  talked  me  into  paroxysms  of  nervous 
apprehension ;  for  he  had  the  utter  want  of  tact 
which  seems  a  speciality  of  eminent  physicians 
and  women ;  and  I  was  always  discovermg  alarm- 
ing symptoms,  and  rushing  off  to  him  with  them ; 
and  m  a  word  my  life  became  a  perfect  misery  to 
me  before  I  had  been  a  month  under  his  care. 

One  day  I  was  certain  that  I  was  about  to  be 
paralyf.ed.  There  was  an  odd  heaviness  and 
numbness  about  my  right  leg,  I  remember,  and 
off  I  went  as  usual  to  Dr.  Bamett's  in  a  pitiable 
condition  enough.  He  was  not  in  at  the  moment, 
BO  I  was  ushered  into  the  waiting-room,  where  I 
was  at  once  greeted  heartily  by  my  double,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  since  our  inlxodnction  above  re- 
corded. I  was  in  far  too  abject  a  state  of  mind  to 
carry  out  my  intention  of  cutting  "  him ;  so 
abject  indeed  that  a  few  expressions  of  sympathy 
caused  me  to  disburden  my  mind  to  him,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  he  did  me  much  more  good  than 
the  doctor  would  have  done.  He  said  he  had 
suffered  in  the  same  way  as  I,  even  to  numbness 
of  limbs  and  agonizing  apprehensions  of  evil ;  that 
doctors  were  very  little  good,  that  reguhur  meals, 
cheerful  society,  and  outdoor  exercise,  were  better 
than  drugs,  and  that  I  was  decidedly  "  keeping 
myself  too  low."  -  In  the  end,  without  waiting  for 
the  doctor's  return,  he  bore  me  off  to  dine  with 
him,  and  when  we  parted  at  a  rather  lato  hour  I 
was  much  less  melancholy. 

The  next  day,  when  I  was  as  bad  as  ^ever,  I 
recollected  with  anguish  that  I  had  invited  Hall  to 
dine  with  me  in  the  evening.  It  was  of  no  use.  I 
simply  could  not  endure  the  idea.  I  sent  him  a  tele- 

Sram  putting  off  the  engagement  on  the  score  of 
l-heaJth,  and  then  felt  easier. 
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A  few  days  after  lie  called  upon  me,  condoled 
vdih  and  encouraged  me,  and  left  me  with  a 
distinct  idea  that  he  was  a  kindly,  cheery  soul, 
who  did  me  good.  Yet  it  was  odd  that  so  soon  as 
the  immediate  effect  of  his  presence  had  worn 
away,  a  revnlsion  of  feeling  occurred,  and  again  I 
decided  to  let  my  singularly-made  acquaintance 
drop.  But  now  it  was  too  late ;  he  knew  my 
address,  he  made  repeated  calls,  he  wanted,  he 
said,  to  take  me  out  of  myself  a  little.  He  sug- 
gested visits  to  theatres,  and  offered  to  accompany 
me  in  country  walks,  which  he  was  sure  would  do 
me  good.  I  refused  persistently.  I  wished  him 
at  the  deuce ;  but  in  the  end  his  pertinacity  carried 
the  day.  I  was  too  wretchecQy  ill  to  take  any 
interest  in  anything,  or  to  care  what  happened  to 
me,  and  I  allowed  him  to  do  with  me  pretty  much 
as  he  liked.  Gradually  he  attained  a  fpreat  influence 
over  me,  I  was  continually  asking  his  advice,  and, 
more  singular  still,  taking  it.  My  individuality 
seemed  about  to  be  merged  in  his.  I  remember  a 
wild  dyspeptic  dream  I  had  about  this  time,  in 
which  I  was  made  aware  that  Hall  and  I  were 
henceforward  only  one  person;  and  there  was  a 
painful  consciousness  in  me  that  we  were  much 
more  Hall  than  anybody  else.  The  dream  made 
a  great  impression  upon  me,  and  Hall  acquired  a 
new  and  mysterious  interest  in  my  eyes  after  it. 
There  were  two  curious  idiosyncracies  of  his  that  I 
could  not  well  understand.  One  was  his  dislike  to 
be  publiclv  seen  with  me  in  London,  the  other,  the 
mystery  he  made  of  his  lodgings.  He  could  not 
find  a  suitable  place,  he  said,  and  he  was  shifting 
his  quarters  so  constantly  that  I  had  to  address 
my  letters  to  him  to  all  sorts  of  places,  ''to  be  left 
tfll  called  for." 

He  got  into  the  habit  of  coming  to  spend  the 
evening  with  me  whenever  I  was  at  home 
alone,  and  a  cup  and  saucer  were  regularly  laid 
for  him  at  my  tea-table.  One  evening  towards 
the  end  of  January,  tea  was  finished,  and  we  were 
smoking  our  cigarettes.  I  took  up  my  journal  to 
enter  a  memorandum  of  an  article  I  had  promised 
for  a  new  magazine,  when  I  chanced  upon  the 
account,  under  the  date  of  21  st  Nov.  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  of  my  strange  meeting  with  the  old 
man  in  Fleet  Street.  I  had  been  so  busy,  and  so 
bothered  with  my  various  ailments,  that  it  had 
quite  slipped  my  memory.  It  came  upon  m© 
with  almost  as  great  a  shock  as  at  first. 

"  Good  gracious !  "  I  cried,  "  my  ruin  is  certain 
in  another  month,  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
it." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  "  asked  Hall. 

And  then,  being  somewhat  proud  of  the  per- 
spicuous way  in  which  I  had  told  the  story,  I 
read  the  whole  to  him.  I  was  quite  flattered  at 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  incident.  He  was 
generally  the  narrator,  and  I  the  listener  j 
a  change  was  pleasant.  He  questioned  me 
minutely  about  the  old  man's  appearance,  and 
the  exact  words  he  used,  and  at  last  aroused  my 
suspicions. 

"  Do  you  know  the  man  ?— and  was  it  another 
mistake  P  "    I  asked  point-blank. 

He  stared  at  me  as  if  he  thought  I  had  gone 
suddenly  mad. 

"  You  must  give  up  writing  those  sensational 
stories,"  ho  said.  •*  They  are  affecting  your  brain, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  wonderful  affair  was 
merely  a  practical  joke,  and  I  would  take  odds 


that  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  the  man  who  planned 
and  executed  it.  He  is  a  clever  young  actor, 
whom  I  happen  to  have  met,  and  your  descrip- 
tion tallies  exactly  with  a  certain  disguise  of  his. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  you  in  thoroughly  at  any 
rate." 

I  recollect  with  something  like  astonishment 
even  at  this  distance  of  time  that  this  explanation 
thoroughly  satisfied  me.  My  infatuation  must 
indeed  have  been  complete. 

More  than  a  week  after  this,  Hall,  with  con- 
siderable parade  of  secrecy,  introduced  me  to  a 
young  lady,  a  friend  of  his,"  Miss  Kitty  Blount. 
She  was  a  pretty,  black-haired,  bright-eyed, 
laughing  damsel  enough,  and  made  herself  very 
pleasant  to  me.  Indeed  we  all  got  on  so  well 
that  before  we  parted  it  was  arranged  that  we 
should  go  the  next  Sunday  to  dine  at  Richmond 
together.  We  were  to  meet  at  Waterloo  Station 
at  one  o'clock. 

It  was  a  divine  morning,  and  I  was  first  at  th^ 
rendezvous,  but  I  had  only  to  wait  about  five 
minutes  before  Kitty  appeared,  when  I  at  once 
perceived  something  was  wrong.  She  looked 
quite  cast  down,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
crying. 

"  Isn't  it  a  nuisance  P  "  she  cried,  on  seeing  me. 
"  Those  beastly  people  that  Ted  works  for  "  (I  had 
never  got  to  know  what  he  worked  at,  by-the- 
by)  "have  sent  for  him  this  morning  on  particular 
business,  so  he  can't  come.  Brutes,  ain*t  they  P 
I  always  did  hate  business-men,  and  I  always 
shall*; 

I  tried  to  comfort  the  young  lady,  but  without 
much  success. 

"  It's  such  a  lovely  morning  for  Bichmond," 
she  said,  despairingly,  and  I've  been  counting  on 
it,  too." 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  caused  me 
to  glance  at  her  curiously,  and  then  it  struck  me 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  disappoint  her.  I  offered 
my  services,  was  accepted  with  very  little  demur, 
and  that  little  obviously  formal. 

One  curious  incident  occurred  as  we  took  a  turn 
in  the  Park  to  ^et  an  appetite  for  the  dinner  we 
had  ordered,  which  was  that  we  met,  face  to  face, 
the  old  gentleman  who  had  stopped  me  in  Fleet 
Street.  He  was  with  two  or  three  ladies,  and  he 
glanced  at  us  apparently  without  recognition,  and 
passed  on. 

"  Are  you  taken  worse?  "  asked  Kitty, brusquely, 
observing  my  discomfiture. 

I  said  I  had  trodden  on  a  stone,  and  hurt  my 
foot. 

Kitty  laughed  with  derision. 

"  I  saw  you,"  she  said.  "  You  know  that  old 
bov,  and  you  didn't  like  meeting  him,  did  vou  P 
Who  is  he  P  Are  you  afraid  of  him  ?  Will  he 
give  you  a  wigging  P  You  and  your  f oot>  indeed  1 
You  must  think  me  pretty  soft." 

Seeing  that  deception  was  of  no  use,  I  told 
Kitty  as  much  of  the  truth  as  I  thought  neces- 
sary, and  ended  by  explaining  that  Hall  had 
assured  me  the  old  gentleman  we  had  just  seen 
was  a  young  actor  of  his  acquaintance,  in  dis* 
guise,  and  tEat  I  couldn't  understand  it. 

Kitty  couldn't  either,  nor  did  she  attempt  it,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  She  changed  the  conversa- 
tion, and  before  we  returned  home  at  night  I  had 
forgotten  the  encounter. 

The  next  day  I  was  arrested  as  I  went  out  of 
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my  lodgingB,  charged  with  embezzling  various 
moneys  belonging  to  my  late  employers,  a  firm  I 
had  never  heard  of  before.  The  old  gentleman, 
whoso  name  turned  out  to  be  !Nicholls,  and  who 
was  managing  clerk  to  the  firm,  swore  that  my 
name  was  Edward  Hall,  and  that  I  had  been 
book-keeper  under  him  for  about  twelve  months. 
That  I  had  left  in  a  hurry,  without  asbigning  any 
good  reason,  and  that,  his  suspicions  being  thereby 
aroused,  he  had  examined  my  books,  and  found  1 
had  by  falsifying  entries  and  other  means, 
managed  to  cheat  my  employers  out  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  astonishing  old 
person  went  on  to  say  that  out  of  respect  for  my 
«lead  father,  whom  he  had  known  years  ago,  he 
had  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  sum  I  had 
embezzled,  and  having  met  me  in  the  street,  had 
given  me  the  chance  to  confess  my  crime,  and 
make  what  amends  I  could.  If  this  offer  had 
been  accepted  the  present  action  would  not  have 
been  taken,  but  I  had  replied  only  by  insulting 
language.  Since  then,  as  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  I  was  leading  a  highly  irregular  and 
improper  life,  it  had  been  decided  to  have  me 
arrested,  but  I  had  not  been  tracked  home  until 
the  day  before.  Some  other  formal  evidence  was 
then  given,  and  the  magistrate  asked  me  if  I 
had  anything  to  say.  Naturally  I  had  a  good 
deal. 

I  pointed  out  that  my  name  was  not  Edward 
Hall,  but  Guy  Leicester ;  that  I  was  a  journalist, 
and  had  never  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm 
named;  that  the  great  likeness  between  Hall  and 
myself  had  led  to  the  mistake,  and  that  I  demanded 
to  be  instantly  released. 

The  ma^strate  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  re- 
marked drily  that  business  was  not  done  in  exactly 
that  way,  and  I  was  remanded  for  a  week,  but 
was  released  on  bail  before  night. 

As  there  is  nothing  particularly  entertaining  in 
the  case,  I  may  as  well  pass  it  over  with  the 
observation  that  at  the  next  hearing  I  was 
triumphantly  discharged,  *'  without  a  stain  on  my 
character."  The  old  gentleman  ajwlogized  so 
humbly  to  mc,  and  was  so  entirely  cast  down  by 
his  mistake  that  I  could  not  bear  malice  against 
him,  and  we  shook  hands. 

"  But,**  said  he,  "  that  girl  you  weri  with  at 
Eichmond — she  was  always  about  with  Hall.  She 
gave  us  your  address,  and  said  you  were  the  man 
we  wanted." 

"Indeed,"!  remarked  with  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  heat  all  over  me ;  "  ah !  I  think  I  can 
Bee  why  she  was  so  very  anxious  to  go  to  Richmond 
now.** 

I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  Hall 
and  Miss  Blount  had  completely  disappeared  by 
the  time  I  had  proved  I  was  not  the  former  :  that 
goes  without  saying.  It  came  out  that  Hall  had 
discovered  the  police  to  be  on  his  track  just  before 
he  introduced  me  to  Kitty,  but  the  adroit  mysti- 
fication had  given  him  plenty  of  time  to  get  clear 
off,  and  the  police  had  as  usual  "  no  clue  whatever 
to  guide  them  in  their  investigations." 

YoT  myself,  the  excitement  and  worry  aj^gra- 
vatcd  my  nervous  disorder  so  much  that  I  was 
compelled  to  take  a  month's  holiday  in  the  country, 
as  I  ought  to  have  done  before.  My  brother  and 
my  uncle  were  pleased  to  see  me  brought  so  low, 
and  pointed  out  that  their  evil  predictions  were 
being  fulfilled.  As  for  my  unfortunate  connection 


with  Hall,  they  remarked  that  a  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps,  and  that  it  was  only  what 
I  might  expect.  My  religious  sister  contented 
herself  with  observing  that  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard;  and  so,  invigorated  by  fresh 
country  air,  and  soothed  by  domestic  sympathy 
and  love,  my  shattered  nerves  rapidly  grew  strong 
again,  and  at  the  month's  end  1  returned  to  my 
work  quite  restored  to  health. 


CHAPTER  n. 

QUITS. 

Some  years  passed  away,  and  this  unpleasant 
adventure  of  mine  became  a  dim  memory,  and  no 
more.  It  still  held  its  place  as  the  most  un- 
pleasant adventure  I  had  chanced  upon ;  but  my 
fife  was  a  busy  one,  and  I  had  many  other  adven- 
tures, pleasant  and  unpleasant,  to  think  about 
before  long.  I  was  twenty-eight ;  I  was  making 
a  fairly  good  income ;  I  had  ]Dublished  a  successful 
first  novel ;  my  hands  were  pretty  full  of  work, 
and  I  had  saved  a  little  money,  when  I  fell 
passionately  in  love  with  Juliet  Dimsdale.  Her 
father  was  a  sort  of  literary  dilettayite,  or  hanger- 
on  ;  a  man  who  had  earned  enough  to  retire  upon, 
by  doing  something  or  other  with  tallow  in  the 
City,  but  who  had  always  hankered  after  literary 
distinction  more  than  anything  else.  He  had 
published  (at  his  own  expense)  a  book  of  dread- 
fully feeble  **  Rhymes  and  Essays,"  the  "  Rhymes'* 
being  "  comic,'*  with  all  the  puns  duly  printed  in 
italics ;  and  the  '*  Essays"  satirical  and  humorous, 
with  the  salient  points  typographically  indicated 
in  the  same  fashion.  I  never  heard  of  anybody 
reading  this  work,  but  with  his  second  book 
Samuel  Dimsdale  struck  oil— or  tallow,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing.  His  pamphlet  upon  the 
"  Fluctuations  in  the  Tallow  Market  for  the  Last 
Twenty  Years,"  was  a  distinct  success ;  and  as  he 
knew  the  editor  of  the  Clarion,  on  which  paper  I 
was  then  principally  employed,  the  edict  went 
forth  that  it  was  to  be  reviewed  at  length  in  our 
columns.  None  of  us  knew  anythiusr  about  tallow, 
for  the  Clarion  was  not  a  mercantile  paper ;  but 
Brooks  and  I,  who  were  reviewing,  tossea  for  old 
Dimsdale's  pamphlet,  and  of  course  I  lost,  and 
had  to  do  it. 

This  involved  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the  Soap' 
hoilera*  Gazette  and  Tallow  Chronicle,  and  a  lunch 
to  little  Finigan,  the  editor  thereof,  who  told  me 
what  to  say,  only  stipulating  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  put  in  one  or  two  unimportant  mis- 
takes, that  ne  might  correct  them  in  his  own 
jmper  afterwards.  When  the  review  came  out  old 
Dimsdale  was  delighted,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  an  introduction  to  the  writer  of 
the  notice. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  wringing  my  hand  heartily, 
"  3'ou  are  young,  and  you  have  a  great  career 
before  you.  You  understand  the  tallow  trade  as 
only  a  genius  can,  and,  what  is  better,  you  write 
as  if  you  love  it.  Come  and  dine  with  me  on  Tues- 
day, and  we  will  have  a  good  evening's  talk  about 
it.** 

I  accepted  this  invitation,  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  telegraphing  an  excuse  before  the  time 
came ;  but  my  editor  prevailed  on  me  to  go. 

You  can  manage  him  with  a  little  tact/*  he 
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«aid.  ''He  doesn^i  ^ht  to  hear  yoa  talk,  he 
wants  yoa  to  listen,  and  praise  him.  He  will  give 
yon  a  good  dinner,  and  he  has  a  very  pretty 
daughter.  ** 

Juliet  Dimsdale  was  more  than  pretty ;  she  was 
handsome,  and  in  the  grand  style,  "  large,  lovely 
arms,  and  a  neck  like  a  tower,"  and  mnch  brown 
hair,  knotted  and  braided  and  tangled  about  her 
head.  She  looked  upon  me  with  the  most  pro- 
voking indifference  at  first,  and  I  judged  that  her 
€xperience  of  her  father*s  guests  had  not  been 
oheeiful.  I  let  off  one  or  two  test  remarks  during 
dinner,  and  observed  with  satisfaction  that  1  had 
puzzled  her. 

When  we  joined  her  in  the  drawing-room,  old 
Dimsdale  went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa,  with  his 
mouth  open,  and  we  were  left  to  entertain  each 
other. 

After  the  conversation  at  dinner,"  I  said,  to 
open  the  engagement, "  you  roust  think  that  I  am, 
fiituratively  speaking,  wrapped  up  in  tallow,  Miss 
Dimsdale." 

She  gave  me  a  bright  rapid  glance,  which 
seemed  to  go  quite  through  me,  and  come  out  at 
my  bock. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,",'she  replied ;  "  I  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  gentleman  who  fancied 
"P.Y.C."  had  something  to  do  with  racing — 
couldn't  know  much  about  tallow." 

**  But  I  thought  he  said  "  T.Y.C.,"  I  protested. 
" However,"  1  went  on^  "you  are  quite  right.  I 
am  an  impostor  so  far  as  tallow  is  concerned.  I 
had  to  get  all  the  information  at  second-hand,  and 
I  should  not  have  come  here  under  false  pre- 
tences if  it  had  not  been  for  your  friend,  Mr.  Hil- 
ditch,  my  editor;  he  urged  me  to  come,  and  I 
ahall  be  grateful  to  him  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hilditch  is  one  of  the  few  people  who 
visit  us  that  I  am  always  pleased  to  see,"  she  ex- 
claimed, ignoring  my  implied  compliment.  But 
why  did  he  urgeyouto  come,  if  you  didn't  want  ?  " 

**  He  thought,"  I  began,  putting  what  I  con- 
sidered was  a  world  of  tender  meaning  into  my 
voice,  "  that  I  shoidd  be  " 

Another  quick  glance  went  quite  through  m  e  a^ai  n , 
just  above  my  second  shirt-stud,  and  my  mind  be- 
came an  absolute  blank  as  to  the  end  of  my  sen- 
tence. I  stammered,  gasped,  and  was  silent ;  and 
some  time  after  she  told  me  that  this  confusion  of 
mine  was  the  most  satisfactory  compliment  I 
managed  to  pay  her  that  evening. 

After  this  we  got  on  remarkably  well,  and  when 
old  Dimsdale  awoke,  all  too  soon  for  me,  we  were 
deep  in  an  interesting  literary  discussion. 

"  Eh?  What's  that ? »'  said  the  old  man,  prick- 
ing  up  his  ears,  "  Buskin  ? — Carlyle— Tennyson  ? 
Ah,  I  was  well  up  in  all  of  them  a  few  years  ago, 
when  I  was  writing  my  first  book.  (Julie,  my 
dear,  get  Mr.  Leicester  a  copy  of  '  Bhymes  and 
Essays.')  I  assure  you  I  studied  them  thoroughlv 
— analyzed  them  you  know,  and  all  that.  Carlyle  s 
Btyle  IS  rugged  i  think,  but  I  like  the  'May 
Queen '  and  the  *  Psalm  of  Life,'  Eh  ?  O— ah— 
Longfellow,  so  it  is.  I'm  getting  rather  rusty 
now ;  but  I  used  to  know  'em  all." 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  occupy  one  hour  and 
a  half  in  convmcing  me  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  literature  at  ail,  a  task  which  need  not  have 
taken  a  third  of  the  time. 

When  1  rose  to  depart  he  expressed  himself 
highly  delighted  with  my  company,  and  recom- 


mended me  to  itdp  in  and  have  a  talk  about 
tallow,  or  books,  whenever  I  liked. 

"  I'm  a  Bohemian,"  he  said,  and  looking  at  his 
solid  respectable  figure,  arrayed  in  glossy  broad- 
cloth, I  had  great  diflBculty  in  repressing  a 
smile. 

I  *'  dropped  in  "  pretty  often,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, but  I  troubled  myself  no  more  about  tallow. 
Juliet  and  I  were  much  occupied  in  discovering 
how  many  tastes  we  had  in  common,  and  how 
very  similar  our  ideas  on  various  topics  seemed 
to  De,  and  how  very  sti-ange  it  was.  We  thought 
nothing  exactly  like  it  had  ever  happened  before  ! 

The  course  of  true  love  ran  remarkably  smooth, 
and  three  months  after  my  first  introduction  to 
her,  I  proposed  and  was  accepted,  subject  of 
course  to  "  Papa's  approval."  This  was  rather 
more  difficult  to  get  tnan  I  had  anticipated ;  the 
old  man  did  not  seem  so  delighted  at  the  pros- 

Eect  of  having  me  for  a  son-in-law,  as  I  thought 
e  should  have  done.  I  believe  he  had  come  to 
suspect  that  my  affection  for  tallow  was  not 
sincere. 

But  it  did  not  make  much  difference,  as  Juliet 
forced  him  to  say  yes  in  a  little  while,  by  the 
simple  feminine  expedient  of  making  his  life  a 
misery  to  him  till  he  did  so.  He  only  stipulated 
that  we  should  wait  a  year,  which  did  not  seem 
very  unreasonable. 

For  the  space  of  about  four  months,  then,  I 
was  a  jolly,  thriving  wooer,"  and  found  the 
character  suit  me  marvellously.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  mv  accursed  •*  douWe,"  whoso 
existence  I  had  completely  forgotten,  suddenly  re- 
appeared. 

He  was  waiting  outside  my  chambers  one  night 
when  I  came  home,  and  I  stood  aghast  at  his 
effrontery  in  daring  to  face  me  again.  When  he 
asked  me  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone  for  a 
five-pound  note,  I  confess  my  hasty  temper  got  the 
better  of  me,  and  I  proclaimed  my  opinion  of  him 
and  his  behaviour  with  consideraDle  force  and 
eloquence.  It  was  thrown  away  upon  him,  how- 
ever.  He  only  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  was  my  only  way  out  of  the  hobble,"  he 
said  calmly.  "If  1  had  been  arrested  I  shoidd 
have  been  imprisoned,  and  it  did  you  no  harm  in 
the  end.  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  I  could  have 
seen  any  other  way  of  escape.  I  am  sorry,  and 
that  ought  to  be  enough.  I  won't  bother  you 
again,  if  you  give  me  five  pounds  now." 

•*And  if  I  don't?**  I  asked,  suppressing  my 
passion  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  I  don't  care  to  threaten,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
must  see  that  I  am  more  like  you  than  ever,  and 
now  that  you  are  engaged''  (how  on  earth  hi  id 
the  villain  got  to  know  that?)  ''you  are  more 
vulnerable  than  you  were.  And  you  know  I  am 
not  very  scrupulous,  don't  you  ?  " 

If  you  don't  get  out  of  this  place  at  once  I 
will  throw  you  out,'*  I  said,  **  and  if  you  ever  show 
your  rascally  face  here  again,  1  will  give  you  in 
charge — now  be  off." 

I'm  not  going  without  the  money,"  he  said 
doggedly,  and  I  saw  he  was  calculating  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  the  nervous  invalid  he  had  known 
years  before. 

I  showed  him  his  error  in  the  briefest  and  most 
convincing  manner,  by  taking  him  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  and  hurling  him  far  into  tne  sooty  dark- 
ness of  Stane's  Inn  garden,  where  he  fell  with 
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|ome  force  against  a  pump  of  airgfi  of  a  wall,  or 
§oroethin^  of  the  kind. 
When  ne  raised  himself  he  came  slowly  and 

E sinfully  back  to  where  I  stood,  shook  his  fist  at 
le  savagely,  and  said— 

"  By  — —  you  shall  repent  this !  **  and  so  walked 

I  considered  that  "  forewarned  is  forearmed," 
find  did  not  disquiet  myself  about  the  menace. 

A  few  days  after  I  was  dressing  for  a  ball,  at 
which  I  was  to  meet  Juliet,  when  I  received  a 
jbelegram  to  say  that  my  brother  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  wished  to  see  me  at  once.  "  Start  by  night 
train,"  the  message  concluded. 

I  looked  at  mj  watch ;  there  was  just  time  to 

fet  to  the  terminns  in  a  cab;  but  what  about 
uliet  P  I  remembered  that  I  had  left  it  uncertain 
whether  I  should  go  to  the  ball  or  not,  as  it  was 
possible  I  mi^ht  have  been  detained  at  the  Olarion 
office.  I  decided  that  I  would  not  delay  to  write 
to  her  then,  but  would  do  so  in  the  train,  and  post 
the  letter  on  my  arrival.  I  reached  the  small 
station  of  Twybury,  eight  miles  from  my  brother's 
house,  at  half -past  two  in  the  morning,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  one  to 
meet  me,  but  I  reflected  that  perhaps  my  brother's 
illness  had  disorganized  the  household ;  and,  there 
being  no  fly  obtainable  at  Twybury  at  that  hour, 
i  trudged  the  eight  miles  in  a  vile  drizzle,  and 
reached  my  brother's  house  at  a  little  before  five 
o'clock  on  a  dark  winter  morning.  Nobody  seemed 
to  be  up,  and  I  could  make  nobody  hear  for  along 
time.  It  seemed  odd,  and  for  the  first  time  a  faint 
Buspicion  of  something  wrong  arose  in  my  mind. 

I  broke  a  window  with  some  gravel,  and  then 
heard  sounds  of  somebody  stirring.  Soon  the 
front  door  was  opened  with  a  rattle  of  bolts  and 
chains,  and  my  brother  himself  appeared  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  and  said  angrily :  "  What  the  mis- 
chief do  you  want  ?  " 

He  had  not  been  ill,  and  he  had  sent  no  telegram. 
X  stayed  with  him  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  we 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  sender  of  the  message. 
It  had  been  sent  from  Twybury,  but  the  postmis- 
tress there  had  not  noticed  anything  peculiar 
about  the  person  who  had  handed  it  in ;  so  far  as 
phe  remembered  he  was  a  stranger,  but  that  was 
all  she  knew. 

I  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  trick  was 
Hall's,  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  him  anywhere, 
and  my  brother  comforted  me  by  remarking  it  was 
well  he  had  done  nothing  worse*  as  it  was  clear 
be  was  a  perfectly  unscrupulous  scoundrel 

When  I  got  back  to  my  chambers  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  the  two  letters  I  had  written  to 
Juliet  from  my  brother's  house  Iving  on  my  table. 

hey  had  not  been  opened,  and  were  simply  re- 
addressed  to  me  in  Jufiet's  handwriting.  What  on 
earth  did  it  mean  ?  My  heart  misgave  me  horribly. 
Why  had  I  not  come  back  before  P 

I  rushed  off  to  Dimsdale's  house ;  there  was 

Cbraw  laid  down  in  the  street  in  front  of  it.  Good 
eavens — was  Juliet  ill  ?  I  bounded  up  the  steps, 
and  at  my  first  low  knock  a  stalwart  footman 
appeared.  He  did  not  seem  surprised  to  see  me, 
but  he  said : 

**  Orders  not  to  let  you  in,  sir— can't  do  it,  sir— 
©o  use»  sir,"  and  shut  the  door  in  my  face. 

Half-crazed,  I  liew  to  Hilditch's  house.  He 
came  out  at  once. 

"  I  am  surprised  to  see  you,"  he  said,  "  I  hoped 
I  should  never  set  eyes  on  you  again." 


"  Good  God/*  1  cried,  "am  t  mad,  or  is  evdry- 
body  else  ?  What  has  happened  P  I  have  just  got 
back  from  the  country,  where  I  was  sent  on  a 
fool's  errand,  and  I  know  notbiug  of  what  has 
occurred,  except  that  whatever  it  is.  Hall  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.** 

"Hall?"  he  asked.  "What!  your  double  as 
you  call  him  ? — ^But  no,  it  couldn't  be.  Where  do 
you  say  you  were  on  Wednesday  night  at  half -past 
eleven  o'clock  ? 

"  In  the  mail-train,  going  down  to  Twybury  in 
Loamshire,at  the  summons  of  a  forged  telegram," 
I  replied. 

He  passed  his  hand  confusedly  across  liis  fore- 
head. "I  can't  believe  it,"  he  muttered,  with  a  look 
of  absolute  bewilderment,  "I  can't  believe  it.  I  was 
at  Turner's  ball,  and  I  could  swear  you  were 
there." 

"  I  wasn*t ;  it  must  have  been  Hall,"  I  cried  in 
an  agony ;  "  I  had  seen  him  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  we  Quarrelled.  But  what  happened  P  Tell 
me  quickly,  if  you  don't  want  to  drive  me  mad." 

He  caught  something  of  taj  excitement^  my 
story  began  to  look  possible  to  him.  In  a  few 
words  he  told  me  that  there  had  been  a  dreadful 
scene^at  the  ball.  Old  Dimsdale  and  liis  daughter 
were 'standing  near  him  in  an  interval  of  the 
dancing,  when  J— as  he  and  everybody  else 
thought — had  pushed  rudely  throngh  the  crowd, 
and  being  clearly  much  the  worse  for  liquor,  had 
disgracefully  insulted  and  abused  both  Juliet  and 
her  father,  and  had  escaped  before  the  snrrounding 
spectators  had  recovered  from  their  astonish* 
ment. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst ;  the  shock  had  been 
too  much  for  the  old  man,  and  he  was  now  lying 
at  the  point  of  death,  his  doctor  being  of  opinion 
that  apoplexy  or  paralysis  might  supervene  at  any 
moment. 

When  Hilditch  had  concluded  his  story,  I  felt 
like  a  man  on  whose  head  a  large  balk  of  timber 
has  suddenly  fallen.  I  could  not  speak — I  could 
not  reason — I  could  not  even  think.  I  remember 
that  I  stretched  out  both  my  arms,  and  grasped 
wildly  at  nothing.  Then  Hilditch  led  me  into  his 
study  and  gave  me  a  glass  of  brandy,  after  which 
I  was  able  to  tell  him  all  that  I  knew.  He  had 
been  aware  of  my  former  adventure  with  Hall, 
and  after  hearing  me  to  the  end  in  silence»  he  got 
up  and  shook  hands  with  me  warmly. 

"I  believe  what  you  have  told  me,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  will  do  all  1  can  for  you.  I  will  call  at 
Dimsdale's  and  see  Juliet  to-morrow  morning—it 
is  too  late  to-night—and  I  will  come  on  to  your 
chambers  at  once.  Now  go  home  and  go  to  bed, 
or  you  will  be  ill." 

I  left  him,  but  I  neither  went  home  nor  to  bed. 
I  felt  it  would  be  too  ghastly  a  mockery.  I 
wandered  about  the  streets  all  nighty  making 
Dimsdale's  house  my  centre  of  operations,  and 
returning  there  to  jjaze  at  the  windows,  eveiy 
few  hours.  The  City's  pulse  went  gradually 
down  from  fever  at  twelve  to  catalepsy  at  lour; 
was  intermittent  again  at  five,  and  rose  to  the 
normal  beat  at  seven,  when  a  long  bar  of  pale 
orange  colour,  dividing  the  leaden  clouds  in  the 
East,  proclaimed  to  all  whom  it  might  concern 
that  day  had  really  dawned.  I  could  not  possibly 
expect  to  see  Hilditch  before  noon ;  but  my  night's 
wandering  had  not  been  without  effect;  every 
nerve  in  my  body  cried  out  for  rest.   I  went  to 
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Ay  chambers  and  cast  myself  down  as  I  was  da 
my  sofa,  and  &ve  and  a  half  hours  after  (it  seemed 
only  a  short  three  minntes  to  me)  Hilditch  awoke 
me.    I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  no  good  news. 

"  I  have  done  what  I  could,"  he  said,  **  but  until 
her  father  is  out  of  danger  it  is  no  use  talking  to 
Juliet.  She  is  in  an  agony  of  remorse  about  him, 
thinks  she  has  neglecteid  him,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it ;  and  the  fact  is,  we  must  wait  and  hope." 

•*  But  does  she  still  believe  it  was  I  who  came 
drunk  to  the  ball,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  " 
I  exclaimed.   "  Did  you  explain  ?  " 

"Yes— yes"  he  replied,  "I  explained  every- 
thing ;  but  her  father's  illness  has  swept  you  and 
everything  else  out  of  her  mind  for  the  present, 
and  I  really  couldn't  tell  if  she  understooa  me  or 
not-   We  must  wait  now — it  is  all  we  can  do." 

I  don't  know  how  I  managed  to  live  througb 
the  next  week.  Without  Hilditch  I  should  never 
have  done  it,  I  am  sure ;  but  he  called  at  Dims- 
dale^s  every  day  and  brought  me  reports,  and 
though  they  were  always  the  same  as  the  first, 
they  were  something  to  look  forward  to.  I  gave 
him  before  the  week  was  out  proof  positive  of  the 
truth  of  my  story,  and  this  was  circulated  among 
my  friends ;  and  my  character,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  was  cleared.  But  Juliet  refused  to  hear 
my  name  mentioned,  and  once  after  Hilditch  had 
heen  more  than  usually  insistent  on  my  behalf,  she 
exclaimed  passionately  

**  I  don't  care  whether  he  did  it  or  not.  It  was 
a  man  with  his  face,  and  I  shall  hate  him  for 
ever." 

After  this  I  began  to  despair;  and  my  only 
comfort  was  to  see  the  detectives  whom  I  had  em- 
ployed to  hunt  Hall  down,  and  to  urge  them  to 
renewed  exertions.  I  had  faith  that  if  I  could 
capture  the  actual  offender  Juliet  would  relent. 
But  my  detectives  were  not  those  of  the  three 
volume  novelist.  They  were  the  ordinary  sort. 
They  were  always  on  the  scent,  they  were  always 
in  x>ossession  of  an  important  clue.  They  were 
always  energetic  and  mysterious,  and  they  would 
never  in  a  thousand  years  have  caught  anybody. 

At  the  end  of  this  wretched  week  a  story  of 
mine,  written  long  before,  appeared  in  the  Clarion, 
and  created  some  sensation.  It  contained  an 
exposure  of  some  of  the  dealings  of  low  pawn- 
brokers with  their  poorer  customers,  and  it  was 
quoted  and  talked  of  right  and  left.  A  question 
founded  upon  it  was  even  asked  in  parliament, 
and  evoked  an  answer  no  more  oracular  and  un- 
intelligible than  usual.  More  than  this,  it  came  to 
light  tnat  one  of  the  principal  offenders  aimed  at 
was  recognized  by  his  neighbours,  and  had  his 
windows  broken  in  consequence.  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  this  man  with  the  writer  of  an 
anonymous  letter  which  I  then  received,  informing 
me  that  I  was  a  marked  man,  that  my  face  was 
well  known,  and  that  I  should  do  well  to  prepare 
for  death.  But  I  had  once  or  twice  before  received 
such  missives,  and  did  not  attach  any  particular 
importance  to  this  specimen. 

Another  week  passed,  and  still  there  was  no 
change  and  no  relief  for  me.  Old  Dimsdale  was 
no  better,  Jnliet  no  less  obdurate,  and  the  detec- 
tives were  no  nearer  finding  Hall.  I  had  received 
another  anonymous  letter  of  so  truculent  a  cha- 
racter, that  I  handed  it  to  the  police ;  and  as  I 
had  also  noticed  an  ill-favoured  rascal  lurking 
about  near  my  chambers  in  Stane's  Inn  after 


dark  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  requested  the 
policeman  on  that  beat  to  keep  his  eye  npon  the 
place. 

One  night  I  went  home  earlier  than  usual,  as  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do  that  could  be  best 
done  in  the  solitude  of  m^  chambers ;  and  work 
was  the  only  thing  that  did  me  any  good  at  this 
time.  My  ill-favoured  friend  was  not  on  guard, 
but.  looking  out  of  my  windows  two  hours  later, 
I  tnought  I  saw  his  slouching  figure  near  the 
door.  A  few  minutes  after  a  heavy  step  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  there  was  aloud  knock  at  my  door. 
I  took  my  poker,  and  said,  "  Come  in,"  fully  ex- 
pecting to  see  my  truculent  pawnbroker. 

But  it  was  Hall,  who  walxed  jauntily  in,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  Instinctively  I  raised 
the  poker,  but  even  as  I  did  so  he  lifted  his  right 
hand,  in  which  I  saw  the  glitter  of  metal,  and 
covered  me  with  a  small  revolver. 

"  I  came  prepared  for  violence,"  he  said  quietly, 
"  and  I  would  as  soon  shoot  you  as  not.  Drop 
that  poker,  or  I  will  tire." 

The  table  was  between  us,  anil  he  had  me  at 
a  disadvantage.  I  laid  the  poker  on  the  table,  and 
said — 

*•  What  do  you  want  with  me  P  " 

During  the  r&st  of  the  interview  his  eyes  never 
left  me  for  a  single  second,  nor  did  his  fingers 
cease  to  play  about  the  trigger  of  his  weapon. 

"  Of  course  it  is  war  between  us  at  present,* 
he  said,  and  you  have  lost  the  first  battle.  I 
have  settled  with  you  for  pitching  me  out  of  doors, 
and  I  bear  no  malice.  I  don't  want  to  bother  yon 
any  more,  if  you  are  reasonable.  I  want  money 
— I  want  you  to  send  those  cursed  detectives  about 
their  business — I  want  you  to  leave  me  alone ; 
and  then  I  will  leave  you  alone,  except  when  I 
want  a  sovereign  or  so,  which  will  not  be  very 
often.   What  do  you  say  P  " 

"  That  you  are  an  impudent,  cowardly,  mur- 
derous hound,  and  that  I  will  make  no  terms  with 
sucA  a  villain." 

He  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  I  don't  mind  mere  abuse,"  he  said.  "  You  are 
out  of  temper  now,  but  you  had  better  reflect  for 
a  few  minutes.  If  you  do  not  accept  my  terms, 
I  swear  I  will  never  leave  you  alone  again.  You 
have  seen  a  little  of  what  I  can  do.  1  will  make 
your  life  a  burden  to  you.  Don't  flatter  yourself 
that  your  detectives  are  pressing  me  hard.  I 
could  dodge  them  for  twenty  years,  if  need  were; 
but  it  is  rather  a  nuisance,  and  I  don't  see  why  1 
should  be  compelled  to  dodge  at  all.  Give  me  a 
ten-pound  note  now  and  then  when  I  am  hard 
up ;  swear  by  all  you  hold  sacred  that  you  will 
not  have  me  arrested,  and  I  will  not  annoy  you 
again.  Bef use,  and  I  will  drag  you  down  and 
ruin  you,  as  surely  as  my  name  is  Hall.  Yon 
can*t  deceive  me.  I  have  had  you  under  strict 
surveillance  for  months,  and  I  know  all  about 
you,  and  I  know,  too,  that  a  few  more  scenes 
such  as  that  at  Turner's  ball  would  ruin  you  with 
mostof  your  friends,  whateveryou  might  say  ordo." 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  remember  that 
I  made  no  answer  whatever  to  this  speech.  I  was 
inclined  to  think  it  might  be  disagreeably  near  the 
truth,  but  no  amount  of  physical  or  mental  torture 
would  have  induced  me  to  hold  any  parley  with 
this  loathsome  creature.  My  silence  annoyed 
him  more  than  any  speech,  and  I  think  he  saw 
that  his  case  was  hopeless. 
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"  Yon  dog !  "  he  said  savagely,  "  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  shoot  yon  now,  as  I  have  shot  your 
betters." 

He  pointed  the  revolver  at  my  head,  and  we 
looked  in  each  other's  eves. 

**  Afler  all,"  he  said,  lowering  his  pistol,  "  snch 
a  death  would  be  too  good  for  you.  I  shall  have 
more  fun  out  of  you  the  other  way.  War  let  it 
be  henceforward,  and  war  to  the  knife.  I  have 
your  key  in  my  pocket.  I  shall  lock  your  door 
as  I  go,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  follow  me. 
You  see,  I  think  of  everything.  Good-night; 
and,  take  my  word  for  it.  you  will  live  to  repent 
to-night*8  work  to  the  last  day  of  your  life! " 

He  backed  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke,  still 
covering  me  with  the  revolver.  Once  outside, 
with  one  quick  movement  he  sent  the  "oak*' 
crashing  to,  and  I  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock. 
I  rushed  to  the  window;  it  was  too  high  for  a 
leap;  I  was  half-mad  with  impotent  fury.  He 
came  out  into  the  gas-light  below,  and,  looking 
up,  smiled  at  me.  I  shall  never  forget  that  face, 
so  like  my  own,  showing  pale  in  the  flickering  gas- 
light, with  the  ghastly  smile  of  triumphant  hate 
upon  it  that  it  was  destined  never  to  lose  again. 

For  a  figure  slouched  out  of  the  shadow  behind 
him,  and  raising  aloft  in  both  hands  some  sort  of 
weapon,  shouted  the  words— 

"  Take  that  from  the  pawnbroker ! "  and  sent  it 
with  a  horrible,  dull  thud  into  the  back  of  Hall's 
head. 

He  did  not  cry  or  groan,  or  make  the  slightest 
sound;  he  fell  dead  on  his  face,  and  the  pawn- 
broker, turning  to  make  his  escape,  ran  into  the 
arms  of  my  policeman. 

I  thought  my  double  and  I  were  quits  at  last. 

In  about  a  year  from  that  time  I  married  Juliet 
Dimsdalc.  Her  father  had  quite  recovered  from 
his  illness,  but  a  not  uncommon  consequence  of 
such  seizures  as  his  had  followed.  His  mind  was 
a  perfect  blank  as  to  his  long  illness  and  the  cause 
of  it.  The  last  thing  he  remembered  was  a  glass 
of  brown  sherry,  taken  before  he  started  for  the 
ball. 

Neither  Juliet  nor  I  ever  cared  to  help  him  to 
remember  more. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
OOOD-BYE  TO  Kfl. 

MY  heroine  was  one  of  those  women— and 
there  are  many  such — to  whom  intrigues 
and  deception  are  a  real  pleasure.  No  sooner  had 
Janet  Maxwell  left  her  than  she  began  to  consider 
very  seriously  how  she  could  best  turn  to  account 
the  story  that  had  just  been  related  to  her.  To 
say  that  she  had  not  felt  that  story  keenly  would 
be  incorrect.  Violet  was  false  and  worldly  and 
seltish,  but  there  was  one  spot  of  reality  and  truth 
in  her  character.  She  was  very  genuinely  in 
love  with  Kit.  She  had  struggled  and  striven 
against  this  love ;  she  was  angry  with  herself  for 


it ;  it  stood  in  the  way  of  all  her  plans  and  pro- 

I'ects ;  it  worried  and  tormented  her  more  than  she 
lad  any  idea  that  such  a  thing  could  have  done, 
and  yet  she  could  not  help  herself  nor  get  over  it 
And  now  Janet's  story  adaed  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  this  unwelcome  affection.  With  careful  self- 
torture  she  pictured  that  past  love-making  over 
and  over  again  to  herself — tnose  kisses,  those  words 
which  Janet  had  told  her  "  had  burnt  themselves 
into  her  memory  for  ever."  Did  she  herself  not 
understand  what  they  were?  She  knew  well 
enough  that  her  taunt  to  Janet  was  a  true  one — 
that  Kit  must  have  sought  the  heiress  for  her 
money,  whilst  she — Violet — ^he  sought  for  herself 
alone,  and  because  he  really  loved  her ;  and  yet — 
and  yet,  though  she  could  forgive  him,  she  could 
not  forgive  the  woman  who  had  once  thrilled  and 
trembled  beneath  the  same  caresses  that  not  an 
hour  ago  had  been  showered  upon  herself !  Aa 
she  thought  of  these  things,  Violet  Clayton  lay 
and  writhed  upon  her  bed  in  an  agony  of  rage  and 
jealousy,  and  she  hated  Janet  Maxwell  with  a 
great  hatred.  And  yet  above  all  her  misery,  which 
was  very  reaU  Violet  was  glad  that  she  knew  of 
this  story  of  Janet's.  For  here,  of  course,  was  an 
easy  excuse,  and  a  very  romantic  one,  for  breaking 
off  her  relations  with  Kit,  for  she  had  in  no  way 
forgotten  that  she  had  just  engaged  herself  to 
marry  David  Lennard,  and  that  she  had  to  meet 
Kit  Barrington  before  breakfast  to  tell  him  so. 
Her  engagement  to  David  was  to  be  kept  a  secret 
for  the  present;  that  she  had  insisted  upon. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  my  heroine  had 
by  this  time  got  herself  into  a  very  pretty  pre- 
dicament, and  that  her  path  was  fraught  with 
considerable  danger  on  every  side;  but  these 
difficulties  in  no  way  daunted  or  dismayed  her. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  unlucky  penchaut  for 
Kit,  in  which  her  feelings  so  often  got  the  better 
of  her  reason,  Violet  would  have  positively  enjoyed 
the  crooked  paths  along  which  she  had  chosen  to 
walk.  As  it  was,  she  was  not  quite  easy  in  her 
mind;  something  like  terror  filled  her  heart  as 
she  thought  of  the  morning's  interview  which  lay 
before  her.  She  feared  Kit's  anger  somewhat,  but 
much  more  did  she  fear  his  love,  for  she  knew  that 
with  him  she  became  a  different  woman  altogether, 
and  she  dreaded  her  own  weakness  which  she 
knew  that  he  was  aware  of. 

Kit  Barrington  was  up  with  the  lark,  so  as  to  be 
in  time  for  his  appointment  with  Violet.  It  was 
eight  o'clock  when  he  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  gravel  walk  where  only  the  night  before  he 
had  held  her  to  his  heart,  and  it  was  a  quarter  to 
nine  before  he  saw  her  coming  down  the  garden 
in  the  sunlight  to  meet  him.  He  might  have 
known  that  such  un punctuality  argued  ominously 
for  him.  A  woman  who  goes  to  meet  the 
man  she  loves  with  a  glad  heart  is  always  the 
first  to  keep  the  appointment ;  the  man  ia  often 
five,  ten,  or  eveu  fit  teen  minutes  late ;  he  has  had 
to  hurry  through  his  business,  to  write  an  urgent 
letter  before  he  started,  or,  perhaps,  some  one 
came  in  and  delayed  him  just  as  he  was  setting 
out.  But  the  woman  is  always  in  time.  She  has 
been  probably  sitting  with  her  bonnet  on  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  hand  is  on  the  hour, 
lest  she  should  seem  too  eager,  and  yet  starting 
off  the  instant  the  clock  has  struck  lest  she  should 
be  too  late — a  triumph  which  she  rarely  enjo3'8. 
But  Violet  had  been  awake  all  night,  and  had  got 
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np  at  six  o'clock,  and  yet  it  was  a  quarter  to  nine 
before  she  could  summon  up  her  courage  to  go 
out  to  keep  her  appointment  with  Kit  Barrington. 
She  had  put  on  a  shady  straw  hat  and  a  pair  of 
loose  gardening  gloves,  and  came  sauntering  down 
the  garden  with  a  beating,  frightened  heart.  Kit 
went  forward  eagerly  to  meet  her. 

"  How  late  you  are  ?  I  thought  you  were  never 
coming.  Well,  darling,  what  have  you  got  to  tell 
iTic?**  and  he  drew  her  into  the  shelter  of  the 
shrubbery  walk.  "  You  look  so  serious  one  would 
think  you  had  decided  against  me,"  ho  added, 
with  a  half-nervous  laugh,  aa  Violet  did  not  speak. 
*•  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  must  forget  all 
about  last  night,"  said  Violet  at  last,  in  a  low, 
trembling  voice. 

**  Indeed  !  You  are  very  kind,  Mies  Clayton ;  I 
notice  that  to  forget  all  about  things  is  your 
favourite  method  of  getting  over  any  little  diffi- 
culty in  your  way.  May  I  ask  why  forgetfulness 
is  to  be  peculiarly  practised  on  this  occasion  ?  " 
Violet  drew  up  her  head  with  a  look  of  offended 
dignity. 

"  Since  last  night,  Mr.  Barrington,  I  have  heard 
something  that  has  completely  changed  my  feelings 
towards  you,"  she  said,  in  a  cold,  hard  voice. 

"  Indeed,  and  what  may  that  be.  Miss  Clayton  ?  " 
asked  her  lover,  mocking  her  voice  and  manner. 

•*  Janet  has  told  me." 

"  Oh  !  so  that  story  has  come  out  ?  Well,  I  am 
not  surprised.  My  dear  child,  Janet  Maxwell 
chose  to  throw  herself  at  my  head  in  rather  a 
marked  manner  two  years  ago,  and,  as  I  am  a  poor 
devil,  and  she  has  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  I  was 
fool  enough  to  think  it  rather  a  piece  of  good  luck, 
and  to  fancy  I  could  like  her  well  enough  to  marry 
her." 

"  And  the  Miss  Mackenzie  you  nearly  ran  away 
with?" 

Kit  Barrington  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and 
then  he  laughed. 

'*  I  see  you  know  the  whole  story,  Violet !  Well, 
I  confess  that  was  a  stupid  business  altogether. 
I  meant  to  have  told  you,  of  course,  and  I  would 
rather  have  given  you  my  own  version  of  it.  The 
truth  is,  I  was  very  hard  up.  I  thought  I  would 
try  and  get  a  rich  wife  to  help  me  out  of  my 
troubles.  I  cared  for  neither  of  those  women  in 
the  least — I  wanted  their  money.  It  is  not  heroic, 
of  course,  but  it  is  human  nature ;  but  I  can  have 
no  mercenary  motives  with  you,  Violet, — my 
darling!  my  little  pet?"  and  Kit's  deep  voice 
trembled  and  shook  as  he  took  both  her  hands  in 
his.  "  I  swear  to  you  that  I  love  you  with  my 
whole  lieart  I  As  thert?  is  a  God  above  us,  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  never  loved  any  woman  in  my  life 
as  1  love  you — and  you  know  it,  my  darling — you 
know  it  very  well !  " 

And  Violet,  though  she  trembled  at  his  pas- 
sionate words,  yet  shook  off  his  hands  impatiently 
and  angrily.  Her  little  flimsy  excuse  of  Janet's 
story,  which  she  had  hoped  would  have  served  her 
purpose,  had  f.iiled  her  utterly,  in  the  face  of  those 
strong  earnest  words  of  love.  The  truth,  the  ugly 
bare  truth,  would  have  to  be  told  him  after  all; 
and  Violet  did  so  dislike  saying  disagreeable 
things !  it  was  very  hard  on  her,  she  felt — still, 
she  nad  been  partly  prepared  for  such  a  contin- 
gency, and  had  ^iven  some  little  thought  to  tho 
raanuer  of  the  telling  of  it 


"It  can  never,  never  be  !*'  she  began,  with  a 
sigh,  unconsciously  using  the  same  form  of  words 
with  which,  months  ago,  she  had  dismissed  her 
father's  weak-minded  curate ;  and  she  looked  up 
into  Kit's  face  with  the  same  tearful  eyes  and 
the  same  little  tremor  in  her  voice,  which 
had  on  that  occasion  afforded  some  faint 
gleams  of  hope  to  that  discomforted  young 
divine.  She  could  not  be  natural !  even  now, 
when  her  heart  and  her  happiness  were  really  at 
stake,  she  was  still,  to  herself,  the  interesting  and 
unfortunate  heroine  acting  through  her  little  part 
with  picturesque  and  graceful  effect.  Some  women 
are  made  so— perpetually  acting !  They  may  be 
charming,  loving,  lovable ;  they  may  be  tearfully 
persuasive  or  playfuUj  arch ;  they  may  win  you 
by  their  sighs,  or  fascinate  you  by  their  smiles ; 
but,  through  it  all,  often  almost  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  they  are  actresses,  still  playing  out 
their  parts  with  every  shade  of  manner  which 
experience  and  imagination  can  bring  to  bear  on 
the  subject  in  hand.  Violet  Clayton  loved  Kit 
Barrington  as  much  as  she  was  capable  of  loving 
anything  in  the  world  after  herself,  and  she  was 
wi&ully  throwing  away  her  one  chance  of  happi- 
ness. She  had  deliberately  accepted  a  man  sne 
did  not  care  for,  for  the  sake  of  his  money,  and 
she  was  now  forced  to  lower  herself  for  ever,  in 
Kit's  eyes,  by  telling  him  so ;  and  yet,  by  this  time, 
she  had  almost  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  a 
persecuted  and  in  j  ured  damsel ,  virtuously  resigning 
the  man  she  loved,  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  stem  and 
unpalatable  duty.  "I  am  very  unhappy,"  she 
said,  and  there  was  a  little  catch  in  her  voice, 
like  a  half-sob,  as  she  spoke.  '  "  I  have  tried  hard 
to  act  for  the  best,  I  have  tried  to  do  right.  It  is 
sad  for  me  to  give  you  up,  but  it  would  be 
much  worse  to  marry  you,  and bringall  the  miseries 
and  poverty  upon  you.  You  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  be  poor — I  do,  and  it  is  dreadful,  dreadful ! 
I  can  never  face  it  again,  myself,  much  less  bring 
it  upon  you ;  you  will  be  grateful  to  me,  some  day, 
for  saving  you  from  it.  You  will  find  someone  else, 
by-and-by,  who  will  have  some  money,  and  who 
will  not  be  such  a  clog  on  you  as  I  should  be.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  you  to  have  married 
Janet!  and,  as  for  me,  my  fate  is  settled — and  it 
is  better  as  it  is  " 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  P  "  interrupted  Kit 
suddenly,  with  a  lowering  brow.  "  What  are  you 
saying  these  things  to  me  for  P  I  am  the  best 
judge  of  what  is  good  for  myself — and  what  is 
the  fate  you  have  so  comfortably  settled  for 
yourself?  '*  A  moment's  pause,  and  then  Violet 
very  slowly  drew  off  her  plove,  and  silently  laid 
her  hand,  with  its  sparkling  load  of  diamonds, 
upon  his  sleeve.  The  action  was  perfect ;  it  was 
almost  dramatic.  She  had  planned  it  over  night, 
and  she  carried  it  out  with  the  utmost  finish  in 
every  detail  of  look  and  action.  She  had  not, 
however,  quite  counted  upon  the  effect  of  the  little 
scene  upon  her  audience.  Kit  caught  her  wrist 
with  a  violence  for  which  she  was  little  pre- 
pared. 

"  Ah ! "  he  said  with  a  long-dravm  breath  between 
his  teeth,  and  then  his  whole  face  blazed  up  with  a 
fury  of  scorn  and  rage.  "  So  this  is  what  you 
mean,  is  it  ?  You  have  sold  yourself  for  money 
to  David  Lennard,  you  poor,  mean,  base,  con- 
temptible creature.** 

"  bon't,  dout !  you  hurt  me,"  she  cried,  really 
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frightened,  and  trying  to  free  her  wrist  from  his 
grasp. 

•  **  Hurt  yon  I  I  wonder  that  anything  can  hurt 
you,  you  heartless,  soulless  thing.  80,  all  along 
you  have  been  angling  for  the  rich  lover,  and 
taming  the  cold  shoulder  on  the  poor  one,  though 
yon  love  him — for  you  know  you  do !  Now  I  can 
Bee  through  you ;  now  I  can  appreciate  you  fully, 
and  upon  my  word,  Miss  Clayton,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you.  I  have  had  a  real  escape.  I  am 
very  sensible  for  your  forbearance  in  refusing  the 
honour  of  my  poor  hand." 

He  dropped  her  wrist,  and  made  her  a  low 
mocking  bow,  more  galling  to  her  than  all  his  re- 

g roaches.  With  a  cry  of  real  paiu,  she  covered 
er  face  with  her  hands. 

"  How  harsh  I  how  cruel  you  are !  "  she  cried. 
*'  Why  am  I  worse  than  vou  ?  Not  five  minutes 
ago  you  yourself  acknowledged  that  you  yourself 
wanted  a  rich  wife.  Every  one  marries  for  money 
now.  You  can't  afford  to  many  a  poor  girl  like 
me.  Why  is  my  engagement  to  Mr.  Lennard 
more  dreadful  than  was  yours  to  Janet  P  " 

Kit  was  silent  There  are  certainly  many  things 
which  appear  to  a  man  perfectly  simple  and  for- 
givable wnen  he  does  them  himself,  but  which  seem 
to  him  positively  revolting  in  a  woman.  Violet's 
argument  was  rather  unanswerable.  Kit  turned 
away  from  her  coldly. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  do  as  you  like,"  he  said ; 
"but  perhaps  you  will  remember  that  when  I 
proposed  to  Janet — for  her  money,  of  course,  I  will 
grant. you  that — was  not  at  the  time  desperately 
Ui  love  with  some  one  else,  as  you  are,"  he 
added,  suddenly  turning  towards  and  bending 
down  to  look  into  her  downcast  face. 

Violet  sighed. 
:     Kit,  let  us  part  friends,"  she  said,  drawing 
near  to  him,  clasping  her  hands  together,  and 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  her  sweet  eyes  all 
heavy  with  unshed  tears. 

.  So  lovely,  so  innocent,  so  tonchingly  piteous  did 
she  look,  that  he  could  not  but  relent  and  believe 
in  her  to  a  certain  extent  And  she  meant  what 
she  said.  She  di^I  not  want  to  quarrel  with  him, 
she  wanted  to  be  friends  with  every  one;  and 
.with  him  most  of  all.  If  she  could  have  kept  his 
love  and  married  her  rich  lover  as  well,  she  would 
have  liked  it.  She  was  determined  not  to  marry 
Kit,  but  his  caresses  and  words  of  love  were  infi- 
nitely dear  to  her. 

**  Don't  quarrel  with  me.   Let  us  be  friends." 

"  Friends !"  herepeated,  a  little  bitterly,  and  yet 
moved  somewhat  by  her  sweet  beauty  and  soft 
words,  "how  fond  you  women  are  of  offering 
friendship  to  a  man  who  asks  for  love  I  But  you 
don't  believe  in  it  yourself.  You  know  perfectly 
that  no  man  worth  caring  for  would  accept  such 
a  bargain.  No,  Violet,  1  cannot  be  your  frien^ 
but  your  lover  X  am,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  my 
life,  whether  you  like  it  or  no.  I  will  leave  you 
to  your  engagement  with  the  rich  man  you  don't 
care  for,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  you 
never  will  carry  it  out ;  for  you  love  me,  Violet, 
and  I  think  that  when  I  am  gone  you  will  bitterly 
regret  this  morning's  work." 

•*  Why  should  you  go  ?  You  dont  mean  to  goP" 
she  broke  in  excitedly. 

**  Yes,  surely,  I  mean  to  go.   I  shall  leave  Lan- 
frew  this  morning." 

"  Oh !  Kit,  why  not  stay  and  let  everything  go 
on  as  usual  P  "  she  cried,  in  real  dismay. 


"And  watch  Lennard's  love-making F  Thank 
you,  no.  What  can  you  be  made  of  to  dream  of 
such  a  thing?  Good  heavens!  what  an  extra- 
ordinary creature  a  woman  is." 

Violet  began  to  cry  softly.  Kit  Barrington 
drew  her  into  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  passion- 
ately once  or  twic^ ;  but  he  did  not  ask  her  again 
to  marry  him.  Her  character  had  possibly  become 
too  clearly  revealed  to 'him  for  that  But  he 
whispered  a  few  fond  words  in  her  ear,  and,  with 
a  final  "Good-bye,  you  selfish,  worldly  little 
beauty,"  he  left  her,  and  went  into  the  house. 
.  Kit  Barrington  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  that 
morning.  He  went  into  his  uncle's  dressing-room 
before  he  came  down,  and  saying  shortly  that  his 
morning's  letters  called  him  to  town  rather  sud- 
denly, bade  good-bye  to  him  there  and  then,  and 
was  half-way  to  the  station  before  pretty  Violet,  in 
her  fresh  morning  dress,  with  every  trace  of  tears 
wiped  carefully  away  from  her  face,  came  down 
into  the  breakfast-room,  where  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  already  assembled. 


CHAPTER  X. 
CONFESSIONS. 

Three  days  later,  behold  my  heroine  on  her  knees 
in  Mrs.  Barrington's  little  morning-room,  her 
pretty  hair  all  ruflBed,  her  cheeks  flushed,  her 
'  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  her  trembling  hands 
clasped  together  with  a  pretty,  deprecating  earnest- 
ness. 

"  I  never  could  have  believed  it  of  you,  Violet— 
never!"  her  godmother  was  repeating  excitedly 
for  the  twentieth  time. 

"  How  could  I  help  his  falling  in  love  vnth  meP 
Oh,  please,  please,  don't  be  angiy  with  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Barrington !  ** 

"I  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  such  a 
thing ;  and  you  knew  all  about  Janet,  too.  5h, 
Violet !  how  could  you  steal  away  another  girl's 
lover  P" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  was  quite  amazed  at  my- 
self when  he  followed  me  out  into  the  garden,  and 
told  mo  he  loved  me.  I  could  hardly  oelieve  my 
ears,  I  was  so  astonished.  I  tried  to  refuse  him, 
but  I  could  not  say  no ;  I  tried  hard,  but  it  gave 
me  such  a  pain  here;  '*  and  Violet  pressed  her 
little  hands  upon  her  heart  with  such  a  tonchingly 
appealing  look,  that  Mrs.  Barrington  began  to 
forgive  her  at  once. 

"  But  I  always  thought  he  was  so  fond  of 
Janet,"  she  said,  putting  up  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head in  a  puzzled  way,  tor  truly  these  young 
people's  love  affairs  were  sufficiently  bewildering 
to  her. 

"He  says  he  has  not  really  cared  much  for 
Janet  for  a  long  time ;  you  know  she  has  treated 
him  so  badl}',"  answered  Violet. 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Barrington, 
musingly. 

"And  then — and  then — oh,  Mrs.  Barrington, 
it  sounds  so  conceited  to  say  so — but  he  says 
from  the  first  moment  he  saw  me— that — -that  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else ; "  and  Violet  hid  the 
rosiest  of  cheeks  shamefacedly  on  her  godmother's 
lap. 

Just  then  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 


enter  the  happy  lover,  looking  somewhat  Bheepish, 
as  happy  lovers  often  do. 

"  So  my  darling  has  made  her  confession  P  *' 
he  said,  with  rather  a  red  face.  "  Are  you  goina 
to  forgive  us  both,  Mrs.  BarringtonP"  And 
David  stooped  down,  and  put  his  arm  lightly 
round  the  kneeling  girl ;  and  as  he  did  bo,  Violet 
shrank  involuntarily,  just  a  very  little—so  litUe 
that  he  never  noticed  it — from  his  caress.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Barrington,  and  she 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  take  it. 

"You  are  a  couple  of  very  naughty  children," 
she  said ;  "  but  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  business.  You  have  behaved 
very  badly  to  Janet,  David ;  how  do  you  suppose 
we  are  to  tell  her  of  this  P  " 

"  Janet  has  refused  me  dozens  of  times,  as  you 
very  well  know,  Mrs.  Barrington.  I  don't  tmnk 
she  could  expect  to  keep  a  discarded  lover  dangling 
on  for  ever." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  to  settle  it  one  way 
or  the  other  during  this  visit  P  " 

"Well,  I  have  settled  it  the  other  way,"  he 
answered  with  a  laugh.  "  Seriously,  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington, I  have  not  spoken  a  single  word  to  Janet 
on  the  subject  since  I  came,  and  she  evidently 
ca^es  for  me  so  little  that  I  don't  think,  even  if  I 
had  never  seen  Violet,  that  I  could  have  married 
her.  It  will  be  very  kind  of  you  if  you  will  tell 
her  of  this  P  " 

"  Oh  yes,  please  do ! "  said  Violet. 

"Thank  you,  young  people,  for  putting  your 
dirty  work  off  upon  my  shoulders!  However, 
perhaps,  it  had  better  come  from  me." 

Somehow  or  other  during  the  course  of  that 
day  Janet  was  told  the  news,  and  so  was  Mr. 
Barrington  and  Major  Willet;  so  that  before 
diuner-timo  every  one  in  the  house  knew  it. 

Janet  Maxwefl  said  very  little.  She  was  very 
much  surprised,  quite  taken  aback ;  but  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  angry,  as  her  aunt  expected. 

"  You  must  send  her  home,  aunt,"  she  said ; 
"  you  can't  expect  the  same  house  to  hold  us  both 
after  this." 

And  though  she  looked  and  felt  hurt  and 
mortified  deep  down  in  her  heart,  she  was 
glad  and  thauKf  ul  that  it  was  David  Lennard  who 
was  Violet's  declared  lover,  and  not  Kit  Barrington, 
as  she  feared. 

Mrs.  Barrington  could  not  well  turn  her  niece 
out  of  doors ;  so  she  promised  that  she  would  send 
Violet  back  to  her  father  for  the  present.  Her 
month's  visit  was  almost  over,  and  it  would  be 
only  right  and  proper  that  she  should  go  home. 

"  But  I  can't  be  married  from  Sandhaven !  " 
cried  Violet  piteously,  when  Mrs.  Barrington  told 
her  her  plans.  "  I  have  no  mother  you  know,  and 
I  have  grown  to  love  you  so  well  and  to  feel  that 
m;^  ^rue  home  is  with  yon ;  papa  is  so  unsympa- 
thizing ;  you  won't  let  me  be  married  at  Sand- 
haven  P  "  she  said,  twining  her  hands  rouud  her 
godmother's  arm,  and  looking  up  into  her  eyes 
with  those  sweet  pleading  eyes. 

"  No,  no,  my  aear,  you  shaQ  be  married  from 
Eaton  Place,  wnen  I  come  back  to  town  in  Novem- 
ber ;  you  shall  come  up  to  me  for  a  month  before- 
hand ;  Janet  will  be  gone  to  stay  with  her  father's 
family  in  Edinburgh,  and  she  can  stop  away  till 
after  your  wedding,  and  we  must  have  quite  a 
month  to  work  at  your  trousseau ;  you  must  let 
me  be  responsible  for  that,  my  love  ! "  she  said, 
plajfuUy  patting  her  soft  cheek." 
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"  Oh  no  I  dear  Mrs.  Barnngton,  you  are  much 
too  good  to  me  !  "  cried  Violet,  with  faint  deprecs/- 
tion,  but  of  course  it  was  just  what  she  wanted : 
the  wedding  at  Eaton  Place,  the  trousseau  all  ox 
the  best  and  richest,  the  white  satin  and  Brussels 
veil,  the  bridesmaids,  the  presents,  it  was  all  of 
course  just  as  it  should  be ;  a  flaming  account  of 
it  all  in  the  Court  Joumcd,  with  description  of 
the  lovely  bride,  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets  gene- 
rally.  With  these  golden  visions  Vioiet  rocked 
herself  to  sleep,  on  the  last  evening  of  her  stay  at 
Lanfrew,  and  said  to  herself  that  all  her  wildest 
hopes  and  ambitions  were  about  to  be  realized* 
and  that  now  surely  she  was  going  to  be  intensely 
happy. 

ITohe  contmtbed,) 


LYNXES  AND  THE  LYNX-STONE.  ^ 

BT  PHIL  BOBINSON. 

T£[E  lynx  is  a  delightful  wild  beast,  savage« 
carnivorous,  and  something  of  an  assassiui 
as  wild  beasts  should  be— and  all  the  more  delight- 
ful for  being  European.  We  have  so  few  pic- 
turesque ferine  touches  in  the  domesticated  Nature 
of  our  civilized  continent,  that  the  lynx  could 
hardly  be  spared.  There  is  the  wolf,  of  course^ 
but  the  wmf  is,  perhaps,  too  serious  an  animal* 
Ffdlin^  sheep,  it  will  content  itself  with  children4 
There  is  the  oear  too,  but  the  bear  is  seldom  in  tha 
way.  Its  habits  are  retiring;  its  diet,  by  preference, 
innocent  So  that  it  cannot  be  considered  a  disagree^ 
able  addition  to  European  Fauna.  The  lynx  comes 
midway  between  the  two.  It  has  a  taste  for  mutton« 
but  would  prefer  the  lambs  coming  into  its  private 
retreats  to  having  to  go  and  fetch  them  out  of  the 
public  meadow.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  thd 
ravages  that  wild  animals  commit,  we  forget  that 
they  are  usually  of  our  own  prompting  or  creating. 
We  set  to  work  and  cultivate  a  district,  and 
populate  it,  driving  out  or  ezterminatiug  thd 
natural  food  of  the  beasts,  and  then  fill  large  spaces 
with  our  own  helpless  "  domestic  "  animals.  After* 
this,  if  the  wild  beasts  eat  these  we  exclaim  against 
them,  quite  overlooking  the  fact  that  in  most  cases 
we  have  made  such  consumption  a  necessity^  of 
ferine  existence,  and  in  all  have  put  temptatiod 
in  the  wild  beasts'  way  in  a  most  immoral 
manner. 

And  lynxes  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  opportunities,  and  this  with  such  wasteful* 
ness  that  they  will  kill  far  more  sheep  than  they 
eat.  But  then  beasts  do  not  know  any  better, 
When  they  get  amongst  lambs  they  are  like 
children  among  daisies,  who  murder  the  poor 
innocent  flowers  by  thousands,  leave  them  lyin^ 
in  heaps  close  by  where  they  picked  them,  and  go 
dripping  daisies  along  the  road  all  the  way  hornet 

For  some  reason  or  another  these  animals  havtf 
acquired  the  reputation  of  an  extraordinanly 
piercing  eye-sight,  and  from  the  earliest  times 
been  credited  with  the  power  of  seeing  through 
opaque  bodies.  This  fiction  would  appear  to  con- 
stitute its  chief  claim  to  poetical  regard.  "  Watcb* 
ful,"  Crabbe,  Byron,  Drayton,  and  others  call  it. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-Bigbted, 
Though  watchful  as  the  lynx. 

Noi  is  the  epithet  misapplied,  for,  like  every 
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otber  Bpecies  o£  cat,  it  is  very  watchful,  and  indeed 
in  the  patience  of  its  ambuscades  exhibits  a  some* 
what  special  vigilance.  So  ''calculation"  is, 
poetically,  lynx-eyed.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
mole  and  bat.   The  prophet  borrows  its  vision : 

Now  with  a  lynx-eye 

I  Bee,  looking  into  fature  time, 

says  Cowper's  Adam.  From  this  reputed  keen- 
ness of  sight,  "lynx**  comes  to  signify  a  crael 
eagerness  in  detection,  as  of  officers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  and  Keats  by  a  cnrious  form  of,  what  may 
be  called,  metastasis  makes  the  eyes  which  can  see 
far  be  themselves  seen  from  a  distance. 

As  deep  into  the  wood  as  we 
Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye. 

He  does  not  of  course  mean  a  long  distance,  but 
the  transference  is  worth  noting. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  referring  to  the  Piedmontese 
variety,  has  the  armed  Jiiger  pursuing  it 

above  the  clouds  of  morn, 

and  there  is  probably  no  length  to  which  the  hunter, 
if  he  saw  any  chance  of  bagging  it,  would  not 
follow  Buch  a  quarry,  for  the  lynx  wears  a  very  valu- 
able and  beautiful  fur — said  to  be  worth  three  times 
as  much  as  the  sable's— and  is  moreover  a  beast 
well  worth  the  hunting  if  only  for  its  endurance 
and  courage.  It  is  still  to  be  found  in  Scanda- 
navia,  the  greater  part  of  Central  Europe,  and,  of 
course,  in  Bussia,  and  as  one  of  the  three  beasts 
of  prey,  worth  calling  such — the  other  two  being 
the  bear  and  the  wolf— deserves  to  be  considered 
really  notable. 

But  it  is  not,  as  is  supposed, "  untameable."  The 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda  has  a  regular  pack  of  trained 
lynxes,  for  stalking  and  hunting  pea-fowl  and 
other  kinds  of  birds.  I  have  myself  seen  a  tame 
lynx  that  had  been  taught  to  catch  crows — no 
simple  feat — and  its  strategy  was  as  diverting  as 
its  agility  amazing.  It  would  lie  down  with  the 
end  of  a  string  in  its  mouth,  the  other  end  being 
fast  to  a  stake,  and  pretend  to  be  asleep,  dead 
asleep,  drunk,  chloroformed,  anything  you  like, 
that  means  profound  and  gross  slumber.  Afoot  or 
80  off  it,  would  be  lying  a  piece  of  meat  or  a  bone. 
The  crows  would  very  soon  discover  the  bone,  and 
collecting  round  in  a  circle,  would  discuss  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  l^pxonly  shamming,  and  the  chances 
of  stealing  his  dinner.  The  animal  would  take  no 
notice  whatever,  but  lie  there  looking  so  limp  and 
dead  that  at  last  one  crow  would  make  so  bold  as 
to  come  forward.  The  others  let  it  do  so  alone, 
knowing  that  afterwards  there  would  be  a  free 
fight  for  the  plunder,  and  the  thief  probably  not 
enjoy  it  after  all.  So  the  delegate  would  advance 
with  all  the  caution  of  a  crow— -and  nothing 
exceeds  it — until  within  seizing  distance.  Then 
it  would  stop,  flirt  its  wings  nervously,  stoop,  take 
a  last  long  look  at  the  lynx  to  make  sure  that 
it  really  was  asleep,  and  then  dart  like  lightning 
at  the  bone.  But  if  the  crow  was  as  quick  as 
lightning,  the  lynx  was  as  swift  as  thought,  and 
lo !  the  next  instant  there  was  the  beast  sitting 
up  with  the  bird  in  its  mouth ! 

Now  its  procedure  was  very  singular.  It  knew 
that  it  was  no  use  jumping  straight  at  the  crow ;  it 
would  be  sure  to  miss  it,  and  go  under  it.  So  at  the 
moment  that  the  bird  darted  at  the  bone,  the  lynx 
flashed  up  into  the  air,  and  caught  the  crow  at  the 
instant  it  h^d  left  the  ground. 


Next  time  it  had  to  practice  a  completely 
different  manoeuvre.  The  same  crows  are  not  to 
be  "  humbugged  "  a  second  time  by  a  repetition  of 
the  being-dead  trick.  So  the  lynx,  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  birds  had  assembled,  would 
take  the  string  in  its  mouth  and  run  round  and 
round  the  stake  at  the  extreme  limit  of  its  tether 
as  if  it  were  tied.  The  crows,  after  their  impudent 
fashion,  would  dose  in.  They  thought  they  knew 
the  exact  circumference  of  the  animal's  circle,  and 
getting  as  close  to  the  dangerous  liue  as  possible 
without  actually  transgressing  it,  would  mook  at 
and  abuse  the  supposed-to-be  tethered  brute.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  the  circling  lynx  would  fly  out  at  a 
tangent  right  into  the  thid:  of  its  black  tormentors 
and,  as  a  rule,  bag  a  brace,  right  and  left. 

^  Cowley  has  a  very  singular  passage  in  one  of 
his  Juvenile  Pieces,  which  is  this 

Let  Cyfi^us  pluck  from  the  Ambiau  waves, 
The  ruby  of  the  rock,  the  pearl  that  paves 
Great  Neptune's  court;  lot  every  sparrow  bear 
From  the  three  sister's  weeping  bark  a  tear ; 
Let  spotted  lynxes,  their  sharp  talons  fill 
With  crystal,  fetch'd  from  the  Promethean  lull. 

The  reference  here— the  lynx  bringing  crystals 
— is  to  the  old-world  fable  of  the  "  lyncurium,"  a 
misnomer  of  the  lapidaries  of  the  time  for  "  the 
Ligurian  stone  **  (a  repetition  of  the  "  g  "  in  the 
Greek  making  the  error  of  sound  a  very  easy  one) 
or  *' jacinth.*'  This  gem  was  supposea  to  be  pro- 
duced naturally  by  the  lynx,  tnat  of  the  male 
being  held  in  higher  estimation  than  that  of  the 
female,  as  of  purer  colour  and  finer  lustre.  The 
jacinth  is  a  lovely  crystal,  "  much  more  agree- 
able and  superior  in  tint  to  the  best  Brazilian 
topaz  "  (King's  Nat  Hist  of  Gems),  but  modem 
jewellers  would  appear  to  have  confounded  it  with 
one  of  the  garnets  or  cinnamon  stones.  The 
ancients,  however,  prized  the  "  lynx-stone  "  highly 
and  attributed  to  it  strange  potencies  against 
jaundice  and  other  ailments. 

In  European  fables  the  lynx  is  rarely  mentioned, 
its  place  being  filled  for  minor  affairs  by  the 
cat,  for  greater  by  the  leopard.  But  it  has  its 
traditions.  Its  eyesight  was  considered  so  piercing 
that  it  could  see  through  solid  matter  and  long 
spaces  of  time,  so  that  Lynceus,  who  could  see  three 
weeks  ahead,  and  Apollonius'  lynx  that  looked 
through  the  earth  and  observed  the  proceedings  of 
the  devils  in  hell,  are  quite  within  its  legendary 
potentialities.  Another  Lynceus  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  discovered  obstacles  long  before 
they  were  in  sight,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Heroes — as  every  schoolboy  knows.  The  Lynx 
Academy  of  Rome  took  the  name  as  significant  of 
the  depth  and  keenness  of  the  insight  into  Nature 
to  which,  in  their  studies,  they  hoped  to  attain, 

"  WHEN  AUTUMN'S  LEAVES." 
{From  the  Italian  of  Stecchetti.) 

WHEN  Autumn's  leaves  have  fall'n,  and  thou 
dost  hie 

To  seek  my  cross  down  in  the  churchyard  lone. 

In  some  deserted  nook  shalt  see  it  lie. 

And  fiow'rets  sweet  o'er  it  will  then  have  grown ; 

Oh,  cull  them  to  adorn  thy  golden  hair, 

Those  dowers  born  of  my  heart!  I  ween  they  were 

The  poems  that  I  thought,  but  never  sung, 

The  words  of  love  ne'er  utter'd  by  my  tougue. 

Bauoness  Swirr, 
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SWEET  singer  of  the  New  World's  youth ! 
Thy  words  came  to  us  o'er  the  sea, 
In  tones  of  wondrous  melody. 
And  words  that  never  failed  in  truth. 

Two  worlds  have  listened  to  thy  song, 
And  loved  thee  for  its  noble  tone ; 
The  two  have  claimed  thee  for  their  own. 

And  to  them  both  thou  dost  belong. 

Through  half  a  century  of  Time's  night 
Thou  hast  been  teacher,  brother,  guide, 
And  many,  walking  by  thy  side. 

Have  struggled  upward  into  light. 

Toil-worn  and  lonely  sons  of  earth 

Have  caught  new  hope  from  thy  bold  strain, 
Have  felt  new  strength  in  heart  and  brain. 

And  life,  to  which  thou  gavest  birth. 

And  now,  though  thou  hast  gone  before 
Into  the  silent  land  of  death. 
Where  all  mu^t  go  of  human  breath. 

Thy  voice  still  sounds  from  shore  to  shore. 

Like  a  ripe  shock  of  golden  corn, 

When  reapers  shout  of  harvest  home, 
So  thou  unto  thy  end  didst  come ; 

Thy  death  was  but  a  newer  morn. 

Now  art  thou  in  the  fuller  light. 

Where  no  earth-damp  thy  sight  can  cloud ; 

To  as  remain  the  cross  and  snroud. 
To  thee  has  come  the  glory  bright. 

J.  Fuller  Higgs. 
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CHAPTBll  I. 
nc  A  LOG  HUT. 

THIS  bit  of  a  yarn  of  mine,  hinges,  as  you 
might  say,  upon  a  widow.  It  revolves  round 
a  widow. 

She  was  a  very  wealthy  widow  loo,  for  her  de- 
parted husband  had  left  her,  not  only  a  plum,  but 
a  bonanza  1  Even  at  this  moment  I  cannot  say 
exactly  how  much  of  riches  a  bonanza  represents, 
but  I  know  it  is  something  enormous.  The  widow 
in  question  owned — so  they  said — half-a-dozen 
silver  mines  out  and  out,  or  out  and  in,  and  she 
could  hardly  count  the  number  of  shares  she  held 
in  gold  ones.  So  it  must  be  admitted  she  was  a 
catch;  she  was  really  worth  cocking  one's  Glen- 
garry at. 

It  was  all  arranged  that  I  should  marry  this 
widow,  and  become  the  proud  owner  of  her  bonanza 
— for  the  Married  Woman's  Property  Act  had  not 
then  been  read  a  third  time.  "Wnen  I  say  it  was 
all  arranged  that  I  should  marry  her,  I  ought  to 


add,  between  myself  and  Boddy  MoGruer,  and  this 
before  I  had  ever  clapped  eyes  upon  her. 

But  Boddy  had  seen  her  and  been  introduced 
to  her  also,  at  a  party  in  San  Francisco,  where 
his  ship  was  lying  at  the  time.  His  ship  was  also 
mine,  a  merchant  baraue ;  he  was  captain,  I  was 
the  only  passenger,  and  Boddy's  friend  and  guest. 
As  time  was  of  little  object  just  then  to  either  of 
us,  we  had  started  North  and  East  on  a  long 
camping  tour,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  found 
ourselves  far  away  from  civilization  of  any  kind, 
proprietors  pro  tern  of  a  log  hut  half-way  up  a 
rugged  pine-clad  mountain,  and  not  far  from  a  lake 
where  iish 

Sprang  wanton  to  be  CAUgbt« 

The  life  we  led  was  so  completely  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  both  Boddy  and  myself,  that  we  resolved 
not  to  permit  even  an  approaching  wedding  — 
which  he  must  attend — to  interfere  with  our 
pleasures  or  cause  us  to  break  up  camp. 

So  Boddy  set  off  alone  for  San  Francisco,  and 
I  held  the  hut  till  his  return.  I  had  my  gun 
and  fishing-rod,  and  plenty  of  books — ^what  more 
did  I  want  P  There  were  wolves  in  the  forest,  but 
wolves  don't  attack  human  beings  in  summer; 
there  was  a  stray  grizzly  not  far  off  also — well,  I 
only  prayed  he  mi^t  appear  in  Boddy's  absence, 
that  I  might  lay  his  skin  at  my  friend's  feet  when 
he  returned,  as  a  trophy  of  my  prowess.  There 
were  Indians  about  too,  but  they  were  all  friendly ; 
so  I  read,  and  fished,  and  shot,  and  slept  at  night 
more  sweetly  and  soundly  than  ever  I  have  done 
since. 

I  was  so  sure  that  Boddy  would  return  on  the 
very  day  he  promised,  that  I  had  an  extra  good 
dinner  waiting  for  him.  and  sure  enough  just  as 
the  red  sunset  clouds,  tnat  were  reflected  so  charm- 
ingly in  the  lake  below,  were  beginning  to  change 
to  purple  and  grey,  the  dear  old  man  come  toiling 
up  the  hill  with  an  immense  haversack  slung  over 
his  shoulder  on  his  gun.  I  knew,  without  oeing 
told,  that  there  were  plenty  of  good  things  in  that 
sack,  so  after  dinner  I  heaped  more  wood  on  the 
fire— for  high  up  on  these  hills  even  summer 
nights  are  damp  and  chill — and  Boddy  and  I  sat 
down  to  enjoy  our  evening. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  give  the  reader  any  idea  by 
pen  and  ink  of  the  appearance  of  friend  Boddy, 
as  he  sat  there  beaming  over  the  big  meerschaum 
he  held  on  toP  I'll  try.  He  had,  then,  white 
hair  and  a  long  snowy  beieird,  a  jolly  rosy  face  with 
hardly  a  wrinkle  in  it,  and  eves  of  pleasant  blue, 
brimful  of  sincerity  always,  brimful  of  merriment 
and  fun  as  often  as  not. 

Was  he  an  old  man  P  No.  That  is  the  curious 
part  of  it.  Albeit,  his  hair  was  like  the  peak  of 
Ben  Lomond  on  a  winter's  morning,  Captain 
Boderick  McGruer  was  barely  five  and  forty. 

Do  you  like  the  picture  P  But  stay,  you  naven't 
heard  Koddy  speak  yet. 

Boddy  was  Irish. 

Irish  to  the  very  backbone,  and  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it.  For — and  I  am  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  it — I  have  met  with  as  much 
genial  hospitality  and  as  many  genuine  gentlemen 
m  Ireland  as  ever  I  have  done  out  of  it.  And  I 
am  not  Irish  myself  either. 

Probably,  though  I  ought  to  apologize  for 
Boddy's  brogue,  I  am  fnllv  aware  that  Vacated 
Irishmen  do  not  talk  with  a  brogue,  and  that 
better  English  is  Bpoken  in  Dublin  than  in 
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London,  so  you  will  call  my  friend  a  rough  nut. 
Perhaps  he  was,  but  dear  me !  we  should  not  judge 
nuts  by  the  shell,  but  by  the  kernel.  Koddy's 
heart  was  as  innocent  and  kind  as  the  heart  of  a 
little  child. 

"Well  Roddy,  my  boy,"  I  said,  "Tm  so  glad 
you  have  returned.  I  was  beginning  to  think  the 
time  just  a  trifle  troublesome.  Now  we'll  have 
six  weeks  of  it  at  least,  among  these  glorious  hills. 
Did  you  enjoy  yourself  P  " 

**  Sure  enough,  and  I  did  then,'*  said  Boddy. 
"  And  what's  more,"  he  continued,  "  I  met  tne 
richest  and  the  nicest  and  the  purtiest  widow  ever 
I  dapped  eyes  on  'twizt  Belfast  itself  and  Ballfi- 
poreen." 

"  Don't  let  your  pipe  out,  Roddy,"  said  I ;  "  but 
just  heave  round  and  tell  roe  all  about  her." 

Then  Roddy  told  me  all  about  the  widow  and 
her  bonc»iza.  He  went  into  raptures  over  her 
beauty  and  over  her  wealth,  and  spoke  as  if  he  him- 
Belf  Had  the  disposing  of  both  her  hand  and  her 
fortune. 

"  And  pure,"  he  said, "  you'll  be  the  happy  man, 
when  you  marry  her.  Why,  it  isn't  sailing  the 
salt  seas  you'll  be  niter  that.  And  it  is  so  proud 
you'll  be,  that  jou'll  hardly  walk  on  the  same  side 
av  the  street  wi'  poor  Roddy." 

*•  But  my  dear  silly  old  man,"  I  cried,  '*  what 
nonsense  you  are  talking.  Even  supposing  I  was 
willing  to  propK)8e  such  a  thing  as  marriage  to 
this  wealthy  widow  of  yours,  how  sure  are  you 
she  wouldn't  show  me  the  back  of  her  hand  P  " 

"  Is  it  the  back  av  her  hand  you're  talking  av  P  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  Och !  listen  to  the  boy.  Bedad ! 
it  is  jump  at  the  offer  she  would,  she'd  tumble 
straight  into  your  arms,  like  a  ripe  pache,  before 
the  words  were  well  out  av  the  mouth  av  ye." 

"  You  really  think  so.  Roddy  P  " 

"  Saints !  yes,  my  lad,  I'm  sure  av  it  What 
dy'e  think  widows  are  made  av  P  Eh  p  Tell  me 
that." 

"  Well,"  I  replied, "  I  don't  know,  I  haven't  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  of  widows.  But  if  I 
actually  thought  " 

"  Don't  say  another  blessed  word  about  it,"  in- 
terrupted Roddy.  **  It's  all  arranged.  You're  as 
good  as  married  to  her  already.  Shake  hands 
with  me.   You're  the  luckiest  dog  in  the  world." 

"  If  she  be  as  nice,  Roddy,  as  you  say  " 

"  Howld  your  tongue  till  you  see  her—** 
.  "  Then,"  "l  continued,  gazing  meditatively  at  the 
0{)out  of  the  Uttle  tin  kettle,  "  a  bonanza  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  thing ;  a  fellow  really  could  do  a  deal 
of  good  with  a  bonanza." 

"I  believe  ye,  my  boy,"  quoth  Roddy,  "and 
faith,  if  I  were  only  a  hundred  years  younger,  it 
isn't  flinffing  the  widow  and  her  bonanza  at;  your 
head  I'd  do,  friends  and  all  as  we  are." 

Roddy  pulled  hard  at  his  great  meerschaum;  my 
hand,  with  the  cigar  in  it,  dropped  upon  my  knee, 
and  I  began  to  see  pictures  in  the  fire.  The 
burning  logs  formed  themselves  into  smiling  val- 
leys and  glens,  the  white  ash  on  them  was  the 
snow  on  the  mountain  tops,  that  towered  skywards 
on  the  far-away  horizon.  There  were  beautiful 
fields,  and  waving  forests,  and  lakes  and  streams, 
and  all,  all  were  mine.  There  was  a  cloadland  of 
trees  that  rose  and  rolled  over  a  hill,  and  in  the 
centre  smoke  ascending  from  the  broad  chimneys 
of  a  noble  mansion,  and  that  mansion  was  mine. 
Seel  the  tt*ees  part  asunder  like  a  screen,  and  X  can 
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behold  a  park  with  deer  in  it,  and  rose  gardens, 
and  ribboned  flower-beds,  and  terraces  on  which 
fountains  were  playing,  and  park  and  all  were 
mine.  Look  I  the  snow  is  falling,  and  the  green 
lawns  grow  crisp  and  white  and  the  sun  ffoes  down; 
but  lights  stream  out  from  rose-tinted  windows, 
and  I  can  hear  the  sound  of  music  and  happy 
voices  within,  and  I  lon^  to  be  among  them — for 
that  pleasant  home  is  mme. 

Yes,  all  is  mine,  all  that  is  pleasant  and  lovely  in 
life,  for  what  is  it  in  this  wide  world  that  a 
bonanza  cannot  buy  P 


CHAPTER  n. 
RODDY'S  BED  HAIB,  AlfD  WHAT  CAXB  OVER  FT. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  there,  dreamily  gazing 
at  the  Are,  but  the  life  died  out  of  the  landscape 
at  last,  the  snow  crept  farther  and  farther  down 
the  hillsides,  the  mountains  themselves  grew  grey 
and  black  at  last,  and  the  rose  tint  fled  from  the 
valleys. 

I  started  up  with  a  slight  shiver,  and  looked 
about  for  more  wood.  Roddy's  head  was  thrown 
back — he  was  watching  the  smoke  that  curled  up- 
wards from  his  lips. 

"  Roddy,"  I  cried,  as  I  replenished  the  fire,'*  you 
are  dreaming,  my  friend." 

**  Dreaming,  is  it  ?  "  said  Roddy ;  "  yes,  yes- 
dreaming.    An  old  man's  dream." 

"Nonsense,  Roddy,  nonsense;  you're  not  an 
old  man  by  chalks.  Come,  pull  yourself  together. 
Look  at  that  glorious  fire.  Tell  me  a  story,  drink 
your  eau  sucre,  and  heave  round  with  a  yarn." 

"Sure  there  isn't  the  ghost  of  a  story  in  Roddy 
at  all,  at  all,"  was  the  reply. 

'**  Tell  me  something,  anyhow.  I  don't  mean  to 
turn  in  yet  for  a  whole  hour.  What  made  you  go 
to  seaP  Were  you  ever  in  loveP  What  made  your 
hair  so  white  ?  "  ^ 

"  I'll '  answer  your  questions  all  in  a  bunch,* 
said  Roddy.  "  I've  been  in  love.  Sure  now  you 
mustn't  laugh  at  me  when  I  tell  you ;  eJie  was 
only  a  child,  and  I  was  nothing  else  myself;  but 
the  love  I  bore  her  has  never  left  me,  and  will  light 
up  my  heart  while  life  does  last" 
.  "Capital,  Roddy.  Go  on.  Was  it  this  love 
which  silvered  your  hair  p  " 

"  No,  that  was  the  rheumatiz.*' 

"  Rheumatism.   Lor !  how  unromantic ! " 

"Will  you  hold  your  wheeshttilll  tell  youP 
When  I  was  a  boy,  then,  it's  a  lovely  auburn  my 
hair  was,  but  troth,  my  schoolfellows  didn't  hesi- 
tate to  call  it  red.  And  I  didn't  hesitate  to  punch 
their  heads  for  that  same ;  but  this  only  made 
matters  worse,  as  you  may  well  believe.  I^ 
wasn't  the  boys  I  was  oaring  for,  anyhow,  either 
back  or  fore,  but  a  little  colleen — such  a  sweet, 
wee,  blue-eyed,  saucy-nosed,  cherry-lipped  chick- 
a- biddy  was  surely  never  seen  on  earth  before.  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  kiss  her.  I  dramed  about 
it  for  months  before  I  made  the  venture.  But 
when  my  mind  was  made  up  at  last,  then  I  went 
straight  away  and  borrowed  a  shilling,  and  bought 
a  whole  pound  of  charming  swates,  and  went  ana 
waylaid  ner  in  a  wood,  coming  home,  all  by  her 
purty  self,  from  school.  , 

"*My  darling  Aileen,' says  I,  'your  Roddy 8 
heart  is  running  over  wi'  the  love  that  ia  in  it 
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you.  And  iifs  a  whole  pound  of  ^wates  that  I've 
boaght,  and  Pll  give  you  them  all,  eviry  one  o' 
them,  for  a  single  kUs.' 

'  **  And  what  think  you  did  she  do  P  Why,  she 
took  the  Ttound  of  beautiful  swatos  as  cool  as  a 
troat^  ana  putj  them  in  her  bag ;  then  she  tells  me 
with  a  toss  ay  her  head : 

'  It's  only  black-haired  boys  I  like/  says  she, 
*  and  I  would  never  kiss  Carrota,* 

"  I  went  away  home  with  a  lump  in  my  throat 
OS  big  as  a  phaisent*^  egg.  I  read  Uobinson 
Crusoe  for  a  whole  week — then  ran  ofiEtothe  jsea* 

"  So  that's  an  answer  to  one  av  your  questions. 
And  it  was  love  that  dit  it  entirely.  Love  and 
(Carrots.  Be  jabers,  it's  the  truth  I'm  telling  you, 
I  never  looked  into  the  glass,  without  cursing  the 
colour  o'  those  same  carroty  locks. 

*'  The  bov  is  the  fatiier  av  the  man.  I  grew  up 
and  up  and  up,  till  I  was  just  as  big  as  you  see 
me  now.  And  my  hair  grew  redder  than  ever. 
But  I  never  forgot  little  Aileen ;  I  never  could  love 
another  somehow.  I  never  courted  a  girl  with  a 
view  to  marriage  either,  for  fear  of  courting  a 
rebuff,  all  along  of  my  carroty  hair.  Bat  the 
time  I  mi|^ht  have  8pent»  as  most  young  men  do 
^pend  their  spare  time,  I  devoted  to  my  profes- 
sion, and  soon  rose  to  be  first  mate  of  as  purty  a 
ship  aa  ever  carried  a  stun's'lrboom. 

*•  Well,  things  throve  with  me  wonderful-like, 
and  before  I  was  thirty  I  was  master  o'  my  own 
ship,  and  though  it's  myself  that  says  it  that 
shouldn't,  there  wasn't  a  smarter  sailor  ever 
stepped  a  quarter-deck— bar  the  red  hair. 

^But  about  this  time  I  took  a  cargo  out  to  Bom- 
bay, and  was  loading  up  with  rice  to  return,  when 
lo  f  and  behold  I  was  laid  up  with  the  f  aiver  and 
rheumatiz.  I  couldn't  move  hand  nor  foot  to  save 
my  life,  so  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  carried  to 
hospitaL  The  first  mate  took  home  the  ship  and 
there  I  was  left  on  my  back,  and  pretty  nearly  on 
my  beam  ends. 

It  was  months  and  months  before  I  was  able 
to  get  out  av  bed,  and  crawl  to  the  window  of  my 
ward,  to  see  how  the  world  wagged  without  me. 
It  was  just  after  the  rainy  season  and  everything 
looked  cool  and  green  and  beautiful.  And  there 
was  the  sun  shining  all  by  himself  up  in  the  blue, 
blue  sky,  as  he  never  shines  anywhere  out  av 
India^  and  down  below  were  the  houses  with  their 
nainted  and  gilded  walls,  and  the  palanquins  going 
nither  and  thither,  and  the  buggies  and  the 
bhea8tie-w,allahs*with  their  bags,  and  the  cows 
and  the  crows,  and  the  water-buffaloes,  and  Arabs 
in  their  robes,  and  the  purty  Hindoo  maidens  all 
dressed  in  green  and  crimson  silk.  Och!  one 
and  all  av  them  put  together  made  up  such 
a  picture  that  I  nearly  grew  well  on  the  spot. 

'  I  soon  felt  a  trifle  weak  thopgh,  and  faint 
and  chilly,  and  so  I  drew  back.  But  now  what 
with  the  glare  av  the  sun,  and  all  the  brightness 
I'd  been  oeholding  I  couldn't  see  much  in  the 
room,  but  I  began  to  grope  my  way  back  to  bed. 
When  all  at  once— as  sure  as  I'm  tdive — ^there, 
right  foreninst  me,  stood 

THE  GHOST  0^  MT  OWN  FATHXR, 

who  had  been  dead  and  buried  for  tei^  long  years. 
And  the  sorra  a  stitch  had  the  ould  man  on  him 
either,  but  a  long  white  shirt  that  came  down  to 
lis  knees  and  a  red  Kilmarnock  nightcap^  *  What 

•  Water-carriers. 
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have  I  to  do,  to  be  frightened  at  my  father  P* 
thought  I  to  myself.  But  at  that  moment,  faith ! 
you  could  have  floored  me  with  a  farthing  candle, 
^nd  never  a  taste  av  a  prayer  could  I  remember 
either. 

*     '  Och  \  father,'  I  says, '  and  it  is  out  of  the  cowld 

Stive  you're  coming,  and  all  the  way  over  from 
irland,'  to  visit  your  sinful  son  ? ' 
"But  he  never  stirred,  and  he  never  spoke,  though 
his  lips  were  moving,  and  when  I  stretched  out 
.my  hand  to  touch  him^  sure  I  found  it  wasn't 
my  father  at  all,  but  my  own  image  in  the  glass.. 
.  "And  that  was  how  this  f aiver  had  left  me,  as 
.grey  as  an  ould  badger,  as  white  as  the  snow, 
pr  near  it. 

**  Had  I  been  struck  stone  blind,  I  don't 
think  it  would  have  been  a  bigger  blow  to  me ; 
here  was  thirty  years  knocked  on  my  life  all  at 
onct  as  you  mignt  say. 

"  Before  I  feU  ill  of  the  faiver,  I  used  to  go  into 
society  abit,  by  way  avdi  version,  and  red-haired  and 
all  that  I  was,  there  was  many  a  girl— haythen  and 
Christian — ^that  didn't  object  to  let  me  say  soft 
things  to  her.  But  now  as  soon  as  I  got  better 
all  was  changed,  though  I  didn't  find  this  out  so 
much  till  after  I  left  the  Injies,  and  came  back 
to  England. 

"  I  wasn't  goingto  lay  up  for  a  white  head  any*- 
how,  so  I  just  went  about  as  before.  But  now 
everybody  *  old  Boddied '  me.  It  was  cdd  Roddy 
this,  and  old  Boddy  that;  I  was  an  old  fo|pe,  an. 
old  cock  and  a  oodjer.  '  You  won't  be  going  to 
this  ball,  Boddy  P '  one  would  say.  '  Your 
dancing  days  are  over  Boddy,  I  dare  sayP' 
another  would  remark ;  and  so  on,  and  so  forth, 
while,  and  after  all,  my  le^  and  my  heart  were  as 
young  as  anybody's,  and  it  was  only  my  hair  that 
was  old. 

"I  used  to  go  courting  now  just  to  spite  myself* 
and  sometimes  a  ^rl  would  seem  very  soft  on 
me,  and  maybe  finish  up  by  saying,  it  was  far 
better  to  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young 
man's  slave. 

.  '*  It  was  never  a  bit  of  use  o' m e  sayin'  that  Smith 
was  a  year  older  than  I,  or  that  Jones  only 
wanted  six  months  o'  my  age.  The  girls  didn't 
contradict  me,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  for 
dacency's  sake  that  they  didn't. 

"  *  Och !  Roddy,'  I  used  to  say,  as  I  shook  my 
fist  at  my  face  in  the  glass — *  Och !  Roddy,  you 
thundering  ould  idjit;  isn't  it  time  you  were 
mab'ng  your  test'ment  P ' 

.  Before  the  faiver  and  the  rheumatiz,  my  boy, 
Roddy  used  to  be  told  oflf  to  take  the  prettiest  girls 
down  to  dinner ;  now  it  was  any  toothless  old  maid, 
and  if  an  ould  lady  of  sivinty  had  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  walk  it  was  Roddy  was  sent  with  her,  as 
certain  as  sunrise.  ■ 

"  What  is  it  I  wouldn't  have  given  to  get  back 
my  pristine  locks,  curroty  and  Sll  as  they  wereP 
What  indeed ! 

"Well,  one  fine  morning  I  was  reading  the  paper, 
when  what  should  I  see  but  an  advertisement  oE 
some  wonderful  mixture  to  change  grey  hair  to 
brown  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  *  Sold  by  all 
hair-dbressers,'  said  the  advertisement. 

"  I  was  starting  for  Cork  to  take  a  ship  in  a  day 
or  two,  so  I  pitches  the  paper  away,  and 
•  Hurrah ! '  I  cries,  *  Roddy  will  get  young 
again ! ' 

**  So  that  same  evening  down  the  atrate  I  goes. 
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and  down  another  strate,  and  np  a  third,  and  at 
last  I  sees  a  barber's  pole;  so  in  I  goes, and  takes 
a  seat  in  the  chair. 

"  *  A  shave,  sir  P  Yes,  sir ;  certainly,  sir.  Get- 
ting rather  grey,  aren't  you  P  *  he  says  presently. 

*  How  oold  would  you  take  me  to  oe  then  P '  I 
says. 

"  •  'Bout  five  and  twenty,*  he  says.  *  Hair  is 
nothing  to  go  by.' 

"I  felt  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  bedad. 
'  Like  your  whiskers  trimmed,  sir  P   Can  I  sell 
you  a  case  of  hair-dye,  sir  f  *  says  he. 

**  •  Will  it  act,  sir  ? '  he  says.  '  Why,  certainly, 
sir.  Thousands  of  customers,  sir.  Thank  you, 
sir.  Full  instructions  how  to  use  it  inside,  sir. 
Good  evening,  sir.' 

'*  Back  I  goes  to  my  private  apartments,  and 
there  by  the  light  of  a  pair  of  candles,  I  carried 
out  the  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  goes  to  bed, 
after  washing  my  hair,  as  happy  as  a  king,  and 
dramed  that  all  the  girls  were  fighting  foi;  young 
Boddy,  as  they  called  me. 

"  The  first  tiling  I  spied  in  the  morning  was  the 
bath,  my  boy,  that  I'd  washed  my  head  in.  What 
a  sight  f  The  sorra  a  bit  blacker  could  the  water 
have  been  had  you  been  killing  cuttle  fish  in  it. 
Then  I  had  a  look  in  the  glass.  Oh !  wurra, 
wurra ;  my  own  face  was  as  red  and  rosy  as  ever, 
but  my  hair  was  as  green  as  the  leeKs !  No 
wonder  my  eyes  glared  out  of  the  sun-reddened 
face  of  me.   I  was  wild.   I  was  mad. 

** '  Och  1  Boddy,  you  rogue,'  I  cried ;  *  you  mur- 
derin'  consated  ould  villain.  Of  Fanian  pro- 
clivities too,  which  you  daren't  deny.  It's  often 
and  often  you've  wished  to  see  "  the  green  above 
the  red,''  and  bedad,  ye  see  it  this  blissed  morning 
with  a  vengeance.  And  there's  a  smell  of  sulphur 
and  brimstone  all  about  too,  that  would  make 
anybody  believe  the  divil  was  in  the  room  en- 
tirelv.'" 

"  Well,  Boddy,  and  what  did  you  do  P  " 

"What  did  I  doP  Why,  sure  I  sent  for  a 
barber,  and  had  my  hair  cut  ofi",  and  wore  a  wig 
till  it  grew  again.  One  lesson  was  enough  for  me, 
and  I'll  be  old  Boddy  till  the  grave  closes  over 
me.  But  now,  my  boy,  what  about  the  widow  and 
the  blessed  bonanza  P  " 

"Tvebeen  thinking,  Boddy,"  I  replied,  "that 
it  really  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  after  all  for  me  to 
marry  her.  Meanwhile  I'd  like  to  turn  in  and 
dream  about  it.   It's  getting  late,  you  know." 

•*  The  best  plan  out,"  said  Boddy. 

So  both  of  us  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  rugs, 
and  lay  down  on  our  skin  couches,  and  the  first 
thing  either  of  us  was  sensible  of,  was  the  sunlight 
streaming  in  through  the  chinks  in  the  door,  and 
fidling  on  the  fioor,  on  the  hearth,  and  the  half- 
bum^  logs  that  lay  thereon. 


CHAFTEB  III. 
WHZBB  THE  LOVB  COMES  IN. 

It  was  Boddy's  turn  to  light  the  fire  and  make 
the  breakfast — a  fact  I  was  not  slow  to  remind 
him  of — and  while  he  got  up  and  bustled  around, 
I  lay  still,  thinking,  dreamily  thinking,  about 
that  bonanza.  I  must  confess  that  the  widow 
herself  was  a  mere  secondary  consideration. 


•*  I  say,  you  know,"  I  said  to  Boddv,  as  we  sat 
down  to  our  meal  of  fried  fish,  camp- naked  bread 
and  coffee.  "  I  say,  Boddy,  my  boy,  we  must  not 
go  like  a  bull  at  a  gate  in  this  oonanza  business." 

M  To  be  sure  not,"  repUed  Boddy ;  "  but  hay 
must  be  made  while  the  sun  shines ;  the  iron  must 
be  struck  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

Indeed,  my  friend  wanted  to  break  up  the  en- 
campment at  once  and  hie  off  to  'Frisco,  but  I 
wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing.   Life  was  far  too 

Eleasant  where  we  were,  and  the  widow  would 
eep.   So  I  thought. 

About  a  week  after,  Boddy  and  I  were  returning 
about  sunset  to  our  hft,  tired  with  a  long  day's 
gunning,  and  carrying  in  our  bags  the  fruits  of 
the  chase.  Bang,  my  Irish  setter,  rushed  on  in 
front  of  us  up  the  hill,  but  almost  immediately 
returned  barking.  Then  we  observed,  to  oar 
surprise,  that  smoke  was  issuing  from  the  one 
chimney  of  our  log  castle. 

"Indians,  evidently,"  I  said;  "but  they  are 
taking  it  coolly." 

"  Sure,  and  you're  right,"  said  Boddy. 

It  was  no  Indians,  however,  but  an  old  trapper, 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  'Frisco  with  a 
letter  for  Boddy — a  letter  from  his  newly-wedded 
friend. 

Poor  Boddy  tried  to  speak  after  reading  it,  but 
he  failed;  so  he  seized  me  by  the  coat,  and 
dragged  me  forth,  and  thrust  the  letter  into  my 
hands. 

"  Yes,"  it  ended,  "  after  your  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  camp-life,  nothing  will  satisfy  mv  wife 
but  coming  out  to  spend  tne  tail-end  of  our  honey- 
moon at  your  log-hut.  So  get  ready.  We'll  be 
with  you  five  days  after  you  receive  this.  Mrs. 
Morrack  is  coming  with  us." 

"  Hurrah ! "  cried  Boddy,  skipping  around  like  a 
last-season  lamb.  "Hurrah I  Mrs.  Morrack  is 
coming ! " 

"  Who  is  Mrs.  Morrack  P  "  I  asked. 

•*  Didn't  I  tell  you,  man  P  It's  the  widow,  she 
is  :  the  widow  with  the  bonanza." 

I  confess  I  was  every  bit  as  much  excited  as 
Boddy  now. 

The  widow  was  coming ! 

The  bonanza  was  going  to  arrive ! 

Five  such  busy  days  I  had  never  spent  in  my 
life  before.  The  old  trapper  stayed  with  us,  and 
proved  invaluable.  We  built  a  new  hut ;  we 
glorified  and  improved  the  old  one.  We  made  a 
splendid  archway  over  the  doonvay,  and  laid 
down  green  boughs  for  the  dainty  feet  of  the 
bride  to  tread  upon.  We  found  out  a  little  alcove 
some  distance  from  the  huts  on  the  hillside,  and 
turned  it  into  a  rustic  summer  arbour ;  and  we 
constructed  a  winding  path  to  it  also,  so  that, 
when  finished,  Boddy  declared  the  whole  thing 
was  as  complete 

As  a  coach  and  six  or  a  feather  bed. 

They  didn't  arrive  on  the  fifth  day,  but  they  did 
on  the  sixth.  Boddy 's  friend  Woolmar,  his  young 
and  pretty  bride,  the  widow  Morrack,  horses 
and  mules,  servants  and  sacks,  bags  and  baggage 
and  all. 

I  declare  in  honesty  I  never  spent  so  jolly  a 
time  as  that  fortnight.  We  were  all  as  happy  as 
children.  The  bride  was  delighted  with  every- 
thing ;  we  walked  and  talked,  and  hunted  and 
fished,  and  feasted  and  flirted,  and  sang. 
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And  the  widow?  Ah!  yes,  the  widow.  She 
was  all  that  Boddy  had  described  her.  She  was 
young,  beautiful,  divine.  She  wore  no  crape  or 
grave-yard  decorations,  but  light  was  the  prevail- 
iug  colour  of  her  dress;  light  and  airy,  as  became 
that  bright,  sunshiny,  summer  weather. 

1  settled  down  to  serious  flirtation  from  the 
very  first.  I  constituted  myself  her  chaperon, 
her  knight,  her  servant,  her  slave.  I'm  not  sure 
I  didn't  fail  in  love  with  her  out  and  out — I 
believe  I  did.  Was  it  any  wonder?  Consider 
the  situation  and  the  surroundings.  The  lovely 
scenery,  the  lovely  weather,  the  waving  woods,  tho 
lake  on  which  we  rowed,  the  widow  herself — all 
tulle  and  gauze,  and  silken  fringe,  and  fair  soft 
hair.  A  witching  bonnet,  an  odour  of  new-mown 
hay,  smiles,  dimples,  a  saucy  nose,  bluest  of  eyes, 
alabaster  teeth  and— the  bonanza ! 

Dear  old  Boddy ;  he  left  us  as  much  alone  as 
was  possible.  The  widow  herself  noticed  it.  She 
told  me  one  day  that  she  didn't  think  my  friend 
liked  her — because  he  seemed  always  to  avoid  her. 
But  always,  when  Boddy  got  me  alone,  he  used 
to  ask  how  things  were  progressing. 

"Fairly  well,  I  think,  Boddy,'^I  used  to  teU 
him. 

"Well,  heave  round,"  then  Boddy  would 
answer. 

"  You  see,"  I  said  one  day,  *'  I'm  afraid  to  be 
too  precipitant.  Precipitancy  might  spoil  every- 
thing." 

"Fiddlesticks!"  was  Boddy's  reply.  "Pre- 
cipitancy is  the  best  mixture  out  for  a  widow. 
Take  my  advice,  my  boy.  Go  for  a  moonlight 
row  on  the  lake  to-night  Get  well  into  the  centre 
av  the  water,  then  let  the  boat  drift  and  lave  the 
rest  to.  Nature." 

I  might  have  taken  Boddy's  advice,  only  a 
summer  storm  came  on  that  night;  the  moon 
was  seldom  seen,  the  lake  was  white  with  breaking 
waves,  and  the  tall  pine  trees  bent  like  reeds  and 
snapped  before  the  force  of  the  gale.  So  we 
spent  the  evening  in  general  jollity  in  the  log 
hut. 

Next  day  the  onlv  mementos  of  the  storm  were 
the  fallen  trees.  The  dav  was  bright  and  sunny, 
and  the  sun  soon  dried  tne  ground  and  grass.  In 
the  afternoon  I  happened  to  be  extended,  book  in 
hand,  close  behind  tne  arbour,  when  I  was  aroused 
from  a  kind  of  reverie,  by  the  sound  of  voices 
inside  the  little  bower.  I  listened,  I  couldn't 
help  it. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Boddy — it  was  he—"  excuse 
my  freedom.  It's  a  few  years  older  than  you  I 
am,  faith.  What  a  sweet  evening  it  is — isn't  it, 
my  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  widow  laughingly,  "  but  I'm 
sure,  Captein  McGruer,  you  didn't  brmg  me  here 
merely  to  tell  me  that" 

"  Well — ahem ! — well,  no — to  be  sure,  it  wasn't. 
What  an  old  fool  I  am,  sure-ly  ! " 

There  was  a  pause— an  awkward  one  for 
Boddy,  I. felt  certem.  But  presently  he  went  on 
again — 

"  You  see,  my  dear— nay,  don't  start,  and  don't 
blush — there  is  nobody  here  to  listen  but  your 
purty  self.  Well,  you  see,  it's  a  saicrct  Tm  going 
to  tell  ye." 

I  felt  mad  with  Boddy  just  then.  AVTiat  right 
had  he  to  go  and  make  love  on  my  behalf?  Was 
I  a  child,  that  I  couldn't  tell  my  own  story  when 


I  got  a  good  chance  P  To  be  sure,  I  wasn't  I 
had  a  good  mind  to  cough,  and  reveal  my 
presence ;  but  I  didn't.  After  all,  Boddy,  poor, 
dear  innocent  soul,  was  doing  it  for  the  best. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  saicret,"  he  said,  "  and  it's  only 
known  to  two  as  yet" 

"  Oh,  do  tell,"  sighed  the  widow ;  "  don't  tanta- 
lize, Captain." 

"Well,  then,  you  swate,  purty  thing,  what 
would  you  say  if  there  was  some  one  dying  for 
ye  entoirely — some  one  thinking  av  3'e  every 
blessed  minute  o'  the  day,  and  draming  of  ye 
every  night  on  his  pillow  ?  " 
Bravo,  Boddy ! "  I  thought. 

"It  would  be  very  nice,"  simpered  the 
widow.  • 

"  Some  one,"  Boddy  continued,  "  who  is  chok- 
ing to  tell  of  the  mountains  of  love  that  are 
burning  like  volcanoes  in  his  bnzzom." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  widow.  "  It  would  be  deli- 
cious." 

"  Some  one  who  has  no  thouglit  av  happiness 
that  doesn't  centre  in  ^ou — some  one  who  doesn't 
care  a  farthing  rushlight  for  anybody  io  the  wide 
world  but  yourself — some  one  who  never  sees-  the 
sun,  nor  the  moon,  nor  the  stars,  when  you're 
near  him — some  one  who  doesn't  feel  the  taste  o' 
the  mate  he  is  ating  when  you're  sitting  at  the 
teble  foreninst  him — some  one,  sure,  who  would 
gladly  devote  a  whole  life-time  to — to—to  keeping 
your  littie  toes  warm  ?  " 

"  Hov/  prettily  you  can  make  love,  Captain ! " 
said  the  widow.  "  And  some  one  really  loves  me 
as  much  as  all  that  ?  " 

"  Och,  yes,  and  a  deal  more.  It*s  meself  that 
has  no  words  to  describe  the  love  that  is  ating 
up  the  heart  av  him,  till  it's  disappearing  by 
degrees,  like  a  copper  nail  in  a  bottle  of  vitriol." 

"  I  know  it— I  Jmow  it,"  sighe4  the  widow.  "  I 
have  eyes,  Captein  McGruer,  and  they  are 
woman's  eyes.  I  know  and  see  that  he  loves 
me,  though  he  is  very  shy  about  it,  and  often  has 
seemed  to  avoid  me.  And  now.  Captain,  why 
should  I  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth  ?  I  recipro- 
cate his  affection.  My  heart—a  heart  that 
warmed  to  him  on  the  fist  day  I  saw  him — ^my 
heart  is  his,  and  his  only." 

Here  my  heart  gave  a  great  thud  of  delight — 
the  bonanza  would  be  a  certeintj,  after  all.  I 
wanted  to  jump  and  dance  for  joy,  but  I  was 
compelled  to  keep  still. 

"Hurrah!"  I  heard  Boddy  exclaim.  "Sure 
this  is  the  happiest  day  in  my  life.  And  what  a 
happy  little  darlint  of  a  woman  you'll  be  your- 
self !  I'll  be  off,  and  tell  my  friend  at  once  that 
you  love  him — that  you'll  marry  him — that— 
Why,  my  dear,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  ye  at 
all  at  all?" 

"Captein  McGruer  I"  the  widow  exclaimed, 
excitedly.  "  Oh,  Captein,  your  friend  1  That- 
wan  /  " 

And  now  there  was  the  sound  of  convulsive 
weeping  in  the  arbour. 

"Sainte  be  about  us  this  blessed  day  1"  Boddy 
cried ;  "  but  by  all  the  powers,  what  does  it  mane 
at  all  ?  Sure  I  don't  know  whether  my  ould  head 
or  my  heels  are  uppermost." 

"  Weren't  you,"  sobbed  the  widow,  "  weren't 
you — ma — a — aking  love — on  your — own  ac- 
count?" 

I  had  listened  long  enough.   A  thought  came 
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to  me  likd  an  inspiration,  dni  I  acted  on  it  at 
once. 

I  boldly  entered  the  arbour. 

"  Mrs.  Morrack,"  I  said,  "  I  have  beard  all.  I 
did  not  listen  intentionally,  but  I  have  listened. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  that  though  I  have  dared  to 
love  yon,  this  generous  friend  of  mine — don't  you 
dare  to  interrupt  me,  Roddv — loves  vou  too ;  but 
he  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  happiness  to 
mine.  That  is  the  truth,  Mrs.  Morrack,  and 
you  will  be  happy  together,  I  know,  for  that  big 
manly  heart  of  his  can  love  you  more  in  five 
minutes  than  I  could  have  done  in  fifty  years. 
Your  hand,  dear  Roddy;  yours,  Mrs.  Morrack. 
There—;-" 

The  widow  smiled  through  her  tears  as  I  placed 
her  little  hand  in  Roddy's,  and  said  in  a  neavy- 
fkther  tone  of  voice— 

"  Bless  you,  my  children !  *' 
'  As  for  Roddy,  1  never  saw  him  bo  taken  aback 
in  my  life  before. 

'  But,  nevertheless,  in  less  than  a  month  Roddy 
McGruer  became  the  husband  of  the  Widow 
Morrack,  and  the  Widow  Morrack  became  Mrs. 
McGrner. 

•         •         •         •  • 

I  never  saw  much  signs  of  a  bonanza  though. 
Olily  Roddy  ceased  going  to  sea,  and  settled  down 
into  a  qniet  old  English  gentleman. 

But,  dear  reader,  a  bonanza  after  all  is  neither 
here  nor  there,  if  a  man  gets  a  woman  who  loves 
tim !   Let  Bobbie  Bums  reply — 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne*er  was  wealth, 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  and  pleasure ; 

The  bonds  and  bliss  o*  mutual  love, 
Ah !  that's  the  chief  o*  warld's  treasure. 


WITCHCRAFT. 

LIKE  whispers  of  snnnv  lands. 
Where  earth's  deep  neart  is  gay, 
She  touches  the  world  with  artist  hands, 

And  changes  the  night  to  day. 
She  changes  to  golden  day 

The  night  of  a  long  despair. 
And  flings  the  echo  of  birds  in  May 
On  the  chill  December  air. 

She  scatters  the  rarest  flow'rs. 

On  the  mountain's  rugged  breast. 
She  gives  bright  wings  to  the  creeping  hours. 

Which  die  m  the  purple  west. 
She  steals  from  the  glowing  west, 

Its  tints  so  bright  and  warm. 
Till  earth  grows  soft  as  a  thrush's  neat. 

And  fair  as  a  dewdrop*s  form. 

-  On  the  hard  and  sterile  ground, 

A  mystic  spell  she  throws. 
Till  it  yields  with  a  throb  of  joy  profound 

The  blush  of  a  crimson  rose. 
Like  the  breath  of  a  moss  wreath'd  rose. 

Are  her  words  so  low  and  sweet. 
Which  the  woodland  stream  as  it  gaily  flows. 

Strives  vainly  to  repeat. 

Who  knows  where  she  gained  the  power 

To  weave  her  wond'rous  spells  ? 
Perchance  'twas  a  bright-hued  rainbow's  dower. 

Or  caught  from  the  fairy  bells. 


CHIMES. 

The  rhythm  of  fairy  tells 

With  secret  wealth  is  fraught, 
Like  the  light  that  streams  through  the  captives^ 
cells, 

And  beareth  a  holy  thought. 

Or  beneath  the  forest  boughs. 

Where  beauty  reigns  supreme. 
From  the  deeper  meaning  of  lovers'  vows. 

In  a  sweet  enchanted  dream — 
In  a  sweet  enchanted  dream 

Of  flow'rs  that  ne'er  could  fade, 
The  secret  came  on  a  starry  beam, 

Which  stole  through  the  lea^  shade. 

But  the  charm  of  her  maiden  youth, 

No  matter  whence  it  came. 
Is  pure  as  worship  and  strong  as  truth. 

And  burns  with  a  sacred  flame ; 
It  burns  with  a  holy  flame 

Of  noble  thought  and  deed, 
The  base  belief  and  the  sordid  aim. 

And  the  lust  of  grasping  greed. 

Her  earnest  thought  she  veils 

With  light  and  airy  jest, 
Like  the  graceful  foam  which  gaily  sails 

On  the  ocean's  heaving  breast. 
But  the  ocean's  heaving  breast. 

Has  hidden  wealth  and  might. 
And  her  secret  soul  to  the  stars  eonfess'd 

Is  strong  as  an  eagle's  flight. 

Her  bosom  fair  and  white 

Is  pure  as  a  hallowed  shrine. 
The  dainty  home  of  a  fancy  bright 

As  the  wreaths  the  fairies  twine* 
As  the  wreaths  the  fairies  twine 

To  fashion  a  floral  crown. 
Or  stars  men  f  ancj[  coldly  shine, 

Which  gaze  in  pity  down. 

The  smile  of  her  soft  sweet  mouth. 

Is  a  dream  of  rosy  hue, 
And  fair  as  flow'rs  m  the  jewelled  south. 

Are  her  eyes  so  bright  and  blue. 
For  her  eyes  so  bright  and  blue 

Are  vocal  with  rapid  light. 
The  gleam  of  a  mind  whoso  thoughts  are  true. 

And  a  soul  whose  wings  are  white. 

Alfbes  Leigh. 
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CHAFTEB  nr. 

LT70K  IN  A  MODEL. 

c<  'Hp'VVO  of  my  pictures  were  accepted.  There 
JL  was  a  glut  of  pictures  that  year,  want  of 
space  compelled  them  to  decline  one.  So  at  least 
the  note  emanating  from  the  Academy  gave  me  to 
understand.  I  was  exhilarated  but  not  unduly  so;  I 
could  bear  the  return  of  one  with  fortitude.  But 
times  were  not  good ;  there  wore  so  many  shown,  I 
was  afraid  the  two  accepted  would  remain  unsold 
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ftt  tlie  close  of  tli^  exhibition.  Ev^ery  one  said  it 
was  an  awf al  time,  dealers  were  fall.  Crcesnses  had 
become  Belisarinses.  I  kept  a  good  heart,  the  snn 
had  shone  upon  me  and  I  was  grateful.  But  I  was 
perfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that  much  depended 
upon  the  sale  of  those  pictures.  The  morning  of 
view  I  set  out  from  home  with  mingled  feelings. 
They  might  be  skied  or  inordinately  low.  I  pro- 
vided myself  with  a  few  colours  and  a  long  stick, 
should  distance  need  a  little  more  enchantment. 
But  on  the  way  I  was  credibly  informed  that  they 
were  hung  low,  though  not  on  the  line.  On  the 
whole  I  was  satisfied.  People  would  have  to  stoop 
to  examine  them,  that  was  all.  How  comforting 
a  possession  is  philosophy  I 

When  I  got  into  the  room  I  observed  a  knot 
of  fellows  congregated  at  a  particular  spot. 
'  There  is  an  attraction  this  year,'  thought  I, '  who 
can  it  be  P '  I  had  lived  so  much  like  a  hermit 
since  my  return  to  town  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  stirring,  and  the  papers  are  not  always 
informed  of  possible  sensations.  Some  of  the 
fellows  1  recognized.  I  observed  a  dealer  or  two, 
and  there  was  a  sprinkling  01  those  young  fellows 
who  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  the  profession,  fellows 
who  have  taste  and  some  capacity  if  they  would 
exert  themselves,  but  who  are  indolent  and  careless 
because  they  have  been  bom  with  the  traditional 
silver  spoon.  They  are  friendly  critics  and  button- 
hole you,  telling  you  that  they  are  going  to  set-to 
in  sober  earnest  and  work  out  something  which 
will  make  a  reputation.  I  was  curious  enough  to 
approach  the  knot  of  fellows  before  I  essayed  to 
looK  round  for  my  own.  Before  I  reached  them 
my  oars  were  assailed  with  jerky  sentences  from 
more  than  a  dozen  pairs  of  lips.  One  caught  my 
ear — *  Hallo,  Pastel,  these  are  yours,  I  presume  P  * 
I  saw  then  that  a  few  fellows  were  crouching  and 
kneeling  upon  the  floor.  One  of  them  rose,  dust- 
ing his  knees — *  They  are  clever ! '  exclaimed  he, 
either  not  seeing  me  or  pretending  that  he  did  not ; 

*  mark  my  word,  Pastel  will  go  up  to  the  top  of 
the  tree.  '  He  has  certainly  prc^uced  a  pair  of 
good  pictures,'  murmured  a  ^uiet  voice  behind  me. 
'  Grentlemen,'  I  answered,  disposed  to  be  nettled, 
'  I  can't  stand  chaC  I  really  was  vexed,  for  I 
fancied  there  was  mirth  in  some  of  the  faces,  and  I 
imagined  there  was  a  something  deficient  in  the 
pictures  they  had  one  and  all  seized  upon.  It  was 
a  ridiculous  supposition  of  mine,  for  the  brother- 
hood, whatever  be  their  faults,  are  not  unkind  and 
ungenerous.  At  my  reply  every  countenance 
became  grave.  Then  a  puzzled  look  stole  over 
most  of  the  faces  about  me.  They  saw  that  I  was 
serious  and  put  out.  '  What  modesty ! '  cried  an 
irrepressible  butterfly,  disturbing  the  silence ;  *  I 
say,  fellows,  he  would  have  us  beneve  he  sets  but 
a  light  opinion  on  his  work.  Oh,  you  Pastel ! ' 
There  was  a  roar  of  laughter.  *I  assure  you. 
Pastel,  we  are  in  earnest.'  I  turned,  it  was  the 
quiet  voice,  and  I  recognized  a  man  whose  opinion 
counts.  I  bowed  my  acknowledgment,  and  a 
inoment  after  joined  in  with  the  laugh,  when  the 
youngster  who  had  spoken  before,  exclaimed: 

*  Why  the  man's  mad,  he  thought  we  were  taking 
a  rise  out  of  him.' 

*•  *  What  is — oh,  this  is  Mr.  Pastel  I '  a  person 
unknown  to  me  spoke  in  a  whisper.  Beckoning 
me  aside,  ho  contmued  in  the  same  low  tone : 

*  what  is  your  price  ?  *    *  For  which  ? '  I  asked. 

*  For  each  Y '  *  Fifty  pounds,'  I  answered  promptly. 


aghast  almost  at  my  audacity*  '  Til  take  them/ 
he  returned  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  '  I 
will  give  you  a  cheque  now,' 

" '  Sold ! '  was  the  interjection  from  several  lips. 
'  Quick  business  i'  faith ! '  The  little  transaction 
had  indeed  been  rapid.  The  dealer,  for  such  I  dis« 
covered  him  to  be,  g  uickly  placed  the  matter  beyond 
dispute.  I  actually  b€^n  to  regret  my  haste. 
He  had  given  me  aU  that  I  asked,  and  like  a  mer- 
cenary Jew  I  began  to  grieve  that  I  had  not  asked 
more.  I  had  reason  to  do  so.  '  Sold,  did  you 
sayP'  echoed  a  voice  in  the  background;  'the 
deuce,  sold  before  exhibition  ?  No  1  Why  there 
has  scarcely  been  time  to  ask  the  price!'  My 
purchaser  having  complacently  concluded  the 
business  had  proceeded  to  view  others.  *  Pastel, 
what  have  you  got  for  themP  They  are  to  (70  to 
Manchester ;  now  come,  Pastel,  what  price  have 
you  made  P '  There  was  no  shaking  off  the  dis-* 
appointed  man.  He  was  hipped,  Icould  see,  at  being 
forestalled.  The  Manchester  man  had  been  too 
nimble  for  the  Londoner.  But  perhaps  the  nimble 
ninepence  had  deprived  me  of  the  possible  shilling. 

*  I  say.  Pastel,'  interrupted  an  artist  friend,  tapping 
me  upon  the  shoulder,  '  where  did  you  find  your' 
model  P '  '  Oh,' — but  I  could  not  answer  him  for 
volleys  of  other  questions.  My  querist  at  my 
elbow  too  was  persistently,  doggedly  murmuring 
in  my  ear,  'Pastel,  I  say — what — ^have — ^you — 
got — ^for  themP'  L  saw  that  I  should  have 
no  peace  until  I  satisfied  him.  'Where  is  he? 
Where  is  the  man  goneP '  cried  he.  •  Yonder  he 
stands,'  replied  I,  pointing  to  my  purchaser. 

*  Why  didn  t  you  come  to  me,  set  me  a  price — sell 
me  them  P '  complained  he.  '  How  did  I  know  that 
you  would  be  disposed  to  purchase  P '  I  returned, 
almost  dazed  witn  the  man's  eagerness.  '  Well,'—* 
I  caught  the  expression  in  the  London  dealer's 
face.  *  No,  I  could  not  do  that.  I  could  not  act 
with  any  turpitude.  The  affair  is  completed.  I 
hold  the  cheque.'  '  Here,  come  along,  let  us  go  to 
him ;  he  may  not  be  disinclined  to  relinquish 
them.  If  he  is,  I  will  take  them  off  his  hands. 
Pastel,  can't  you  get  him  to  take  back  his  cheque  P 
Come  now,  I  will  give  you  eighty  if  he  will——* 
I  believe  he  would  have  gone  to  a  hundred;  I 
answered  him  with  a  simple  shake  of  the  head, 
perhaps  a  mournful  one,  for  sixty  pounds  was  an 
object  to  me. 

*'The  Manchester  man  was  obdurate,  all  his 
London  rival's  feints  went  for  nothing.  Perhaps 
I  did  look  a  little  rueful ;  perhaps  I  carried  in  my 
face  a  certain  shamefacedness  bearing  my  com- 
panion company.  Anyway,  fancying  my  pur- 
chaser eyed  me  a  little  indignantly,  1  attempted 
to  exonerate  myself.  I  turned  to  the  London 
dealer  and  said  cheerfully,  'I  told  you,  Mr. 
Whichold ;  but  if  you  are  emulous,  I  have  another 
at  home;  it  was  sent  for  exhibition,  and  only 
passed  over  for  want  of  space.  You  can  have  it ; 
you  shall  have  it  at  your  own  price.'  'Can  I 
nave  a  view  of  it  to-day  P  I  nave  an  object 
wishing  to  see  it  to-day,'  he  returned  bristly. 

*  you  can  have  it  at  your  own  gallery  within  the 
half -hour.'  *  That  will  do  nicely ;  I  will  meet  you 
there.'  *I  was  not  aware  there  was  a  third  of 
the  scries,'  began  the  Manchester  man.  '  I  wish 
you  had  mentioned  that  to  me,  Mr.  PasteL' 
/  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  didn't  think  of  it.'  '  Can  I 
see  it  P '  *  I  must  show  it  to  Mr.  Whichold ;  I 
have  told  him  he  can  have  it,  you  see ;  but  if  he 
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beats  me  down  in  price,  which  I  think  most  nn- 
likelj,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  you.'  '  I  can- 
not press  you,'  he  said  considerately. 

"I  thought  of  Byron,  sleeping  in  obscurity, 
waking  to  mid  himself  famous.  Here  I  was  almost 
quarrelled  over.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  taking 
my  picture  to  Mr.  Whichold's  gallery  and  receiving 
an  equ  ivalent  in  Bank  of  England  notes.  I  thought 
he  should  know  that  I  had  another  purchaser  if 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  eat  his  own  words. 
But  he  met  me  so  generously,  I  was  silent  on  the 
matter  until  the  purchase  was  completed.  Did  I 
not  return  home  in  high  feather?  I  did  not 
acquaint  Janet  all  at  once  of  the  tnm  affairs  had 
taken.  I  simply  said  as  if  nothing  had  stirred 
me,  'Janet,  make  your  purchases,  you  and  the 
cherub  must  have  a  little  country  or  sea  air, 
which  you  prefer.'  She  was  vehement  in  her 
objections.  She  was  sure  that  town  air  suited 
her  and  the  little  girl  better  than  the  much 
vaunted  country  air,  or  sea  air  even.  But  then 
the  little  woman  was  so  dense.  She  thooeht  I 
had  become  a  little  touched  (here  Pastel's  miger 
tapped  his  forehead)  with  close  application. 
'  Nonsense,  Janet,'  I  said,  '  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.'  Actually  when  she  learned 
all,  she  was  still  bent  on  foregoing  all  change. 
*  We  can  put  the  money  by  for  a  rainy  day,'  she 
suggested  parsimoniously.  *  Now,  Janet,'  I  said 
to  her  sternly,  '  I  shall  he  vexed  if  you  persist  in 
such  nonsense.  Here  I  am  on  the  high  road  to 
fortune,  or  what  looks  like  it ;  if  I  cannot  afford  a 
few  pounds  to  brace  the  child  up,*it  is  a  pity.  She 
has  been  cooped  up  here  like  a  little  captive.  You 
are  an  unfeeling  woman,  Janet.*  She  actually 
began  to  whimper,  so  I  had  to  belie  myself  wiui 
a  smile  and  the  little  woman  took  heart,  her  mind 
projecting  her,  I  could  see,  into  a  street  where  a 
favoured  modiste  tempted  her  weak  sisters.  When 
Janet  had  gone,  I  worked  on  manfully.  There 
must  be  no  dawdling  when  once  recognized.  I 
looked  up  my  model ;  then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  must  not  do  the  thing  to  death ;  there  must  be 
a  change  of  subject;  ah,  there  thev  hang  yet. 
Lawless,  if  in  your  travels  you  should  meet  with 
a  connoisseur  desirous  of  a  few  gems — not  paste, 
you  know,  but  paint — at  a  not  exorbitant  price, 
bring  the  friend  of  neglected  artists  here." 

"I  don't  see — I  inferred  from  your  opening 
Ktatement  that  there  was  a  story  attached  to 
them," 

"Have  I  not  led  up  to  themP  You  are 
so  impatient  my  dear  fellow.  I  am  pro- 
ceeding with  my  story.  Now  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  I  have  never  before  divulged.  We 
come  to  my  model,  the  model  that  gave  life 
and  spirit  to  my  work ;  I  picked  her  up  casQally  in 
the  street.  I  imagined  she  was  a  little  Italian 
girl,  or  that  she  was  of  Italian  parentage.  She 
was  a  very  reticent  maiden,  the  little  English  she 
spoke  was  perfect  enough.  I  was  greatly  taken  with 
her  ;  had  she  been  my  own  child  I  could  not  have 
felt  more  tenderly  disposed  towards  her.  Ah,  Law- 
less, I  lost  a  child  who  would  have  been  about  her 
age.  You  won't  be  surprised  if  I  behaved  some- 
^at  like  a  Don  Quixote  when  I  saw  my  little 
model  abused  in  the  street  after  leaving  my  house. 
I  went  out,  and  as  the  brute  was  insolent  I  knocked 
him  down.  There  was  a  strange  to-do,  a  crowd 
gathered  ;  I  had  to  go  before  a  magistrate ;  he  did 
not  get  off  scot  free.    The  worst  of  it  was  the 


affair  got  reported  in  the  paners,  and  Janet  took  a 
crass  view  of  the  fracas.  Sue  came  home  imme- 
diately. You  know  my  little  woman  has  an 
opinion  of  her  own  and  is  hard  to  convince.  She 
actually  would  have  had  me  destroy  those  pictures. 
I  only  got  out  of  my  difficulty  assuring  her  that  if 
I  again  req^uired  a  model,  I  would  be  content  with 
her.  Shf  is  a  model  of  a  wife,  I  must  admit,"  he 
said,  fatuously ;  *'  she  does  suffer  me  to  do  there- 
abouts as  I  like ;  she  doesn't  mislay  my  traps  and 
be  eternally  setting  things  *  to  rights,'  which 
means  putting  everything  in  undiscoverable 
places.  Anyhow,  debarred  from  youthful  models 
— for  you  know  I  flatter  myself  the  female  face  is 
my  forte — I  did  not  take  so  kindly  to  work  again. 
And  as  it  happened,  a  good  offer  came  from  a  pnb- 
Usher  to  iUustrate  a  serial  and  I  closed  with  it. 
It  led  to  other  commissions.  But  there  was 
another  little  thing  at  that  time  to  sour  me— you 
remember  Mauler  who  did  the  criticisms  for 
ihe  Knoui  now  defunct,  you  know;  he  promised 
to  give  me  a  line.  On  the  strength  of  his 
promise  he  came  to  hunt  me  up.  He  was  in 
a  temporary  difficulty,  but  not  so  embarrassing, 
tiie  loan  of  ten  pounds  would  relieve  him.  I  should 
not  have  hesitated,  being  flush  of  money.  He  had 
borrowed  before,  and  I  will  say  he  had  always  re- 
membered his  obligations  sooner  or  later.  But  the 
foolish  fellow  had  the  temerity  to  open  out  his 
budget  to  Janet.  Janet  is  so  very  outspoken,  I  am 
sure  she  must  have  offended  him.  He  kept  the 
promise  made  to  me,  and  I  was  thunderstruck  to 
find  such  a  startling  critique  on  my  style.  It  was 
not  handsome  of  the  fellow,  but  I  could  forgive 
him ;  he  had  left  his  trouble  to  the  eleventh  hour, 
depending  upon  me.  We  had  it  all  over  after, 
and  he  was  regretful  enough.  He  always  was  a 
hot,  impetuous  mortal  if  put  out  of  his  way.  But 
to  return.  I  find  I  can  subsist  comfortably  at 
book  work,  and  practice  makes  one  facile.  A  new 
process  has  come  up  and  I  have  been  initiated  into 
the  mysteries.  It  is  to  revolutionize  wood  engrav- 
ing, but  between  you  and  me,  I  don*t  believe  it 
It  may  do  for  show-card  work.  I  am  engaged  on 
a  Christmas  picture  now  for  the  firm  that  has 
teiken  out  the  patent.  I  want  a  face  now  of  a  cer- 
tain type  —to  tell  you  the  truth.  Lawless,  I  went 
into  Hatton  Garden  to-day,  thinking  it  just  possi- 
ble I  might  meet  with  something — that  Italian 
girl,  she  will  be  grown  older  of  course,  but  I  don't 
want  a  young  child's  face  " 

**  Pastel  is  bewitched, "  I  thought,  '*  and  his  wife 
is  not  so  far  away  from  the  truth.  She  certainly 
ought  not  to  leave  him  by  himself*  He  is  a  little 
'  luny.'  He  always  has  believ^  in  ghosts,  people 
reappearing  after  death — I  shouldn't  wonder  if  ne 
isn't  an  out-an-out  spiritualist." 

Bemembering  my  copy,  I  looked  at  my  watch ; 
the  intelligence  on  its  dial  so  confounded  me  that 
I  snatched  up  my  hat»  scarcely  framing  an  excuse 
for  my  precipitation.  I  was  through  the  door  in 
an  instant. 

«  My  dear  fellow,"  cried  the  amazed  Pastel  after 
me.  "  What  has  come  to  you  P  Let  me  show  you 
out,  the  passage  is  not  well  lighted." 

His  words  reached  me  as  1  was  recovering  my- 
self ;  I  had  tripped  over  some  frayed  matting  that 
certainly  needed  repair.  I  heard  his  voice  as  I 
descended  the  staircase.  "  You  haven't  hurt  your- 
self, have  you.  Lawless  P  I  told  you  to  wait,  you 
know  ;  look  in  again  I  say,  first  opportunity.  I 
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have  somethhig  else  to  tell  you — Shaffleton  was  in 
the  other  day.  You  and  he  were  inseparable  at 
one  time.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 
NOMADS. 

There  is  a  melancholy  if  not  tragic  episode  in 
many  a  man's  life.  Those  who  have  the  orightest 
faces,  the  most  genial  hearts,  the  most  gracious 
manners,  the  tenderest  consideration  for  others, 
seem  to  be  singled  out  for  the  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune.  When  at  their  brightest — amid  the 
festive  throng — when  dull  care  is  supposed  to  be 
charmed  away,  a  dark  wave  of  sadness  comes  to 
dash  all  joyousness  and  forgetfulness.  Some 
careless  word,  some  allusion,  or  some  striking  face 
has  raked  or  called  up  remembrance,  and  tho 
wound  barely  cicatrized,  bleeds  or  smarts  at  the 
touch.  It  is  not  the  veil  that  is  moved  aside 
gently  that  lacerates ;  sometimes  there  is  consola- 
tion when  the  hand  is  tender  and  the  heart  not 
unfeeling.  The  sufferer  winces  when  the  hand  is 
rough  and  unskilful,  and  the  heart  dull  and 
thoughtless.  I  almost  shrink  from  the  recital  of 
a  grievous  episode  in  Pastel's  life.  As  there  are 
cei*tain  acciaents  in  life  we  cannot  be  held  answer- 
able for,  so  there  are  certain  elements  in  our  com- 
position which  excuse  us  for  plunges,  which  cer- 
tain persons  of  steadier  moula  and  qnicker  per- 
ceptivity would  hold  unpardonable  and  suicidal. 
Tom's  choice  of  a  profession  was  a  blunder ;  Dick's 
hasty  marriage  was  foolish  in  the  extreme,  and  so 
on.  Pastel's  marria^re  was  a  fatal  mistake.  No 
person  endowed  with  common  sense  would  have 
dared  to  marry  as.  whom,  and  when  he  did.  What 
could  he  expect?  But  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession from  his  earliest  youth  Pastel  was  a  sus- 
ceptible fellow.  A  glance  from  a  fair  siren's  eyes, 
and  Pastel  a  victim  fell  before  the  arrow  of  flame. 
He  had  several  hair's-breadth  escapes.  Janet  the 
irascible  was  Pastel's  second  wife.  Pastel  had 
acquainted  her,  before  he  asked  the  fatal  question, 
that  he  had  been  married  previously,  but  he 
entered  into  no  prolix  narrative  of  his  earlier 
marital  experience.  He  shrank  from  doing  so. 
Once  only  had  Janet  endeavoured  to  draw  aside 
the  curtain  shrouding  the  bygone  period  of  her 
husband's  life,  but  Pastel's  pain-drawn  features 
and  a^tated  voice  caused  Janet  to  experience 
something  akin  to  remorse.  Her  curiosity  was 
natural  and  excusable.  She  had  to  be  content 
with  his  admission  that  his  first  bond  was  any- 
thing but  silken,  and  that  allusion  to  it  only 
caused  him  pain.  Janet  was  not  without  a  heart ; 
she  had  refrained  when  she  saw  that  her  husband 
shrank  at  the  probe.  She  had  fathomed  his 
gentle  natnre  ;  she  was  assured  that  not  even  the 
memory  of  a  first  attachment  shared  her  empire, 
and,  like  a  woman  of  sound  sense,  she  did  not  press 
her  point.  Janet  was  often  tart ;  scarcely  any  of 
Pastel's  friends  viewed  her  appreciatively;  she 
had  little  "romance"  about  her;  she  called  it 
"  fudge ; "  perhaps  she  was  voted  a  virago.  The 
earth  is  a  hard  crust,  but  it  has  warm  fixes  below 
its  surface. 

I  did  not  wholly  desert  Pastel,  and  I,  in  con- 
junction with  one  or  two  of  his  chosen  intimates, 
was  in  possession  of  the  full,  true,  and  lamentable 


history  of  the  shadowy  epoch  in  our  poor  friend's 
peculiarly  erratic  life. 

Twenty  years  before  Pastel  led  his  second  wife 
to  the  altar  in  that  smudgy  little  church,  now  re- 
moved, in  the  vicinity  of  Holborn,  Pastel  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  weaker 
vessel.  (I  speak  advisedly ;  no  woman  can  take 
exception  to  the  phrase,  for  she  will  hear  it,  if 
she  has  not  heard  it,  in  that  service  which  begins 
— and  no  discovery  of  mine — with  "  dearly  be- 
loved," and  ends  with  *'  amazement  '*).  And  this 
first  marriage  was  one  of  the  purest  romance.  I 
might  dismiss  it  in  a  sentence,  but  I  consider  it 
would  leave  a  contrary  impression  to  the  one  it 
ought  to  leave.  Pastel  at  tnat  time  travelled  with 
a  troupe  of  acrobats.  The  fair  one  whom  Pastel 
married  was  one  of  the  company,  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  a  clown,  herself  an  a/rtiste  of  no 
mean  ability.  If  she  was  not  bom  under  canvas, 
she  had  little  conception  of  anything  Iving  outside 
it.  The  ring  of  thrown  up  turf,  tbe  smell  of 
naptha  and  sawdust  were  as  the  breath  of  her 
nostrils.  But,  according  to  Pastel,  she  was  so  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  her  sisters  in  the 

Erofossion,  that  pity  as  much  as  love  constrained 
im  to  offer  her  his  masculine  protection  and  at- 
tachment. She  would  be  happier,  he  believed,  re- 
moved from  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  artificial 
life ;  he  believed  that  its  meretriciousness  was  only 
too  manifest  to  her.  Pastel  had  struck  up  a  warm 
friendship  with  the  girl's  old  grandsire,  whose  only 
tie  on  earth  she  was.  The  old  man's  only  com- 
fort in  his  declining  3'ears  was  a  patient  listener  to 
bis  brag  of  past  triumphs,  or  of  those  happiest 
days  when  he  listened  with  a  father's  pride  to  his 
son's  original  quips  and  cranks,  and  witnessed  his 
boy's  marvellous  tumbling.  Pastel  was  a  patient 
listener.  He  gathered  that  during  the  son's  life 
the  old  man  had  been  content  to  hang  about  the 
ring,  retained  a  veteran  on  the  strength  of  past 
service  in  the  profession.  That  when  the  son  aied, 
leaving  a  motnerless  child,  the  old  clown  was  con- 
strained to  pull  himself  together,  don  his  motley 
again,  and  resume  **  business,"  for  his  boy's  girl 
had  to  be  brought  up.  He  was  allowed  to  slide 
into  his  son's  vacated  place,  and  the  old  man  again 
in  the  ring  cracked  his  older  jokes  and  disi>orted 
himself,  determined  to  be  deaf  to  creaking,  rebel- 
lious joints.  He  would  defy  insidious  age.  Paint 
and  nis  bags  deceived  the  greenhorns,  and  he 
wished  to  deceive  himself.  He  contrived  to  keep 
outside  of  the  bickerings  and  jealousies  so  inci- 
dental to  the  profession,  and  be  met  with  great 
kindness  as  well  as  pity  and  respect  from  every 
one. 

But  this  could  not  go  on  for  ever.  The  time  came 
when  the  poor  old  fellow  felt  that  he  must  soon 
retire  from  active  service,  that  the  caU  wonld  come 
from  the  great  Master,  and  his  Nellie  be  left  alone 
in  the  wide,  wide  world.  He  had  educated  her,  or 
caused  her  to  be  educated,  according  to  his  lights. 
She  need  not  fear  the  wolf,  but  a  girl  must  not  be 
friendless  if  a  nomad.  In  a  despondent  moment 
he  confided  his  trouble  to  the  voung  artist,  who 
had  travelled  the  summer  with  the  company.  The 
old  man  had  hungered  for  some  one  to  talk  it  over 
with.  Pastel  appeared  at  an  opportune  moment. 
Pastel,  whose  heart  was  easily  touched,  promised 
to  keep  an  eye  on  her  so  Ions  as  he  was  with  the 
company.  Ndlie  had  been  brought  into  associa- 
tion with  him  through  his  intimacy  with  her 
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grandsire.  Perhapa  Pastel's  kindly  speech  and 
chivalrous  bearing  had  not  gone  for  nothing. 
Kellie  would  often  linger  when  the  two  friends 
were  talking,  she  would  join  in  their  colloquys, 
shyly  at  first ;  she  was  not  an  uninteresting  or  dis- 
interested listener.  Pastel  had  viewed  Nellie  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  She  was  handsome, 
modest^  Had  she  been  reared  in  a  most  ex- 
clusive family,  her  delicacy  could  not  have  been 
greater,  so  Pastel  decided.  She  showed  no  repug- 
nance to  him ;  she  had  overcome  her  first  shyness 
with  him.  The  old  clown's  confidence  was  as  the 
spark  to  the  tinder;  Pastel's  interest  in  her,  scarcely 
then  to  be  defined  by  himself,  began  to  assume 
grave  proportions.  He  caught  himself  thinking 
of  her  tenderly,  watching  her  movements,  waiting 
for  her  exits.  She  eventually  began  to  lean  upon 
him,  expect  him  at  the  dressing-van,  to  seek  his 
counsel  in  her  perplexities.  What  more  natural 
thati'that  all  this  should  ripen  into  love.  Pastel 
began  to  speculate  upon  his  future ;  to  feel  some 
repugnance  for  his  Bohemian  life,  for  her  Arab 
life,  that  she  should  be  constrained  to  obtain  her 
livelihood  in  the  way  she  did.  At  last  bronchitis 
carried  off  her  natural  protector  and  most  faithful 
guardian,  and  precipitated  matters.  Pastel  cast 
reserve  to  the  wmds  and  unfolded  to  her  his  plans. 
She  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  pleading,  she 
consented  to  become  his  wife,  and  sever  her  con- 
nection with  the  circus.  If  like  Lot's  wife,  she  did 
look  back  and  linger  regretfully,  it  was  not  observed 
by  Pastel.  She  did  perhaps  honestly  imagine  that 
a  life  without  daily  aemand  would  be  less  irksome. 
He  believed  that  she  freely  relinquished  her  voca- 
tion, Only  too  happy  to  subside  into  a  life,  the  only 
call  upon  her  the  cultivation  of  domestic  virtues. 
Pastel  knew  that  he  would  himself  soon  be  open 
for  another  engagement,  for  every  van  had  been 
pictorially  treated.  He  was  engaged  on  his  last 
job,  a  huge  transparency  that  was  to  hang  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hippodrome.  Pastel  had  had 
enough  of  inigration.  He  determined  to  make 
his  pitch  in  the  town  where  they  were  married,  and 
open  out  as  portrait  painter.  It  was  an  old  cathe- 
dral town  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  nouveaux  riches. 
There  had  been  a  great  mineral  find  in  the  vicinity, 
and  people  were  making  money  fast,  even  the 
small  shopkeepers.  Now  began  for  him  a  fi^ht 
for  life.  At  first  no  one  seemed  to  care  for  portraits, 
and  be  had  a  chequeted  existence  for  some  few 
months.  He  had  poverty  to  contend  with,  and  his 
wife  did  not  bear  it  well.  Happily  these  dark  days 
were  illumined  with  gleams  of  good  fortune.  Then 
there  eame  a  glut  of  work,  and  like  other  men  of 
his  stamp,  pei^ps  Pastel  was  reckless  for  the 
time  being.  He  "  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone," 
forgetting  the  adage  he  was  to  learn  from  Janet, 
of  "  layinff  by  for  a  rainy  day."  As  may  bo 
imagined  his  fair  equestrienne  made  but  an  in- 
different housewife.  Living  from  hand  to  mouth 
and  in  poor  lodgings  from  her  infancy,  she  had 
not  even  the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  house- 
keeping, consequently  the  artist  and  his  wife  hved 
a  life  of  Bohemianism  of  the  most  extreme  type. 
The  wonder  was  they  did  not  succumb  to  dyspep- 
sia, or  some  such  kindred  malady.  They  worked 
the  town  out  at  last,  and  moyed  on  and  on. 
Children  oame  to  them,  to  die  in  their  infancy, 
finally  Pastel  reached  London  with  one  child  ap- 
parently of  a  more  robust  nature  than  its  prede- 
oessors.    One  would  have  thought  the  common 


fight  would  have  endeared  wife  and  husband  to 
each  other.  Li  the  hard  battle  of  live,  when  the 
victory  is  won,  in  the  shape  of  recognition,  the 
artist  and  his  dearest  appreciator  take  sweet  com- 
fort in  talking  over  the  strong  points  assaulted, 
the  disheartening  inverses  tided  over,  the  key  of 
the  position  discovered.  Pastel  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  admit  plainly  that  he  regretted  the  step  that 
he  had  taken,  but  in  a  bitter  moment  confession 
was  wrung  from  him  that  only  the  first  year  of 
his  wedded  life  approached  the  Elysian.  He  had 
long  discovered  that  his  wife  had  discarded  her 
profession  reluctantly,  that  year  by  year  she  pined 
more  and  more  for  the  canvas  and  the  garish  lights, 
the  eyer  changing  location.  The  wilful  spirit  of 
the  girl,  that  gave  a  charm  to  her  every  movement, 
merged  in  the  woman  into  something  like  vulgar 
obshnacy  and  rebellion.  Pastel  became  despondent^ 
his  wife's  constant  ill-temper  worried  him,  her 
unmerited  reproaches  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
Courting  peace  he  too  often  gave  way  to  her 
whims,  even  when  his  common  sense  warned  him 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  firm.  Had  he  been  firm 
and  resolute  at  the  outset  it  is  j'ust  possible  he 
might  have  nipped  in  the  hud  the  early  sjrmptoms 
of  msubjectioxL  But  such  a  line  of  argument  may 
be  fallacious.  If  the  spirit  of  contrariety,  or  evil  or 
any  vicious  tendency  exist  in  a  human  being,  it  ia 
no  light  matter  engaging  oneself  to  counteract  or 
eradicate  it.  Persons  can  vamp  and  preach  when 
they  do  not  stand  in  a  sufferer's  shoes.  There  ia 
a  saying  that  you  must  ask  your  wife  if  you  are 
to  Jive.  The  years  rolled  on,  and  Pastel  found  one 
year  much  as  another,  only  his  thorn  more  and 
more  an  infliction.  He  improved  in  his  art,  his 
portraits  commanded  higher  prices,  the  dealers 
began  to  look  at  his  more  ambitious  efforts,  but 
his  life  was  a  burthen  to  him.  The  antagonism 
of  his  wife  developed,  he  had  to  contend  with  a 
deeper  misery,  she  gave  way  to  the  habit  of  self- 
indulgence.  He  moved  from  house  to  house,  from 
suburb  to  suburb,  but  wherever  he  went  he  was 
dismced.  He  reached  the  point  when  he  would 
no  longer  be  seen  with  her,  it  was  idle  of  him  at- 
tempting to  govern  or  restrain  her.  In  her 
querulous  moods  she  was  continually  harping 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  old  life  he  had  prevailed 
upon  her  to  relinquish.  Sometimes  she  would 
declare  illogically  hei'  fixed  intention  to  return  to 
it.  Pastel  nad  one  relief  in  his  wretched  life,  his 
little  brown  babe.  It  lived  through  all.  How  he 
loved  the  black-eyed  gipsy ;  perhaps  it  was  his  love 
that  kept  it  alive.  He  watched  it  and  cherished 
it,  always  having  it  near  him,  taking  but  little 
account  of  his  wife's  outgoings  and  mcoming^ 
Had  his  wife  carried  out  her  threat,  abandoning 
her  home  never  to  return  to  it,  with  the  child  left 
to  him  he  would  have  settled  with  more  than  stoical 
content.  Perhaps  he  would  have  breathed  freer, 
perhaps  have  rejoiced  in  his  freedom.  But  no 
such  thought  or  contingency  occurred  to  him. 
Her  distempered  declarations  ne  only  regarded  as 
the  vapouring  and  raving  of  a  besotted  woman, 
uncontained  and  unreasonable.  Her  age  would 
be  against  her,  her  nerve  would  be  gone.  H^ 
allowed  her  assertion  to  pass;  absoibed  in  his  work, 
poor  Pastel  did  not  perceive  the  signs  of  impending 
trouble. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

BY  IIENEY  HARDEN. 


OK  BOAIID  A  STEAMER. 

THE  dispute  was  waxing  loud.  It  was  an 
affair  of  nations.  Grermaiiy  asserted  and 
England  denied ;  France,  Belgium,  and  America 
looked  on,  preserving  an  armed  neutrality.  Ger- 
many was  represented  by  a  Hushed  and  irate 
little  waiter  and  the  champion  of  Great  Britain 
v.'as  a  aqii are- shouldered  young  tourist  who  wore 
spectacles.  The  war  of  words  was  carried  on 
under  conditions  of  not  a  little  difficulty,  for  the 
tourist  know  no  German,  and  only  sundry  phrases 
of  very  Britannic  French.  The  scene  was  the 
deck  of  a  pleasure  steamer,  moving  swiftly  along 
the  wide  and  winding  Khine,  and  the  discussion, 
which  so  greatly  interested  the  onlookers  of 
various  nations,  related  to  a  harmless  vegetable. 

The  little  waiter  with  superabundant  gesture, 
fowed  that  the  gentlem  in  had  partaken  of  beans 
for  dinner,  wnilst  Englands  representative 
declared  with  indignation  tliat  beans  had  not  been 
served  to  him,  and  for  beans  he  would  not  my. 
The  waiter  said  he  must  and  should  pay.  The 
touriits,  rather  tired  perUaps  of  gazing  at  the 
vine-clad  hills,  gathered  closer  round  the  dis- 
putants. One  gentleman  of  the  genus  snob 
saggested  that  the  waiter's  head  should  be 
nancbed.  "Ah  well  I  "  cried  the  little  man,  who 
neard  and  understood,  "they  might  do  those 
things  in  England  or  America,  but  not  in  Ger- 
many. No,  not  in  Germany ! "  A  sturdy  person 
muttered  that  he  should  like  to  have  the  waiter 
in  his  back  garden  for  five  minutes.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  young  Englishman,  who  was  now 
pale  with  wrath  and  excitement,  again  declared 
ne  would  not  be  swindled ;  nothing  should  induce 


him  to  pay  for  beans.  Noit^  vayons  d  la  carte, 
he  exclaimed, and  appreciating  tne  phrase,  repeated 
it  several  times.  The  threat  of  detaining  his 
luggage  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  this  undignified  dispute  might 
have  ended,  had  not  another  tourist,  an  English- 
man, who  only  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  come 
to  the  aid  of  his  compatriot.  Elbowing  his  way 
through  the  throng,  he  addressed  the  waiter  in 
his  own  language,  and  having  mollified  him  a  little, 
suggested  to  his  fellow  countryman  that  the 
question  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  chef. 
This  proposal  was  adopted,  and  the  opposing 
forces,  descended  to  the  cabin  accompanied  by  the 
new  comer. 

The  little  crowd  melted  away,  the  excitement 
was  over,  and  once  more  the  sightseers  betook 
themselves  to  their  guide-books  and  the  scenery. 
There  was  one  amongst  them,  a  dark-eyed  English 
ffirl,  who  could  not  do  this  so  readily,  for  the  in- 
dignant young  tourist  was  her  brother,  and  with 
pale  cheeks,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd, 
she  had  heard  the  unseemly  wrangle.  "  Why  would 
Mark  be  so  quarrelsome  ?  No  doubt  he  was  right, 
indeed  she  knew  he  was,  but  he  siiould  have  paid 
anything  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  scene."  Mar- 
jory Hurwood  looked  quite  faint  as  she  sat  down 
on  a  deck  stool  and  waited  her  brother's  return.- 

Presently  he  appeared  talking  eagerly  with  the 
man  who  had  come  to  his  rescue. 

"  It's  all  settled.  I  carried  ray  point,  the  chef, 
who  seemed  a  decent  sort  of  fellow,  accepted  my 
statement.  You  can  bear  me  out,  Marjory,  that 
we  did  not  have  a  single  bean.  Of  course,  the 
fellow  made  a  blunder,  and  charged  me  instead  of 
somebody  else.    Still  if  Mr.— Mr. — — " 

"  Leslie,"  interposed  the  other  tourist  quiet'y. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  yes ;  if  Mr.  Leslie  had  not 
turned  up,  and  talked  to  them  in  their  own  lingo, 
there  might  have  been  a  lot  more  bother.  I  am 
afraid,"  turning  to  the  other,  "  the  whole  thing 
has  frightened  my  siater,"  he  said,  noticing  her 
pale  cheeks,  into  which,  nevertheless,  a  little  colour 
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had  come  wlien  Leslie,  raising  his  hat,  had  stood 
"belore  her. 

"  It  was  extremely  kind  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  take  so 
much  trouble,  but  on !  the  whole  thing  was  dread- 
ful," the  girl  added  with  a  little  shiver.  •*  How 
could  you  make  such  a  fuss,  Mark  P  " 

*•  My  dear  girl,"  returned  her  brother,  who 
having  come  ofE  victorions,  seemed  a  little  inclined 
to  strut.  One  is  obliged  to  stand  up  for  one's 
rights;  it  would  have  been  sheer  cowardice  to  pay 
under  such  circumstances." 

Leslie  looked  on  with  an  amused  smile.  "  All's 
well  that  ends  well,"  he  said ;  **  but  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  would  suggest  that  for  your  sister's 
sake  you  drop  the  subject." 

Mark  Harwood  looked  a  little  snubbed,  but  the 
girl  glanced  up  at  the  speaker  with  grateful  eyes. 
She  met  his  downward  gaze,  not  for  the  first  time 
that  day.  Now  and  again  throughout  the  long 
morning,  upon  the  river,  she  had  found  those 
honest  grey  eyes  looking  in  her  direction,  not 
offensively,  but  with  a  steady,  admiring,  and 
almost  inquiring  gaze.  He  was  not  a  handsome 
man  by  any  means,  simply  a  well-made  English- 
man of  perhaps  three  and  thirty,  slightly  above  the 
average  height,  wearing  a  short  brown  beard,  and 
dressed  in  rather  quieter  style  than  some  of  the 
tourist  gentlemen  who  thronged  the  deck. 

**I  will  read  my  legends  of  the  Rhine,"  said 
Marjory  Harwood,  "  that  will  give  me  something 
else  to  think  about." 

**  I  will  pick  you  out  some  of  the  best,  if  I  may," 
saidLeslie;  "you  have  read  about  Bishop  Hatto  and 
the  Mouse  Tower,  of  course,  and  about  Koland  the 
Brave ;  then  there's  the  story  of  the  Lorelie,  do 
you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Marjory,  tnming  the  pages 
of  her  book. 

Leslie  mentioned  some  others.  The  subject 
seemed  to  interest  both  of  them,  but  Mark  Har- 
wood did  not  greatly  care  for  it.  Presently  he 
strolled  away  to  the  lore-deck  to  sooth  his  irritated 
nerves  by  smoking  a  pipe.  Perhaps  but  for  the 
sense  of  irritation  and  excitement,  which  still 
possessed  him,  he  would  have  thought  twice 
before  leaving  his  sister  in  conversation  with  a 
stranger.  Indeed  the  propriety  of  the  thing  did 
present  itself  to  his  mind,  in  a  questioning  form. 

'*  Bah  I  the  man  is  a  gentleman,  and  has  done 
me  a  good  turn.  I  can^  tell  him  to  go  about  his 
business,  immediately ;  "  he  reflected.  "  Besides, 
Marjory  is  a  sensible  girl  and  knows  how  to  take 
care  of  herself." 

Marjory  and  their  new  acquaintance  sat  side 
by  side  and  discussed  the  legends  of  the  Rhine, 
and  many  other  topics  without  embarrassment. 
It  seemea  so  easy  to  talk  to  this  pleasant- voiced 
stranger,  and  he  took  an  interest  in  so  many 
things  that  Mark  would  probably  have  pooh- 
poohed  as  romantic  and  uninteresting. 

The  stranger's  manner  was  so  deferential ;  he 
was  so  manifestly  a  gentleman,  that  the  girl's  first 
shyness  soon  disappeared.  He  had  liv^  in  Ger- 
many for  some  time,  and  could  tell  her  much  that 
she  liked  to  hear.  By  degrees  little  bits  of  personal 
information  came  oat.  Some  remark  about  the 
speed  of  the  vessel  led  up  to  the  explanation  that 
Leslie  was  an  engineer;  another  observation  about 
the  health  resorts  in  Germany  brought  out  the 
remark  that  Miss  Harwood's  father  was  a  doctor ; 
who  had  formerly  practised  in  the  country,  but 


had  recently  removed  his  houseliold  to  tjonJoll. 
"  London ! '  exclaimed  Mark,  strolling  back  at 
the  moment.  **  London  is  the  only  place  fit  to  live 
in.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

•*  I  can  hardly  bind  myself  to  that  opinion ; " 
answered  Leslie ;  "  although  I  have  lived  close  to 
the  great  city  for  several  years,  A  good  place  for 
some  things,  not  for  all." 

"  Ah,  well,  it  suits  me,"  declared  Mark  in  his 
strident  tones,  as  if  he  had  tried  all  cities ;  then 
he  marched  off  again. 

The  steamer  sped  upon  its  way,  and  the  bright 
September  day  drew  towards  its  close.  The 
shadows  crept  along  the  hills,  and  silence  fell  upon 
the  t^o,  who  were  sitting  side  by  side.  Now  and 
then  Leslie  stole  a  glance  at  the  clear-cut  face  be- 
side him.  It  was  even  sweeter  in  this  fading 
light,  he  thought,  than  when  first  he  had  seen  it 
as  he  stepped  upon  the  deck  that  morning.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  face  he  had  been  looking 
for  through  the  years  of  his  manhood ;  was  she  to 
pass  from  his  sight,  joining  the  mouriif  ul  host  of 
those  whom  one  sees  and  speaks  with  one  day,  to 
part  from,  forever,  on  the  next?  Mark's  voice  broke 
in  upon  his  soliloquy.  He  had  some  cjuestion  to 
ask  about  his  passport,  and  handed  it  over  to 
Leslie  for  inspection. 

"We,  Granville, George,Earl Granville, Viscount 
Granville,  Baron  Levison,  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Elingdom,  &c.,  &c.,  request  and  require  in  the 
name  of  Her  Majesty,  all  those  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, to  allow  Mr.  Mark  Harwood  (British  subject), 
of  No.  976,  Guildford  Street,  Russell  Square,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  accompanied  by  his  sistor, 
travelling  on  the  continent,  to  pass  freely  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  to  afford  him  every  assist- 
ance and  protection  of  which  he  may  stand  in  need. 
Given  at  the  Foreign  Office,  London,  the  5th  day 
of  September,  1871. 

The  Fates  were  propitious,  the  passport  with  the 
information  it  contained  came  as  if  in  answer  to 
Leslie's  mental  inquiry,  and  he  could  hardly  help 
smilinff,  as  he  gave  Harwood  the  particulars  he 
wantea. 

An  hour  later  they  reached  their  destination. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  scrambling  and  confusion 
at  the  landing-place,  and  young  Harwood  and  his 
sister  were  separated  from  their  new  acquain- 
tance. 

"What  has  become  of  himP"  said  Mark 
suddenly,  as  the  hotel  omnibus  jolted  onwards  in 
the  darkness. 

Marjory  answered  nothing,  though  she  heard  the 
inquiry.  She  was  tired  and  yet  content,  leaning 
back  with  her  eyes  half  closed.  She  felt  sure, 
somehow,  that  to-morrow  she  should  meet  the 
g;aze  of  those  grey  eyes  again,  and,  for  the  time, 
it  was  enough  to  tbink  of  the  events  of  the  day : 
a  long  day,  a  day  man*ed  to  some  extent,  by  that 
undignified  scene  about  the  beans ;  but  yet  a  day 
to  which,  as  she  was  well  assured,  her  thoughts 
would  often  turn  back  again. 

Leslie  had  told  them  of  the  best  hotel,  but  he  had 
chosen  other  and  familiar  quarters  for  himself. 
He  knew  Wiesbaden  well,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  on  the  morrow,  he  could,  without  intrusion, 
find  an  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  his  new 
friends.  In  the  meantime  he  went  to  bed,  or 
rather  to  his  room ;  there  by  the  window  he  sat 
smoking  far  into  the  night.  The  day  had,  aftet 
all,  been  a  common-place  sort  of  day«  bnt  yet,  at 
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an  konest  man,  he  did  not  deceive  himself  or 
seek  to  do  bo.  With  a  sort  of  dreamy  satisfaction 
he  realized  that  it  had  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  a  new  experience.  A  sense  of  romance  and 
tenderness  was  flntterinff  at  his  heart,  and  all 
becaase  Marjoiy  Harwood  had  sat  beside  him  on 
the  deck  and  drooped  her  silken  lashes  when  he 
turned  to  her.  Was  she  like  the  cruel  water- 
nymph  who  was  said  to  have  lured  men  to  their 
destruction  on  the  rock  above  St.  Goarshausen ; 
or  simply  a  gentle  English  maiden  destined  as 
wife  and  mother  to  make  the  central  figure  in 
some  English  home  ?  Leslie  felt  no  doubt  upon 
the  question.  He  would  have  pledged  his  life  that 
the  girl  was  honest  and  true. 

In  fonrdays  he  must  be  back  again  in  England, 
back  amid  the  whirr  of  machinery  and  clang  of 
hammers.  Should  he  take  with  nim  merely  the 
memory  of  a  pleasant  day  with  a  sweet-faced  girl 
upon  the  Rhine,  or  the  hope  of  something  more  P 
1%e  thought  brought  deepened  lines  upon  a  fore- 
head that  had  already  lost  its  smoothness. 

£250  a  year,"  he  muttered ;  "  what  right  has 
a  man  with  £250  a  year  to  dream  or  be  roman- 
tic?" 


n. 
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Mauk  Ha.'KWOOD  and  his  sister  lingered  at  Wies^ 
baden  a  day  or  two  longer  than  they  had  intended. 
There  were  life  and  movement  in  the  place,  and 
perhaps  an  exceptional  interest  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  not  a  few  wounded  officers  who  had 
fought  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  These 
interesting  warriors  reclined  in  bath-chairs  in  the 
Kursaal  gardens,  when  the  bands  played  and 
occasionally  tried  their  luck  at  the  tables.  Mark 
Harwood  tried  his  luck  too,  for  he  was  determined 
to  "  do  "  the  place  thoroughly,  but  did  not  meet 
with  much  success.  "  Never  mind,  I  shall  have 
another  try,"  said  he ;  "  make  up  my  mind  what 
I  am  wilhng  to  lose  and  stop  when  I  get  to  the 
limit" 

Leslie,  himself,  looking  on,  felt  half  inclined  to 
plunge,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement,  but  in 
the  hope  of  realizing  a  fortune  by  some  tremend- 
ous run  of  luck.  He  smiled  at  the  notion  the  next 
moment.  It  was  evening,  and  he  glanced  round 
upon  the  white,  intent  faces  of  the  players, 
men  and  women,  who  sat  pricking  their  cards, 
and  watching  the  relentless  rake  of  the  cronpier. 
Bah !  it  was  an  unwholesome  thing  this. 

Shall  I  take  your  sister  outside  ?  it  is  hot  in 
here,'*  he  said  to  Mark,  with  whom  he  was  now  on 
almost  familiar  terms. 

**  All  right,  I  will  follow  in  a  few  minutes,"  was 
the  answer;  so  the  two,  leaving  the  young 
Englishman  peering  eagerly  through  his  spectacles, 
went  out  and  passed  beyond  the  monotonous 
sound  of  the  croupiers'  voices. 

Beneath  the  linden  trees,  which  rustled  in  the 
cool  mght  breeze,  they  sat  down  and  were  silent 
for  awnile. 

"  I  hope  you  have  liked  your  trip  so  far,"  said 
Leslie,  breaking  the  silence  presently. 

**  Yes,  I  have  liked  it  very  much,"  she  answered, 
simply. 

"3nt  there  is  no  place  like  home,  that  is  what 
your  tone  seems  to  imply." 
"It  implied  it  unconsciously  then,  though  I 
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daresay  by  the  time  we  have  carried  out  all  we 
have  planned,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  home  once 
more.  But  we  have  not  lived  long  in  London, 
and  it  hardly  seems  like  home  to  me?' 

"  You  prefer  the  hills  and  dales  ?  " 

"  Infinitely ;  bnt  it  is  best  to  be  contented." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  if  one  only  can ;  but  ^ere  are 
times  when  the  '  stalled  ox '  and  all  tJiat  it  impUes 
seems  mora  to  be  desired  than  the  dinner  of  herbs. 
Yet  it  is  no  use  sighing  for  the  moon.** 

•*  How  allegorically  you  are  talking." 

He  felt  that  the  imDeachment  was  not  without 
reason,  but  he  sat  tnere  silent  a^ain  for  a  few 
seconds,  scraping  the  gravel  with  his  cane. 

"  Miss  Harwood,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly  "  do 
you  think  your  father  would  consider  it  imperti* 
nent  if  I  were  to  call  at  your  house  if — if — I  happen 
to  be  that  way  P  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you 
and  your  brother  how  you  got  through  the  rsst  of 
your  tour,  after  you  are  back  again. 

The  girl's  answer  did  not  come  very  readily. 

"  You  think  me  presumptuous,"  he  continued* 

and  perhaps  I  am ;  but  still,  when  one  is  very 
much  in  earnest,  the  informality  of  an  introdnetioa 
is  forgotten;  besides,  I  think  I  could  find  vonehera 
for  my  respectability,  if  for  nothing  else." 

"I  don't  think  my  father  would  ask  joa  to 
bring  a  written  character,"  said  Marjory,  lightly. 
"  And  I  hope  Mark  is  sufficiently  gratenil  to  weU 
come  one  who  helped  him  in  time  of  need." 

"  It  would  be  very  kind  of  him,"  he  replied,  a 
little  drily,  " but  I  should  hope  to  see  yon  as. weU 
as  your  brother — ^is  it  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bUity?" 

"Quite.  I  think." 

"  At  all  events,  I  will  make  tMe  attempt.  I  am 
not  amongst  those,  who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  so 
I  fear  I  may  not  be  able  to  call  at  a  fashionable 
time,  but  I  will  take  my  chance.  Now  will  you 
forgive  me— I  humbler  sue  for  pardon  in  advanoe-*- 
I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Promise  me  to  auawer 
it,  only  one  question — will  you  P" 

It  was  well  that  they  were  sitting  away  from 
the  lights,  or  he  won  Id  have  seen  the  tell-tale 
blood  rush  over  the  girl's  cheek  and  forehead. 

"  That  is  not  fair."  she  said. 

"  Perhaps  not,  shall  I  ask  your  brother  instead  P  '* 
Pray  aon't,"  was  the  swift  reply. 

"  Then  I  will  ask  yourself.  Will  yon  tell  me, 
if  you  are  engaged  to  be  married  P  "  She  sat  be* 
side  him  plucking  slowly  the  petals  of  a  flower 
with  her  delicate  fingers.  Then  after  a  pause,  ia 
which  he  was  seized  with  a  mad  desire  to  take 
one  of  those  shapely,  white  hands,  and  oover  it 
with  kisses,  she  rose. 

'*I  think  we  will  go  and  look  for  Mark  now," 
she  said,  bmshing  the  petals  to  the  ground. 

"  I  have  offended  you,"  he  exclaimed  regretfully, 
"  I  know  it  must  seem  a  monstrous  qnestion  from 
a  man,  whom  four  days  ago  you  had  neither  seen  ; 
nor  heard  of.   I  ou^^ht  not  to  expect  you  to  / 
answer  me,  yet  I  believe  you  would  if  the  answer  V 
had  to  he  yes.     1  am  content  with  your  silence. 
Don't  think  I  am  going  to  pester  you  by  asking 
anything  else,  except  that  you  will  let  me  see- you 
—as  I  hope  to  do — again." 

A  sturdy  figure  approached  them  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  trees.  Here  is  Mark,*  said  Marjoiy, 
as  if  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  then  she  swiftly  turneid 
to  her  companion  and  added  timidly  and  yet  with 
firmness,  **  I  am  not  oSended>  Mr.  Leslie. 
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tS  GUILDFORD  STREET. 

A  GLORIOUS  September  day,  blue  sky  and  big, 
billowy,  white  clouds,  genial  sunshine  and  a  fresh 
air — a  day  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man,  and  make 
him  oblivious  of  the  winter  of  his  discontent, 
and  yet  a  day  which  failed  to  cheer  Herbert  Leslie, 
as  he  sat  idly  in  the  gardens  of  Wiesbaden. 

The  village  seems  asleep,  and  dead  now, 
Lubin  is  away, 

But  in  this  case,  it  was  the  absence  of  Marjory 
which  made  the  difference ;  none  indeed,  to  the 
band  and  promenaders,  none  to  the  white-faced 
frequenters  of  the  tables,  none  to  the  weary-voiced 
croupiers,  but  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to 
Herbert  Leslie. 

The  words  spoken  beneath  the  linden  trees  were 
almost  the  last  they  had  exchanged.  To-day 
Mark's  presence  had  provided  an  effectual  barrier 
to  tenderness,  there  had  been  just  a  pressure  of 
the  hand,  just  a  glance  into  the  eyes,  and  then — 
parting.  Up  to  the  last,  Leslie  had  thought  that 
Mark  Harwood  would  give  him  some  pressing 
invitation  to  visit  them  in  London,  but  Mark, 
either  forgetful  or  preoccupied  with  payment  of 
hotel  bills,  and  arrungments  as  to  lus^gage,  had 
done  nothing  of  the  sort.  So  they  had  gone  their 
way,  like  John  Gilpin,  **on  pleasure  bent,"  and  he 
must  go  his — ^back  to  the  work-a-day  world,  back 
to  the  narrow  stipend  and  the  somewhat  dingy 
lodging,  which  represented  "  home."  "  The  sooner 
the  better,*'  thought  Leslie,  as  he  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar,  for  now  life  in  that  Gorman 
watering-place  seemed  to  him  altogether  flat, 
stale  and  unprofitable.  He  was  angry  and 
ashamed,  angry  at  the  difficulties  which  stood  in 
his  path,  and  ashamed  of  his  unaccustomed  im- 
petuosity. What  girl  would  be  allowed  to  leave  a 
comfortable  and  perhaps  luxurious  home,  to  share 
genteel  poverty  with  a  man  whose  income  was  re- 
presented hy  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  ? 
And  what  right  had  such  a  man,  after  a  few  days 
acquaintance,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  girl's 
natural  guardian  to  half  declare  himself  her  lover  P 
Thus  Leslie  lashed  himself  unmercifully,  but  in 
due  time  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  reaction. 

Why  should  he  despair  P  He  was  a  gentleman, 
although  a  poor  one;  the  only  difficulty  was 
money ;  well,  perhaps  something  might  be  done, 
but  at  all  events  nothing  could  be  accomplished 
here  in  Wiesbaden.  Yes !  the  sooner  he  was  home 
again  the  better,  and  so  he  went. 

SundajT  came  round,  the  only  day  on  which  he 
was  at  leisure,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  went  by 
rail  to  London ;  it  was  but  a  short  journey  from 
the  place  upon  the  Thames  at  which  his  "  firm  *' 
had  their  works. 

He  found  himself  crossing  the  Strand  (how 
odious  it  looked  with  its  shuttered  windows  and 
Sanday-dresbed  passengers),  and  thence  through 
Clement's  Inn,  and  that  devious  passage  leading 
into  Carey  Street,  to  Chancery  Lane.  Then  he 
crossed  Holborn,  and  passed  up  Warwick  Court, 
and  on  by  B.aymond*s  buildings,  until  he  reached 
Guildford  Street.  He  had  not  far  to  search, 
'i'here,  near  the  Foundling  Hospital,  was  a  sub- 
stantial-looking dwelling,  on  the  door  of  which 
was  a  brass  plate,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Dr. 


Harwood.  Should  he  pull  one  of  those  three  belk 
labelled  Visitors,"  "  Surgery,"  and** Night," and 
ask  if  Dr.  Harwood  was  at  home,  if  not,  what 
had  he  come  here  for  P  To  gaze  at  the  common- 
place shrine  of  his  divinity,  and  then  go  back 
again  P  Evidently  that  and  nothing  more,  for  pre- 
sently he  went  slowly  back  by  the  way  he  had 
come.  It  was  not  a  lively  walk,  and  the  people, 
the  Sunday  passers-by,  and  the  haggard,  duU- 
faced  loiterers  at  the  street  comers,  did  not  seem 
the  best  specimens  of  humanity.  Yes !  Marjory 
was  right ;  London,  or  at  least  this  part  of  Lon- 
don, was  not  the  place  for  her.  How  proud  and 
glad  he  would  be  if  he  could  take  her  to  some 
great  and  splendid  home,  amid  Nature's  best  sur- 
roundings, and  say  to  her,  "All  of  this  is  mine 
and  thine  I" 

Another  week  passed,  another  Sunday  came, 
and  he  found  himself  going  over  the  same  ground 
again.  This  time  he  resolved  that  his  journey 
should  not  be  absolutely  objectless.  Yet,  if  con- 
science makes  cowards  of  us,  surely  love  does  the 
same,  for  he  found  himself  passing  that  brass- 
plated  door  with  a  palpitating  heart.  Then  he 
pulled  himself  together,  and  without  allowing 
time  to  reflect,  gave  a  vigorous  knock  and  ring. 
Dp  to  that  time  he  had  nut  decided  what  he  waa 
going  to  say  or  do,  and  the  door  was  opened  so 
promptly  that  he  was  disconcerted. 

"  Is— is— Mr.  Mark  at  home?  "  he  asked  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  servant.  "He's  not  ex- 
pected for  another  week.  Will  you  leave  a  mes- 
sage P  " 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  Leslie, 
and,  feeling  himself  disgracefully  like  Mr.  Toots,  he 
turned  away. 

He  went  back  dismally  through  the  twilight, 
for  the  autamu  days  ^ere  drawing  in,  and  tlie 
leaves  fell  fast  in  Gray's  Inn  gardens;  his  hopes 
seemed  in  keeping  with  the  gathering  gloom  and 
the  thinning  foliage.  When  he  left  Wiesbaden  it 
had  seemed  as  if  ne  would  find  some  key  to  the 
enigma  of  his  fate  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  homo 
again,  but  now  that  he  was  back,  and  had  been 
back  for  quite  a  fortnight,  the  solution  of  hw 
difficulties  was  not  even  within  a  measurable  dis- 
tance of  discovery.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  firm  appreciated  his  services,  and  probably  if 
he  applied  for  an  increase  of  salary  he  would  get 
it,  but  how  would  an  additional  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  a  year  improve  his  position,  or  give  any- 
thing like  stability  to  his  prospects  ?  No !  without 
capital  and  without  influential  friends,  he  must 
remain  without  a  wife. 

Thus  had  a  complacent  and  practical  young 
man  become  as  great  a  dreamer  as  Hermann  in 
the  Rhine  legend,  which  he  and  Marjory  had  read 
together  on  the  steamer,  as  great  a  raver  as  the 
hero  of  Lockesley  Hall.  Yet  all  the  while  there 
were  good  things  brewing  for  him.  Over  the  sea 
there  was  his  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  taking  little 
heed  of  mountain  passes  and  other  continental 
wonders,  and  irritatmg  her  brother  by  the  pensive 
preoccupation  of  her  manner,  and  (which  was  more 
practically  beneficial  to  Leslie),  at  home  the  mem- 
bers of  his  firm  were  putting  their  heads  together. 
One  of  the  heads  was  getting  old  and  grey.  "J^^^ 
was  the  head  of  the  senior  partner,  who  wanted  to 
gradually  retire  into  private  life.  He  could  ^"^^ 
to  forego  some  portion  of  his  share  in  the  profits, 
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and  it  was  decided  to  take  in  new  "  blood  "  in  the 
person  of  a  junior  working  partner.  One  morning 
Leslie  was  summoned  into  the  chiefs  office. 

Mr.  Leslie,"  said  the  ^reat  man,  "  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  firm  are  going  to  be  readjusted.  I 
don't  propose  to  take  quite  so  active  a  part  as  I 
have  aone.  I  am  not  so  jonng  as  I  was,  and  we 
have  been  thinking — er — m  fact,  that  as  you  have 
been  with  ns  for  some  years,  and — er — shown  con- 
siderable aptitude,  that  we  might  admit  you  to  a 
small  share  in  the  concern." 

"But — ^but,"  stammered  Leslie,  **I  have  no 
capita]." 

He  was  ashamed  of  his  excitement.  A  week 
ago,  however  gratifying  the  announcement,  he 
would  have  received  it  calmly. 

•'That  we  have  considered,"  said  the  head  of 
the  firm,  waving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
another  partner,  who  stood  upon  the  hearth-rug. 
"  Capital  is  of  course  essential  in  our  business, 
but  tnere  are  other  things  to  be  considered,  and, 
in  fact,  in  your  case  we  should  be  satisfied  to  de- 
duct such  annual  instalments  to  make  up  the 
purchase  money  of  your  share,  as  will  leave  you  a 
dear  income  of'^abont  seven  hundred  a  year.  Pos- 
sibly you  would  find  that  enough  to  marry  on  if 
yon  were  so  disposed,  and  as  there  is  a  prospect  of 
more  Grovernment  work,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
your  income  may  be  a  little  larger." 

Then  he  went  into  details,  but  through  all  the 
details  Leslie  was  as  one  that  dreams.  He  seemed 
in  a  dream,  until  he  found  himself  on  the  following 
day — Sunday  again — treading  the  now  familiar 
route  to  Guildford  Street.  A  chill  wind  was  blow- 
ing and  overhead  there  was  a  leaden  darkening 
sk^;  in  the  Gray's  Inn  gardens  the  leaves  lay 
thicker  than  ever.  Winter  was  near  at  hand,  but 
the  thought — if  he  thought  of  it  at  all — ^brought 
no  depression  to  Leslie,  as  with  swinging  step  he 
went  upon  his  way.  The  church  bells  were  ringing 
for  afternoon  service  when  he  reached  Guildford 
Street,  and  made  direct  for  the  door  with  the 
brass-plate.  Then,  suddenly,  he  was  face  to  face 
with  Marjory  Harwood. 

"  Well  met,"  he  cried,  for  by  the  way  of  contrast 
it  seemed  to  him  now  that  the  stars  in  their 
courses  were  fighting  for  him. 

The  girl,  bewildered  at  his  manner,  looked  shyly 
in  his  face. 

"  Yon  were  goiuff  to  church  P  "  he  continued ; 
"let  me  walk  with  you.  Don't  treat  me  as  a 
stranger." 

I  will  turn  back  with  you  to  the  house  if  you 
were  going  there  to  see  us,"  she  said  with  a  little 
effort  at  formality. 

"  Not  just  yet,  let  us  walk  a  little  way,"  he 
answered. 

His  tone  seemed  both  masterful  and  eager,  but 
whatever  it  was,  she  obeyed.  The  church-bells 
ceased  and  they  were  still  walking,  they  had  paced 
the  length  of  Guildford  Street  and  right  through 
Bussell  Square.  Amid  those  unromantic  sur- 
roundings Leslie  said  what  he  had  to  say.  It 
was  the  old,  old  story,  worn  threadbare  and  yet 
never  quite  worn  out — and  Marjory  listened 
to  it  as  to  a  new  revelation,  and  so  it  was  to 
her — ^vague  fancies  and  girlish  imaginings  had 
taken  shape  at  last.  Here  was  the  good  and 
gracious  time  which  comes  to  happy  lovers. 

The  lamps  had  already  been  lighted  when  they 
stood  in  front  of  the  house  again. 


"  But,"  she  said,  half  laughing  and  half  tear- 
ful, looking  up  at  him  ;  "  it  seems  so  strange,  I 
have  hardly  Known  you  any  time,  and  it  was 
really  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  as  she  hesitated;  "it  was 
really  and  truly  love  at  first  sight" 

•  •  •  4k  # 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1871  that  Leslie  came 
to  Mark  Harwood's  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
the  beans,  and  in  the  same  year  Marjory  became 
Mrs.  Leslie.  They  have  had  their  ups  and  downs. 
Some  people  would  say,  it  has  been,  and  bids  fair, 
to  be  a  common-place  married  life,  with  a  common- 
place little  family.  Perhaps  so;  but  neither  of 
them  has  ever  repented  that  meeting  on  the 
Rhine  steamer,  and,  after  all,  for  Darby  and  Joan, 
what  better  fortune  can  the  world  hold  than,  as 
the  song  says, to  "have  lived  and  loved  together." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AN  AFFABITION. 

HE  scarcely  knew  when  she  left  the  house,  he 
missed  the  child.  He  reproached  himself  for 
his  lack  of  attention.  The  mother  had  shown  a 
disposition  at  other  times  of  teking  the  child  out 
witn  her,  a  practice  he  stealthily  prevented  as 
much  as  it  was  possible.  She  was  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  care  of  it.  He  was  always  un- 
easy when  the  child  was  away  from  him.  It  wss 
in  November  when  darkness  creeps  on  early.  How 
lonely  he  felt  without  the  accustomed  prattle.  It 
was  always  a  relief  to  him  to  look  off  from  his 
canvas  for  a  moment  to  regard  the  child  inno- 
cently occupied  amusing  itself.  The  afternoon 
passed  slowlv  enough,  the  light  waned,  and  he 
threw  down  his  brushes  anxiously  and  sat  down 
in  the  gloom.  Would  his  wife  be  lateP — ^the 
child  ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  the  night  air. 
He  rose  and  paced  the  room,  he  dare  not  go  out, 
lest  the  absent  ones  should  return,  and  his  wife 
taking  advantege  of  his  absence,  sally  out  again. 
He  was  only  troubled  about  the  child.  More  and 
more  anxious  he  became  as  the  night  crept  on 
apace.  Ah,  it  should  never  occur  again.  He  sat 
up  the  night,  waiting,  waiting.  There  had  been 
occasions  when  his  wife  had  been  bronght  home 
in  a  cab  by  some  Samariten  who  knew  poor 
Pastel's  trouble.  He  had  hope,  morning  would 
come  and  bring  the  truants  back  he  thought,  or 
tried  to  think. 

Momingcameto  dashhishopes to theground.  Ha 
realized  that  it  was  useless  sitting  waiting,  waiting. 
He  reproached  himself  that  he  had  not  commenced 
a  search  the  night  previous.  He  could  not  work, 
he  must  occupy  the  day,  he  would  begin  by  scour- 
ing the  neighbourhood.  He  made  a  round  of  the 
police  courts,  he  reported  the  matter  at  each^ 

Serhaps  not  too  circumstantially.    On  following 
ays  ne  traversed  London,  feiTeting  in  quarters 
likely  and  unlikely,  but  without  an}'  success  r'- 
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warding  hifl  diligence.  He  did  not  gain  the 
slit^htest  clue  of  the  missing  wife  and  child.  He 
read  the  agony  colnmn  of  the  dailies ;  at  last  he 
inserted  an  advertisement  in  several  of  them,  ap- 
pending his  name,  so  that  if  any  of  them  fell  into 
nis  wife's  hand  there  might  be  no  mistake  that 
the  appeal  emanated  from  him.  To  his  surprise 
he  hsui  a  prompt  answer.  He  received  a  note 
from  his  wife  that  did  not  come  through  the  post. 
In  it  she  declared  her  determination  never  to 
return  to  him,  also  her  resolve  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  child  at  all  hazards.  This  did  not  give 
any  comfort  to  our  poor  friend,  nor  did  it  have  the 
effect  his  wife  desired  it  to  have.  Pastel  redoubled 
his  efforts  in  the  search.  He  was  prodigal  in  his 
expenditure,  advertising  and  instituting  enquiries. 
It  was  the  child  he  wisned  to  recover,  the  mother 
might  have  her  way.  Pastel  was  one  of  those 
finely  organised  beings  whose  brain  was  but  too 
tensely  strung.  His  demeanour  was  quiet,  but 
there  was  always  a  strange  far  away  look  in  his 
eyes,  a  quivering  disposition  about  lip  and  chin. 
Sometimes  a  tear  mignt  b6  seen  glistening  on  his 
eyelid.  He  answered  more  absently*  his  replies 
often  led  one  to  fear  that  his  reason  was  indeed 
going.  He  wore  to  a  shadow ;  he  became  subject 
to  the  most  extraordinary  delusions.  His  last 
and  most  persistent  one,  that  he  would  find  his 
wife — a  miserable  suicide.  Such  became  his  deep- 
rooted  conviction.  He  would  meet  with  her 
when  twelve  jurymen  were  assembled  to  express 
their  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  her  death.  He 
declared  that  he  knew  the  temperament  of  his 
wife  only  too  well.  She  would  not  hesitate  when 
driven  to  extremity.  He  was  confident  that  she 
would  not  yield  to  return  to  him.  And  his  child  P 
— his  heart  would  rise  into  his  throat  at  the  con- 
templation of  his  child's  lot.  Would  his  wife 
penitently  compass  its  return,  or  malignantly  do 
her  utmost  to  prevent  that  P  Pastel's  face  became 
familiar  at  those  most  dismal  gatherings.  An 
artist,  he  was  sometimes  recojjnised  ana  treated 
with  some  consideration,  yet  in  time  coroners 
began  to  fancy  it  but  a  morbid  craze  on  our  poor 
friend's  part.  But  Pastel's  release  from  his  self- 
enforced  pilgrimages  was  to  come.  Ghost  of  his 
former  self,  due  to  privation,  for  not  only  did  his 
mania  make  grievous  inroads  on  his  time,  and 
time  was  money  to  him,  but  hi  6  unsettled  mind 
deranged  his  stomach,  the  little  food  he  ate 
nourisned  him  but  little.  Three  parts  of  the  in- 
digestion in  the  world  is  due  to  an  anxious  mind« 
One  evening  Pastel  was  returning  from  an  appoint- 
ment ;  to  reach  his  rooms  more  quickly  he  decided 
to  avail  himself  of  the  Underground  Railway.  He 
had  not  been  seated  in  the  compartment  many 
moments  when  he  felt  himself  strangely  moved. 
In  the  far-awa^  comer  sat  a  figure  that  reminded 
him  forcibly  of  his  lost  wife.  It  became  conviction 
with  him  that  it  was  she,  and  conviction  gained 
in  strength  when  he  believed  himself  recognised 
in  turn.  Shescreenedher  face  with  a  shawl  covered 
hand — how  thin  and  worn  and  old  the  shawl 
was — she  evidently  courted  obscurity.  He  watched 
her  so  intently  he  became  conscious  that  his  con- 
duct was  attracting  the  notice  of  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers. He  knew  their  eyes  were  upon  him,  re- 
garding him  curiously.  But  he  could  not  control 
himself.  Rising  erect,  and  with  a  voice  that 
thrilled  everyone  about  him,  he  called  his  lost 
wife  by  name : 


"Ellen!" 

The  woman  started,  rose  up,  and  removed  her 
hand  from  her  mouth.  Pastel  could  no  longer 
doubt.  It  was  his  wife.  His  eyes  became 
momentarily  dim ;  he  felt  giddy ;  his  voice  failed 
him,  but  he  clasped  his  hands  snpplicatingly. 
The  next  moment  she  had  vanished.  He  did  not 
see  the  door  of  the  carriage  open,  but  she  passed 
through  it. 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  he  sprang  forward 
frantically,  and  was  instantly  grasped  oy  several 
pairs  of  hands,  and  forced  back  into  ^his  seat. 
For  a  moment  the  impression  held  that  the 
carriage  contained  a  madman. 

Pastel  raved  incoherently  for  some  moments 
about  his  wife,  then  sank  back  exhausted. 

"  Mad  P  No  I  "  exclaimed  one,  contemptuous 
at  the  suggestion,  and  having  some  sympathy, 
perhaps  from  at  times  being  a  sufferer.  "  Poor 
devil,  he  has  had  'em,  or  is  going  to  have 
'em!" 

"What?" 

"The  blues'* — ^in  disgust  at  such  ignorance— 
"  d.  t.,  you  know.  Hang  it,  have  you  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  P  " 

"Tut,  tut!  How  a  fellow  can  be  such  a 
fool!" 

All  judged  the  paroxysm  over,  for  Pastel 
resumed  his  seat,  and  calmly  stated  his  intention 
of  alighting  at  the  next  station.  The  train  began 
to  slacken,  others  had  to  alight ;  he  was  watched 
for  a  moment.  Their  strange  passenger  was  still 
a  victim  to  his  hallucination.  He  was  demanding 
an  interview  with  a  responsible  official. 

"He  will  be  locked  up,  and  properly,  too," 
commented  a  puritanical  person.  *'He  quite 
gave  me  a  fright." 

Each  one  expressed  impatience,  or  amusement, 
or  pity,  but  aU  had  one  thought.  Finally,  all 
hurried  off;  it  was  no  business  of  theirs.  The 
man  was  not  himself;  for  the  time  being  he 
needed  restraint  No  doubt  he  would  be  seen  to 
by  some  one. 

Pastel  was  less  mad  than  his  feUow-travellers 
supposed  him  to  be.  He  had  had  time  to  collect 
his  wits.  It  was  not  with  heroics  that  he  met  the 
prompt  inspector.  He  simply  inquired  if  it  was 
possible  for  any  one  to  pass  through  a  carriage 
door  when  the  train  was  in  motion,  and  stated 
that  he  had  had  an  impression  of  a  woman  passing 
through  in  such  a  manner.  Pastel  was  a  child  in 
some  things ;  he  detected  no  covert  incredulity  in 
the  eyes  of  tJie  man  he  was  addressing,  but  there 
was  something  offhand  in  the  man's  reply  that 
almost  disconcerted  Pastel. 

"  Sir,  nothing  is  impossible,  but  the  thing  is 
most  unlikely." 

Pastel  tendered  his  card,  and  departed,  certain 
that  if  he  had  not  seen  his  wife,  he  had  seen  her 
wraith. 

The  following  morning  Pastel's  condition  wae 
terrible.  A  policeman  brought  him  the  intelli- 
gence  that  the  body  of  a  woman,  much  mutilated, 
had  been  found  upon  the  railway.  How  it  had  got 
there  was  a  mystery ;  whether  it  had  been  forced 
through  the  sUde  of  the  door  was  an  open  ques- 
tion. No,  it  had  been  nearly  a  station  in  advance 
where  the  body  had  been  recovered,  but  it  might 
have  been  carried  on  by  a  train.  The  body  had 
not  been  identified.  Tne  gentleman  had  left  bis 
card  with  the  inspector. 
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Pastel  had  the  impression  that  the  lynx- 
eyed  constable  was  regarding  him  criticallv. 
Was  he  suspected  of  foul  play?  That  could 
be  disproved  readily.  But  how?  His  fellow- 
passengers  he  had  no  knowledge  of,  no  clue  to 
any  one,  unless  they  came  forward  voluntarily. 
It  was  to  Pastel's  surprise,  and  certainly  to  his 
relief,  that  he  recognized  in  a  reporter  one  of  his 
fellow-travellers  on  the  precedmg  evening.  He 
was  as  promptly  remembered. 

^'Indeed  I  thought  yon  were  mad! "  exclaimed 
the  reporter  candidly ;  "for  I  saw  no  one." 

But  room  was  made  for  Pastel  to  go  for- 
ward. 

It  is  my  wife ! "  cried  Pastel,  identifying  the 
woman. 

"  I  think  yet  he  is  a  little  touched,"  murmured 
the  liner  aside  to  the  policeman.  "  He  has  barely 
looked  at  her,  and  seen  her  condition.  There  was 
no  woman  in  the  carriage  I  could  swear,  and  who 
ever  heard  of  a  ghost  in  a  railway  train  ?  " 

Pastel's  story  concerning  his  lost  wife  and 
child  was  not  to  be  discredited,  but  the  tale  of  her 
appearance  in  the  railway  carriage  was  met  with 
lowered  eyebrows.  Pastel  was  firm  in  his  belief 
that  if  no  woman  was  there,  it  was  his  wife's 
apparition. 

The  coroner  was  a  medical  man.  In  his 
opinion  the  poor  fellow  was  the  victim  of  an 
hallucination;  the  pent-up  agony  of  years  had 
culminated  in  a  frame  of  mind  leaving  him  an 
easy  prey  to  delusions.  The  man's  stomach  had 
something  to  do  with  his  state.  Neglect  of  it, 
worry,  and  disquiet,  had  prevented  him  from 
taking  proper  and  sustaining  nourishment.  What 
food  the  poor  fellow  did  get  did  him  no  good,  to 
judge  by  his  looks.  The  verdict  was  of  necessity 
an  open  one,  and  the  coroner  in  his  mind  thought 
that^  now  an  incubus  was  removed  off  the  poor 
fellow's  mind,  he  would  thrive  better,  and  come 
to  regard  such  delusions  as  ghost-seeing  more 
sceptically.  The  coroner  was  near  upon  the 
truth.  Pastel,  though  much  shaken,  as  might  be 
expect^ed,  began  to  breathe  freer.  His  only  hope 
and  desire  now  was  the  recovery  of  his  cnild,  if 
living.  How  he  would  have  welcomed  the  slightest 
clue  of  her  1  But  the  years  rolled  on,  and  no 
sign  came  to  give  him  courage,  and  his  faith 
that  she  would  be  restored  to  him  waxed  fainter 
and  fainter.  Death  had  taken  the  child,  as  it  had 
taken  the  others. 


CHAPTBB  TI. 
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Wb  live  througli  great  sorrows  and  take  heart 
again.  Pastel  found  solace,  if  not  forgetfulness, 
in  his  art.  He  toiled  on  with  revived  faith  in 
eventual  and  wide  recognitions.  He  painted  some 
good  pictures.  He  found  patrons,  or  rather  they 
found  nim,  which  was  much  better,  and  they  paidhim 
for  his  canvasses  not  illiberally.  He  did  not  obtain 
fabulous  prices,  but  he  was  content.  He  was 
anything  out  a  sordid  man.  He  cared  only  for 
means  to  pay  his  way,  to  keep  his  head  aoove 
water,  and  gratify  his  few  tastes.  He  was  offered 
a  liberal  salary  to  go  out  to  one  of  the  colonies, 
but  he  declined  the  offer.  He  could  not  think  of 
leaving  London^  thus  to  sever  himself  from  all  that 


the  art  soul  holds  dear.  The  artist,  be  he  ever 
snch  a  recluse,  has  his  alter  ego  who  will  drop  in 
and  retail  the  chitchat  of  the  studios  anU  the 
gossip  of  the  town*  But  a  stronger  with  bound 
him — something  might  crop  up  during  his  absenoe. 
If  away,  if  he  entrusted  a  charge  to  any  one,  they 
would  take  little  interest  in  it  after  the  first 
warmth  of  promise.  No,  he  was  settled  in  London 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  suggested 
that  he  should  commence  an  art  class,  drawing 
from  the  life ;  he  adopted  the  sut^gestion  and  o^ 
tained  a  number  of  pupils.  Indirectly,  through 
his  class,  he  was  engaged  as  drawing-master  at  an 
academy  of  high  repute  in  the  suburbs. 

Pastel  was  never  so  flourishing  in  his  life ;  he 
mixed  more  with  people,  his  engagements  brought 
him  out.  He  feu  in  with  Janet,  a  lonely  being 
like  himself,  and  Pastel  was  weary  of  his  solitary 
life.  Whether  he  or  Janet  made  the  first  advance 
is  immaterial.  Pastel  was  not  given  to  excessive 
verbal  fervour,  though  he  was  candescent  as  tow. 
His  courtship  was  a  short  one.  He  was  a  man 
never  long  in  making  up  his  mind.  No  doubt  he 
believed  tnat  Janet  was  endowed  with  the  qnalities 
deficient  in  his  first  love.  She  was  not  one  in 
whom  burnt  a  fierce  flame.  A  quiet  self-contained  * 
I)erson  with  a  deep  fund  of  cheerful  common 
sense,  one  to  look  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold. He  had  had  bitter  experience  of  fever  heat 
and  wilfulness. 

Pastel  recovered  yet  more  his  vigour  and  spirit. 
A  young  family  began  to  spring  up  about  him» 
his  past  began  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a' 
feverish  dream ;  the  memory  of  it  certainly  not  in 
any  degree  obliterated,  though  its  features  were 
softened  and  partiably  obscured.  He  rarely 
alluded  to  his  early  life ;  he  had  acquainted  Janet 
that  he  had  had  previous  marital  experience  but 
of  an  unhappy  nature ;  he  withheld  from  her  the 
worst  phases  of  it.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  had  he  been  less  reticent,  but  he  had  more' 
than  a  distaste  for  telling  the  story ;  he  looked  back 
upon  the  miseral  ordeal  as  upon  a  horrible  night-' 
mare.  Janet  had  exhibited  a  natural  desire  to 
fathom  the  mystery  as  we  have  shown,  meeting 
with  a  repulse.  She  had  not  resented  his  reticence. 
Her  common  sense  provided  her  with  a  logic  that 
was  irrefutable.^  Wnat  was  the  dead  past  to  her 
her  present  position  was  not  to  be  questioned  or 
assaulted  I 

Pastel  was  rash  in  ^ring  up  those  engagements 
which  were  as  certain  as  they  were  profitable. 
But  he  was  tempted;  a  brilliant  offer  was  made 
him,  and  wearying  of  what  had  become  to  him  an 
abominable  servitude,  because  of  its  mill-round, 
he  closed  without  looking  too  closely  into  the 
offer.  We  have  shown  how  the  rocket  came  down 
a  stick. 

I  had  returned  from  a  certain  memorable  pro-' 
gress,  which  has  been  duly  chronicled  in  the  £'ar- 
vngger,  when  my  restful  reveries  were  broken  in 
upon  by  the  delivery  of  a  sealed  note. 

*•  Another  despatch,**  thought  I ;  **  the  exciting 
and  momentous  struggle  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
another  part  of  the  enemy's  country.  Vive^  U 
bruitr 

But  at  first  glance  I  recognized  the  scrip  on  the 
envelope,  so  characteristic  of  the  man.^  I'he 
writing  was  as  large  as  round  hand;  I  did  not 
know  another  hand  anything  like  it.  It  was  from' 
Pastel.   A  note  from  him  was  an  event;  I  am 
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not  aware  that  I  had  received  previously  more 
than  one  epistolary  communication  from  him. 
Pastel  chose  to  send  his  messages  by  word  of 
mouth.  He  hated  taking  uj)  a  pen ;  he  had 
eccentric  ideas  of  and  concerning  the  inditing  of 
letters.  He  had  startling  theories  anent  ortho- 
graphy. He  knew  little  of  those  phonetic  mad- 
men who  would  revolutionize  our  class  books,  but 
he  believed  that  words  should  be  spelt  exactly  as 
they  are  pronounced*  It  was  not  that  his  educa- 
tion was  of  the  scantiest  that  he  advocated  such 
principles ;  he  was  quite  conscientious  advancing 
nis  arguments.  However,  he  did  not  carry  out 
his  theories  to  the  letter;  it  was  oxilv  in  small 
words  that  he  was  determined.  To  cite  an 
example  or  two,  much  always  carried  a  "  t,"  and 
very  an  additional  "  r." 

"The  superscription  covered  the  envelope,  and 
was  written,  I  could  see,  in  nervous  haste.  What 
was  wrong  P  What  was  exciting  Pastel  so  much  P 
He  either  had  been  promptly  acquainted  of  my 
Teturn  to  town,  or  which  was  more  likely  he  was 
unacquainted  with  my  past  absence.  I  tore  open 
the  envelope.  There  were  only  a  few  lines,  be- 
seeching me  to  go  to  him  at  once;  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  had  happened,  and  he  desired  my 
counsel,  support  and  assistance.  It  was  worded 
BO  plaintively  and  yet  so  desperately,  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  neglect  his  summons.  I  would  set 
out  without  delay,  taking  the  precaution  of  affixing 
on  my  door  my  usual  intimation  should  any  one 
official  come  up  while  I  was  away. 

"  When  I  reached  Pastel's  1  found  him  a  victim 
to  great  but  restrained  nervous  excitement.  He 
wrung  my  hand  speechlessly.  The  control  he  was 
exerting  over  himself  before  his  wife,  I  could  see 
was  only  causing  him  greater  suffering.  He  must 
not  continue  thus,  1  thought,  or  the  consequences 
must  be  disastrous.  I  was  deeply  touched  without 
knowing  his  trouble ;  one  is  sympathetic  when  one 
Bees  a  gentle  nature  smarting  under  poignant 
anguish.  I  felt  feverishly  anxious  to  alleviate  or 
subdue  his  delirium. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  began,  "  I  received  your 
note,  and  came  down  at  once.   What  is  wrong  ?  " 

I  was  stopped  by  a  movement  of  his  hand  that 
signified**  Hush!" 

I  looked  from  him  to  Janet,  who  was  present, 
and  comprehended  that  he  was  averse  to  speaking 
before  her  of  the  trouble  that  had  leaped  up  before 
him.  I  waited  a  moment  or  two  at  a  loss.  Then 
it  struck  me  that  Pastel  would  speak  freely  away 
from  his  wife.  I  was  spared  the  task  of  putting 
BO  much  in  words  by  Pastel  rising  and  askmg  for 
his  hat  and  coat. 

Janet,  I  shall  not  be  away  long,*'  he  said,  sadly 
but  propitiatingly.  •*  I  want  Lawless's  advice  on 
a  matter  that  has  perplexed  me." 

Pastel  strode  to  the  door.  Before  I  could  come 
up  with  him  I  was  detained  by  his  wife.  She 
caught  me  by  the  wrist  and  held  on  tenaciously. 
]  could  see  that  she  was  stirred  out  of  her  usual 
phlegm.    She  was  nervous,  and  anxious  too. 

"Mr.  Lawless,"  she  said,  tremulously,  •*yon 
will  not  leave  him  P  I  do  not  know  what  nas 
occurred,  but  he  has  been  odd — so  absent,  so  trou- 
bled, since  yesterday.  A  message  came  for  him, 
and  he  went  out.  He  was  away  some  hours ;  he 
has  not  been  the  same  man  since  his  return." 

I  assured  her  that  I  would  look  after  him,  and 
gave  her  greater  courage  in  expressing  an  opinion 


that  whatever  the  spectre  was,  I  should  be  able  to 
lay  it.  As  it  happened,  it  was  an  extraordinary 
metonym. 

"  Ko  doubt  it  is  something  not  half  so  serious 
as  Pastel  imagines  it  to  be,"  I  murmured.  "  I 
cannot  conceive  what  can  come  to  ruffle  him  in  his 
placid  way  of  life.   He  lives  like  a  recluse." 

I  knew  that  Pastel  had  a  tendency  to  become 
hypochondriacal  if  any  sign  of  reverse  loomed  on 
the  horizon — his  sedentary  life  no  doubt  the 
cause. 

**  Come  along,  Lawless !  "  I  heard  him  shout, 
querulously. 

When  1  reached  him  he  said — 

"  She  has  been  asking  you  if  you  have  an  idea 
what  is  troubling  me  P— you  need  not  trouble  to 
deny  it.  In  spite  of  all  my  attempts  to  be  collected 
and  careless  before  her,  I  can  see  that  she  sus- 
pects— ^how  can  I  ever  tell  her  P  " 

By  this  we  were  in  the  street ;  and  Pastel  had 
grasped  m v  arm  with  his  hand  almost  too  tightly. 
1  could  feel  his  fingers  in  my  yielding  flesh. 

"  Shall  we  go  in  anywhere  P  "  I  suggested. 

"  Where  can  we  go  P  "  questioned  he.  "  No,  I 
have  felt  suffocated  oetween  four  walls.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  alarming  Janet  I  should  have  taken 
a  breather  for  the  day.  No,  let  us  keep  in  the 
open ;  there  are  few  people  in  this  bye  street,  we 
can  walk  up  and  down;  [  have  not  much  to  tell 
you." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments  in  tragic  silence, 
then  he  said,  almost  with  a  gasp — 

**  Lawless,  my  wife  is  alive !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  1  answered  vacantly. 

Janet  was  in  the  flesh,  I  had  had  convincing 
evidence.  My  wrist  would  yet  show  a  blanched 
ring  round  it.  Keally  Janet  had  cause  for  anxiety, 
her  husband's  reason  was  giving  way  I  Was  it 
softening  of  the  brain  P  Strange  it  was  that  I, 
with  all  my  knowledge  of  Pastel's  past,  should  be 
BO  dense. 

"  Yon  forget,"  he  went  on,  with  stern,  reproach- 
ful gravity — **  Janet — is  she  my  wife  ?  Lawless,  I 
mean  the  woman  I  married  years  ago — she  who 
deserted  me,  carrying  away  with  her  the  child," 

"Good  heavens!"  I  exclaimed,  waking  up  to 
solemnity  of  the  situation.  "Pastel,  it  cannot 
be." 

"  I  tell  you  she  is  alive,  for  I  have  seen  her." 
{To  he  continued,) 


WEST  COUNTRY  LEGENDS. 

BT  ALICE  KIKO. 

THE  stories  which  circulate  through  our  cities, 
or  in  a  thickly  inhabited  neighbourhood 
even  in  the  country,  or  find  their  way  into  news- 
paper columns,  have  always  in  these  days,  be  they 
never  so  strange  and  startling,  a  touch  of  the 
realistic  and  prosaic  about  them.  If  a  ghost  makes 
his  or  her  appearance,  it  is  sure  to  be  arraved  in  a 
coat  or  dress  of  the  most  modern  cut,  and  sitting 
in  a  railway  carriage  or  a  hansom  cab ;  if  a  young 
lady  elopes,  she  does  it  in  the  coolest,  most  matter- 
of-fact  manner  possible,  and  never  forgets  to  pack 
up  even  her  tooth-brush ;  the  very  horrors  in  the 
penny  dreadfuls  have  something  that  savours  of 
the  commonplace  in  their  sensational  ism  i  a^d 
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generally  have  for  their  scene  of  action  a  scullery 
full  of  dirty  dishes,  and  enlivened  by  the  melodious 
dripping  of  a  pump,  or  a  market-garden  peopled 
with  cabbages  and  gooseberry  bushes. 

The  case  is,  however,  very  different  in  the  region 
round  about  Exmoor,  whither  we  want  once  more 
to  conduct  our  readers.  There  fairies  still  linger 
among  the  flowers  and  ferns  in  the  deep  lanes, 
there  no  respectable  ghost  would  think  of  showing 
his  nose  except  arrayed  in  a  winding-sheet ;  there 
lovers  still  keep  moon-lit  trysts,  and  escape  the 
vigilance  of  too  busy  parents  and  maiden  aunts 
by  stolen  rambles  through  shadowy  woodland 
paths,  where  there  are  none  save  the  birds  and  the 
squirrels  to  peep  and  watch.  Here,  romance  has 
not  yet  died  out  beneath  the  rule  of  the  convenient 
or  the  useful.  Here,  fancy  and  poetry  have  not,  as 
yet,  quite  fled  from  the  land  before  the  scream  of 
the  steam  whistle. 

In  a  narrow  valley  among  the  hills  round  about 
Ezmoor  there  stands  a  quaintly  built  old  house, 
some  hundred  years  ago  the  home  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  yeoman  families  of 
the  district,  where  ghosts  are  well-known  by  every 
one  within  ten  miles  of  it  to  frequent  in  the  most 
orthodox  manner  possible.  They  rustle  up  and 
down  the  passages  in  robes  of  such  stiff  brocade 
and  whalebone  that  it  is  utterly  useless  for  any 
one  to  try  to  get  repose  in  their  beds  between  mid- 
night and  dawn ;  they  tramp  about  the  attics  in 
high-heeled  shoes,  and  refuse  to  depart,  though 
there  is  a  book-case  hard  by  filled  with  the  most 
racy  French  novels  and  the  rarest  blossoms  of 
of  Grerman  scepticism ;  they  dance  in  the  large 
kitchen  till  the  stone  floor  rings  again,  and  the 
whole  house  is  filled  with  wierd,  mysterious  har- 
mony, that  seems  to  come  from  a  hddle  playing, 
no  one  knows  where,  the  merriest  strains,  yet 
strains  that,  with  all  their  airy  mirth,  were  never 
played  by  any  barrel-organ  of  to-day. 

^ot  yerr  far  from  this  same  house  there  is  a  deep 
lane,  mucn  over-shadowed  with  trees,  where  it  is 
twilight  towards  evening  long  before  the  sun  has 
set  elsewhere,  where  it  is  cool  and  shady  even  in 
the  hottest,  brightest  noon.  There,  when  the  moon 
is  at  full,  and  the  silver  beams  are  filtering  in 
among  the  branches  over-head,  any  one  who  likes 
to  take  a  walk  that  way  instead  of  going  to  bed, 
may  see  a  very  remarkable  sight,  considering  the 
place  and  the  hour.  If  he  stands  still  at  the  top 
of  the  lane,  which  here  is  about  as  steep  as  the 
staircase  of  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  and  there- 
fore we  should  have  supposed  no  especially  pleasant 
ball-room,  he  will  behold  a  band  of  lovely  ladies, 
all  dressed  in  white,  going  through  some  strange 
mazy  dance  figure.  They  glide  in  and  out  under 
one  another's  arms,  they  whirl  round  in  circles, 
they  pause  and  curtsey  majestically,  they  take 
hands  and  sway  to  and  fro,  they  wave  their  long, 
floating,  silvery  scarves  as  if  in  harmony  to  some 
unheard  melody ;  they  appear,  in  short,  to  be 
having  an  exceedingly  gooa  time  of  it,  and  to  be 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  stony  rubble  and 
slippery  rocks  of  the  lane  by  way  of  a  floor,  and 
with  the  glow-worms  twinkling  among  the  feathery 
ferns,  and  the  moonbeams  glinting  through  the 
tremulous  leaves  by  way  of  lamps,  and  with  the 
murmur  of  the  stream  near  at  hand,  and  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  night  breeze  by  way  of  orchestra.  They 
do  not  weary  it  seems ;  they  continue  ceaselessly 
th^ir  dance,  uptil  the  eye  that  i^y^atches  them  ^rows 


tired,  and  the  brain  behind  it  dizzy  with  the 
spectacle  of  perpetual  motion,until  themornlaughs 
drowsily  in  the  east,  and  the  lark  wakes  up  and  calls 
all  the  birds  and  insects  with  his  clear  note  of  re- 
veillee  ;  then  the  ladies  vanish  in  an  instant,  and 
are  not  heard  of  till  the  full  moon  shines  again. 
Whether  on  dark  nights  this  same  lively  party 
betakes  itself  to  their  kitchen  of  the  old  house, 
and  there  carries  on  its  cheerful  frolics,  with  the 
addition,  it  may  be,  of  a  little  male  society,  and 
this  is  why  there  is  the  sound  ofi  heavy  feet 
on  the  stone  floor,  whereas  the  feet  which  tread 
those  varied  /neasures  in  the  lane  make  no  more 
noise  than  falling  petals,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
determine. 

Between  two  of  the  hills  which,  in  August,  are 
so  richly  mantled  with  golden  ^orso  and  purple 
heather,  there  is  a  depression  in  the  ground,  in 
which  a  fanciful  mind  might  certainly,  working 
hard  to  make  belief,  find  a  resemblance  to  a  huge 
arm-chair.  The  imagination  of  the  west  country 
folk  has,  however,  overcome  all  difiiculties  on  the 
subject,  for  there  is  a  legend  that  there,  long,  long 
ago,  some  of  the  grannies  say  in  the  reign  of  King 
Bavid,  others  in  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was 
the  favourite  seat  of  a  giant  of  most  mischievous 
habits  and  proclivities.  He  would  stretch  out  one 
long  arm,  put  his  hand  in  playfully  at  the  window 
of  the  buttery  of  Dnnster  Castle,  and  take  thence 
anything  he  fancied  in  the  way  of  a  venison  pasty 
or  a  flagon  of  sack.  He  would  wash  his  feet  in 
the  stream  which  runs  through  the  valley,  and 
seize  the  home-spun  linen,  hanging  in  some  un- 
lucky village  dame's  garden  to  bleach,  by  way  of 
an  impromptu  towel  to  dry  them.  He  would 
catch  up  the  little  Exmoor  sheep  on  the  opposite 
hill-side,  and  play  a  lively  game  at  pitch  ana  toss 
with  them,  an  operation  to  which  we  should  think 
being  made  into  mutton  must  be  far  preferable. 
The  dancing  ladies  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as 
no  unpleasant  neighbours,  but  decidealy  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  self-congratulation 
by  the  west  country  in  general,  that  this  free  and 
easy  gentleman  has  departed  into  the  regions  of 
Exmoor  mist  and  romance. 

There  was  a  beautiful  legendair  custom  .in  the 
west  country  with  regard  to  Easter  Sunday. 
Early  on  Easter  morning,  long  before  dawn,  the 
sides  of  Dunkery,  some  fifty  years  ago,  were 
covered  with  youn^  men  who  seemed  to  come  from 
every  quarter  of  tne  compass,  and  to  be  pressing 
up  towards  the  beacon,  as  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill  is  called.  The  belief  was,  that  any  unmarried 
young  man,  who  could  see  the  sun  rise  from  the 
top  of  Dunkery  that  Easter-day,  would  be  blessed 
with  a  run  of  good  luck  in  his  love,  in  his  work- 
shop, or  on  his  farm,  for  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Not  far  from  the  Bristol  channel,  there  stands  a 
handsome  old  church,  which  has  a  singular  legend 
connected  with  its  erection.  It  is  said  that  long 
ago  an  ancient  hostelry  stood  where  the  church 
now  stands,  and  that  one  night  a  funeral  party, 
who  were  conveying  the  body  of  a  lady  for  burial 
in  a  family  vault,  she  having  died  far  from  home, 
came  here  to  rest  on  their  journey.  On  their  dear 
lady's  hand  there  was  a  ring  of  great  value,  which 
haa  been  given  her  by  her  husband  in  days  when 
they  were  lovers,  and  which  she  had  desired 
might  not  be  removed  fton^  h^x  finger  ^vao  aft^r 
her  death, 
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This  fact  was  known  to  her  husband's  con- 
fidential servant,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
whole  of  the  funeral  arrangements — his  master 
not  intending  to  meet  the  sad  procession  till  it 
reached  the  place  of  interment.  The  man*s  dis- 
honest greed  was  excited  by  the  thought  of  the 
diamonds  in  the  ring,  and  at  midnight,  when  the 
whole  house  slept,  he  stole  to  the  chamber  where 
the  body  had  been  deposited,  and  opened  the 
coffin  with  some  tools  he  brought  with  him,  hoping 
at  once  to  get  possession  of  the  coveted  treasure ; 
but  the  ring  could  not  be  got  o£E  the  cold,  stiff 
finger,  so  he  nsed  a  knife  to  try  to  remove  it.  What 
was  hiis  terror  when  blood  began  to  flow  from  the 
sapposed  dead  hand,  and  the  lady  sat  np  and 
gazed  around  her.  No  record  tells  what  was  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  would-be  robber,  and  unin- 
tentional preserver,  but  legendary  lore  says  that 
the  lady,  as  a  token  of  thanksgiving  for  her  restor- 
ation to  her  husband  and  children,  built  the 
church  on  the  site  of  the  old  hostelry. 

West  country  romance  seems  to  have  busied  it- 
self especially  with  the  foundation  of  west  country 
churches.  The  story  goes,  that  when  it  was  first 
determined  to  build  a  church  in  the  little  sea-port 
of  Minehead,  the  site  for  the  sacred  building  was 
fixed  on  the  sea  shore.  Accordingly  materials  for 
commencing  the  sacred  edifice  were  brought 
together  on  the  spot  chosen ;  but  scarcely  had  a 
few  cartloads  of  stone  and  timber  been  deposited 
in  the  appointed  situation,  when  one  morning,  the 
aRtonished  workmen,  who  had  left  all  the  collected 
materiaU  lying  in  a  very  common-place  way  the 
evening  before,  found,  on  reaching  the  scene  of 
their  labonrs,  that  not  so  much  as  a  chip  of  wood 
was  to  be  seen  there. 

The  men  stood  staring  at  each  other,  half  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  quarts  of  cider  they  took 
so  freely  last  night  in  the  parlour  of  the  "  Horse 
and  Crooks  were  still  in  their  eyes  and  he  ids, 
when  suddenly  a  dame,  who  dwelt  in  a  cottage 
which  stood  in  an  elevated  position  on  the  hill 
above,  overlooking  the  sea,  appeared,  breathless 
and  capless  on  the  scene,  relating  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  that  all  the  materials  for  building 
the  church  were  piled  up  outside  her  door.  At 
first  the  affair  was  regaraed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  little  town,  who  all  looked  very  wise  and  stern 
about  it,  as  a  fiction  of  the  old  lady's  too  fruitful 
fancy ;  next,  when  they  reached  her  cottage  door, 
and  saw  that  she  had  spoken  the  simple  truth, 
they  <bdlieved  that  their  worshipful  sdves  were 
being,  sported  with  by  a  band  of  merry  west 
country  lads,  who  filled  the  streets  at  night  with 
.sounds  that  were  not  exactly  psalm-tunes.  But, 
heap  up  huge  blocks  of  stone  as  they  might,  and 
set  watchmen  to  guard  the  spot  as  they  might, 
esich.  day  every  scrap  of  building  material 
was  always  found  in  the  morning  outside  the  old 
.  woman's  door .  on  the  hill.  Then  the  worthy 
burghers  of  the  seaport  changed  their  opinions 
on  the  subject.  .  There  were  powers  at  work  in 
the  matter,  they  agreed,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
contradict ;  so  the  church  was  built  on  the  hill  and 
htM  stood  there  ever  since. 

There  is  a  legend,  which  has  a  pathetic  touch 
about  it,  concerning  a  ruined  cottage  which  stands 
on  tbt  side  of  Dunkery.  Here,  says  the  story,  at 
the  time  when  religious  persecution  raged  fiercely 
\n  France,  two  elderly  French  Huguenot  ladies 
came  to  reside.  They  were  gentle,  retiring  women, 


whose  former  history  always  remained  a  mystery 
to  their  West  country  neighbours,  but  who  had 
always  a  kindly  word  for  them,  spoken  in  broken 
English,  when  they  chanced  to  meet  them. 

The  most  incomprehensible, unaccountable  thing 
about  them,  however,  was  that  no  one  could  tell 
what  they  lived  on,  for  only  the  scantiest  portion  of 
bread,  and  that  not  enough  to  keep  one  woman 
alive,  ever  found  its  way  in  the  shape  of  any  sort 
of  food  to  the  cottage.  The  ladies'  aress  evidently 
showed  that  they  were  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, but  then  they  conld  not  live  upon  air, 
albeit  it  was  hill  conntry  air.  They  would  never 
let  any  one  enter  their  cottage,  so  there  was  no 
clearing  up  the  mystery. 

At  length  there  came  a  time  when  the .  ladies 
appeared  no  more  on  the  heather  or  in  the  lanes. 
By-and-bye,  some  of  the  neighbours  went  to  the 
cottage  and  peered  in.  There,  on  the  single  poor, 
narrow  bed  lay  the  two  women,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  but  dead  and  cold.  ,  The  house  was 
searched,  and  nothing  could  be  found  but  several 
pots  containing  slugs,  on  which  the  west  country 
folk  believed  them  to  have  lived  in  approved 
French  fashion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  legends  told  by  West- 
country  firesides,  or  in  the  summer  twilight,  as 
we  wander  across  the  purple  heather. 
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CUi.FTEB  ZI. 

BACK  AQAIX. 

BACK  again  at  Sandhaven !  The  ngly  red-brick 
parsonage,  the  fishermen's  hovels  in  the  mean 
straggling  village,  the  low,  flat,  sandy  shore  in 
front,  the  swampy,  brown  fields  behind,  and  in  the 
foreground  a  slight  girlish  figure  pacing  restlessly 
up  and  down  in  the  October  wind,  between  the 
house  and  the  sea.  How  dull— how  hateful  it  all 
was !  Violet  had  been  home  a  month  now.  At 
first  it  had  not  been  so  bad.  Her  father  was 
pleased  at  her  engagement.  There  had  been  a 
little  flutter  of  excitement  about  it  at  her  return. 
The  few  neighbours  had  come  up  with  smUes  and 
cong^ratulations,  and  Violet  had  blushed  very  be- 
comingly, and  had  told  everyone  that  she  was 
"  very  hanpy,''  after  the  manner  of  young  ladies 
engaged,  to  bd  rnarned ;  and  her  father  had  patted 
her  on  the  back,  and  Was  quite  affectionate,  and 
even  deferential,  in  his  manner  to  her,for  of  course, 
when  a  girl  is  abont  to  marry  a  man  worth  ten 
thousand  a-year,  she  becomes  a  person  o!  import- 
ance at  once.  But  after  a  few  weeks  Violet  became 
used  to  the  homage  and  the  being  made  much  of. 
She  got  tired  of  waiting ;  her  old  life  had  become 
insupportable  to  her;  the  wearv  days  dragged 
themselves  away,  one  after  the  otner,  with  fright- 
ful slowness ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  time  would 
never  pass  away  that  must  elapse  before  the  com- 
pletion of  her  happiness.    But  was  she  happy  f 
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liook  at  her  now,  as  she  paoes  np  and  down  rest- 
lessly, almost  wildly,  crushing  up  two  or  three 
closely  written  sheetis  of  letter  paper  in  her  small 
white  hands.  Violet  does  not  look  at  all  like  a 
happy  bride.  One  of  the  letters  in  her  hand  is 
from  her  lover.  He  writes  to  her  often,  almost 
every  day.  His  letters  are  very  devoted  and  lover- 
like, full  of  protestations  of  affection  and  of  en- 
treaties to  be  allowed  to  come  down  to  Sandhaven 
to  see  her,  a  petition  which  Violet  will  in  no 
manner  grant.  She  is  too  painfully  conscious  of 
the  threadbare  carpets,  the  battered  and  meagre 
furniture,  the  cold  or  hashed  mutton  of  the  daily 
parsonage  fare  to  allow  her  rich  lover  to  come 
down  to  spy  out  the  exceeding  nakedness  of  the 
land ;  so  sne  kept  putting  him  off,  never  telling 
him  exactly  that  she  dia  not  want  him  to  come, 
but  making  one  excuse  after  another ;  her  father 
was  going  away  one  week,  or  an  aunt  would  be 
coming  to  occupy  the  one  spare  room  for  a  few 
days,  or  she  herself  thought  she  should  go  to  her 
uncle's  for  a  day  or  two,  but  she  hoped  he  would 
be  able  to  come  by-and-by ;  and  in  her  own  mind 
she  was  perfectly  determmed  that  he  should  not 
come  down  to  Sandhaven,  but  should  make  her 
father's  acquaintance  in  Eaton  Place,  when  they 
went  up  to  town  in  November,  and  where  he  and 
she  would  appear  to  him  in  an  atmosphere  of 
wealth  and  comfort.  David  Lennard  s  letter, 
to-day,  was  full  of  this  wished-for  visit  to  Sand- 
haven. He  was  so  sorry  he  could  not  come  this 
week.  Did  Violet  think  her  father  could  receive 
bim  the  week  after  P  He  did  so  long  to  see  his 
little  darling  ac^ain,  the  days  were  so  long  without 
her ;  and  mucn  more  in  tkis  strain.  But  Violet 
liad  barely  skimmed  through  this  production 
once ;  it  was  to  the  other  letter  in  her  hand  that 
she  kept  referring  to,  over  and  over  again,  with  a 
face  full  of  trouble  and  disturbance.  It  was  from 
Mrs.  Barrington,  written  from  some  country  house 
in  Yorkshire,  where  she  and  Janet  where  staying ; 
and  there  was  one  sentence  in  the  letter  which 
Violet  kept  reading  over  and  over  again,  until  she 
knew  every  word  of  it  by  heart.  "  Bather  to  our 
surprise,"  wrote  Mrs.  Barrington,  we  found  that 
Kit  was  staying  here.  He  i^nd  Janet  seem  quite 
to  have  taken  to  each  other  again.  They  liad  a 
long  ride  together  yesterday.  At  one  time,  I  used 
to  fancy  that  Janet  was  rather  too  fond  of  him, 
and  knowing  what  Kit  is,  I  should  be  sorry 
if  it  came  to  anything ;  but  after  my  last  lesson  in 
match-making.  Miss  violet,  I  don't  mean  ever  to 
interfere  in  young  ladies'  arrangements  again; 
and  if  Janet  ukes  to  marry  him,  they  can  live  very 
well  on  her  money,  so  I  shall  not  raise  any 
objections." 

"  No,  I  cannot^  cannot  bear  it  I "  cried  Violet 
aloud,  as  she  read  this  over  the  twentieth  time. 
And  then  she  walked  down  towards  the  sea, 
among  the  sand  heaps,  where  no  one  could  see  her 
from  the  house  or  the  village,  and  flung  herself 
down  upon  the  soft,  white  sand,  in  a  perfect  storm 
of  misery  and  anger.  Her  Kit,  her  hero,  her  lover, 
who  had  sworn  to  love  her  to  his  dying  day  ;  was 
it  possible  that  he  could  already  have  forgotten 
her,  and  be  making  love  to  another  woman,  and 
that  woman  Janet,  of  all  people  in  the  world ! 
That  hateful  Janet,  with  her  money,  who  seemed 
to  be  for  ever  standing  in  her  path !  And  Violet, 
who  had  with  much  pains  and  trouble  secured  to 
herself  the  rich  lover  she  coveted,  who  had  all  the 


good  things  of  this  world  in  prospect— houses, 
lands,  jewels,  clothes,  wealth  enough  to  make  every 
woman  she  met  envious  of  her  good  fortune. 
Violet,  lying  full  length  upon  the  sandheaps,  with 
the  October  wind  blowing  in  little  gusts  over  her 
head,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  cried  and 
sobbed  her  very  heart  out. 

Presently  there  came  footsteps  towards  her,  and 
though  it  was  only  Luke  Robinson,  her  father's 
curate,  Violet  drew  herself  up  at  once  into  a  more 
elegant  and  dignified  position,  and  felt  vexed  to  be 
caught  with  red  eves — for  after  all  was  he  not  a 
man  P  And  had  he  not  once  wished  to'  be  her 
lover  ?  .  . 

"  Miss  Clayton,  won't  you  catch  cold  P  And — 
and — my  dear  Miss  Clayton,  you  have  been  cry- 
ing. I  feel  so  distressed.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
are  unhappy  P  Is  there  anythmg  wrong  P — the 
matter,  I  mean.   Oh !  if  I  could  only  help  you  ! " 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  took  her  hand.  He 
was  only  a  curate,  and  he  was  weak-eyed,  and  he 
stammered  in  the  most  irritating  manner,  but  he 
was  fond  of  her,  this  poor  young  man.  He  looked 
upon  her  as  an  angel,  a  goddess,  a  something  far 
removed  above  him.  fie  knew  that  she  could 
never  return  his  love.  One  more  worthy  of  her 
had  wooed  and  won  her,  but  still  he  had  enshrined 
her  in  his  heart  as  his  idol,  to  be  worshipped  for 
ever,  and  he  could  imagine  no  higher,  more  oleesed 
fate  than,  like  some  knight-errant  of  old,  to  die 
in  her  service. 

•*  What  is  .the  matter ;  can't  I  help  you  P  "  he 
said  again,  ^tii  real  distress  in  his  voice  and  pale- 
coloured  eyes. 

I  /'  Oh,  no  I  Thank  you*  Mr.  Bobinson ;  nothing 
is  the  matter ;  of  course  a  girl  can't  Uiink  about 
leaving  her  home  for  ever,  and — so  many  things 
and  people  she  loves,  without  feeling  it  a  little." 
Violet,  with  a  male  spectator,  became  at  once  the 
interesting  heroine,  and  almost  believed  herself  in 
the  truth  of  the  little  speeches  she  uttered,  while 
she  looked  up  at  her  adorer  with  pretty,  piteous 
eyes. 

"  You— vou  will  be  sorry  to  leave  Sandhaven  P  " 
stammered  the  poor  young  man,  getting  red  up  to 
the  very  roots  of  his  hay-colour^  hair. 

She  could  not,  of  course,  care  much,  but  she 
mighty  perhaps,  be  just  a  little  sorry  to  bid  good- 
bye to  him.  And  if  but  one  of  those  crystal  tears 
had  been  shed  over  a  faint  regret  at  parting  with 
him,  then  indeed  Luke  Bobinson  would  deem 
himself  a  happy  man !  But  Violet,  to  whom  to 
flirt  came  as  natural  as  the  air  she  breathed,  felt 
that  the  topic  was  becoming  personal,  and  there- 
fore dangerous,  and  dexterously  steered  clear  of 
the  subject. 

It  will  be  such  a  change,  such  a  responsibility, 
to  be  so  rich,  you  know,  Mr.  Bobinson. 

**  Ah,  true,  he  answered  sadly,  feeling  conscious 
at  once  of  the  immensity  of  the  gap  which  would 
divide  the  rich  and  beautiful  Mrs.  Lennard  from 
himself,  the  poor  Sandhaven  curate.  But  he  was 
a  good  young  man ;  he  could  not  fathom  her  sor- 
rows, but  he  bethought  him  that  he  might  even 
yet  comfort  her  somewhat^  **Yet,  if  riches  are 
well  employed.  Miss  Clayton,"  he  said  seriously, 
for  it  seemed  presumption  to  advise  one  so  far 
above  him ;  "  you  remember,  perhaps,  my  sermon 
on  Sunday  evening ;  you  will  forgive  me  for  say- 
ing so,  but— I  thought  of  you  when  I  wrote  that 
sermon." 
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"  Indeed !  "  said  Violet,  raising  her  pretty  head 
in  innocent  snrprise.  "  Yon  must  not  think  me 
very  rude,  Mr.  Robinson,  but  I  did  not  listen 
much  to  your  sermon.  1  was  sleepy  I  think ;  the 
church  was  so  hot  and  stuffy  ;  and  I  quite  forget 
what  it  was  about." 

Poor  Mr.  Robinson  stammered  out  some  un- 
intelligible excuses,  and  went  off  red  down  to  the 
very  ends  of  his  fingers. 

Violet  chuckled  a  little  over  his  discomfiture. 
She  had  a  perfect  talent  for  snubbing  people  who 
bored  her,  and  with  such  innocent  unconscious- 
ness and  simplicity,  that  she  succeeded  in  snubbing 
without  ever  giving  offence. 

*'A  gentlemen  in  the  dining-room  to  see  you, 
miss,"  said  Martha  the  housemaid,  coming  up 
suddenly  and  noiselessly  behind  her  across  the 
sand  heaps. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

••KIT,  ARE  YOU  MAD?  *' 

"  Good  gracious !  "  cried  Violet,  springing  to  her 
feet,  and,  with  the  unfailing  instinct  of  ner  sex, 

1>utting  up  both  her  hands  to  smooth  her  ruffled 
ocks,  '*  how  you  startled  me,  Martha  I  A  gentle- 
man, did  you  say  ?  Great  heavens,  girl !  survey- 
ing the  maid  from  head  to  foot  with  absolute  con- 
sternation, for  Martha  had  evidently  been  clean- 
ing the  grates ;  her  apron  was  black,  her  sleeves 
/  rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  and  her  face  was  begrimed 
with  smudges,  A  sense  of  her  awful  condition 
burst  upon  Violet  as  she  beheld  her.  "  I  hope  to 
goodness  you  did  not  open  the  door  to  him ! " 
she  cried,  looking  at  her  in  horror." 
"  Yes,  miss.  I  did." 

"  Good  heavens,  girl,  you  look  as  if  you  had 
been  np  the  chimney !  **  And  all  the  way  up  to 
the  house  Violet  was  thinking  a  great  deal  more 
of  her  vexation  at  Martha's  appearance  than  of 
any  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  David  Lennard's 
unlooked  for  arrivaL  For,  of  course,  it  was  he. 
In  spile  of  all  her  letters  and  prohibitions,  he  had 
chosen  to  come  down  to  take  her  by  surprise— for 
the  day,  probably.  She  felt  as  angry  and  cross 
with  him  as  she  could  be,  and  yet,  as  she  turned 
the  handle  of  the  sitting-room  door,  she  thought 
to  herself  rapidly.  "  At  all  events  I  hope  he  will 
have  brought  me  a  present."  A  woman  down  to 
the  tips  of  her  worldly  little  fingers  was  Violet 
(y  lay  ton. 

**  Violet,"  said  someone  as  she  opened  the  door 
springing  forward  to  meet  her. 

"*  Kit !  "  in  deep  dismay  !  In  all  her  fancies 
she  had  never  thought  of  this.  "  What  on  earth 
brings  you  ?  "  Violet  had  turned  as  pale  as  any 
lily,  and  leant  back  trembling  against  the  door 
she  had  just  closed  behind  her.  And  Kit  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  her. 

"  Child,  you  bring  me  1  come  and  kiss  me  before 
I  tell  you  what  I  have  come  to  say."  And  David 
Lennard's  betrothed  wife,  such  was  the  power  that 
this  man  had  over  her,  laid  her  head  on  his  breast, 
and  was  gathered  into  his  arms.  One  moment 
of  happy  forgetfulness,  and  then  Violet  shook 
herself  free  from  his  embrace. 

"  This  is  very  wrong,  Kit !  Why  on  earth  did 
you  come ;  why  could  you  not  let  me  alone  P  I 
thought,"  she  added  coMly,  **you  were  making 


love  to  Janet  Maxwell  in  Yorkshire.  I  heard  so 
from  my  aunt." 

"  I  daresay  you  did ;  but  I  left  Yorkshire  three 
days  ago.  I  was  telegraphed  for.  As  to  making 
love  to  Janet,  you  know  you  don't  believe  that" 

A  great  ioy  was  in  her  heart,  but  Violet  was 
recovering  herself,    "  You  know  I  am  engaged  to 

David  1  am  to  be  maiTied  to  him  next  month,* 

she  said. 

"How  many  times  has  David  Lennard  been 
down  here  1  *'  he  asked. 

"  Never  once !  I  thoucrht  you  were  he.  I  am 
sure  all  the  servants  did,  and  so  will  my  father 
when  he  comes  in.  Pray  go !  for  you  will  get  me 
into  a  dreadful  scrape." 

Kit  Harrington  was  silent  for  a  minute.  There 
was  a  suppressed  triumph  in  his  face  and  manner 
which  were  utterly  puzzling  and  bewildering  to 
Violet.   She  could  not  understand  it  at  all: 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  have  come  all  this  way 
for  nothing,  Violet.** 

"  What  on  earth  have  you  come  for,  then  ?  and 
please  don't  go  on  calling  me  Violet,  it  doesn't 
sound  well." 

"  Darling,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  once  more 
to  be  my  wife !  "  he  said. 

"  Kit,  are  you  mad  ?  "  She  stamped  her  foot 
angrily  and  turned  away  from  him.  **  Why  do 
you  re-open  the  subject?  You  know  I  can't 
marry  you ;  for,  even  if  I  was  not  engaged,  you 
haven't  money  enough.  I  will  not  marry  a  poor 
man ! " 

**  I  know  that  very  well,  Violet,  but  I  think 
you  will  marry  me ! " 
"  I  will  not ! " 

(To  he  contiuued.) 


THE  HEIK 

THE  standard  waves  on  the  castle  keep^ 
Bom  is  the  son  and  heir ! 
New  bom  to  the  lord  of  lands  rich  and  broad» 
Of  his  gentle  ladye  fair. 

Awake  the  old  halls,  glitter  turrets  and  walls. 
Up  goes  the  lark  with  his  lay. 

And  each  busy  wi^ht  dons  a  sudden  delight- 
Proud  is  the  good  Earl  to-day ! 

The  bells  they  ring  out,  blare  tmmpet  and  shout. 

Noising  it  far  and  near ; 
Yes,  never  I  ween,  such  May  morning  hath  been, 

This  many  and  many  a  year. 

Cherished  hopes  through  long  years  slow  dying  of 
fears, 

Till  worn  to  a  deathless  despair, 
Sped  at  last,  in  delight  beyond  fancy's  flight, 
And  fairer  than  dream'd  of  all  fair. 

Now  will  the  sire,  homo  from  battle  returned. 
Dangle  his  babe  on  his  knee. 

Oft  the  warrior,  for  joy,  play  the  boy  with  his  boy. 
With  his  stripling  a  stripling  be. 

Oh  I  wist  ye  his  pride,  when  they  twain,  side  by 
side, 

Forth  to  the  foray  shall  fare ! 
But  proudest  of  all  when  the  bridegroom  tall 
Back  his  beautiful  bride  shall  bear ! 


A  MAN  HUNT. 
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By-and-bj  on  his  knee  will  be  take,  happy  he ! 

Child  of  his  chilli  where  all  blend ; 
Till,  blessing  and  blest,  he  shall  go  to  his  rest^ 

Leaving  a  line  without  end. 

The  bacner  it  waves  on  the  castle  keep 

And  another  dawn  breaks  unaware, 

All  the  revel  and  rout  hardly  yet  dying  out, — 
Dead  is  the  son  and  heir ! 

BOBBRT  StEGGALU 


A  MAN-HUNT. 

BY  HUGH  COLHHAS  DAVIDSON. 

FOB  thrilling  excitement  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  a  man-hunt.  Besides 
combining  all  the  fascination  of  a  fox-hunt,  with 
the  danger  of  a  tiger-hunt,  it  has  a  weird,  horrible 
charm  of  its  own,  difficult  to  describe,  because  sp 
different  from  everything  else  in  the  wide  world. 
Sach,  at  least,  is  the  experience  of  one  whose  life 
bas  not  been  nneventful,  yet  to  whom  adventures 
have  come  unsought  and  unwished  for.  To  see 
your  own  fellow- creature  running  from  you  as  if 
yoa  were  some  accursed  thing ;  to  strain  nerve  and 
masde  in  a  frantic  race  to  capture  him  before  he 
has  done  hurt  to  himself  or  others ;  to  mark  his 
inhuman  face,  now  livid  with  terror,  now  flushed 
with  rage,  as  he  glances  behind  him,  while  inch  by 
incD,  and  foot  by  foot,  his  eager  pursuers  gain  upon 
him;  to  wonder  at  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
that  poor  hunted  thing  in  whom  reason  has  yielded 
to  some  strange  instinct  that  teaches  him  to  double 
with  the  cunning  of  a  hare,  and  to  struggle  with 
the  streugth  and  ferocity  of  a  tiger ;  to  listen  to 
the  pantinff,  the  hoarse  shouts,  the  hurrying  foot- 
steps, as  all  rush  onward  in  that  headlong  chase  in 
which  the  only  order  is  one  in  front  and  a  confused 
xnob  behind ;  to  watch  his  pace  slacken,  as,  finding 
flight  to  be  useless,  he  half  makes  up  his  mind  to 
torn  and  fight,  and  then  speeds  onward  again  with 
a  last  despairing  effort;  and  finally  to  behold 
hunter  and  huntad  roll  over  and  over  in  a  terrible 
grip  that  threatens  a  speedy  death  to  both— it 
makes  my  heart  throb  even  now,  though  many  a 
lung  year  has  passed  by  since  I  witnessed  that 
scene. 

Frank  Gayford  and  I  were  spending  af ew  months 
at  Arbory,  a  pretty  little  village  in  the  South  of 
England.  It  consisted  merely  of  one  short  pic- 
turesjque  street  of  old-fashioned  houses  of  every 
shape  and  size,  hiding  themselves  behind  a  wealth 
jasmine  and  wisteria  and  vine,  and  peeping 
at  you  through  their  narrow  lattice  windows  and 
open  doorways,  for  the  very  roofs  had  gone  down 
beneath  that  tide  of  greenery  and  colour,  and  the 
red  chimneys,  like  the  funnels  of  asunken  steamer, 
were  almost  tne  only  visible  traces  of  man's  handi- 
work. Southward  stretched  the  Downs,  with  here 
and  there  a  stunted  tree,  resembling  in  the  distance 
a  twig  tossed  on  the  top  of  an  enormous  billow ; 
hut  at  their  base  was  many  a  copse  and  covert,  and 
here  in  a  well-wooded  valley  nestled  Arbory,  like 
a  chicken  under  its  mother's  wing.  Bight  and  left 
you  might  see  deep  rutted  lanes  twisting  labori- 
Jl^sly  up  steep  hills,  or  swiftly  descending  into  some 
uower-tiJled  glade,  where  the  glisten  of  silver  told 
of  a  merry  little  streamlet,  even  if  you  could  no 
near  Its  babble. 


It  was  indeed  a  lovely  peaceful  spot.  Frank, 
being  an  artist,  was  in  ecstasies  when  we  lighted 
upon  it,  and  before  very  long  he  had  discovered 
capital  lodgings,  with  a  nice  clean  and  not  fussy 
landlady ;  and  so  in  the  sweetest  of  cottages  wis 
found  rest  for  a  time.  There  were  a  few  shops  for 
necessaries ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
smock-frocked  labourers,  besides,  of  course,  those 
inevitable  three  F*b,  the  parson,  tiie  publican  and 
the  policeman,  and  also  a  red- whiskered  attorney 
who  picked  up  a  scanty  livelihood  by  occasionally 
setting  the  rustics  by  the  ears.  But  this  we  con- 
siderea  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise ;  for 
as  Frank  wanted  to  paint  and  I  to  write  and  study 
new  characters  and  village  life,  Arboir  was  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  our  purpose.  Frank  was 
several  years  my  junior :  headstrong,  rash,  gener- 
ous and  as  brave  as  a  lion,  a  better  fellow  and 
truer  friend  never  breathed.  But  I  must  admit 
that  I  did  not  approve  of  all  his  wild  ways ;  and  to 
him  I  am  indebted  for  the  adventure  I  am  about 
to  relate. 

Our  cottage  was  rather  rude  in  its  deportment, 
for  it  turned  its  back  upon  the  road  :  it  faced  the 
Downs  and  looked  out  upon  a  steep  lawn,  sloping 
upwards,  fringed  with  acacias,  and  surmounted  by 
a  fine  old  apple-tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  1 
used  to  sit  and  write  and  revile  the  gnats.  And 
here  I  was  one  glorious  afternoon,  lounging  care- 
lessly in  my  chair  and  dreaming  of  scenes  that  I 
had  not  sufficient  bodily  energy  to  transfer  to 
paper;  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  some- 
thing white,  moving  verv  swiftly  on  the  side  of  the 
Downs.  It  was  evidently  a  man,  yet  his  costume 
struck  me  as  so  singular  that  I  watched  him  until 
he  disappeared  among  the  trees.  I  should  prob- 
ably have  thought  no  more  about  the  matter,  had 
not  Frank,  in  a  highly  excited  state,  came  rushing 
up  about  half-an-hour  later. 

**  There's  a  madman  loose  on  the  Downs,"  he 
cried :  "  dressed  only  in  a  shirt.  He  has  killed  a 
sheep  and  driven  a  poor  girl  nearly  out  of  her 
wits." 

"  Indeed !  "  I  remarked,  unable  to  sympathize 
either  with  the  sheep  or  with  a  poor  girl  that  I 
didn't  know. 

"  Such  fun ! "  he  went  on,  rather  inconsequently 
I  thought.  "  We're  going  after  him.  Come  along  I 
You  mustn't  miss  it  for  anything ;  it  will  make  a 
grand  incident  in  your  new  tale." 

This  was  a  horse  of  quite  another  colour ;  its 
stables  were  a  good  deal  nearer  home.  To  be 
candid,  I  confess  I  didn't  relish  the  idea,  wliich 
was  all  well  enough  for  a  noble  savage,  but  scarcely 
suited  to  a  quietly-disposed  author.  Although  I 
cannot  truthfully  be  called  a  coward — for  I  have 
done  some  bold  things  in  my  tales — I  don't  lay 
claim  to  any  Quixotic  heroism ;  and  to  turn  out  of 
a  comfortable  chair  and  face  a  dangerous  lunatic, 
who  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  the  slightest 
respect  for  our  insular  prejudices  against  personal 
violence — well,  I  felt  it  would  be  nicer  and  more 
profitable  to  write  about  such  a  hare-brained  ad- 
venture than  actually  to  take  part  in  it.  So  I 
protested: 

"  I  daresay  the  incident  might  come  in  useful ; 
but  as  an  onlooker  sees  most  of  the  game,  I  had 
better  watch  it  from  a  little  distance.  This  will 
be  a  capital  spot.  Sitting  here,  I  can  quietly  note 
down  everythingjustasit  happens." 

"  Nonsense !  If  you  dou't  feel  a  thing,  you  can't 
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write  about  it  properly,  any  more  than  yon  can 
paint  it.  How  on  earth  could  you  in  cold  blood 
sit  down  to  describe  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  a  maniac  ?  " 

I  replied  with  a  smile ;  not  because  the  idea  he 
suggested  was  pleasant,  but  because  I  scarcely 
liked  to  express  my  feelings  in  words. 
.  Gome  along — do,"  he  exclaimed  impatiently, 
going  off  ia  few  yards  and  looking  back. 
<  Of  course,  ad  an  artist  you  should  be  close  at 
ha»d«"  I  began,  "  but  for  a  writer,  such  minute 
details-^  

•*  You're  not  afraid,  surely,"  he  interrupted, 
with  a  contetQptuous  curl  Of  the  lip  that  roused  all 
the  latent  heroism  in  my  nature.  • 

"  Afraid !  oh,  no,  I*m  not  ^raid.  I  was  merely 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  professional  stand«> 
point ;  but,  of  course,  if  you.  Want  me  to  take  care 
of  you,  1*11  go." 

.  This  was  a  nasty  cut^  and  I  was  sorry  for  it 
immediately  afterwards ;  but  Frank  was  so  perti* 
nacioUfl  in  drag^ng  me  into  this  disagreeable 
affair  that  the  snub  was  not  altogether  unmerited. 
However,  with  aU  his  impulsiveness,  his  temper 
was  not  easily  ruffled;  and,  smiling  ffood- 
humouredly,  he  seized  my  arm  and  hurried  me 
away  down  the  street.  He  was  so  full  of  the 
coming  hunt  that  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else ; 
but,  though  I  was  ainxious  enough  for  further  de- 
tails, hoping  to  hear  that  the  maniac  was  not  so 
dangerous  after  all,  yet  Frank's  enthusiasm  car- 
ried him  to  a  pitch  that  made  me  shudder.  He 
exerted  all  his  imaginative  powers  to  depict  a 
dreadful  chase  in  which — though  all  came  right  in 
the  end— we  had  such  hair-breadth  escapes  as  I 
like  to  encounter  only  in  a  tale. 

"  Is  he  armed  P  "  1  asked,  with  a  view  to  making 
some  slight  preparation  against  c«mtingencies. 
'  ''Not  with  a  knife  or  anything  of  that  sort," 
answered  Frank,  rather  gloomily;  but  his  face 
brightened,  as  he  added  reassuredly,  "  But,  you 
know,  these  madmen  have  superhuman  strength, 
and  in  their  hands  a  stout  oajc-branch  or  sapling 
0r  even  a  big  fiint  is  a  formidable  weapon.  So 
we're  sure  to  nave  some  fun." 
•  I  assure  you,  he  spoke  in  genuine  earnest.  He 
loved  excitement  and  considered  nothing  to  be 
such  unless  it  was  dangerous.  It  was  his  nature, 
for  which  he  was  no  more  responsible  than  I  was 
for  mine.  And  not  having  that  odd  hankering  for 
standing  on  the  brink  of  another  world  that  he 
had,  I  ventured  upon  saying : 

"  But,  Frank,  hadn't  we  better  take  weapons  of 
some  sort  P  Fair  play  is  a  jewel,  you  know ;  and 
this  madman  will  be  meeting  us  on  very  unfair 
terms." 

"  For  dose  quarters,  there's  nothing  like  fists," 
laughed  Frank,  who  was  a  capital  boxer,  whereas 
I  had  never  had  the  gloves  on  in  my  life. 

"That's  true  enough,"  I  assented,  more  to 
pacify  him  than  anything  else ;  "  but  suppose  he 
should  cut  us  over  before  we  get  to  close  quarters  P" 

As  usual,  he  brushed  aside  my  arguments 
with  a  terribly  illogical  broom.  "  That  would  be 
awkward  certainly,  but  we  must  trust  to  dodging 
him.  Besides*  look  at  our  numbers.  Ah!  here 
we  are." 

We  had  arrived  at  our  suggestive  rendezvous, 
the  village  pump :  an  antiquated  circular  aSair, 
half  wood  and  half  stonework,  standing  in  the 
bend  of  the  street.   Upon  the  grass  around  it 
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were  grouped  about  a  score  of  able-bodied  villagers 
under  the  command  of  the  policeman;  and  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  waiting  for  us,  Frank, 
in  his  usual  free-and-easy  way,  having  promised 
that  we  should  both  assist.  Although  nothing 
— ^not  even  a  travelling  circus— can  stir  your 
genuine  rustic  into  enthusiasm,  those  bovine  mces 
in  such  striking  proximity  to  the  cold  water  were 
not  calculated  to  make  me  feel  more  heroic  "Sot 
that  they  expressed  agitation  or  fear  or  excite- 
ment; they  simply  expressed  nothing  at  all, 
unless  vacant  staring  eyes  and  open  mouths  and 
ruddy  brown  cheeks  can  be  called  expressive.  But  it 
was  their  collective  attitude  that  struck  me  most. 
Instead  of  standing  apart  and  heaving  an  occa- 
sional monosyllable  at  one  another's  neads  as 
usual,  they  were  clustered  silently  together,  only 
moving  to  wheel  round  and  watch  Frank  and  me 
.more  intently.  They  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
a  flock  of  frightened  sheep,  with  the  policeman  a 
few  paces  in  advance  as  tne  attendant  sheep-dog. 
Anything  more  unlike  an  e^er  bristling  pack  of 
hounds,  held  in  check  only  by  the  dread  of  the 
huntsman's  whip,  can  hardly  be  imagined;  yet 
these  were  to  be  my  companions  in  this  periloas 
hunt.  I  sidled  up  to  Frank,  who  was  gaily 
inspecting  his  pack. 

"Hadn't  we  better  take  Mr.  Tape  and  some 
others  ? I  suggested. 

**  Not  a  bit  ot  it,"  replied  Frank,  never  willing 
to  let  any  one  else  take  the  lead,  which  he  knew 
the  lawyer  would  be  sure  to  dispute  with  him. 
"  Well,  Crawley,  we  may  as  well  make  a  start,"  he 
added  to  the  policeman. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir.  We've  only  been  waiting  for 
you,  gentlemen." 

So  Frank  and  the  policeman  and  I  leading,  and 
the  others  following  in  a  disorderly  mob,  away  we 
trooped  through  the  village,  upon  which  such  a 
panic  had  fallen  that  all  the  doors  were  shut  and 
fastened,  while  many  an  anxious  face  peeped  out 
from  the  vine-framed  windows.  These  supersti- 
tious villagers  considered  a  lunatic  to  be  as  potent 
for  mischief  as  the  Old  Gentleman  himself ;  and 
though  I  certainly  did  not  go  so  far  with  them,  I 
cheerfully  admit  that  these  warlike  preparations 
added  but  little  to  my  peace  of  mind. 

The  road  lay  between  great  sod-banks,  almost 
covered  with  a  golden  sheet  of  gorse,  and  studded 
with  bunches  of  purple  heather ;  and  further  on 
we  came  to  a  deep  cutting  through  a  red  sandy 
soil,  where  the  martins  had  their  nests  behind  a 
screen  of  honeysuckle.  In  front  of  us  towered 
the  Downs,  with  a  lace-work  fringe  of  oak,  and 
elm,  and  chestnut  at  their  base,  with  white  patches 
of  sheep,  and  sometimes  a  chalk-pit  glistening  in 
the  sunlight ;  on  each  side  of  us  lay  the  chequered 
squares  of  smiling  comland  and  meadow,  whence 
came  the  occasional  tinkle  of  a  bell ;  and  overhead 
the  larks  were  singing  as  merrily  as  if  hawks 
were  **  gone  extinct  like  the  mammoth."  But,  of 
a  sudden,  the  road  took  a  sharp  turn,  and  weat 
away  westward ;  and  we,  halting  at  a  gatewayi 
prepared  to  go  across  country. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Frank,  vaulting  the  gate. 
"We'll  draw  this  covert  first,"  pointing  to  a 
thick  wood  of  considerable  size  on  the  other  side 
of  the  field. 

**Look  here,  Frank,"  I  remonstrated;  " 
haven't   arranged    any  plans  yet.     Unity  « 
strength ;  we'll  stick  together," 
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^  Bosh ! "  he  retorned  in  his  nnpleasantlybrasqne 
way.   "  We  must  spread  out." 
"Spread  out!" 
•'Of  course." 

I  had  got  him  by  the  arm  now,  so  as  the  better 
to  argue  with  this  reckless  fellow. 

*'  But  remember  the  bundle  of  sticks,"  I  urged. 
"  If  this  madman  takes  us  Reparately,  he  can  soon 
dispose  of  us ;  but  all  together  we  shall  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  capturing  him.  Frank,  we 
were  meant  for  better  things  than  a  coroner's  in^ 
quest."  And  I  began  to  hum  the  Canadian  boat- 
song.  My  intention  was  to  soothe  him,  though  I 
had  firmly  made  up  my  mind  that  this  madman 
should  come  to  no  harm  at  my  hands. 

Frank,  however,  was  quite  unreasonable.  "And 
in  the  meantime,  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  clean  bolt  of  it.  A  pretty  fiasco  indeed,  after  all 
our  trouble  I  No,  no.  If  we  surround  the  wood 
where  Crawley  says  he  has  hidden  himself,  and 
advance  carefully  upon  the  centre,  we  shall  force 
him  to  break  covert  somewhere  or  other,  and  each 
of  us  will  stand  an  equal  chance  of  having  some 
fun.  We  can't  help  running  into  him  in  the 
open." 

I  was  surprised  that  any  one  should  talk  in  this 
wild  fashion.  Indeed  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me 
that  such  a  harum-scarum  fellow  was  no  fit 
associate  for  a  peaceful  plier  of  the  pen.  We 
argoed  the  matter  a  little  longer;  but  Frank 
always  would  have  his  own  way,  and  the  only 
compromise  to  which  he  would  agree  was  that  we 
should  hunt  in  couples. 

"  Well,  then.  Til  be  your  linked  battalion, 
Frank,"  X  said  with  alacrity. 

Ha  was  rather  dubious  on  this  point :  "  It  would 
be  better  for  you  and  me  each  to  take  charge  of 
one  of  these  noodles." 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  we  might  have  enough 
to  do  to  take  charge  of  ourselves ;  adding  with  a 
feeble  attempt  at  humour,  "  A  horse  and  a  donkey 
couldn't  be  expected  to  work  well  in  double 
harness." 

The  compliment  settled  the  matter;  and  on 
reaching  the  wood,  we  spread  out  in  couples, 
Frank  and  I  being  together. 

At  last  our  men  were  posted.  A  signal  was 
passed  round  the  circle,  and  the  advance  began. 
Now  that  I  was  fairly  in  for  this  adventure  I 
began  to  feel  my  spirits  rise,  thouj^h  I  still  blamed 
.iVank  for  haying  idragged  me  into  it  at  alL  Strange 
how  this  cravme  for  excitemeni  creeps  upon 
and  draws,  one,  hsUf-resi<(tingly  and,  half-wi^lingly, 
onward  wherevec  idauger  lurks..  ,  I  felt  it  now, 
pechaps  almyoa^  as  keenly  as  Frank  himself,  thoagh 
at  lubiidtrawn  hini  further  a-Qeld.  But  there  yras 
little  time  for  meditation,  the  undergrowth  being 
thick  .And  thorny,  and  all  pur  attention  being 
coooentrated  on  tne  search.  The^  trees  were  chieij/ 
oaks  m4  elms,  planted  closely  together,  with  their 
br^iuches  interlaced  so  that  only  a  few  spangles  of 
sunlight  fell  upon  the  tangled  thorns  below.  The 

Slace  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme  and  apparently 
enerted  by  bird  and  beast,  and  the  silence,  un- 
disturbed  by  even  the  hum  of  insects,  was  quite 
oppressive.  But  by-and-by,  as  we  pressed 
onward,  we  could  occasionally  hear  the  crack  of  a 
breaking  stick,  or  the  hushed  voice9  of  our  fellow 
beaters,  and  sometimes  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one 
nearer  than  the  rest,  moving  stealthily  amoc^  the 
trees.  Not  a  sign  of  the  wretched  madman,  how- 
ever; not  a  trace  of  a  footpriut  anyNvhere. 


I  was  beginning  to  think  we  were  on  the  wrong 
track,  when  a  leaf  fluttered  to  my  feet ;  and  as  not 
a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  I  looked  up  and 
beheld  almost  immediately  above  me  an  awful 
pitiable  object,  never  in  this  world  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  man,  but  the  expression  was 
that  of  a  wild  beast.  The  features  must  at  one 
time  have  been  handsome— almost  classical  in 
their  shapeliness,  but  they  had  grown  haggard 
with  mental  suffering,  and  at  this  moment  were 
contorted  by  diabolical  rage,  tempered,  however, 
by  a  look  that  hovered  between  uncertain  dreaa 
and  watchful  cunning ;  and  the  long  dark  beard, 
streaked  with  grey,  was  clutched  m  the  hand. 
Bat  the  eyes — ^tneir  fierce  wild  stare  will  follow  me 
to  the  grave.  Their  light  was  not  dimmed,  but  it 
was  not  the  light  of  men  that  blazed  in  them :  it 
was  like  the  fiery  glare  of  a  tempestuous  sky,  into 
which  a  flood  of  angrv  crimson  has  been  poured— 
a  glare,  caused  by  the  same  sun,  yet  so  different 
from  the  lovely  pmk  sunset  of  a  summer  day. 
There  lurked  in  them  a  power  of  horrible  fascina- 
tion, for,  do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  withdraw 
my  gaze.  The  madman  remained  perfectly  still, 
as  if  knowing  the  difficulty  of  seeing  a  motion- 
less object  and  ignorant  that  he  was  already 
seen. 

And  here  I  must  mention  a  circumstance  that 
has  struck  me  as  very  strange:  I  was  too  agitated 
to  notice  it  at  the  time,  and  only  did  so  when  I 
visited  the  scene  a  few  days  later.  Although  it 
was  evident  at  a  glance  that  he  had  entirely  lost 
what  we  call  reason — and  this  fact  was  subse- 
<;[uently  attested  by  others — yet  a  species  of  animal 
instinct  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  to  suoply  the 
deficiency.  The  tree  in  which  he  haa  hidden 
himself  was  a  large  oak,  with  firm  spreading 
branches  and  plenty  of  leaves,  all  the  other  trees 
aroand  being  elms.  About  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  ground  he  had  constructed  a  kind  of  nest,  just 
where  two  large  boughs  curved  together  and  the 
foliage  was  the  thickest;  and  for  better  conceal- 
ment, he  had  collected  a  great  number  of  branches 
— torn,  observe,  not  from  the  same  tree,  which 
would  have  attracted  notice ;  nor  from  the  neigh- 
bouring elms ;  but  from  other  oaks,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  difference  in  the  leaves  to  arrest  at- 
tention. These  branches  were  interwoven  with 
the  tree  so  carefully  as  to  hide  his  whole  body 
except  his  face,  which  was  now  glaring  at  me 
over  his  barricade,  and  so  cunningly  that  I  should 
not  have  noticed  it  but  for  the  falling  leaf  and 
the  sight  of  that  terrible  face  afterwards.  My 
acquaintance  with  out-and-out  lunatics  has  not 
been  very  extensive,  nor  do  I  wish  to  extend"  i]b, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  circumstance  very 
remarkable  and  tending  to  show  that  man  de- 
prived of  reason  actually  reverts  to  the  aififlcCal 
stage  of  existence.  ^ 

r  remember  many  years  ago  meeting  a  va)fi^ll 
of  lunatics  qn  their  way  to  a  new  asy^n^.  ./Vf,6 
were  walking  up  a  long,  steep  hill  at  the  tiime'; 
and  a  horseman  came  in  sight,  riding  at  full 
gallop  and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  so  th^t  }t 
was  evident  he  was  drunk ;  of  a  sudden,  he  .wajs 
shot  upon  his  head,  but  was  luckily  unhurt.  Thjo 
lunatics  stopped  the  horse  and  discui^sed,  the 
accident  in  tne  most  rational  manner,  one.  of 
them  even  saying — "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  his  top 
hat  he  would  have  been  killed."  But  it  must  nqt 
be  forgotten  that  these  unfortunates  were  very 
different  from  the  poor  wild  creature  in  the  oak  * 
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their  flames  were  burning  irregularly  only  at  one 
corner,  each  of  them  having  his  special  mania  and 
consistently  sticking  to  it.  One  of  them — so  the 
attendant  told  me — imagined  himself  to  be  a  pump 
and  opened  his  mouth  when  you  took  him  by  the 
hand,  clearly  a  typical  idea  of  Parliamentary 
representation ;  another  fancied  himself  to  be 
llobinson  Crusoe,  "  living  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
another  was  Charles  the  First,  after  he  had  lost 
his  head,  in  which,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  sort, 
you  may  perceive  a  germ  of  truth ;  and  so  on.  But, 
as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  this  wretched  mad- 
man's brain  was  altogether  deranged :  in  his  eyes 
everything  was  distorted,  hideous,  terrible,  and 
therefore  to  be  destroyed.  Thus,  like  Ajax,  he  had 
attacked  a  flock  of  sheep,  and,  bat  for  our  numbers, 
some  of  us  would  probably  have  fared  ill  at  his 
hands.  His  head  must  have  been  like  a  nest-full 
of  angry  wasps,  his  wildnoss  never  leaving  him, 
his  every  wora  and  deed  and  gesture  showing  the 
madman — a  burden  to  himself  and  a  terror  to 
others. 

His  history  was  very  sad.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  rich  and  good  family — singularly  amiable 
and  gentle  in  his  disposition — a  student,  yet  not 
altogether  averse  from  field  sports.  But  one 
miserable  day  he  was  thrown  on  his  head  while  out 
hunting,  and  though  the  doctors  said  he  was  suffer- 
ing merely  from  a  slight  concussion  of  the  brain, 
he  recovered  his  bodily  health  only  to  live  on  to 
the  end  of  his  days  as  a  dangerous  maniac.  His 
family,  shrinking  from  the  paiti  and  humiliation  of 
exposing  their  secret  to  the  world,  shut  him  up  in 
the  house  of  which  he  was  to  have  been  the  master. 
He  had  somehow  or  other  contrived  to  escape  and 
they  were  searching  for  him  at  this  very  moment. 
So,  ho  who  had  once  been  iondled  by  a  doting 
mother,  who  had  prattled  his  simple  prayers  at 
her  knee,  who  had  crown  up  to  man's  estate 
beloved  and  respected  by  all,  was  now  reduced  to  a 
life-long  grovelling  condition,  inestimably  lower 
than  that  of  the  brutes.  Truly  it  is  awful  to  think 
that "  to  such  base  uses  may  we  come."  It  is  one 
of  those  things  from  which  we  recoil  in  rebellious 
horror  and  never  can  understand  why  they  should 
be  so. 

All  this  time  Frank  had  been  pushing  a-head, 
without  ever  thinking  of  what  I  was  doing,  but 
happening  to  turn  round  and  perceiving  me  motion- 
less, he  exclaimed — 

"Come  alon^,  old  star-gazer!  You're  rather 
out  of  your  element  here.  You  won't  "  Al- 
most in  a  moment  he  was  standing  underneath  the 
oak.  "  By  George !  my  fortune  would  be  made  if 
I  could  only  paint  that  face,"  he  said,  flinging  off 
his  coat. 

"  Good  heavens,  Frank !  What  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  "  I  asked,  running  to  his  side. 

**  Do !    Go  up  the  tree,  of  course." 

He  was  a  tall  manly -looking  young  fellow ;  and 
as  he  stood  there  nerving  himself  for  the  effort, 
with  tightened  muscles,  with  a  bright  flush  on  his 
handsome  daring  face,  and  perhaps  with  a  rather 
scornful  look  in  his  blue  eyes,  I  couldn't  help 
admiring  him,  though  I  regarded  him  as  little  less 
a  lunatic  than  the  wild  creature  overhead.  It  was 
foolish  of  me,  no  doubt,  but  I  admit  that  my  hand 
trembled  as  I  laid  it  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  mist 
swept  before  my  sight,  and  there  was  a  strange 
hastiness  in  my  voice  as  I  pleaded  with  him.  I^t 
sickly  seotimentalists  say  what  they  may,  this 


calm  determined  way  of  walking  into  almost 
certain  death  carries  an  irresistible  charm  for  most 
of  us,  and  I  was  never  so  fond  and  so  proud  of  my 
young  friend  as  at  that  moment.  But  he  was  my 
friend,  and  so  I  felt  bound  to  exert  what  little 
authority  I  had  in  the  attempt  to  dissuade  him. 
Temporizing  usually  succeeded  best  with  him,  so  I 
said — 

"  Look  here,  Frank,  we  must  at  any  rate  wait 
until  the  rest  of  our  party  come  up." 

"  And  give  them  a  chance  of  getting  up  the  tree 
first — not  I.  The  luck  has  fallen  in  my  way,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  it.  So  come, 
stand  aside,  old  chap." 

"  Frank,  it's  sheer  madness.  He  can  hurl  you 
to  the  ground  before  ever  you  got  near  him." 

"  I  intend  to  collar  the  poor  fellow  and  prevent 
him  from  doing  more  mischief  to  himself  or  any- 
body else."  And  before  I  could  interfere,  he  was 
climbing  the  tree. 

Clearly  my  best  plan  was  to  summon  the  others, 
and  for  thispurpose  I  gave  a  couple  of  loud  "  view- 
holloas."  The  effect  was  magical:  our  beaters 
fell  in  like  a  circle  of  tissue  paper  caught  by  a 
flame.  I  could  not  help  laughing ;  for  I  have  an 
unfortunate  way  of  laughing  at  all  sorts  of  im- 
proper times,  otherwise  I  should  probably  not  have 
commenced  this  narrative  by  laughing  at  myself. 
Until  that  moment  I  had  thought  the  rustic  in- 
capable of  more  than  a  slouching  walk,  so  that  the 
rapiditjf  with  which  they  formed  upon  me  as  pivot 
was  quite  a  revelation,  while,  to  do  him  justice,  the 
policeman  showed  himself  to  be  an  active  man 
also.  However,  I  scarcely  think  they  would  have 
run  so  fast  to  meet  me,  had  they  not  supposed  that 
I  was  doing  the  very  thing  they  would  have  done 
themselves — namely,  standing  on  safe  vantage- 
grround  and  hallooing  the  madman  away;  for, 
when  the  true  state  of  affairs  became  know— which 
it  did  only  by  degrees — there  was  manifested  a 
very  general  disposition  to  slink  off.  This  retro- 
grade movement  had  to  be  stopped. 

*;Look  here:"  I  said,  *«at  first  I  had  as  little 
liking  for  this  business  as  any  of  you ;  but  now 
that  we're  in  for  it,  we  must  go  through  with  it. 
Mr.  Gayford  is  your  friend  as  well  as  mine,  and  I'm 
sure  none  of  you  will  allow  harm  to  come  to  him, 
if  you  can  prevent  it.  The  most  likely  thing  to 
happen  is  for  both  of  them  to  tumble  to  the 
ground,  so  we  had  better  stand  under  the  tree  and 
try  to  break  their  falL" 

Thef  were  good  enough  fellows  at  heart.  True, 
they  did  not  belong  to  tnat  class  that  will  remain 
patient  and  inactive  under  a  deadly  hail  of  shot 
and  shell,  but  when  a  course  of  action  was  pointed 
out  to  them,  they  were  ready  to  follow  it.  And 
without  a  murmur  they  took  up  a  position  under 
the  oak. 

Frank's  progress  had  been  very  tedious,  many 
of  the  lower  branches  being  too  weak  to  support 
his  weight  and  too  strong  to  allow  of  easv  dimomg. 
But  by  this  time  he  had  reached  one  of  thebiffger 
boughs  and,  swinging  his  legs  over  it,  paused  Tor  a 
moment  before  going  higher.  We  heard  a^Sudden 
rustling  overbed,  and  a  few  twigs  and  leaves  flut- 
tered to  the  ground.  The  miserable  hunted  creature 
had  sprung  erect,  uncertain  whether  to  menaoe 
Frank  or  to  flee.  He  was  a  great  strong  muscular 
man,  dressed  only  in  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  socks, 
much  tattered  and  stained ;  and  his  terror  was  so 
pitiable  that  I  felt  ^9  if  we  w^re  engaged  in  an  act  pf 
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crnelty,  instead  of  trying  to  protect  him  against 
himself  and  others  against  him.  That  he  possessed 
some  kind  of  reasoning  power,  has  been  seen 
already ;  bat  that  his  control  over  it  was  of  the 
weakest,  he  now  showed.  Had  he  remained  where 
he  was,  his  capture  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible :  there  being  some  eight  or  nine  feet  of  tnick 
smooth  trunk  immediately  below  his  stronp;hold, 
he  could  easily  have  repulsed  Frank  and  indeed 
all  of  us.  But  the  strain  of  waiting  and  watching 
the  slow  approach  of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
deadly  enemy  was  more  than  he  could  endure,  and 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  indecision,  he  ran  out 
on  the  bou^h  with  all  the  agility  of  a  monkey. 
With  eyes  nvetted  on  his  every  movement  we  fol- 
lowed underneath,  expecting  to  see  him  topple  and 
fall,  but  when  he  had  got  us  all  together  in  a  group, 
he  turned  quickly,  darted  to  the  far  end  of  the  tree, 
sprang  into  the  next  elm,  slid  to  the  ground  and 
disappeared,  long  before  we  had  recovered  from 
our  consternation.  There  was  no  denying  the 
fact  that  he  had  completely  outwitted  us.  I  must 
say  that  I  felt  humiliated  and  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  capture  him.  Frank,  who  was  still 
seated  astride  of  a  bough,  uttered  an  impatient 
exclamation,  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  started 
in  pursuit,  shouting  to  us  to  follow. 

Careless  of  briar  and  thorn,  we  stream  along  the 
dark  silent  wood,  now  echoing  with  many  a  cry  of 
eat^er  haste  or  fallen  comrade  and  with  the  dis- 
ordered rush  of  trampling  feet.  Bent  clothes, 
torn  flesh  alike  unheeded,  we  press  onward  into 
the  bright  sunshine  where  that  mad  creature  is 
tearing  along  in  front  of  us.  He  has  gained  the 
next  spur  already  and  is  making  for  the  open 
country,  perhaps  for  that  copse  away  to  the  left. 
His  head  is  thrown  slightly  back  and  often  turned 
towards  us,  and  his  feet  are  flung  forward  in  the 
determined  Avay  of  a  thorough-bred  horse,  when 
nearly  exhausted.  Frank  comes  swinging  round 
the  comer :  he  has  taken  the  path  and  so  gone 
rather  out  of  his  way. 
"  Come  on,  old  fellow  !  He's  nearly  done." 
"  Stick  together,"  I  pant 
But  Frank  rushes  by,  his  body  as  firm  and 
supple  as  if  he  were  only  just  beginning  the 
quarter-mile.  A  stiff  thorn  fence  lies  before  us  : 
oh  I  for  a  gap  :  I  strain  my  eyes  but  see  nothing 
except  this  uncompromising  chevaux-de-fHse, 
That  lunatic  Frank  claps  his  hat  tightly  on  his 
head,  puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  with 
head  down,  goes  bursting  through  it.  And  now 
it*s  my  turn.  Thank  heaven !  I'm  alive  and 
through  it.  And  I  can't  resist  the  temptation  of 
stopping  to  look  back  at  it,  and  certainly  it  is 
wonaerfnl  that  Vm  not  stuck  up  there  like  a 
butchered  caterpillar. 

*•  Hey,  maister,  how  did  yer  get  through  ?  *' 
asks  our  leading  rustic,  craning  at  the  obstacle. 

"  That's  just  what  I*ve  been  trying  to  find 
out/'  I  shout  back  at  him,  and  rush  off. 

These  confounded  turnips  will  be  the  death  of 
me.  The  soil  between  the  ridges  is  wet  clay, 
which,  caking  thickly  on  my  boots,  makes  running 
almost  out  of  the  question ;  while  stumbling 
among  the  turnips  on  the  top  of  the  ridges  is  just 
as  bad.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  leaves  are  full  of 
water  which  is  showered  down  upon  our  legs  as 
they  brush  by.  Even  Frank  has  moderated  his 
pace  to  an  easy  iog-trot,  and  so  I  manage  to  come 
up  with  him.   And  now,  thank  goodness,  we  are 


in  a  meadow,  the  cattle  gazing  at  us  with  sleepy 
wonderment,  and  the  madman  away  in  the  plougn- 
land  beyond.  Surely  that  will  stop  him.  But  he 
gets  through  it  at  last,  though  we  have  gained 
very  consioerably.  By  this  time  our  field  is  wildly 
scattered,  some  having  even  abandoned  the  chase 
entirely,  while  others  are  panting  along  in  twos 
and  threes.  A  few  of  the  older  men  have  taken 
up  a  commanding  position  upon  the  Downs ;  know- 
ing that  the  hill  is  the  first  place  a  hare  would 
make  for,  they  have  concluded  by  some  curious 
process  of  reasoning,  that  the  maaman  will  follow 
the  same  tactics,  sweeping  round  in  a  circle  and 
coming  back  on  the  high  ground.  And,  sure 
enough,  he  seems  to  haVe  taken  a  sharp  turn,  for 
that  tattered  white  shirt  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Then  comes  a  shout  from  the  Downs.  They  are 
waving  to  us ;  what  on  earth  do  they  mean  r 

**  Which  way  did  he  go  ?  *'  asks  Frank  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"  Perhaps  they  see  him.  Isn't  that  something 
white— there  ?  " 

**  By  Gleorge !  yes ;  we  nearly  missed  him." 

He  is  stealing  along  on  the  far  side  of  yonder 
sod-fence,  higher  up  than  we  are,  Frank  puts  on 
a  terrific  spurt ;  over  the  fence,  both  of  us :  now 
we  are  back  on  the  Downs,  the  madman  making 
for  the  wood  whence  we  started  him.  But  the 
rustics  bear  down  upon  him  in  a  body,  and  he 
turns  again  and  goes  westward.  Frank  and  I 
running  side  by  side  barely  a  hundred  yards  away. 
We  are  gaining  rapidly  every  step.  And  as  I  see 
that  poor  faltering  hunted  thing  with  his  shirt 
hanging  in  rags,  I  shudder  at  the  thought  that  he 
too  must  have  gone  through  that  thorn-fence. 
See,  his  speed  slackens :  his  wild  face  is  turned 
towards  us  more  frequently ;  we  can  almost  hear 
his  panting.  Snddenly  he  stops  and  confronts  us ; 
he  means  fighting.  But  no,  ne  is  off  again,  run- 
ning as  vigorously  as  ever. 

"Great  heavenn,  the  chalk-pit!'*  cries  Frank, 
and  shoots  a  dcz3n  yards  ahead. 

Surely  the  poor  creature  never  means  to  destroy 
himself!  Yet  straight  before  him  I  can  see  a 
glistening  streak  of  white,  which  I  now  remember 
18  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  chalk-pit.  It  must  be 
ninety  feet  at  least  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
which,  consisting  chiefly  of  flints,  resembles  the 
riddled  heap  of  pebbles  in  the  midst  of  a  mason's 
lime,  so  that  a  fall  cannot  but  mean  a  horrible 
death.  I  scarcely  dare  to  raise  my  eyes ;  but  I 
do,  and  see  Frank  make  a  desperate  rush  at  him. 
Both  roll  over  together :  the  madman  is  up  and 
over;  Frank  springs  up,  totters,  falls.  And  a 
great  cry  of  horror  comes  from  the  frightened 
men  behind  me. 

How  I  managed  to  reach  the  brink  I  cannot 
tell;  and  when  at  last  I  stood  there,  I  was  unable 
to  look  down ;  but  I  do  know  that  I  staggered 
with  delight  when  I  heard  Frank's  voice  calling 
me.  Yet  the  sight  was  enough  to  make  the  blood 
run  cold,  for  Frank,  seated  upon  a  dangerous, 
narrow  ledge  of  crumbling  chalk,  was  holdmg  the 
madman,  who,  like  some  desperate  animal,  was 
clinging  to  the  ledge.  His  livid  face,  with  its 
wild,  staring  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair,  was  within 
a  foot  of  Frank's.  I  shuddered  to  think  what 
might  happen  if  both  should  get  on  the  ledge 
together,  though  the  most  imminent  danger  was 
their  both  tumbling  to  the  bottom. 

I'm  all  right,  old  fellow,"  called  out  Frank 
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cheerily*  As  he  was  about  ten  feet  below  me, 
there  was  no  chance  of  helping  him,  and  the  soft 
chalk  might  give  way  at  any  moment.  He  had 
dng  his  heels  firmly  into  it  and  was  leaning  for- 
ward, holding  the  madman  by  the  arms  just  above 
the  elbows  and  endeavouring  to  pull  him  up  higher, 
while  the  latter  was  clutchmg  the  led^e  and 
^adually  working  his  hands  nearer  to  Frank's 

/  The  activity  of  the  brain  at  such  a  time  as  that 
is  truly  wonderful,  the  thoughts  flashing  through 
it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  My  mind  went 
back  to  a  scene  that  had  happened  some  years 
before.  One  summer  evening  as  I  was  walking 
by  a  rocky  coast  in  the  north  of  England,  I  was 
startled  by  seeing  a  woman  in  the  water.  I 
scrambled  down  and  pulled  her  out,  and  found 
her  to  be  quietly  insane.  Doubtless,  she  had  in- 
tended to  drown  herself  but  had  repented  when  in 
the  water.  Clearly,  1  thought,  her  case  was  simi- 
lar.  to  this  wretched  madman  s,  and  so  it  turned 
out.-  As  I  was  afterwards  told,  when  he  sprang 
over  the  cliff,  he  happened  to  alight  on  the  ledge 
and,  finding  himself  slipping  ofE,  twisted  round 
and  held  on ;  whereupon  Frank,  brave  fellow  that 
he  was,  jumped  down  to  his  assistance. 

But  how  was  I  to  help  Frank  ?  To  my  horror, 
I  saw  that  the  madman  had  now  got  hold  of  his 
feet,  and,  .by  gradually  pushing  his  hands  under 
them,  was  raising  them  from  their  supports,  and 
in  consequence,  the  chalk  was  breaking  away  with 
terrible  rapidity. 

"  Let  him  go,  Frank— let  him  go,"  I  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

"  1*11  hola  on  while  I  can,"  returned  Frank ; 
"but  this  can't  last  much  longer." 

Oh,  the  anguish  of  seeing  a  fellow-creature 
perish  before  your  eyes,  and  you  incapable  of 
stretching  out  a  hand  to  save  him  I  And  here 
was  my  best  friend  in  deadly  peril. 

"  Frank!  Frank  !  push  him  ofi";  he'll  kill  you." 

"  Sure,  m  manage  him,  sir,"  said  a  voice  by 
my  side. 

It  was  Alick  GKles,  the  shepherd.  My  heart 
leaped  at  the  sigljt  of  his  lon^  thick  crook,  for  I 
tfaousht  I  saw  a  chance  of  saving  both  of  them ; 
and  kneeling  down,  we  slipx)ed  it  round  Frank's 
waist  and  so  held  on.  This  gave  him  some  addi- 
tional support,  though  the  difficulty  of  getting 
hjm  out  of  his  perilous  position  was  no  nearer 
solvcji  than  before.  A  rope  would  be  quite  use- 
less ;  besides,  the  nearest  cottage  was  a  mile 
distant.  Only  one  thing  was  practicable — ^to  dig 
down  to  within  reach  of  the  ledge ;  and  as  the 
rest  of  our  party  came  hurrying  up,  we  set  to 
work  with  poles  and  flints,  and  many  of  us 
only  with  our  hands  and  feet.  When  once  the 
top  layer  of  soil  and  matted  grassroots  was  got 
rid  of,  the  chalk  opposed  but  little  difficulty; 
and  we  worked  rather  at  one  side  of  the  ledge,  so 
that  none  of  the  earth  and  stones  should  fall  upon 
Frank.  In  about  half  an  hour's  time — and  such 
a  half-hour— our  labour  was  completed.  Then  I, 
at  OB^  end  of  a  living  chain,  crawled  on  my  hands 
and  knees  along  the  groove  we  had  made,  until 
1  tso.uld  grasp  SVank  by  the  waist,  whereupon 
the  others  began  to  pull  us  steadily  backwards. 
But ,  to  pull  any  one  over  that  ledge  was  beyond 
our  powers  :  the  strain  was  terrible. 
•'^I  tjan't  hold  on  any  longer."  gasped  Frank. 
.  Baisiog  my  head,  I  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  the 


madman's  face.  The  fierce  light  had  died  out  of 
the  eyes ;  the  features  had  undergone  a  strange 
softening  ;  the  sad  wistful  pleading  look  was  that 
of  a  dumb  animal.  His  grasp  sladtened,  without 
a  word  he  loosened  his  hold,  and  so  was  gone  fot 
ever.  In  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was  nearer 
to  humanity  than  he  had  been  for  years  before. 
Frank  and  I,  sitting  in  safety  on  the  top  of  the 
ch&,  grasped  one  another's  hands  in  dlence. 


A  CURE  FOE  MELAC^OHOLY; 

WEareconstantlybeingremindedthat "  Merry 
England  "  is  merry  England  no  bnger,  and 
theqnestion  is  often  seriously  discussed  whether  life 
is  really  worth  living.  The  spirit  of  melancholy  is 
abroad,  and  all  are  more  or  less  subject  to  its 
baleful  sway;  all,  that  is,  except  children,  and 
even  they  have  lost,  so  it  is  said,  very  much  of 
their  wonted  sprightliness  and  elasticity,  in  con- 
sequence of  "over-pressure."  Patent  medicine 
vendors  (with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance)  tell  us  in 
every  newspaper,  and  in  the  most  pathetic  lan- 
guage, that  **  over  the  sunshine  of  existence  hangs 
a  dark  cloud,"  and  they  describe  its  causes  and  its 
"  symptoms,"  which  each  reader  may  apply  as  he 
or  she  chooses ;  and  staid  medical  practitioners, 
who  have  no  particular  nostrum  to  push,  make  a 
'*good  thing"  out  of  the  prevailing  complaint 
Lately  a  journal  of  repute  devoted  to  the  healing 
art,  came  forward  with  an  article  in  which  it 
set  forth  that  almost  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  are  "  visited  by  melancholy  revealed  only  to 
their  doctors,  and  sometimes  to  their  domestic 
circle." 

The  cry  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  heard  when 
England  was,  according  to  tradition,  a  much 

merrier  "  country  than  it  is  now ;  and  it  found 
expression  both  in  prose  and  poetiy,  and  more 
particularly  the  latter,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
The  "  spleen,"  as  it  was  formerly  called,  has  in- 
deed been  the  droad  of  Englishmen,  and  the  deri- 
sion of  their  Gallic  neighbours,  for  generations  past 
Among  great  men,  and  men  who  were  not  great, 
there  have  always  been  those  to  whom  "  the  ex- 
aggeration of  the  natural  and  legitimate  feelings 
of  grief,  despondency,  and  apprehension  "  (other- 
wise, perhaps,  a  fit  of  indigestion)  has  been,  as  it 
were,  a  second  nature ;  who  have  been  haunted  by 
the  grisly  spectre.  Death,  or  disturbed  by  imagin- 
ary debts,  obligations,  fear  of  poverty,  and  so  on. 
How  all  this  has  affected  some  minds  the  case  of 
Cowper  is  one  out  of  a  myriad  of  illustrations  that 
might  be  cited;  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  unhappy  poet  of  Olney,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  one  who  eminently  showed  what  the  pure 
friendship  and  sympathy  of  woman  can  do  to 
alleviate,  if  not  dispel,  the  *'  blue  devils." 

Reference  to  Cowper,  and  previously  to  the 
poetry  of  melancholy,  or  hypochondria,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  termed,  recalls  to  mind  at  once  a 
Dr.  Edward  Cobden,  a  former  rector  of  Acton,  near- 
London,  who  wrote  on  the  subject,  invokiug  tha 
Deity  thus : — 

Take  from  me  life,  or  let  me  life  enjoy. 

And  all  my  facultiee  with  health  employ. 

Teach  me,  oh !  teach  me,  Guardian  Power,  to  find  • 

In  life  or  death,  serenity  of  mind. 
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For  when  the  hypochondria  clonds  the  bouI, 
Nor  steed,  nor  potent  drug,  nor  cheerfnl  bowl, 
Nor  plunging  boldly  in  the  chilling  Tnve, 
Nor  hot  sulphureous  baths  the  wretch  can  save. 
Kor  frequent  brushiogs  of  the  rumpled  skin, 
Nor  tinctured  steely  di-angUt,  nor  diet  thin ; 
Nor  town  diversions,  nor  the  rural  ease. 
Nor  land,  nor  air  itself,  nor  various  seas ; 
If  round  the  globe  he  to  relieve  his  pain 
Wandera,  all  climates  are  explored  in  vain. 

Mr.  Cobden's  most  have  been  a  very  bad  case 
indeed ! 

Much  more  reassnring  were  the  declarations  of 
Matthew  Green,  who  wrote  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago ;  bnt  wbo,  despite  his  "  care  for  melan- 
choly, died  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  Bat  then  he 
was  a  bachelor.  What  his  fate  might  have  been 
if  he  had  had  a  good  wife  or  other  female  relative 
to  vent  his  *' spleen  "  apon,  and  to  comfort  him,  as 
far  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
bootless  now  to  inquire.   Here  is  his  recipe : — 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen, 
6ome  recommend  the  bowling  green ; 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all  exercitte ; 
Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies. 
Xdiugh  and  be  well.   Monkeys  have  been 
Extreme  good  doctors  for  the  spleen ; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit, 
Has  harleqnined  awsy  the  fit 
Bince  mirth  is  good  in  this  behalf, 
At  some  particulars  let  us  laugh ; 
If  epleen>fogs  rise  at  break  of  day, 
I  dear  my  evening  with  a  play, 
Or  to  some  concert  take  my  way. 
The  company,  with  shine  of  lights, 
The  scenes  of  humour,  music's  flights, 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 

So  far,  that  is  all  very  well  for  the  dwellers  in 
towns.  But  a  concert  may  not  always  be  avail- 
able. Snch  poor  souls,  however,  as  have  not  the 
advantage  of  "  music's  flights,"  may  seek  relief 
in  things  nearer  home  : 

In  rainy  days  seek  double  guAvO, 
Or  spleen  will  surely  be  too  hard 
In  such  dull  weather,  so  unfit, 
To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit. 
When  clouds  one  yard  of  axure  sky, 
That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 
I  dress  my  face  with  studious  looks. 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head. 
That  memory  miuds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  window  dry  as  ark. 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remark ; 
Or  to  some  coffee-house  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 
And  from  the  hipped  discourses  gather 
That  jwlitics  go  oy  the  weather. 
Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit, 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit ; 
Quit  the  stiff  garb  of  serious  sense, 
And  wear  a  garb — ^impertinence  ; 
Nor  think  nor  speak  with  any  pains, . 
But  lay  on  fancy's  neck  the  reins. 

Such  are  the  positive  remedies  the  poet  recom- 
mends. After  his  declaration  that  he  never  games, 
and  rarely  bets ;  that  he  is  not  a  spendthrift,  and 
that  "  reforming  schemes  .to  mend  the  world  "  are 
none  of  his,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent, 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent ; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide, 
Not  puffing  pulled  ngainst  the  tid». 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Bees  unconcerned  life's  wager  rowed « 
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And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play, 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  the  fraj'. 
Yet  philosophic  love  of  ease 
I  suffer  not  to  prove  disease  ; 
But  rise  up  in  the  virtuous  causo 
Of  a  free  press  and  equal  laws. 

With  which  advice  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
melancholy  we  had  better  close.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  it  all  is,  that  for  a  fit  of  the  **  bines  ** 
there  is  nothing  like  activity  and  a  change  from  the 
routine  of  daily  life,  which  change  must  be  taken 
according  to  circumstances,  and  according  as  one*s 
occupation  or  inclination  runs,  whether  it  be  physi- 
cal or  mental.  "  Be  not  solitaiy,  be  not  idle,"  said 
Bobert  Burton,  tlie  author  of  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  but  like  a  good  many  other  preacners 
he  did  not  act  up  to  his  own  precept — at  any  rate, 
as  regards  solitariness. 

0.  H. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS. 

BY  COULSON  KERNAHaN. 

WESTWARD  I  walked,  in  contemplation 
wrapt. 

What  time  the  sun  the  distant  hills  had  capt 
In  auraJ  splendour.   Far  athwart  the  glade 
Long  shadows  lay,  that  flecked  the  sward  with 
shade, 

As  fingers  of  a  hand  invisible.   The  plough 
The  dew-bathed  fields  had  carved  in  ridges  neat. 
From  which  there  rose  an  earthy  fragrance 
sweet. 

Like  a  cool  hand  upon  a  fevered  brow. 
The  haughty  sun  had  stooped,  and  hovered  o'er 
His  silent  world,  as  mothers  bend  to  trace 
The  perfect  peace,  the  fragile,  flower-like  grace 
Of  sleeping  oabes,  whose  angels  stand  before 
The  great  white  Throne,  and  see  the  Father's 
face. 

And  much  I  mused  with  anxious  eye,  and  brow 
Thought-bound,  on  this  vain  span  of  fierce 
desires. 

And  mad  heart-throbbings,  all-consuming  fires 
Of  seething  thoughts — this  stern-eyed,  iron  Now ; 
These  days  lethargic,  when  the  soul  is  clad 
In  listless  slumber ;  midnight  wakings  sad 
(Foreshado wines  of  the  judgment-dav  to  come) 
When  lone  We  Tie,  self-sentenced,  still  and  dumb 
As  in  a  grave,  naked  and  bare,  bereft 
Of  human  presence — when  our  souls  are  left 
Alone  with  God.   From  starless  solitudes 
Athwart  the  night  an  awful  Presence  broods : 
The  shadows  pass ;  the  earth-cloud  lifts  and 
folds, 

A  radiant  shape  the  trembling  soul  beholds 
Through  Death's  pale  curtain  loom  !  With  mazM 
eyes 

And  wond'ring  heart,  she  scarce  dare  recognize 
In  that  pure  form,  clear  in  heaven's  crystcQ  light. 
Her  image  perfect^  in  God's  likeness  bright. 

Such  were  my  thoughts,  as  slow  I  wandered  on, 
Adown  the  dell ;  but  ever  and  anon 
Across  my  dreams  and  brightest  hopes  there 
came 
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A  sullen  doubting,  as  the  lightning's  flame 
Athwart  the  sky— a  hannting  sense  of  shame, 
As  something  incomplete,  till  dull  despair 
Cast  his  dark  mantle  o'er  each  vision  fair. 

And  much  I  strove,  with  troubled  brow,  to  solve 
The  mournful  problem  whence  these  doubtings 
rise. 

That  o'er  the  soul,  like  lightless  worlds,  revolve— 
Black  orbs  of  darkness,  frowning  from  the  skies  I 
"  How  is  it,*'  said  I,  "  that  no  day  is  given 
Of  perfect  peace  P   Across  the  fairest  heaven 
Earth  draws  night-brooding  clouds:  our  noblest 
thought 

Eades  soonest.   Though  each  day  we  rise 
"With  new  resolve,  yet  ere  the  modest  skies 
Have  cast  aside  their  cloud-veils — floating  caught 
To  hide  their  blushes  when  the  smiling  mom. 
Had  jocund  kissed  them->to  the  earth  down 
borne, 

Besolve  and  dream  have  failed  and  come  to 
naught ! 

**  Whence  come,"  I  said,  "this  gloomy  doubt  and 
fear. 

This  dark  misgiving,  brooding  o'or  the  mind  P  " 
Just  then  there  sounded  through  the  silence  clear 
A  linnet's  note.   I  turned  and  looked  behind. 
And,  like  a  deed  of  shame,  my  shadow  lay. 
Far-stretching,  wan,  and  sombre,  down  the  dell. 
Gaunt  and  uncouth.    Then,  as  the  lightnings 
play 

From  cloud  to  cloud,  across  my  mind  there  fell 
A  burning  thought,  as  meteor  o'er  the  night : 
"  Were  there  no  shadow,  then  there  were  no  light*' 
These  doubts  are  but  the  shades  which  all  must 
cast, 

Who  seek  the  Truth :  but  if  thou  look  to  Him, 
'Jlie  Endless  Light,  thy  sullen  doubtings  dim 
Behind  thee  lie,  and  all  tlieir  terrors  grim 
"No  more  appal.    So  shalt  thou  find  at  last 
The  long-sought  peace ;  and  when  the  night  is 
past 

All  earth-born  shades  shall  melt  and  flee  away 
In  the  bright  glory  of  the  perfect  Day  I 
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ON  BEINQ  8HT. 

ALL  great  literary  men  are  shy.    1  am  my- 
self, though  I  am  told  it  is  hardly  notice- 
able now. 

I  am  glad  it  is  not.  It  uj»ed  to  be  extremely 
prominent  at  one  time,  and  was  the  cause  of  much 
misery  to  myself,  and  discomfort  to  eveiy  one 
about  me — my  lady  friends,  especially,  complained 
most  bitterly  against  it. 

A  shy  man's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one.  The 
men  dislike  him,  the  women  despise  him,  and  he 
dislikes  and  despises  himself.  Use  brings  him  no 
relief,  and  there  is  no  cure  for  him  except  time; 
though  I  once  came  across  a  delicious  receipt  for 
overcoming  the  misfortune.  It  appeared  among 
the  "  answers  to  correspondents  "  in  a  small, weekly 


journal,  and  ran  as  follows — have  never  forgotten 
it : — "  Adopt  an  easy  and  pleasing  manner,  espe- 
cially towards  ladies." 

Poor  wretch!  I  can  imagine  the  grin  with 
which  he  must  have  read  that  advice.  **  Adopt  an 
easy  and  pleasing  manner,  especially  towards 
ladies,"  forsooth  I  Don't  you  adopt  anything  of 
the  kind,  my  dear  vonng  shy  friend.  Your  attempt 
to  put  on  any  otner  disposition  than  your  own 
will  infallibly  result  in  your  becoming  riuiculonsly 
gushing  and  offensively  familiar.  Se  vonr  own 
natural  self,  and  then  you  will  only  be  thought  to 
be  surly  and  stupid. 

The  ^shy  man  does  have  some  slight  revenge 

rn  society  for  the  torture  it  inflicts  upon  him. 
is  able,  to  a  certain  extent*  to  communicate 
his  misery.  He  frightens  other  people  as  much  as 
they  frighten  him.  He  acts  like  a  damper  upon 
the  whole  room,  and  the  most  jovial  spirits 
become,  in  his  presence,  depressed  and  nervous. 

This  is  a  good  deal  brought  about  by  misunder- 
standing. Many  people  mistake  the  shy  man's 
timidity  for  overbearing  arrogance,  and  are  awed 
and  insulted  by  it.  His  awkwardness  is  resented  as 
insolent  carelessness,  and,  when  terror-stricken  at 
the  first  word  addressed  to  him,  the  blood  rushes 
to  his  head,  and  the  power  of  speech  completely 
fails  him,  he  is  re^raed  as  an  awful  example  of 
the  evil  effects  of  giving  way  to  passion. 

But,  indeed,  to  be  misunderstood  is  the  shy 
man's  fate  on  eveiy  occasion ;  and,  whatever  im- 
pression he  endeavours  to  create,  he  is  sure  to 
convey  its  opposite.  When  he  makes  a  joke,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  pretended  relation  of  fact,  and 
his  want  of  veracity  much  condemned.  His 
sarcasm  is  accepted  as  his  literal  opinion,  and 
gains  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  an  ass ; 
while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  wishing  to  ingratiate 
himself,  he  ventures  upon  a  little  bit  of  flattery,  it 
is  taken  for  satire,  and  he  is  hated  ever  afterwards. 

These,  and  the  rest  of  a  shy  man's  troubles,  are 
always  very  amusing  to  other  people ;  and  have 
afforded  material  for  comic  writmg  from  time  im- 
memorial. Butif  we  look  alittledeepor,  we  shall  find 
there  is  a  pathetic,  one  might  almost  say  a  tragic, 
side  to  the  picture.  A  shy  man  means  a  lonelv 
man — a  man  cut  off  from  all  companionship,  all 
sociability.  He  moves  about  the  world,  but  does 
not  mix  with  it.  Between  him  and  his  felIow*men, 
there  runs  ever  an  impassable  barrier^a  strong, 
invisible  wall,  that,  trying  in  vain  to  scale,  he  but 
bruises  himself  against  He  sees  the  pleasant 
faces,  and  hears  the  pleasant  voices  on  the  other 
side,  but  he  cannot  stretch  his  hand  across  to 
grasp  another  hand.  He  stands  watching  the 
merry  groups,  and  he  longs  to  speak,  and  to  claim 
kindred  with  them.  But  they  pass  him  by,  chat- 
ting gaily  to  one  another,  and  he  cannot  stay 
them.  He  tries  to  reach  them  but  his  prison  walls 
move  with  him,  and  hem  him  in  on  every  side.  In 
the  busy  street,  in  the  crowded  room,  in  the  grind 
of  work,  in  the  whirl  of  pleasure,  amidst  the  many 
or  amidst  the  few;  wherever  men  congregate 
together,  wherever  the  music  of  human  speech  is 
heard,  and  human  thought  is  flashed  from  human 
eyes,  there,  shunned  and  solitary,  the  shy  man 
stands  apart,  like  a  leper.  His  soul  is  full  of  love 
and  longing,  but  the  world  knows  it  not.  The  iron 
mask  of  shyness  is  riveted  before  his  face,  and  the 
man  beneath  is  never  seen.  Genial  words  and 
hearty  greetings  are  ever  rising  to  his  lips,  but 
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they  did  away  tn  tmheard  whispdrs  behind  the 
steel  olamps.  His  heart  aches  for  the  weary 
brother,  bnt  his  sympathy  is  dumb.  Contempt 
and  indifpation  against  wrong  choke  up  his  throat, 
and,  finding  no  safety  valve,  when  in  passionate 
utterance  they  may  burst  forth,  they  only  turn  in 
again  and  harm  him.  All  the  hate,  and  scorn,  and 
love  of  a  deep  nature,  such  as  the  shy  man  is 
ever  cursed  by,  fester  and  corrupt  within,  instead 
of  spending  themselves  abroad,  and  sour  him  into 
a  misanthrope  and  cynic. 

^  Yes,  sh^  men,  like  ugly  women,  have  a  bad 
time  of  it  in  this  world,  to  go  through  which  with 
an^  comfort  needs  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  Thick 
skin  is,  indeed,  our  moral  clothes,  and  without  it, 
we  are  not  fit  to  be  seen  about  in  civilized  society. 
A  poor  gasping,  blushing  creature,  with  trembling 
knees  and  twitching  hands,  is  a  painful  sight  to 
every  one,  and  if  it  cannot  cure  itself,  the  sooner 
it  goes  and  hangs  itself  the  better. 

The  disease  can  be  cured.  For  the  comfort  of 
the  shy,  I  can  assure  them  of  that  from  personal 
experience.  I  do  not  like  speaking  about  myself, 
as  may  have  been  noticed,  but  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  I  on  this  occasion  will  do  so.  and  will 
confess  that  at  one  time  I  was,  as  the  young  man 
in  the  Bab  Ballad  says,  "  the  shyest  ot  the  shy,*' 
and  **  whenever  I  was  introduced  to  any  pretty 
maid,  my  knees  they  knocked  together  just  as  if  I 
was  afraid."  Now,  I  would — nay,  have.  On  this 
venr  da,y  before  yesterday  I  did  the  deed.  Alone 
and  entirely  by  myself  (as  the  schoolboy  said  in 
translating  the  Bellum  Qallicum)  did  I  beard  a 
railway  refreshment-room  young  lad^  in  her  own 
lair.  I  rebuked  her  in  terms  of  mingled  bitter- 
ness and  sorrow  for  her  callousness  and  want  of 
condescension.  I  insisted,  courteously  but  firmly, 
on  being  accorded  that  deference  and  attention 
that  was  the  right  of  the  travelling  Briton ;  and, 
at  the  end,  I  looked  her  fuU  in  the  face.  Need  I 
say  more. 

True,  that  immediately  after  doing  so,  I  left 
the  room  with  what  may  possibly  have  appeared 
to  be  precipitation,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
refreshment.  But  that  was  because  I  had  changed 
my  mind,  not  because  I  was  frightened,  you  under- 
stand. 

One  consolation  that  shy  folk  can  take  unto 
themselves  is  that  shyness  is  certainly  no  sign  of 
stupidity.  It  is  easy  enough  for  bullheaded  clowns 
to  sneer  at  nerves,  but  the  highest  natures  are  not 
necessarily  those  containing  the  greatest  amount 
of  moral  brass.  The  horse  is  not  an  inferior 
animal  to  the  cock-sparrow,  nor  the  antelope  to 
the  pig.  Shyness  simply  means  extreme  sensi- 
bility, and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  self- 
consciousness  or  with  conceit,  though  its  lelation- 
ship  to  both  is  continually  insisted  upon  by  the 
poll- parrot  school  of  philosophy. 

Conceit,  indeed,  is  the  quickest  cure  for  it. 
When  it  once  begins  to  dawn  upon  you  that  you 
are  a  good  deal  cleverer  than  any  one  else  in  this 
world,  bashfulness  becomes  shocked,  and  leaves 
you.  When  you  can  look  round  a  roomful  of 
people,  and  feel  that  each  one  is  a  mere  child  in 
intellect  compared  with  yourself,  you  feel  no  more 
shy  of  them  than  you  would  of  a  select  company 
of  magpies  or  ourang-outangs. 

Conceit  is  the  finest  armour  that  a  man  can  wear. 
Upon  its  smooth,  impenetrable  surface,  the  puny 
dagger- thrusts  of  spite  and  envy  glance  harm- 


lessly aside.  Without  that  breast-plate,  the  sword 
of  talent  cannot  force  its  way  through  the  battle 
of  life,  for  blows  have  to  be  borne  as  well  as  dealt. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  the  conceit  that 
displays  itself  in  an  elevated  nose  and  a  falsetto 
voice*  That  is  not  real  conceit,  that  is  only 
playing  at  being  conceited ;  like  children  play  at 
being  kings  and  queens,  and  go  strutting  about 
with  feathers  and  long  trains.  Cenuine  conceit 
does  not  make  a  man  objectionable.  On  the 
contrary,  it  tends  to  make  him  genial,  kind- 
hearted,  and  simple.  He  has  no  need  of  afiTecta- 
tion,  he  is  far  too  well  satisfied  with  his  own 
character;  and  his  pride  is  too  deep-seated  to 
appear  at  all  on  the  outside.  Careless  alike  of 
praise  or  blame,  he  can  afiTord  to  be  truthful.  Too 
far,  in  fancy,  above  the  rest  of  mankind  to  trouble 
about  their  petty  distinctions,  he  is  equally  at  home 
with  duke  or  costermonger.  Ana,  valuing  no 
one*s  standard  but  his  own,  he  is  never  tempted 
to  practise  that  miserable  pretence  that  less  self- 
reliant  people  offer  up  as  an  nourly  sacrifice  to  the 
God  of  their  neighbours'  opinion. 

The  shy  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  humble — 
modest  of  his  own  judgment,  and  over-anxious 
concerning  that  of  others.  But  this,  in  the  case 
of  a  young  man,  is  surely  right  enough.  His 
character  is  unformed.  It  is  slowly  evolving  itself 
out  of  a  chaos  of  doubt  and  disbelief.  Before  the 
growing  insight  and  experience,  the  diffidence 
recedes.  A  man  rarely  carries  his  shyness  past 
the  hobbledehoy  period.  Even  if  his  own  inward 
strength  does  not  throw  it  off,  the  rubbings  of  the 
world  generally  smooth  it  down.  You  scarcely 
ever  meet  a  really  shy  man — except  in  novels  or 
on  the  stage,  where,  by-the-by,  he  is  much  admired, 
especially  by  the  women. 

There,  in  that  supematnral  land,  he  appears  as 
a  fair-haired  and  saint-like  young  man — fair  hair 
and  goodness  always  go  together  on  the  stage. 
No  respectable  audience  would  believe  in  one  with- 
out the  other.  I  knew  an  actor  who  mislaid  hU 
wig  once,  and  had  to  rash  on  to  play  the  hero  in 
his  own  hair,  which  was  jet  black,  and  the  gallery 
howled  at  all  his  noble  sentiments  under  tne  im- 
pression that  he  was  the  villian.  He — the  shy 
young  man — loves  the  heroine,  oh  so  devotedly  (but 
only  in  asides,  for  he  dare  not  tell  her  of  it),  and 
he  IS  so  noble  and  unselfish,  and  speaks  in  such  u 
low  voice,  and  is  so  good  to  his  mother ;  and  the 
bad  people  in  the  play,  they  laugh  at  him,  and 
jeer  at  him,  but  he  takes  it  all  so  gently,  and,  in 
the  end,  it  transpires  that  he  is  such  a  clever  man, 
though  nobody  knew  it,  and  then  the  heroine  tells 
him  she  loves  him,  and  he  is  so  surprised,  and  oh, 
so  happ^  1  and  everybody  loves  liim,  and  asks  him 
to  forgive  them,  which  he  does  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  and  sarcastic  words,  and  blesses  them; 
and  he  seems  to  have  generally  such  a  good  time  of 
it  that  all  the  young  fellows  who  are  not  shy 
long  to  bo  shy.  But  the  really  shy  man 
knows  better.  He  knows  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
pleasant  in  realitj^.  He  is  not  quite  so  interesting 
there  as  in  the  fiction.  He  is  i£  little  more  clumsy 
and  stupid,  and  a  little  less  devoted  and  gentle, 
and  his  hair  is  much  darker,  which,  taken  alto- 
gether, considerably  alters  the  aspect  of  the  case. 

The  point  where  he  does  resemble  his  ideal  is  i.i 
his  faithfulness.  I  am  fully  prepared  to  allow 
the  shy  young  man  that  virtue  :  he  is  constant  in 
his  love.    But  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
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fact  is  it  ezhansts  all  his  stoclc  of  courage  to  look 
one  woman  in  the  face,  and  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  for  him  to  go  through  the  ordeal  with 
a  second.  He  stands  in  far  too  much  dread  of  the 
trhole  female  sex  to  want  to  go  gadding  about  with 
man^  of  them.   One  is  quite  enough  for  him. 

Tfow  it  is  different  witn  the  youus^  man  who  is 
not  shy.  He  has  temptations  which  his  bashful 
brother  nerer  encounters.  He  looks  around,  and 
everf^hhrb  sees  roguish  eyes  and  laughing  lips. 
What  more  natural  than  that  amidst  so  many 
roguish  eyes  and  laughing  lips  he  should  get  con- 
fused, and  forgetting  for  the  moment  which  par- 
ticular pair  of  roguish  eyes  and  laughing  lips  it  is 
that  he  belongs  to,  goes  off  making  love  to  the 
wrong  set.  The  shy  man,  who  never  looks  at 
anything  but  his  own  boots,  sees  not,  and  is  not 
tempted.   Happy  shy  man ! 

Not  but  what  the  shy  man  himself  would  much 
rather  not  be  happv  in  that  way.  He  longs  to 
"go  it"  with  the  others,  and  curses  himself  every 
day  for  not  being  able  to.  He  will,  now  and  again, 
screwing  up  his  courage  by  a  tremendous  effort, 
plunge  into  rouguishness.  But  it  is  always  a 
terrible  fiasco,  and  after  one  or  two  feeble  flounders, 
he  crawls  out  again,  limp  and  pitiable. 

^  I  say  "  pitiable,"  though  I  am  afraid  he  never  is 
pitied.  There  are  certain  misfortunes  which, 
while  inflicting  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  upon 
their  victims,  gain  for  them  no  sympathy. 
Losing  an  umbrella,  falling  in  love,  tootiiache, 
black  eyes,  and  having  your  hat  sat  upon,  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  few  examples,  but  the  chief  of 
them  all  is  shyness.  The  sny  man  is  regarded  as 
an  animate  joke.  His  tortures  are  the  sport  of 
the  drawing-room  arena,  and  are  pointed  out  and 
discussed  with  much  gusto. 

"  Look,"  cry  his  tittering  audience  to  each  other, 
•'he's  blushing!" 
"  Just  watch  his  lees,"  says  one. 
"Do  yon  notice  how  he  is  sitting?"  adds 
another ;  "  right  on  the  edge  of  the  chair." 

"  Seems  to  have  plenty  of  colour,"  sneers  a 
military-looking  gentleman. 

"  Pity  he's  got  so  many  hands,"  murmurs  an 
elderly  lady,  with  her  own  calmly  folded  on  her 
lap.   "  They  quite  confuse  him." 

"  A  yard  or  two  off  his  feet  wouldn't  be  a  dis- 
advantage," chiflaes  in  the  comic  man,  '*  especially 
as  he  seems  so  anxious  to  hide  them." 

And  then  another  saggests  that  with  such  a 
voice  he  ought  to  have  been  a  sea  captain.  Some 
draw  attention  to  the  desperate  way  in  which  he 
is  jn^pii^S  his  hat.  Some  comment  upon  his 
limited  powers  of  conversation.'  Others  remark 
upon  the  troublesome  nature  of  his  cough.  And 
80  on,  unto  his  pecuUarities  and  the  company 
are  both  thoroughly  exhausted. 

His  friends  and  relations  make  matters  still 
more  unpleasant  for  the  poor  boy  (friends  and  re- 
lations are  privileged  to  be  more  disagreeable  than 
other  people).  Not  content  with  making  fun  of 
him  amongst  themselves,  they  insist  on  his  seeing 
the  joke.  They  mimic  and  caricature  him  for 
his  own  edification.  One,  pretending  to  imitate 
him,  goes  outside,  and  comes  in  again  in  a  ludic- 
rously nervous  manner,  explaining  to  him  after- 
wards that  that  is  the  way  he — meaning  the  shy 
fellow— walks  into  a  room;  or,  turning  to  him 
with,  "This  is  the  way  you  shake  hands,"  pro- 
oeedi  to  go  through  a  eomio  pantomime  with  the 


rest  of  the  room,  taking  hold  of  every  one's  hand  as 
if  it  were  a  hot  plate,  and  flabbily  dropping  it 
again.  And  then  they  ask  him  whp  he  U ashes, 
and  why  he  stammers,  and  why  he  always  speaks 
in  an  almost  inaudible  tone,  as  if  they  tiiought  he 
did  it  on  purpose.  Then  one  of  them,  sticking 
out  his  chest,  and  strutting  about  the  room  like  a 
pouter-pigeon,  suggests  quite  seriouslv  that  that 
IS  the  style  he  should  adopt.  The  old  man  slaps 
him  on  the  back,  and  says,  "  Be  bold,  my  boy. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  any  one."  The  mother  says, 
"  Never  do  anything  that  you  need  be  ashamed 
of,  Algernon,  and  then  you  never  need  be  ashamed 
of  anything  you  do,"  and,  beaming  mildly  at  him, 
seems  surprised  at  the  clearness  of  her  own  logia 
The  boys  tell  him  that  he's  **  worse  than  a  girl," 
and  the  girls  repudiate  the  implied  slur  upon  their 
sex  by  indignantly  exclaiming  that  they  are  sure 
no  girl  would  be  half  as  bad« 

They  are  quite  right ;  no  girl  would  be.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  shy  woman,  or,  at  all  events, 
I  have  never  come  across  one,  and  until  I  do  I 
shall  not  believe  in  them.  I  know  that  the 
generally  accepted  belief  is  quite  the  reverse.  All 
women  are  supposed  to  be  like  timid,  startled 
fawns,  blushing  and  casting  down  their  gentle  • 
eyes  when  looKed  at,  and  running  away  when 
spoken  to ;  while  we  men  are  supposed  to  bie  a  bold 
and  roUicky  lot,  and  the  poor,  dear  little  women 
admire  us  for  it,  but  are  terribly  afraid  of  us.  It 
is  a  wetty  theory,  but,  like  most  generally  ac- 
oeptea  theories,  mere  nonsense.  The  girl  of  twelve 
is  self-contained,  and  as  cool  as  the  proverbial 
cucumber,  while  her  brother  of  twenty  stammers 
and  stutters  by  her  side.  A  woman  will  enter  a 
concert-room  late,  interrupt  the  performance,  and 
disturb  the  whole  audience  without  moving  a  hair, 
while  her  husband  follows  her,  a  crushed  heap  of 
apologising  misery. 

The  superior  nerve  of  women  in  all  matters 
connected  with  love,  from  the  casting  of  the  first 
sheep's  eye  down  to  the  end  of  the  honeymoon,  is 
too  well  acknowledged  to  need  commenl  Nor  is 
the  example  a  fair  one  to  cite  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  positions  not  being  equally  balanced. 
Love  is  woman's  business,  and  in  business  "  we 
lay  aside  our  natural  weaknesses— the  shyest  man 
I  ever  knew  was  a  photographic  tout^ 


THE  SCANDAL  HUNTER. 

Entomb  a  scandal  'neath  Cimmerian  snows. 

Steel-coffined,  deep,  by  adamant  walled  about^ 
Some  Ghoul-like  wretch,  with  scandal-hungering 
nose. 

Will  scent  its  grave,  and  drag  the  carrion  out! 

Paul  Hamilton  Hatnb. 


NOTICE. 

A  New  Novel  entitled— 

IN  SHALLOW  WATERS, 

By  A.  Armitt, 

Author  of  "The  Garden  at  Monksholme,'* 
will  commence  in  our  next  number. 


SULPHOLINE  LOTION. 

ITm  Core  tor  Skin  DteMM.  In  •  ftw  dnp  fbay 
'  '    ftd«  aw*    1^  «nrara  a  Gleu  Skin,  qm 
l«otioiL 

'\Btiacm.    BmaataOf  flracrani 
CoTH  otd-fltanding  Skin  Di»- 
ittifbUo^.  It  remoTM  crwy 


There  la  nrodj  anj  ernptkm  but  wUl  Held  to 
"SuIpholiBe"  In  n  Ibv  dajv.  and oommenoe  Id  nd« 
•war.  «ven  if  ■a«nlntl7  pMt  cm*  Ordinary  plmpla^ 
icdBM.  btofieiiM.  MnH;  loogliiieiL  vwiidi  f  Vhj 
angle;  wfailrt  oU,  andulng  ikm  dintden,  Mnma, 

It  dcattiyi  thfliuBimaenl*  which  roortlrcaiu*  thwe 

wnrighdr.  iRltabla.  palnlU  affeetim  and  — ^  

tlemt.  nsooth.  mpj^,  hedthj  ddn. 


PEPPER'|(j 


^UINIKS  AND  IBOM 

RBnaTH.    XMBROY.  TONIO 


/TREAT  BODOiT  BTKENGTH.  PEFPKH« 
^amNUW  AND  litON  TONIC.-By  In- 
m  lift,  auldilaff  tha  Uood,  and  ■trrafftli^^ 
mweolar  ffyirtem.  the  manHbld  lympiana  or 
dlcaopMr,  appctlta  zetunu,  tHOgat  eeaM*, 

 iMallb,  a  ganml  aeowrion  ot  ftreniih  and 

Tifooi  over  the  whole  iTiCcm,  ahnndantlr  prow*  tho 
— ^'  Fmei^  Toole  only  it  or  any 

I  fiottlea4a  ftd.  


UKKAT  NKKVK^  STRENGTH- -PEPPKRW 
QUINIME  AND  IKON  TONIC-lt  Dneci 
VP  the  waakaoed  Mmma  qntem  ud  incraaaaa  the 
2mgth  or  tha  pulaa.  rapidly  diape!llng  tb»  uc- 
pf«Mad  inttabia  ceodltkMK  laaaltlng  ttom  pmtMted 
aerrae.  Bach  BoMle  eontalna  M  dotea. ' 


va    QlTimNE  AND  IRON  TONK 


  irt,frb.t»B 

QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIC,  whiah,  by 
aappoctlag  twflnemm  on  tta^  body  and  nerraa, 
ain  the  ravafaa  ca«uad  bf  otertaxlnc  OA  brain 
nawar,  and  io  g^aa  really  BMBtal  atrcngih.  It 


nJ^l  DidxsnYB  sraENOTH.  pkppsr'b 

^  QOTONE  AND  IRON  TONIC  atrangthaaa 


MoatTaluaMa 

  By  tka  cordial  bitter 

iavoor  Pappar^  Toole  ahrva  Inereaaea  the  appetite, 
and  by  Iti  naa  aU  neeearity  nf  bear,  wine,  or  apirit  la 
avoMed.  »old  byefaemiali  aeanrwhare;  bnt,  Inalat  on 
havlM  only  Pepper*!  Tonie,  and  not  a  mixture  of  tiM 
chem&ri  own  eompoanding.  BotOea,  4a.  96.  each, 
aant  earrlage  ftee  by  Pareda  Poet,  on  aandlng  the 
aBBonnt  la  atanpa  or  P.  O.  Order  to  Joim  Pappar^ 
Co..  Bedted  La&ofakmr,  London.  W.a 

PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 

AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

A  HjUid  bztract  of 
DANDELION  AND  MANDftAKE  ROOTS. 


Qeod  I   _  _ 

The  Beit  AntiMHotta  Baaady. 
'Wlthoot  a  paitiiele  of  Mereoiy. 
Safaet  and  aimat  Stomaeh  and  Uwr  IftdlriM^ 


TARAUMM  AIB  POOOPHYUII. 

In  an  eaaaa  of  eoMatioai  or  Urer  oomplaint, 
VAiiAXACUM  endTOI>OPHTLLIN  aaCa  the 
actioDj  morea  the  atomach  vary 


alagKlih  Um  in  actio 
§mUj,  indeed  glriiig  a 

wltliln  a  Ikw  bottia  Tl_   

Mat,  Iwailatilia,  tefiMity,  eoilinaeaa, 
bearttna,  aanae^of  OT»-ripMaa,  ihoi 


houEi^^^^w^rniptona  of  Uvar^dannga- 


r<;p«fBaaee  to  fbod,  general  diaeomfort  aniTd!^ 
preidon,  are  quiekly  (UapaUed.  It  la  prepared  aolely 
^  J.PBPi^EXlAodoa.  Inaiat  on  having  It;  many 
thoniati  will  tjT  to  acU  their  own.  BottTea,  U.  9d. 
and  4a.  ad.  B(M  by  Chamiala  evetywhare.  Bent  by 
Paraela  Poat  on  reeaipc  of  Stauipa  or  P.O.O.  to 
Bedflxn  JLaooratwy.    


LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

TBS  B>BT.     CH>  ■AniT.    TBX  CHXAPBSX. 

U8TOBBS  TBB  OOZ.OUK  TO  OUY  RAIB. 
IVBTAXTI.T  STOPS  TU  HAZB  VBOM  VADXirO. 
OOOASIOMALLT  DBXD.  OB>TirB88  IB  nCPOSSIBLX 

Iftbahairia   

ianx  or  aeren 


obaviTcra,  aeverai  darker  ahadaa  will  be  auained.  In 
a  pertod  of  tluee  weeka  a  foomplate  changiCoeeara, 
and  a  eol<xir  enctly  raaanibUug  that  loat  will  ba* 
eome  maaifeat 
vrhaae  the  Snlphar  Baalorcr b  ainBed 

azlat,  and  a  aanae  of  deanUneaa^eoofaieaB,  . . 

whiak  eannoi  reaoit  Crom  daily  plaaterlng  t 

with  gieaaa.  Sold  evenrirhere In  large  botiea  

(apint,la.«d.aafeh,  BeaBratoha;veI«ekyai^ 

LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


*c,preTaila, 
the  hair 


oRACROFTS  ABBCA  TOOTH  PASTE  By 
^  nalng  this  delkaooa  Aromatio  Deatifiice  the 
'  of  the  teeth  beeonMa  white,  aeond,  and 
r.  It  ia  exeaedtngiy  ftagrant,and 
_  remoTiM  inematattona  of  tartar  on 
Bold  by     Ch^miatik  Pota,ia.  and 


poUahad  like  iraiy.  It  ia 
apedallynteflilftr 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES. 

IT  is  most  remftrkable,  preventing  or  ffiviiig  instant 
x«lief  in  Hesdaohes,  Sea  or  Biiioos.Siokness,  Ooasti> 
Mtton,lndigeBtion,Lftssitade,Heartbivii.FeverishGolds^ 
and  qnicXly  relieves  or  enresiSmallpQXf  If  easles,  lariat. 
Typhus  and  other  Fevers,  Bmptlve  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salinescontalidnginjariotts  innedients, 
pnt  forward  by  nnprlndpled  persons  in  imltatieit  of  Fr- 
xetio  Saline.  Pyretio  Saline  ia  warranted  not  to  eontain 
or  wy  snbitanoe  likely  to  pitMlQoegaUstones  or  other  4»liwi«oas  moA 

Sold  l^caCk9m%9t$inBotaeB,2a.M^4».^ 

LAMPLOUGH'8  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP- 

Perfect  Ltgniry,   In  Bottles  2s  and  4s  6d. 

H,  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 


TEX  H2W  BOOK  SKASOV. 

HanyThoosandTdlamei  of  the  Beet  Booka  oC  fte 
PSat  New  Baaaon  ais  in  atreolatlon  at 

MUDIFS  SEIECT  LIBRARY 

FRB6&  OOnB»ABE  ADDED  Bs  the  de- 
mand Inereftses,  and  en  ample  snpply  is  pro- 
vided of  all  Forthooming  Books  dHreneral 
interest  as  they  are  ttsned  from  the  press. 
SUBSCBIFTION  41  Is.  PBRANITUX. 
Proapeotnses  Potted       on  AppUMiUoiu 

MUDIX'S  SELECT  LIBRABT  (Llttit^). 

80  to  88,  N>w  OxroBD  Stbsbt  ; 
BasnvT  St,  ft  Kna  Sranv,  OBBAPsmb 


STTN  VXBB  AKB  lilTBOTFIOBS, 
ThreadneedleSL,  B.O.;  Charing  Cross, 


Oxford 


FI^.'  Bstehlishetf  l7ll).Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances  ftt  modemte  ntos. 


UFB.  S«Uhllshedl$10.  Speoiilly  low  rates 
for  yomg  Uves.  Large  bonoses.  immediate 
settlement  of  chOms. 


FACT 


ifaiaw<iifaaraittt 


9  BaMlai  eert^^aa^Vaw  rtaareaaiaa 
Utleevaf 


latd-eaob.  i  OetCkaenft'a^ 


HOM£ 
CHIMES. 


Now  leady,  fh«  fM  Aaaval  Ttfimie,ieo»> 
tainisg  8  ToL  Novels,  Tales,  Essays  a&d 
Poems,  by  F.  W.  BobiBSon«  W.  SIme,  A.  C. 
Swinburne,  Theodore  Watts,  PhU  Bobinsoa, 
Edwin  Whelptoo,  Moy  T&omas,  Oharles  S. 
Paseoe  Tighe  HofUns^SsvUe  G3aiite,Allee 
King.  Bobert  fiteggall,  Evelyn  E.  O^een, 
Be  Henry,  Grace  BtebUng,  Busaa  Ckragg, 
Jean  l^iddlomass,  Clement  Scott,  Philip  B. 
Ilarston,  Paul  BenlsoB,  Evelyn  JerroldL  J. 
W.  GT  herer,  Gordon  Stables,  *C.  Kmger,^H. 
v.  Bew,  J.  k.  Barrie,  O.  S.  Cheltnam,  Uabei 
Collins,  Emma  Marshall,  P.  P.  Jebhsoil  The 
Author  of  *•  Mrs.  JemiDgham'e  Johmal/'  the 
Avthor  of  "  Oiandmother's  Money/* 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  «te« 

In  IMssaie  (TloM  Bpordi,  8evell«l  i<fasi^ 
fiisMy  OOf,  7s.  6d.  GIU  JBd^sa^  Sf.  U.  , 

Index  and  Title  Psge,  One  Penny, 
for  Binding,  Two  Shillings. 


'Ob6  Peoay  Banh. 

THE  CRYSTAL 

Thoroughly  sound  and  wholesome,  and  ei- 
Bentlally  weU  adapted  for  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A  oomptete  story  ev«T  month  by  »  Fpppl*' 
author.  Pidoe  One  Penny,  Blustiatedi 

1.  TlM  Woman  who  Saved  Him. 

F.  W.BoMnteB. 
%  BBelrees  of  Oastle  BuaseU.  **  Graee.'> 
8.  Beaoued  from  Rome.  Lester  LotlOA. 
4.  Daisy  March,  the  PrlioB  Flower. 

Author  of  ''Female  Life  in  PriaoB.* 
8.  Aaron's  Harveat.  O.  H.  M.  Biidaa. 
8.  His  Highness.    .  B.Onrald. 

7.  His  One  Friend.  .  ^ 
Author  of  A  Trap  to  Oatdh  a  Stanbaam." 

8.  Mike  o*  the  Shannon.  Mrs.Lvsaght. 
9l  BathBsrUett'sViotory.  LanraM.LaBai 

10.  The  House  iaBuUlonCoart, 

mm:  E.  B.  Pitman. 
It  Jem'h  Hopes.  Maude  Jeanne  Fiano. 
U.  Barbe*0  Seoret.  Jean  MiddUmas. 

18.  Madge's  Seasons.  Mrs.  Maokamesi^ 
Id.  SiJ(  Peui'orthof  Ooppars.  ^    „  ^  ^ 

Louisa  X.  Dohrsa. 
18.  A  Hedthen  of  the  Day. 

18.  SirYalantine'syietGiy.  BmmaMarshslL 
17.  A  Brave  Touag  Heart.  Laurie  Lanafeldt. 
IB.  Dermot  CHara.  J-  CallweU. 

19.  Her  Crooked  Wayi.  S.  Gregg. 
80.  Muriel's  Trials.  Margaret  Grant, 
ai.  A  Jilted  Woman.  Mrs.  Lysaght. 
S8.  Wait  Awhile.  L  Indermair. 
28.  Two  Masters.^  •  _  .  P-  L  Priofjj. 
M.  TheLegaeyofdLady.  T.FrmI. 

86.  AnBngUahBoae.      '  ^, 
Author  of  •*  Mrs.'Jerinro^am*8  JonaL'* 
The  Ciniae  of  "The  Petrel;  ^  „  w 

F.  M.  Hohnea. 

87.  Two  Young  WHafc  Qttiee  8tebhto|{: 
SB.  Stolen  Away.  **Susie?' 

80.  Having  Her  Own  Way.  IBdithC.  Kenyan. 
8a  The  v£wr  of  AvaBon.  Betsey  Hammon. 

81.  How  AUsa  Saved  Her  Tillage.  W.  I^na. 
8a.QraoaE8Cott'aaoodFigi^i  Alioe^ing. 

88.  At  the  Wen.  Mande  Jeanne  Fraaa. 
84.  TheMeasoreof HisSin.  Bev.J.  B.Ow«i. 

86.  She  Would  be  a  Lady.  E.  J.  Lysaght, 
88.  Misa  Burten'e  PieJ^ito^  f/*^®*?*?* 

87.  The  Old  Maior.  Henrietta  MarshalL 
Sa  TTnohangedThreugh  Change^  WDIionB. 

88.  Tofling.B^ioloiag,  Sorrowing.  H.  Major. 

48.  ia  Dn^SeMOd.  -  Elaanor  Hdlmea. 
48b  Anstia'A  Fall.  BnmmBaymoadPitman. 

44.  A  Stailbrdshire  Qiil.  >L  C.  Bell. 

45.  Miser's  Money.  '  ^  Isaaa  PleydelL 
40.  Oqadrede'B  Two  Loveta*  _    C.  Birley. 

47.  Out  of  the  Storm.  B.  J.  Lyssght. 

48.  SoiMtin  Sorrow.  T.F.Southea. 
Alpo  published  in  Tolnme  form,  eaeh 

''vo1isan#oDntfdnhig  twaKe  oompletestorios. 
Handsome  coloorail  i^otnre  cover,  by 
Edmund  Evens,  U,  8d.  In  Cloth  Boards,  Sa 

B.  WILLOUOttBY,  IT,  Ivy  Lane,X.O. 


It  Is  the  Hehest, 
softest,  and  most  be- 
coming fabric  ever 
Invented  for  Wo- 
man's  wear:*-- 

rru  J^^^^  P'LE.       ^       FAST  DYE. 

Th©  finer  qualities  ato  jwnal  in  appearance  and  wear  better 
toan  very  beat  Lyons  Silk  Velvet,  and  cost  only  a  quarter 
tnc  price.    Can  be  purchased  of  all  leading  retailers,  from 

^  ,    ^  2s.  to  6s.  the  yard. 

Wholesale  Agents-  J.  a  Pullm,  92,  Watling  Street,  London: 
JoHK  B.  Tatlob,  61,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 

*   WAR  N  I  NO   TO  LADIES. 

iJ^^k^JSSS^iS^^^  those  Drapers  who.  not  having  the  "NonPABidL"  VBLvswaK  in  slock, 

selves  by  always  toming  to  the  back  of  the  fabric  to  find  this  evidence  of  genuine  quaUty.  prowc*  vivm 
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II 


JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


I 


Sole  Makers,  PLYMOUTH. 


NEVSB  BB  WITHOUT 

SINCLAIR'S 

©OLD  WATER 

SOAP 

THE  MAGIC  CLEANSER. 
A  BOON  TO 
POOR  ft  RICH  ALIKE 

In  daily  nse  by  tens  of  thousands  of  all  classes.  RcmoTCf 
Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort. 
nOMEY.  Labour Jimejemper  d  Fuel. 
J.  8INCLAIB9  Sonthwark,  I«ondon;  and 
  at  Liverpool. 


Richest  Custard  I  Without  Eggsl!  Half  the  cost  d  Trouble  III 
|A  1 Choice  I  DeliciooB  1 1 
0|nU  A  Great  Luxuzylli 

CUSTARD 

Bold  everywhere  In  6d.  m  mm^^ 

and      Bux«..      n ■■  lAf  n ED 

See  that  yon  gat  Bird's.  |p  ^E^V 

A.  BIRD  A  SONS,  BIRMINGHAM, 
Wfll  sand  on  re-teipt  of  address,  the  New  and  Enlarged  BdlUon 

POST  FREE.  "PASTRY and SWKETa"- 
A  Little  Work  containing  Practical  Hints 
and  Original  Becipee  for  Tasty  Biahee  for 
the  Dinner  and  Sapper  Table. 


JWaumCabe 

The  Substitute  for  Castor  Oil 


The  mfldesk  and  mmt  agreeable  aperient  known.  A  flnt-elaff 
Vuanj  Medicine  for  ererj-  hooaehold.  Highly  approred  bj  adalti 
^readily  taken  bj  children.  Admirablj  adapted  for  feratles  00 
t?erj  oocaaion.  Boee  not  gripe,  and  learee  no  bad  effect  like  oH. 
UnaorpaHed  aa  a  digeaU^e  tablet,  and  *<iwoet  aa  •agar."  AA  for 
Uamwl  Caxm,  and  see  that  jon  get  it.  Price  l\d.  per  cake.  12  Tor 
la.  8d.,  through  anj  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Wholewle  of 
BABCLAT'a,  EnwABoa,  Horamv'a,  Nawavar'a,  May  Bobims. 
SuraiB  ft  Sovs,  Sonov  ft  Co.,  etc,  etc. 


THE  ORtCINAL 


&  ONLY  GENUINE 

WRIGHT'S"^ 

^  SOAP 

,>,COAL  TAR 
%  SOAP 


Ptii  SCRIRLD      THE  CNTIRl  MtOlCAL  PROfESSIOPi 

FOR  THtCURE  OF  SKIN  DISEASES, 
miers  f  «0W  POX&  SCARLET  fEVCI 

SOUTHWARKAONDON. 


_  ••Vary  IHgarttUa— Nntritioaa— PalaUU»-8atUfylng— lExeeDent  In  QoaHtr; 
FarfaetlT  free  from  Orit— Beqoiree  neither  boiling  or  atraininfl— Made  In  a  minate. 

Allen  &  Hanburys' 


0/\/\r\  For  Infants 
r  XJXJLJ  Md  Invalids. 


Malted 
Farinaceous 

My  ehOd,  after  being  at  death's  door  for  weeka  from  exhant^Uon.  eonseqaant 
upon  aevere  dUrrhcea,  and  huabait^  to  retain  any  form  of*lnfa»^  Food  0^'" ; 
began  to  improTe  immediately  he  took  yonr  malted  preparation,  and  1  hava  Devei 
Men  aa  infant inmeaae in  weight  ao  rapidly  aa  he  hae done,  ^«rP 

H.  E.  TRE8TRAIL.  P.B.O.8..  M-B-C''' 
Further  tetUwumjf  and       direetion$  with  eaek  Tfi». 
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IN  SHALLOW  WATERS. 

BY  A.  ARMITT, 
Anihor  of  V  The  Garden  atjUonkBholme." 

Part  L 
Less  than  fbibnds. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  U0t8EHOU)  AT  THt  STEPPING  STOXEft. 

AGNES  LEAKE'S  departure  for  Australia 
created  touch  interest  in  the  little  world 
which  had  known  her  from  a  child.  Even  the 
marriage  of  her  sister  Kate  failed  to  bo  regarded 
as  a  more  considerable  event.  Agnes  had  always 
been  a  pretty,  gentle  creature,  full  of  fastidious 
sensibilities,  and  noticeable  for  her  refined  taste. 
Her  brothers  and  sisters  had  spoilt  'her;  her 
friends  had  humoured  her ;  she  was  young  enough 
and  sweet  enough  to  be  pardoned  some  caprices, 
and  to  be  indul^d  in  many  innocent  fancies.  She 
had  been  protected  from  the  roughnesses  of  life, 
and  her  natural  shrinking  from  unpleasant  ex- 
periences had,  therefore,  rather  increased  than 
diminished  as  she  developed  from  childhood 
to  delicate  girlhood.  Slje  was  not  clever,  but 
she  had  various  pleasant  accomplishments,  a 
sweet  voice,  a  soft  touch,  and  a  gently  entreating 
manner.  More  than  one  man  had  admired  her, 
perhaps  beyond  her  deserts ;  but,  in  spite  of  her 
apparent  softness  and  yielding  tenderness,  her 
affection^  were  not  readily  gained.  So  oi,  least  it 
seemed,  when  she  refused,  one  after  the  other, 
four  suitors,  whose  advances  were  favoured  by 
her  family. 

It  is  true  that  her  sisters  were  consoled  in  each 
case  by  feeling  that  Agnes  might  do  bettor.  Her 
fir^t  lover  was  a  young  man  only  a  couple  of  years 


older  than  herself,  who  fell  in  love  ,  with  her  girlish 
prettiness ;  and  her  sistor  Susie  remarked  that, 
if  Agnes  had  accepted  him,  they  would  have  been, 
after  all,  only  a  couple  of  children  together. 
Then  there  was  a  midale^aged  suitor,  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  who  would  have  been  admirably 
adapted  to  guide  and  cherish  her  youthful  in- 
experience. But — in  the  light  of  her  rejection  of 
this  marriage — it  was  seen  by  her  friends  to  have 
threatened  a  serious  sacrifice  of  that  gaiety  to 
which  her  age  entitled  her. 

When  a  London  barrister,  a  friend  of  her 
brother's,  offered  her,  on  the  other  hand,  a  some- 
what brilliant  social  position,  i^-^waft  readily  per- 
ceived— by  means  of  her  reluctance  to  avail 
herself  of  this  opportunity — that  a  life  of  festivity 
and  perpetual  entertainment  was  nnsnited  to  her 
domestic  habits. 

The  unexpected  surrender  to  her  sweetness  of  a 
neighbouring  vicar,  who  was  neither  too  old  nor 
too  young,  too  rich  nor  too  poor,  seemed  to  leave 
at  last  no  proper  pretext  for  Agnes  Leake's 
refusal  to  marry ;  but  she  discovered  that  he  was 
"  too  good ; "  she  was  as  much  dismayed  and 
horrified  at  his  proposal  as  if  the  pulpit  itself,  in 
which  she  had  often  heard  him  preach,  had  made 
her  an  offer  of  marriage.  Then  her  sisters  became 
at  once  aware  that  he  was  very  strict  in  his  views, 
and  that  much  visiting  of  poor  parishioners,  and 
attendance  on  early  services,  would  be  injurious 
to  Agnes.  As  on  other  occasions,  they  per^ived 
■that  a  happy  instinct  had  saved  her  from  accept- 
ing a  position  in  which  she  would  ultimately 
suffer,  and  they  were  glad  to  keep  her  at  home  a 
little  longer. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  eo  many  men 
should  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  this 
one  girl,  whose  prettiness  was  of  no  brilliant  soi-t; 
but,  while  her  manners  were  sweet  enough  to 
suggest  an  easy  conquest  of  her  affections,  her 
character  waa  passive  enough  for  most  men  to  fit 
their  own  ideal  upon,  and  to  see  it  as  they  would 
like  it  to  be.   It  is  probable  that  none  of  them. 
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except,  perhaps,  the  yonngest  of  all,  would  have 
committed  themselves  so  easily  to  a  definite  offer 
of  marriage,  if  they  had  not  felt  a  pleasant 
assnrance  of  meeting  with  no  obstacle  beyond  a 
little  charming  shyness.  They  were  all  as  much 
surprised  at  being  refused  as  Agnes  was  at  being 
proposed  to,  although,  on  thinking  it  over,  none 
of  them  could  remember  what  nad  been  the 
grounds  of  his  over-confidence.  The  fact  was 
that  the  negative  sweetness  of  A^^nes  Leake's 
manner  was  as  favourable  to  the  encouragement  of 
a  pleasant  illusion,  as  was  the  passiveness  of  her 
character.  She  was  without  ardent  imagination 
or  intellectual  ambition.  Her  affection  was  of  a 
clinging,  demanding  sort — not  passionate,  not 
daring,  not  speculative,  nor  venturesome.  She 
loved  the  things  and  persons  to  whom  she  was 
accustomed,  because  m  intercourse  with  these 
thero  was  no  fear  of  unpleasant  surprises.  She 
was  quite  happy  at  home,  and  shrank  from  the 
thougnt  of  a  new  start  in  life,  which  would 
compel  her  to  a  readjustment  of  her  habits  and 
also  of  her  emotions.  She  was  not  yet  old 
enough  to  have  experienced  any  dropping  away 
of  early  ties ;  therefore  she  had  no  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  forming  new  ones  to  replace  them. 

She  had  two  brothers  and  four  sisters,  all  older 
than  herself.  Susie,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  had 
been  for  many  years  a  careful  mother  to  the 
others ;  Anna  and  Ellen  represented  the  serious 
element  in  the  family,  intellectual  and  religious, 
but  not  very  deeply  so ;  while  Kate  and  A^nes 
were  the  household  darluigs,  and  close  companions 
of  one  another. 

When  Agnes  was  nineteen,  Kate  astonished  her 
by  accepting  the  proposal  of  Mr.  John  Langford 
(commonly  called  "  Jack  "),  and  promising  to  go 
to  Austraha  as  his  wife.  Kate  was  considered  by 
her  friends  more  brilliant  and  accomplished  than 
Agnes,  but  her  beauty  had  failed  to  procure  for 
her  in  so  high  a  degree  that  accepted  social 
diploma  of  womanly  success — ^the  admiration  of 
man^  men.  Perhaps  Agnes  was  at  first  dis- 
appointed to  fiiid  that  her  favourite  sister 
accepted  bo  readily  the  opportunity  of  (^angin? 
her  name  and  home;  but  she  soon  learnt  to  look 
upon  the  engagement  as  a  pleasant  experience, 
novel  and  enjoyable  in  its  reflected  interest. 

A  separation  from  Kate  would  have  been  un- 
doubtedly painful  to  her,  but  it  was  arranged 
that  she  should  accompany  the  young  couple  to 
Australia,  and  spend  a  year  with  ihem.  there. 
Susie  hoped  that  this  interval  of  absence  and 
change  would  break  the  keenness  of  the  parting 
between  the  two  sisters,  and  that  Agnes  would 
return  home  less  wedded  to  old  circumstances,  and 
not  so  firmly  resolved  against  any  step  which  must 
take  her  permanently  into  a  new  home  and  a  new 
circle. 

Meanwhile,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  Agnes 
showed  little  reluctimce  to  leave  England  in  this 
way.  The  change  which  had  seemed  wholly 
beyond  her  power  to  accept,  when  it  was  offered 
in  the  form  of  marriage  to  herseff,  came  as  a 
natural  thing  to  her  when  it  was  a  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  Kate.  Kate  was  bright,  brave, 
and  full  of  spirit ;  Agnes  watched  her  and  listened 
to  her  with  a  pleasant  admiration  as  the  prepara- 
tions for  departure  went  forward.  For  Agnes 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  idea  of  a  new  household, 
where  Kate—her  companion  and  equal— would  be 


the  head,  and  even  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  long  voyage  she  was  to  take  under  the 
sheltering  wing  of  her  sister.  The  whole  affair 
brought  back  to  her  memoiy  pleasant  holidays  of 
childhood,  when  Susie  had  given  consent  to  some 
unwontedly  bold  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
two  youngest  sisters,  and  Agnes  had  followed  the 
daring  inspirations  of  Kate,  and  been  protected 
hj  her  superior  spirit.  Now,  as  then,  she  was 
still  to  be  the  little  one,"  having  no  importance 
as  an  actor,  but  every  imDortance  as  a  person  to 
be  taken  care  of;  and  tnis  was  the  position  to 
which  she  was  accustomed,  and  which  she  did  not 
care  to  change  for  any  other. 

Nevertheless,  her  elder  sisters  hoped  that  this 
new  experience  would  give  her  the  self-confidence 
she  required,  and  wean  her  of  too  strong  an  at- 
tachment to  her  old  home. 

Marriage,  they  all  thought,  would  be  "  so  suit- 
able" for  Agnes.  Miss  Leake — Susie — ^thought 
BO  with  especial  decision ;  though  marriage  had 
never  entered  into  her  ideas  as  something  desir- 
able for  herself.  She  was  happily  occupied  in  the 
management  of  a  household,  and  in  filling  the  im- 
portant position  of  elder  sister  to  a  large  family. 
The  house  which  she  occupied  with  her  sisters 
was  her  own,  her  income  was  a  little  larger  than 
theirs;  therefore  she  had  that  power  of  being 
generous,  and  that  right  to  decide  which  add  so 
much  to  the  natural  mflaence  of  seniority.  The 
same  absorption  in  family  affection  which  rendered 
Agnes  indifferent  to  her  suitors,  had  also  kept 
Miss  Leake  from  wandering  into  any  of  those  by- 
paths of  sympathy  and  friendship  which  often 
lead  to  matrimony.  But  her  family  affection  was 
of  the  kind  which  is  occupied  in  giving,  instead  of 
that  which  is  satisfied  in  receiving.  In  spite  of 
handsome  looks  and  pleasant  manners,  she  had 
attracted  no  man  sufficiently  to  encourage  him  to 
attempt  to  overcome  her  evident  indifference.  A 
capable  woman  who  has  found  her  destiny  and  is 
wholly  satisfied  with  it,  is  ordinarily — except  in 
her  earliest  youth — ^as  safe  from  the  attentions  of 
lovers  as  a  happily  married  wife.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  perpetual  pre-occupation  of  her  mind 
in  her  chosen  duties,  something  also  in  the  non- 
expectation  of  her  manners  wnich  effectually  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  those  sympathetic  awaken- 
ings to  an  interest  in  another  life,  which — oftener 
.  than  mere  grace  and  beauty — make  the  beginning 
of  paBsionate  attachments.  A  capable  woman  not 
completely  occupied  by  her  chosen  life  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent position ;  but  Miss  Letike  had  always  been 
actively  and  evidently  content  in  her  own  little 
circle.  One  member  of  it  after  another  was  con- 
tinually requiring  her  kind  attention,  her  thought- 
ful care,  her  wise  advice.  She  was  always  arrang- 
ing, working,  scheming,  for  the  welfare  of  he^ 
younger  sisters ;  and  if  some  suitor,  spurred  by 
his  appreciation  of  her  devotion  to  her  family*  had 
suggested  that  she  should  transfer  that  devotion 
to  himself,  she  would  have  listened  with 
wonder  and  indignation  at  his  presumption. 

But  her  plans  for  her  sisters  were  not  laid  out 
on  the  pattern  of  her  own  life.  It  was  as  natural 
for  her  to  hope  for  new  homes  and  new  interests  on 
their  behalf  as  it  would  have  been  to  reject  them 
on  her  own.  It  had  been  an  unspoken  disappoint- 
ment to  her  that  Anna  and  Ellon  remained  so  long 
under  her  roof.  Ellen  had  indeed  once  been  weak 
enough  to  receive  with*  too  much  enoouiageffl^"^ 
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the  attentions  of  a  poor  cnrate,  bnt  that  affair 
had  happily,  nnder  the  chilling  discountenance  of 
Miss  Leake  herself,  come  to  nothing.  It  was  a 
little  provoking  that  no  more  eligible  suitor  had 
"  come  forward  '*  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  two 
sisters  next  to  herself  in  age.  They  were  not  very 
important  personages  in  themselves ;  she  would 
have  liked  to  see  them  shining  in  reflected  impor- 
tance  as  heads  of  prosperous  households.  Kate's 
engagement  was  therefore  an  nnmitigated  satis- 
faction to  her;  for  Mr.  Langford's  family  was 
good,  and  his  means  were  go^,  although  he  was 
II  younger  son.  She  did  not  waste  regrets  over 
Kate's  departure  for  Australia;  a  dozen  years 
abroad  would  do  the  girl  no  harm,  she  thought ; 
and  she  well  knew  that  all  the  members  of  her 
family  could  not  find  prosperous  settlements 
within  the  narrow  range  of  Elmdala  Of  her  two 
brothers  the  elder  already  practised  in  London  as 
a  barrister,  the  .younger  had  gone  out  to  India  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  It  was  an  actual  satisfaction 
to  Miss  Leake  to  send  branches  of  her  household 
to  take  root  abroad  and  return  from  time  to  time 
to  the  quiet  valley  where  she  planned  their  lives, 
and  from  which  she  watched  their  careers.  Kate 
was,  she  considered,  just  the  girl  for  a  colonist, 
fnll  of  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  youth,  and  eager 
to  find  pleasure  in  every  new  experience.  She 
had  no  donbts  or  fears  on  her  behalf. 

The  season  in  Elmdale  which  preceded  Kate's 
marriage  was  a  bright  and  happy  one.  The  house- 
hold at "  The  Stepping  Stones,"  as  Miss  Leake's 
pretty  residence  was  called,  was  full  of  gaiety  and 
cheerful  preparations.  The  dull  monotony  of 
ordinary  existence  in  the  valley  was  overcH>me  by 
the  sunshine  of  happy  circumstances.  The  coming 
and  going  of  the  future  bridegroom,  the  visits  of 
friends,  and  all  the  arrangements  and  preparations 
in  which  Miss  Leake  delighted,  filled  the  last 
months  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

Miss  Leake  revelled  in  an  atmosphere  of  social 
prosperity.  She  was  pleased  (and  secretly  proud) 
that  Kate's  wedding  should  come  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  She  always  felt  her- 
self responsible  to  the  world  for  what  occurred  in 
her  household ;  all  events  there  should  be  season- 
able and  well-ripened  fruit;  bearing  signs  of  inward 
health  and  outward  sunshine»  having  the  fine 
bloom  as  well  as  the  sweet  flavour  which  testified 
that  they  were  fruits  of  a  good  stock.  Marriage 
should  come  at  a  suitable  age  to  those  who  were 
destined  for  it,  just  as  preserving  or  house-cleaning 
should  be  done  in  the  proper  season.  The  out- 
ward fitness  of  things  was  considered  important  bv 
Miss  Leake,  and  consoled  her  sometimes  for  much 
inward  inconvenience.  Better  to  be  uncomfort- 
able privately  than  to  apologize  publicly :  such 
was  her  secret  theory.  Therefore  everything  was 
properly  ordered  in  her  household  and  properly 
arranged  in  her  sisters'  education. 

She  had  secured  for  them  the  best  instruc- 
tion "  to  a  moderate  extent.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  altogether  ignorant  of  anything  that 
might  be  spoken  of  or  written  about  in  polite 
society.  Their  knowledge  was  undouhtedly  super- 
ficial, and  their  accomplishments  did  not  go  far 
in  any  direction;  but  there  was  nothing  Miss 
Leake  desired  less  than  to  make  them  prodigies. 
She  wished  them  to  move  easily  and  successfully  in 
life,  as  she  conceived  it,  and  she  secured  to  them 
what  she  regarded  as  the  necessaiy  instruction  to 


this  end.  The^  were  human  pej^s  carefully 
rounded  to  fit  without  difficultv  into  comfortable 
holes,  and — having  rounded  the  pegs — she  was 
glad  that  they  should  justify  her  forethought  by 
slipping  without  difficulty  into  the  places  open  to 
them. 

She  did  not  admire  clever  girls,  and  was  never 
enthusiastic  in  her  praise  of  good  ones ;  those  at 
least  who  were  specially  marked  out  as  such  by 
their  parochial  visitations  and  love  of  week-day 
services.  She  never  spoke  openly  against  these 
devotees;  her  disapprobation  took  the  form  of 
compassion  in  public ;  for  religion  was  one  of  her 
own  chief  supports,  both  socially  and  mentally, 
but  then  she  always  kept  it,  like  everything  else, 
"  in  its  proper  place."  She  was  inclined  to  in- 
sinuate that  any  one  who  made  a  very  visible 
application  of  herself  to  heavenly  things  must  be 
drawn  thereto  by  a  lack  of  earthly  prosperity.  It 
had  never  been  necessary  for  nerselt — or  any 
member  of  her  family — to  make  an  interest  in 
her  life  out  of  ordinances  and  ceremonials ;  the 
proper  conduct  of  her  affairs,  the  attention  to  her 
"daily  duties  "  had  been  sufficient. 

"  Poor  thing,"  she  would  say  of  a  girl  who  dis- 
tributed tracts  too  freely ;  "she  has  been  very  un- 
fortunate. No  doubt  it  occupies  her  mind."  Or 
she  would  remark  of  another  whose  attendance  at 
all  the  church  services  was  becoming  too  pro- 
minent :  "  Poor  girl !  Yes.  She  has  such  had 
health ;  all  her  brothers  had." 

Her  sister  Anna  was  a  little  too  clever  for  her 
taste,  for  she  had  shown  some  slight  inclination 
to  study  after  leaving  school.  Her  sister  Ellen 
had  also  disappointed  her  a  little.  She  had  ex- 
hibited an  early  tendency  to  that  superlative 
goodness  which  may  be  better  developed  in  later 
life,  when  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  no  other 
course  is  to  be  followed — ^no  other  duty^MiBS  Leake 
would  have  said.  She  had  no  good  opinion  of 
those  who  sought  to  be  amateurs  in  social  life, 
picking  their  own  work,  and  addicted  to  over 
much  charity  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
making  themselves  useful  in  their  own  homes. 
She  was  a  great  supporter  and  admirer  of  her 
vicar,  but  she  had  sncn  strong  opinions  on  this 
and  similar  points,  that  she  was  frequently  a  thorn 
in  his  side.  She  would  not  permit  a  word  to  be 
said  against  his  sermons  by  any  member  of  her 
household ;  but  .she  would  not  yield  a  jot  to  his 
opinion  on  any  affair  of  her  own. 

Kate  was  allowed  to  teach  in  the  Sunday 
school,  but  Agnes  was  pronounced  "  not  strong 
enough ; "  and  Kate's  ^nday  duties  were  not 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  length  of  any  visit  or 
to  be  fulfilled  at  any  risk.  A  wet  day,  or  scarlet- 
fever  in  the  village,  left  the  vicar  to  dispose  of  her 
class  as  he  could.  Also,  Miss  Leake  subscribed 
very  willingly  to  refuges  for  the  destitute  and 
reformatories  for  the  criminal  classes;  but  she 
distinctlv  declined  to  give  a  supper  to  any  ragged 
boys  in  her  kitchen,  or  to  attempt  the  conversion 
of  any  pilfering  girl  into  a  good  servant.  She  had 
a  strong  fund  of  "  common  sense,"  which  guided 
her  safely  through  many  difficulties  without  pro- 
viding her  with  any  good  reason  for  the  course 
she  followed ;  and  sheliad  a  certain  mental  acute- 
ness,  which  kept  her  alive  to  the  state  of  polite 
taste  and  opimon  on  matters  which  she  had  never 
studied  deeply  herself.  She  was  aware  of  the 
Yalne  of  her  own  sound  sense,  and  careful  not  to 
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wander  far  into  the  dangerous  region??  of  argu- 
ment. She  relied  upon  character  and  conduct  as 
the  weights  to  give  value  to  her  spoken  opinion ; 
and  in  her  own  circle  she  was  regarded  as  a  very 
great  anthority. 

She  was  an  authority  which  her  younger  sisters 
had  never  questioned.  All  her  arrangements  con- 
cerning them  were  so  obviously  for  their  own 
benefit,  that  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to 
receive  them  with  any  demur.  She  was  even 
over-indulgent  to  the  two  jounger  ones,  having 
learnt  to  regard  their  happiuess  and  comfort  as 
of  absolute  and  not  relative  value.  She  seemed  to 
forget  that  they  had  any  duty  in  the  world  except 
to  make  the  very  heni  of  it  and  to  find  as  much 
enjoyment  there  as  possible.  When  they  were 
emancipated  from  stuay,  she  supplied  them  with 
pleasure  as  diligently  as  she  had  once  supplied 
them  with  tasks,  and  was  anxious  that  they 
should  apply  themselves  as  heartily  to  the  one  as 
they  haa  done  to  the  other.  She  had  indeed  the 
same  healthy  delight  in  seeing  young  people  happy 
that  she  had  in  seeing  trees  bloom  or  downy 
chickens  plume  themselves  in  the  sunshine ;  and 
she  was  a  little  inclined  to  forget,  now  that  the 
passage  of  years  had  taken  her  from  the  regions 
of  girlhood,  that  even  those  happy  years  had  their 
own  responsibilities,  and  could  not  be  accepted  as 
mere  opportunities  of  enjoyment. 

She  was  very  proud  of  feate,  who  was  full  of  a 
bright  talent  which  it  would  be  unkind  to  call 
superficial,  because  it  was  genuine  and  unaffected 
as  far  as  it  went.  Miss  Leake  classed  her  as 
''brilliant,"  in  speaking  of  her  to  her  friends,  and 
took  care  that  her  fine  voice  shonld  be  well  trained, 
and  her  tail  young  figure  handsomely  dressed. 

But  8he  was  fondest  of  Agnes,  the  "  home- bird," 
the  child  who  never  had  an  opinion  of  her  own, 
nor  a  desire  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  gratify. 
Kate  sometimes  made  a  light  stmggle  over  a 
minor  point,  such  as  what  dress  she  ought  to 
wear  on  a  particular  occasion,  for  she  had  brought 
back  new  ideas  from  her  boarding-school;  but 
Agnes  took  all  directions  sweetly,  and  would  almost 
have  given  up  the  chance  of  an  entertainment  if 
she  hod  been  compelled  to  decide  what  dress  she 
must  go  in. 

Was  it  wonderful  then  that  Miss  Leake  loved 
her  best,  and  parted  from  her  most  reluctantly, 
though  it  was  xor  two  years  only  P 
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AONEs  decided  that  it  was  a  delightful  thing  to  be 
a  bridesmaid.  She  liked  the  secondary  importance 
which  it  gave  to  her,  the  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
occasion  v?ithout  responsibility  or  thrilling  ex- 
periences. She  didn't  want  to  be  thrilled,  but 
only  to  be  mildly  and  gently  stimulated,  to  have 
a  minor  part  in  a  great  performance,  and  to  peep 
round  the  principal  personage  at  the  admiring 
spectators.  And  Kate  was  so  admirably  fitted  to 
be  a  principal !  It  was  wonderful,  beautiful,  to 
look  at  her  and  to  think  of  the  plunge  into  life 
that  she  was  about  to  take. 

It  was  pleasant  also  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  new  brother-in-law,  and  to  admire  the  degree 


to  which  Kate— who,  after  all,  knew  him  do  very 
little — was  at  her  ease  with  him. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  old  friend  who  lived  in 
Elmdale,  and  he  had  become  known  to  the  girls 
within  the  last  few  months  while  on  a  yisit  to  his 
parents. 

The  situation  was  to  Agnes  very  interesting, 
slightly  amusing,  and  altogether  incredible.  How 
could  Kate  call  this  stranger  "  Jack,"  and  agree 
to  go  with  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  ? 
The  proceeding  entertained  her,  because  she  was 
not  involved  in  the  rinks  of  it,  and  could  always 
come  home  if  she  didn't  like  her  life  abroad.  She 
was '  not  much  given  to  laughter,  but  she  did 
laugh  softly  from  time  to  time  when  bhe  looked  at 
her  sister  and  said,  "Why,  Kate,  you  can't  be 
married ;  you're  just  Kats." 

On  account  of  a  supposed  delicacy  of  health, 
which  had  never  however  resulted  in  any  serious 
illness,  Agnes  had  been  spared  the  hardening  and 
informing  experience  of  a  boarding-school;  but 
Kate  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  and  disadyan- 
tages  of  one  for  more  than  a  year.  She  had  coo- 
sorted  with  other  girls  of  her  own  a^e,  massed 
together  nnder  restrictive  conditions  highly  in- 
citant  to  every  sort  of  innocent  foolishness  and  in- 
discretion. Marriage  was  not  to  her  that  wonderful, 
incomprehensible,  out-of-the-way  thing  that  it 
seemed  to  Agnes.  She  had  seen  it  looked  forward 
to  as  promotion ;  she  had  heard  it  treated  as  a 
jest. 

How  foolish  you  are ! "  she  said  to  Agnes, 
**  every  one  gets  married ;  it  is  for  odder  not  to  do. 
Would  you  be  an  old  maid  ?  " 

"Why  not?"  answered  Agnes.  "Susie  is,  I 
snppose." 

"  But  every  one  is  not  like  Susie.  All  women 
have  not  her  character,  nor  position.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  Anna  and  Ellen  were  married ;  and 
I  know  that  is  Susie's  opinion." 

"Do  you  think  sop"  asked  Agnes,  in  amaze- 
ment. Until  Kate  had  achieved  the  position  of 
an  engaged  yonng  woman,  she  had  never  thus  ex- 
pressed herself. 

*'  I  am  sure  of  it.  All  theg*rls  at  school  thought 
it  dreadful  to  be  an  old  maid." 

"  But  you  said  they  were  silly,  most  of  them." 

"  So  tl  ley  were.  But  every  one  thinks  the  same. 
Don't  you  "notice  how  Robert,  every  time  he  comes 
from  London,  says  '  Let  me  see,  Anna,  how  old 
are  you  ?  '   That's  what  he  means,  of  course." 

"  Is  it  indeed  P  and  do  you  think,  Kate,"  Agnes 
went  on,  with  awe  and  wonder  in  her  voice,  **  they 
would  have  liked  it  themselveB  ?  '* 

"  Of  course  they  would.  You  don't  expect  them 
to  say  so.  How  can  they  like,  at  their  age,  having 
no  house  of  their  own,  no  servant — no  anything  P  " 
The  last  item  was  probably  meant  to  stand  for 
Jack. 

"  But  why  should  they  P  I  don't  see  it ;  "  said 
Agnes.  '*A  house  is  a  trouble,  and  so  are 
servants." 

''Poohl"  said  Kate. 

"  Then  why  didn't  they  P "  asked  Agnes,  ap- 
parently convinced  by  the  last  argument 

"  Yes,  whj  P  "  repeated  Kate,  twisting  her  en- 
gagement rmg  round  her  finger,  with  a  little  air 
of  superiority.  "  Well,  you  know  I  think  they 
might  have  done,  if  they  had  been  sensible.  They 
could  not  have  found  anyone  like  Jack,  of  course ; 
that  wasn't  to  be  expected.    Why  did  Anna 
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^oke  into  all  ttioae  foolish  books  P  and  Ellen  into 
all  those  cottages?  Making  people  paupers,  as 
Susie  says.  And  then  there  was  the  cwrate  " — 
with  an  accent  of  supreme  contempt  very  becoming 
in  a  young  lady  about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Jack 
Langford — "I  don't  wonder  Susie  was  vexed." 

''The  curate!  and  was  she  vexed?"  asked 
Agnes,  in  some  excitement.  "  Tou  never  told  me 
alx>ut  these  things  before." 

"  We  were  supposed  not  to  know ;  and  then  it 
isn't  nice  to  talk  continually  about  getting  married 
— like  those  foolish  girls  at  school. 

Agnes  understood  that  a  license  was  now  per- 
mitted to  Kate,  which  did  not  extend  to  herself ; 
BO  she  let  the  subject  drop. 

Kate  was,  at  this  period,  highly  satisfied  with 
life.  She  was  convinced  that  it  contained  every- 
thing necessary  to  happiness  for  nersons  who  were 
not  stupid.  She  herself  was  highly  successful,  so 
she  considered,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  other 
people  if  they  were  not  so.  Her  prospects  at  the 
moment  entirely  satisfied  her.  She  was  very  fond 
of  Jack,  and  she  was  tired  of  Elmdale.  She  liked 
the  idea  of  having  a  house  of  her  own,  and  of 
giving  orders  to  servants  without  considering 
whether  they  were  strictly  reasonable;  she  was 
also  delighted  to  travel.  She  was  not  unwilling, 
too,  to  escape  from  the  kindly  supervision  of 
Susie ;  and  she  did  not  consider  herself  appreciated 
in  Elmdale.  On  the  arrival  of  some  one  from  the 
great  world— for  instance.  Jack—her  superiority 
bad  been  at  once  discovered,  and  her  proper  place 
given  to  her.  It  was  nice,  too,  to  think  that  she 
might  be  pleasantlv  unreasonable  to  other  people 
beudes  servants,  that  she  could  speak  disrespect- 
fnlly  to  Jack,  and  show  a  little  temper  at  times, 
ana  yet  that  he  seemed  to  like  her  all  the  better 
for  it.  Also  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  spend  a 
little  monev  foolishly,  to  buy  dresses  that  Susie 
never  would  have  approved  of,  and  to  do  as  she 
liked  generally. 

And  then  to  take  Agnes  under  her  matronly 
wing,  and  introduce  her  to  the  world— how 
pleasant  that  would  be !  It  was  pleasant  already 
to  see  ttie  Hushed  wonder  of  that  sweet  young 
timidity  at  the  easy  coolness  with  which  she 
received  Jack's  devotion.  To  be  bright,  to  be  im- 
perious, to  be  impertinent — as  only  a  young 
married  woman  in  the  first  glow  of  happy  im- 
portance can  venture  to  be — this  was  pleasant  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  future,  and  to  rehearse  a 
little  in  the  present.  It  would  have  lost  some  of 
its  charm  had  the  happy  comedy  been  without  a 
spectator  from  that  past  in  whicn  she  had  lived 
under  Susie's  jurisdiction  ;  and  what  more  desir- 
able spectator  could  she  have  had  than  the  wonder- 
ing, sympathetic,  admiring,  submissive  Agues  ? 

Therefore  the  marriage,  and  all  its  secondanr 
results,  were  satisfactory  to  everybody  concerned. 
The  ceremony,  when  it  took  place,  was  pronounced 
brilliantly  successful,  and  repaid  Miss  Leake  for 
all  the  trouble  and  forethought  which  she  had 
bestowed  upon  it.  ,  .  r  j 

The  young  couple  went  away  for  a  brief  wedding 
journey,  and  Agnes  was  left  at  home  meanwhile 
with  her  elder  sisters.  But  she  had  no  time  for 
overmuch  thought  of  her  own  apnroaching 
departure.  Her  outfit  had  to  be  finished,  and  her 
boxes  packed.  Her  gentle  spirit  was  not  insensible 
to  the  delight  of  9ie  excessive  attention  which 
uhe  received  at  this  time,  nor  to  the  charms  of 


those  superlatively  pretty  dresses  which  were  being 
made  for  her  in  a  profusion  justifiable  only  in  a 
case  of  marriageT  or  "  going  abroad."  Every  one 
said  that  she  looked  so  well  in  them :  the  servanta 
es|>ecially,  who  obtained  glimpses  when  she  was 
being  "  tried  on  "  (making  errands  into  the  room 
on  purpose),  pronounced  her  altogether  lovely,  and 
quite  superior  to  the  bride.  For  the  beauty  of 
Agnes  was  of  the  sort  which  always  appeals  most 
to  the  imaginations  of  those  who  work  with  their 
hands,  and  who  believe  that  the  special  character- 
istics of  a  lady  are,  first,  to  have  the  right  to  do 
nothing,  and,  secondly,  to  use  that  right  to  the 
utmost.  It  was  evident  that  Agnes  never  could 
be  very  useful,  in  any  way,  to  anybody ;  she  was 
too  sensitive  and  helpless.  Therefore  she  was  all 
the  more  admirable  as  a  pretty  young  lady,  having 
a  type  of  attiuctiveness  which  never  could  be 
rivalled  by  the  most  fascinating  of  housemaids  or 
cooks. 

In  a  fortnight  Kate  came  home  again.  She 
was  by  no  means  subdued  by  her  change  of  name 
and  position.  She  made  the  most  of  ner  actual 
emancipation  from  the  control  of  Susie,  and 
adopted  a  pretty  independence  of  manner,  which 
charmed  every  one  by  its  novelty,  and  seemed  to 
fit  excellently  with  the  fresh  bridal  dresses  which 
none  expected  to  wear  very  well,  or  to  last  very 
long.  She  patronized  Agnes,  Vho  was  still  in  her 
old  bondage,  while  she  herself  was  absolutely  at 
liberty;  the  possible  subduing  power  of  the 
future — namely.  Jack — was  only  an  eager  servant 
still. 

In  the  presence  of  her  bright  hopefulness  even 
the  parting  could  not  be  very  sad.  Agnes  looked 
about  her  with  bewilderment  as  the  last  kisses 
were  given,  for  she  could  not  realize  that  she 
was  actually  leaving  her  old  home  and  protectors. 
She  would  have  broken  down  into  tears  and 
sorrow  if  any  one  had  given  her  encouragement, 
or  set  her  the  example.  But  no  one  did.  Miss 
Leake  had  specially  warned  Anna  and  Ellen 
beforehand :  "  We  must  keep  up  for  the  sake  of 
Agnes ;  poor  child !  " — ^and  so  no  one  wept  or 
looked  miserable. 

B.obert  Leake  accompanied  the  young  people  to 
Liverpool,  and  saw  them  on  board.  On  the 
journey  there  he  talked  to  his  brother- in-law  with 
matter-of-fact  cheerfulness  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  voyage  Kate  put  in  a  word  now  and  then. 
She  was  in  hieh  spirits,  and  had  no  need  to  feign 
a  composure  she  did  not  feel.  Agnes  stole  many 
a  wandering  glance  at  her.  Did  she  really  feel 
like  that  ?  she  wondered.  Was  it  foolish  to  be 
sorry  to  go  away  ?  She  tried  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  others,  and  not  to  imagine  her- 
self unhappy.  They  paid  every  attention  to  her 
comfort,  and  thought  it  best  to  ignore  her  probable 
feelings. 

She  marvelled  nevertheless  that  Kate  should 
show  such  an  interest  in  the  fittings  of  the  ship, 
when  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  think  of 
these  afterwards.  She  often  looked  wistfully  at 
Robert,  and  tried  to  invent  new  farewell  messages 
to  Susie,  but  couldn't  think  of  any  that  were  not 
foolish.  When  the  last  good-bye  was  said,  and 
Kate  declared  brightly — 

"  I  shall  make  Jack  bring  me  home  on  a  visit 
before  long;  and  then  I  shall  have  lots  to  tell 
them  at  home ;  of  course  I  haven't  now."  Agnes 
could  find  no  message  but  this  to  send— 
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"  Tell  thorn  I  Baid  good-bye  roatiy  times  over,  and 
sent  them  my  love,  and  thought  of  them  all  the 
way  here."  ,  • 

How  foolish  of  jrou  I "  oried  Kate  ;  '*  what's  the 
good  of  travelling  if  your  mind  is  in  Elmdale  all 
the  time?" 

Nevertheless  Eobert  forwarded  both  messages 
conscientiously,  in  a  letter  from  London  to  "  The 
Stepping  Stones; "  and  they  were  thought  of  sadly 
afterwards,  when  it  was  known  that  Kate  would 
never  come  back  to  Elmdale  to  tell  the  story  of 
her  married  life,  and  no  friend  or  sister  hoped  to 
see  again  the  gentle  face  of  Agnes  in,  the  home  she 
had  regretfully  left. 

{To  hecmtinued^ 


FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY. 

BY  PAUL  BENISON. 

IT  was  near  an  hour  after  midnifjht,  but  two 
naen  were  still  sitting  conversing  in  the  smok- 
ing-room of  the  Elephant  club.  This  quiet  and 
comfortable  establishment  was  situated  in  a 
square  at  the  West-end,  and  numbered,  amongst 
i^  members,  many  who  had  been  more  or  less 
connected  with  India  or  the  colonies.  The 
principal  speaker  was  a  man  of  forty  or  there* 
abouts,  with  good  features,  short  dark  hair  just 
salted  with  grey,  dark  moustache  and  a  strong 
active  frame ;  the  other,  a  large  bony  Scotchman, 
much  older,  with  a  bald  head  encircled  by  a  fringe 
of  sandy  hair,  light  eyebrows,  light  eyelashes, 
thin  light  whiskers  and  a  broad,  red  face.  The 
first  was  George  Woodford  and  the  second  Dr. 
Maclachlan. 

"You  know,  Mac,"  said  George,  "about  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  in  my  family — every- 
body knows  about  them,  of  course ;  they  were  m 
the  law  reports.  Well,  well,  I  cannot  be  surprised 
at  my  father  having  been  alienated  from  me,  but 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  did  his  best 
to  provide  for  me.  It  was  in  the  old  days  of  the 
Directors,  though  their  time  was  nearly  up,  and 
he  got  nie  a  nomination  and  I  went  to 
Haileybury,  and  so  in  due  course  to  India.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that.  He  never  wrote, 
and  I  had  certainly  been  given  to  understand 
that  no  share  in  his  possessions  was  destined  for 
me.  And  when  I  came  home  on  furlough  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  his  natural  son,  Henry 
Delatouche,  was  hving  in  the  house  with  him. 
But  the  old  man  consented  to  see  me,  and  I  made 
up  to  him,  and  paid  him  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Ble  was  afraid  of  Henry,  but  he  told  me  privately 
one  day  that  he  should  make  another  will.  H!e 
should  leave  me  a  third  of  his  money  and  the 
villa  at  Eastbourne;  but  the  other  two-thirds, 
and  his  place.  Bed  Knights,  and  the  Grosvenor 
Square  house  were  to  go  to  Henry.  I  swear  ha 
said  all  that.  It  was  not  for  me  to  claim  more ; 
under  the  circumstances  I  was  glad  to  get  any- 
thing. However,  since  his  death,  no  such  will  has 
been  found.  I  don't  like  Henry — that  is  to  say  I 
have  no  deep  affection  for  him.  I  think  him  a 
nasty,  foreign,  oasino-haunting,  curled  son  of  a 
hussy ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  do  any- 
thing dishonourable.    I  don't  suspect  him  of 


having  destroyed  the  will ;  it  was  probably  put 
away  out  of  his  sight  and  has  been  lost.  And  by 
iJie  earlier  will,  Henry  is^lord  of  all.  However, 
the  old  butler,  Andrews,  who  was  attached  to  my 
mother,  and  says  there  were  faults  on  both  sides, 
has  a  recollection  of  being  summoned  to  witness 
the  signing  of  a  will,  and  declares  that  poor  Fred 
Sheridan  was  present  too.  And  if  Fred  could  be 
found,  he  doubtless  might  throw  light  on  the 
whole  thing.  But  then,  ubi  gentium  ?  where  U 
Fred  ?   Night  has  closed  around  him ! 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  doctor ;  "I  mind  me  of 
his  story.   It  was  a  bad  business." 

"  The  most  amusing  fellow  out — handsome^ 
gentlemanly,  attractive :  holding  a  good  Govern- 
ment appointment  too — bound  to  getoa.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  smash?  Lost,  forgotten, 
obliterated  from  the  public  memory.  Too  bad  for 
a  by-word — never  mentioned." 

"Hoot,  man,"  said  the  other;  "it  is  simple  in- 
sanity prompts  these  things." 

"  Now  jrou  are  an  old  chum,"  continued  George, 
"  and  I  will  tell  you  a  curious  thing.  Have  you 
heard — that  I  am,  perhaps,  about  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  was  told,  and  a  very  aristocrat- 
ical  union,  tod." 

'*  I  don't  say  very  much  about  it,  because  the 
match  is  not  plain  sailing  yet.  But  listen  :  Lady 
Lucy  Harley  was  engaged,  when  she  was  still  in 
her  teens,  to  this  very  Fred  Sheridan,  but  her 
people,  who  are  a  grasping  lot,  broke  it  off.  They 
say  he  never  got  over  the  disappointment.  That 
was  twelve  years  ago.  Lady  Lucy  is  now  of  an 
age  more  suitable  for  a  man  entering  his  ninth 
lustrum.  But  the  family  are  giving  me  trouble, 
— declaring  there  is  not  money  enough.  Now  is 
it  not  a  coincidence  that  the  man  who  aspired 
himself  to  the  girl's  love  should  be  the  person  who 
alone  perhaps  m  the  world,  could  give  ner  a  help- 
ing hand  to  another  husband." 

"  Ay,  you  may  say  so,  it  i«  strange,"  remarked 
the  doctor  "  but  the  world.is  full  of  strange  things." 
He  was  thinking  of  his  own  private  inclination 
to  join  his  fate  with  that  of  tne  landlady  at  his 
lodgings ;  but  even  the  last  glass  of  whisky  and 
water  could  not  wring  that  secret  from  his  cautious 
nature,  and  though  uie  conversation  lasted  longer, 
he  made  no  disclosures.  At  length  the  two  iriends 
rose ;  they  had  survived  all  but  one  old  man,  who 
was  fast  asleep  in  an  arm-chair  with  a  dead  cigar 
in  his  hand,  and  his  pocket-handkerchief  spread 
over  his  face.  They  were  both  going  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  Jermyn  Street,  near  which  their  respective 
apartments  were  situated,  and  so  passed  out  into 
Bond  Street,  which  was  close  at  hand.  They 
pE^ed  the  deserted  pavements ;  an  occasional  han- 
som— a  policeman,  or  a  cat— alone  disturbed  the 
solitude.  Their  own  voices  seemed  to  echo  back 
from  the  houses  opposite.  The^  had  got  as  far 
as  a  weU-known  hotel,  when  noiselessly  advano- 
ing — evidently  shod  in  india-rubber  goloshes 
— a  tall  figure  wrapt  in  a  cloak,  and  with  a  som- 
brera  hat  drawn  over  his  brow,  passed,  keeping 
close  to  the  wall.  He  was  near  the  turn  into  a 
side  street,  and  was  gone  in  an  instant  out  of 
sightb 

"  I  saw  the  face — I  cannot  be  mistaken," 
muttered  Woodford,  and  without  explaining  him- 
self, he  deserted  his  friend  and  went  in  pursuit. 

The  dark  figure  was  soon  caught  up,  but  so  per- 
fectly silent  were  its  steps,  that  there  was  some- 
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ting'  tinea rthly  in  the  smooth  rapid  movement, 
which  8oon  carried  the  walker  into  one  of  those 
covered  passages  a  short  cut  occasionally  involves. 
And  in  this  secluded  place  Woodford  ventured  to 
pull  the  cloak,  and  say  iu  an  undertone,  "  Sheridan 
— 1  recognize  you.  1  will  respect  your  incognito, 
but  for  heaven^s  sake  allow  me  a  few  minutes' 
conversation.* ' 

**  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  other,  turning 
round  calmly,  **  the  name  is  Stokes." 

•*  And  mine — Woodford — George  Woodford." 

"  It  may  be  so.  But  there  is  some  confusion. 
We  are  strangers." 

**  Fred,  I  will  swear  to  your  voice." 

**  You  are  under  a  delusion." 

George  was  earnest,  hut  the  figure  was  obsti- 
nate, and  it  euded  in  the  latter  taking  a  counter 
from  his  pocket,  and  giving  it  to  Greorge — 

'*  Call,  if  you  will,  at  uiat  address,  and  proof 
can  be  given  you  that  you  are  in  error." 

And  with  this  final  discouragement,  the  figure 
hurried  off,  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  When 
Woodford  arrived  at  his  lodgings,  he  examined 
the  counter,  and  found  it  an  ivory  one,  with 
^  Stokes,  50,  Aylesbury  Eoad,"  on  the  face,  and  on 
the  reverse,  *'  Admit  the  bearer." 

The  next  day  he  started  0%  determined  to 
follow  the  clue  he  had  obtained ;  cabbed  it  as  far 
as  the  Marble  Arch,  and  then  proceeded  on  foot 
to  No.  50,  Aylesbury  Road,  which  was  not  at  any 
great  distance.  The  number  was  placed  on  a 
door  just  filling  the  space  between  two  shops,  and 
beneath  was  a  plate,  marked  Stohes,  Miniature 
Painter,  On  ringing,  Woodford  was  admitted 
to  a  passage  leading  into  a  glass  bureau,  where 
were  specimens  of  framed  minatures  lyin^  about, 
and  a  comely  blonde  woman  sitting,  working  with 
her  needle. 

**  Do  you  wish  to  see  Mr.  Stokes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  do,"  replied  George,  taking 
the  ivory  counter  from  his  pocket.  "I  want,  at 
least^  to  see  a  tall  man  I  met  in  the  night." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  woman,  changing  colour  a  little, 
"  you,  are  calling  on  our  tenant.  I  will  go  and 
inquire  if  you  can  be  admitted."  And  smiling,  she 
added  **  BCe  uses  our  private  view  counters." 

She  was  absent  some  minutes,  and  then  said,  as 
she  entered — 

Please  to  step  this  way." 

The  blonde  female  passed  before  him  through 
the  back  of  the  bureau,  and  down  a  covered  glass 
and  iron  passage  to  a  small  pavilion.  This  stood 
in  a  garden,  where  was  one  fair- sized  tree  and 
many  shrubs,  all  well  washed  and  kept  in  health. 
And  the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  enclosure  sepa- 
rated it  from  a  disused  graveyard,  where  there 
were  several  other  trees  in  sight.  The  pavilion 
was  two-storied,  and  had  a  projecting  verandah, 
giving  it  rather  an  Oriental  look,  and  in  a  room 
on  the  ground-fioor  a  man  sat  painting.  Bather 
a  long-naired,  untidy-looking  fellow,  but  he  rose 
very  civilljr  as  Woodford  approached,  and  led  the 
way  upstairs  to  a  door  at  which  he  knocked. 

'the  figure  of  the  previous  night  responded  to 
the  summons,  but  dressed  very  plainly  in  a 
velveteen  coat  and  shepherd-plaid  trousers ;  not 
devoid,  however,  of  that  nameless  distinction 
which  enables  some  people  to  look  becoming  and 
attractive  even  in  the  simplest  attire. 

The  room  was  prettily  adorned  with  works  of 
art ;  a  piano  stood  on  one  side,  and  there  were 
several  comfortable  arm-chairs  available. 


Sheridan  no  longer  attempted  subterfuge.  He 
quietly  said— 

"  How  are  you,  George  ?  We  have  not  met  for 
a  long  time.  I  only  walk  at  midnight.  I  see  no 
one  scarcely  now." 

"  I  woula  not  have  intruded  on  your  seclusion, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  important  matter,  in  which 
you  alone  can  assist  me.'* 

Woodford  then  explained  how  his  expectations 
had  been  disappointed,  how  his  father  had  cer- 
tainly led  him  to  believe  that  some  poi*tion  of  the 
property  would  be  bequeathed  to  himself,  and 
how  the  old  merchant  had  distinctly  indicated 
his  intention  of  writing  a  second  will.  Could 
Sheridan  throw  any  light  on  the  point,  whether 
such  a  document  had  or  had  not  been  exe- 
cuted P 

"  I  remember  perfectly,"  said  the  other,  "  that 
your  father  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  deter- 
mined that  you  would  succeed  to  a  portion  of  his 
wealth.  And  I  can  recall  an  evening  when  I  was 
sitting  with  him  in  his  library,  and  he  rang  for 
Andrews,  saying  he  would  serve  tor  the  second 
witness,  and  in  our  presence  he  signed  a  document. 
It  was  a  printed  form,  and  he  had  clearly,  but  in 
few  words,  made  a  redistribution  of  his  property 
— the  bulk  to  Mr.  Delatouche,  but  a  certain  portion 
to  yourself.  He  did  not  wish  Mr.  Delatouche  to 
know  of  it,  and  he  said  he  would  |>ut  the  will  by 
in  a  place  for  the  present,  of  which  some  little 
catch-word  would  remind  him.  I  remember  at 
the  time  thinking  there  was  some  ingenuity  in 
this  artifice  to  prevent  mislaying  it,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  further. 
Your  father  very  possibly  moved  it  afterwards  to 
some  fitter  place.  At  any  rate,  I  can  say  no 
more." 

Woodford  urged  most  earnestly  that  he  should 
visit  the  library,  in  the  hope  that  the  sight  of  the 
room  might  aid  him  to  recollect  where  the  old 
merchant  had  placed  the  document.  Henry  Dela- 
touche and  his  wile  were  away,  and  the  house 
entirely  in  charge  of  Andrews.  Access  could  be 
easily  obtained.  Sheridan  might  be  taken  at 
night,  and  no  one  would  be  in  the  least  the 
wiser. 

But  Sheridan  was  very  unwilling  to  accede  to 
this  request ;  pleaded  his  hermit  habits ;  urged 
that  he  was  completely  dead  to  London  life ;  that 
his  career  in  society  had  ended  and  he  could  not 
visit)  without  distressing  emotion,  a  scene  where 
he  had  once  spent  happy  days.  He  displayed  all 
the  earnest  obstinacy  which  a  solitary  hfe  en- 
genders :  the  nerves  rendering  any  new  departure 
alarming  and  irksome.  Eut  Woodford  was  deter- 
mined to  play  a  bold  game ;  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  exciting  feelings  of  jealousy  and  rancour.  He 
said  straight  out,  abruptly  : 

"  Sheridan,  you  remember  Lady  Lucy  Harley  P" 

The  poor  man's  countenance  was  transfigured 
with  pain  for  a  moment. 

"  Remember  her  ?  "  he  cried,  **  that  I  should  ever 
be  asked  such  a  question !  " 

**  She  was  sincerely  attached  to  another,"  said 
Woodford,  scarcely  able  to  enunciate,  "  but  the 
fates  forbade,  and  now  she  is  going — to  marry 
me." 

There  was  perfect  silence  ;  a  little  French  clock 
on  the  chimney-piece  gently  tinkled  the  passing 
quarter. 

At  length  Sheridan  got  up,  and  with  tears  no 
longer  to  be  repressed,  took  Woodford's  hand. 
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"  You  are  worthy  of  her,  and  may  heaven  bless 
you  both  for  her  saJEe." 

Greorge  then  explained  further  how,  through  the 
rapacity  of  her  relations,  great  difficulties  were 
bemg  raised  on  the  score  of  paucity  of  money,  and 
if,  therefore,  he  himself  were  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  his  father's  wealth,  it  was  urgent  he  should  be 
certified  of  it. 

Sheridan  was  no  longer  recnsant. 

•*  For  old  days/'  he  said,  "  I  will  make  an  effort. 
It  is  just  posnible  my  memory  may  be  refreshed 
by  the  features  of  the  very  spot,  where  your  father 
mentioned  how  he  should  remember  the  place  in 
which  he  had  put  the  document.  But  even  then 
he  may  have  moved  it — a  thousand  things  may 
have  happened — yet,  never  mind — I  will  go." 

You  are  placing  me  under  a  great  obligation, 
Fred/'  cried  Woodford. 

'*  For  one  night  only  I  will  return  into  former 
scenes/'  Sheridan  said.  "I  will  dine  with  you, 
and  afterwards  visit  your  father's  house." 

The  difficulties  of  the  plan  were  discussed,  and 
at  last  it  was  settled  that  the  dinner  should  be 
somewhere  in  the  city — where  Sheridan  was  not 
likely  to  be  recognized — and  that  all  transits 
should  be  effected  iu  a  carriage.  Andrews  was 
communicated  with,  and  promised  to  be  quite 
ready  to  receive  his  two  visitors,  about  ten  at 
night.  On  his  walk  home,  as  he  thought  of  the 
dinner  part  of  the  arrangement,  George  asked 
himself :  Can  I  sit  at  the  table  with  this  man  ? 
No  crime  had  been  committed  at  which  human 
nature  revolts,  though  the  offence  was  of  a 
character  society  could  not  overlook.  And  then 
the  very  ostracism  had  afforded  ample  time  for 
repentance;  and  the  place,  it  might  be  hoped, 
had  bpen  sought  bitterly,  and  with  tears — and  if 
God  could  forgive,  could  not  he  ? 

An  evening  or  two  afterwards,  as  arranged  by 
letter,  George  drove  in  a  comfortable  roomy  closed 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  and  with  a 
hired  lootman  in  attendance — to  No.  50  Ayles- 
bury Road.  Shortly  after  the  bell  was  rung,  a 
dark  figure  appeared  in  cloak  and  slouched  hat, 
but  when^  once  in  the  vehicle,  those  equipments 
were  stripped  off,  and  Sheridan  appearea  as  the 
inimitable  Fred,  in  evening  costume.  There  was 
doubtless  something  out  of  mode  in  the  cut  of  his 
clothes,  but  they  had  once  been  superbly  made, 
and  the  Gibus  the  least  thought  on  one  side,  and  the 
white  zinnia  of  the  autumn  season  resting  on  its 
fern  leaves,  recalled  the  familiar  form  that  had 
stood  up  in  the  opera  stalls,  and  returned  the 
bright  looks  from  many  of  the  encircling  boxes. 
The  restaurant  in  Fleet  Street  could,  of  course,  in 
some  respects,  only  offer  an  adumbration  of  a 
club  dinner ;  but  viands  and  wines  were  respecta- 
ble ;  and  as  the  meal  was  partaken  of,  at  Fred's 
particular  request,  in  the  public  room,  some 
curiosity  was  excited  as  to  who  the  two  could  be. 
As  they  drove  afterwards  along  the  crowded  and 
brilliantly  lighted  thoroughfares  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  Shendan  watched  the  passers-by  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  lightly  touched  on  any  pecu- 
liarities observed,  with  much  of  his  former  good- 
tempered  wit.  They  were  admitted  to  the  old  mer- 
chant's house  by  Andrews,  and  the  unwonted  visi- 
tant seemed  touched  by  the  remembered  place, and 
yet  more  by  the  respect  paid  him  by  the  kind-hearted 
butler,  who  made  no  difference  in  his  demeanour  from 
the  old  days.   There  was  a  solitary  lamp  on  the 


stairs ;  but  when  the  boudoir  next  to  the  library 
was  reached  it  was  found  completely  illuminated 
and  a  sparkling  little  fire  burning,  and  the  library 
was  similarly  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  possible. 
Andrews  had  provided  coffee ;  and  after  the  two 
intruding  guests  had  lit  cigarettes,  they  passed 
into  the  library.  Andrews  was  summoned  to  aid, 
and  the  old  grey-headed  fellow  seemed  quite 
excited. 

"  Let  us  recall  thecircumstances/'  said  Sheridan. 
"  Mr.  Woodford,  your  father,  George,  was  of  course 
in  the  arm-chair  by  that  comer,  and  the  will  was 
ready  in  this  drawer  of  the  table,  and  we  signed 
here  on  the  table  itself.  And  your  father  said  '1 
don't  want  Mr.  Delatouche  to  know  of  this :  it 
must  be  put  aside  for  a  time/  and  then — where 
on  earth  aid  he  place  it  ?  and  what  was  the  catch- 
word he  meant  to  remember  the  hiding-place  by? 
Forgotten !  I  could  not  tell  you  for  a  thousand 
pounds." 

**  I  do  not  remember  any  catchword,"  said  the 
butler ;  "  but  I  have  a  hazy  sort  of  idea  he  slipped 
it  into  a  book." 

"  Invaluable  Andrews ! "  cried  Fred,  "  that  hint 
is  worth  gold.  Yes,  yes,  there  was  a  book.  Could  it 
have  been  a  Testament  recalling  the  idea  of  testa- 
*  ment  ?  No,  that  was  not  it.  Let  us  light  these 
hand  candlesticks  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  look 
at  the  backs  of  books." 

This  was  done  and  George  and  Sheridan  ex- 
amined some  of  the  higher  shelves,  whilst  the  butler 
put  on  his  spectacles  and  spelt  out  the  ^ilt  letters 
close  at  hand.  Some  minutes  went  by  in  silence, 
when  Fred  suddenly  called  out "  Eureka,  Eureka." 
He  was  standing  on  a  small  set  of  steps,  but  he 

i'umped  down,  with  a  volume  in  his  hand— and  as 
le  opened  it  to  show  the  full  title  abridged  on 
the  back,  a  folded  paper  fell  out. 

The  book  was  marked  outside  "  The  Freedom  of 
the  TFiW,"  and  was  indeed  the  celebrated  treatise 
by  the  American  metaphysician,  Jonathan 
Edwards ;  and  sure  enough,  still  undisturbed,  as 
when  the  testator  had  placed  it  there,  was  the 
document  securing  to  George  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  old  man  had  strictly  kept  his  word: 
a  third  of  the  money  and  the  house  at  Eiistboume 
were  left  to  his  legitimate  son.  Woodford  was  of 
course  greatly  excited,  and  anxious  to  get  away, 
but  Sheridan  lingered.  "It  is  for  this  night 
only,"  he  murmured.  They  re-entered  the  boudoir. 
George  sat  down  to  examine  the  will  more  closelyi 
the  other  opened  the  piano. 

He  was  very  musical,  and  sang  charmingly. 
First  he  played  the  TTein,  Weih  und  Gesang 
waltz,  and  then  he  tried  the  famous  tenor  air  in 
"Martha"— JroppaH;  buttowards  theendhis  voice 
faltered,  and  he  rather  abruptly  closed  the  instru- 
ment.  Then  he  came  gently  up  to  his  companion, 
still  absorbed,  and  said— 
**  Have  YOU  a  photograph  P  "  . 
George  had  a  coloured  one  of  Lady  Lucy  in 
pocket-book,  and  was  glad  to  show  it. 

Sheridan  stood  by  the  fire  gazing  at  it,  then  re- 
turned it,  and  said — 

"  Come  away  ;  it  is  all  over.'* 
They  returned  to  No.  50,  Aylesbury  Road,  and 
Fred  waved  his  farewell  from  the  door,  amioBt 
his  friend's  reiterated  thanks.  Woodford  dismissed 
the  carriage  in  St.  James*  Street,  and  hastening 
to  old  Maclachlan's  lodgings,  heard  from  the  land- 
lady that  the  doctor  was  in  bed. 
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I  most  awake  him ;  I  have  news,"  cried  George, 
and  rushed  up  into  his  chamber. 

The  sleeper  had  a  night-cap  pulled  quite  over 
his  ears,  and  sat  up  bewildered  with  the  sudden 
disturbance. 

"  Hoot,  man  !  is  the  house  a-fire  P  "  said  he ;  but 
as  he  gradually  understood  the  intelligence,  he 
was  sincerely  delighted  at  the  discovery. 

When  exclamations  had  exhausted  themselves, 
the  old  boy  remarked  drily  enough — 

"  It's  well  you  waked  me.  1  was  dreaming  I 
was  to  be  married  myself." 

It  turned  out  in  the  end  that  Henry  Delatouohe 
became  amenable  to  amicable  arrangements,  and 
no  law  proceedings  were  necessary. 

When  matters  were  becoming  very  bright, 
George  felt  drawn  to  call  again  at  No.  60,  and  see 
if  he  could  do  anything  for  one  who  had  so  bene- 
fited him. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  glass  bureau.  Mrs. 
Stokes  was  sitting  there  amongst  the  miniatures. 
George  asked  for  his  friend. 

"  Ah !  he  has  left  us,"  she  cried ;  "  and  very 
sorry  we  were  to  lose  him.  Whatever  may  have 
happened  in  other  days,  he  was  always  kindly  and 
pleasant  when  here.  His  habits  were  peculiar, 
but  that  was  his  look  out ;  he  was  good  to  us." 

"  Has  he  taken  new  lodgings  ?  " 

The  woman  smiled  peculiarly. 

"  No,  sir ;  not  exactly  that.  He  has  become  a 
lay-brother,  and  is  with  the  Frandscaas  out  Strat- 
ford way." 
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CHAPTZE  VIL 
<*I  CANNOT  TELL  UBB.** 

**  T>  UT,"  I  remonstrated,  endeavouring— though 

J3  convinced  by  Pastel's  earnest  assertion — 
to  be  incredulous,  "  she  was  killed  and  you  at- 
tended the  inquest  and  identified  her." 

"  So  I  did,**  he  answered,  "  and  I  must  have 
been  strangely  deluded — that  woman  could  not 
have  been  my  wife,  I  will  never  believe  other  than 
that  I  did  distinctly  see  a  woman  in  that  railway 
carriage,  and  that  she  disappeared  when  the  train 
was  in  motion.  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into 
a'^y  argument  psychological  or  physiological,  it  is 
a  great  mystery  to  me.  But  I  have  seen  my  wife 
as  recently  as  yesterday,  spoken  to  her,  and  I  am 
nut  mistaken.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  What  can  I 
do  ?  How  am  I  to  acquaint  my — Janet  F — I  can- 
not tell  her." 

His  agitation  as  he  reached  this  point  was  great, 
he  was  almost  convulsed  with  despair.  I  was 
silent,  it  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  contretemps. 
What  to  advise,  what  to  say  I  knew  not,  and  I 
realized  that  Pastel  was  looking  to  mo  for  a  solu- 
tion and  help  to  bridge  over  the  difficulty. 

"  Your  present  wue  cannot  hold  you  guilty 
under  th^  circumatauces,  nor  your  first  one 


responsible,*'  I  said  with  slow  deliberation.  "  My 
dear  fellow,  I  think  the  best  thing  is  to  screw  your 
courage  to  the  sticking  point  and  confide  the  story 
to  her — make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  It  is  regret- 
table  now  that  she  has  been  kept  so  much  in  the 
dark.  She  would  have  met  the  dilemma  better. 
But  make  the  best  of  it— tell  her  all." 

"  I  cannot,"  he  said  despairiuffly. 

"Am  I  to  tell  her?"  I  asked  him  gently,  the 
inspiration  coming  after  some  moments  of  mental 
fogginess. 

"  If  you  would,  Lawless  P  "  he  returned  grate- 
fully. 

•*  I  will.  The  sooner  she  is  told  the  better,**  I 
said  decidedly ;  "  let  us  return.  By-the-by,  Pastel, 
have  you  been  threatened  in  any  way  ?  " 

"  Noshe  is  in  a  bad  way,  1  think.  But  she 
has  been  cognisant  of  my  movements  some  time, 
I  fancy.*' 

Then  how  did  it  all  come  about  P  How  did  you 
get  to  know  where  she  was  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  message  from  her,  and  so  worded  that 
I  darD  not  refuse  to  go.  It  was  like  a  message 
from  the  grave.  At  the  first  I  was  puzzled, 
then  the  naked  truth  flashed  across  my  mind  

I  remembered  Pastel's  long  cherished  hope. 

**  And  have  you  any  tidings— of  the  child  P  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  tremulously. 

**  My  poor  dear  friend — what  of  her  ?  *' 

"  I  shall  never  sell  those  pictures,  Lawless,  my 
patient  little  model  was  my  own  child," 

**  Will  she  be  restored  to  you  ?  *' 

**  No — I  try  to  think  it  is  as  well  so.  She  must 
have  died  shortly  after  she  sat  to  me.  Oh,  Law- 
less," sobbed  Pastel,  **  had  I  but  followed  mv  in- 
stincts, I  felt  drawn  to  her,  she  might  have  oeeu 
rescued — she  might  have  been  snatched  from 
death.    Ob,  Lawless,  I  am  an  unhappy  man !  *' 

"  And  your  wife,  what  of  her  life  ?  Nay,  Pastel, 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  you,*'  I  added,  with 
compunction. 

She  has  spoken  of  .it  but  little  ;  she  tried  to 
return  to  her  old  way  of  life,  but  she  met  with 
but  scant  encouragement.  A  vagabond  s  life — 
I  only  knew  her  by  her  voice,  she  is  a  dreadful 
wreck." 

We  had  reached  Pastel's  door. 

"  Will  you  tell  her  then  P  "  he  asked  me. 

"  Yes.  Now,  Pastel,  do  not  be  far  away,"  I 
urged,  "  I  shall  call  you  in  a  few  moments." 

"  But  what  will  you  advise  us  to  do  F  "  he  asked 
anxiously,  detaining  me  a  moment ;  "  she  cannot 
exist  long,'*  he  murmured  reflectively. 

"  Wait  for  the  turn  of  events,**  I  said  encourag- 
inly ;  **  I  am  to  have  carte  blanche  ?  *' 

He  nodded  with  quick  comprehension. 

Thus  armed  1  felt  that  I  had  a  less  difficult 
mission. 


CHAPTER  vm. 

KO  IMPZDniENT. 

Janet  had  been  in  great  suspense  I  could  tell  by 
her  expression.  Seeing  roe  return  alone,  her 
thoughts  went  anxiously  to  her  husband. 

You  have  left  him  P  "  she  cried  with  palpitat- 
ing heart  and  reproachfully ;  "  oh,  you  snould 
not  have  done  that.  Where  is  he  P  "  she  cried 
vehemently,  "  I  must  go  in  search  of  him." 
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"  Hush, my  dear  madam,"  I  replied  reassuringly, 
"  lie  is  safe,  he  is  not  far  away.  He  has  asked  me 
to  come  in  and  pave  the  way  for  him.  Pray  be 
seated,  and  do  not  be  anxions,  there  is  no  real 
canse  for  anxiety  I  think.  I  am  sure  you  will  feel 
for  him,"  I  said  nurriedly.  My  sentences  followed 
one  on  the  heels  of  another  in  quick  succession. 
I  began  to  feel  scarcely  eq  aal  to  my  task. 

She  sat  down  reluctantly.  I  can  scarcely  call 
to  mind  my  prologue,  but  I  believe  I  began  by 
acquainting  her  with  particulars  of  her  husoand  s 
eany  life  that  she  had. but  imperfectly  known.  I 
could  see  that  she  was  deeply  interested,  perhaps 
wondering  why  I  should  be  deputed  to  enter  into 
such  minutisB,  perhaps  a  little  resentful  that  she 
should  not  have  gained  so  much  from  her  husband's 
lips.  But  Pastel's  wife  was  not  demonstrative. 
Sne  never  interrupted  me  to  question  any  state- 
ment that  I  made  or  any  inference  that  I  drew. 
When  I  reached  the  climacteric  she  was  terribly 
startled,  for  I  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  episode 
of  the  inquest.  I  waited  a  moment  for  ner  to 
speak,  but  she  continued  silent. 

"You  cannot  bear  resentment P"  I  queried 
hesitatingly — "  poor  fellow,  it  has  been  a  terrible 

shock  to  him  ** 

"  No,"  she  answered  promptly, "  why  should  I P 
But  what  is  to  be  done  r  She  cannot  come  here— 
but  she  has  most  right  here  P  " 

As  this  dawned  upon  her,  Janet's  distress 
became  only  too  manifest.  She  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  no  longer  Pastel's  wife. 
She  perhaps  had  the  most  divme,  but  the  other 
had  the  more  legal  claim. 

**  No,  no,"  I  answered  her  qnickly,  "  that  is  out 
of  the  question  " — I  was  almost  inclined  to  smile 
at  Janet's  consternation  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  She  had  not  oeen  so  mucn  moved, 
until  it  dawned  upon  her  that  it  was  she  who  must 
be  regarded  as  the  usurper.  "Your  husband," 
said  I  with  a  smile, "  has  no  intention  of  resigning 
you,  such  a  thing  has  not  occurred  to  him.  He 
will  not  do  so  whatever  is  brought  to  bear 
against  him.  His  only  fear  has  been  that  you 
should  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  foolish  of  him,"  interrupted  she ; 
**  go  to  him,  Mr.  Lawless,  and  brin^  him  in ! — 
Why  did  he  not  tell  me  of  all  this  miserable 
business  ?  There  is  nothing  to  forgive — oh  !  why 
has  he  been  so  reticent  P  That  horrid  woman,  to 
leave  him  as  she  did.  Oh,  fetch  my  poor  husband 
in  !  "  she  cried  excitedly — "  I  cannot  endured  the 
thought  of  his  suffering  through  dread  of  me." 

Janet  almost  pushed  me  out  of  the  room. 

Pastel  trembled  with  relieved  feeling  when  I 
touched  his  arm. 

"  It  is  as  I  said.  Pastel ;  your  wife  only  wishes 
that  you  had  taken  heart  of  grace  and  gone  to 
her." 

"  Ah,  Lawless,  I  have  you  to  thank,"  was  all 
he  said. 

Poor  foolish  fellow!  he  had  no  idea  how 
blundering  an  ambassador  I  had  shown  myself 
to  be.  He  had  to  thank  Janet's  natural  sang 
froidt  her  quick  apprehension,  and  good  sense, 
rather  than  any  tact  displayed  by  me." 

"  Will  you  come  in  P  "  he  asked  me. 

"No,"  I  said.  "Why  should  I?  I  have  an 
idea  that  I  should  be  m  the  way.  Pastel,  the 
tifth  wheel  of  a  coach  " 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  down  again  to  see  after 


lier,**  he  murmured  to  himself  with  a  shiver  of 
repugnance.    "  It  is  my  duty." 

"Pastel,  cannot  you  let  me  goP"  I  appealed 
quickly.  "You  stay  where  you  are.  Give  me 
the  address." 

He  needed  no  pressing.  I  started  when  he 
named  the  street. 

"  Good  heavens,  Pastel !  are  you  sure  P  " 

"  If  you  shrink  from  going,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
have  no  right  to  impose  such  a  service  upon  yoa ; 
in  fact,  I  don't  thiuK  1  ought  to  accept  any  offer 
from  you  to  go.*' 

"  But  I  will  go.  If  she  asks  for  you,  why,  I 
must  come  back  for  you— say,  if  she  is  in  ex- 
tremis,*' 

When  Pastel's  door  closed  upon  me,  I  felt 
myself  committed  to  an  unpalatable  undertaking. 
I  nave  a  tendency  to  impetuously  offer  myself  for 
any  service  if  my  fear  and  heart  be  caught.  I 
say  it  without  egotism.  I  weigh  matters  when  I 
am  committed.  Now  I  paused  to  reflect.  Before 
setting  out  on  my  quest  I  considered  it  unwise 
to  venture  in  such  reeking  quarters  on  an  empty 
stomach.  It  was  a  veritable  Alsatia,  and  on  a 
full  stomach  one  is  not  so  prone  to  see  a  mis- 
creant in  every  tramp.  I  entered  a  restaurant 
and  ordered  some  solid  refreshment  The  inner 
man  recruited,  my  courage  mounted  from  my 
shoes,  and  I  briskly  directed  my  footsteps  towards 
the  locality  named  by  Pastel.  It  was  not  a  neigh- 
bourhood I  was  partial  to,  though  I  had  "  done  " 
it,  and  recorded  my  experience  in  those  widely- 
read  papers  in  the  Earwigger — "  Hole  and  Comer 
Adventures."  The  locality  possessed  no  charm 
for  me  in  broad  day,  and  the  street  was  one  of  its 
most  unsavoury.  I  was  anxious  to  be  there 
before  nightfall.  We  specials,  although  we 
explore  unknown  lands,  and  dive  into  curious 
quarters  have  our  likes  and  dislikes,  as  well  ns 
other  men.  We  do  not  count  ourselves  less  fair 
game  for  marauders ;  we  are  sus()iciouB  of  certain 
physiognomies  and  certain  sidling  movements, 
but  we  cultivate  our  tact,  assume  a  coolness  we 
don't  always  possess,  and  have  always  ready  a 
most  civil  tongue  and  open,  guileless  countenance, 
the  latter  to  assume  a  sinister  aspect  as  occasion 
requires. 

1  knew  that  I  should  feel  considerably  relieved 
when  my  task  was  accomplished.  Now,  had 
Pastel  been  in  my  shoes,  he  would  have  walked 
briskly  into  the  very  teeth  of  danger,  his  head  erect, 
his  soul  unsuspicious  of  the  evil  that  has  dwelt  in 
the  heart  of  man  since  the  days  of  Cain.  If  an 
anxious  soul  had  whispered  "  caution in  his  ear, 
he  would  have  looked  down  with  a  confident  smile 
upon  the  timorous  urger.  I  could  have  requisi- 
tioned a  policeman,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
always  wisdom  or  politic  to  put  a  member  of  the 
Force  to  that  trouble.  It  is  showing  the  red  rag 
to  the  bull.  My  programme  is  to  look  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  to  have  my  eyes  at  the 
back  of  my  head,  and  my  ears  on  the  alert.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  street  Pastel  gave 
me,  and  the  house  bearing  the  number  I  duly 
reached.  I  knocked,  with  some  indecision,  I  con- 
fess, and  when  the  door  was  opened  cautiously, 
stated  my  business  with  some  hang-fire  em- 
phasis. 

"  Faith,  I  thocht  yez  was  the  docther  come  too 
late,"  replied  an  unmistakeable  Irish  voice.  '*  Och, 
yez  cornea  from  the  gintlemau  as  was  hereyisthcr* 
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day,  power  to  him.  She's  gone,  poor  crathur ;  I 
tould  the  gintleman  she  wasn't  for  long.  Would 
yez  like  to  see  her,  sorr  P  " 

I  was  at  first  disposed  to  decline ;  but  on  second 
thought  I  judged  it  as  well  to  enter,  and  leave 
little  room  for  doubt. 

I  came  down  the  crazy  stairs  feeling  that  I  had 
done  what  I  could.  I  had  certainly  seen  a  woman 
dead,  but  though  I  had  had  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  Pastel's  first  wife,  I  could  not  recognize 
in  the  Drematurely-aged  face  that  now  was  sacred 
in  deatn,  the  woman  I  had  known  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

I  did  not  take  the  same  route  back — ^there  was 
no  necessity  that  I  should.  I  hastened  back  to 
my  own  domicile.  Some  one  might  hare  come  up 
for  me.  From  my  rooms  I  despatched  a  note  to 
Pastel 

"  My  Dear  Pastel,"  (I  wrote)—"  There  is  no 
longer  any  cause  for  inquietude.  She  was  dead 
when  I  reached  the  house.  I  went  up,  but  as  I 
could  not  recognize  her  I  think  you  should  go 
down  again  to  be  fully  assured. 

•*  Yours, 

••B.  Lawless." 

I  fancied  that  I  had  done  with  the  Pastels  for  a 
time ;  that  now  with  his  burthen  finally  removed 
from  his  shoalddrSyPastelwouldsettledown.  I  was 
mistaken.  The  following  morning  I  received  a  note 
in  reply  to  mine ;  it  was  not  despairing,  nor  yet  ex- 
uberant ;  it  was  apologetic,  I  thought.  He  wished 
to  see  me  again. 

"Bother.the  fellow!  "  I  thought;  "he  might 
have  come  to  me.  It  miffht  have  been  impossible 
for  me  to  go  to  him :  if  1  were  busy  now,  all  this 
would  make  serious  inroads  on  my  time. 

But  I  had  forgotten.  aU  such  querulousness  by 
the  time  I  reached  Pastel's  door. 

«  Ah,"  said  he,  intercepting  me,  hearing  my 
foot  (I  was  conscious  of  Janet's  retreat),  *^you 
only  are  cogmzant  of  this  wretched  business.  I 
would  have  come  to  you  if  that  would  have  settled 
the  affair.  Well,  to  be  explicit,  for  satisfaction  to 
Janet,  she  and  I  aro  going  before  a  registrar,  and 
we  require  someone.   You  won't  object  P  " 

He  was  rather  shamefaced,  there  was  a  twinkle 
of  comio  bashfulness  in  hia  eyes.  The  cheerful 
expression  in  his  face,  his  cheery  voice  would  have 
persuaded  a  more  obstinate  being  than  I. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  answered  I  with  alacrity,  "  I 
shall  be  most  happy.  We  will  fancy  it  is  your 
silver  wedding." 

And  Janet  appeared  already  bonneted. 

TUS  END. 
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MID  the  forest,  when  summgr  lay  faint  with 
delight. 

Listless  whither,  I  wander'd  alone. 
Through  alley  and  aisle,  though  the  sun  in  the 
height 

Of  his  radiance  meridian  shone ; 
Athwart  bole  and  shade  of  the  dense  colonnade 

Like  to  liffhtning  asleep  slept  each  ray. 
That,  passing  oetween,  had  to  emerald  sheen 

ToQch'd  a  leaf  here  and  there  on  its  way. 


Deep  set  in  a  hoUow,  closed  in  all  around 
From  the  glare  of  the  burnish'd  skies, 

A  motionless  hyaline  fountain  I  found. 

Fringed  with  blossoms  of  glimmering  dyes ; 

By  its  margent  I  lay  me  down,  listless  alway. 
Weary  head  on  my  oillowing  palm, 

Gazing  dreamily  down  the  pure  lymph,  where  my 
own 

Still  visage  reflected  its  calm. 

Softly  and  silent,  as  shadow  of  snow 

Or  of  cloud,  rose  a  Shape  to  the  knoo. 

Spectre  or  Spirit  I  knew  not  nor  know, 
White  it  was  and  a  wonder  to  see ; 

From  the  midst  of  the  lymph,  were  it  siren  or 
nymph, 

Bose,  ana  there,  first  to  last,  it  remain'd, 
And  forefinger  did  raise,  as  directing  my  gaze, 
To  a  mirror  upheld  in  its  hand. 

Yea,  with  never  a  sound  and  no  single  sign. 

Save  only  the  sign  t  have  said, 
linger'd  there,  thing  so  strange,  that  my  wondering 
eyne 

Goul<{  but  look,  as  by  witchery  led ; 
And  lo,  at  a  glance,  I  beheld,  as  in  trance, 

All  within  and  without  of  the  whole 
Mingled  evil  and  good  that  I  would  not  or  would 

Of  my  being,  mind  body  and  soul ! 

I  gazed,  nor  content  nor  confounded  the  while, 

Naught  of  gay  or  of  grave  of  all  there 
Me  so  much  as  did  move  to  a  tear  or  a  smile. 

With  joy  gladden  or  daunt  with  despair. 
Then,  with  changes  grotesque,  from  the  grim  to 
burlesque. 

Began  the  farrago  to  fade, 
Till  never  a  ghost  of  it  all,  in  the  most 

Inner  limbo,  thero  linger'd  unlaid. 

But  the  phantom  remain'd,  still  as  stone  ajs 
before, 

With  never  a  sign  nor  a  sound, 
Not  a  sign,  save  that  finger  upraised,  though  no 
more 

Dwelt  thero  aught  in  the  mystic  profound ; 
Till  a  gleam,  like  the  dawn,  mid  the  darkness  was 
bom, 

And  from  out  the  weird  vacancy  grew 
Visions  fair  and  moro  bright  as  the  day  is  than 
night, 

And  more  pure  as  than  dross  is  the  dew. 

Type  emblem  and  image  of  beauty  and  worth, 

There  reveal'd,  as  at  wave  of  a  wand ; 
All  of  loving  and  noble  and  pure  on  the  earth, 

Mid  the  glow  of  a  glory  beyond. 
Then  I  started,  at  view  thereof  thrill'd  through 
and  through, 
And  a  voice,  to  elate  or  appal, 
"Lo,  of  graces  benign  thou  lain  wouldost  were 
tliine, 

At  whose  will  thine  they  were  all  in  all." 

But  straightway  the  Shade  began  slowly  to  fade. 

As  I  utter'd  sore  piteous  cry, 
"  Shall  my  soul  of  its  yearning  be  ever  allay'd  P 

Show  me  what  I  shall  be  oy  and  by4  " 
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Sank  the  Vision,  with  eyea  on  me  fix'd  glassy- 
wise, 

Empty  eyes,  sad  nor  sweet  to  explore ; 
While  the  mirror,  as  bluiT*d  by  the  breath  of  my 
word, 

Darken'd  over,  went  down — nothing  more. 

Then  I  wander'd  away  and  away — from  the  chill 

Haunted  hollow,  through  sJley  and  glade, 
While  on  either  hand  shone,  sleeping  leven-like 
still, 

Sunny  shafts  round  about  in  the  shade ; 
But  ever  1  heard,  and  oft  hear,  word  for  word, 

And  behold,  all  that  startled  me  there, 
Of  what  more  than  did  seem  more  than  phrenzy  or 
dream, — 

And  1  wonder,  and  yearn,  and  despair ! 

BOBEBT  StEGGALL. 


THE  EBMINE. 

I  will  disdain,  and  from  your  proffers  fly. 
As  from  vile  dirt  the  snowy  ermine. 

COWPEH  here  refers  to  a  pretty  fiction,  still 
current  I  find,  about  this  little  creature,  to 
the  efi'ect  that  it  detests  contact  with  any  im- 
punty. 

There  are  some  ants,  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
know3  all  about,  that  hate  untidiness  and 
'*  messes  '*  so  much,  that  if  you  throw  rubbish 
over  their  nests,  they  all  decamp  precipitately. 
They  absolutely  refuse  to  live  in  a  parisn  where 
sanitation  is  not  properly  attended  to.  But  the 
ermine  carries  its  aversion  even  further  than  this, 
for  it  prefers  death  to  dirt. 

Better  to  die  than  be  sullied. 

This  was  the  motto  on  the  ermine-device  borne 
bv  kings  of  Naples  and  of  Castille.  There  was 
also  a  Breton  "  Order  of  the  Ermine,"  with  the 
same  legend,  and  the  device  was  adopted  by 
**  La  Beine  Duchesse,"  Anne  of  Brjttany,  wife  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  afterwards  of  Louis  XII. 
These  yrordB—**  Pluidt  mourir  que  souiUer"  or 

Malo  mori  quam  fcsdari,**  in  the  original, 
allude  to  the  fancy  that  if  an  ermine  be  encircled 
with  mud,  it  will  fastidiously  prefer  capture  to 
crossing  the  dirty  barrier.  "It  is  of  so  pure  a 
nature,  that  it  will  choose  rather  to  be  taken 
than  defile  its  skin.*'  Trappers,  therefore,  were 
supposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  suicidal 
cleanliness,  and  build  walls  of  dirt  round  the 
ermines,  and  so  catch  them ;  but,  it  might  welf. 
be  added,  "  the  wiser  and  older  hunters  preferred 
putting  salt  on  the  ermine's  tails.'* 

However,  the  imperstition  greatly  enhanced 
this  dainty  little  animal's  unsullied  reputation. 
Thus  ^larvel  makes  the  small  exquisite  one  of  the 
creatures  of  Paradise : 

In  fair  Elysium  to  endure, 

With  milk* white  lambs  and  ermines  pure  ; 

while,  in  the  present  world,  it  has  been  selected 
as  the  most  befitting  emblem  of  sovereignty : 

Whoso  honour,  ermine-like,  can  never  su^^r 
Spotj  or  black  soil, 


So  the  robes  of  royal  and  noble  personages  aro 
lined  with  this  far,  "  to  signify,'*  says  the  author 
of  that  delightful  book,  Hiatm-ic  bevices^  "  the 
internal  purity  that  should  regulate  their  con- 
duct." 

At  one  time  it  was  the  only  fur  represented  oa 
coats-of-arms,  and  was  the  natural  white,  with 
black  tail-points — 

tipped  with  jet. 

Fair  ermines,  spotless  as  the  suows  they  press. 

iiut  afterwards,  like  every  other  object  in  Heraldry, 
it  wandered  into  varieties — **  counter-ermine," 
which  was  black,  with  white  tail-tips ;  "  erminois," 
gold,  with  black  points;  and  "erminite,"  white, 
with  black  points,  edged  with  red. 

A  s|)ecial  interest  attaches  to  the  whimsical 
exaltation  of  this  elegant  creature,  as  the  ermine 
is  really — under  a  climatic  variation  of  fur^-only 
the  Bioait  which  is  as  guileful,  stealthy,  and 
wicked  a  little  assassin  as  ever  ran  on  four 


et,  they  sa}",  "  what's  in  a  name  P  " 

Phil  BoBiKSOir. 


"HOME  CHIMES." 

BT   COULSON  KESVAHAir. 

TO  burdened  heart  and  throbbing  brain  how 
sweet 

The  evening  peace ; 
O'er  crowded  mari^  dark  warehouse,  noisy  street. 
From  tower  and  steeple,  charming  bells  repeat 

A  glad  release. 

And  when  enslippered  in  our  home  at  rest* 

The  fire  before. 
Wearied  and  worn  we  sit— a  welcome  guest, 
Is  then  "Home  Chimes,"— for  home  is  still  the  best, 
The  wide  world  o'er. 

What  care  we  then  for  dusty  dance  or  ball. 

Where  giddy  throngs 
Gossip  and  gabble  P   To  our  peaceful  hall 
Come  Foots,  Thinkers,  ever  at  our  call, 

With  tales  or  songs. 

Then  ring  ye  on  like  bells  that  sweetly  bear 
At  evening  times. 
Their  joyous  largess ;  welcome  everywhere. 
In  humble  cot»  or  sculptured  palace  fair, 

Bing  on  "Home  Chdces." 


A  TEBBIBLE  OBDEAL. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMA8S. 

SHE  was  a  typical  Evangeline,  a  blonde  with 
golden  hair,  and  the  life  she  led  at  Mardiile 
Villa,  was  as  bright  as  her  own  sweet  face.  Evan- 
geline had  only  been  home  from  school  about  six 
weeks,  and  what  happy  weeks  they  had  been,  her 
father  and  mother  giving  into  every  whim  ;  her 
days  passed  in  careering  about  on  frolic  bent  with 
her  two  brothers. 

Aye,  two  brothers  they  were  to  each  other ;  at 
school  and  college  together,  and  M^ale  Villa 
their  home  in  the  hoUaays ;  one  of  them,  however, 
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was  only  Hush  McNair's  nephew  and  adopted  son, 
a  fact  vrhich  Evangeline  was  beginning  to  realize 
f  nil  well  as  she  lavished  on  hi(p  all  the  love  of  her 
yonng  heart. 

It  was  a  bright  happy  family,  the  only  shadow 
that  lay  athwjut  it  being  that  Mrs.  McNair  was  a 
^reat  invalid  and  frequently  compelled  to  keep  her 
room  for  weeks. 

When  the  two  yonng  men  returned  to  college  (as 
since  the  winter  term  was  fast  approaching  they 
would  do  before  long)  Evangeline  would  bo  almost 
entirely  left  to  the  cniurge  of  her  father,  but  no  one 
seemea  to  think  that  was  much  of  a  trouble  since 
it  were  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most  devoted, 
Evangeline  to  her  father,  or  the  grand-looking 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  McNairs  to  his 
beautiful  daughter. 

Mardale  Yula  was  a  gabled  cottage  standing  in 
its  own  grounds,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  mar- 
ket place  at  Abbotsleigh;  and,  luxuriant  in  flowers 
asits  gardenhad  been  all  the  summer,  Mardale  Villa, 
both  within  and  without  was  as  bright  looking  as 
the  joyous  faces  of  its  inmates. 

The  golden  tints  of  autumn  were,  however,  be-' 
ginning  to  mellow  the  green  foliage,  and  chrysan- 
themums  to  assert  themselves  in  the  flower  beds ; 
October  had  already  set  in,  and  with  it  an  autumnal 
chill  on  every  heart,  Greorge  McNair,  Evangeline's 
only  brother,  and  Eraser  Griffith,  to  whom  she  gave 
the  same  dear  title  but  a  very  different  quality  of 
love,  were  to  start  for  Oxford  in  a  few  days. 

"  And  then  no  more  fun  till  Christmas*'  pouted 
Evangeline,  *'  but  never  mind,  boys,  we  will  have 
our  revenge  when  Father  Ohristmas  does  arrive. 
What  dancing,  what  masquerading^,  what  acting; 
fcir  Papa  says  if  the  dear  mother  is  well  enough 
we  may  ask  the  whole  of  Abbotsleigh  to  a  fSte— 
meantime  we  will  live  in  anticipation." 

And  the  two  young  men,  echoing  her  notes  of  joy 
over  the  future  they  were  predicting  for  themselves, 
kissed  their  sweet  young  sister  and  departed. 

For  several  days  after  they  were  gone,  Evange- 
line was  the  brightest  of  the  bright.  "  She  must 
be  threefold  glad  now  they  were  not  at  home  to 
help  her,*'  she  said. 

And  she  succeeded,  for  as  the  very  spirit  of  joy 
and  merriment  she  rejoiced  those  around  her ; 
no  one  could  be  dull  where  Evangeline  was. 

She  took  long  walks  with  her  father,  came  back 
full  of  life  and  fun  to  relate  their  adventures  to 
her  mother,  and  in  the  lengthening  evenings, 
before  the  lights  were  brought  in,  she  would  warble 
forth  old  English  ballads  in  her  soft  musical  voice, 
filling  the  whole  villa  with  the  sweet  strains. 

With  November  came  wind  and  fog.  Mrs. 
McNair,  after  an  imprudent  walk  round  the 
garden,  was  so  ill  that,  being  carried  up  to  her 
room,  the  doctor  said  she  must  not  leave  it  again 
for  some  time.  This  was  the  first  check  to  Evan- 
geline's happiness,  the  mother's  absence  seemed 
to  cast  a  shade  over  the  house,  which  even  her 
own  exuberant  spirits  were  powerless  to  overcome. 

She  and  her  father  still  took  long  walks,  but  there 
was  no  more  singing  in  the  firelight,  and  not  infre- 
quently Evangeline  would  pasd  the  twilight  hours 
alone,  whde  Mr.  McNair  was  sitting  with  his  wife 
npstairs.  During  these  long  solitudes,  many  were 
tne  dreams  in  which  Evangeline  indulgea;  till 
now  she  had  been  so  happy  she  had  had  no  time 
for  dreaming. 

They  were  scarcely  love  dreams  eyeu  now,  for 


Evangeline's  heart  had  not  as  yet  been  altogether 
awakened — no — she  would  place  herself  in  every 
sort  of  difficult  position  whidii  she  thought  life 
could  produce,  and  then  try  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  what  she  would  do  under  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Sweet  imaginative  Evangeline,  she  weaved  for 
herself  many  a  strange  history  in  which  she 
enacted  heroine ;  but  she  never  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  extreme  that  reality  had  in  store  for  her. 

She  was  sitting  as  usual  on  the  hearthrug,  in 
front  of  the  fire,  one  cold  evening,  Mr.  McNair 
being  upstairs,  when  she  heard  the  nail  bell  ring. 

Who  could  it  be  at  that  hour,  it  was  too  late 
for  visitors  ? 

She  did  not  move,  however,  but  waited  there 
and  listened. 

A  man's  voice  asking  for  her  father.  "  No  he 
would  not  come  in,  preferred  that  Mr.  McNair 
should  come  to  the  door  to  him — ^his  name  was 
Gentian  Colehurst." 

"What  a  queer  name,"  thought  Evangeline, 
as  she  put  a  footstool  under  her  head  in  perfect 
security  that  the  strange  man  would  eventually 
be  shown  into  her  father's  study. 

Another  minute  and  Mr.  McNair,  three  steps  at 
a  time,  came  down  the  stairs — a  rapid  mnffled  con- 
versation followed  of  which  Evangeline  could  hear 
no  word,  and  as  she  expected  the  stranger  passed 
into  the  study.  She  would  go  up  to  her  mother, 
she  thought ;  so,  languidly  rising  and  stretching 
herself,  she  sauntered  leisurely  upstairs.  Some- 
how she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  to  sing  and 
dance  as  was  her  wont.  She  went  very  quietly, 
almost  stealthily,  into  her  mother's  room,  for  no 
especial  reason  save  that  she  felt  subdued.  On 
the  sofa  lay  Mrs.  McNair,  sobbing  violently. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother,  darling  mother ; 
you  will  make  yourself  quite  ill ;  has  anything 
happened  to  vex  you  P  " 

Mrs.  McNair  looked  for  a  moment  very  wist- 
fully at  her  fair  young  daughter;  then  she  turned 
away  from  her  with  a  suppressed  sob. 

"  Nothing  is  tihe  matter,  my  child.  I  am  only 
ill  and  weak." 

Evangeline  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  soothed 
her  till  the  sobs  ceased  and  the  exhausted  woman 
lay  as  one  powerless  to  speak  or  move. 

The  girl  kissed  her  softly  on  the  forehead,  then 
slipped  as  quietly  out  the  room  as  she  had  come 
into  it,  downstairs  to  the  kitchen  in  search  of 
beef-tea  which  the  doctor  had  recommended  should 
be  given  every  two  hours  to  Mrs.  McNair. 

When  she  reached  a  turn  in  the  staircase,  about 
half-way  down,  she  heard  voices  in  the  hall,  and 
craned  her  head  over  the  balusters;  her  father 
and  the  man  with  the  strange  name.  Gentian 
Colehurst,  were  talking  there. 

On  account  of  his  odd  name,  Evangeline  was 
curious  to  see  him;  he  was  rather  a  little  man 
and  had  his  back  to  her  at  first.  If  he  would 
only  look  round.  Ah !  now  she  could  see  his  face, 
and^vhat  a  qiiaiat  face  it  was ;  it  was  so  full  of 
a  certain  wicked  humour.  He  seemed  to  be 
threatening  her  fa,ther,  tor  he  was  shaking  his  fist 
violently,  as  he  said — 

**  Then  you  won't  give  xxp  those  papers,  McNairP 
Well,  if  physical  force  will  not  make  you,  we'll 
try  what  a  few  revelations  about  the  past  will 
do." 

Physical  force,  indeed!    That  little  oddity 
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pitted  against  her  stalwart  father.  Evangeline 
felt  inclined  to  ran  downstairs  and  treat  him  to 
one  of  her  ringing  laughs  for  his  temerity,  but  the 
sndden  pallor,  that  even  in  the  dim  light  she  conld 
notice  had  come  over  her  father's  face,  arrested 
her  steps  and  brought  a  great  thud  to  her  heart. 
'  Was  it  possible  fliat  these  revelations  to  which 
Mr.  Gentian  Golehurst  alluded  could  produce 
terror? 

Another  second  or  two,  and  their  conversation 
becoming  more  subdued,  the  stranger  went  out  at 
the  hall  door  saying,  however,  loud  enough  for 
Evangeline  to  hear — 

"  You  will  meet  me,  then,  and  bring  the  letters. 
Only  on  these  terms  will  I  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

He  was  gone ;  and  Mr.  McNair,  with  a  heavy 
tread,  passed  into  his  study  and  closed  the 
door. 

Not  till  then  did  Evangeline  creep  very  slowly 
on.  She  could  not  run  or  laugh.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  heavy  weight  was  dragging  her  back  at  every 
step. 

^*What  dire  and  mysterious  influence  could 
this  man  have  over  her  beloved  father?"  she 
wondered. 

She  took  the  beef-tea  up  to  her  mother,  who, 
alter  sipping  it,  asked  if  anv  one  was  with  her 
father.  On  being  told  briefly  that  a  gentleman 
had  been  there,  but  was  gone,  faint,  suffering 
Mrs.  McNair  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  seemed  to 
revive. 

That  there  was  something  wrong,  Evangeline 
felt  sure — oh,  if  she  only  knew  what  it  -was  I 

Presently  the  first  bell  rang  for  dinner.  She 
went  to  her  room  to  dress,  still  very  thoughtful ; 
then  into  the  dining-room,  as  the  second  bell  rang. 

Mr.  McNair  joined -her  there,  but  it  was  evident 
to  his  daughter's  watchful  eyes  that  he,  usually 
a  very  particular  man,  had  bestowed  no  attention 
whatever  on  his  toilette. 

If  she  could  only  help  him,  do  or  say  something 
to  cheer ;  she  made  a  slight  advance  by  asking 
what  was  the  matter,  but  ne  replied  so  shortly — 
almost  stemlv — that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter,  that  she  felt  it  would  be  wiser  to  appear 
as  if  she  had  no  suspicions. 

Gentian  Oolehurst's  name  was  never  mentioned, 
nor  any  allusion  made  to  the  visit  of  a  stranger  ; 
but  the  repast  was  a  very  silent  one,  and  totally 
unlike  the  usual  cheery  tete-d-tetes  in  whieh  the 
father  and  daughter  were  wont  to  indulge. 

As  soon  as  it  was  over,  and  the  maid  who  had 
been  waiting  at  table  was  in  the  ofiQces,  the  door 
being  closed  that  divided  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  Mr.  McNair,  instead  of  going  to  his  wife's 
ix)om,  as  he  usually  did  at  tms  hour,  returned 
forthwith  to  his  study. 

Evangeline  remained  alone  in  the  dining-room 
in  a  state  of  utter  perplexity.  Should  she  send 
for  the  boys  ? — for  that  something  was  very  wrong 
she  felt  certain.  No;  in  none  of  her  dreams 
about  what  she  should  do  under  trying  circum- 
stances, had  she  contemplated  trouble  coming  to 
her  father.  Ah !  she  could  smell  his  cigar.  The 
hall-door  closed  very  quietly ;  he  must  have  gone 
out.  She  went  to  see.  Yes,  the  study  door  was 
open — ^to  meet  that  man,  of  course ;  had  they  not 
made  an  appointment  ? 

For  (^uite  half  an  hour  Evangeline  stayed  there 
alone,  till  at  last  Susan  came  to  take  away  the 


dessert  and  put  out  the  gas  in  the  dining-room. 
She  had  a  letter  in  her  hand;  she  had  been 
a  long  time  with  the  McNairs,  and  waR  very 
fond  of  Evangeline,  taking  some  liberties  in  con- 
sequence. 

"You  do  look  lonesome  like,  Miss,  now  the 
young  gentlemen  is  gone  and  master  is  always 
up  with  missus.  It's  too  bad  to  leave  you  like 
this ;  you  want  companions." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mmd,  Susan/'  answered  Evan- 
geline, with  a  sad  smile.  "What  is  that 
letter?" 

"  It's  for  master.  I  thought  he  was  still  here ; 
I'U  take  it  up." 

"  No,  never  mind,  Susan.  Give  it  to  me ;  I  am 
going  up  to  mamma's  room." 

Evangeline  took  the  letter,  and  put  it  into  her 
pocket,  as  she  went  softly  into  her  mother's 
room.  , 

*•  Hugh— Is  that  Hugh "  ?  murmured  Mrs. 
McNair  when  she  heard  the  gliding  footsteps. 

"  No,  mother,  dear,  it  is  I — your  Evangeline." 

«  Where  is  your  father  ?  " 

•*  Gone  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden.  He 
will  be  here  directly."  The  tones  were  steady  but 
the  girl's  heart  was  heavy. 

"To  smoke— how  horrid — he  knows  I  hate 
smoke." 

"  Oh,  he  will  not  smell  of  it  a  bit  when  he  comes 
in  ont  of  the  fresh  air,  and  you  know,  mother, 
darling,  men  must  smoke  sometimes  or  they  would 
be  as  savage  as  bears." 

Thus  did  Evangeline  try  to  soothe  the  fretful- 
ness  of  illness,  and  for  a  while  she  sat  there 
chatting  softly  till  Mrs.  McNair  fell  asleeD. 

Sleep  was  so  precious  to  the  invalid  that  she 
would  not  have  ner  wakened,  and  she  slipped 
downstairs  to  bid  the  servants  be  very  still  and 
not  go  near  the  room,  to  wliich  she  at  once  returned 
and  sat  by  the  window,  the  blind  not  being  drawn 
down — watching. 

If  her  father  would  only  come  back— ah !  then 
the  dead  weight  would  be  removed  from  her 
heart — that  Gentian  Golehurst  had  talked  of  phy- 
sical strength — what  would  happen  if  he  could 
not  make  her  father  do  what  he  listed. 

She  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel-shelf — 
twenty  minutes  to  ten — still  Mrs.  McNair  slept 
and  all  was  silence  save  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
and  the  occasional  falling  of  a  coal  from  the  grate. 
Yes,  there  go  the  town  chimes — the  quarter  to  ten 
— she  must  go  down  and  send  the  servants  off  to 
bed-— they  were  early  people  at  Mardale  Villa — 
quite  an  hour  and  a  half  since  her  father  went  out 
—it  was  strange,  and  she  felt  horribly  anxious— 
if  anything  should  have  happened  to  him  what 
should  she  do?— the  boys  absent — and  her  poor 
heli)les8,  fretful  mother  on  her  hands — ^it  was 
terrible  to  think  of. 

The  click  of  the  lock  of  the  little  side  gate — some 
one  was  coming  slowly,  almost  stealthily,  across 
the  grass — the  moonlight  showed  his  features. 
Hurrah!  it  was  her  father;  she  jumped  up  with 
a  bound  that  startled  Mrs.  McNair,  who  ex- 
claimed : — 

**  What  is  it —have  I  been  asleep  ?  " 

"  A  few  minutes ;  yes." 

"  Has  Hugh  come  m  ?  " 

"He  is  in  the  garden---I  can  see  him  from 
here."  And  without  waiting  for  further  conver- 
sation Evangeline  ran  down   to    meet  him* 
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"  Mamma  has  been  asking  for  you  over  and  over 
again,"  she  cried — "do  come  to  her  at  once." 

**  Yes,  my  love — at  oncq.  It  was  so  delightful 
out  of  doors,  I  took  a  longer  stroll  than  I  had 
intended.   I  wish  you  had  oeen  with  me." 

*•  I  wish  to  goodness  Ihad,"  she  said  so  pointedly 
that  he  turned  to  examine  her  face  and  ask  her 
why. 

Oh  merely  that  it  has  been  vetr  dull  here." 
He  patted  her  on  the  shoulder  and  told  her  she 
must  not  expect  always  to  live  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. Then  they  went  upstaira,  his  arm  around 
her.  Evangeline  was  once  more  at  peace,  as- 
suredly notning  very  momentous  had  occurred. 
Her  troubles  however,  could  not  be  said  to  be 
over;  sleep  had  by  no  means  benefited  Mrs. 
McNair,  and  all  through  the  night  she  was  so  rest- 
less and  ill  that  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock  before 
Evangeline  was  at  last  dismissed  by  her  father  to 
go  and  seek  a  few  hours  of  repose. 

Fairly  worn  out  by  the  varied  emotions  of  the 
evening,  she  at  once  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from 
which  about  seven  o'cbck  she  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  loud  ringing  at  the  hall  bell  and 
the  noisy  clatter  of  sever^  voices. 

She  bounded  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window 
— three  or  four  men  were  standing  at  the  outer 
door,  among  them  the  Abbotsleigh  constable. 

Her  face  blanched  with  terror,  Evangeline 
dressed  herself  as  quickly  as  her  trembling  hands 
would  let  her,  and  was  standing  beside  the  group 
almost  as  soon  as  Mr.  MoNair,  who  had  been 
hastily  summoned  by  Susan. 

'*  Gentian  Colehurst— his  name  had  been  found 
in  some  letters  in  his  pocket — had  been  discovered 
dead — ^in  the  wood  behind  the  villa  by  some  men 
going  to  work.  He  had  been  seen  coming  out  of 
Mardalc  Villa  last  evening  about  half-past  six. 
Did  Mr.  McNair  know  anything  about  him?" 
This  was  the  gist,  mingled  with  many  interrup- 
tions and  digressions,  of  the  story  these  people 
came  to  tell,  and  it  would,  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  on  Evangeline's  face  or  her  father's, 
horror  was  the  most  rigidly  fixed  as  they  listened. 

Evangeline  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  Mr. 
McNair  was  compelled  to  speak,  which  he  did  in 
a  low,  husky  voice. 

"  Yes,  Gentian  Colehurst  was  here  yesterday, 
between  six  and  half-past.  He  is  an  American ; 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  years." 

"  What  did  he  come  here  for  ?  " 

**  Simply  to  renew  an  old  acquaintance." 

'*  And  you  have  not  seen  mm  since  6.30  yes- 
terday." 

"  I  have  not." 

**Did  you  make  any  appointment  to  meet 
again?" 

**  To-day ;  yes,  he  was  to  call  here,  and  he  is 
dead — poor  fellow — poor  fellow — he  always  had  a 
strong  temper  and  a  weak  heart." 

**  It  is  not  his  heart  that  killed  him  *'  exclaimed 
one  of  the  men.  "  He  has  been  murdered  I " 

•*  Murdered !   Great  God !    By  whom  P  " 

•*  That  is  exactly  what  we  should  like  to  know," 
said  the  policeman,  "and  hoped  your  honour 
would  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the*  subject. 
Had  he  any  money  about  him  r 

•*I  know  nothing  of  Gentian  Colehurst  or  his 
affairs,  beyond  a  slight  acquaintance  in  America 
some  ten  jjrears  ago,  when  1  gave  him  my  address 
here.   His  arrival  was  a  surprise  to  me,  and  I 


should  have  treated  him  with  some  hospitality,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  McNair's  very  precarious 
state  of  health." 

**  He  came  into  the  Golden  Dragon  and  ordered 
a  steak,"  remarked  one  of  the  party,  "  telling  the 
landlady  to  look  alive,  for  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment." ■ 

"I  wonder  who  he  was  acquainted  with  in 
Abbotsleigh  ?  "  mused  Mr.  McNair. 

The  men  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  said 
perhaps  it  would  come  out  at  the  coroner's 
inquest. 

A.t  the  mention  of  a  coroner's  inquest,  the  look 
of  hoi-ror  on  Mr.  McNair's  face  seemed  to  in- 
tensify ;  and,  as  for  Evangeline,  she  stood  clutch- 
ing a  low  balustrade  at  the  side  of  the  door,  her 
features  rigid,  motionless,  as  if  she  had  been  carved 
out  of  marble.  On  a  sudden  her  father  seemed  to 
remark  her,  and  said — 

"Had  you  not  better  go  into  the  house,  my 
child?  IBut  do  not  let  your  mother  hear  any- 
thing  of  this." 

Evangeline,  however,  shook  her  head.  She 
would  hear  all  there  was  to  hear,  drink  out  this 
cup  of  astounding  horror  to  the  very  dregs. 

What  did  it  all  mean  P  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  had  detected  her  father  in  a  falsehood, 
and  how  much  this  falsehood  covered  she  dared 
not  even  consider. 

As  far,  however,  as  the  present  inquiry  was 
concerned,  there  was  little  more  to  hear ;  the  men 
soon  after  departed,  and  Mr.  McNair  said  he 
would  accompany  them  into  the  town  and  see  what 
farther  investigation  would  produce. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  was  anxious  to  get 
away  from  his  daughter's  large  searching  eyes. 

She,  meanwhile,  crept  rather  than  walked  back 
into  the  house,  and  sat  down  by  an  open  window 
gasping  for  air. 

"  You  will  meet  me  then,  and  bring  the  letters." 
Over  and  over  again  did  this  sentence  echo  through 
her  brain  till  it  almost  maddened  her. 

What  should  she  do?  What  should  she  do? 
The  sound  of  Susan's  steps  coming  across  the 
hall  with  the  breakfast  tray,  brought  her  to  a 
sense  of  what  she  considered  expedient.  She 
jumped  up. 

"  Isn't  it  awful,  Susan,  to  think  of  that  gentle- 
man who  called  on  papa  yesterday  having  been 
found  murdered.  Pray  don't  say  a  word  about  it 
to  mamma ;  she  has  been  so  ill  all  night ;  I  shall 
be  quite  thankful  when  Dr.  Williams  comes." 

Tiie  words  came  out  in  an  excited  gush;  any 
one  but  Susan  would  have  seen  that  they  were 
far  from  natural* 

She,  however,  was  not  a  little  shocked  herself 
by  what  had  occurred. 

"  It  is  awful,"  she  answered ;  **  and  to  think  the 
poor  gentleman  should  have  been  last  seen  here. 
Merciful  thing  that  nobody  from  this  house  went 
out  late  after  dinner  last  night — isn't  it,  miss  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  replied  Evangeline  feebly,  and  her  face 
grew  so  white  the  very  Hps  were  colourless. 

"  You  do  look  ill,  miss.  Have  a  cup  of  warm 
tea ;  you  seem  to  be  that  upset." 

Susan  poured  out  the  tea,  talking  the  while — 

"  And  the  master's  gone  into  Abbotsleigh ;  we 
shall  have  him  ill  next.  Don't  you  think  Mr. 
George  and  Mr.  Eraser  should  be  sent  for  P  " 

"  Why,  Susan  ?  Oh  ilo ;  let  them  be  happy 
and  at  peace." 
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**  Well,  I  dunno,  MisB,  but  they're  better  able  to 
fend  with  all  this  than  you  are." 

"  With  what  Susan  P  "  and  Evangeline  pulled 
herself  together.  "  There  is  nothing — the  impres- 
sion of  this  horror  will  wear  o£E,  X  hope,  and  beyond 
that,  what  have  we  to  do  with  Mr. — Mr. — that 
gentleman's  death.  By  Christmas,  when  the  boys 
come,  it  will  be  forgotten,  and  mamma  well  again, 
we  will  have  a  right  merry  time." 

Her  pale  agonized  face,  however,  belied  her 
words,  and  as  she  finished  speaking  she  sank  back 
sobbing  in  her  chair. 

After  a  while  Susan  soothed  her  into  composure, 
and  then  Dr.  Williams  arrived  and  she  went  with 
him  up  to  her  mother's  room.  He  found  Mrs. 
McNair  very  ill ;  much  more  ailing  than  when  he 
had  last  seen  her.  There  must  be  no  excitement, 
no  allusion  to  any  external  event  he  told  Evange- 
line, her  heart  was  so  weak  that  any  sudden  shock 
might  kill  her  in  an  instant ;  on  the  other  hand, 
wiUi  care  she  might  live  a  long  time.  Of  course 
Dr.  Williams  knew  what  had  occurred,  and  for- 
bade that  even  newspapers  should  be  taken  into 
Mrs.  McNair's  room ;  m  truth  she  was  too  ill  to 
read  them. 

Still,  "  let  the  boys  remain  in  peace  at  Oxford," 
was  Evangeline's  cry.  She  loved  tnemboth  too  well 
to  wish  tnem  to  share  her  misery — loved  them, 
aye — did  she  not  know  full  well  that  Fraser 
Griffiths'  love  for  her  was  more  than  that  of  a 
brother  ? 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mr.  McNair  came 
back ;  he  did  not  appear  to  wish  for  an  interview 
with  his  daughter,  scarcely  spoke  to  or  looked  at 
her,  but  expressed  the  deepest  anxiety  about  his 
wife'd  state,  repeating  over  and  over  again  that 
all  disastrous  intelligence  must  be  kept  from  her. 

"  You  need  not  fear,"  said  Evangeline,  not  dar- 
ing to  look  at  him  as  she  spoke.  ^*  I  will  shield 
my  mother  from  all  knowledge  that  may  harm  her, 
even  at  my  own  risk." 

Before  two  days  had  passed  Evangeline's  devo- 
tion was  put  to  a  terrible  proof. 

An  official  arrived  at  Mardale  Villa  to  cross 
question  the  inmates,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get 
some  light  thrown  on  what  was  still  a  mystery. 

Beyond  the  coming  of  Gentian  Colehurst  at  6.30, 
the  servants  had  nothing  to  tell.  Their  evidence 
was  dismissed  as  worthless. 

Then  Evangeline  was  sent  for;  her  father  was 
in  the  room  standing  by  the  window  when  she 
entered  it. 

After  several  almost  irrelevant  questions,  which 
she  answered  in  all  good  faith,  nhe  was  asked — 

"  Did  any  one  to  your  knowledge  go  out  of  this 
house  after  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
supposed  murder." 

Evangeline  hesitated  for  a  minute,  while  she 
looked  at  her  father's  white  face,  thought  of  her 
fragile  mother  whom  a  shock  must  kill,  of  the  two 
dear  ones  at  Oxford  whose  future  it  was  her 
power  to  make  or  mar,  and  then  she,  whose  soul 
was  as  pure  as  crystal,  said  in  a  low  tone. — 

No  one  to  my  knowledge  went  out  of  this 
house  that  night." 

"  You  and  your  father  passed  the  evening  in 
your  mothei'^s  room,  1  believe." 

iShe  bowed  her  head — words  failed  her. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  McNair.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  ask  here.  We  must  look  further  a-field 
for  information  about  this  man's  untimely  end." 


The  detective  soon  after  took  his  leave,  and  in 
outward  seeming  Mardale  Villa  assumed  its  every- 
day aspect. 

The  first  time  Hugh  McNair  saw  Evangeline 
alone,  he  would  have  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
drawn  her  to  him,  but  she  shrank  away  with  a 
shudder ;  all  the  love  that  had  once  blossomed  so 
freely  in  her  heart  for  him  had  been  killed. 

She  had  saved  him,  but  in  saving  had  learnt  to 
loathe— aye  not  only  him  but  herself  for  what  she 
considerea  her  participation  in  his  crime. 

Yet  there  were  moments  when  Evangeline  could 
not  believe  it  possible ;  she  must  have  dreamt  it 
all,  her  father  could  never  be  a  murderer — there 
had  been  no  avowal,  no  account  of  anything  that 
had  happened,  nothing,  save  that  she  believed  he 
went  to  meet  Gentian  Colehurst  that  night  and 
had  since  looked  palie  and  aged. 

It  was  already  well  into  December,  the  talk 
about  the  murder  had  nearly  ceased,  though 
nothing  had  been  discovered.  Mrs.  McNair  was 
much  better,  and  the  doctor  had  given  permission 
for  her  to  leave  her  room. 

Then  came  a  crucial  moment  for  Evangeline. 
Her  mother,  downstairs,  how  would  it  be  possible 
to  keep  from  her  some  knowledge  of  what  had 
happened  ?  The  first  gossiping  neighbour  who  came 
in  to  call  on  her  would  be  sure  to  tell  her  the  whole 
tale,  and  the  very  name  of  Gentian  Colehurst 
would  she  felt  sure,  give  her  the  dreaded  shock. 

She  sought  her  father  in  the  study  she  had  per- 
sistently avoided  since  the  fatal  evening,  and  said 
briefly,  almost  authoritatively — 

"  You  must  tfiake  ab '  arrangement  to  take 
mamma  away  from  here  at  once— abroad — to  the 
sea — I  care  not  where,  but  we  must  go  away." 

'*  If  you  think  it  best,"  he  answered  cowering 
before  her  with  averted  eyes. 

And  with  only  a  little  more  discussion  it  was 
settled  they  would  go  to  the  sea  and  receive  the 
boys  there  when  their  Oxford  vacation  began. 

A  house  was  taken  at  West  Port,  a  warm, 
sheltered  watering  ^lace,  and  thither  Mrs.  McNair 
was  transported  without  having  had  any  com- 
munication with  her  Abbotsleigh  neighbours. 

Radiant  with  joy  vat  the  idea  of  a  happy  Christ- 
mas party,  the  two  young  men  arrived  tnere  about 
the  22nd  of  December — George  glad  that  his 
mother  was  convalescent;  Eraser  rejoicing  that 
he  would  meet  Evangeline  again— Evangeline  the 
bright  and  beautiful,  who  was  the  very  star  of  his 
life. 

Evangeline  came  down  the  stairs  to  meet  them. 
She  never  ran  or  sang  now,  but  a  glad  smile 
lighted  up  her  pale  face  just  for  a  second  when 
she  saw  them,  but  it  speedily  faded  away,  and 
gave  place  to  a  dark,  grave  Iook. 

George  gave  her  a  noisy,  brotherly  kiss; 
Eraser's  greeting  was  gentler,  more  tender ;  but 
she  emancipated  herself  from  his  encircling  arm, 
and  returned  his  fond  gaze  with  so  much  sadness, 
that,  perplexed  by  his  reception,  he  followed 
George  into  the  drawing-room. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  without  incident ; 
but  it  was  as  though  a  chill  lay  on  the  little  party, 
and  that  its  attendant  frost  had  nipped  all  their 
gay  spirits  in  the  bud.  Aye,  there  was  a  chill, 
and  the  sun  was  veiled. 

Evan£[eline  had  been  their  sun.  Would  she 
ever  shine  in  full  radiance  on  their  hearth 
again  P 
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Fraser  was  the  first  to  notice  the  difference ;  be 
caught  Evangeline  alone  before  the  dressing-bell 
rang. 

"  My  darIinp^-my  Evangeline !  you  look  ill  and 
worried.   What  is  the  matter  P  " 

**  Nothing,  Eraser — ^nothing.  I  am  very  well ; " 
but  she  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

Eraser  had  never  called  her  by  such  endearing 
names  before.  Six  weeks  ago  how  glad  they  would - 
have  made  her !  but  now  she  must  not,  dare  not, 
hear  them. 

"  Has  anything  happened  during  our  absence  ?" 
was  the  next  qnestion. 

*'  What  should  have  happened  ?  " 

"  WeU,  I  don't  know.  Uncle  McNair  has  aged 
by  twenty  years,  while  you—" 

"  You  will  say  next  that  f  look  twenty  years 
older : "  and  she  langhed  forcedly. 

"  No,  no,  Evangeline ;  the  matter  is  too 
serious  for  a  jest.  What  has  happened  to  you 
both  ?  " 

•*  Worry  about  mamma,  I  suppose.*' 

"But  she  is  better;  you  are  not  worrying 
now."  ^ 

**Dr.  Williams  says  a  sudden  shock  may  kill 
her  at  any  moment ;  is  that  no  cause  for  worry. 
Eraser  P*' 

He  looked  very  grave. 
But,"  she  went  on,  "  don't  let  us  talk  of  sad 
things  the  moment  you  come  back.    You  have 
been  getting  on  well  at  Oxford,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  well.  I  shall  take  my  degree  soon ; 
when  I  am  in  orders,  Evangeline,  may  the  dream 
of  my  life  be  accomplished.  WiU  you  be  my 
wife?" 

She  shook  her  head,  but  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

I  cannot  marry  you,"  she  said  in  a  very  low 
voice. 

"  Cannot  marry  me,  Evangeline ;  why  not  P 
Have  I  deceived  myself ;  it  cannot  bo  possible. 
You  do  love  me  ?  " 

For  a  second  or  two  there  was  silence  between 
tbem;  then  Evangeline  said  still  in  low  and 
husky  accents — 

"  No,  Eraser,  I  do  nob  love  you ;  love  you,  that 
is,  better  than  George." 

"  Oh,  Evangeline ! "  and  there  was  such  a  depth 
of  despair  in  the  heart- cry  that  for  a  moment  she 
held  out  her  hand  as  though  to  bid  him  take 
comfort,  for  the  words  she  had  spoken  were  not 
the  truth.  The  recollection,  however,  of  the  cloud 
that  hung  over  her  once  more  stayed  her.  *'  No, 
Eraser  must  not  be  enveloped  in  its  gloom ; "  so 
she  drew  herself  up  with  a  cold— 

*'  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry ;  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
Eraser,"  and  in  crushing  all  the  hope  out  of  his 
life,  removing  the  beacon  that  was  lighting  him 
to  a  port  of  safety  and  peace,  she  imagined  that 
she  was  keeping  suffering  and  misery  away  from 
him. 

Even  as  she  looked  on  his  pained  features, 
she  believed  he  would  soon  get  over  his  disap- 
pointment, and  as  the  husband  of  another  lead 
a  happy,  useful  life;  she  only  would  be  bowed 
down  with  anguish;  she  only  had  a  burden  to 
carry  which  no  one  could  share,  but  which,  never- 
theless, was  crushing  her  even  to  the  dust. 

No  more  conversation,  however,  and  for  this 
Evangeline  was  thankful,  could  go  on  now ;  the 
dinner  bell  rang,  but  instead  of  the  merry,  joyous 


party  who  had  separated  a  few  weeks  back,  a  very 
subdued  and  saddened  one  was  assembled  round 
the  table ;  only  Greorge  was  like  his  old  self,  and 
it  puzzled  liim'not  a  little  to  see  how  dejected  and 
out  of  spirits  the  others  were. 

Thus  passed  three  or  four  days,  Evangeline  never 
went  out  or  laughed  now  with  the  boys,  but  kept 
very  closely  by  her  mother's  side,  avoiding  all  tele- 
d'tetes  with  her  father  or  Fraser.  Wind  and  storm 
were  raging  outside,  and  they  were  all  well  seated 
round  the  Sre  one  afternoon,  George  reading  some 
newspapers  that  had  arrived  by  the  second  post. 
One  was  the  Ahhotsleigh  Examiner ^  it  was  not 
interdicted  now,  since  all  about  Gentian  Colehnrst 
had  long  since  been  forgotten. 

**  Here  is  a  queer  thing,"  cried  George  all  of  a 
sudden,  "  a  dagger  of  fbreign  design  has  been 
found  in  the  wood  near  our  house,  clo-se  to  the  spot 
where  Gentian  Oolehurst's  body  lay.  So  the 
assassin  must  have  been  a  foreigner— great 
Heaven!   What  is  it P" 

A  scream  from  Evangeline,  shrill  and  clear, 
made  him  throw  down  the  f  aper. 

**  My  mother — look  at  my  mother ! " 

In  a  moment  Mr.  McNair  and  Evangeline  were 
beside  her,  she  was  carried  to  the  couch,  and  her 
dress  loosened,  the  windows  and  door  were  set  wide 
open  to  give  her  air,  but  all  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing—she was  dead.  The  mention  of  Gentian  Cole- 
hurst's  name  and  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the 
dagger  had  killed  her. 

Could  it  be  that  carefully  guarded  though  she 
had  been,  some  suspicion  of  the  truth  ha^  reached 
her — no  one  knew.  But  she  was  at  peace  now,  and 
Evangeline,  even  as  she  stood  weeping  there,  could 
scarcely  help  envying  the  rest  and  peace  into  which 
her  beloved  mother  had  passed.  After  his  wife's 
death  the  cloud  hanging  over  Hugh  McNair 
seemed  to  blacken.  Evangeline  never  spoke  to 
him  if  she  could  help  it,  and  even  Fraser,  who 
seemed  to  suspect  there  was  something  wrong, 
kept  aloof ;  only  George  treated  him  with  frank 
cordiality. 

The  day  the  two  young  men  returned  to  Oxford 
to  complete  their  last  term,  Mr.  McNair  and 
Evang«*line  went  home  to  the  desolate  house  at 
Abbotsleigh. 

What  a  home-coming  it  was  to  both  !  To  Evan- 
geline it  seemed  as  if  every  affection  in  which  her 
life  had  once  been  so  rife  had  died,  for  had  she  not 
sent  Fraser  Griffith  away  with  another  of  those 
bitter  assurances  that  she  could  never  love  him. 
The  whole  place  too  was  so  pregnant  with  horrible 
memories  that  she  wondered  sometimes  if  she 
would  ever  be  able  to  stay  there  without  going 
mad,  but  as  she  looked  at  her  father's  bent  form, 
haggard  face,  and  hollow  piercing  eyes,  she  felt 
she  could  not  leave  him,  she  would  share  to  the 
bitter  end  the  fearful  punishment  that  was  racking 
him  with  torture.  The  only  ray  of  satisfaction  in 
her  darkened  life  being  tnat  neither  George  nor 
Eraser  would  ever  know  the  truth. 

The  existence  d  deux  which  this  wretched  father 
and  daughter  were  condemned  to  lead,  with  no 
confidence  between  them,  no  communication, 
in  fact,  except  what  the  absolute  requirements 
of  the  day  necessitated,  told  even  more  on  Hugh 
McNair  than  on  Evangeline,  and  at  last  he  broke 
down  utterly.  She  went  into  his  room  one  day 
with  a  message,  and  found  him  lying  back  in  his 
arm-chair,  sobbing  violently. 
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She  cotild  not  resist  the  impulse ;  he  was  her 
father,  whatever  his  sin,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  believed  him  guilty,  she,  of  her  own 
accord,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shouider. 

**  FrettinjT  is  of  no  avail,"  she  said ;  **  what  can 
I  say  or  do  to  comfort  you  P  *' 

•*  Believe  that  1  not  so  guilty  as  you  think  me," 
he  answered.  "  Oh,  Evangeline,  my  child,  how 
low  have  I  fallen,  when  even  you  forsake  me ! " 

"  I  havQ  never  forsaken  you,  or  I  should  not  be 
here  now,  a  living  thing  left  you  by  God  for  your 
consolation." 

"  A  living  thing !  aye,  yet  all  your  life  has  gone, 
ray  child ;  you  are  only  the  shell  of  your  lost  joy ; 
dead  to  feeling  and  happiness,  even  as  your  poor 
mother." 

"  Hush !  do  not  speak  of  her.  Tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  t/ow." 

"  For  me  ?  "  and  there  was  a  vague  wondering 
look  in  his  face,  and,  as  if  fear  had  taken  absolute 
possession  of  him.   He  turned  from  her  and  fled. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  follow  hiui,  but  she  too 
sat  down  in  the  chair  he  had  just  vacated  and 
wept. 

Was  the  secret  he  was  carrying  about,  striving 
to  hide  so  carefully  in  his  own  bosom,  not  in 
itself  a  greater  punishmoot  than  any  that  man 
could  invent  ?  And,  in  sharing  it,  was  she  not 
merely  working  out  the  old-time  command  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  should  be  visited  on  the 
children? 

Poor  Evangeline !  it  was  a  desperate  fate ;  but, 
would  it  last  for  all  her  life ;  aye,  for  all,  she  de- 
cided. Fraser  Griffith  should  never  clasp  her 
hand — the  hand  of  a  murderer's  daughter. 

Even  as  she  sat  theye  weeping  she  drew  a  letter 
from  her  pocket  and  read  it ,  it  was  from  Fraser,  a 
last  appeal  to  her  love.  She  took  up  a  pen  and 
indited  a  few  cold  lines,  bidding  him  think  of  her 
no  more,  she  was  dead  to  him  for  ever. 

A  few  months  more  and  his  Oxford  career  over 
— instead  of  taking  orders  he  went  abroad,  and, 
save  for  an  occasional  letter  to  George,  saying  he 
was  doing  well,  growing  rich  in  his  Australian 
exile,  no  mention  was  made  of  him.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  relief  to  Hugh  McNair  when  Fraser  went 
away,  but  life  at  Mardale  Villa  was  none  the  less 
difficult  for  Evangeline.  It  was  a  constant  struggle 
to  appear  what  she  was  not,  and  the  effort  was 
wearing  her,  as  well  as  the  wretched  man  who  was 
its  cause,  well  nigh  to  a  shadow. 

George  liad  gone  to  London  to  read  for  the  Bar, 
he  knew  but  little  of  the  home  trouble,  kept  from 
him  as  it  was  by  his  devoted  sister. ' 

But  it  was  clear  that  Hugh  McNair's  end  wag 
approaching,  and  with  it  Evangeline's  cares  in- 
creased :  the  old  man  was  growing  almost  childish 
and  she  dared  not  leave  him  for  a  moment,  in 
dread  of  what  he  might  say  to  a  stranger.  Never 
as  yet,  however,  had  he  confessed  his  guilt  to  her. 

Five  years  had  passed,  she  was  little  more  than 
twenty-two,  yet  more  than  one  grey  hair  might  be 
plucked  from  the  sweet  young  head.  It  was  the 
anniversary  of  her  mother's  death.  She  was  sit- 
ting on  a  low  footstool  at  her  father's  feet,  while 
he  rested  in  his  arm-chair.  There  had  been  a  long 
silence. 

"  My  child,  you  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  he 
said  at  last,  in  husky  accents. 

"  I  am  your  daughter  "  she  answered,  never 
being  thoroughly  able  to  overcome  her  hardness 


when  she  spoke  to  him,  though  of  late  his  enfeebled 
state  had  brought  her  nearer  to  him. 

He  placed  his  hand  on  her  head. 

"Blessed  Evangeline — you  will  have  your 
reward — fear  not — there  is  peace  for  you,  child — 
I  have  had  no  peace  since  I  saw  him  die." 

She  started  up  aghast. 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  to  blame — as  you  think — he 
willed  it,  he  bought  the  dagger,  it  was  his — they 
found  it-yhe  would  have  killed  me,  I  wrenched 
it  from  him  and  in  self-defence  I  used  it  fatally." 

For  a  second  or  two  Evangeline  could  not  speak, 
then  she  asked. 

"  Who  was  this  man  ?  " 

"  Your  mother's  half-brother." 

She  uttered  a  suppressed  scream,  but  without 
noting  it  he  went  on  feebly — 

He  was  always  a  wicked  boy,  grew  up  into  a 
bad  man — was  a  curse  to  every  one  who  nad  any 
connection  with  him.  He  robbed  your  mother  of 
money  left  her  by  her  father,  whose  name  he 
forged.  We  forgave  him  the  crime  on  condition 
he  never  came  near  us  again,  but  I  held  the  papers 
to  use  against  him  if  he  persea|}ted  us — for  years 
he  stayed  in  America  and  we  heard  nothing — ^then 
on  a  sudden  he  came  back,  and — I  am  weary — 
there  is  no  more  to  tell — ah,  hoW  fearfully,  how 
terribly  I  have  suffered — but  no  one  knows  it— 
but  you  and  me — ^keep  it  from  George — ^from 
George!" 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room  but  that  of  the 
£re.  As  she  stood  over  him,  however,  she  could 
see  how  white  and  ashen  he  looked.  He,  the 
stalwart  handsome  man  who  had  been  her  pride. 
She  took  his  hand,  it  was  cold  as  marble.  She 
leant  over  him  and  kissed  his  forehead,  he  faintly 
smiled  a  recognition.  "  May  God  in  his  mercy  for- 
give you,"  she  whispered. 

The  hand  she  held  tried  to  press  her  Angers  but 
all  power  had  left  him — ho  gave  one  sigh,  so  deep, 
it  seemed  to  rend  his  feeble  frame,  and  the  spint 
departed. 

Evangeline  was  alone  with  the  dead — his  terrible 
life-ordeal  was  over — not  hers!  Till  her  own 
summons  came,  she  must  guard  that  fearful 
secret,  be  true  to  Creorge,  wateh  and  keep  it  from 
him. 

Still  after  a  while  peace  and  content — now  all 
danger  was  past— came  to  Evangeline.  She  led  a 
sohtary  life  at  Mardale  Villa,  while  in  works  of 
mercy  and  charity  she  strove  to  expiate  the  past. 

Fraser  Griffiths  came  home  alter  some  years, 
bringing  a  wife  and  child  who  was  Evangeline's 
joy — George  also  married  after  a  time  and  occa- 
sionally brought  his  little  ones  to  see  their  aunt 
at  Mardale  Villa. 

They  often  wondered  why,  young  and  beautiful 
as  she  still  was,  her  hair  should  be  quite  white  and 
stowed  away  under  her  cap.  When  talking  the 
matter  over  with  each  other,  little  did  they  guess 
that  aunt  Evangeline  had  lost  her  youth  in  guard- 
ing a  secret  that  would  have  marred  their  Uvea. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  SMALL  LIBRAEY. 

BOOKS  are  happily  nowadays  not  classified 
among  the  luxuries,  but  rather  among  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  compulsory  education  has 
given  even  the  poorest  the  power  to  use,  if  not  to 
enjoy,  and  be  benefited  by  them.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  poorest 
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ttronghoDt  the  whole  coipntry  can  afford  to  read 
what  they  wish,  notwithstanding  the  low  figure  at 
-which  most  of  the  very  best  books  are  now  issued; 
and  hence  many  read  only  their  weekly  newspaper, 
and  consec^uently  have  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  spare  time  on  their  hands.  Universal  experi- 
ence, however,  shows  that  spare  time  with  nothing 
particular  to  do  generally  means  temptation ;  and 
libraries,  by  affording  interesting  reading  at  these 
critical  times,  remove  the  temptation,  and  may  con- 
sequently be  classified  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
social  reform.  Onr  government  has  reco^ized 
this,  and  the  result  is  the  various  Free  Library 
Acta — all  of  which  are,  however,  merely  permis- 
sive, and  have  not  been  taken  advantage  of  to  the 
extent  anticipated — probably  through  the  impa- 
tience of  further  taxation  manifested  by  many  rate- 
payers. Hence  manv  villages,  and  not  a  few  large 
towns,  are  still  without  uieir  Libraries,  though 
possessed  of  no  lack  of  public  houses.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  such  places  who  subscribe  them- 
selves pro  bono  pubtieo,  the  writer  would  like  to 
tell  how  the  small  library  of  which  he  has  charge 
was  formed  and  is  conducted. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the 
population  of  the  village  amounts  to  less  than 
twelve  hundred,  and  is  of  a  very  mixed  character, 
there  being  a  colliery,  brickworks,  and  woollen 
factory  in  it ;  and,  as  our  village  is  on  the  coast, 
also  a  few  fishermen. 

For  a  year  or  two  thore  had  been  some  talk, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  of  the 
necessity  of  having  a  library,  and  when  the  feeling 
became  frequently  expressed,  a  few  energetic  young 
fellows  got  handbills  displayed  summoning  a  meet- 
ing of  all  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  local 
library.  At  the  meeting,  which  was  a  fairly  large 
one,  our  pastor  presided,  and  spoke  of  the  manifold 
good  to  the  community  of  a  library,  and  the 
following  quotation  from  a  recent  writer  was  well 
received — 

"Let  those  who  pride  themselves  upon  their 
devotion  to  the  so-called  practical,  reflect  that  the 
advantages  of  a  library  are  no  longer  of  a  purely 
literary  character,  and  are  becoming  less  and  less 
so  ;  that  the  '  arts  and  mysteries '  of  manufacture 
are  no  longer  taught  by  word  of  mouth  alone  to 
indentured  apprentices,  but  that  the '  master  work- 
men' of  the  nineteenth-century  speak  through 
books  to  all ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  our  work- 
men become  intelligent  and  skilful  does  their 
labour  increase  in  value  to  themselves  and  to  tiie 
state.** 

Before  the  close  of  the  meeting  subscriptions  to 
the  extent  of  five  pounds  were  intimated,  and  it 
was  agreed  tha,tall  at  the  meeting  should  consider 
themselves  members  of  the  library  committee  and 
do  their  best  by  writing  to  friends  interested  in 
the  village  to  bring  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tions up  to  at  least  twenty  pounds.  In  about  a 
month  afterwards  it  was  found  that  twenty-two 
pounds  and  several  parcels  of  books  had  been 
received,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  purchase 
books  at  once  and  make  a  beginning. 

Choosing  the  books  was  ratner  a  difficult  matter, 
and  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  each  one  suggested 
the  names  of  those  he  knew  to  be  ffoodj  for  it  had 
previously  been  agreed  that  though  an  effort  would 
be  made  to  procure  such  books  as  the  public 
might  ask  for,  yet  the  library  was  on  no  account 
to  circulate  what  the  committee  considered  bad 


books.  A  satisfactory  list  of  moro  than  three 
hundred  volumes  was  then  made  out,  every  one  of 
which  was  considered  a  standard  work  of  its  kind, 
and  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  got  in  good  con- 
dition seccnil-han J  were  first  bought,  the  rest  were 
then  bought  new.  When  fixing  on  the  edition  to  be 
bought  Lir.  Johnson's  remark  was  kept  in  mind  as 
far  as  possible.  "  Books  that  you  may  carry  to 
the  fire  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand  are  the  most 
useful  after  all." 

The  next  concern  was  to  fi ud  a  suitable  central 
place  for  the  library,  and  this  difficulty  would 
have  been  well  nigh  insurmountable  had  the 
School  Board  not  generously  ^iven  the  use  of  one 
of  the  class  rooms  in  the  village  school  for  the 
purpose.  The  schoolmaster  also  cheerfully  under- 
took the  office  of  librarian.  When  the  books 
were  received,  stamped,  and  arranged,  a  few  sim- 
ple rules  such  as  it  was  possible  to  enforce  were 
drawn  out  and  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
room.  For  the  guidance  of  others  who  may  fol- 
low suit  they  may  be  given : — (1)  The  subscription 
is  sixpence  per  quarter,  payable  in  advance.  (2) 
A  book  may  not  be  retained  by  any  one  reader  for 
a  longer  period  than  one  month.  (3)  Any  one 
damaging  or  failing  to  return  a  book  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  same.  (4)  Two  books  per  week  are 
allowed  to  each  reader.  (5)  The  library  is  open 
between  five  and  seven  o'clock  on  Saturaay 
evenings. 

An  opening  public  meeting  was  held,  and  a  few 
who  had  sneered  at  the  idea  of  a  library  being 
established  in  such  a  small  village  were  present, 
and  were  the  very  first  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
now  that  the  work  of  beginning  had  been  done  by 
others.  That  night  thirty-five  readers  were  en- 
rolled, and  on  the  following  Saturday  fourteen 
more  came  for  books.  From  that  time  to  this 
there  has  been  an  average  of  eleven  persons  come 
to  change  their  books  every  week,  and  rather  moro 
than  eleven  hundred  volumes  were  taken  out  the 
first  year.  This  represents  a  very  large  addition 
to  the  reading  hitherto  done  in  the  district,  as  an 
interesting  book  is  read  not  by  the  subscriber 
only,  but  also  by  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  sometimes  even  by  friends  "before  it  is  re- 
turned. 

The  strongest  argument  of  those  who  threw 
cold  water  on  the  bcheme  was,  that  even  if  by 
enthusiasm  a  library  were  established,  £here  were 
no  funds  available  tor  its  continued  maintenance. 
However,  after  a  fair  start  had  been  made,  it  was 
found  that  the  library  attracted  gifts  from  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  from  natives  of  the  village  who  had 
left  home  even  twenty  years  before;  two  of  whom 
also  give  handsome  annual  subscriptions.  The  fees 
from  readers,  at  the  low  charge  of  two  shillings 
per  annum,  amount  to  about  three  pounds ;  and 
the  library,  though  now  in  its  seventh  year,  has 
annually,  after  all  working  expenses  have  been 
paid,  a  considerable  surplus,  which  is  used  for  the 
strong  rebinding  of  sucn  books  as  have  become 
dilapidated  by  wear  and  tear,  and  the  purchase  of 
new  books,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
magazines,  which  in  our  experience  are  a  great 
attraction — the  yearly  volumes  being  taken  out 
about  three  times  as  often  as  any  other  books, 
though  they  had  been  read  before  as  monthly  parts 
when  first  published. 

To  tell  all  the  good  which  has  been  done  by  the 
library  is  really  very  difficult,  as  we  know  not  the 
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might  have  beens/'  hod^  many  of  these  young 
men  and  women  not  spenf  their  evenings  in  read- 
ing as  they  have  done ;  bnt  we  do  know  that  the 
iKorkpeople  of  oar  district  who  read  arenowmnch 
more  able  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  public 
questions ;  and  if  "  in  the  world's  broad  field  of 
battle  "  they  be  not  **  heroes  in  the  strife/'  they 
certainly  are  less  like  the  **  dumb  driven  cattle. 
"We  also  know  that  a  number  of  young  men  have, 
through  meeting  at  the  library,  formed  friends  of 
those  of  kindred  tasteF,  and  are  mutually  helped. 

The  reading  habit  seems  to  grow  by  what  it 
feeds  on,  for,  since  the  opening  of  tne  library 
the  number  of  books  taken  out  has  annually 
increased)  and  the  most  constant  readers,  since 
they  see  that  the  library  is  not  sufficient  to 
afford  them  enough  new  reading,  have  begun 
to  take  one  or  more  of  the  magazines  for  them- 
selves, so  that  in  our  case  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Mullins*  words  have  been  proved  : — "  Booksellers 
who  feared  that  they  (Free  Libraries)  would 
injure  their  tmde,  find  that  they  create  a  taste 
for  reading,  and  multiply  their  customers."  This 
taste  for  reading  being  once  formed  by  the  perusal 
of  the  very  best  books  at  a  cost  to  the  readers 
of  less  than  a  penny  per  volume,  it  will  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  thev  ever  become  patrons  of 
that  class  of  periodical  literature  known  as  the 
•*  penny  dreadful."  Another  result  of  the  library's 
work— and  this  has  been  pointed  out  to  the 
librarian  by  an  employer— is,  that  the  operatives 
who  are  readers  seem  much  more  contented  than 
the  others,  afid  many  of  them,  who  earn  less  than 
a  pound  a  week,  would  add  their  Amen  *'  to  Sir 
John  Herschers  words : — "  Were  I  to  pray  for  a 
taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead,  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source 
of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  during  life, 
and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might 

go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would 
e  a  taste  for  reading.  Give  a  man  this  taste  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly 
fail  of  making  him  a  happy  man  ;  unless,  indeed, 
you  put  into  his  hands  a  most  perverse  collection 
of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the 
best  society  in  every  period  of  history— with  the 
wisest,  the  wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the  bravest, 
and  the  purest  characters  who  have  adorned 
humanity.  You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all 
nations,  a  contemporary  of  all  ages."  Perhaps 
one  or  two  of  them  would  even  say,  with 
Fenelon  : — "If  the  crowns  of  all  kingdoms  of 
the  Empire  were  laid  down  at  my  feet,  in 
exchange  for  my  books  and  my  love  of  reading, 
I  would  spurn  them  all." 

To  any  who  think  that  a  similar  library  might 
be  established  in  their  neighbourhood  we  would 
say,  *'  Make  a  start  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  you  will  be 
successful,  but  whether  or  not,  you  will  deserve 
and  receive  the  sympathy  and  thanks  of  all  right- 
thinking  persons  in  your  community;  for  there 
can  now  ue  no  doubt  that  'in  the  work  of 
popular  education  through  libraries,  it  is  after 
all,  not  the  few  great  libraries,  but  the  thousand 
small  ones,  that  do  most  for  the  people.' " 

A  PoLSOsr 


IN  THE  ABBEY. 


BUT  one  short  step  from  all  the  bustle, 
The  City's  ceaseless  toil  and  hustle. 
And  dirt  and  din ; 
From  votaries  of  golden  treasure. 
The  giddy  throng  that  seeks  its  pleasure 
'Midst  shame  and  sin. 

I  pass  beneath  the  Abbey's  portals. 

And  leave  the  anxious,  struggling  mortals 

Without  the  gate. 
The  very  air  seems  sacred  to  me. 
And  blessed  thoughts,  all  quick  to  woo  met 

Around  me  wait. 

« 

By  heroes'  tombs  I  fondly  linger. 

To  mark  the  change  Time's  wasting  finger 

Works  all  in  vain 
On  monuments  that  bear  the  story — 
Here  blurred  and  dim,  but  bright  in  glory— 
Of  martyrs  slain. 

The  organ's  solemn  tones  ascending, 
The  singers'  Voices  sweetly  blending. 

Float  o'er  the  aisle ; 
Then  die  away  in  quaint  old  places, 
Where  ancestors  of  kingly  races 

Here  rest  awhile. 

The  "  dim,  religious  light,**  revealing 
The  old  grey  walliai  and  carvM  ceiling. 

Falls  o'er  the  nave ; 
Then  reigns  A  stillnesb  calm  and  holy. 
The  mind  is  filled  with  thoughts  which  wholly 

Are  grand  and  grave. 

As  o'er  the  world  the  soul  arises, 
Above  its  struggles,  hopes  and  prizes. 

To  views  more  clear. 
All  sects  are  lost  into  each  other. 
And  man  claims  every  man  his  brother. 

Who  wanders  here. 

H.  McD. 


"HER  HEART'S  DESIRE." 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVVTT  CAMBEOK, 

Author  of  "Deceivers Ever,"  "Jnliet*8  GuardiaD," 
"  Pure  Gold,"    A  North  Country  Maid,"  &o. 


CHAPTER  XnL 
PA18B  AKD  FAITHLESS, 

KIT  was  silent  for  a  minnte,  loolcing  at  her 
with  a  strange  expression  of  mingled  anger 
and  tenderness.  "Darling,  you  may  be  engaged 
a  thonsand  times  over,  but  yon  love  me,  and  only 
me  in  this  world.  Is  that  not  so  P  '*  He  took 
both  her  hands,  and  looked  down  into  her  gbwing 
face.  „ 
Yon  have  no  right— you  should  not  speak  so, 
she  said,  trembling  beneath  his  passionate  gase. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Violet.   You  have  not  asked  me 
why  I  was  telegraphed  for  from  Yorkshire." 
«*  No ;  why  ?  "  she  said  indifferently. 
"  My  cousin,  Sir  Henry  BarringtoD,  has  been 
killed  in  a  railway  accident.*' 


"  HER  HEAH^'S  CEStRE.'* 


"  IrVhat  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?  " 
"  Everything,  since  his  only  son  was  killed  with 
him!" 

"Kit!  and  yon?" 

"  And  I  am  Sir  Christopher  Barrington,  at  your 
service,  Violet.  I  am  not  snch  a  rich  man  as 
Lennard ;  but  I  am  fairly  well  off,  and  Wei  by  is  a 
nice  old  place.  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  ask 
yon  again  to  marry  a  poor  man,  but  I  do  ask  you 
again  now.  I  know  you  thoroughly,  Violet.  I 
know  you  to  be  worldly  and  ambitious.  I  know 
you  are  too  selfish  to  marry  anyone  who  cannot 
give  yon  every  luxury  and  every  comfort ;  but,  in 
spite  of  your  ^Faults,  I  know  that  you  love  me  with 
your  whole  heart,  and — and — I  want  you,  child ; 
1  can't  live  without  you.  I  know  you  thoroughly, 
and  yet  I  love  you.  You  smothered  your  best 
feelings  when  you  refused  me  and  accepted  Len- 
nard. I  believe  that  if  you  will  throw  him  over 
and  have  me,  the  best  part  of  you  will  revive ; 
and  yon  know,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "you 
would  like  to  be  Lady  Barrington ! " 

It  was  the  strangest  wooing,  but  with  Violet  it 
answered  perfectly ;  even  the  li^t  paltry  induce- 
ment of  being  "  my  lady  "  told  on  her,  as  Kit  well 
knew  that  it  would. 

"You  are  not  very  complimentary  to  my 
character,"  she  said  with  a  pretty  pout,  which  he 
kissed  away. 

"  Come  out  into  the  garden,  or  the  shore,  or 
somewhere,  I  can't  talk  here,"  said  Kit  presently, 
and  they  went  out  together  down  to  the  sand  heaps 
and  sat  down  there. 

"  Kit,  I  can't  think  how  I  am  to  marry  you  ; 
what  will  be  said  of  roe  9  How  shall  I  ever  write 
to  David  Lennard  P  How  shall  I  ever  tell  your 
annt  ?  what  will  she  say  after  all  her  kindness  P  " 

"  Why  tell  them  at  all  ?  why  not  marry  me 
quietly,  and  tell  them  afterwards  P  "  he  said. 

"  But  my  father  would  never  consent." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then 
Violet  exclaimed  joyfully — 

**  I  have  it !  a  splendid  idea !  I  told  yon  that 
neither  my  father  nor  anyone  here  has  ever  seen 
David  Lennard;  why  should  yon  not  pass  for 
him  P  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  father  as  David, 
and  you  will  tell  him  that  he. must  marry  us 
quietly  here ;  you  can  make  out  some  important 
mmily  reasons  for  secrecy,  and  then  we  can  go 
abroad.  And  isn't  it  illegal  to  marry  anyone 
under  a  wrong  name  ?  because  then  we  might  go 
straight  to  Paris,  and  be  married  over  again. 
There!" 

"  My  dear  child,  what  a  mad  idea !" 

Kit  looked  at  her  almost  with  amazement ;  he 
could  hardly  believe  her  to  be  in  earnest,  but  she 
was  perfectly  serious. 

*'  It  is  giving  up  a  great  deal  for  you.  Kit,  so 
don't  make  absurd  difficulties.  Only  think  of  the 
gay  wedding  I  was  to  have  had !  And  oh !  my 
trousseau/  And  at  this  thought  the  tears 
welled  up  into  her  eyes.  Oh !  Kit,  I  forgot  the 
trousseau,  I  don't  think  I  could  possib^  give 
that  up." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  shall  buy  everything  and 
anything  yon  like  in  Paris ;  I  will  give  yon  carte 
hlaneher* 

Her  face  brightened  at  once. 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  charming !  and  much  better 
fan  than  getting  the  things  in  London." 

But>  Violet,"  he  said,  hardly  knowing  if  she 


was  really  bent  oil  this  ei^traol^diilllfy  plan  or  not 
"  I  don't  think  I  can  consent  to  pass  myself  off 

as  Lennard;  T  am  not  good  at  acting  and 

suppose  he  were  to  turn  up  here." 

**  X  on  need  not  act  much ;  you  must  go  away 
by  the  afternoon  coach  that  catches  the  six  o'clock 
train  to-day,  and  not  come  back  till  the  day  befoi-e 
we  are  married.  I  will  manage  it  all  with  my 
father,  if  you  are  ^fraid  of  it.  As  to  David,  I 
promise  you  he  shall  not  come,  for  I  will  write 
and  tell  him  I  am  going  away  from  home  for  a 
fortnight.  Hush !  say  no  more ;  here  comes  my 
father!" 

And,  before  he  could  utter  another  remonstrance, 
Mr.  Clayton,  who  had  been  informed  by  the 
grinning  Martha  that  "  Miss  Violet's  young  gen- 
tleman "  had  arrived,  came  rapidly  towards  them, 
with  outstretched  hands. 

"  It  id  Mr.  Lennard,  papa ! "  murmured  Violet, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  a  oecoming  blush. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Lennard,  I  am  moat  delighted 
to  welcome  you— of  course  you  will  stay  with  u» 
to-night  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately,  papa,  he  is  obliged  to  go  back 
to  town  by  the  six  o'clock  train ;  he  only  came 
down  for  a  little  talk  with  me  about  which  I  will 
tell  you  by-and-by." 

Kit  was  looking  very  awkward  and  shy;  bni 
Mr.  Clayton  was  not  observant,  and  his  future 
son-in-law's  constrained  manner  did  not  attract 
his  attention. 

By  this  time  they  were  walking  up  towards  the 
house,  and  Violet  hanging  back  a  little,  said  in  a 
low  voice  to  her  lover  as  they  passed  into  the 
garden — 

"  It  is  too  late  now,  the  deed  is  done ;  you  must 
make  the  best  of  it ! " 

Thus,  false  to  the  last,  Violet  Clayton  was  ac- 
tually married  to  the  man  whom  she  really  did 
love  with  as  much  love  as  her  shallow  heart  was 
capable  of.  How  she  got  round  her  father  satis- 
factorily to  persuade  him  to  consent  to  such  a 
sudden  and  secret  marriage  was  what  he  himself 
afterwards  could  never  quite  make  out.  But  in 
the  end  he  did  consent,  and  within  ten  days  he 
married  her  to  the  man  he  believed  to  be  David 
Lennard.  The  happy  couple  started  for  Dover, 
where,  being  armed  with  a  special  license,  made 
out  this  time  in  Kit's  own  name,  they  were  re- 
married the  following  morning  in  time  to  start  by 
the  morning  boat  to  Calais. 

Lady  Barrington  then  wrote  immediately  to  her 
godmother  a  very  touching  and  pathetic  letter, 
in  which  she  put  forth  at  some  length  her  self- 
reproach  and  misery  at  having  treated  David 
Lennard  so  badly.  "  But,"  she  wrote,  "  I  never 
loved  him,  it  was  the  temptation  of  his  money 
and  his  position  which  turned  my  head  and  made 
me  accept  him;  but  thank  God,"  she  added 
piously,  **  I  was  mercifully  saved  from  marrying  a 
man  I  did  not  love  when  my  heart  belonged  to 
another!  Dear  Kit,  who  would  never  have  , 
ventured  to  propose  to  me  as  long  as  he  was  a  ^ 
poor  man,  came  at  once  on  his  change  of  fortune 
and  confessed  his  affection  for  me,  and  persuaded 
me  to  deceive  my  dear  father  and  you  all ;  you 
will  break  it  to  poor  David,  won't  yon,  for  me  ? 
for  I  really  shrink  from  writing  to  him  myself,  and 
I  do  believe  that  he  will  marry  dear  Janet  and  be 
much  happier  than  with  worthless  naughty  litUo 


HOME  CHIMES. 


me  ?  Dearest  aunt,  don't  be  very  angry  with  me 
please,  try  to  forgive  me :  I  should  be  so  miserable 
if  you  were  to  be  really  very  angry  with  your 

good-for-nothing  but  most  affectionate  and  loving 
ttle  god-daughter — Violet." 
It  was  a  very  clever  letter,  and  there  was  suffi- 
cient truth  in  it  to  make  it  read  like  a  very  genuine 
confession  of  happiness  tempered  by  regret,  and 
in  time  Mrs.  Barrington  did  forgive  her  lovely 
and  penitent  "  little  runaway,"  as  she  called  her, 
whilst  David  Lennard  forgave  her  too,  and  thanked 
his  stars  devoutly  for  the  narrow  escape  which  he 
riehtly considered  himself  to  have  had.  Afteratime, 
when  he  had  recovered  the  shock  to  his  self-esteem 
which  Violet's  conduct  had  ciiused  him,  Mr.  Len- 
nard, now  grown  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  went 
back  to  his  allegiance,  and  very  humbly  and  peni- 
tently he  prayed  Janet  Maxwell  to  forgive  his 
backsliding  and  to  restore  him  to  his  former  place 
in  her  favour.  And  Janet  did  so.  Each  by  this 
time  had  learned  something  of  the  worth  of  a 
genuinely  true  and  honest  character,  and  both 
had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  bitterness  of 
trust  betrayed  and  of  an  ideal  degraded  and 
brought  low.  And  so,  somehow  or  other,  these 
two  whose  lives  had  been  for  a  time  so  nearly  sun- 
dered for  ever  came  together  again  once  more 
with  a  deeper  affection  and  a  more  sincere  mutual 
appreciation  than  either  of  them  had  ever  felt 
beu>re.  And  their  marriage  turned  out  happily. 
In  the  peaceful  calm  of  a  country  life,  in  tastes 
and  pursuits  which  they  shared  together,  and  in 
the  possession  of  children  who  became  a  sweet 
and  secure  link  of  their  parents*  love,  it  would  be 
perhaps  difficult  in  all  England  to  find  a  more 
devoted  couple  that  ^£r.  and  Mrs.  David  Lennard, 
nor  would  any  of  their  more  recent  acquaintances 
ever  be  likely  to  believe  that  so  happy  a  marriage 
had  been  brought  about  by  any  other  cause  save 
that  of  a  great  true  love  between  two  persons  most 
eminentl]r  suited  to  each  other. 

As  to  Sir  Christopher  and  Ladv  Barrington,  they 
took  up  their  abode  in  London,  where  everything  at 
first  went  well  with  Violet.  She  was  young, 
beautiful,  and  rich;  she  became  fashionable  and 
popular ;  she  had.  everything  which  her  frivolous 
little  soul  had  longed  after — carriages  and  horses, 
jewellery,  and  luxury;  she  had  her  box  at  the 
Opera,  ner  monster  receptions,  her  faultless  little 
dinners ;  she  was  to  be  seen ,  in  every  crowd  of 
pleasure  seekers,  in  every  scene  of  gaiety  and  dissi- 
pation, and  always  she  was  courted  and  flattered 
and  sought  after.  Surely  she  had  fulfilled  the 
ambition  of  her  youth.  She  had  gained  her 
"  Heart's  Desire ! "  And  then  one  day  there  came 
a  great  and  terrible  change,  and  all  the  world 
grew  dark  and  dreary  to  her.  And  this  is  how  it 
came  about. 

Violet  fell  ilL  She  was  stricken  down  hj  a 
short  but  sharp  illness;  it  was  indeed  noUiing 
worse  than  a  malignant  type  of  measles,  but  it 
worked  a  terrible  change  m  her.  By  some  evil 
luck,  Violet  rose  from  Uiose  three  weeks  of  sick- 
ness to  find  that  her  beauty  had  deserted  her — 
her  complexion  was  ruined ! 

And  Kit's  love  did  not  survive  this  trial  of  its 
worth.  He  had  loved  his  wife  for  her  face,  and 
her  face  had  been  robbed  of  its  freshness,  and  the 
peculiar  and  delicate  Wpe  of  its  loveliness  had 
been  spoilt  for  ever  1  He  could  not  forgive  her. 
His  passion,  that  had  be«n  fed  by  her  beauty  and 


was  unsupported  by  any  true  esteem  fof  & 
character  which  from  the  first  he  had  known  to 
be  shallow  and  worthless,  died  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  been  bom.  Kit  tired  of  her.  He  neglected 
her  more  and  more,  and  sought  distraction  and 
amusement  in  the  society  of  others  who  pleased 
his  wandering  taste  more  than  the  pale  sickly  look- 
ing woman  who  was  is  wife.  And  is  a  wife  ever 
happy  who  sees  herself  fade  slowly  and  surely  out 
of  her  husband's  heart,  eclipsed  in  his  fancy  by 
younger  and  fresher  faces  P  It  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  her.  One  thing  indeed  might  have 
arrested  his  waning  love.  Most  eagerljr  and 
passionately  Kit  longed  for  a  son  to  inherit  his 
name  and  property — and  Violet  had  no  child. 
After  a  time  he  grew  first  angry  and  then  cold 
and  bitter  to  her  because  this  great  desire  of  his 
soul  was  denied  to  him.  And  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  ihe  innocent  cause  of  his  disappointed 
hopes  preyed  upon  Violet's  temper  ana  spirits 
until  the  domestic  peace  of  the  already  estranged 
couple  became  utterly  ruined. 

She  became  irritable  and  soured;  all  the  gay 
throng  of  admirers  and  flatterers  who  had  once 
surrounded  her  fell  away  from  the  woman  whose 
beauty  had  perished,  and  whose  charm  of  manner 
had  succumbed  to  the  trials  of  her  life.  A  jealous, 
miserable,  discontented  woman  1 — that  was  what 
Violet  Barrin^n  became,  and  what  was  the  end 
of  all  her  ambitions  and  worldly  schemes  P 

So,  falling  more  and  more  apart,  the  years  go 
on,  leaving  the  husband  still  upright  and  hand- 
some and  popular,  still  smiled  upon  by  beautiful 
faces,  still  welcomed  gladly  by  siren  sweet  voicee — 
whilst  the  wife,  with  faded  oeauty  and  vanished 
popularity,  is  prematurely  aged,  and  bears  upon 
her  once  lovely,  but  now  worn  and  unattractive, 
face  the  stamp  of  a  perpetual  wretchedness. 
After  all  perhaps  it  had  not  oeen  worth  her  while 
to  be  false  and  treacherous  and  worldly.  For  the 
desires  of  our  hearts  if  they  are  sordid  and  base 
are  apt,  when  thev  are  granted  to  us,  to  turn  into 
bitterness  beneath  our  gprasp,  and  the  golden 
apples  which  we  covet  are  transformed  too  often 
into  dust  and  ashes  between  our  teeth, 

THE  END. 
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THROUGH  STORM  AND  SHINE. 

BY  M.  F.  TQ££0. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  willow  farm. 

A SAD  story  in  a  dej^'ee — a  stranffe  story  in  a 
still  greater  decree — a  story  that  covers  a 
long  space  of  time — that  wonld  cover  the  lifetime 
of  many  who  read  it,  for  it  dates  from  a  bleak 
night  in  December  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
found  myself  (being  at  that  time  thirty  years  old, 
and  having  been  some  ten  years  **  on  the  road  ") 
the  only  passenger,  save  one,  outside  the  coach 
running  between  certain  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  We  were  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  our  destination,  and  glad  I 
was  to  hear  it,  for  the  cold  intensified  every 
moment,  and  it  was  so  dark  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible, even  with  the  aid  of  the  lamps,  to  see  any 
distance  before  us. 

**  Nice  night  for  a  poor  devil  to  have  to  find  his 
way  home  in,  ain't  it  P  "  observed  my  companion, 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  as  he  tightened  the 
comforter  round  his  throat,  and  turned  in  my 
direction  what  little  it  left  visible  of  a  shrewd, 
middle-aged  face,  weather  beaten  at  all  times,  and 
now,  of  course,  bluer  and  redder  than  ever  with 
tbe  fr^sh  exposure  it  was  undergoing.  "Black  as 
pitch,  and  as  I  never  thought  of  a  lantern  at  my 
end,  I'll  be  blest  if  they  will  at  their's !  '* 

You  don't  go  on  to  R  then  to-night  ?  "  I 

inquired,  and  as  I  spoke  I  looked  round  involun- 
tarily for  some  sign  of  a  human  habitation — ever 
suck  a  faint  flicker  of  light  in  the  dense  darkness, 
and  saw  none.  My  fellow  traveller  evidently  saw 
what  I  was  after,  and  gave  vent  to  a  contemptuous 
chuckle. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  growled.  "  Didn't  I  tell 
you  BoP   They'd  leave  me  to  break  my  neck 


amongst  *em  before  they'd  go  a  foot's  length  out 
of  their  way,  confound  'em  ! " 

He  used  a  stronger  term  than  that  I  remember 
— strongjjr  than  I  care  to  reproduce — and  there 
was  a  bitterness  in  his  way  of  speaking  which 
removed  what  be  said  quite  out  of  the  sphere,  so  to 
say,  of  ordinary  grumbling.  I  recollect  thinking 
I  did  not  envy  those  to  whom  he  was  going  home 
that  night. 

**  No,"  he  continued  presently,  as  if  he  suddenly 
remembered  the  question  I  had  put  to  him,  **  I  am 

not  going  to  R  .    The  next  turning  we  come 

to  is  my  turning.  There's  a  short  cut  that  would 
take  me  home  in  seven  minutes,  but  groping  all 
the  way  round  by  the  road  on  a  night  like  this, 
heaven  only  knows  when  I  shall  get  there — if  I 
ever  get  there  at  alL  You  can't  see  the  bouse," 
he  added,  "till  you  are  close  upon  it.  It  lies 
right  down  in  the  hollow — worse  luck  to  it." 

It  was  evident  that  the  house  was  wrong — 
everything  was  wrong — that  night  Was  it  always 
so  P  I  wondered ;  or  was  the  man's  present  exas- 
peration only  the  result  of  the  dark  night,  and  his 
undissembled  horror  of  facing  it  ? 

"  You  would  be  glad  of  a  light  to  guide  you  to 
it  to-night,  no  doubt,"  I  observed  propitiatorily ; 
"  but,  teike  it  a?  a  rule,  I  should  think  you  are  a 
good  deal  better  off  down  there  than  you  would  be 
up  here.  The  wind  is  enough  to  cut  you  in  two, 
and  when  the  snow  comes — ugh  !  I  shiver  at  the 
thought  of  it " — and  I  did  shiver.  I  suited  the 
action  to  the  word,  without  any  effort  whatever. 
I  would  not  have  promised  to  live,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  rent  free  in  the  finest  house  anybody  could 
have  given  me  out  on  the  Yorkshire  moors  at  that 
moment. 

"  Well,  when  the  snow  comes,  what  then  P  "  he 
asked,  with  that  low,  grating  laugh  of  his.  "  You 
don't  suppose  we  escape  it  down  there  P  We 
escape  nothing,  and  we're  safe  from  nothing— 
except  the  sun  1 " 

After  giving  me  this  cheerful  impression  of  his 
home,  he  relapsed  into  a  silence,  which  I  did  not 
attempt  to  break ;  and  the  brief  remainder  of  our 
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jouriiey  together  would,  I  think,  have  been  accom- 
y^i-hod  witliout  fnrtli<  r  speech  on  either  side,  but 
ibr  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  light— for  which  I 
am  sure  he  had  been  eagerly  watching  all  the 
time — a  couple  of  handred  yards  to  the  right  of 
us. 

**  You  have  been  better  remembered  than  you 
expected — I  won't  say  than  you  deserved  to  be," 
I  remarked  with  a  laugh.  **  They  have  sent  some- 
body for  you  with  a  lantern,  after  all.  E  wish  you 
a  safe  walk  home  and  a  good  fire  at  the  end  of 
it." 

*'  If  that  were  all  that  would  be  at  the  end  of  it, 
it  wouldn't  hurt,"  he  retorted  gruffly.    **  Wait  till 

you've  a  place  of  your  own,  with  such  a  sulkjr 

face.  No,  don  t !  Wait  for  ever !  Do  without  it 
for  over,  rather !  There — good-night  to  you,  and 
good  luck ! " 

So,  with  a  sort  of  rough  good  nature  in  these 
last  words  and  in  his  way  of  saying  them,  which 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  his 
words  and  the  rest  of  his  manner,  and  with  a 
sudden  grip  of  the  hand,  which  was  equally 
unexpected,  he  exchanged  "  good-nights  "  with  the 
driver,  got  down  from  the  coach,  and,  by-and-by, 
vanished  into  the  darkness,  in  the  direction  whither 
the  approaching  light — now  not  very  from  us — 
guided  him. 

Those  parting  words  of  his  were  the  last  wordn 
I  remember  hearing — as  his  is  the  last  face  I 
remember  seeing — to  take  any  note  of  it — whose 
it  was  or  whence  it  came — for  many  a  weary  day 
and  night  to  come.  I  never  knew  exactly — I 
don't  fancy  anybody  ever  did  know — how  it  nap- 
pened ;  but  within  a  very  few  minutes,  as  I  believe, 
of  our  putting  down  our  fellow-passenger,  I  heard 
a  sudden  sharp  oath  from  the  oox,  followed  by  a 
plunge  and  a  crash — and,  on  my  part,  a  general  sen- 
sation that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  which, 
as  far  as  I  was  individually  concerned,  it  must  have 
been  within  an  ace  of  doing — a  sensation  which 
left  me,  almost  as  soon  as  it  came,  bereft  of  feeling 
and  consciousness  of  any  kind,  lying — as  I  came 
to  know  afterwards — face  downwards  in  the  ditch 
by  the  roadside.  Whether  one  of  the  horses  took 
fright — as  I  believe  was  said  to  have  been  the  case 
-~at  a  white  cow,  which  crossed  its  path  suddenly 
in  the  dark,  or  whether  the  driver — like  most  of 
his  class,  a  very  good  whip  when  he  was  "all 
there  "-—had  taken  a  drop  too  much,  and  so  was 
labouring  under  a  double  aiificulty — mattered  little 
then  to  any  of  us,  who  were  the  sufferers  on  the 
occasion,  the  mischief  done  being  the  same  anyhow, 
and  matters  less  now.  The  fact  remains  that 
there  was  a  very  bad  accident,  and  that  I  owed  it 
— under  Providence—to  my  fellow-passenger  of 
that  night,  and  to  the  friendly  light  of  the  lantern, 
for  which  we  had  both  watched  and  waited,  that 
I  am  here  to-day  to  tell  the  tale. 

It  was  under  his  roof,  in  the  house  in  the  hollow, 
I  came  back  once  more  to  the  consciousness  that 
I  was  alive.  Alive  and  awake  in  a  strange  bed,  in 
a  strange  room ;  not  that  these  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings troubled  or  perplexed  me  even  then,  as 
they  would  have  done  quiet,  stay-at-home  people, 
nnacoustomed  to  gad  about  the  world  as  my 
calling  compelled  me  to  do.  It  was  not  often 
that  I  slept  more  than  a  couple  of  nights  together 
in  the  same  place,  and  no  small  proportion  of  the 
conntiy  inns,  at  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
putting  npt  afforded  accommodation  no  less 


primitive  and  old-fashioned  than  that  which  liad 
fallen  to  my  lot  at  the  Willow  Farm,  Yet,  though 
about  my  new  quarters  there  was  nothing  in  any 
way  remarkable,  there  was  not,  I  believe,  a  single 
thing  in  the  room,  from  the  huge  china  parrots, 
which  flanked  the  high  wooden  mantel-piece,  up 
to  the  spindle-shanked  four  poster,  in  which  I  came 
to  myself,  of  which  1  do  not  retain  a  distinct  re- 
collection. It  was  a  medium  sized  room,  low  and 
a  little  dark,  being  lighted  by  a  single  high-case- 
mented  window,  and  rendered  still  duller  and  more 
dismal  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  by  the 
dingy  drab  of  the  paper  hangings  and  curtains.  If 
you  had  been  going  to  make  a  drawing  of  it  (an 
unlikely  thing,  I  grant  yOu,  for  anybody  to  do  or 
think  of  doing),  you  would  have  done  it  in  sepia. 
There  were  drabs  and  browns  of  every  degree  of 
dinginess  in  it  and  about  it,  and  the  only  bit  of 
warm  colouring — brown  still — ^that  was  to  be  found 
amongst  them  was  confined  to  the  old  "  knee-hole  " 
dressing-table,  which  was  at  once  the  best-looking 
and  most  commodious,  article  of  furniture  in 
the  room.  Upon  this — how  well  I  remember  it 
all,  and  so  I  ought,  for  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  I  can  recall  no  change  in  it ! — stood 
a  high,  narrow  mirror  in  a  narrow  rosewood  frame 
— a  mirror,  one  glance  in  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  put  fair  Bosamond  herself  out  of  conceit 
with  her  own  reflection — and  above  it  hung,  framed 
and  glazed,  the  most  melancholy  achievement  in 
the  way  of  needlework  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen — a  frightfully  realistic  counterfeit  of  the 
tomb  of  my  host's  grandmother — a  virtuous  old 
lady,  who  had  departed  this  life  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-six.  Such  was  the  scene — if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  it  such — of  my  convalescence — and 
upon  which — on  a  slow  fire,  burning  lazily  in  the 
grate,  and  a  woman  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
side  of  it,  busily  engaged  on  some  white  work 
which  I  know  now  was  for  bandages  and  was  for 
me — my  eyes  opened. 

I  said  just  now  you  might  have  drawn  the  room 
and  everything  in  it  in  sepia.  I  was  not  thinking 
of  her  when  I  said  so,  but  now  that  I  do  think  of 
her,  I  don't  retract,  and  I  don't  make  any  excep- 
tion. No  tints  but  neutral  tints  could  have  given 
a  correct  idea  of  her  face,  her  dress,  her  general 
appearance.  One  day — not  so  very  long  after- 
one  day  when  she  wanted  to  amuse  me,  poor  soul ! 
and  so  brought  out,  one  by  one,  her  little  treasures 
to  show  me,  she  produced  a  miniature  of  herself, 
painted  by  some  not  unskilful  hand.  Ah !  me — 
the  lilies  and  the  roses — ^the  blue  of  the  eyes  and 
the  soft  gold  of  the  hair !  To  think  what  a  bright 
bit  of  light  and  colour  she  would  have  made  then 
in  the  room,  to  the  dull  uniform  tint  of  which  the 
years  and  the  burden  they  had  brought  with  them 
had  so  faded  and  toned  her  down !  And  a  heavy 
burden  it  must  have  been,  for  the  years,  after  all, 
had  not  been  so  many.  She  could  not  have  been 
more  than  seven  or  eight  and  thirty — if  she  was 
so  much—tuis  woman  with  the  sad  pale  face  and 
the  slight  drooping  figure,  whom  I  saw  thus  for 
the  first  time  employed  in  my  service — whom  I 
was  to  see  so  constantly  day  and  night  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  longer  than  I  could  Imve  borne  the 
thought  of,  had  I  been  able  to  foresee  it — always 
similarly  occupied,  alwas  in  one  way  or  another 
ministering  to  mj  necessities  and  providing  for 
my  comfort,  patient,  genUe,  indefaiigabley  from 
first  to  last 
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Some  slight  motion  of  mine— I  was  too  weak  to 
speak — recalled  her  attention  to  me,  and  she  rose 
and  came  to  my  bedside,  with  a  sudden  startled 
look  in  her  eyes,  which  changed,  as  she  stood  there, 
to  a  faint  pleased  smile. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  pleasant 
▼oice  that  was  younger  than  her  face.  "  You  are 
getting  well  fast,  but  you  must  not  talk.  Keep 
qniet  and  rest,  and  don't  think — don't  try  to 
think.   It  will  all  come  back  to  you,  by-and-by." 

She  was  quite  right.  By  degrees  it  ail  did  come 
tMick  to  me,  up  to  the  moment  when  I  was  pitched 
o^  the  coach  and  ceased  to  be  aware  of  anything. 
I-  remembered  that  long,  seemingly  interminable 
drive  in  the  cold  and  the  dark ;  the  bitter,  relent- 
less nor'-easter,  which  threatened  to  benumb  us 
as  we  sat ;  the  gradually  deepeninif  darkness  and 
tiie  one  speck  of  light,  not  much  bigger  than  that 
of  a  glow-worm,  wnich  shone  out  of  it,  at  lastr— 
and  then,  last  of  all,  I  remembered  the  man !  As 
the  keen  eyes,  peering  out  of  the  blue  cold  of  .his 
faoe,  flashed  back  on  my  mind,  and  the  short, 
jerky  sentences,  with  their  unreasonable  anger 
against  everything  and  everybody,  found  an  echo 
once  more  in  my  brain*  my  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
loos,  touched  bv  the  remem1i>rance  as  it  had  been 
by  the  reality,  found  vent  in  a  weak  attempt  at  a 
laugh. 

"  Better,  ain't  he  P  Sounds  like  coming  to  him« 
self,  don't  it,  when  he  begins  to  cackle  like  thatP 
No  need  of  any  of  yott  to  tell  a  man  that,  clever  as 
you  tliink  yourselves — eh,  doctor  P  '* 

It  was  ine  same  voice,  gruff  stiU,  but  with  the 
bitterness. gone  out  of  it,  which  had  been  ringing 
in  my  head  a  moment  before.  As  yet  I  had  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  where  I  was,  and  I 
littered  a  cry  of  surprise,  aa  the  curtain,  dose  to 
my  head,  was  drawn  cautiously  aside,  and  the 
face,  to  which  the  voice  belonged,  divested  of  the 
wrappingv,  which  had  impeded  my  full  view  of  it, 
on  tne  onl^  other  occasion  on  which  I  had  seen  it, 
appeared  m  startling  proximity  to  my  own.  Not 
soch  a  bad  faoe,  after  all— shrewd  and  hard,  with 
the  sharp,  suspicious  expression  in  the  eyes  still 
there— ai«0aa/s  there^— and  with  as  resolute  a 
month  and  as  square  a  cut  of  jaw  as  ever  I  saw 
in  a  human  fac&  Still,  not  a  bad  face — not 
mean  or  crafty  or  cruel — hard,  indeed,  but  honest 
in  its-  hardness.  For  the  rest,  a  man  of  middle 
age— from  forty-five  to  fiftjr — ^neither  tall  nor 
short,  but  squar&>built  and  thick-set,  and  clad  as 
became  his  calling— that  of  a  simple  North- 
coujitry  farmer,  wiu  no  pretension  to  gentle  birth 
and  breeding,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  wish 
to  assert  any. 

Well,"  regarding  me  with  a  not  unkindly 
amn^ment,  "  so  you  know  me,-  do  you  ?  Better 
again,  aiii't  it  P  "  he  added,  with  a  certain  triumph 
in  bis  voice  as  he  turned  to  his  companion.  PqU 
tbroagk  now,  won't  he  ?   No  fear  of  him  P  " 

"Fear  of  himl  Of  course  not  Who  over 
thought  of  fear  of  him  P  "  said  the  other  briskly, 
with  a  nod  which  was  duly  appreciated  afterwards 
in  the  quarter  it  was  not  mtended  for.  *'  But 
what  says  the  nurse  P  Gome,  Mrs.  Merritt,  yon 
are  the  authority,  you  know.  What  have  you  to 
say  of  your  pataent  ?  " 

At  the  mere  mention  of  her  name— hia  own  name 
—the  man's  face  changed.  The  transient  expression 
of  pleasure  and  interest  with  which  he  had  re-, 
garded  the  poor  wreck  of  humanity — ^for  a  wreck,' 
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to  all  intents  and  purposes,  X  must  have  appe&red 
then  1 — which  Providence  had  cast  upon  his  mero>. 
died  out  of  it  suddenly  and  completely  as  he  stood 
there,  and  left  in  its  stead  a  sort  of  dogged 
defiance,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*Say  what  ypii 
like  and  do  what  you  like!  I  am  mdv  for 
you!" 

luvoluntarily  my  eyes  wandered  from  his  face 
to  hers.  As  far  as  anything  human  that  had  life 
in  it  at  all,  and  was  not  positively  vacant,  could  lack 
expression  of  any  kind,  hers  lacked  it.  She  lool^ 
as  if  she  neither  saw  nor  heard.  What  I  noticed 
in  them  then,  seeing  them  thus  together  for  the 
lirst  time,  I  noticed  in  them  ever  amr.  The  effopt 
produced  upon  them  by  each  other's  society  then 
was  the  effect  produced  upon  them  always ;  gna 
look  in  her  face  seemed  to  arouse  in  him  a  world  of 
angry  feeling ;  one  tone  of  his  voice  seemed  tp 
petrify  in  her,  for  the  time  being,  all  feeling  of 
what  sort  soever.  What  her  reply  was  tq  the 
doctor  I  never  knew.  Their  faces  and  their  .vmces 
faded  softly  away,  back  into  the  silence  in  which  I 
had  lain  so  long,  and  I  was  only  dimly  oonsciooB 
once  of  the  surgeon's  light  hand  on  my  head  a$ 
he  changed  the  bandage,  and — ^to  use  his  owa 
expression — ^made  me  coniortable. 

You  will  wonder  was  there  nobody  belonging  to, 
me  to  come  and  look  after  me  P  If  there  haa  beei»* 
I  do  not  suppose  I  should  ever  have  had  this  stoxy 
to  telL  If  I  had  had  father  or  mother*  flisier  or. 
brother,  to  help  nurse  me  in  thib  sickness  and- 
to  selieve  these  strangers  of  the  burden  ol  ii,  m 
soon  as  it  wa6  safe  to  remove  me  at  all,  my  ooA<- 
nection  with  them,  as  it  would  never  have,  become 
so  intimate,  would  never  have  lasted  so  long,  and 
would  most  certainly  never  have  survived— as  it 
did  suTvive^their  lives  here.  But  I  was  as  maeh 
alone  in  the  world — as  fiekr  as  family  ties  are  con* 
cemed — as  a  man  could  be.  I  had  no  relatives 
near  enough  to  care  whether  I  hved  or  died,  and* 
rtranger  still  for  a  single  man,  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  I  had  no  sweethiMrt.  There  haa  been  some* 
body  once.  I  looked  back  to  her  already  aa  I 
looked  back  to  my  childhood,  to  which,  indeed,  she 
belonged,  as  to  something  too  beantilul  and  to6 
pleasant  ever  tu  be  recalled — a  delight  in  the  past, 
with  which  nothing  the  future,  might  have  in  stoxe 
could  ever  compare. 

.  I  had  not  even  at  that  time  the  home  I  was 
liioky  enou^  to  find,  a  couple  of  years  later;  in 
the  house  of  one  of  my  comrades  on  the  -road-Hio 
that  not  even  at  that  one  hearth— humble  and 
hospitable  then — now,  thanks  to  honest  labour  and 
to  the  blesmng  of  God,  whiclL  rests  upon  it^laea 
Iramble  but  not  less  *  hospitable — ^^as-  there  any 
chair  waiting  for  me  to  fill  it,  any  friendly  heart 
disquieting  itself  on  my  account.  With  that  one 
friend,  without  whicdi  in  <mr  pocket  we  are  apt 
to  fare  badly  indeed,  mv  employers,  the  heat 
friends  I  had  m  the  world,  kept  me  well  supplied ; 
but  there  are.  as  we  all  know  and  must  uiank*- 
fully  acknowledge,  certain  things  which  money 
cannot  buy,  certain  doors  whiM.  are  not.  to  be 
opened  with  the  silver  key ;  and  of  these  are  soch 
care  and  kindness  and  hospitality,  snch  tender 
and  indefatinible  nursing,  as  fell  to  my  share:  at 

the  Willow  Farm.   

They  had  me  there  on  theii  hands  more  than 
six  weeks— into  the  Christmas  holidayBt  aa  I  weU 
recollect,  for  with  them  there  came  into  the  house, 
not  before  it  was  wanted,  a  new  element.  .1  ha?e 
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ofbe»  wondered  how  these  two,  husband  and  wife, 
gjTpported  the  life  they  must  have  led,  when  they 
were  left  through  the  long,  dreary  winter  evenings 
with  no  company  but  that  which  it  was  easy  to 
see  was  worse  than  noue— that  of  each  other. 
Often  and  often  the  thought  that  the  mere  fact 
of  my  presence  there,  though  it  added,  to  an  ex- 
tent nobody  was  so  well  aware  of  as  myself,  to 
the  cares  and  occupations  of  the  unhappy  mistress 
of  the  house,  gave  to  her  monotonous  life  an  in- 
terest and  a  variety  it  would  otherwise  have  lacked, 
checked  my  own  impatience  at  the  length  of  my 
sojourn  under  their  roof  and  my  enforced  in- 
activity. At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  think  how  her 
place  was  filled  downstairs  so  as  to  leave  her  time 
so  much  at  my  disposal.  But  after  awhile,  when 
I  was  myself  able  to  leave  my  room  and  lie  on  the 
sofa  in  the  Stone  Parlour,  by  which  quaint  name 
the  ordinary  living  room  of  the  family,  openiug  as 
it  did  out  of  the  big  farm  kitchen,  was  familiarly 
known,  II  saw  more  and  understood  better  how 
small  a  place  the  farmer  left  for  his  wife's  occupa- 
tion, even  in  what  one  would  have  held  to  be  ex- 
clusively her  province.  He  was  himself  at  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  everything,  and  under  him 
— for  it  point  of  fact  it  was  he  who  kept  house- 
there  was  an  elderly  servant  woman  called  Mattie, 
who  cooked  and  scolded  and  cleaned,  and  who, 
without  beinff  disrespectful  to  her  mistress,  it  was 
evident  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  regarding  her 
very  much  ai*  she  might  have  done  a  visitor  who 
had  no  voice  whatever  in  the  house.  How  had  it 
all  come  about,  I  used  to  wonder !  Had  it  ever 
been  any  better  P  Better  it  must  have  promised 
to  be  once,  or  she  could  never  have  married  him. 
Yet  sad  as  her  life  was,  she  never  even  indirectly 
complained  of  it.  It  was  a  very  quiet  spot,  she 
said,  and  they  knew  very  few  people;  they  did  not 
belong,  either  of  them,  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  they  had  not  cared  to  make  acquaintances. 
More  than  twelve  -years  they  had  lived  there,  and 
the  farm,  which  had  been  left  to  her  husband  by  a 
bachelor  uncle  of  his,  had  doubled  in  value  since 
it  came  into  his  hands.  She  supposed  they  should 
stay  there  always. 

"  But  you  must  find  it  very  dull,*'  I  said  to  her 
once.  "  Sorely  you  don't  remain  here  all  the 
year  round  ?   You  go  away  sometimes  1 " 

"  I  have  been  away,"  she  answered  simply. 
"  The  child  had  the  measles  three  years  since,  and 
the  doctor  sent  us  both  to  the  seaside  for  change 
of  air;  that  was  the  last  time.  But  I  don't  care 
about  going" — with  a  faint  flush  rising  to  her 
face — "  I  do  very  well  here ;  I  am  used  to  it.** 

Used  to  it  1  *'  I  echoed.  "I  should  die  of  it ;  at 
least"  (for  I  suddenly  remembered  how  rude  a 
speech  I  was  making), "  you  know  what  I  mean — 
to  any  one  used  to  going  about" 

"  It  must  seem  very  dreadful,"  she  said  gently. 
**  I  can  quite  understand  that ;  but  I  never  went 
about  much— not  even  before  I  was  married ;  and 
now  I  never  think  of  it.  It  is  so  much  better,  is 
it  not,  to  learn  not  to  look  forward  or  fret— just 
to  take  things  as  they  come  ?  I  used  to  worry 
about  things  once,  1  don't  now.  It  will  all  cease 
to  matter  l^fore  long,  for  all  of  us,  you  know." 

"  It  will  and  I  won't,"  I  objected.  We  are  all 
bound  to  make  the  best  of  our  lives,  and  to  be  as 
happy  as  we  can.  It  is  a  thanksgiving  we  owe  to 
God," 

She  raised  her  meek  eyes  to  mine,  and  looked  at 


me  steadily  with  an  etpression  In  which  a  sort  6f 
wondering  pity  predominated. 

You  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  with  gentle 
dignity.  *^  But  it  is  so  hard  for  us  to  judge  each 
other.  It  is  possible  we  might  do  a  great  deal 
better  in  one  another's  places,  but  there  is  no 
telling.  And,  my  dear,  you  don't  know  my  life, 
and  1  don't  know'yours— God  knows !  " 

I  think  that  was  the  only  time  and  that  the 
only  way  in  which  I  ever  heard  her  assert  herself. 
I  had  not  meant  to  be  harsh  or  to  wound  her. 
Heaven  knows.  How  could  I  tell  what  it  had 
cost  her  to  attain  to  that  dead  level  of  resignation  ? 
But  then  it  did  not  seem  to  me  so  much  resigna- 
tion as  despair.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  tell 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  ^ 

She  talked  very  little  even  of  the  child  to  whose 
illness  she  had  been  indebted  for  that  rare  holi- 
day. Of  the  two,  Merritt  was  decidedly  the  better 
company.  There  was  a  certain  dry  humour  about 
him,  and  he  would  tell  a  good  story  with  a  relish 
which  showed  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  In 
his  way,  too,  he  had  amassed  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation of  all  sorts,  and  had  not  beeu  slow  to 
supplement  it  by  observation,  as  far  as  opportunity 
had  served  him.  In  past  years,  I  found  from  hia 
conversation,  it  had  done  so  more  than  it  was  ever 
likely  to  do  again.  He  had  begun  life  bv  running 
away  to  sea,  and  had  spent  some  of  his  best  years 
in  Australia ;  had  married  out  there  for  the  first 
time,  and  lost  his  wife  on  the  way  home — and  a 
good  wife  she  was,  ho  added — a  sight  too  good,  for 
after  he  lost  her  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had 
filled  her  place,  and  God  knew  (with  an  indescrib- 
able bitterness)  how  he  had  filled  it ! 

There  had  been  one  child,  it  seemed,  by  that 
first  marriage,  a  son,  who  was — as  his  father 
pithily  expressed  it — *'no  good,"  and  was  some- 
where, he  did  not  know  where,  in  foreign  parts. 
(Evidently  Mr.  Merritt  had  not  the  knack  of 
getting  on  with  his  family.)  "  And  then,"  he 
added,  with  an  odd  change  in  his  voice — which. 
Heaven  help  him!  I  did  not  understand  then, 
but  do  now,  with  the  whole  of  that  sad  story  in 
my  possession—**  And  then  there  is  Fhillis — her 
chUd." 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  she  told  me — ^your  wife  told 
me — of  your  little  girl." 

"  Our  little  girl !  "  he  said  sneeringly.  **  Well, 
she  is  a  rare  pretty  one;  there's  no  call  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  looks  anyhow.  But  you  will  see 
for  yourselfl  She'll  be  home  for  the  holidays  come 
Christmas,  and  that  is  pretty  near  now.  Ton  will 
see  for  yourself." 

Well,  Christmas  came,  and  she  came,  and  I  did 
see  for  myself.  Her  father  was  right.  She  was  a 
rare  pretty  one ;  "  prettier  then  at  fifteen  than 
ever  after;  for  she  was  one  of  those  girls  who 
develop  early,  and  hers  was,  moreover,  what  the 
French  call  heauie  du  diahle — rather  that  of 
colouring  and  expression  than  of  feature.  She 
was  her  mother  over  again,  as  she  was  depicted  in 
the  miniature  she  had  shown  me;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  to  Rachel  Merritt  there 
could  ever  have  belonged  a  tenth  part  of  the 
life  and  spirit — the  apparently  inborn  irrepress- 
ible joyousness  which  cnaracterised  her  daughter. 
Her  presence  did  away,  as  if  by  magic,  with  the 
indescribable  dulness  of  the  house ;  her  gay  voice 
carolled  its  snatches  of  song  up  and  down  the 
stairs^in  and  out  of  the  rooms — as  though  musio 
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and  merriment  came  as  naturally  there  as  else- 
where ;  her  girlish  lanshter  rippled  out  as  spon- 
taneonsly  as  thongh  langhter  were  not  a  thing 
almost  nnknown  there  !  She  was  so  bright  in  her- 
self that  this  brightness  of  hers  got  the  better  of 
all  the  gloom  that  was  opposed  to  it,  and  ended  by 
communicating  itself,  more  or  less — I  was  going  to 
say  to  all  of  us — I  should  rather  say  to  Merritt 
and  myself — not  to  her  mother.  The  gaiety  had 
been  crushed  out  of  her  too  completely ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  know  which  was  the  fonder  and  prouaer  of 
the  girl  in  reality  of  those  two,  between  whom,  it 
seemed  to  me  then,  she  ought  to  have  made  such  a 
bond  as  would  have  broken  down  for  ever  the 
barrier  which  rose  between  them.  But  the  man's 
mood  with  regard  to  her  varied,  I  observed,  as  the 
woman's  never  did.  His  eyes  would  follow  her 
eveiT  movement  one  moment  with  a  tenderness 
in  them  which  startled  you  by  its  intensity ;  and 
the  next  he  would  surprise  you  still  more  by  the 
sudden  harshness  of  nis  voice  and  manner,  as  he 
requested  some  trifling  service,  or  openly  resented 
the  omission  of  it,  at  her  hands.  It  was  as  if  he 
were  ashamed  of  his  very  affection  for  her  and 
indignant  with  himself  for  it.  'Whatever  it 
originated  in,  this  capriciousness  of  his  took 
little  effect  upon  her.  She  was  gay  and  good- 
tempered  at  all  times,  and  seemed  as  little  softened 
by  any  extraordinary  manifestation  of  attach- 
ment upon  his  part  as  sobered  by  any  unwonted 
asperity.  At  that  time  of  her  life  she  was,  I 
should  say,  fond  of  them  both,  after  a  simple, 
childish  fashion,  which  questioned  neither  the 
extent  of  her  love  for  them  nor  of  theirs  for  her, 
but  took  and  gave  as  a  simple  matter  of  course. 

We  were  very  great  friends — she  and  I.  By  the 
time  she  made  her  appearance  amongst  us  1  was 
far  advanced  on  the  nigh  road  to  recovery,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  I  spent  with  the  two — 
mother  and  daughter— in  the  Stone  Parlour.  Very 
often,  though — more  often  than  not — we  had  the 
room  to  ourselves,  Phillis  and  I,  and  I  think  we 
liked  it  better.  I  hesitate  to  say  it,  she  was  so 
good  to  me  and  I  owed  her  so  much ;  but  I  fancy 
we  both  felt  a  weight  taken  off  our  spirits  when 
she  left  us.  We  were  young — though  I  was,  of 
course.very  much  older  tnan  Phillis — and  I  suppose 
we  liked  to  forget,  to  be  allowed  to  forget,  the 
suffering  and  sorrow  that  were  in  the  world,  and 
of  these  Stephen  Merrltt's  wife  was  a  perpetual 
reminder. 

**  Do  you  know  who  mother  puts  me  in  mind  of  P  " 
the  girl  asked  suddenly  one  day  when  we  were 
thus  left  to  ourselves.  •*  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  That 
king  in  the  history  of  England — Henry  the  First, 
was  it  not  P — who  never  smiled  again  after  he  had 
lost  his  son.  That  was  a  very  good  reason.  I 
wonder  has  mother  any  reasons  half  as  good  P 
She  must  have  some,  I  should  think.  One  of  these 
days  I  shall  ask  her,"  she  added  flippantly. 

•*No  you  won't,  Phillis.  You'll  take  it  for 
granted  there  has  been  too  good  a  cause  for  that 
grave  face  of  hers.  It  would  not  do  for  every 
one  to  be  as  great  a  magpie  as  you.  You  can 
do  talking  and  laughing  enough  for  all  of  us." 

"  I  think  you  would  De  in  a  bad  way  without 
me,"  she  retorted.  "  But  tell  me,  did  3'ou  ever 
know  any  people  quite  like  us,  before  you  came 
here — people  who  never  went  to  parties  or  had 
any  fun  of  any  sort  P  You  should  hear  some  of 
the  girls  at  school — the  dances  they  were  going 


to  and  the  number  they  were  going  to  ha^e  in 
the  house !  And  then  there  were  to  be  Christmas 
trees,  and  church  decorations,  and  all  sorts ;  very 
different  to  the  way  we  go  on  here.  Every  day 
the  same,  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  tea  and 
supper,  and  never  anything  to  make  a  change. 
Do  you  think  it  will  always  be  like  that  when 
I  am  grown  up  P  ** 

"  How  can  I  tell  von  P  "  I  answered  uneasily. 
**  It  is  not  winter  all  the  year  round,  rememl>er, 
and  in  the  summer  a  country  life  is  so  much 
pleasanter,  and  people  can  get  about  and  drive 
about^  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  see  something 
of  your  neighbours.  Besides,  Phillis,"  I  added 
artfully,  "  there  will  not  always  be  a  sick  man 
in  the  way  of  everything  and  everybody." 

I  said  it  because  it  gave  me  a  loophole  of 
escape  out  of  the  difficultT  I  found  in  answering 
her,  but  I  had  not  given  her  credit  for  the  sensi- 
tiveness which  filled  her  blue  eyes  with  sudden 
tears  as  they  encountered  mine. 

"  That  is  most  unkind  of  you,"  she  said ;  "  I 
shall  miss  the  sick  roan  very  much  when  I  come 
home  in  the  summer,  and  you  know  too,  quite 
well,  that  whether  you  were  here  or  not,  it  would 
not  have  made  the  slightest  difference.  There 
would  not  have  been  any  more  going  on  than 
there  has  been." 

But  for  the  few  words  which  passed  between 
US  on  that  occasion  I  should  not  have  known  that 
she  appreciated— much  less  that  she  resented 
the  tanieness  of  her  home  life.  She  was  so  bright 
a  disposition,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  I  think 
she  very  rarely  thought  of  it ;  and  had  her  mother 
only  been  more  like  herself,  she  would,  I  belieire,- 
havo  made  herself  perfectly  happy  without  any 
of  those  coveted  delights  of  whicn  such  glowing 
pictures  had  been  drawn  by  her  schoolfellows. 
What  was  to  be  expected,  however  P  If  they  meant 
her  to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse,  why,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  pitiful,  had  they  ever  sent  her  away 
from  thera  P 

I  don't  remember  that  anybody— any  woman 
or  girl  or  child  (an  occasional  farmer  there  was 
of  course)  came  there  all  the  time  I  was 
in  the  house.  I  know  that  my  time  to  go 
came  before  Phillis's,  and  that  to  the  kind  words 
spoken,  when  that  day  came  by  the  farmer  and 
his  wife — words  which  my  heart  was  too  full  for  me 
to  make  any  audible  answer  to,  they  had  been  so 
wonderfully  good  to  me — she  added  her  own  pretty 
regret  that  I  was  leaving  before  she  left,  and  her 
hope  that  when  she  returned  at  Midsummer  she 
should  find  me  there  again. 

They  had  said  the  same  thing  tx)  me,  both  of 
them.  When  my  duty  brought  me,  as  it  would 
bring  me,  again  into  these  parts,  it  was  to  them 
I  was  to  come,  and  with  thera  I  was  to  stay.  Was 
it  possible  that  I  could  ever  willingly  lose  sight 
of  them,  after  all  that  had  been  done  for  me  P 

Twice  every  year — summer  and  winter — I  was 

in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  R  ,  then  as  now, 

a  rather  important  centre  of  the  business  in  con- 
nection with  which  I  travelled.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  welcome  I  met  with  at  the  Willow  Farm  the 
first  June  after  my  introduction  to  it.  I  can  see 
now  the  light  upon  Phillis's  face  as  she  stood  in  the 
porch  in  her  pretty  clean-looking  gown — white  it 
was,  I  remember,  with  little  lilac  spots  dotted  all 
over  it,  and  at  her  neck  a  lilac  riband — the  freshest, 
most  delicate  colour  in  the  wide  world!   A  little 
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taller  and  fuller  and  altogether  mora  womanly ; 
l)]ct  with  the  old  child  smile  on  her  lips,  the  old 
laughter  in  her  eyes,  the  name  bright,  happy, 
innocent  creature  I  had  left  behind  me  in  the 
winter. 

They  were  all  three  glad  to  see  me,  but  she  was 
enchanted.  She  would  have  welcomed  anything 
or  anybody  coming  to  break  the  monotony  of  her 
daily  life — and  me  she  hked.  I  wonder  at  myself 
sometimes  that  I  did  not  think  more  of  her  ludng 
at  the  time ;  that  I  did  not  fan  the  flame  on  my 
own  side — ^for  I  was  conscious  of  a  certain  ten- 
derness for  her  all  the  time — but  there  were  a 
good  many  things  to  be  considered  :  first  and  fore- 
most, her  extreme  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
the  very  littJe  I  saw  of  her,  after  all,  at  that  or 
at  any  time  after  my  first  visit.  And  then,  as  I 
said  before,  there  had  been  somebody  else  not  so 
very  long  a&^o,  and  hers  was  a  place  I  was  shy  of 
filling,  whicn  I  thought  then  I  never  could  fill. 

I  used  to  think  ot  Phillis,  too,  in  the  intervals 
between  those  half-yearly  meetings  of  ours,  and 
wonder  whether  I  should  return  some  day  to  find 
that  somebody,  surer  of  his  mind  than  I,  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  her  and  put  her  for  ever  out  of 
my  reach ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  twenty  before 
my  anticipations  in  that  way  were  realized. 

It  was  in  the  winter.  I  came  upon  the  two 
together,  I  remember,  at  the  very  comer  at  which 
the  coach  had  come  to  grief  five  years  before.  It 
was  close  upon  four  o'cU)ck  in  the  afternoon,  and 
so  dusk  it  was  all  but  dark ;  but  I  was  expected 
at  the  Farm,  and  the  girl  knew  me,  and  spoke  to 
me  at  once. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  said  when  we  had  ex* 
changed  greetings.  **  I  told  them  I  should  come 
and  meet  you.  Pather  would  have  fetched  you  in 
the  gig,  if  you  had  let  him  know  when.  George, 
this  IS  Mr.  Francis  you  have  heard  so  much  of-- 
and — and  

Did  my  .eyes  ask  who  "  George  "  was,  that  she 
turned  away,  blushing  and  Stammering,  from  me 
to  him,  and  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  so, 
drawing  him  a  little  towards  me  in  the  fast  facing 
light,  added  shyly :  "  And  this  is  a  neighbour  of 
ours— at  least  his  mother  is  a  neighbour  of  ours — 
Gwrge  Lawrence." 

(To  he  contiimed.) 


THE  LANGUAGE  OP  FLOWEES. 

HOW  shall  I  crown  my  lady  fairP— 
How  choose  a  dewy  wreath 
Of  sweetest  flowers  t<>  best  declare 

The  charms  that  in  her  breathe — 
The  living  charms  of  form  and  mind. 
In  happy  harmony  combined — 
How  shall  I  choose  this  wreath  P 

See  yon  voluptuous  roses  grow 

In  fragrant  beauty  rare ; 
These  shall  I  twine  on  her  pale  brow, 

O'ershadowed  by  her  hair. 
Her  faultless  beauty  they'll  proclaim. 
While  failing  sadly  in  their  aim 

To  match  ner  beauty  rare. 
Or  tulips  •  gay  shall  I  prefer. 

Whose  varied  tints  surprise  P 
Their  brilliant  hues  will  ne'er  compare 

With  her  pure,  radiant  eyes— 

•  B^fttttilal  eyes. 


Now  beaming  love,  now        in  thoflg^t» 
Now  tearful,     compassion  taught^ 
Now  filled  with  sweet  surprise. 

Or  fragile  yellow  jasmine  spray  ?  t 

Its  elegance  and  grace 
Are  fittest  emblems  of  her — say 

Shall  I  to  this  give  place  P 
The  swan,  as  she  doth  proudly  swell 
Upon  the  lake, — ^the  young  gazelle. 

Surpass  her  not  in  grace. 

The  plumy  fems,^  in  sylvan  shade. 

Possess  the  magic  power 
Of  half -hid  loveliness,  afraid 

Of  noontide's  garish  hour  ; 
These  well  will  serve  to  mark  the  spell 
She  knoweth  not,  nor  can  I  tell. 

But  own  the  secret  power. 

No.    She  has  greater  charms  than  theses 

Which  her  perfection  make. 
The  bluebells,^  nodding  in  the  breeze. 

And  violets  ||  sweet  I'll  take. 
To  tell  her  constancy  and  truth, 
Sweet  in  the  freshest  hours  of  youth: 

These  her  perfection  make. 

And  come,  clematis,  ^I  will  twine 

Thy  tender  leaves  around 
Her  gentle  head,  where  all  divine 

And  human  beauty's  found ; 
Where  every  virtue  is  combined 
In  one  fair,  pure,  and  gentle  mind. 

That  sheda  its  liglit  around. 

Georgs  Davies. 


THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN. 

IT  seems  rather  strange  that  whilst  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer  is  still  so  effective  and  popular, 
the  sister  comedy  from  the  same  hand  should  have 
disappeared.  And  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  character 
in  Goldsmith's  earlier  piece  which  is  not  drawn  on 
the  broad  lines  of  human  nature,  and  therefore 
unaffected  in  its  force  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Now, 
in  the  more  favourite  drama,  Tony  Lumpkin  is  a 
personage  who  no  longer  exists  in  society ;  and  as 
the  fun  of  him  consists  in  the  contrast  between 
his  position  and  his  manners,  it  is  difficult  now, 
when  no  gentleman  by  birth  behaves  like  a  mere 
clown,  to  make  him  lifelike.  In  the  Good-natured 
Man^  Mr.  Honeywood  trembles  occasionally  on 
the  contemptible,  and  Miss  Richland  is  too  stiff  and 
didactic,  but  our  modern  tranquil  manner  of  act- 
ing would  modify  matters.  The  other  characters 
are  excellent ;  Croaker  would  be  most  telling,  and 
Mrs.  Croaker  who  is  only  sketched,  though  well 
sketched,  in  the  play,  might  be  filled  out  by 
a  competent  actress  to  a  highly  amusing  woman. 
The  love  characters,  Olivia  and  Leontine,  are  eaay 
and  unaffected ;  Jarvis  and  Garnet  are  excellent 
servant  portraits ;  the  landlady  is  permissibly  far- 
cical ;  and  as  for  Lofty,  in  the  hands  of  an  actor 
of  great  facial  expression,  such  a  one  as  Mr.  John 
S.  Clarke,  it  might  be  made  a  great  hit.  The 

Slot  is  decidedly  ingenious,  and  very  fairly  pro* 
able.  Paul  Benison. 


f  Grace.  %  Fascmation.  %  Mental  Beauty. 
I  Constancy.    ||  Modesty. 
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CHAFIBS  I. 
THB  DBSAM. 

IT  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1876  that  I 
happened  to  pass  through  the  village  of 
Crawley,  in  Sussex.  I  had  never  been  there 
before ;  and  my  visit  on  that  occasion  was  owing 
to  the  most  prosaic  and  commonplace  of  reasons 
—that  of  finding  country  lodgings  for  my  mother, 
my  iuTalid  sister,  and  myself  during  the  month  of 
August.' 

We  did  not  want  to  go  far  away  from  London, 
partly  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  partly  on  that 
of  liucy's  spine  which  made  traveling  difficult ; 
and  as  for  the  same  reasons  it  was  needful  to  take 
some  trouble  to  secure  lodgings  which  should  be 
at  once  cheap,  comfortable  and  prettily  situated,  I 
had  volunteered  for  the  work,  and  was  out  on  that 
expedition  accordingly. 

In  all  households  composedexclusively  of  women, 
with  no  male  beings  to  lift  life's  heavier  burdens 
from  their  frail  shoulders,  one  of  the  number 
generally  takes  upon  herself  the  duties  of  the 
*'  man  of  the  house ; "  and  in  our  family  I  was  the 
one.  in  .question.  Naturally,  too ;  for  mother  was 
not  young  enough,  and  over-worn  already,  poor 
dear,  by  the  cares  and  troubles  of  earlier  years : 
while  Lucrf  was  too  young  and  much  too  delicate ; 
so  I,  the  eldest  girl,  with  plenty  of  health,  strength 
and  energy,  was  the  one  best  fitted  to  fill  the 
pla4:e  of  husband,  son  and  brother  to  the  other 
two.  Lucy  sometimes  said  of  lover  also ;  but  who 
wouldn't  have  been  that  to  her  when  one  knew, 
looking  at  her  poor  white  face  and  twisted  back, 
that  she  could  never  have  any  other  sort  of  lover 
of  her  own  in  this  world.  Ah,  well,  my  Lucy, 
you  have  yours  still,  let  other  women  chop  and 
change  as  they  please  1 

Crawley  is  on  a  side  branch  of  the  London  and 
South  Coast  railway.  Before  starting  from  homo 
mother  had  said  to  me,  respecting  the  place  I  was 
to  find :  "  It  mustn't  be  more  tiian  thirty  miles 
from  London ;  nor  an  inn,  because  they  are  so 
noisy ;  and  not  dearer  than  fifteen  shillings  a  week; 
and  mind  there  is  a  sofa  in  the  parlour,  and  if  .it 
could  be  a  farm  that  would  be  best  of  all ;  but  any- 
how it  mustn't  be  a  place  where  you  can't  get 
plentj  of  fresh  eggs  and  milk  and  butter ;  nor  too 
relaxmg*  because  Lucy  wants  bracing  so  much.*' 
all  of  which  I  had  jotted  down  in  my  note-book 
in  my  own  old  maidishly  methodical  way.  I  little 
thought  then  what  else  that  note-book  would  have 
in  it  before  my  return. 

Ihad  tried  Balcombe  first,  aprettylittlevillage  near 
beautiful  scenery,  but  where  the  hills  were  tar  too 
steep  for  Lucy  to  get  any  exercise  at  all ;  and  then 
had  come  back  to  Three  Bridges,  a  less  picturesque 
place  and  fiat  enough,  but  too  low  and  too  near 
certain  large  patches  of  water  and  marsh  to  be 
bracing  in  any  way ;  and  had  walked  on  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  Worth,  a  tiny  hamlet  on  the  edge  of  a 
forest,  but  where  there  was  no  accommodation  to 
be  had  save  the  inn ;  so  that  when  I  trudged  back 
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to  Three  Bridges  I  was  t)retty  well  tired  ottt  and 
no  better  off  than  I  had  been  at  the  beginnin|^ 
Then  some  one  told  me  of  Crawley,  and  as  a  tram 
for  there  was  due  in  about  ton  minutos  I  waited 
and  got  into  it  accordingly. 

If  you  know  Crawley  you  know  that  it  is  & 
large,  scattered,  well-to-do  village,  a  sunny,  breezy, 
picturesque  enough  spot,  girdled  round  with  corn- 
fields and  verdure ;  and  boasting  two  or  three  fine 
old  inns,  relics  of  the  ancient  coaching  days  when 
this  village  was  one  of  the  principal  resting  places 
on  the  road  to  Brighton.  To  one  of  these  inns,  a 
sharply  gabled,  hiuf-timbered  house,  with  quaint 
latticed  windows  bulging  out  over  low  doorways 
rich  in  antiquated  carving,  I  repaired  for  refresh- 
ment and  information;  and  was  so  liberally 
supplied  with  both  that  within  half^  an  hour 
I  had  not  only  engaged  lodgings  a  little  lower 
down  in  the  pretty,  rustic  High  Street,  but  wa6 
feeling  fresher  and  in  better  trim  than  I  had  donh 
a  couple  of  hours  previously. 

It  was  then  only  a  little  past  flv^  in'  the'  after- 
noon, for  I  had  started  directly  after  breakfast  so 
as  to  have  plenty  of  time  for  my  explorations,  and 
there  was  no  train  for  an  hour;  so,  not  being 
willing  to  pass  the  time  at  the  hot,  dusty  station. 
I  strolled  leisurely  past  the  pretty  old  church  and 
along  a  sunshiny  lane  seeing  a  gato  on  one 
side  opening  into  a  meadow  pleasantly  shaded 
with  trees,  and  with  a  large  haystack  in  the  middle, 
I  went  in,  and  having  found  a  comforteble  seat 
among  a  mass  of  fallen  hay  on  the  sheltered  side 
of  the  stack,  leant  my  head  back,  closed  my  eyes 
enjoyingly,  and  meaning  only  to  rest  and  luxuriate 
in  Uie  sweet  air  and  sunshine,  fell  asleep. 

And  now  comes  the  strange  part  of  my  story, 
the  part  to  which  all  these  matter-of-fact  and  un- 
interesting details  have  been  leading;  though, 
indeed,  I  have  purposely  sone  into  them  to  show 
you,  first,  that  I  am  no  idle,  romantic  young  lady, 
and,  secondly,  that  on  the  occasion  in  question  I 
was  in  no  way  excited,  over-wrought,  or  agitated 
in  any  de^ee. 

For  while  I  slept  I  had  a  dream,  a  dream  ajp 
real,  so  vivid,  ana  yet  so  horrible  and  ghastly, 
that  even  at  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  look 
back  on  it  without  a  sickening  shudder. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  sitting  there  under  the 
haystack  wide  awake  and  gazing  at  some  fallen 
logs  at  the  other  side  of  the  field;  and  which, 
though  not  really  visible  from  my  present  seat,  I 
do  dimly  remember  having  noticed  when  I  entered 
the  meadow.  As  I  watehed  them  now,  however, 
I  became  aware  of  a  strange,  black,  rounded  object 
just  showiog  over  the  bole  of  the  largest  log.  At 
first  it  seemed  motionless ;  then  it  rose  slowly, 
slowly,  slowly,  sinking  back  once  or  twice,  untu 
the  whole  disk  was  visible  above  the  log,  and  j 
could  see  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  man  ani 
that  the  face  was  turned  towards  me. 

In  the  same  moment  a  great,  inexplicable  terror 
came  over  me.  I  would  have  liked  to  rise,  to 
hurry  away,  but  it  was  not  possible.  I  could  not 
even  stir.  A  weight  of  iron  seemed  to  hold  me 
down  as  effectually  as  though  I  had  been  nailed 
to  the  spot ;  and  slowly,  slowly  as  before,  the  man'p 
neck  and  shoulders  rose  into  view,  then  hi^  body, 
until  at  last  he  stood  upright,  with  one  foot  on  the 
log,  behind  which  he  must  have  been  lying,  and 
his  eyes  strained  and  staring  in  mv  direction. 

And  now  I  became  conscious  01  a  new  horror. 
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aomeihing  so  terrible,  bo  loathsome  that  my  iiesh 
seamed  to  creep  before  it,  and  I  would  have 
ijhrieked  aloud  but  for  the  deadly  faintness  which 
came  over  me.  It  was  not  at  me  the  man  was 
glaring  so  fixedly — not  at  me  at  all — but  at  some- 
thing  behind  me!  I  was  still  leaning  back  against 
the  roll  of  hay  which  had  tormed  such  a  pleasant 
cushion  for  me  when  I  sat  down ;  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  knew — how  I  cannot  tell — that  this  roll 
was  not  hay  only,  but  the  body  of  another  man— 
a  dead  man  hidden  under  a  thin  covering  of  it ! 

And  the  man  who  had  hidden  him  was  this  very 
one  with  the  dark,  matted  hair,  and  starting, 
straining  eyes  drawing  nearer  even  as  I  gazed. 
And  this  dark,  sticky  stream,  this  streak  of  red, 
glutinous  horror,  stealing  downwards  and  soaking 
through  the  straw  was — God  in  heaven !  the 
man  was  murdered !  murdered  !  and  this  was  the 
murderer  creeping  nearer  and  ever  nearer  with 
each  labouring  breath  I  drew  I 

I  tried  to  shriek,  to  rise,  to  move,  to  lift  a  hand 
— in  vain!  I  struggled  till  my  throat  seemed 
bursting  and  my  heart-strings  strained  to  crack- 
ing ;  and  it  was  no  good — none !  I  could  only  lie 
there  like  one  dead  too,  or  paralyzed,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  advancing  murderer  and  my  head 
on  the  lifeless  body ;  the  body  which,  in  some 
strange  dream  fashion,  I  could  see  and  take 
note  of,  even  to  the  light  Summer  clothes,  whitened 
with  dust  and  stained  with  ghastly  streaks,  in 
which  it  was  dressed;  the  hands  clenched  and 
half  filled  with  grass  and  gravel,  as  though  in  his 
death  agony  he  had  fallen  forward  clutching  at 

the  earth ;  the  face          No !  no,  no<  the  face ! 

the — Heaven  in  pity  keep  my  reeling  brain  !— the 
crushed,  battered,  nameless  thing,  which  had  been 
a  face  once  but — I  am  going  mad,  mad — I  cannot 
look  any  more. 

A  haze  came  over  my  dream  for  a  moment,  but 
when  it  cleared  my  senses  only  revived  to  a  new 
horror.  The  murderer  was  now  close  to  me,  so 
close  that  he  almost  touched  me.  I  could  see  his 
face  distinctly,  that  of  a  young  man,  a  total 
stranger  to  me,  dark  and  dissipated-looking  even 
through  the  pallor  of  hate  and  fear,  with  well- 
shaped  features,  and  prominent,  dark  brown  eyes, 
one  of  which  was  disfigured  by  a  recent  heavy 
bruise  which  had  broken  through  the  skin  above 
it.  I  saw  all  this,  I  say,  saw  it  as  clearly  as  I 
saw  that  motionless  form  behind  me ;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  my  eyes 
were  closed,  tightly  closed,  and  if  I  could  only 
keep  them  so,  the  man  then  watching  me  for  a 
sign,  a  moveihent,  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash,  might 
pass  on  and  leave  me— pass  without  lifting  that 
red  right  hand,  which  I  now  saw  clutched  a  neavy 
walking  stick.  But  I  could  not !  I  tried.  My 
whole  soul  and  body  seemed  stiffening  with  the 
agony  of  the  effort ;  and  yet— yet — in  spite  of  it 
au,  X  felt  my  eyelids  lifting;  gleams  of  jagged 
dazzling  light  seemed  fighting  with  that  dark 
scowl  before  my  dazed  sight.  The  hand  rose 
suddenly,  and,  with  one  loud  piercing  scream,  I 
sprang  up,  flinging  out  both  hands  as  if  to  ward 
off  

What  ?  There  was  a  wisp  of  hay  lying  on  ray 
breast,  shaken  perhaps  off  my  face  by  the  sudden 
start.  My  feet  were  a  little  cramped.  The  after- 
noon sun  was  shedding  long  rays  of  golden  light 
across  the  quiet  meadows.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight,  no  living  soul ;  nothing  but  a  donkey  which 


had  strayed  into  the  field,  and  was  eroypmg  ih» 
short  green  grass  in  a  distant  comer.  It  was  aU 
a  dream — a  drecuin — Oh  !  thank  God  !  nothing 
more ;  nothing  but  a  stupid  dream — and  yet  I  was 
trembling  stUl;  trembling  and  almost  sobbing 
with  the  horror  of  it :  a  horror  so  intense  that  not 
for  kingdoms  could  I  have  stayed  there  a  moment 
longer,  or  given  one  backward  glance  at  that  heavy 
mass  of  fallen  hay,  which  even  yet  seemed  to  my 
shrinking  gaze  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
shape  of  a  human  form. 

Like  a  hunted  creature  I  fled  from  that  pleasant, 
sunny  field  which  had  suddenly  become  so  horrible 
to  mo,  and  never  turned  my  head  or  drew  breath 
till  I  had  passed  the  bend  m  the  road  leading  to 
it,  and  was  in  sight  of  the  red  roofs  and  friendly 
church  tower  of  the  village.  By  that  time  my 
good  sense  was  retnring  to  me.  I  could  even  stand 
still  and  laugh  a  little  at  the  past  terror.  To  be 
so  frightened  by  a  mere  dream  as  to  mn  like  a 
child  from  the  scene  of  it  I  Why,  a  child  would 
have  had  more  courage.  If  any  one  else  had  con- 
fessed to  such  absurdity  how  I  should  have 
laughed  at  them ;  and  yet  even  while  scolding  and 
scorning  myself  in  this  way  the  mere  thougnt  of 
it  all  made  me  shudder  still,  and  I  was  gfikd,  on 
looking  at  my  watch,  to  see  that  it  was  late  enough 
to  oblige  me  to  hurry  to  catch  my  train.  The 
prospect  of  returning  to  Crawley  for  our  summer 
noliday  had  lost  some  of  its  charm  for  me,  and 
even  when  in  the  train  I  was  haunted  by  a  memory 
of  that  dark,  bruised  face,  mth  the  awful  stamp 
of  detected  crime  on  it  staring  into  mine. 

Of  course  this  wore  off  before  long.  Indeed,  by 
the  time  I  had  exchanged  into  the  liOndon  train 
at  Three  Bridges  it  was  fairly  gone,  and  I  could 
laugh  with  genuine  amusement  at  my  absurdity 
and  weak-mindedness.  The  whole  thing  seemed 
clear  enough  now.  I  had  f^len  asleep  in  a 
cramped  attitude ;  and  that,  with  the  nnaccustom- 
edness  to  a  Londoner  of  sleeping  at  all  in  the 
open  air,  had  produced  the  dream  to  which  the 
wisp  of  hay  blown  downwards  across  my  face  had 
contributed  the  finale  climax.  Every  one  knows 
how  a  series  of  nightmares,  seeming  to  take 
hours  in  action,  can  be  produced  by  a  single 
twinge  of  gout  or  a  tap  at  the  door.  It  is  the 
commonest  thing  possible.  80  when  I  got  home 
and  gave  mother  and  Lucy  an  account  of  my  day's 
adventures  I  did  not  even  mention  the  dream  at 
all ;  and  only  when  my  sister  was  in  bed,  said  in 
a  half  jesting  mood — 

"  Mother,  I  think  1*11  share  your  room  to-night, 
if  you'll  ha?e  me.  I  fell  asleep  nnder  a  haystack 
this  afternoon  while  I  was  waiting  for  the  train 
and  indulged  in  such  a  horrible  nightmare,  or 
rather  <2a(/-mare,  all  about  murdered  people  and 
murderers,  that  I  don't  dare  to  sleep  alone  lest  it 
should  come  back  to  me." 

"Well,  of  all  the  silly  girls!"  said  mother 
laughing.  "  What  will  the  world  come  to  if  y(m 
get  nervous,  Mary  ?  But  she  let  me  sleep  with 
her  all  the  same,  and  we  had  no  nightmares  either 
of  us. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  mine  by  next  day. 
It  was  a  Saturday,  and  we  were  to  go  down  to 
Crawley  on  the  Monday,  so  there  was  plenty  to 
do  for  all  of  us.  Even  Lucy  had  her  hands  full 
with  little  odds  and  ends  of  mending  and  sewing; 
and  it  was  not  till  night-time,  and  she  had  gone  to 
bed,  that  I  had  time  to  sit  down  for  half  an  hour's 
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rest,  or  motlier  to  open  the  Evening  Standard, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  was  her  great 
pleasure  to  read  ont  to  us  in  disjointed  scraps  at 
tea.  On  this  occasion  she  was  too  tired  to  do  more 
than  glance  over  the  contents  in  silence,  and  I  had 
taken  up  a  magazine  and  was  similarly  occupied, 
when  I  was  9tartled  by  a  sharp  exclamation ;  and 
looking  up  saw  that  mother  had  dropped  the  sheet 
on  to  her  lap,  and  was  staring  at  me  with  such  a 
shocked  and  bewildered  expression  that  I  asked 
barrtedly  what  was  the  matter.  Had  she  come 
on  the  death  of  any  one  we  knew  P  Mother  shook 
her  head. 

"  Not  that  we  know.  Oh,  no,  dear !  But — but 
what  were  you  saying  about  some  dream  of  a 
moider  yon  had  at  Crawley  ?  Bid  you  hear  of  it 
then  while  yon  were  there  P  It  is  very  unpleasant 
that  such  a  shocking  thing  should  happen  in  the 
place  we  have  chosen  to  go  too." 

"  What  thine,  mother  ?  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing.  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Mean  P  Why  this.  Look  for  yourself. 
Horrible  Murder  at  Crawley,  Sussex,  viscovery 
of  the  vidimus  remains  in  a  Haystack.  The  words 
caught  my  eye  the  moment  I  opened — Why, 
Mary !  Mary,  child !  What  is  the  matter  ?  Mary !" 

I  had  sprung  up,  clutching  the  paper  and  read- 
ing over  her ;  ana  then — then,  as  the  meaning  of 
the  words  entered  my  mind,  I  don't  know  what  I 
did.  I  suppose  I  must  have  fainted.  Poor 
mother  !  no  wonder  she  was  frightened. 

Well,  it  was  strange  enough,  horrible  and  in- 
explicable enough  to  shake  even  the  strongest 
mind  for  a  moment,  although  the  information  was 
no  more  than  that  contained  in  the  few  lines  of 
small  print  allotted  tu  "country  news,"  in  the 
pages  of  a  London  '  daily.'  These  simply  said  that 
some  labourers  going  to  work  on  the  morning  of 
the  previous  day  had  found  the  body  of  a  man 
concealed  under  a  heap  of  straw,  near  a  stack  in  a 
meadow ;  the  head  and  face  being  so  terribly  dis- 
figured as  to  show  that  death  had  been  the  result 
of  brutal  violence;  that  they  had  communicated 
with  the  ])olice ;  and  that  the  body  had  been  sub- 
8e(|uently  identified  as  that  of  a  land  agent  named 
Gibbs.  No  trace  of  the  murderer  had  as  yet  been 
discovered. 

That  was  all ;  but  if  yon  had  read  it  as  I  did, 
with  every  detail  of  that  awful  day-dream  stand- 
mg  out  fresh  and  vivid,  as  if  written  in  letters  of 
fire  on  your  brain,  is  it  any  wonder,  I  ask  you,  if 
even  a  sensible,  matter-of-fact  young  woman,  one 
who  had  scarcely  read  a  romance,  and  had  never 
seen  a  melodrama  or  done  a  romantic  act  in 
her  life,  should  have  been  simply  stunned  and 
overwhelmed  for  the  moment  by  this  ghastly  veri- 
fication of  what  at  first  sight  seemed  no  mere 
dream,  but  a  supernatural  vision  of  something 
which  had  actually  been  P 

My  mother,  however,  would  not  hear  of  ifc  in 
this  light.  \Vhten  on  recovering  from  the  first 
effects  of  the  shock  I  described  to  her,  trembling 
and  hiding  my  face  in  her  sheltering  arms,  all 
that  I  have  already  told  you  of  my  dream  in  the 
meadow,  and  of  the  murderer's  face,  a  face  so  im- 
printed on  my  memory  that  I  could  and  did  sketch 
it  there  and  Uien  for  her,  she  would  not  even  listen 
to  me.  She  put  her  hand  over  my  lips  to  silence 
what  I  was  saying;  and  told  nrie  almost  angrily, 
while  she  busied  herself  in  mixing  me  a  sleeping 
draught,  that  I  was  not  even  to  think  sucU  horrible, 


untrue  imaginings;  they  were  positively  blas- 
phemous. 

It  was  her  theory,  and  she  tried  hard  to  mak% 
me  believe  it,  that  the  dream  was  the  consequence 
not  the  avant-courier  of  the  story  told  in  the 
newspaper;  that  either  at  the  inn  or  elsewhere 
the  murder  must  have  been  discussed  before  me ; 
and,  even  though  I  was  not  conscious  at  the  time 
of  listening  to  it,  must  have  so  far  penetrated  my 
brain  ^s  to  produce  the  subsequent  dream  witn 
the  additions  which  a  hot  sun  and  tired  body  were 
very  likely  to  induce. 

"  But  mother,  mother,"  I  interrupted,  holding 
her  tightly  still ;  for  how  could  her  reasoning  be 
true,  gladly  as  I  would  have  accepted  it.  "  Don't 
you  see  that  the  body  was  only  found  on  Friday, 
and  it  was  Thursday  when  I  was  there  P  How 
could  I  have  heard  what  no  one  knew  at  the  time  P" 

But  mother  would  not  listen. 

"  The  paper  says  *  Friday,'  "  she  observed  scorn- 
fully, "  but  every  one  knows  how  inexact  news- 
papers are,  and  m  any  case  he  must  have  been 
missed  on  the  Thursday  and  his  disappearance 
commented  on.  Mary,  I  won't  let  you  indulge 
such  fancies.  You  will  be  repeating  them  to  Lucy 
next,  or  making  yourself  ill.  Put  them  out  of 
your  head  at  once."  And  she  went  and  got  the 
Bible  and  read  aUtid  to  me — dear,  good  mother ! — 
psalm  after  psalm  till  the  opiate  I  nad  taken  took 
effect,  and  I  was  sound  asleep. 

But  even  a  mother  s  word  cannot  be  always 
law ;  nor  her  sheltering  love  a  shield  against  the 
tragic  realities  of  life.  "  The  Crawley  Murder," 
as  many  people  may  remember  now,  became,  from 
the  very  mystery  attending  it,  a  matter  of  public 
interest  extending  far  beyond  the  few  lines  of  print 
at  first  accorded  to  it.  There  was  an  inquest  of 
course  in  the  first  place,  and  (I  think)  more  than 
one  arrest  on  suspicion,  necessitating  magisterial 
inquiries ;  which,  though  they  only  led  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  suspected  parties,  had  the  further 
effect  of  making  every  known  fact  in  connection 
with  the  crime  a  matter  of  public  property. 

Briefly  put  they  were  these.  The  victim  was, 
as  I  have  said,  a  land  agent  going  by  the  name  of 
Gibbs,  well  known  in  certain  circles  as  a  profes- 
sional betting-man ;  and  of  more  than  indifferent 
reputation.  On  the  Wednesday  evening  of  the 
week  in  question  he  had  arrived  in  Crawley  on  a 
tricycle,  had  put  up  at  the  principal  inn  there  for 
the  night,  and  had  sallied  forth  on  foot  after  an 
early  breakfast  next  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
inspectinj(  some  lots  of  land  for  building  purposes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village.  From  that 
errand  he  had  never  returned ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  some  farm  labourers  going  to  their 
work  discovered  the  body  hidden  in  the  way 
already  described.  It  was  dressed  in  a  light  summer 
suit,  and  the  face  was  so  crushed  and  cut  about  as 
to  he  almost  unrecognizable ;  but  that  lobberyhad 
not  been  the  motive  of  the  murder  was  proved  b^ 
the  dead  man's  watch  and  purse  being  BtiU  on  his 
person;  while  further  investigations  disclosed 
sundry  stains  and  patches  of  blood  on  a  heap  of 
stones  just  outside  a  gate  leading  from  the  held 
into  a  narrow  lane,  and  also  on  the  same  gate  the 
mark  of  a  hand,  all  of  which  suggested  uiat  the 
terrible  deed  had  been  done  at  that  spot,  and  the 
body  afterwards  conveyed  by  the  murderer  to  the 
place  where  it  was  hidden. 

1^0  sign  or  trace  of  the  Jattev  could,  however,  be 
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^i^vdred  ;  nor  even  any  cine  as  to  his  probable 
ind^tity.  Medical  evidence  showed  that  the 
bordered  man  had  been  dead  at  least  twenty-four 
'honrs  before  the  body  was  discovered,  in  which 
cafee  the  deed  must  have  been  committed  almost 
immediately  after  his  leaving  the  inn,  thus  leaving 
a  lajrge  margin  of  time  for  the  criminal  to  make  good 
his  escape ;  and  though  from  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased it  was  more  than  probable  that  he  was  not 
(without  personal  enemies,  there  was  no  evidence 
to>  connect  any  of  these  with  the  manner  of  his 
death  ;  while  the  persons  arrested  on  suspicion 
ivere  of  the  cnrdinary  tramp  class,  and  in  each  case 
^oved  their  innocence  by  an  alibi. 

The  tifEadr  was  complete  mystery,  and  like  the 
.Great  Coram  Street  and  f  imlico  murders  and 
many  others,  so  remained.  Indeed  I  may  as  well 
tey  at  once  and  here,  that  by  the  public  at  any 
rate,  no  slightest  clue  to  it  was  ever  obtained. 
.  We  did  not  go  to  Crawley  that  year.  To  Lucy 
the  mere  report  of  a  murder  in  that  neighbour- 
hood  was  sufficient  reason  for  our  staying  away. 
Of  my  connection  with  it  she  never  heard ;  and  I 
believe  my  mother  sent  the  landlady  of  the  snug 
little  lodgings  I  had  so  joyfully  engaged  a  week's 
rent  in  lieu  of  our  going  there.  Her  great  aim  was 
to  banish  every  memory  of  the  place  and  the 
mystery  overshadowing  it  from  jgpy  mind ;  and  to 
ttiat  end  she  forbade  me  ever  to  talk  of  it  even  to 
herself ;  and,  regardless  both  of  distance  and  ex- 
pense, insisted  on  transporting  us  to  Boulogne  for 
our  summer  holiday  as  though  by  change  of  scene 
Kfid  nationality  to  blot  out  from  my  remembrance 
the  too  horrible  picture  which  for  a  time  had 
haunted  it. 

For  my  part  I  was  only  too  glad  to  second  her 
eltorts.  What  good  could  it  have  done  to  the 
murdered  man,  or  even  to  the  cause  of  justice  had 
I  told  the  story  here  recorded  to  others  ?  Who 
could  convict  a  murderer  on  the  evidence  of  a 
4rem>.or  identify  a  face  by  the  visionary  figment 
Qf  a  nightmare  P  The  whole  a£Eair  was  a  mystery, 
a  coincidence,  nay,  if  you  will,  a  series  of  coinci* 
denoes,  ghasUy,  unnatural,  and  incredible  in  the 
extreme;  but  not  explainable  by  any  light  of 
common  sense,  and  tnerefore  to  be  forgotten  as 
90on  as  might  be. 

'  And  to  forget  it  was  my  own  earnest  desire. 


CUAPTER  II. 
•  '    ^  Tira  WILL. 

Ajjh  this  that  I  have  been  telling  you  happened, 
as  X  think  I  saidi  in  the  summer  oi  1876  ;  and,  so 
quiet  and  uneventful  was  our  life — mother's, 
Lucy*s  and  mine — that  during  the  next  four 
years  ^not  one  single  tiling  occurred  worth  the 
trouble  of  either  writing  or  reading.  We  changed 
our  servant  once,  I  think,  in  that  time ;  and  once 
— for  a  little  while — a  gentleman,  the  brother  of  a 
school-ftiend  of  min^ ,  got  into  the  habit  of  coming 
to  see  us  every  now  and  then,  and  walking  bacK 
\yith  us  from  church  on  Sundays.  He  was  a  very 
clever  man,  and  kind,  and  usea  to  lend  me  books ; 
and  I  recollect  that  it  was  about  then  that  mother 
took  to  extolling  the  healthiness  of  HoUoway — 
albeit  it  might  be  unfashionable — over  other  parts 
of  London,  and  declaring  that  I  looked  better  and 
ro0ier  every  year.   But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 


my  story ;  and  when  he  went  away,  as  he  wsi 
obliged  to  do — for  he  was  a  poor  man,  quite  poor, 
earning  about  two  pounds  a- week  as  a  science 
teacher,  and  some  one  sent  him  an  offer  of  a  resi- 
dent mastership  in  a  large  provincial  college, 
where  the  salary  would  be  much  higher,  but 
which  was  only  eligible  for  a  bachelor^he  did  not 
even  come  to  bid  us  good-bye,  but  sent  his  sister 
Fanny  to  do  so,  and  to  tell  us  all  about  it.  I  was 
very  sorry  at  the  time :  not  at  his  good  fortune — 
am  sure  you  will  understand  that — ^but  beoanae. 
when  one  has  very  few  friends,  to  lose  one  of  thean 
always  seems  hard;  and  this  one  I  had  liked 
especially.  Fanny  seemed  sorry,-  too,  though  dhe 
talked  a  great  dead  about  his  being  afaia  to 'save 
money  no\r,  and  perhaps  to  get  something  eren 
better  scon;  but  after  awhile  she  came  to  see  as 
much  less  often,  and  it  was  only  by  a  letter  ftom 
her  that  I  heard  of  his  marrisge  to  a  young  widow' 
with  a  good  income  of  her  own;  the  sister  of  hie 
head  master,  I  believe  she  waa  I  don't  know  why 
I  have  mentioned  all  this  here.  It  fvolZtf  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  atory. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  event,  however,  that 
the  great  event  happened  which  altered  all  the 
tenor  of  our  lives.  I  mean  the  d^h  of  my 
godfather,  and  his  leaving  his  whole  property 
between  me  and  a  nephew  of  his;  ana  to  my 
dying  day  I  shall  never  forget  the  commotion  in 
our  quiet  house  when  the  tidings  arrived.  I  have 
not  mentioned  this  godfather  of  mine  before,  and 
with  good  reason,  for  he  was  the  most  unamiable 
and  disagreeable  man  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  At 
one  time,  some  eight  years  before,  when  I  was  juat 
twenty,  I  had  gone  to  live  with  him  as  reader  and 
amanuensis ;  and  the  two  years  I  spent  in  that 
beautiful  manor  house  of  his,  driving  in  his 
smoothly-rolling  carriage,  and  eating  at  his 
luxurious  table,  were  to  me  the  moat  miserable 
I  had  ever  spent  in  my  life.  To  every  one  else 
the  wonder  seemed  to  be  that  they  had  endured  so 
long.  He  had  quarelled  with  all  his  near  rola* 
tions  and  with  all  his  neighbours,  so  that  not  a 
person  ever  came  to  the  house,  even  for  a  friendly 
call;  and,  except  to  his  lawyer's,  he  never 
went  anywhere.  He  was  eeyentv-fiye.  and.  there 
was  not  a  creature  in  the  world  who  liked  or 
respected  him,  or  whom  he  liked  or  trusted.  Even 
his  servants  he  was  perpetually  accusing  of  robbing 
him,  and  changing.  It  was  a  wonder  that  any 
ffirl,  coming  from  a  happy  home,  could  endure 
being  bound  down  to  such  companionship ;  but  I 
was  strong  and.  healthy,  with  a  naturally  placid 
mind  and  a  temper  not  easily  ruffled ;  and  besides, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  a  kind  of  pity  fox  the 
miserable  old  man,  whose  evil  humours  and  tyran- 
nical nature  had  left  him  so  utterly  alone  and 
friendless  in  his  last  days.  Besides,  he  paid  me  a 
salary,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeding  the 
greater  part  of  it  home  to  the  dea^r  ones  ^ere, 
and  of  tninking  of  the  comforts  it  would  get. for 
them.  I  would  have  gone  through  much  worse 
things  for  that. 

It  came  to  an  end  abruptly.  Mr.  Moffat,  my 
godfather,  finding  that  neitner  bullying  nor  sus- 
picious had  any  effect  on  me,  had  grown  much 
kinder  to  me ;  and  one  day  he  called  me  into  his 
study,  and,  after  a  lengthened  dissertation  on  the 
deceits  and  depravity  of  my  sex  in  general* 
astounded  me  by  a  sudden  offer  to  adopt  me  from 
that  day  forward,  make  me  the  mistress  of  Chesil- 
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ton  Manor  in  his  lifetime,  and  its  owner  and  the 
Heiress  to  all  his  wealth  at  his  death,  on  condition 
that  I  gave  np  my  mother  and  sister,  and  any  other 
relations  I  might  have,  never  wrote  to  or  visited 
them,  but  tooK  his  name  and  agreed  to  belong  to 
him  only,  and  him  wholly,  as  though  I  were  his  own 
child,  in  the  future.  He  would  have  no  sharers  in 
his  favours,  he  said  angrily ;  no  greedy  interlopers 
coming  between  him  and  the  person  he  chose  to 
benefit. 

Of  coarse  I  declined.  If,  after  my  disclaimer 
at  the  beginning  of  this  story,  you  call  that 
romantic,  you  must ;  but  I  disagree  with  you  all 
the  same.  Had  I  accepted,  the  result  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  the  same.  I  should  have 
given  Mr.  Moffat  the  right  to  accuse  me  of  pre- 
ferring riches  and  luxury  to  all  the  ties  which  duty 
and  affection  ought  to  have  made  sacred  to  a 
woman ;  and  he  would  have  used  it  to  make  me 
feel,  bv  daily  insults  and  suspicions,  how  low  I 
had  fallen  in  his  opinion ;  after  which,  he  would 
most  likely  have  seized  on  the  first  pretext  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  me  and  turn  me  out  of  the 
house. 

As  it  was,  I  thanked  the  old  man  very  cordially, 
and  told  him  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  stay  there 
as  his  secretary,  and  serve  him  faithfully  and 
actively  as  long  as  he  pleased ;  but  that  to  be  his 
daughter  was  out  of  the  question,  seeing  that  I 
wouldn't  give  up  one  kiss  of  my  own  precious 
mother,  or  one  curl  from  Lucy's  golden  head  for 
all  the  lands  and  money  with  which  he  could 
endow  me. 

In  return,  he  flew  into  a  furious  passion; 
stormedj  cursed,  abused  me,  ordered  me  out  of 
the  house  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  went  on  more 
and  more  violently,  till  at  last  he  fell  down  in  a 
fit,  and  had  to  be  lifted  up  and  carried  to  bed. 

Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  leave  him.  Instead,  I  had 
to  send  for  the  doctor ;  and  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
during  which  he  continued  very  ill,  I  hardly  slept 
or  changed  my  clothes,  but  nursed  him  night  and 
^7>  regardless  of  all  the  ill  words  he  lavibhed  on 
me ;  and  at  last,  by  the  doctor's  help,  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  through  and  into  a  fair  way  of 
recovery.  After  that  he  mended  quickly;  and 
one  day  told  me  that  he  saw  I  was  bittierly  re- 
penting of  my  foolish  ingratitude  and  insolence ; 
and  therefore,  if  I  liked  to  go  on  my  knees  and 
ask  his  pardon  for  them,  he  had  determined  to 
forgive  me  aild  renew  his  late  offer — on  the  same 
conditions ! 

What  I  said  doesn't  matter.  I  suppose  I 
managed  better,  for  he  didn't  have  a  fit  that 
time ;  and  the  same  night  I  was  back  in  London 
and  hugging  Lucy  till  she  screamed. 

And  now  he  was  dead,  and  this  was  his  will ! 

His  last  words  to  me  had  been  taunts  and 
insults.  I  had  never  had  word  or  line  from  him 
since,  and  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  had  forbidden  my  name  to  be  mentioned, 
and  ordered  every  trifle  or  scrap  of  paper  left 
behind  by  me  to  be  burnt,  as  I  had  heard  of  his  doio  g 
in  the  case  of  a  former  favourite,  his  own  nephew 
and  namesake.  Yet  in  this,  his  last  will  and 
testament,  he  left  everything  he  possessed  between 
me  and  this  very  nephew,  because,  as  he  stated,  I 
was  the  only  girl  he  had  ever  met  who  cared  for 
something  else  in  the  world  more  than  money  and 
fineries;  and  becausoi  thinking  in  calmer  mood 


over  their  past  relations  to  each  other,  ho  had 
decided  that  his  nephew's  disobedience  and  revolt 
might  in  part  have  been  owing  to  undue  harsh^ 
ness  on  his  own  side.  The  lad  had  good  in  him— 
he  always  knew  that — but  he  wanted  strength  of 
mind  and  ballast.  Now  Mary  Luscombe  had 
enough  of  both  these  to  float  a  line-of-battle 
ship ;  and  therefore  he  desired  to  benefit  the 
two  young  people,  and  atone  for  any  prior  short- 
comings of  his  own  towards  them,  by  leaving  his 
whole  property  to  be  divided  between  them  on  one 
condition — ^that  they  married  one  another. 

So  that  was  the  condition!  We  might  have 
known  that  there  would  be  one ;  and,  indeed,  as 
the  lawyer  said,  we  had  cause  to  be  ^teful  that 
it  was  of  so  commonplace  and  ordmary  a  cha- 
racter. Nay,  my  godfather  must  have  improved 
very  much  oefore  his  death;  for  his  will  even 
contained  a  loophole  of  indulgence  for  the  person 
(unless  wholly  wilful  and  contumacious)  who 
might  be  disposed  to  rebel  against  it. 

Lewis  Moffat  and  I  were  to  marry  and  share  the 
property  equally,  in  case  neither  of  us  was  already 
married  at  the  time  of  the  testdtor's  demise ; 
otherwise  the  married  party  was  to  get  one-third 
only,  and  the  single  one  two-thirds,  to  include  the 
house ;  while,  in  the  event  of  either  refusing  to 
marry  the  other,  on  the  ground  of  ill-he^th, 
morsiity,  or  a  previous  engagement  (they  being 
both  single),  the  person  so  dissenting  was  to 
receive  £500  a  year  only,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  property  to  go  to  the  other  one.  All  lesser 
reasons  for  refusal  than  those  given  to  be  regarded 
a^  worthless,  and  as  excluding  the  utterer  from 
any  share  whatsover  in  the  inheritance,  which,  in 
the  event  of  both  declining  the  proposed  match, 
was  to  be  invested  for  the  maintenance  of  a  home 
for  indigent  bachelors  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
with  no  iiemale  belongings. 

'*He  must  certainly  have  been  mad,"  said 
mother,  when  she  had  read  the  whole  of  this  won- 
derful production ;  then,  turning  to  Mr.  James,  the 
lawyer,  who  had  come  up  to  Loudon  to  see  us, 
"  but  what  about  the  other  heir,  the  young  man  P 
Where  is  he  P" 

The  old  gentleman  smiled. 

"  That  is  just  the  question  I  was  expecting  you 
to  ask,  and  1  am  unable  to  answer  it  at  the  present 
moment,  as  no  one  at  Ghesilton  seems  to  have  had 
any  news  of  the  young  man  for  some  time  back. 
I  never  met  him  myself,  Mr.  Moffat  senior  having 
changed  his  legal  adviser  more  than  once  since  the 
quarrel  with  his  nephew;  but  from  what  I  gathered 
he  must  have  sunk  into  extreme  poverty  veiy 
shortly  after  that  event ;  and  I  have  even  found 
letters  of  his  appealing  for  help  to  his  uncle  and 
endorsed  by  the  latter  with  *  JSot  to  be  answered ' 
in  red  inh.  For  anything  we  know,  as  yet,  he 
mBkj  be  dead  or  gone  abroad,  or,  on  the  other  side 
(which  is  equally  probable),  may  have  mended  his 
fortunes,  married  and  settled  down  almost  under 
our  hand.  We  shall  advertise  for  him  of  course, 
in  all  the  principal  home  and  colonial  papers,  and 
take  every  other  likely  means  of  findmg  out  his 
whereabouts;  and  in  the  meantime.  Miss  Lus- 
combe, if  you  feel  disposed  to  take  up  your 
residence  at  the  Manor,  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  do  so,  seeing  that  you  at  any  rate  are 
on  the  spot,  unmarried;  and  we  may  hope,"  he 
bowed  and  laughed  a  little,  "  not  contumaciously 
determined  to  resist  your  godfather's  will  without 
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knowing  anything  Worse  of  your  co-legatee  than 
tho94  youthful  foibles  for  which  his  uncle  him- 
owns  he  has  already  been  punished  too 
harshly." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  I  said  with  an  in- 
voluntary shiver  at  the  idea  of  what  any  man  of 
the  slightest  spirit  must  have  endured  uuder  my 
godfather's  tyranny  ;  *'  and,  Mr.  James.  I  am  not 
contumaciously  determined  on  anything,  except 
this,  of  letting  the  whole  question  of  marriage 
remain  undiscussed  till  Mr.  Molfat's  nephew  is 
found,  and  we  all  know  something  more  of  him 
than  we  do  now."  On  which  Mr.  James  shook 
hands  with  me,  said  I  was  a  delightfully  sensible 
young  woman,  and  left  us  to  set  on  foot  the 
inquiries  he  had  indicated. 

(To  he  concluded  next  numher.) 


TO  MY  LOVE  IN  HEAVEN. 

IF  yon  conld  come,  who  went  so  far  away. 
In  that  one  moment  when  your  last  long 
breath 

Fluttered  into  the  hands  of  dreadful  Death, 
Whose  presence  waited  by  you  on  that  day. 
When  none  could  bid  your  lovely  spirit  stay, 

I  would  not  call  you  to  my  fireside. 
For  there,  between  us  twain,  would  stand  alway 

This  weary  truth — I  live,  and  you  have  died. 

I  could  not  bear  yonr  soul  to  take  its  stand 

Beside  my  soul,  still  'prisoned  in  this  life ; 

Marred  by  the  strains  of  many  a  dismal  strife, 
I  do  not  wish  to  touch  your  spirit  hand ; 

Nor  note  the  diiference  that  the  shadowland 
Has  made  in  those  sweet  eyes  I  so  adored. 

I  could  not  know  you— one  of  that  vast  band 
Whose  liv^es  from  ours  have  in  some  dread  way 
soared. 

I  feel  you  know  this,  and  so  come  no  more 

To  sit  beside  me  when  the  day  grows  late  ; 

Still,  your  calm  eyes,  my  eyes  can  e'er  create, 
Gaze  into  mine  from  Memory's  misty  shore. 
And  when  my  heai*t  cries  out,  in  anguish  sore, 

I  feel  a  spirit  glide  into  my  room. 
And  quiet  peace  upon  me  seems  to  pour 

Sweet  love  I  deemed  I  buried  in  your  tomb. 

J.  E.  Pamton. 


THE  WIDOW  WITHOUT  A  RING. 

BY  PAUL  BENISON. 

ON  a  lovely  spring  morning  five  years  ago, 
some  little  amusement  was  created  in  one  of 
the  thoroughfares  of  Knightsbridge  by  the  appear- 
ance, at  a  much  frequented  crossing,  of  a  young 
man,  fashionably  dressed,  with  a  broom  in  his 
hand.  He  had  a  clear  complexion  and  bright 
eyes  with  long  lashes;  his  features,  too,  were 
regular,  but  the  colour  iu  his  cheeks  was  scarcely 
healthy,  and  generally  about  the  face  there  was  a 
worn  and  faded  look.  The  broom  just  mentioned 
had  been  obtained  from  a  ragged  urchin,  who, 
having  received  a  present  for  lending  it,  sat  on  a 
door-step  at  a  little  distance,  grinning  away,  and 
eating  bread  and  bacon,  quite  agreeable  that  the 
world  should  wag  as  it  pleased,  so  long  as  his 
personal  compiissarit^t  wi^s  att^nd^d  to. 


No  crowd  collected,  because,  for  one  thing,  the 
spectacle  had  been  going  on  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  it  was  thought  that  probably  a  bet  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  affair,  and  there  was,  after  all, 
really  nothing  to  see.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
amusement  was  felt.  The  young  man  brushed 
away,  touched  his  hat,  and  took  his  coppers, 
with  a  polite  bow,  indeed,  but  a  perfectly  stolid 
countenance;  and  so  people  smiled  and  looked 
back,  and  smiled  again,  and  spoke  to  each  other, 
and  passed  on,  and  were  lost  in  the  eternal 
stream. 

Nearly  opposite  the  crossing  thus  temporarily 
served  rose  a  large  and  fashionable  mansion; 
and  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  an  old  man, 
well  dressed,  with  a  military  aspect  and  an 
upright  bearing,  though  somewhat  infirm  from 
advanced  years,  a  tightly-folded  umbrella  in  his 
hand,  issued  out  Of  the  principal  entrance,  and 
was  proceeding  leisurely  towards  Piccadilly.  His 
destination  would  have  required  him  to  have  used 
the  crossing  over  which  the  amateur  presided,  but 
an  event  occurred  which  prevented  his  completing 
the  transit. 

Advancing  up  a  street  leading  direct  to  a 
gate  of  tfie  Park,  and  crossing  the  large 
thoroughfare  mentioned  at  first,  was  seen  a 
T-cart  four-wheeled  gig.  It  was  drawn  by  a 
spirited  blood-chesnut,  who,  irritated  perhaps 
by  enforced  stoppages,  and  feeling  the  weather  m 
his  fine  skin,  had  just  got  out  of  hand  with  the 
young  lady,  in  a  riding-habit,  who  was  driving 
him.  1'he  chesnut  had  drawn  his  head  up,  and  was 
coming  in  bounds  along,  bearing  straij^ht  down 
on  the  old  military  gentleman.  A  liveried  groom 
in  the  back  seat  stood  up  anxiously,  with  a  view 
to  assisting,  but  the  moment  was  perilous. 
The  crossing-sweeper  was,  however,  quite  equal 
to  the  emergency.  He  threw  down  his  broom, 
and,  lushing  with  great  activity  into  the  road- 
way, and  towards  the  coming  gig,  sprang  at  the 
rein  of  the  horse,  and,  after  l^ing  dragged  a  little 
way,  succeeded  in  pulling  the  animal  round.  In 
doing  this,  he  was  himself  thrown  before  a  carriage, 
whose  horses  could  not  bo  stopped  till  they  had 
knocked  him  down  with  considerable  violence. 
The  young  lady's  groom  was  at  the  chestnut's  head 
in  a  moment;  the  old  officer  came  forward — he 
was  entirely  unhurt,  but  deeply  moved  by  the 
occurrence — and  forthwith  superintended  the  re- 
moval of  the  sweeper,  who  was  shaken  and 
bruised,  but  not  seriously  injured,  to  the  mansion 
at  the  corner.  The  incident  then  closed,  as  they 
say  in  the  reports  of  the  French  debates. 

But  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  about  sunset, 
a  girl  plainly  dressed,  but  of  a  sweet  and  loveable 
face,  might  have  been  seen  hanging  about  the 
spot.  She  had  black  hair,  just  tinged  here  and 
tnere  with  a  tawny  shade,  but  blue  eyes,  and  a 
small,  yet  fuU-lipped  mouth,  enclosing  exquisite 
teeth ;  her  form  slight  and  supple,  but  rounded  in 
its  outlines.  The  boy  who  was  the  actual  sweeper 
had  been  away,  spending  part  of  his  present,  but  re- 
turned for  a  chance  collection  of  halfpence,  and  on 
coming  back  was  interviewed  by  the  young  woman. 
After  this  conversation,  the  girl  went  across  to 
the  large  mansion,  and  rang  the  bell  at  the 
servants'  entrance  very  gently.  She  was  relieved 
when  the  door  was  opened  by  an  old  man — ^for 
the  youthful  John  Thomas  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
forward  in  the  company  of  an  miprotccte4  fepnftle 
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of  ^ood  looks,  but  not  apparently  exalted 
station.  She  said  very  simply  that  she  nad  heard 
that  Captain  Nigel  Travers  had  had  an  accident, 
and  that  she  Tvas  anxious  to  know  how  he  was 
going  on. 

The  old  footman,  who  had  daughters  of  his 
own,  replied  very  civilly  that  the  captain  was 
shaken,  but  not  much  hurt;  and  after  sonae 
farther  talk,  he  even  consented  to  ^ive  the  invalid 
privately  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written 
— "  Ma.rt  Moore,"  and  promised  to  say  that  she 
had  called. 

This  accident  to  the  captain  was  the  cause  of  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father.  He 
was  a  second  son,  and  had  been  put  inb)  a 
cavalry  regiment,  and,  though  very  fortunate  in 
promotion,  had  been  such  a  spendthrift  and  roue, 
that  his  debts  had  run  to  an  amount  his  father 
refused  to  pay;  and  iust  on  obtaining  his 
captaincy  in  an  unusually  short  time,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  army,  and  compound  with 
his  creditors.  After  this,  pushed  from  pillar  to 
post,  and  in  the  direst  straits,  he  had  sought  to 
shame  his  father— no  longer  on  speaking  terms— 
into  compassion  by  sweeping  a  crossing  opposite 
his  door.  But  what,  perhaps,  would  never  have 
been  gained  bv  insult  was  willingly  conceded  in 
l^ratitade  for  the  sudden  filial  impulse  command- 
ing Nigel  Travers  to  risk  his  own  safety  sooner 
than  the  old  man  should  sustain  hurt. 

His  father's  plan  for  Nigel's  reformation 
turned,  of  course,  on  marriage — that  all-sufficing 
HoUowinr's  pill  for  a  wasted  youth  and  pro- 
fessional faihire.  He  was  to  make  up  to  the 
only  daughter  of  Br.  Wilson,  the  rector  of  their 
Tillage  in  Yorkshire.  She  had  a  pleasant,  intelli- 
gent face,  but  was  quite  thirty,  and  decidedly 
lame,  endowed,  however,  it  was  understood,  with 
a  small  private  fortune,  which  had  come  to  her 
from  her  deceased  mother,  Lady  Angela  Wilson. 
If  this  arrangement  were  carried  out,  the  old 
General,  Lord  Travers,  would  set  up  Nigel  in  a 
subordinate  house  belonging  to  the  estates,  and 
would  give  him  an  allowance.  Archibald,  the 
elder  brother,  was  agreeable  to  the  plan,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  alienation  of  the  Grange  in 
favour  of  the  cadet.  Of  course  the  idea  was  still 
merely  in  embryo  when  Nigel  was  getting  over 
his  shake,  and  was  received  by  him  in  sorrowful 
silence. 

The  first  place  the  captain  went  to  when  he 
was  able  to  leave  his  father's  house  was  an  old 
world  locality  near  the  river,  called  Walcheren 
Square.  Three  sides  of  this  were  occupied  by 
gloomy  houses  of  moderate  size,  but  the  fourth 
was  made  up  of  little  cottage  residences.  These 
had  two  entrances — one  into  the  square,  and  one 
at  the  back  into  a  small  street 

To  the  cottage  called  the  "  Syringas,"  surrounded 
by  its  tiny  garden  full  of  flowers,  Nigel  penetrated 
by  the  door  in  Scheldt  Street.  On  the  steps  he  was 
met  by  the  dark,  handsome  girl  with  bine  eyes, 
who  had  called  herself  Mary  Moore.  She  was 
his  wife.  He  had  fallen  in  with  her  and  her 
mother  at  the  seaside,  had  followed  up  the 
acquaintance,  and  with  whatever  object  the 
adventure  had  been  commenced,  it  ended  in  an 
access  of  real  affection ;  and  he  had  gone  to 
church  with  her.  Her  mother  was  the  widow  of 
an  Irishman,  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  who, 
on  his  death,  left  her  little  but  the  pretty  home 


he  had  purchased.  Both  nlother  and  daughter 
worked  embroidery  with  great  skill,  and  by  this 
they  lived.  The  mother  was  now  dead,  and  in 
Nigel's  distress  he  had  fallen  back  on  the  cottage, 
where  Mary  with  her  needle  eked  out  the  scanty 
income  from  billiards  and  cards,  which  was  all 
the  captain  had  to  depend  upon.  He  had  clothes 
left,  but  really  when  he  took  his  broom  in  his 
hand  he  was  by  no  means  assured  of  the  daily 
meals. 

There  was  a  scrap  of  a  servant  whose  wages 
were  broken  meat  and  a  periodical  shilling,  and 
as  soon  as  Nigel  arrived  she  was  sent  out  for 
food  and  wine  from  a  restaurant.  It  was  mid- 
afternoon,  and  Mary  and  her  husband  dined 
together,  and  then  sat  talking,  talking  through 
the  long  May  evening.  He,  of  course,  dwelling, 
as  well  he  misht,  with  infinite  iteration  on  the 
salvation  which  seemed  in  sight  and  yet  could 
never  be  realized.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was 
tender  and  kind,  and  spoke  of  his  marriage  with 
Mary  as  a  circumstance  which  when  disclosed 
would  wreck  the  reconciliation  with  his  father — 
but  one,  nevertheless,  which  had  been  the  source 
of  great  happiness  to  him,  and  in  defence  of  which 
he  would  bravely  battle.  There  was  something 
rathnr  appalling  in  the  girl's  calmness ;  it  seemed 
unreal  ana  strange — that  when  matters  were  being 
discussed  which  so  intimately  affected  their 
future,  she  should  appear  self-possessed,  unem- 
barrassed— nay,  in  a  certain  measure,  indifferent. 
Those  hours,  lived  for  ever  in  Mary's  memory, 
with  all  their  details :  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  the 
voice  of  the  man  she  loved,  the  cries  of  children  in 
the  street,  the  waltz  tune — half  exhilarating,  half 
melancholy — on  the  pianette  without,  the  tender 
light  dying  away  so  gradually  into  the  falling 
gloom — aye !  the  falling  gloom  !  Nigel  had  to 
return  to  Knightsbridge,  and  at  the  gate,  when 
Mary  clasped  him  round  the  neck,  looked  in  his 
face  and  pressed  a  long,  long  kiss  on  his  lips, 
there  was  a  strange  gleam  in  her  expression  which 
was  scarcely  that  of  hope. 

When  her  husband  had  departed,  Mary  came 
back  into  the  room  where  they  had  sat  together, 
and  occupied  the  seat  she  had  occupied  before. 
There  was  a  window  on  the  Square  side,  and 
another  looking  into  Scheldt  Street.  The  one 
towards  the  street  was  open.  The  faint  sheen  of 
a  four  days'  old  moon  succeeded  to  the  twilight, 
and  the  slow  tramp  of  couples  walking  in  the 
enticing  night  was  neard,  and  ever  and  again  a 
few  sentences  of  their  speech,  as  they  came  exactly 
opposite.  Presently,  the  Scrap  came  with  a 
hght,  but  it  was  refused  and  its  bearer  bidden  to 

§0  to  bed.  And  the  current  of  Mary's  thoughts 
owed  entirely  in  one  direction.  What  was  love 
worth  that  could  not  make  a  great  sacrifice  P  Lrish 
love,  too,  so  deep,  so  trusting  1  Why  should  love 
hesitate  to  undergo  absence  and  concealment, 
when  love  could  face  death  and  had  often  so  faced 
it?  Why  it  was  a  common  newspaper  story; 
some  poor  servant  girl  crossed  in  love,  creeping 
unseen  by  night,  to  the  willow- watched  bank,  and 
slipping  without  a  cry  into  the  stifling  water. 
Surely  it  was  a  case  of  being  crossed  in  love,  when 
jour  love  was  destruction  to  the  loved  one  1  But 
it  was  nothing  more.  To  sell  the  cottage,  to 
change  a  home,  to  change  a  name,  to  be  lost  in 
London — no  difficult  task  when  nobody  wants  to 
find  you — all  these  things  were  less  than  death, 
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and  yei  death  had  been  cheerfully  Bought  by  a 
crossed  love ! 

I  25ut  would  Nigel  understand  and  accept  the 
sacrifice  ?  He  certainly  would.  Strange  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  repeated  instances  cannot  permit 
the  doubt,  that  a  woman  will  calculate  on  the 
weakness  and  worthlessness  of  her  lover  without 
much  pain,  if  she  be  assured  that  the  baseness 
will  not  transfer  the  love  that  was  her's  to  another. 
He  might  marry  the  lame,  elderly  virgin  (Nigel 
had  given  particulars),  but  he  would  never  love 
her ;  faugh !  how  could  he  P  Nigel  had  always 
been  ashamed  of  his  marriage  with  her — Mary— 
but  it  had  not  altered  his  affections.  Let  him 
marry — she  could  bear  it;  she  could  hide;  she 
obuld  obliterate  herself — he  would  be  saved 
socially,  and  he  would  love  her  still  and  long 
for  her  society.  These  thoughts  had  so  completely 
filled- the  girl  s  mind,  that  she  had  scarcely  noticed 
that  the  brief  moonlight  had  faded  and  the  windows 
were  darkened.  But  now  a  strange  penetrating 
glare  played  on  the  wall,  played  on  the  table,  and 
at  last  dazzled  her  eyes — and  soon  after  there  was 
s  ioud  ring  at  the  bell.  She  went  to  the  door  and 
found  a  policeman. 

"  Your  window  is  open,"  he  said. 

'*  I  know  it,  thank  you.   I  was  sitting  up." 

"O, that's  it,  is  it?  there  was  no  light  so  I 
rang.  Grood-night." 

"Good-night." 
'  But  that  searching  luminous  eye  suggested 
another  line  of  thought.  In  some  sort  of  way, 
Mary  associated  it  with  conscience.  And  con- 
science claimed  to  be  heard  for  a  moment.  And 
conscience  said,  "  You  are  grossly  wronging  the 
lame  lady."  Aiid  it  required  the  rest  of  the  night 
for  love's  sophistry  to  establish  that  if  the  lady 
never  knew  the  truth,  she  would  suffer  no  harm. 
And  it  should  be  Mary's  care,  that  she  never  did 
know.  And  when  these  long  struggles  were 
decided  in  favour  of  the  wrong  action,  then  the 
strange  solitary  morning  broke,  and  the  girl 
looked  out,  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  on  the 
silent,  untenanted  scene.  But  her  mind  was 
made  up. 

Nigel  visited  Scheldt  Street  again,  in  a  day  or 
tWo,  but  the  cottage  was  entirely  closed,  and  To 
be  Sold  marked  on  a  board,  with  reference  to  be 
made  to  a  local  agent. 

*  •  #  « 

'  In  the  spring  of  1881,  the  marriage  of  Captain 
Ttavers  with  Miss  lima  Wilson,  was  jocosely 
called  a  safety  match,  and  was  attributed  to  Lady 
Di  P&lfreyman,  who  was  congratulated  on  her 
success  in  matiimonial  combinations.  For  it  was 
argued — if  Lady  Di  had  not  tried  to  run  over 
Lord  Travers,  the  Sweeper  would  never  have 
caught  at  her  horse — would  never  have  been 
knocked  down,  and  consequently  never  forgiven. 
Then,  unforgiven,  he  could  not  have  married  ;  but 
now  all  was  serene,  the  prodigal  had  returned 
and  was  happily  and  securely  settled.  As  the 
tfmiable  lima  •  limped  up  the  church,  a  dowager 
who  was  fond  of  young  men,  whispered  to  one  of 
them — that  she  hoped  Nigel  was  not  in  a  worse 
hobble  than  before;  and  afterwards  getting  the 
eats  of  a  small  circle  of  the  jeunesse  doree,  she 
remarked  that  at  any  rate  Mrs.  Ti-avers  would 
never  run  away  from  her  husband. 

She  was  right,  Miss  Wilson  was  not  likely  to 
fly  from  Nigel— but  how  about  retaining  Nigel  P 


We  all  hold  our  lease  of  this  earthly  tenement 
from  that  grim  landlord,  who  will  turn  us  oat  at 
last  into  the  pitiless  night.  A  reform  in  habits 
sometimes  comes  too  late — nay,  the  very  reform 
itself  seems  to  hasten  the  consummation.  We 
say  seems,  because  it  may  be  only  after  re- 
form, and  not  on  account  0/ reform  that  the  break- 
down comes.  But  the  man  about  town  turned 
justice  of  the  peace  is  occasionally  a  transforma- 
tion scene  very  slightly  preceding  the  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

View  the  sprightly  Nigel,  therefore,  in  his  prettj 
country  seat,  first  down  on  the  sofa  or  only  able  to 
drive  in  a  pony  chaise  about  the  grounds.  And 
then — after  a  few  short  weeks — no  longer  in  the 
garden  or  on  the  sofa,  but  in  his  bedroom,  and 
requiring  tender  care;  which  lima  was  willing 
enough  to  bestow,  but  wisely  held  would  be  best 
secured  by  professional  aid. 

And  further — view  the  hospital  nurse  from 
London,  with  the  dark  hair  and  the  blue  eyes,  who 

got  the  engagement.  We  know  her,  Nigel  knew 
er,  but  poor  lima  did  not  know  her.  Who  could 
grudge  Mary,  in  a  life  destined  to  be  desolate,  that 
one  sweet  and  consoling  recollection  that  her 
husband  had  died  in  her  arms. 

We  read  in  classic  story  of  Sappho  and  others, 
who  from  sheer  heart-ache  leaped  from  Leucas 
promontory  into  the  sea,  and  the  commentators 
simper  of  the  fierce  antique  passions,  and  we 
wonder  that  emotion  could  be  so  overmastering 
and  so  reckless. 

But  here  is  a  deed  which  no  reasonable  man,  who 
studies  his  journals,  can  doubt  has  been  done  in 
these  very  present  times  of  ours — a  wrongful 
deed  done,  after  heroic  fashion,  by  a  woman,  and 
acquiesced  in,  after  poltroon  fashion,  by  her 
husband. 

Nor  is  there  any  strain  on  the  credulity  in 
picturing  an  honourable  Mrs.  Nigel  Travers,  who 
IS  good  to  the  poor  and  sends  flowers  for  the  altar, 
and  seems  all  that  position  and  deportment  can 
require,  and  whoso  comings  and  goings  are  re- 
corded in  paragraphs,  and  yet  who  is,  in  sober 
reality,  the  very  creature  she  would  most  loathe 
and  spurn — ^the  widow  in  all  but  the  marriage 
ring.  The  marriago  no  marriage  at  all,  and  the 
golden  hoop  on  her  finger  only  an  ornament,  and 
m  no  way  a  S3rmbol. 

But  had  Mary  peace  ? 

The  flurried  waves,  edged  with  rainbow  hues, 
and  shot  with  sunset  light  from  the  westering  orb 
above  the  groves,  break  in  foam  and  thunder  on 
the  Ooromandel  coast.  The  cashew  trees  descend 
almost  to  the  salt  brink,  whilst  palms  and  plan- 
tains and  bamboos  form  an  enceinte.  The  long 
white  building  with  its  green  Venetians  rises  above 
the  garden  wall.  Other  exercise  for  the  ladies  of 
the  convent  is  neither  desired  nor  provided  than 
walking  on  the  flat  Oriental  roof.  A  veil  that  is 
thrown  open  towards  the  sea-breeze,  discloses  the 
features  of  Mary  Moore,  in  religion  Sister  Fidelia. 
The  bell  begins  to  ring,  and  the  lighted  chapel 
notes  the  hour  of  vespers. 

*'  Is  exile  reparation  ?"  she  murmurs,  **  it  is  all 
I  have  to  offer." 

Perhaps  prayer  may  assuage  the  painfal 
thought. 
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IDLE  THOUGHTS. 

BY  AN  IDLlfi  PJBLLOW. 


OX  "PURXTBllED  APAllTMBXTS.  * 

/^H,  yon  have  some  rooms  to  let?  '* 
■  Mother!" 

»Well,  whatia  itP" 

"  'Ere's  a  gentleman  abont  the  rooms.** 

•*  Ask  ^im  in.   1*11  be  up  in  a  minute." 

*  Will  yer  step  inside,  sii^  ?  Motherll  be  np  in 
aminnle." 

So  yon  step  inside,  and,  after  a  niinnte, 
•'mother**  comes  slowly  op  the  kitchen  stairs, 
untying  her  apron  as  she  comes,  and  calling  down 
inetrnctions  to  some  one  below  about  the  x>ota- 
toes. 

••Good  morning,  sir,"  says  "mother."  with  a 
Washed-out  smile;  "will  yon  stdp  this  way, 
please  P  " 

"  Oh,  it's  hardly  worth  while  coming  np,"  yon 
lay;  "what  sort  of  rooms  are  they,  and  how 
much?" 

Well,"  says  the  landlady,  "  if  youll  step  up- 
stairs, III  show  them  to  you." 

So,  with  a  protesting  murmur,  meant  to  imply 
that  aHy  waste  of  time  complained  of  hereafter 
must  not  be  laid  to  your  charge,  you  follow 
•*  mother"  upstairs. 

At  the  first  landing,  you  run  up  against  a  pail 
and  a  broom,  whereupon  "mother  *  expatiates 
upon  the  unreliability  of  servant  girls,  ana  bawls 
oret  the  balnsters  for  Sarah  to  come  and  take 
them  away  at  once.  When  you  get  outside  the 
ro6ms,  she  pauses,  with  her  hand  upon  the  door, 
to  explain  to  you  that  they  are  rather  untidy  just 
at  present,  as  the  last  lodger  left  only  yesterday ; 
and  she  also  adds  that  this  is  their  cleaning  day — 
it  always  is.  With  this  understanding,  you  enter, 
and  both  stand  solemnly  feasting  your  eyes  upon 
tiie  soene  b^ore  yon.  The  rooms  cannot  be  said 
to  appear  inviting.  Even  '*  mothei^s  **  face  betrays 
no  admiration.  Untenanted  "furnished  apart* 
ments,"  viewed  in  the  morning  sunlight,  do  not 
inspire  cheery  sensations.  There  is  a  lifeless  air 
Ikbont  them.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  when  you 
have  settled  down  and  are  living  in  them.  With 
your  old  familiar  household  gods  to  greet  your 
gase  whenever  you  glance  up,  and  all  your  little 
niek-^nacks  spread  around  you— with  the  photos 
of  all  the  gins  that  you  have  loved  and  lost  ranged 
upon  the  mantel-piece,  and  half-a-dozen  disrepat- 
aolo'looking  pipes  scattered  about  in  painfully 
prominent  positions — with  one  carpet  slipper 
peepiuff  from  beneath  the  coal-boz,  and  the  other 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  piano— with  the  well- 
nowH  pictures  to  hide  the  dingy  walls,  and  those 
dear  old  Mends,  your  books,  biggledy-piffgledy  all 
over'  the  place — with  the  bits  of  old  blue  china 
that  your  mother  prized,  and  the  screen  she  worked 
in  those  far  bygone  days,  when  the  sweet  old  face 
was  laughing  and  young,  and  the  white  soft  hair 
tambledin  gold-brown  curls  from  under  the  coal- 
ecattle  bonnet — 

-  Akp  old  screen,  what  a  gorgeous  personage  you 
must  have  been  in  your  young  days,  when  the 
toiips  and  roses  and  lilies  (all  growing  from  one 


stem)  were  fresh  in  their  glistening  sheen !  Many 
a  summer  and  winter  have  come  and  gonq  since 
then,  my  friend,  and  you  have  played  with  the 
dancing  firelight  until  you  have  grown  sad  a^d 
grey.  Your  brilliant  colours  are  f Mt  fading  now, 
and  the  envious  moths  have  gnawed  your  silken 
threads.  You  are  withering  away  like  the  dead 
hands  that  wove  you.  Do  you  ever  think  of  those 
dead  hands  ?  You  seem  so  grave  and  thoughtful 
sometimes,  that  I  almost  think  you  do.  Oome, 
vou  and  I  and  the  deep-glowing  embers,  let  us 
talk  together.  Tell  me,  in  yonr  silent  language, 
^h&t  you  remember  of  those  young  days,  when 
you  lay  on  my  little  mother's  lap,  and  her  girlisli 
fingers  played  with  your  rainbow  tresses.  Was 
there  never  a  lad  near,  sometimes — never  a  lad 
who  would  seize  one  of  those  little  hands  to 
smother  it  with  kisses,  and  who  would  persist  in 
iiolding  it,  thereby  sadly  interfering  vnth  the 
progress  of  your  making?  Was  not  your  frail 
existence  often  put  in  jeopardy  by  this  satne 
olumsy,  headstrong  lad,  who  would  toss  yon  dia« 
respectfully  aside  that  he^not  satisfied  wiui  one—* 
might  hold  both  hands  and  gaze  up  into  the  loved 
eves  P  I  can  see  that  lad  now  through  the  haze  of 
the  fiickering  twilight.  He  is  an  eager,  bright-eyed 
boy,  with  pinching,  dandy  shoes  and  tight-fitfing 
smalls,  snowy  shirt  frill  and  stock,  and— oh !  such 
curly  hair.  A  wild,  light-hearted  boy  f  Can  hd 
be  the  great,  grave  gentleman  upon  wnose  stick  I 
used  to  ride  cross-legged,  the  care-worn  man  into 
whose  thoughtful  face  I  used  to  gaze  with  childish 
reverence,  and  whom  I  used  to  call  father  P  You 
say  **  yes,"  old  screen ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  P 
It  is  a  serious-  charge  vou  are  bringing ;  can 
it  be  possible  P  Did  he  nave  to  kneel  down  in 
those  wonderful  smalls  and  pick  you  up,  and  re- 
arrange you,  before  he  was  forgiven,  and  his  curly 
head  smoothed  by  my  mother's  little  hand  P  Ah ! 
old  screen,  and  did  the  lads  and  the  lassies  go 
making  love  fifty  years  ago  just  as  they  do  now  P 
Are  men  and  women  so  unchanged  P  Did  little 
maidens*  hearts  beat  the  same  under  pearl  em- 
broidered bodices  as  they  do  under  Mother  Hub- 
bard cloaks  P  Have  steel  casques  and  chimney- 
pot hats  made  no  difference  to  the  brains  that 
work  beneath  them  P  Oh,  Time  I  great  Ohronos ! 
and  is  this  your  power  P  Have  you  dried  up  seas 
and  levelled  mountains,  and  left  -^e  tiny  human 
heart  strings  to  defy  you  P  Ah,  yes !  they  were 
spun  by  a  Mightier  than  thou,  and  they  stretch 
beyond  yonr  narrow  ken,  for  their  ends  are 
made  fast  in  eternity.  Ay,  you  may  mow  down 
the  leaves  and  the  blossoms,  but  the  roots  of  life 
lie  too  deep  for  your  sickle  to  sever.  You  re- 
fashion Nature's  garments,  but  you  cannot  vary 
by  a  jot  the  throbbings  of  her  pulse.  The  world 
rolls  round  obedient  to  your  laws,  but  the  heart  of 
man  is  not  of  your  kingdom*  for  in  its  birthplace 
**  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  ^'esterday." 

I  am  getting  away,  though,  I  fear,  from  my 
•'furnishSi  apartments,*'  and  I  hardly  know  how 
to  get  back.  But  I  have  some  excuse  for  my 
meanderings  this  time.  It  is  a  piece  of  old 
furniture  that  has  led  me  astray,  and  fancies 
gather,  somehow,  round  old  furniture,  like  moss 
around  old  stones.  One's  chairs  and  tables  ^et 
to  be  almost  part  of  one's  life,  and  to  seem  like 
quiet  friends.  What  strange  tales  the  wooden- 
headed  old  fellows  could  tell  did  they  but  choose 
to  speak !  At  what  unsuspected  comedies  «nd 
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.tragedies  hav6  ihey  not  assisted.  What  bitter 
tears  hove  been  sobbed  into  that  old  sofa  cushion ! 
WW  passionate  whisperings  the  settee  mast 
ha^e  overheard. 

New  furniture  has  no  charms  for  me,  compared 
with  old.  It  is  the  old  things  that  we  love — the 
old  faces,  the  old  books,  the  old  jokes.  New 
furniture  can  make  a  palace,  or  a  show-room  at  a 
Health  Exhibition  (which  is  much  the  same  thing) 
but  it  takes  old  furniture  to  make  a  home.  Not 
merely  old  in  itself,  lodging-house  furniture 
generally  is  that,  but  it  must  be  old  to  us,  old  in 
associations  and  recollections.  The  furniture  of 
furnished  apartments,  however  ancient  it  may  be 
in  reality,  is  new  to  our  eyes,  and  we  feel  as 
though  we  could  never  get  on  with  it.  As,  too, 
in  the  case  of  all  fresh  acquaintances,  whether 
wooden  or  human  (and  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  two  species,  sometimes)  every- 
thing impresses  you  with  its  worst  aspect.  The 
knobby  woodwork  and  shiny  horse-hair  covering 
of  the  easy-chair  suggest  anything  but  ease. 
The  mirror  is  smoky.  The  curtams  want  washing. 
The  carpet  is  frayed.  The  table  looks  as  if  it 
would  go  over  the  instant  anything  was  rested  on 
it.  The  grate  is  cheerless,  the  wall-paper  hideous. 
The  ceilinff  appears  to  have  had  conee  spilt  all 
over  it,  and  the  ornaments — well,  they  are  worse 
than  the  wall-paper. 

There  must  surely  be  some  special  and  secret 
manufactory  for  the  production  of  lodging-house 
ornaments.  Precisely  the  same  articles  are  to  be 
found  at  every  lodging-house  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  they  are  never  seen  anywhere  else.  There  are 
the  two — what  do  you  call  them  P  they  stand  one 
at  each  end  of  the  mantlepiece,  where  they  are 
never  safe ;  and  they  are  hung  round  with  long 
triangular  slips  of  glass  that  clank  against  one 
another  and  make  you  nervous.  In  the  commoner 
class  of  rooms,  these  works  of  art  are  supplemented 
by  a  couple  of  pieces  of  china  which  might  each 
be  meant  to  represent  a  cow  sitting  upon  its  hind 
legs,  or  a  model  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
or  a  dog,  or  anything  else  you  like  to  fancy. 
Somewhere  about  the  room  you  come  across  a 
bilious  looking  object,  which,  at  first,  you  take  to 
be  a  lump  of  dough  left  about  by  one  of  the 
children,  but  which,  on  scrutiny,  seems  to  resemble 
an  underdone  Cupid.  This  thing  the  landlady 
calls  a  statue.  Then  there  is  a  sampler  "  worked 
by  some  idiot  related  to  the  family,  a  picture  of 
the  '*  Huguenots,"  two  or  three  Scripture  texts, 
and  a  highly  framed  and  glazed  certincate  to  the 
effect  that  tne  father  has  ^n  vaccinated,  or  is  an 
Odd  Fellow,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Ton  examine  these  various  attractions,  and 
then  dismally  ask  what  the  rent  is. 

"  That's  rather  a  good  deal/*  you  say,  on  hearing 
the  figure. 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  answers  the  land- 
lady with  a  sudden  burst  of  candour ;  "  I've 
always  had  " — (mentioning  a  sum  a  good  deal  in 
excess  of  the  first-named  amount),  *'  and  before  that 
I  used  to  have  " — (a  still  higher  figure.) 

What  the  rent  of  apartments  must  have  been 
twenty  years  aao  makes  one  shudder  to  think 
of.  Every  landlady  makes  you  feel  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  yourself  by  informing  you,  whenever 
the  subject  crops  up,  that  she  used  to  get  twice  as 
much  for  her  rooms  as  you  are  paying.  Toung 
men  lodgers  of  the  last  generation  must  have  been 
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of  a  wealthier  class  than  they  are  now,  or  they 
must  have  ruined  themselves.  I  should  have  had 
to  live  in  an  attic. 

Curious,  that  in  lodgings  the  rule  of  life  is 
reversed.  The  higher  you  get  up  in  the  world, 
the  lower  you  come  down  in  your  lodgings.  On 
the  lodging-house  ladder,  the  poor  man  is  at  the 
top,  the  ricn  man  underneath.  You  start  in  the 
attic,  and  work  your  way  down  to  the  first-floor. 

A  good  many  great  men  have  lived  in  attics,  and 
some  have  died  tnere.  Attics,  says  the  dictionary, 
are  "places  where  lumber  is  stored,"  and  the 
world  nas  used  them  to  store  a  good  deal  of  its 
lumber  in  at  one  time  or  another.  Its  preachers 
and  painters  and  poets,  its  deep-browed  men  who 
will  find  out  things,  its  fire-eyea  men  who  will  tell 
truths  that  no  one  wants  to  hear — ^these  are  the 
lumber  that  the  world  hides  away  in  its  attics. 
Haydn  grew  up  in  an  attic,  and  Chatterton  starved 
in  one.  Addison  and  Groldsmith  wrote  in  garrets. 
Farraday  and  De  Qnincey  knew  them  well.  Dr. 
Johnson  camped  cheerfully  in  them,  sleeping 
soundly — too  soundly  sometimes — upon  their 
truckle  beds,  like  the  sturdy  old  soldier  of  fortune 
that  he  was,  inured  to  hardship,  and  all  careless 
of  himself.  Dickens  spent  his  youth  among  them, 
Morland  his  old  age— alas  I  a  drunken,  premature 
old  age.  Hans  Andersen,  the  fairy  king,  dreamt 
his  sweet  fancies  beneath  their  sloping  roofs. 
Poor,  wayward-hearted  Collins  leant  his  head  upon 
their  crazy  tables ;  priggish  Benjamin  Frankun ; 
Savage,  the  wrong-headed,  much  troubled,  when 
he  could  afford  any  softer  bed  than  a  doorstep ; 
oung  Bloomfield,  "  Bobby "  Bums,  Hogarth, 
"atts  the  engineer— the  roll  is  endless.  Ever 
since  the  habitations  of  men  were  reared  two 
storeys  high  has  the  garret  been  the  nursery  of 
genius. 

No  one  who  honours  the  aristocracy  of  mind 
can  feel  ashamed  of  acquaintanceship  with  them. 
Their  damp-stained  walls  are  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  noble  names.  If  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  and  all  its  art— all  the  spoils  that  it  has 
won  from  Nature,  all  the  fire  that  it  has  snatched 
from  Heaven — were  gathered  together  and  divided 
into  heaps,  and  we  could  point  and  say,  for 
instance.  These  mighty  truths  were  flashed  forth 
in  the  brilliant  salon,  amidst  the  ripple  of  light 
laughter  and  the  sparkle  of  bright  eyes ;  and  This 
deep  knowledge  was  dug  up  in  the  quiet  study 
where  the  bust  of  Pallas  looks  serenely  down  on 
leather-scented  shelves ;  and  This  heap  belonsrs  to 
the  crowded  street ;  and  That  to  the  daisied  field, 
the  heap  that  would  tower  up  high  above  the 
rest,  as  a  mountain  above  hills,  would  be  the  one 
at  which  we  should  look  up  and  say  :  this  noblest 
pile  of  all — these  elorious  paintings  and  this 
wondrous  music,  these  trumpet  words,  these 
solemn  thoughts,  these  daring  deeds,  they  were 
forged  and  fashioned  amidst  misery  and  pain  in 
the  sordid  squalor  of  the  city  garret.  There,  from 
their  eyries,  while  the  world  heaved  and  throbbed 
below,  the  kinji^s  of  men  sent  forth  their  eagle 
thoughts  to  wmg  their  flight  through  the  ages. 
There,  where  the  sunlight  streaming  through  the 
broken  panes,  fell  on  rotting  boards  and  crumbling 
walls ;  there,  from  their  lofty  thrones,  those  rag- 
clothed  Joves  have  hurled  their  thunderbolts  and 
shaken  before  now  the  earth  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

Huddle  them  up  in  your  lumber-rooms,  oh. 


world  Sliut  them  fiut  in  and  tarn  the  key  of 
poverty  npon  them.  Weld  close  the  bars  and  let 
them  fret  their  hero  lives  away  within  the  narrow 
cage.  Leave  them  there  to  starve*  and  rot,  and 
die.  Lang^h  at  the  frenzied  beatings  of  their 
hands  against  the  door.  Boll  onward  in  your 
dnst  ana  noise  and  pass  them  by  forgotten. 

Bnt  take  care,  lest  they  tnm  and  sting  yon. 
All  do  not,  like  the  fabled  Phoenix,  warble  sweet 
melodies  in  their  agony;  sometimes  they  spit 
venom — venom  yon  mnst  breathe  whether  you 
will  or  no,  for  you  cannot  seal  their  mouths  though 
you  may  fetter  their  limbs.  You  can  lock  the 
door  upon  them,  but  they  burst  open  their  shaky 
lattices,  and  call  out  over  the  house-tops  so  that 
men  cannot  but  hear.  You  hounded  wila  Bousseaa 
into  the  meanest  garret  of  the  Bue  St.  Jacques, 
and  jeered  at  his  angry  shrieks.  Bnt  the  thin, 
piping  tones  swelled,  a  nundred  years  later,  into 
the  sullen  roar  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and 
civilization  to  this  day  is  quivering  to  the  rever- 
berations of  his  voice. 

As  for  myself,  however,  I  like  an  attic.  Not  to 
live  in.  As  residences  they  are  inconvenient. 
There  is  too  much  getting  up  and  down  stairs 
connected  with  them  to  pease  me.  It  puts  one 
unpleasantly  in  mind  of  the  tread-mill*  The  form 
of  the  ceiling  offers  too  many  facilities  for  bumping 
your  head,  and  too  few  for  shaving.  And  the  note 
of  the  tom  cat,  as  he  sings  to  his  love  in  the  stilly 
night,  outside  on  the  tiles,  become  positively  dis- 
tasteful when  heard  so  near. 

No,  for  living  in,  give  me  a  suite  of  rooms  on 
the  first  iloor  of  a  Piccadilly  mansion  (I  wish 
somebody  would  f) ;  but,  for  thinking  in,  let  me 
have  an  attic  up  ten  flights  of  stairs  in  the  densest 
quarter  of  the  city.  I  have  all  Herr  Teufels- 
drockh's  affection  for  attics.  There  is  a  sublimity 
about  their  loftiness.  I  love  to  *'  sit  at  ease  and 
look  down  upon  the  wasps'  nest  beneath; "  to 
listen  to  the  dull  murmur  of  the  human  tide 
ebbing  and  flowing  ceaselessly  through  the  narrow 
streela  and  lanes  below.  How  small  men  seem, 
how  like  a  swarm  of  ants  sweltering  in  endless  con- 
fusion on  their  tiny  hill.  How  petty  seems  the 
work  on  which  they  are  hurrying  and  skurrying. 
How  childishly  they  jostle  against  one  another, 
and  tnm  to  snarl  and  scratch.  They  jabber  and 
screech  and  curse,  but  their  puny  voices  do  not 
reach  up  here.  They  fret,  and  fume,  and  rage, 
and  pant,  and  die;  "but  I,  mcin  Werther,  sit 
above  it  cdl ;  I  am  alone  with  the  stars." 

The  most  extraordinary  attic  I  ever  came  across 
was  one  a  friend  and  I  once  shared,  many  years  ago. 
Of  alleccentricallv  planned  things,  from  Bradshaw 
to  the  maze  at  Hampton  Court,  that  room  was 
the  eccentricalist.  The  architect  who  designed  it 
must  have  been  a  genius,  though  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  his  tcdents  would  have  been  better 
employ^  in  contriving  puzzles  than  in  shaping 
human  habitations.  No  figure  in  Euclid  coula 
give  any  idea  of  that  apartment.  It  contained 
seven  comers,  two  of  the  walls  sloped  to  a  point, 
and  the  window  was  just  over  the  fireplace.  The 
only  possible  position  for  the  bedstead  was  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  cupboard.  To  get  any- 
thing out  of  the  cupboard  we  had  to  scramble 
over  the  bed,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  various 
commodities  thus  obtained  were  absorbed  by  the 
bedclothes.  Indeed,  so  many  things  were  spilled, 
and  dropped  upon  the  bed  that,  towards  night 
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time,  it  became  a  sort  of  small  co-o{>er&tive  stores. 
Goal  was  what  it  alwa^  had  most  in  stock.  We 
used  to  keep  our  coal  in  the  bottom  part  of  the 
cupboard,  and,  when  any  was  wanted,  we  hid  to 
climb  over  the  bed,  fill  a  shovelful,  and  then  cra^wl 
back.  It  was  an  exciting  moment  when  w% 
reached  the  middle  of  the  bed.  We  would  hold 
our  breath,  fix  our  eyes  npon  the  shovel,  and  poise 
ourselves  for  the  last  move.  The  next  instant, 
we,  and  the  coals,  and  the  shovel,  and  the  bed 
would  be  all  mixed  up  together. 

I've  heard  ofpeople  going  into  raptures  over 
beds  of  coal.  We  slept  in  one  every  night,  and 
were  not  in  the  least  stuck  up  about  it. 

But  our  attic,  unique  though  it  was,  had  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  architect's  sense  of  humour. 
The  arrangement  of  the  whole  house  was  a  marvel 
of  originuity.  All  the  doors  opened  outwards, 
so  that  if  any  one  wanted  to  leave  a  room  at  the 
same  moment  that  you  were  coming  downstairs 
it  was  unpleasant  for  you.  There  was  no  ground- 
floor,  its  ground-floor  belonged  to  a  house  in  the 
next  couit,  and  the  frontdoor  opened  direct  upon 
a  flight  of  stairs  leading  down  to  the  cellar. 
Visitors,  on  entering  the  house,  would  suddenly 
shoot  past  the  person  who  had  answered  the  door 
to  them,  and  disappear  down  these  stairs.  Those  of 
a  nervous  temperament  used  to  imagine  that  it 
was  a  trap  laid  for  them,  and  would  shout  murder, 
as  they  lay  on  their  backs  at  the  bottom,  till  some- 
body came  and  picked  them  up. 

It  is  a  long  time  ago,  now,  that  I  last  saw  the 
inside  of  an  attic.  I  have  tried  various  floors 
since,  bnt  I  have  not  found  that  they  have  made 
much  difference  to  me.  Life  tastes  much  the 
same  whether  we  quaff  it  from  a  golden  goblet  or 
drink  it  out  of  a  stone  mug.  The  hours  come 
laden  with  the  same  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
no  matter  where  we  wait  for  them.  A  waistcoat 
of  broadcloth  or  of  fustian  is  alike  to  a  aching 
heart,  and  we  laugh  no  merrier  on  velvet  cushions 
than  we  can  on  wooden  chairs.  Often  have  I 
sighed  in  those  low-ceilin^'d  rooms,  yet  disap- 
pointments have  come  neither  less  nor  lighter 
since  I  quitted  them.  Life  works  upon  a  com- 
pensating balance,  and  the  happiness  we  gain  in 
one  direction  we  lose  in  another.  As  our  means 
increase,  so  do  our  desires ;  and  we  ever  stand 
midway  between  the  two.  When  we  reside  in  an 
attic,  we  enjoy  a  supper  of  fried  fish  and  stout. 
When  we  occupv  the  first  floor,  it  takes  an  elabo- 
rate dinner  at  the  Continental  **  to  give  us  the 
same  amount  of  satisfaction. 

Jbrome  K.  Jseohb. 


MEETING. 
I. 

ID^^EAMED  not,  that  day,  ere  I  saw  her  face, 
How  God  was  just  leading  me  gently  forth 
To  light  unawares  on  some  living  grace 

'Mid  the  wind-swept  wolds  of  the  bitter  North ; 
And  never  a  sunrise  of  joy  and  shame 

Flashed  out  on  my  cheeks,  though  I  heard  her 
name. 

IL 

I  dreamed  not  how  life's  supremest  goal 
Was  almost  gained,  through  long  yearning 
thence ; 
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How  thi»  dcill*  dead  half  of  oar  muitial  donl 
WoTilii  cleave  to  its  fellow  a  miaute  henoe; 

And  n^voJ^  a  pulse  of  me  throbbed—"  Eejoice ! 
T)se  dead  shall  awake  1  "—though  I  heard  her 
voice. 

in. 

As  meteors  that  furrow  the  breathless  night. 
So,  kindled  (life  seeming  but  now  begun) 

In  the  sudden  rush  of  a  new  delight, 

Our  half-souls  blended,  and  burned  as  one ; 

And  roses  were  tife  in  that  barren  place 

(Whence  this  forehead  was  crowned)  when  I 
saw  her  face ! 

.  .  Yernon  Isuat. 


IN  SHALLOW  WATEES. 

Bt  A.  ARMITT, 

Author  of  "The  Garden  at  Monksholme." 


CHAPTER  in. 
SrOT  A  FnUT-OLASS  PABSENOEB* 

AGNES  was  melancholy  for  a  day  and  a  half 
after  leaving  England ;  then  her  regrets 
began  to  yield  to  the  cheerful  interest  of  her 
surroundings,  and  she  was  able  to  perceive  the 
sense  of  her  sister's  reasoning. 

"  It's  so  absurd  of  you,  Agnes,  to  look  miserable 
because  you  can't  have  everything  at  once.  No- 
body can.  It  isn't  in  the  natare  of  things.  If 
you  go  on  at  this  rate  you'll  become  more  un- 
nappy  the  more  enjoyments  you  know  of.  I  do 
think  you*re  a  very  lucky  girl.  You  know  you 
never  would  have  made  up  your  mind  to  get 
married  and  go  away  yourself;  but  I  have  taken 
all  the  trouble  off  your  hands,  married  Jack,  and 
brought  you." 

"1  know  it's  very  good  of  you,"  said  Agnes 
with  becoming  meekness,  **  and  of  Jack  too.'' 

Good  of  Jack ! "  interrupted  Kate,  opening  her 
eyes  widely;  "  good  of  Jack  to  marry  me  !  Good 
gracious,  Agnes,  if  you  think  such  a  fearful  thing, 
don't  give  utterance  to  it,  at  least  in  the  presence 
of  Jack  himself.  The  nature  of  man  is  so  full  of 
conceit,  that  he'll  perhaps  come  to  believe  it  if 
you  tell  him  it  is  so." 

Jack  laughed,  and  Agnes  hastened  to  e^cplain, 
"I  don't  mean  that.  1  mean  good  to  take  me 
with  you." 

'*  What  nonsense!  Jack's  very  glad  that  I 
have  a  sister  who'll  come.  Perhaps  I  never  would 
have  come  away  without.  You're  very  glad, 
aren't  you.  Jack  r  " 

"  Awfully  glad,','  said  Jack,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  sincerity. 

On  the  whole  Agnes  found  that  it  was  easier, 
as  well  as  pleasauter,  to  be  cheerful  than  to  be 
melancholy.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  no 
one  was  ill.  There  were  passengers  on  board 
whom  Kate  pronounced  to  be  "  nice  people,'*  and 
Kate  herself  became  a  little  queen  in  the  small 
society  thus  thrown  together  at  hazard.  Her 
style  was  perhaps  more  suitable* to  the  young 
married  woman  than  to  the  girl  at  home.  Cer- 
tainly she  obtained  more  general  admiration  now 
than  she  had  done  in  Elmdale.  There,  Agnes,  in 
spite  of  her  timidity  and  shyness,  had  received 


the  lai^r  shate  of  popular,  and  te]tocklly  d£  ans 
culine,  apf)lau8e.  jLate  Langford's  piquant  jwi^s, 
and  audacious  occasional  impertinences,  aclnevfldt 
however,  a  success  whioh  had  not  been  granted  to 
Kate  Leake.  It  is  natural  for  a  very  young  girl 
just  married  to  imajdne  that,  becauso.  she  has 
charmed  her  husband,  she  is  charming  to  every- 
one else ;  and  society  is  ready  to  jud^e  heir  leniently 
on  the  occasion,  and  even,  for  a  tune  at  least*  to 
take  her  on  her  own  valuation.  Kate's  vivacity 
undoubtedly  eclipsed  her  sister's  sweetness  in 
those  pleasant  first  weeks  of  the  voyage;  and 
there  were  no  disagreeable  results,  becoosa.  Agnes 
was  incapable  of  jealousy.  Admiration  was  only 
valuable  to  her  when  it  oore  fruit  in  affectumate 
care  and  thoughtful  kindness ;  therefoie  she  was 
glad  when  her  sister  received  those  superflnons 
marks  of  it  .which  only  embarrassed  herself. 
Flattery  was  perplexing*  and  purely  oonmli- 
mentary  attentions  were  troublesome  to  her.  The 
position  of  second  to  an  interesting  part  aaited 
her  well;  she  liked  to  watch,  with  bnghlneyed 
wonder,  the  saucy  airs  of  her  sister,  and  to  listen 
to  her  audacious  chatter.  In  return  Kate  caressed 
and  teased  her  in  a  pleasantly  patronizinff  manner, 
standing  between  her  and  the  rest  of.  the  world, 
so  that  she  received  that  tempered  sunshine  of 
society  and  gaiety  which  she  most  enjoyed. 

Jack,  meanwhile,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockety 
complacently  watehed  the  little  comedy  of  his 
wife  s  success.  It  was  very  natural  that  "fellows" 
should  admire  her,  and,  doubtless,  envy  him«  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  prize  was  already,  won,  as 
he  bad  secured  his  "innings"  beyond :the  utmost 
ambition  Df  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  was  dina- 
cUned  to  enter  the  liste  on  a  level  with  his  wife^s 
more  recent  adorers ;  so  he  used  to  smoke  his  pipe 
and  watoh  proceedings  in  the  most  approved  matri- 
monial fashion,  or  stroll  away  to  have  a  chat  with 
one  of  the  sailors.. 

"  Isn't  it  an  odd  thing  ?  "  he  said  one  dayi  when 
he  came  back  to  his  wife's  side,  **  there's  a  fellow 
on  board  who  came  over  .to  England  with  me.  A 
capital  fellow  he  is,  too.  I  took  an  awful  fan<7 
to  him  as  we  came  home.  Knows  an  immewnty 
about  the  country  and  Arming  and  that  sort  of 
thing.   It's  quite  a  treat  to  talk  to  him." 

"  What's  his  name,  and  why  haven't  we  seen 
him  P  "  asked  his  wife. 

"His  name's  Dilworth,  and  you're  not  likely 
to  have  notioed  him.  He's  not  a  first-class  pas- 
senger." 

"Ohl"  said  ICate,  opening  her  eyee;  "is  he 
very  poor  then  P  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  should  rather  think  not.  I 
fancy  he's  been  a  farmer  out  there ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  gone  in  for  a  good  deal  of  up-conntry 
travelling  in  his  time.". 

"  Is  he — a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  not;  no,  not  what  you  would 
call  so.   But  a  very  nice  fellow  all  the  same." 

Kate  showed  no  farther  curiosity  in  her- fans- 
band's  new,  or  old,  acquaintance.  He  did  not 
belong  to  her  world  evidently.  Farming  and  un- 
country  travelling  might  be  interesting  to  Jack, 
but  did  not  seem  to  her  attractive  topics  of  con- 
versations. Nevertheless  she  was  not  to  remain 
long  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Dilworth. 

In  the  midst  of  tbe  monotony  of  life  on  board 
ship  considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
successful  attempt  to  cateh  a  9hark, 'whiah  had 


IN  SHALLOW  WATERS.  ^ 


followed  the  ship  lot  A  dodple  o£  davs,  to  the  great 
Tineasiness  of  the  crew.  AU  the  passengers 
crowded  to  watch  the  event,  and  Kate  among 
theuL 

"  What  a  big  man  there  is  in  the  boat  with  the 
sailors,"  she  remarked  to  her  hnsband,  and  he 
seems  the  most  active  of  all/' 

**0h,  that's  Dilworth.  He's  always  to  the 
front  when  any  thing's  going  forward,"  Jack 
answered. 

Kate  watched  him  with  more  interest  than  she 
had  felt  before,  and  she  soon  had  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him. 

The  dead  shark  was  hauled  on  deck,  and  the 
ladies  crowded  round  to  look  and  shudder.  Henry 
Dilworth  stood  by,  answering  questions  and 
making  an  occasional  remark.  He  seemed  in- 
terest^ in  the  interest  they  showed,  and  inclined 
to  enlighten  their  ignorance  by  some  intelligent 
information.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
the  whole  scene  as  a  show  got  up  for  their 
amusement,  and  Henry  Dilworth  as  the  show- 
man. 

Kate  was,  as  usual,  a  prominent  figure  among 
the  others,  full  of  curiosity,  and  making  disjointed 
inquiries  of  every  sort ;  while  Agnes  stood  shrink- 
ing behind  her,  gazing  in  turn  at  the  fish  and  its 
captor,  as  if  she  regaraed  them  equally  as  wonders. 
Henry  Dilworth  looked  down  on  the  shark,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  the  tallest  man  present, 
half-a-head  taller  than  Jack,  who  was  nevertheless 
a  fine,  well-built  yoiftig  fellow. 

"  He's  an  ugly  beast,"  he  remarked,  giving  the 
shark  a  slight  touch  with  his  foot;  one  of  tho 
nastiest  there  is.  He's  an  enemy  no  man  can  have 
a  fellow-feeling  for.  Yet  he  can't  help  it,  poor 
creature !   How's  he  to  live  else  ?  " 

Kate  listened,  glancing  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
impersonal  observation,  which  did  not  commit  her 
to  any  recognition ;  then  she  looked  at  her  hus- 
band, shrugged  her  pretty  shpulders  and  remarked, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  last,  "He'd  far 
better  die ;  why  should  he  live  P  '  Je  n^en  voie  paa 
la  neceseite,^  as  that  Frenchman  said,  yon  know." 

Henry  Dilworth's  eves  fell  upon  her ;  if  he  was 
a  personality  whom  she  declined  to  recognize,  she 
was  a  phenomenon  he  did  not  understand.  She 
belonged  to  a  phase  of  life  which  he  had  never 
cared  to  study.  Nevertheless  there  was  something 
in  her  deliberate  way  of  watching  and  listening  to 
him,  only  to  address  a  reply  to  some  one  else, 
which  made  a  decided  impression  on  him.  He 
was  too  indifferent  to  feel  hurt ;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  received  his  dismissal,  therefore  he  gave  that 
one  silent  glance  and  walked  away. 

Jack  was  not  quite  so  pleased  with  his  wife's 
vivacity  as  usual. 

"Why  did  you  do  that,  Kate?  "  he  asked. 

•*  I  ?  "  she  i,did,  hf ting  her  eyebrows.  **  I  did 
nothing." 

"It  was  a  very  impressive  sort  of  nothing. 
Why  did  you  speak  French,  for  one  thing  ?  Dil- 
worth doesn't  understand  it,  of  course.  I  don't 
think  you  were  quite  pohte  to  him.  He's  not  a 
showman,  you  know." 

"Who  said  he  was,  you  cross  creature?  T 
wouldn't  be  rude,  of  course,  to  any  one ;  but  why 
should  I  be  polite  to  that  sort  of  man?  He 
doesn't  expect  it." 

For  your  own  satisfaction,  I  should  think." 

"  Well,  I  will  in  future,"  Kate  answeredi  taking 


her  rebuke  gaily,  Its  lie  seems  to  be  Sa^h  afriAnd 
of  yours;  and  all  the  more  as  he's  a  veiy  hand- 
some man  of  his  Idnd,  which  yon  never  meufuozied 
to  us." 

"Do  you  call  him  handsome?  "  Agnes  ask^. 
"  He's  so  very  big  !  " 

"Little  simpleton!"  Kate  retorted,  pinching 
her  sister's  cheek.  "You  think  because  you're 
small  yourself  that  nobody  who's  big  can  be  good- 
looking.  Kow,  I  call  this  man — what's  his  name  P 
Dilworth — this  Mr.  Dilworth,  simply  splendid. 
You  do  see  that  type  sometimes  among  conamon 
men." 

"  I  shouldn't  call  him  exactly  a  common  man," 
Jack  protested,  for  he  had  taken  a  greats  likidg 
to  his  rough  friend  than  to  his  wife's  polite 
admirers.  "  I  should  say  that  on  the  whole  he's 
very  uncommon." 

"It's  much  the  same  thing,"  Kate  declared; 
''common  or  uncommon.  He's  not  iisuaL;  he*B 
not  what  we've  all  been  taught  to  be  from  oar 
earliest  years  upwards." 

"If  you  mean  that  he  can't  speak  foreign 
tongues,"  Jack  began,  and  his  wife  laughingly 
put  in  the  exclamation — "  Oh,  how  spiteful  yon 
are!  I  would  never  have  married  you  if^  I'd 
known  it." 

"  You  are  probably  right,"  he  went  on  gravely. 

But  I  call  his  manners  really  good — not  of  the 
drawing-room  sort,  of  course." 

"Hardly,"  Kate  answered  drily.  "I  wpnder 
what  Susie  would  say,  for  example,  if  you  invited 
him  to  dinner  ?  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 
ttBNKT  DttWORTH'B  PAST. 

Kate  was  never  willing  to  acknowledge  herself  in 
the  wrong,  even  to  Jack,  whose  judgment  had 
been  proved  so  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  his  choice  of  a  wife.  8he  never  yielded 
a  battle,  but  she  changed  her  ground  as  soon  as 
the  contest  was  over,  when  she  thought  that  her 
movements  were  unobserved.  She  was  too  fond 
of  Jack,  and  too  anxious  that  he  should  think  all 
she  did  admirable,  not  to  mould  her  actions  nh- 
consciously  to  his  opinions,  however  she  might 
verbally  oppose  them. 

Therefore,  on  the  next  occasion  when  she  met 
Mr.  Dilworth,  she  was  very  gracious  to  him,  a 
little  too  much  so  for  perfect  politeness  perhaps 
(the  politeness  in  which  there  is  no  kind  of  con- 
descension), but  her  husband  was  easily  pleased 
and  did  not  detect  the  shade  too  much  in  her 
manner;  while  the  meaning  of  it  altogether  escaped 
Henry  Dilworth  himself,  m  his  social  ignorance 
and  indifference. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  never  visited  in  that 
world  to  whidi  Kate  belonged.  TTia  life  had  beeti 
full  of  work,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  simple 
ambitions.  He  was  a  working-man  of  a  class  not 
uncommon  in  our  time,  for.  his  ideas  and  tshosen 
pursuits  were  on  a  level  with  those  of  highly 
educated  men,  and  yet  he  made  no  effort  and  hod 
no  desire  to  escape  from  the  sphere  to  which  he 
naturally  belonged.  His  interest  in  the  objects  of 
his  pursuit  was  intense  and  simple,  not  secondary 
to  any  desire  for  fame  or  longing  for  social  suboesa; 
he  pursued  knowledge  (the  knowledge  to  which  he 
was  attracted)  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a 
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steppinsrstone  to  personal  advantage.  Therefore, 
if  he  nxiased  many  opportunities  of  p^ain,  he  escaped 
man/  chances  of  slight ;  his  simplicity  and  single- 
mi^uedness  made  his  happiness,  and  had,  so  tar, 
insured  his  success.  A  mind  at  ease  to  follow  the 
higher  objects  of  ambition  works  more  powerfully 
than  a  mind  fretted  by  lesser  aims  and  conscious 
of  personal  humiliations.  He  was  unencumbered 
by  family  ties,  physically  strong,  mentally  quiet. 
It  was  not  therefore  wonderful  that  in  his  battle 
with  the  world  he  had  so  far  had  the  best  of  it. 
He  had  emigrated  early,  had  undergone  a  period 
of  hard  work  and  bitter  privation  in  the  mere 
effort  to  earn  a  living,  but  had  found  himself 
before  he  was  thirty  years  old  a  successful  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  free  man. 

His  occupations  had  afforded  him  much  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  natural  history ;  he  nad 
read  largely  on  this  subject  and  on  that  of  travel 
and  geographical  discovery.  With  comparative 
leisure  at  his  disposal  he  turned  his  energies  into 
the  direction  of  exploration  of  unknown  tracts  of 
country,  and  observation  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

There  had  been  one  break  in  the  loneliness  of  his 
life,  when  he  married  a  pleasant  country  girl — a 
farmer^s  daughter — whose  healthy  industry  and 
cheerful  temper  were  her  principal  attractions. 
He  had  not  attempted  to  introauce  her  to  his 
special  pursuits :  he  had  never  demanded  sympathy 
with  regard  to  these,  nor  desired  admiration  for 
his  achievements.  And  his  wife  had  considered 
it  a  very  harmless  weakness  on  his  part  that  he 
should  make  journeys  up  country  from  time  to 
time  to  discover  the  source  of  a  stream,  or  some 
other  useless  phenomenon ;  so  long  as  he  did  not 
neglect  his  work  and  showed  himself  capable  and 
industrious  in  the  management  of  it.  Also  the 
books  which  he  pored  over  in  the  evening,  making 
notes  of  his  own  on  the  margin,  attracted  but 
little  of  her  attention  or  curiosity.  She  did  not 
know  probably  how  expensive  they  were,  and  if 
she  had  done  so,  would  not  have  protested  against 
this  one  feature  of  extravagance  m  the  conduct  of 
a  man  so  thrifty  and  self-denying  as  her  husband. 
Poring  over  books  and  making  futile  journeys 
were  regarded  as  her  husband's  harmless  hobbies. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  journeys  were  difficult  and 
dangerous  enough,  and  Henry  Dil worth  cayie 
back  from  them  gaunt,  thin,  and  worn-out.  She 
nursed  him  back  to  strength  on  these  occasions, 
and  reproved  him  a  little. 

"Isn't  there  work  enough  on  the  farm,  lad, 
that  thou  mun  knock  theeself  up  for  what's 
good  for  nought  when  it's  done  ?  "  she  would  ask 
him. 

,  But  a  day  or  two  of  rest  always  put  him  right 
again,  and  ne  never  swerved  in  this  pursuit  of  the 
knowledge  he  loved  best. 

After  three  years  of  married  life  his  wife  was 
taken  from  him  by  one  of  those  swift  illnesses 
which  make  sudden  tragedies  in  common-place 
lives.  After  her  death,  Henry  Dil  worth  formed 
no  new  domestic  ties.  She  had  given  him  no 
children,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  once  been 
married  seemed  to  have  disposed  of  that  sort  of  ex- 
I>erience  for  ever  for  him,  and  to  have  left  him  more 
lixedl}r  lonely  than  if  he  had  been  still  a  bachelor. 
He  grieved  over  the  loss  of  her  who  had  been  a 
kina  and  pleasant  companion ;  but  his  healthy 
and  active  nature — uncultivated  in  habits  of  in- 
trospection, in  the  nursing  and  cherishing  of  grief 


by  observation,  contemplation  and  analysis- 
received  no  permanent  snock  from  this  trouble ; 
the  wound  healed,  and  he  became  cheerful  as 
before.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  more  helpful  to 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little  more  unre- 
served in  his  devotion  to  his  favourite  pursuits ; 
as  a  man  could  afford  to  be  who  held  his  life,  as 
it  were,  in  his  own  hands,  and  involved  no  other 
creature  in  his  failure  or  success. 

He  was  at  this  time  over  forty  years  of  age,  and 
a  prosperous  man.  He  had  command  of  more 
money  than  he  cared  to  spend  on  himself,  for  he 
had  never  altered  his  simple  habits,  nor  indulged 
in  personal  luxuries.  He  was,  therefore,  free  to 
dispense  money  largely  in  certain  directions  and 
on  special  occasions ;  and  his  social  position  was 
somewhat  a  mystery  to  his  fellow-passengers. 
He  did  not  travel  first-class ;  his  clothes  were 
rough,  though  good;  yet  he  had  books  in  his 
possession  which  it  would  have  emptied  a  poor 
man's  pocket  to  purchase ;  and  when  a  charitable 
subscription  was  got  up  on  behalf  of  the  widow  of 
a  sailor,  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  mast-head, 
Henry  Dilworth  gave  three  times  as  much  as 
any  one  else  on  board. 

*'  Is  he  rich,  do  you  think,  or  is  he  poor  ?  1 
can't  make  him  out,"  said  Kate  to  ner  hus- 
band. 

Kich,  I  should  say,  for  a  man  with  his  habits." 
her  husband  replied;  "poor  probably,  if  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  marry  a  wife  like  yon." 

"But  why  doesn't  he  cliange'his  habits?" 
said  Kate;  ''travel  first-class,  and  get  other 
clothes?" 

"  I  suppose  he  doesn't  care  to." 

"  Oh,  out  every  one  must  care  to  be  comfortable 
and— and  nice," 

"  Perhaps  he  cares  for  other  things  more,"  sug- 
gested Jack ;  "  and  if  he's  to  go  any  more  of 
these  journeys  I  heard  him  telling  you  about,  it's 
as  well  that  he  shouldn't  learn  to  feel  more  com- 
fortable on  a  feaiher-bed  than  on  the  hard 
ground." 

"  But  why  does  he  go  those  journeys  P  I  don't 
understand ;  I  never  neard  of  him.  He  doesn't 
write  or  anything  of  the  sort." 

"He  wants  to  find  out  for  himself,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  For  himself  ?  What's  the  use,  if  no  one  hears 
of  it  ?  "  protested  Kate ;  for  in  those  days  Mr. 
Smiles  had  not  made  it  fashionable  to  admire 
scientific  cobblers  and  geological  bakers,  as  we 
have  all  learned  to  do  since. 

Kate  found  Mr.  Dilworth  very  pleasant,  how- 
ever, though  he  was  so  incomprehensible,  not  to 
say  impossible.  She  supposed  that  there  was 
some  explanation  of  his  proceedinge«,  not  revealed 
to  her;  that  some  one  paid  him  for  the  journeys, 
for  instance.  He  was  so  strong,  helpful,  and 
pleasant,  that  he  became  gradually  known  as  a 
useful  man  to  every  one  on  board.  He  was  never 
obtrusive,  because  he  had  po  object  in  making 
acquaintance  with  any  one  who  did  not  desire  it ; 
but  he  was  a  person  from  whom  it  was  easy  and 
pleasant  to  obtain  assistance.  The  captain  and 
sailors  looked  upon  him  with  as  much  favour  as 
the  passengers,  as  a  man  very  slow  to  offer  help, 
and  very  safe  to  rely  upon  for  it. 

He  was  very  pleasant  to  talk  to  also,  though 
he  knew  nothing  of  conversation  us  an  art.  His 
experiences  had  been  various  and  interesting ;  he 
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discoursed  upon  them  freely  when  encouraged  to 
do  so ;  he  found  it  as  natural  to  give  information 
as  to  seek  it  or  receive  it;  but  always  for  the 
primary  reason,  that  information  is  valuable  and 
interesting,  not  for  the  secondary  one  of  en- 
hancing his  own  importance  or  flattering  that  of 
others. 

He  looked  younger  than  his  forty-two  years. 
The  absence  of  mental  worry  and  the  enjoyment 
of  congenial  pursuits  had  preserved  his  fresh  and 
healthy  appearance,  in  spite  of  hardships  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  undergone  in  the  past. 
The  expression  of  quiet  power,  of  restful  capacity, 
in  his  face  made  it  a  pleasant  one  to  look  at, for  any 
one  understanding  it ;  and  he  had  the  gentleness 
of  manner  which  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of 
strength  and  simplicity.  Of  consciously-acquired 
polish  he  had  none ;  his  manners  were  only  good 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  never  bad ;  the  natural 
good  taste  which  frequentljr  accompanies  a  xnind 
of  a  high  order  had  freed  him,  without  conscious 
effort,  from  any  disagreeable  habit  of  his  class.  The 
small  laws  of  etiquette,  which  society  has  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  on  itself  for  its  own  well- 
being  were  not,  indeed,  within  his  cognizance, 
and  he  would  not  have  done  any  of  the  ri^ht 
things  in  a  drawing-room  on  a  festive  occasion. 
Happily  no  one  had  ever  seen  him  in  a  drawing-  • 
room  in  the  past,  and  he  did  not  seem  likely  to 
enter  one  in  the  future.  He  was  on  his  way  back 
to  the  rough  dwelling,  which  stood  to  him  for  a 
home,  where  he  would  transact  business  with  a 
far-seeing  and  home-keeping  "  partner,"  who  was 

flad  to  carry  out  the  schemes  set  in  motion  by 
fenry  Dilworth  before ;  and  then  he  would  once 
more  go  "  up  country  "  to  satisfy  his  mind  about 
a  lost  river,  which  he  was  determined  to  find  out 
and  understand. 

Meanwhile,  he  took'  the  varieties  of  intercourse 
on  board  ship  as  he  took  all  other  experiences, 
easily,  without  unnecessary  forethought  or  reflec- 
tion. 

When  Kate  chose  to  amuse  herself  by  his 
conversation,  he  was  ready  to  be  amusing,  though 
he  did  not  always  see  v/hy  she  laughed  at  ex- 
periences not  in  themselves  ridiculous.  She  made 
a  favourable  report  of  his  intelligence  to  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Such  an  interesting  man  your  friend,  Mr. 
Dilworth,  is!  Those  common — I  mean  those 
uncommon — men  often  are.  There  was  a  boatman 
at  Keswick  who  knew  the  oddest  things— about 
eagles  and — and  some  other  sort  of  bird — I  forget 
what." 

Agnes  attached  even  less  personality  than  her 
sister  to  this  new  acquaintance  of  theirs.  He  was 
to  her  purely  a  phenomenon  of  the  moment  and 
of  the  life  they  were  then  leading  on  board  ship. 
He  was  like  the  mast,  or  the  saUs,  or  the  sailors 
themselves  in  their  characteristic  costumes,  whom 
she  knew,  indeed,  to  be  men  with  private  ex- 
istences, but  never  thought  of  as  such.  They 
were  all  features  of  the  scene,  patches  of  colour 
on  a  movins^  background.  The  animate  and  in- 
animate objects  of  this  ocean  transit  held  a  more 
confused  position  in  her  mind  than  she  was  at  all 
aware  of. 

Possibly  if  she  had  shown  a  more  personal 
interest  in  their  fellow-traveller,  Kate  would  have 
felt  it  her  duty  to  be  on  less  friendly  terms  with 
him.   She  did  indeed  keep  a  measure  of  distance 


which  he  was  not  aware  of.  Shd  lieVer  spoke  of 
her  own  home,  of  her  own  people,  and  h«  never 
made  reference  to  his.  His  private  life,  hib  rela- 
tives, his  companions,  were  facts  which  she  Cfeose 
to  be  ignorant  of:  it  was  only  his  '*  adventuret" 
which  interested  her,  as  she  might  have  beeu 
interested  in  the  yarn  of  a  sailor.  To  Agnes  they 
were  little  more  than  fairy  tales  or  stories  from 
"books,"  which  need  have  no  connection  with 
reality.  Experiences  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of 
solitude  in  the  desert,  of  haraship,  fatigue,  and 
privation,  these  could  never  be,  she  thought, 
realities  to  her ;  could  never  be  actual  factors  in 
her  life,  any  more  than  the  giants  of  fable.  Only- 
one  of  Henry  Dilworth's  stories  touched  her  with 
a  sense  of  reality,  and  this  filled  her  with  shud- 
dering disgust.  It  was  the  history  of  the  loss  of 
a  favourite  dog.  and  was  told  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  the  shark.  The  noble  animal  had 
saved  his  master's  life  at  the  cost  of  its  own  by 
plunging  into  the  water  when  he  was  swimming 
on  another  occasion  to  escape  a  shark ;  the  shark 
had  seized  the  dog,  and  the  man  had  reached  the 
land. 

"I  shall  never  forget  it,"  he  said,  "I  see  it  all 
over  again  when  I  look  at  the  water  on  a  calm 
day ;  the  poor  fellow  being  dragged  under,  and 
the  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  went  down.  And  I 
could  do  nothing — nothing,  except '  make  his 
sacrifice  useless  by  becoming  one  myself.  It  is  a 
painful  recollection.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
of  having  cost  so  much  to  any  creature  that  cared 
for  one  like  that." 

'*Why  did  you  tell  us  such  a  story  P"  said 
Agnes,  with  a  shiver.  "  I  would  rather  not  have 
known  it." 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  for  she  seldom 
spoke  to  him. 

*•  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  I  didn't  think 
of  that." 

"  I  have  seen  a  shark,  and  I  can  imagine  how  it 
was,"  she  went  on ;  *'  I  would  rather  not  have 
known  it.  I  might  fall  overboard  myself,  or 
Kate,  and  then — I  think  you  should  not  have  told 
us,"  she  said,  with'  decision. 

ITiis  outbreak  of  feeling  perplexed  Henry  Dil- 
worth somewhat.  Was  it  selfashness  or  sympathy  P 
He  put  it  down  to  sympathy,  as  the  pleasantest 
solution  of  the  enigma. 

(To  be  eontinwd,) 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  ITS 
PROVERBS. 

A GOOD  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who, 
having  tdcen  to  the  study  of  medicine  rather 
lat®  in  life,  was  dining  with  a  friend.  During  the 
meal  conversation  turned  on  his  professional  pro- 
spect, and  his  friend  asked  why,  at  so  mature  an 
age,  he  thought  of  entering  the  medical  profession. 

"  There  is  an  old  proverb,"  the  gentleman  replied 
smiling,  "  at  forty  a  man  must  be  either  a  fool  or 
a  physician." 

•*  True,"  admitted  his  friend,  "  but  don't  you 
think  he  may  be  both." 

This  latter  suggestion  has  some  colour  lent  to 
it  by  Professor  fiSixley,  who  relates  how,  when  a 
surgeon  famous,  some  years  ago,  being  irritated  by 
the  pretensions  of  physicians,  was  asked  if  he 
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xneapt  to-  hnag  tip  his  hoy  to  his  own  calling 
r^plied-r' 

« -^0,  my  son  is  such  a  fool  I  mean  to  make  a 
physician  of  him.*' 

These  are  not  the  only  anecdotes  extant  which 
h^ar  rather  htu'dly  upon  the  professors  of  the  healing 
art;  a  hundred  others  might  he  quoted,  and 
almost  as  many  sayings  the  frequent  utter- 
ance of  which  has  rendered  them  almost  pro- 
verhial.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  proposed  to 
select  a  few  from  the  numerous  anecdotes  which, 
originating  doubtless  in  good  natured  banter, 
appear  to  cast  a  slur  npon  &e  physician's  honour- 
i^e  callin|^.  Many  of  the  stones  in  existence 
excite  a  gnm  smile.  Thus  a  doctor  once  upbraid- 
ing a  workman  for  the  scandalous  manner  in  which 
certain  gaspipes  had  been  laid  down  in  front  of 
his  house,  was  met  by  the  following  reply : 

*'  Ah»  doctor  I "  apologized  the  man,  *'mine  are 
not  the  only  mistakes  the  earth  covers." 

So  when  a  certain  Irish  physician  was  dining 
a  company  of  friends,  amongst  whom  sat  Theodore 
Hook,  and  remarked — 

"  I  shonld  like  to  place  over  my  door  an  inscrip- 
tion either  in  Latin  or  Greek,  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  gi-eat  authors," 

The  wit  suggested — 

"Give  Italian  the  preference:  nothing  can  equal 
that  verse  of  Dante's — '  Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who 
enter  here.* " 

This  touch  of  the  clever  humourist  is  on  a  par 
with  the  epitaph  for  a  physician,''  which  is 
ascribed  to  Swift,  "  si  motmnienium  quereria  cvr^ 
cwmtpics'^  Such  sayings  as  these  are  hard  upon 
the  profession  in  the  mouths  of  the  laitv,  but  still 
haroer  when  coming  from  medical  men  themselves.' 
Yet  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  eminent  surgeon,  has 
not  scrupled  to  openly  describe  the  science  of 
medicine  as  one  founded  upon  conjecture  and  built 
up  on  murder. 
'  The  quotation,  "Throw  phjsic  to  the  dogs," 
from  Shakspeare  has  passed  into  a  proverb^  and 
many  other  expressions  similarly  antagonistic  to 
professors  of  Uie  healing  art  might  be  picked  at 
random  horn  the  works  of  the  poets.  The  pro- 
verbial philosophy  of  Europe  generally,  and  of 
Spain  in  p«urticular,  teems  with  shafts  of  ridicule 
hurled  against  the  medical  profession.  Thus  in 
Italy  they  have  amongst  others  a  well-known 
saymg,  which  may  be  translated,  "  If  the  doctor 
cures,  the  sun  sees  it ;  if  he  kills,  the  earth  hides 
it,"  In  Austria  another,  Bleed  him,  purge  him, 
and  if  he  dies  bury  him,"  also  "thedoctor's  mistakes 
are  not.  the  only  ones  hidden  by  the  earth.''  The 
Cierman  wit  says—*'  Physic  always  does  good,  if 
not  to  the  patient,  at  least  to  the  apothecary."  In 
Franca,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  youn^  medico 
rast  qualified  is  spoken  of  as  licensed  to  loll."  The 
JELoMiaii  has  it,  the  doctor  seldom  takes  physic ;  " 
and  .  the  Spaniard  carries  a  whole  host  of  such 
proverbial  aphorisms  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  of 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  a  few.  "  The 
earth  covers  the  mistakes  of  the  physician."  "  The 
doctor  is  to  be  fea^red  more  than  the  disease." 
'*  Physic  is  a  curse  to  humanity."  "  It  is  God  that 
oaresy  the  doctor  that  gets  the  money  "  *,  and  lastly, 
a  common  piece  of  advice  in  both  Spain  and 
Poitunl  is,  '*  If  you  have  a  friend  who  is  a  doctor, 
take  3L  your  hat  to  him  and  send  him  to  the  house 
of  your  enemy." 

Many  again  are  the  libellous  anecdotes  related 


of  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  all 
countries,  and  daily  is  the  earners  load  being  added 
to.  To  enter  fully  into  this  new  branch  of  the 
subject,  however,  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  paper,  though  one  or  two  from  the 
more  recent  examples  may  be  given'.  "  It  is  a  wise 
doctor  who  keeps  his  temper,  a  wiser  who  keeps 
his  podience  (patients),"  lately  remarked  a  comic 
contemporary.  When  some  one  said  inadvertently 
that  a  certain  person  had  died without  the  aid 
of  a  physician,"  he  saw  at  once  that  he  had  done 
injustice  to  a  noble  profession,  and  added,  but 
such  instances  are  oi  very  rare  occurrence." 

"  Six  of  the  fever  patients  have  died,  sir,"  said 
a  hospital  nurse  to  the  physician,  as  hd  went  his 
rounds. 

"  Why  I  wrote  medicine  for  seven,"  mused  the 
doctor,  passing  on  into  another  ward. 

Yes,  hut  one  of  them  wouldn't  take  his,"  replied 
the  nurse. 

So,  when  at  a  radical  gathering  a  group  of  idlers 
were  discussing  politics  and  the  many  changes 
produced  in  pubhc  opinion,  one  of  them  said — 

"  Well,  I  never  cry  *  Long  live  anybody.* " 

A  bystander  remarked — 

"  Then  you,  sir,  must  be  a  doctor." 
When  a  man  dies  suddenly,  without  having 
been  attended  by  a  doctor,"  says  a  popular  guide 
to  the  law,  "  the  coroner  has  to  be  called  in  and 
an  inquest  held,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death 
"  But,"  adds  the  sarcastic  reader,  "  when  he  dies, 
after  having  been  attended  by  a  doctor,  then  every' 
body  knows  why  he  died,  and  an  inquest  is  not 
necessary." 

For  the  example  next  given  a  German  newspaper 
is  responsible.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  : — 

Child. — "  Herr  Pastor,  my  mother  sends  me  to 
tell  you  that  father  died  to -night'' 

Pastok. — "  Did  you  send  round  for  the  doctor?** 

Child. — "  No,  Herr  Pastor,  father  died  of 
himself." 

With  which  crushing  example  of  native  wit,  it 
is  our  intention  to  close  the  present  pa{>er, 
merely  in  conclusion,  quoting  the  following 
extract,  perhaps  the  greatest  libel  ever  x)ennea 
of  an  honourable  profession,  from  a  veiy  old 
number  of  the  Spectator. 

"The  medical  profession,"  says  the  writer, 
universal  in  his  comprehensiveness,  *'  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  British  Army,  in  Csssar's  time — some 
of  them  stay  in  chariots  and  some  on  foot.  If  the 
infantry  do  less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it 
is  because  they  cannot  be  so  soon  carried  into 
all  quarters  of  town,  and  dispatch  so  much  .husi- 
ness  in  so  short  a  time.  Besides  this  body  of 
regular  troops,  there  are  stragelers  who,  without 
being  duly  enlisted  and  enrolleo,  do  infinite  niis- 
chief  to  those  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into 
their  hands."  Yet  the  profession  stiU  lives  and 
flourishes. 


ANTIQUITY  OP  THE  BABTH. 

0  !  past  all  mortal  count  our  Earth  is  old ! 

Yet  death  on  her  no  final  wrath  may  wreak, 
While  Spring  about  her  sheds  thick  locks  of  gold, 

And  Summer's  breath  makes  smooth  her  wnn« 
kled  cheek  I 

Paul  Hamilton  Hatitb. 


SULPHOLINE  LOTION. 

Th«  Cure  for  Skin  IMmmm.  In  s  few  dm  Quj 
•ntirdy  fad*  awaj.  To  taaur*  s  Oear  BUn,  um 
BnlpboUne  LotioB.  ... 

A  marr^'Uoos  appUoation.  BcsntiAiIljr  fragrant 
Perfactly  hannlMi  Cnraa  old>itandiiic  Skin  Dlf- 
aaaea.  Aitoniihlnff  rwnlta  tcMow.  It  retnoraa  eveiy 
■pot  or  blemiah.  Beaotlflef  and 


Thei«  la  iparedj  aoj  eniption  but  wUI  yield  to 
"SnlplKillne*  In  a  1^  dayi,  and  oommene*  to  fade 
away,  eren  If  ■eemlngtjr  paat  cum  Ordinary  fdmplea. 
rednaa.  blotchca.  Marf,  rou^hnaa^  Tauith  as  if  by 
magle;  wliilat  old,  onduring  tkin  disorden.  eaema, 
aei  e,  paotiaiii,  roam,  prurigo,  tetter,  pliyriaeU,  liow- 
aver  deeply  rooted,  SolpboUne  "  niooeutblly  attacks. 
It  destroys  the  animaculv  which  mostly  cause  these 
unsightfar,  inltafale.  painful  affectioni,  and  orodue^  a 
dear,  smooth,  supple,  healthy  ekln.  **8ulpholine 
lotion"  ia  sold  by  Chamist*  ercxywhartt. 
 BOTTLE&  2s  9d  


PEPPER'S 

BSALTH.        QTTININB  AND  IRON 

■TBBHOTK.    SmtROT.  TONIO 


/XREAT  BODILT  8TKCNOTH.  PEPPEKfl 
^'qilJlNlNB  AND  IRON  TDNIC.-By  in- 
ftirfng  new  Ufa,  anridiing  the  Uood,  and  strength 
sniag  tfM  mosinuar  systenk  tha  manifb^  synaptou  of 


aliE,  a  lefina]  aoeesrion  orstoength  and 
tfM  vbiMa  aystsm,  abundantly  proras  th* 


 Psppes's  Tonic  only  is  of  any  ussl 

Bold  by  Chemists,  Bottlea4s.6d. 


/A&EAT  MKHVE  8TKENOTH.— PEPF£H*8 
^  QUININE  AND  IKON  TUNIC.-It  braces 
■p  the  weakened  ■crmus  qrstem  and  increases  the 
strength  of  the  poisa.  ratddly  dispelliog  the  tie- 
pressed  initable  condition  renilting  th>m  prostrated 
.  narres.  Each  Bottle  contains  M  do>e*. 


^  QUININE  AND  IKOM  TUNIC,  which,  by 
its  supportteg  influence  on  the  body  and  nerves, 
npairi  the  rarages  cauiad  by  orertaxing  the  braia 
pawer,  and  to  f  ves  really  mental  strength.  It  costs 
l|d.  each  dooa.  Keftise  imiuttona 


/iBEA'f  DIGESTIVE  StRENeTHTTEPPER^ 
^'QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIC  strengthens 
flia  stomach,  stopping  linking  sensations,  ramoTcs 
"    ^'   k,hearthttm.palpltotian,fte.  Most  TsIuaUe 


 ne  Ibr  delicate  females.  By  the  cordial  bitter 

flavour  Peppef^  Tbide  always  Increases  tha  appetite. 
I  by  its  uw^aU  necaarity  far  beer.  wine,  or  spirit  ia 


avoided. 


bycfaamists 


;  but,b 


having  only  Penwr^  Tonic,  and  not  a  miztnreorthe 
chemist's  own  compounding.  Bottles,  U.  6d.  each, 
sent  caRtaffs  free  by  Parods  Post,  on  sending  the 
amount  In  stamps  or  P.  U  Order  to  John  Pepper  a 
Cg.  Bedford  Labantfsay.  London.  W.C 


PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 

AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

A  FLTHD  EXTRACT  07 

DANDELION  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 

Good  ftr  Iiv«r  Disoidw. 
Tha  Bart  Antlbihous  Remedy. 
Without  a  particle  of  Mcronry. 
Bafat  and  surest  Stomach  and  Urn  MadldMb 
Clean  the  Head 


TARAUCOM  AH  PCDOPHTLLIII. 

In  m  qusa  of  BnMMiliiii  or  liver  complaint, 
VAttAXACUM  andTODOPHYIXIN  satstha 
shigfish  liver  in  action,  moves  the  stomach  very 
flSM^,  lodaed  giving  a  senteof  oteamass  and.eomlbrt 
within  a  Um  heuim  Ihs  nvaptons  of  Unr  dsnnga- 
msntt  headacha,  tonldlty.  eoaltvaneii,  flatnlnM, 
1^1  amm.  sansa  of  owwi^i^eti^,  ttmiM^r  ^ 

to  ibod,,,gineral  dJaoomfort  an  

are  onicUy  dispelled.  It  is  prepared  aolely 
EKLawlon.  Insist  on  haviiT^ 


bsrJ.PSPi'EK.Lawlon.  Insist  on  having  it;  many 
iWisUwiUtnr  to  seU  their  own.  BottlH,  la.  si 
aad4s.adL  Soltl  by  Chemists  avaQrwhen.  Sent  by 
Paresis  Post  on  receipt  of  Btampa  or  P.UO.  to 
Bedttam  Laboaatory. 


LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


SHS  OHIAPMT. 
XMBtOaMM  Ta»  OOLOUB  TO  4MUBT  HAIB. 

nm^xLT  MOPS  TBM  KAim  raox  VADnro. 

OOOAnoX AXXT  UtXD,  e&BTmU  IB  IMP  0B8IBUI 
tha  hair  is  actiial&  gaey,  tha  Sulphur  Bestanr 
In  six  or  se^  days  eActs  a  great  alteration,  Ay  a 
gndniA  trnkm^tfu^j  peneptlbto  avm  to  wai^ 
obaervM  sraaldaiker  ihiides  «ID  be  attahaed.  In 
a  period  of  three  weaka 


aioomplate  change:  oocars, 
ambling  that  lost  will 

Whsre  the  Splphur  Bealorer  Is aepUed  aoazf  cannot 
exist,  and  «  aaase  of  deanliness.coohiesB,  ftc,  pn  vails, 
whteli  cannot  resoll  ftom  dstly  ptaaterfng  the  hab 
with  grease.  Sdd  evcrywherain  laMe  bottks  holdinc 
ahDostapint,lt.ad.eadi,  BcsuretohavaLockyer^ 

LdCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


riXAOBOFTi  AUSGA  TOOTH  PASTB  By 
^  nateg  tUs  ddldons  ATomatie  DentUHoa  Z 


cnamd  of  the  w«oMn 

yedaUy^iMefhllbrrenyv^ 
?*"2?'^Jf^"«5?ii^ZJ;.^*«"'^  Pots, Is.  and 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES. 

IT  to  mofi  remftrkabla,  prerentlng  or  giving  inetuit 
nliaf  in  Headftohet,  Sea  or  Bilioaa  Sloknees,  Consti- 
patioii,lDdige8tion,La88iiade,HeartbQni,FeTeTiahOold«, 
and  qnieUj  relieves  or  cures  Smallpox,  Measles,  Scarlet, 
Typhns  and  other  Fevers,  Erapiive  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  containing  inj  nrioas  inoredients, 
pnt  forward  by  onprinoipled  persons  in  imitation  of 
retlo  Saline.  Pyretio  Saline  is  warranted  not  to  contain 
Kagneslaor  any  substance  likely  to  prodnes^^Jlstones  or  other  oalaazeons  and  gouty 

Sold  &y  atl  Chmi$tB  in  Bottlu,2a,      it,  fUL,  lU,,  and  21«. 

LAMPLOUGH'8  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUtCE  SYRUP- 

Perfect  Luxury.  In  Bottles  2s  and  4s  6d« 

H.  Lamplough,  Z13,  Holborn,  London. 


(RIBXBEOX  BANK  (Est.  1661). 

"  Sonthamptof.  BolMlnn,  London, W.C—THRBit 
per  cent,  interest  a  Uowed  on  Uepoalta  r^yable  on 
aemand.  Two  per  cent,  interest  allowed  on  eurreot 
■oeountsealoolatedon  the  miniTaum  monthljr  b«)aaei>8 
vrlvsn  not  drawn  below  £K.  Ths  Dank  undertekas  the 
ctt8tod/«r  encnrlttes  of  eaatoraors,  nndthe  Collection 
of  BLlli  of  Exchange,  Dtrldend* ,  nnd  Coupons.  Aonui- 
ties.  Stocks,  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
advaneesmadetbeieon.  Letteta  or  Credit  and  Circular 


FRANCIS 


EN8CROFT,  Maaatrer. 


THE  BlBCaSCX  BUIUMNO  ftOCISTY's  AJtHUAI.  KBCSSFTS 

BxcsRO  ma  NiLuoaa 
XTOW  TO  PUBOHASB  A  HOtJ8£ 

**  FOR  TWO  OUINKAS  PER  MONTH,  OB  A 
Plot  or  Land  vob  Fitb  Ssili  inos  pbb  Ko.itk,  with 
lmni«diate_possau<on,  and  tio  Rent  to  jpsv^Applr 
at  tha  BIKKBECK  BUILDINO  SOCIETY,  South 
ampton  BalMtny s,  Chaneery  Laoe.  Send  for  Bibk- 
BBCK  ALVASAC,  with  full  nutieular*. 
 FRAHCia  RATENBCROrr,  Manager. 

SUN  VJMB  AND  I<IFB  OFFIOB8, 
Threadneedle  St.,  E^.;  Charing  Cross, 
aw.  Oxford  Bt.  (comer  of  Vere  Bt.),  W. 
FIRS.  Established  1710.Home  and  Foreign 
Insnranees  at  moderate  rates. 
LIFE.  Established  1810.  BpeeiaUy  low  rates 
for  young  lives.  Large  bonuses.  Immediate 
settlement  of  okdms.  ' 


FACT 


lOIERr  ''RURSERT." 
HAIR  LOTION 

DcMrwM  «B  NIT8  and  PARA- 
UTE8  m  ChiUrm'i  Btadt  and 
iammtdiatatif  attavB  th0  irritatien. 

PtrfteOw  Harmleu. 
Frsyovwf  only  *y  W.  ROOERM, 

B,  MottUt  7d  m»d  U    Vf  Su 

*  MMHu  jwt  As*  A— I  oburgmttm 
Ibsttutptt 


HOME 
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Noir  iMdy,  the  flxtt  Axmusl  Ttdmne,  oon- 
talnlBg  8  Toi.  Norels,  Tales,  Bssays  and 
Poems,  by  F.  W.  Robinsaa,  W.  Sime,  A.  O. 
Svfnbnme,  Theodore  Watts,  Phil  Bobiason, 
Edirin  Whelpton,  Moy  Thomas,  Charles  B. 
Paseoe  Tlghe  Hopkins,  Bavile  Clarke,  Aliee 
King,  Bobert  Bt^all,  Evelyn  S.  Oreen, 
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UNDER  A  SUNNY  SKY. 

BT  HUGH  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON. 

IT  waH  a  warm  Saturday  in  July. 
On  the  East,  there  was  a  long  bristling  pro- 
montory ;  on  the  West,  a  range  of  scrajf^y  rocks  ; 
in  the  centre,  a  wide  bay  with  a  low  pebble-fringed 
shore.  Qlpalands  and  meadows  undulated  almost 
to  the  waBrs  edge,  except  where  the  grey  houses 
clustered  lovingly  around  the  old  castie*  In  the 
backgroTiip^d  there  was  a  chain  of  mountains, 
Btretftbin^  awiiy  into  the  far  North. 

TowardsJlk^  horizon  the  water  was  of  a  deep 
glisteningjitfte;  but  nearer  the  coast  it  varied  from 
light  grecfir  to  dark  purple,  according  as  the  bottom 
consisted  of  sand  or  seaweed.  It  was  also  veined 
in  every  direction  by  glassy  streaks  of  current, 
and  inarked  here  and  there  by  dark  patches  swiftly 
gliding  away  from  the  land.  Though  the  sky 
overhead  was  cloudless,  the  mountains  had  donned 
their  nightcaps,  which  of  course  signified  their 
readiness  to  deliver  a  curtain- lecture. 

But  under  the  lee  of  the  houses  there  was 
scarcely  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  smoke,  exhaled 
by  the  fishermen  lounging  on  the  quay,  ascended 
in  parallel  lines. 

The  town  had  two  harbours,  the  inner  being  used 
chiefly  by  sailing  vessels  and  the  outer  by  rowing 
boats.  The  latter  was  enclosed  between  the  Old 
Pier — a  short  dilapidated  extension  of  the  quay — 
and  the  New  Pier,  which  stood  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  other  and  gradually  curved  round 
upon  it. 

The  New  Pier  was  built  of  larg[e  blocks  of  lime- 
stone. It  was  protected .  by  a  high  wall,  with  a 
continuous  step  running  along  the  greater  part  of 
its  lengtb,  so  as  to  enable  people  to  look  over 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  bay ;  there  was  a 
lighthouse  on  the  raised  platform  at  its  extremity, 
and  it  had  a  row  of  stone  pillars  for  mooring 
boats,  and  several  sets  of  steps  leading  down  to  the 
harbour. 

The  castle  clock  was  striking  three  when  a  girl 


of  about  eighteen  passed  along  the  the  quay  and 
emerged  upon  the  pier.  She  wore  a  dress  of  blue 
serge  and  a  coquettish  straw  hat.  There  was  a 
shawl  over  her  arm,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a 
mackerel-line.  Her  figure  was  short  and  slim; 
her  face  decidedly  preUy,  with  a  merry  saucy  look 
in  the  mischievous  dark  eyes,  the  dimpled  cheeks, 
and  even  the  nose,  which  was  rather  a  pug — or, 
perhaps,  retr&nssee  would  sound  better. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  looking  about  her. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  the  inner 
harbour  was  tightly  packed  with  vessels  which 
had  finished  their  fishing  for  the  week,  and  a 
Cornish  dandy  and  a  Manx  nickey  had  been 
oblis^ed  to  take  up  their  quarters  amon^  the  gaudy 
small  fry  moored  between  the  two  piers.  The 
vessels  had  already  been  made  sung,  and  were 
apparently  deserted.  In  most  cases,  the  nets  had 
been  carted  away  to  the  fields  to  dry,  but  a  few 
were  spread  over  the  stonework  so  as  to  cover  it 
almost  completely.  The  fishermen  were  gathered 
in  groups,  talking  Irish,  Welsh,  Cornish.  Manx, 
Gaelic,  and  several  other  tongues  more  difficult  to 
name ;  a  number  of  boys  were  fishing  off  the  pier- 
head, and  several  quaint  old  dames  were  "  sunning 
themselves  *'  in  their  doorways. 

But  the  girl's  business  was  evidently  with  none 
of  these.  By  the  side  of  the  steps  near  the  light-  , 
house,  there  was  some  one  hoisting  a  lug  on  a 
Norwegian  skiff.  As  soon  as  she  saw  j^im  she 
began  to  pick  her  way  over  the  nets  very  carefully, 
for  fear  of  tearing  them  or  tripping,    i  ,  ^ 

A  tall  broad  shouldered,  roan,  witVa  pleasant  m- 
sunburnt  face,  strode  out  'from  behind  iftire  of  the^  *  / 
groups  of  fishermen.   He  stretched  out  both  hie 
hands  as  if  to  stop  her. 

**  Tiny,'*  he  saia  entreathigly. 

Though  it  was  impossible  to  repress  the  mischief 
lurking  in  her  e3'es,  she  pursed  up  her  dainty  lips 
and  answered  severely —  i^,  \' 

*•  Mr.  Palmer,  Til  thank^u  to  address  me  bv 
my  proper  name,  and-^and^to  behave  as  mtich 
as  possible  like  a  dignified  gentleman." 


• 
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"  I'll  try,  Miss  Brnce.**  He  had  a  humorous  ex- 
pression, but  there  was  a  deeper  feeling  struggling 
with  the  humour  now. 

"And  now,  sir, be  good  enough  to  stand  aside." 

"  Not  till  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say." 
Oh !  indeed." 

"Tiny,  this  is  all  tomfoolery,"  he  exclaimed, 
almost  laughing,  she  looked  so  sweetly  aggravat- 
ing. "  You  are  just  to  turn  back  with  me  at  ( nee. 
I'll  send  a  message  to  that  idiot  yonder."  He 
jerked  his  thumb  at  the  man  in  the  skiS. 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  calling  names  behind 
people's  backs,  Mr.  Palmer;  I  wonder  what  you 
call  me?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,"  he  asked  eagerly. 

But  dropping  her  assumption  of  dignity,  she 
made  an  attemi)t  to  slip  past  him.  In  doing  so 
her  foot  caught  in  the  net,  and  but  for  his  arms 
she  would  have  fallen.  When  she  once  more 
stood  before  him,  her  pretty  face  was  flushed  with 
vexation,  though  the  nshermeu  did  not  trouble  to 
turn  their  heads. 

"  Let  me  pass  this  moment,"  she  said,  with  a 
stamp  of  the  foot. 

"  Tiny,  listen  to  me  I  That  fellow  Hunt  doesn't 
know  the  diflference  between  the  bow  and  the  stem 
of  a  boat."  He  spoke  with  the  utmost  scorn.  No 
ignorance  could,  in  George  Palmer's  eyes,  be  more 
contemptible.  "  Look  at  the  way  he  is  bungling 
with  the  lug !  It  would  be  laughable,  if  only  we 
could  cut  his  claws.  Heaven  help  you.  Tiny,  if 
you  go  to  sea  with  Gilbert  Hunt ! " 

She  was  smiling  at  him  now. 

"  Oh  I  but  I  mean  to  go.  So  George — ^I  mean, 
Mr.  Palmer — you  may  talk  from  now  to  midnight 
if  you  like.    There,  sir ! " 

I*  Then  you'll  be  drowned  for  a  moral.  The 
skiff  has  been  capsized  twice  already.  She  is  the 
crankiest  boat  in  the  harbour ;  she  hasn't  an  ounce 
of  ballast  in  her ;  and  the  wind  is  sure  to  be  puffy 
out  in  the  bay." 

"You  are  a  most  disagreeable  person.  Why 
didn't  you  lend  us  your  own  boat,  then,  Mr.  Dog- 
in-the-Manger  P  " 

"  Because  I  have  some  respect  for  your  life. 
Hunt  would  capsize  a  man-of-war,  if  he  only  got 
the  chance." 

**  I  hope  when  next  we  meet,  you  may  have  a 
better  word  for  him,"  said  Tiny  grandly,  and 
passed  on. 

George  called  after  her  softly,  "I  am  going 
straight  up  to  your  people.  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  a 
friend  to  prepare  them  for  the  worst." 

She  turned  round  with  flashing  eyes.  Oh,  how 
angry  she  looked  1  And  perhaps  a  little  fearful. 
"  If  you  dare,  sir ! "  she  cned,  shaking  her 
finger  at  him.  **  Only  do  that,  and  Til  never 
speak  to  you  again.  Never — ^never — never,  Mr. 
Palmer.  So  remember!  Just  breathe  one  syllable, 
and— oh,  George,  you  never  would  be  so  cruel, 
surely." 

Her  voice  had  suddenly  changed,  and  she  was 
coming  back  to  him  with  her  old  coaxing  ways. 

'  'Oh !  but  think  how  miserable  it  would  make 
the  dear  old  mother  until  I  returned.  No,  George, 
you  won't,  Pm  sure,  for  you  are  a  nice  good  fellow 
— at  times." 

**  Bat  I  will,"  said  he,  retreating  play  fully  as  she 
advanced. 

"Then  I  hate  you.  Yes,  I  positively  loathe 
you,  you  nasty,  mean,  jealous  thing.  Ugh!  Good 


afternoon,  Mr,  Palmer ;  1  wish  you  joy  of  your 
errand."  And,  with  a  grand  curtsey,  she  walked 
off. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  a  little  considera- 
tion had  shown  her  that  George  never  meant  to 
carry  out  his  threat ;  otherwise  she  would  scarcely 
have  left  him  so  readily. 

Tiny  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers  when  she 
descended  the  steps  where  the  skiff  was  moored. 
She  was  angry  with  George  for  his  opposition, 
which  she  felt  absolutely  Cyompelled  her  to  forego 
her  womanly  privilege  of  changing  her  mind,  and 
angry  with  Gilbert  for  knowing  so  absurdly  little 
about  a  boat.  She  tried  to  persuade  he^elf  that 
her  danger  existed  only  in  George's  jealous  imagi- 
nation ;  but,  failing  in  this,  prepared  to  harass 
Gilbert  with  all  sorts  of  unpleasantly  suggestive 
questions. 

A  slender,  handsome,  but  rather  conceited- 
looking  young  man  stood  up  in  the  skiff  to  hand 
her  to  a  seat.  She  tossed  down  her  mackerel  line 
and  gave  him  her  shawl. 

"  Are  you  sure  it's  quite  safe  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Safe  !  Has  that  raven  Palmer  been  croaking 
again  ?  " 

"  George  is  not  a  raven,*'  replied  Tiny  tartly. 
"  He  knows  far  more  about  a  boat  than  you  do, 
Gilbert.  Indeed,  there's  not  a  sailor  in  tne  har- 
bour knows  as  much  as  he  does.  Oh !  you  may 
look  indignant,  sir,  but  it's  true." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  ask  him  to  take  my 
place?" 

**  Perhaps  I  had."  She  pretended  to  move  offl 
"  Come  here,  Tiny,"  he  cried.    "  I  can  manage 

all  right.    If  I  don't  bring  you  back  as  dry  as  you 

are  now,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again.   Why,  the 

sea  is  like  a  mill-pond." 
•*  But  you've  no  ballast,"  said  she  with  an  air  of 

authority. 

However,  he  at  last  persuaded  her  to  trust 
herself  in  his  hands. 

She  sat  near  the  mast  and  he  in  the  stem  by  the 
tiller.  Then  the  rope  was  cast  loose,  and  the  skiff 
began  to  swing  round  the  pier-head.  The  wind 
was  light  and  fitful,  and  presently  a  puff  caught 
the  lugsail  aback.  Tiny  aucked  her  nead  just  in 
time  to  save  her  hat. 

"  Oh  I  this  is  horrid,"  she  said. 

"  Take  an  oar  and  pull  her  round,*'  cried  a  boy 
from  the  pier. 

Gilbert  was  white  with  anger  and  vexation.  It 
was  humiliating  to  sit  there,  swaying  to  and  fro, 
while  the  sail  loudly  flapped  against  the  mast  and 
the  skiff  refused  to  obey  the  tiller.  He  sat  bolt 
upright,  trying  to  look  as  if  it  was  all  right,  while 
Tmy  with  her  hands  to  her  hat  crouched  beneath 
the  sail. 

Another  disagreeable  remark  camo  from  a  sailor 
on  the  pier-head. 

"  Hey.  Mr.  Hunt !  "  he  shouted.  "  Your  rudder's 
unshipped." 

For  some  time  Gilbert  pretended  indifference- 
he  even  began  to  whistle.  But  when  the  cry  was 
taken  up  by  others.  Tiny  insisted  that  he  should 
see  whether  or  not  it  was  true.  It  turned  out  that 
the  rudder  actually  was  unshipped ;  at  leasts  it  was 
hanging  merely  from  the  top  hook. 

While  this  matter  was  being  rectified,  George, 
who  had  joined  the  group  on  the  pier,  called  out 
to  offer  his  boat.  It  was  scornfully  declined.  Tiny's 
experience  had  already  brought  repentance  and 
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slie  would  gladly  kave  accepted  it,  but  Gilbert 
would  not  hear  of  such  an  ignominious  proceeding. 

Though  a  good-hearted  &llow  on  the  whole,  he 
apparently  considered  the  handling  of  a  boat  to  be 
a  mere  matter  of  intuition,  common  to  the  human 
race,  but  especially  well-developed  in  himself.  In 
this,  no  doubt,  he  was  not  singular.  The  class  of 
intuitive  sailors  and  oarsmen  is  tolerably  large  ; 
you  need  go  no  farther  than  Richmond  or  Barns- 
gate  to  see  hundreds  of  specimens.  At  any  rate, 
they  teach  one  useful  lesson :  that  drowning  is  not 
80  easy  as  might  appear  on  the  surface.  Veterans 
talk  learnedly  about  wine  and  cigars,  the  two  things 
about  which  it  may  confidently  be  said  they  are 
the  most  ignorant,  the  frequency  of  their  experi- 
ments notwithstanding ;  younger  men  who  have 
perhaps  puddled  a  punt  across  a  duckpond,  fancy 
themselves  qualified  to  command  a  full-rigged 
baroue.   This  was  Gilbert  Hunt's  style. 

The  rudder  was  soon  put  right,  the  skiff's  head 
came  round  to  the  wind,  and  she  gradually  forged 
ahead,  scarcely  heeling  at  all  to  the  liglit  puffs 
from  the  shore. 

Greorge  was  still  watching  with  a  troubled  face, 
not  free  from  angry  impatience. 

'*Hant,"  he  cried,  through^ a  speaking  trumpet 
formed  by  his  hands,  **  keep  the  sheet  in  your  hand 
and  be  ready  to  let  go.  Confound  the  idiot  1" 
added  he  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

Annoyed  at  receiving  a  lesson  in  public,  which 
is  never  more  exasperating  than  when  it  is  de« 
served,  Gilbert  was  deliberately  belaying  the  sheet. 
He  did  it  most  ostentatiously,  holding  the  end  of 
the  rope  in  the  air.  Then  he  turned  round  and 
with  mock  politeness  took  off  his  hat  to  George. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  both  men  were 
in  love  with  Tiny  Bruce,  whom  they  had  known 
from  childhood  and .  always  called  by  her  pet 
name.  She  teased,  quarrelled  with,  and  cajoled 
them  b)r  .turns,  and  her  impartiality  was  at  once 
distressing  and  puzzling.  Outsiders  declared  that 
Greorge  was  the  favourite,  and  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  see  most  of  the  game. 

Tbis  morning,  however,  Tiny  and  George  had 
bad  one  of  their  most  desperate  quarrels.  With 
her  usual  impudence  she  had  asked  him  to  lend 
her  his  boat,  so  that  she  and  Gilbert  might  go  for 
a  sail  together,  and  he  had  flatly  declined  to  allow 
her  to  commit  suicide,  as  he  expressed  it.  It  was 
just  like  his  nastiness,  she  said ;  and  then  went  off 
and  told  Gilbert  to  borrow  another  boat. 

As  we  already  know,  he  got  the  skiff.  She  had 
been  brought  over  in  a  Norwegian  timbership 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  not  a  nail  had  been 
used  in  her  construction,  the  planks  being  riveted 
with  wooden  pegs.  Old  as  she  was,  she  had 
acquired  a  reputation  for  anything  but  a  staid 
demeanour.  Indeed  the  number  of  her  victim's 
would  have  put  the  most  fashionable  lady  to 
shame. 

George  watched  her  progress  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  Had  he  followed  his  inclinations,  he 
would  have  taken  his  own  boat  and  paddled  about 
in  the  Bay  so  as  to  be  able  to  render  assistance, 
if  necessary;  but  he  was  kept  from  doing  so 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  act  would  be  set  down 
as  a  piece  of  jealous  espionage,  and  also  by  some 
legal  business  which  demanded  his  presence  in  the 
countiy.  He  took  a  last  lingering  look  at  the 
skiff,  glanced  apprehensively  at  the  cloud-capped 
hills,  and  then  with  a  sigh  turned  and  left  the  pier. 


Meanwhile  Tiny  and  Gilbert  had  recovered  their 
spirits.  The  sea  was  so  calm,  the  air  so  warm, 
and  the  breeze  so  gentle  that  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  in  the  presence  of  danger;  and  in  the 
genial  sunshine  tlieir  troubles  were  speedily  for- 
gotten. He  sat  in  the  centre  and  she  to  windward ; 
m  this  way  they  kept  the  skiff  on  an  even  keel. 
They  were  approaching  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and 
would  soon  be  sailing  under  the  range  of  rocks 
that  formed  its  western  horn.  Outside  of  them 
there  was  a  broad  silvery  belt  of  current,  running 
away  eastward.  The  white  sails  of  a  schooner 
were  glistening  upon  the  horizon,  but  not  another 
vessel  was  in  sight. 

'*  This  is  simply  delicious,"  said  Tiny,  trailing 
her  hand  in  the  water.  "  What  nonsense  George 
talked,  to  be  sure !  Oh,  just  do  look  at  those 
sweet  seaweeds  down  there,  and — oh — oh — oh — 
the  fish !— swarms  of  them,  Gilbert." 

Fortunately  he  was  wise  enough  to  keep  his 
seat. 

**  Palmer  fancies  his  seamanship  immensely," 
said  he,  stroking  Uia  moustache  complacently  ; 
*'  but  I  think  we  might  teach  him  a  trick  or  two, 
Tiny." 

**  He  has  made  a  mistake,  that's  all." 

"  But  then  he  never  does  make  a  mistake, 
accortiing  to  his  own  account." 

"  Gilbert,  I  shall  begin  to  dislike  you  in  a 
mouienr.  Do  you  think,  you  illogical  person,  that 
the  best  way  to  raise  yourself  in  my  estimation  is 
to  run  other  people  down  P  Because  it  isn't. 
Shall  I  put  out  the  line  now?  Oh  !  how  I  should 
like  to  do  something  to  ^5u^pri8e  them  all :  catch 
a  cartload  of  fish,  or   Do  suggest  some- 
thing, Gilbert." 

'*  W ait  till  we  get  outside  of  the  bay.  Under 
the  Head  is  the  best  place." 

They  arrived  there  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

And  a  dangerous  spot  it  is,  with  the  wind  off 
the  land.  Without  casting  a  shadow  upon  the 
sea,  without  the  smallest  warning  of  any  sort,  the 
s<][uall8  drop  from  the  cliffs  upon  a  luckless  craft 
like  a  gannet  upon  a  herring. 

Before  Tiny  could  get  her  line  out,  one  of  these 
squalls  swooped  down  upon  the  skiff  and  laid  her 
over  until  her  side  was  level  with  the  water,  which 
at  once  began  to  pour  over  the  gunwale.  Tiny 
clutched  the  mast  and  uttered  a  piteous  little 
scream ;  but  as  soon  as  she  realized  the  danger,  a 
brave  look  came  into  her  pretty  pale  face,  and  she 
did  her  utmost  to  control  her  quivering  lips. 
^  The  boat  went  over  so  gradually  that  a  very 
little  practical  knowledge  would  have  averted  the 
disaster. 

But  Gilbert  lost  his  head  completely.  Grasping 
the  gunwale  with  one  hand,  he  held  the  rudder 
immovable  with  the  other,  and  so  never  gave  the 
skiff  a  chance  of  recovering  herself.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  unloose  the  sheet ;  indeed,  he  would 
scarcely  have  had  time.  Standing  knee-deep  in 
the  gurgling  water,  he  seemed  to  have  been  turned 
to  stone ;  and  it  was  not  untU  the  sail  lay  flat 
upon  the  surface,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion demanding  common  sense  rather  than  nautical 
experience,  that  he  regained  his  energies.  Then 
he  showed  himself  to  be  sensible  enough. 

Tiny  was  fortunately  in  the  clear  space  between 
the  bottom  of  the  sail  and  the  boat.  She  was 
still  holding  on  to  the  mast,  little  more  than  her 
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head  showing  above  the  sea.  Gilbert  was  support- 
ing himself  at  the  stern. 

"Tiny,"  he  said,  reaasuringly,  "there  is  no 
danger.  The  skiff  will  float  like  this  till  we  are 
pic^d  up." 

"I  don*t  think  I  can  hold  on  very  long, 
Gilbert." 

He  cast  a  desperate  glance  at  the  fading  cliffs, 
nearly  halt  a  mile  distant,  but  ?t  was  a  bleak, 
lonely  spot,  quite  deserted.  The  schooner  was 
scarcely  visible  upon  the  horizon,  and  not  another 
sail  was  in  sight.  No  help  could  be  expected 
from  that  quarter.  The  only  thing  in  their 
favour  was  tne  calmness  of  the  sea,  iu  which  the 
gulls  and  kittiwakes  were  floating  in  white  and 
grey  patches. 

Gilbert  pulled  out  his  watch.  It  had  stopped 
at  Ave  o'clock.  Three  hours  to  sunset,  then,  and 
the  tide  already  running  rapidly  eastward,  so  as 
to  sweep  them  across  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and 
perhaps  in  sight  of  some  one  on  shore.  When  he 
nad  ascertained  this,  he  cautiously  worked  his 
way  round  until  he  arrived  opposite  Tiny. 

"  Oh,  Gilbert,  this  is  too  dreadful  I she  said, 
with  a  brave  attempt  at  a  smile,  which  brought 
the  tears  into  his  eves.  "  What  will  the  poor  old 
mother  say  when  she  hears  about  it  all  ?  I  don't 
know — I  can't  think — I  don't  like  to  think.  Isn't 
the  water  frightfully  cold  H  "  Her  face  was  blue, 
and  her  teeth  were  chattering  already. 

"  You  ]X)or  little  thing !  We  must  try  and  get 
you  up  here  "—he  laid  His  hand  on  the  gunwale. 
"  I  think  it  will  support  your  weight.*' 

It  was  a  difiicult  thing  to  do,  hampered  as  they 
were  by  the  sail,  and  also  by  their  wet,  clinging 
clothes ;  but  at  last  Tiny  was  perched  on  the  side 
of  the  capsized  skiff,  her  hands  clasping  it  firmly, 
and  her  I'eet  resting  on  the  mast  in  the  water. 
From  this  position  she  was  able  to  scan  the  sea 
far  and  wide.  Alas  !  its  sheeny  surface  was  un-^ 
broken  by  anything  larger  than  a  long -necked' 
cormorant.  With  a  shiver,  she  glanced  down  at 
Gilbert's  wistful  face. 

"  Not  a  sign  of  a  boat  anywhere,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  but  there  will  be  soon.  Look  how  fast  we 
are  moving." 

He  pointed  to  the  rocks.  By  marking  two  in  a 
straight  line  with  themselves,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the}'  were  gradually  creeping  along  the  coast. 
They  watched  their  progress  with  intense  interest 
and  in  silence ;  there  was  nothing  else  for  them  to 
do.  If  only  the  current  would  bring  them  within 
reach  of  the  cliffs !  Surely  they  were  drifting 
nearer !  Half  an  hour  made  it  <juite  certain,  and 
a  happy,  hopeful  light  flashed  into  Tiny's  eyes, 
only  to  die  out  a  few  minutes  later. 

The  shore  was  receding  again.  The  current 
had  taken  a  turn  under  the  Head,  and  was  sweep- 
ing them  out  to  sea.  They  would  pass  the  bay  at 
such  a  distance  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
observed  from  the  harbour. 

"Gilbert,"  faltered  Tiny,  "you  must  leave  me 
and  swim  ashore  before  it  s  too  late." 

"Tiny!" 

•*  Oh,  but  it  wouldn't  be  desertion  at  all.  You 
can't  do  me  any  good  by  remaining  here,  and  then 
you  might  bring  nelp,  you  know.  So  do  go !  And 
don't  tell  them  what  has  happened,  unless  it's  quite, 
auite  certain.  Oh,  Gilbert !  it  seems  so  bard  to 
ale — to  die  in  a  smiling  sea,  under  a  sunny 
sky!" 


He  could  only  stammer  out— 

"  Tiny,  I  won't  leave  you.  I  dareu*t  run  the 
risk  of  living,  and  letting  you — I  can't  even  sny 
it,"  added  he,  thicklv.  "  If  it  must  be,  then  we 
will  go  together."  'L  he  lover's  face  brightened  for 
a  moment.  He  could  find  consolation  even  in  this. 
If  death  was  inevitable,  what  sweeter  way  than 
with  Tiny  in  his  arms  ? 

It  was  a  selfish  fancy,  no  doubt,  but  when  was 
love  anything  else  ? 

Two  hours  afterwards  they  returned  to  the 
same  subject  They  were  opposite  the  town,  but 
upwards  of  three  miles  from  it,  and  at  lea^t  a 
mile  outside  the  bay.  The  schooner  was  still  hull 
down :  not  a  boat  anywhere ;  only  ever  and  anon 
a  gull  screaming  by  above  their  heads.  The 
breeze,  after  following  the  sun  round  a  few  points, 
had  dropped  almost  entirely,  and  the  sea  was  a 
burnished  mirror,  reflecting  the  gold  and  crimson 
glory  of  the  sunset.  Even  the  purple  shadows  on 
the  distant  cliffs  looked  beautiful ;  but  for  these 
poor,  shivering  beings  clinging  to  the  skiff  there 
was  in  the  b^uty  a  cruel  mockery.  They  were 
numbed  and  stiff,  and  utterly  miserable,  the  cold 
having  deprived  them  of  their  last  remnant  of  cou- 
rage. 

•*  Tiny,"  said  Gilbert  desperately,  "  perhaps — 
perhaps,  we  mayn't  be  picked  up,  after  alL  will 
you  forgive  me  P  " 

"For  an  accident?  But  indeed  you  couldn't 
help  it." 

"  And,  Tiny,  will  you  do  something  else  ?  Will 
you  say  that  you  do  love  me— just  a  little  P" 
added  he,  entreatingly,  seeing  a  doubtful  shadow 
come  into  her  pinched,  white  face. 

It  was  a  great  temptation  to  give  the  poor  fellow 
what  little  happiness  lay  in  her  power,  and  yet 
she  felt  that,  if  there  was  one  time  more  than 
another  when  it  was  necessary  to  speak  the 
truth,  it  was  now.   No,  she  could  not  do  it. 

"  I  do  like  you  very,  very  much,  but  " 

His  head  drooped,  and  he  sighed  wearily.  He 
felt  that  his  cup  was  full  to  the  brim.  A  painful 
silence  fell  upon  both. 

But  presently  Tiny  took  up  her  vein  of 
thought 

"  Gilbert,"  she  began  in  a  trembling  whisper,  "  if 

you  should  be  saved,  and  I  not  " 

"  But  I  won't" 

"  But  if  you  should,"  she  persisted,  "  will  you 
tell  my  darling  mother  that  I  thought  of  her  at 
the  last?  And,  Gilbert" — she  looked  at  him 
hesitatingly — **will  you— do  vou  mind  telling 
George  that  I  was  sony  for  calling  him — There  I 
he  will  understand." 

He  winced  at  this,  but  eventually  promised. 

She  went  on  thoughtfully : — "  And  will  yon  say 
that  I  wish  my  watcn  to  be  given  to  Hilda  ?  " 

The  calmness  with  which  she  made  her  prepara- 
tions for  death  was  horrible  to  the  man  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  only  a  merry,  mischievous 
girl — a  pretty  butterfly.  It  terrified  him  into 
action. 

I'm  going  to  make  an  attempt  to  right  the 
skiff/'  cried  he,  desperately.  "  What  an  idiot  I 
am  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before.  Why,  if  I 
unstep  the  mast,  she  will  right  of  herself.  It's 
only  the  sail  that  keeps  her  down." 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  Gilbert?''  she  asked, 
timidly. 

Poor  Tiny  had  reached  the  stage  of  eihaustion 
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wliich,  being  insensible  to  hope,  considers  any 
effort  a  nseless  trouble.  She  wanted  merely  to 
sit  still  and  wait  for  the  end. 

*'  Only  think  for  a  moment  I "  he  exclaimed, 
eagerly.  "Out  comes  the  mast;  the  skiff,  re* 
leased  from  the  pressure  of  the  sail,  floats  up- 
right ;  we  get  in  and  bail.  Cheer  up,  Tiny  1  in 
another  ten  minutes  we  shall  be  sailing  home- 
ward." 

She  smiled  down  at  him,  but  very  feebly.  . 

"  Now  sit  firm,"  he  continued,  lowering  himself 
until  only  his  head  appeared  above  the  surface. 

The  boat  will  roll  over  in  that  direction,  and  yon 
must  raise  yourself  by  your  hands  so  as  to  stand 
on  your  feet.  Come  more  forward  I  There,  that 
will  do." 

He  paused,  and  then  added:  "Are  you  sure 
there  is  no  boat  to  be  seen  p  " 

She  looked  round  before  replying :  "  Not  one." 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the  mountains 
when  Gilbert  commenced  his  task,  so  the  time  was 
exactly  eight  o'clock.  They  had  been  drifting 
about  for  three  miserable  hours. 

His  hands  were  so  numbed  that  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  withdrawing  the  nail  which 
secured  the  iron  ring  round  the  mast.  When  he 
had  accomplished  this,  he  placed  his  feet  against 
the  seat  and  began  to  tug  at  the  mast,  which  was 
much  swollen  by  the  water.  It  came  out  slowly 
at  first,  and  then  with  a  sudden  start 

What  followed  might  have  been  anticipated, 
plausible  as  Gilbert's  plan  looked  in  theory. 

While  he  was  jerked  forward  on  one  side,  the 
skiff  rolled  heavily  to  the  other.  It  shook  off 
Tiny's  feeble  grasp  and  threw  her  into  the  sea; 
lurched  back  again,  settled  on  an  even  keel,  and 
finally,  being  fidl  of  water,  sank. 

Tiny  and  Gilbert  were  left  struggling  in  the 
open  sea,  with  never  a  soul  to  lend  them  a  helping 
hand. 

•  •  •  •  • 

George's  business  took  him  longer  than  he  had 
expected.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  he  re- 
entered the  town.  On  his  way  home  he  had  to 
pass  the  house  where  Mrs.  Bruce  and  her  two 
daughters  lived,  and  here  he  stopped  to  inquire 
whether  Tiny  had  returned. 

No,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  "  and  mistress  is 
gettiuff  uneasy  about  her." 

"  I  daresay  she  is  at  Mrs.  Armstrong's,"  said 
George.  "  Don't  trouble  to  tell  Mrs.  firuce  that 
I  called.*' 

But  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  his  whole 
manner  changed — he  sprang  forward  like  a  mad- 
man. His  eyes  ranged  wildly  hither  and  thither, 
looking  for  some  hopeful  sign,  his  teeth  were  set, 
his  arms  swinging,  as  he  strode  along  the  deserted 
street,  his  footsteps  on  the  pavement  the  only 
sound  that  broke  tne  leaden  silence. 

On  a  fine  summer  evening  the  townspeople  often 
gathered  on  the  pier  or  went  paddling  about  in 
the  Bay ;  but  in  the  fact  that  not  a  person  was  to 
be  seen,  George  saw  only  a  confirmation  of  his 
worst  fears. 

Presently  he  overtook  a  fisherman  hurrying  tn 
the  same  direction  as  himself. 

'*  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Master  Palmer  P  " 

"  News !  '•  gasped  George. 

"  Yes,  bad  news  enough." 
What  is  it  ?   Great  heavens,  man,  can't  you 
speak?" 


"  Master  Hunt  an'  Miss  Bruce  went  out  in  the 
ould  skiff  an'  they  set  " 

"  I  know  all  that.  Are  they  back  ?  "  shouted 
George. 

No,  sir,"  replied  the  fisherman,  shaking  his 
head  gloomily.    "  An'  what's  more.  Tommy  Gale 
has  just  been  up  to  the  top  of  the  Castle  with  a 
telescope,  an'  he  can't  see  a  siffn  of  them  any-  r 
where.   It's  a  bad  job— very,   fi  " 

But  George  had  dashed  off.  ^ 

The  New  Pier  was  so  thronged  that  it  was  al-  ( 
most  impossible  to  get  near  the  wall,  which  was 
lined  witn  men  and  boys^  standing,  kneeling,  or 
sitting,  and  all  gazing  intently  seawards.  The 
platform  round  the  lighthouse  was  tightly  packed ; 
a  long  row  of  figures  occupied  the  step ;  and  others 
stood  craning  behind,  throwing  eager  questions  up 
to  those  in  front  of  them.  Here  and  there  a  stal- 
wart fisherman  was  the  centre  of  a  gioup  of  anx- 
ious women  and  children ;  the  latter  holding  their 
mother's  gowns,  sometimes  exchanging  a  timid 
word  with  one  another,  but  not  daring  to  raise 
their  voices  above  a  whisper.  The  conversation 
was  mostly  carried  on  in  undertones,  and  lips 
quivered  when<thcy  spoke  of  "  Poor  Miss  Tiny." 

"  Get  to  the  boats,  you  lazy  hounds ! "  shouted 
George,  bursting  upon  the  scene. 

On  account  of  his  daring  and  knowledge  of 
everything  connected  with  the  sea,  the  sailors 
entertained  for  him  a  profound  respect,  difficult 
for  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  a 
small  seaport  to  understand.  They  recognized 
his  authority  simply  because  they  knew  him  to 
be  their  superior  even  in  their  own  trade,  and 
hard  words  from  him  they  quietly  accepted  as 
their  due.  For  precisely  the  opposite  reason, 
they  considered  Gilbert  Hunt  to  be  beneath  con- 
tempt. 

"  Get  to  the  boats,  vou  lazy  hounds ! "  cried 
George.  "  What,  stand  ^ping  there  while  people 
are  drowning !   Away  with  you ! " 

They  went  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  In  a  few 
minutes  every  boat  in  the  harbour  was  being 
manned. 

George  ran  on  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  where  his 
own  boat  was  moored.  But  before  he  had 
descended  the  steps  a  sailor,  mounted  on  the  wall 
and  holding  a  telescope,  called  out  to  him. 

"Can  you  see  anything,  Gale?"  demanded 
George. 

"  Take  a  look  yourself,  sir.  I  can't  make  out 
what  that  schooner  yonder  is  up  to.  She's  been 
tacking  about  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
senseless  sort  of  way.  She's  got  a  fresh  breeze  out 
there,  too." 

George  clambered  up  the  wall,  and  took  tho 
telescope  in  his  hand. 

"  She's  hove  to,"  he  announced  presently. 

"  That's  a  queer  thing,"  was  Gale's  comment. 

"  She  is  lowering  a  boat,"  added  George  after  a 
pause.    "  And  there  goes  a  signal." 

He  hastily  returned  the  glass,  and  dashed  off. 

Gale  kept  his  place  on  the  wall,  whence  he 
watched  a  score  or  more  of  boats  racing  across 
the  bay.  It  was  a  long  pull — three  miles  at  least 
— but  the  oars  tore  through  the  water  as  if  they 
were  only  going  a  hundred  yards. 

George,  who  had  taken  a  men  with  him,  soon 
assumed  the  lead,  and  kept  it  lo  the  end.  The 
others  tailed  off  by  degrees. 

Nowoida  of  mine  could  gi/e  any  idea  of  tho 
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painfal  excitement  upon  the  pier.  Tiny  had  been 
a  favourite  with  everybody,  and  the  conflict 
between  hope  and  fear  made  the  long  period  of 
suspense  almost  intolerable.  It  seemed  nearly 
impossible  that  she  should  be  saved,  floating  out 
there  in  the  lovely,  cruel  sea,  with  never  a  boat  in 
sight.  They  expected  to  see  only  a  cold,  white 
face  and  stiffened  form,  such  as  they  had  often 
seen  before,  and  shuddered  at  or  wept  over ;  and 
yet  they  hoped  on.  They  crowded  around  Gale, 
and  stood  silently,  eagerly  waiting  for  the  words 
that  ho  dropped  out  at  intervals.  Every  change 
in  his  weatherworn  face  was  accurately  reflected 
in  theirs. 

"  Master  George  has  reached  the  schooner,"  he 
said. 
"Ay,  ay." 

After  a  pause  he  exclaimed — "He  is  coming 
back  now." 
A  long  silence  followed. 

"  There's  some  one  lying  in  the  bow :  it's  a  man. 
They've  got  them  both,  for  I  can  see  another  in 
the  stern— a  woman,  I  think." 

"Are  you  sure?  ** 

"  Quite  sure." 

"Alive,  Tommy?"  asked  a  woman,  tremu- 
lously. 
"That  I  can't  ^ay." 

He  could  tell  them  no  more.   There  was  a  rush 
to  the  pierhead. 
At  last  the  boat  came  within  hail. 
"  Are  they  safe  ?  "  cried  a  fisherman. 
There  floated  across  the  sea  — 
"Both  well  I" 
"Thank  God!" 

And  there  went  up  from  all  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
—almost  a  sob — of  relief,  while  several  of  tne 
women  were  weeping  outri^rht. 

When  George,  carrying  Tiny  in  his  arms,  came 
up  the  steps,  the  crowd  formed  a  long  lane  on  the 
pier,  all  peering  wistfully  at  the  pale,  worn  face  that 
tried  to  smile  at  her  friends,  but  none  uttering  a 
'  word  until  the  little  procession  had  gone  by.  It 
•was  brought  up  by  Gilbert,  supported  on  each 
aide  by  a  sailor.  He  did  his  best  to  walk  and  look 
as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened,  but  he 
could  only  just  stagger  along. 

The  escape  of  this  young  couple  must  be 
placed  among  the  truths  that  are  stranger  than 
fiction. 

The  disaster  and  its  happy  termination  were 
both  due  to  the  same  cause — want  of  ballast. 
The  skiff  was  so  buoyant  that,  though  it  sank 
out  of  sight,  it  floated  a  couple  of  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  It  was  more  an  accident  than  any- 
thing else  that  brought  Gilbert  in  contact  with  it 
as  he  was  swimming  to  Tiny's  side.  Together 
they  stood  on  the  central  seat,  when,  of  course, 
the  boat  sank  considerably  lower  under  their 
weight.  Clinging  to  one  another  for  mutual  sup- 
port, \ni\i  barely  their  heads  showing  above  the 
chilly  Water,  they  drifted  about  for  more  than  an 
hour.  An  awful  position  truly  1  But  for  the 
absolute  calmness  of  the  sea,  they  must  have  been 
swept  away ;  and  when  a  breeze  got  up  overhead, 
though  it  raised  scarcely  a  ripple,  they  thought 
that  the  end  had  come.  As  it  happened,  it  brought 
the  schooner  to  their  assistance. 

Nothing  more  remains  to  be  told  beyond  the 
fact  that  Tiny  recovered  after  a  long  illness,  and, 
a  year  later,  married  George  Palmer. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  STOBMY  niESENT. 


AFTERWARDS  Agnes  spoke  of  the  incident 
to  her  brother-in-law. 
"  I  don't  think  it  was  nice  of  your  friend  to  tell 
us  such  a  horrid  tale,"  she  said.    "  I  don't  like 
knowing  of  dreadful  things." 
"  But  you  read  of  them  in  the  papers." 
"  It's  difierent  in  print.    I  don't  want  to  hear 
of  them  happening  to  people  I  talk  to.  Susie 
never  would  allow  it." 

"  Allow  the  things  to  happen  to  the  people,  do 
you  mean,  or  you  to  talk  to  them  afterwai-ds  ?"  he 
inquired. 

**  You  know  what  I  mean — allow  us  to  know, 
to  be  told.  She  sent  away  one  nurse  who  had  a 
brother  .drowned." 

"  How  evei-y  inconsiderate  of  the  nurse.  Come, 
Agnes,  don't  take  it  so  seriously.  We  are  grown 
up,  after  all." 

"  I  don't  know  that  Agnes  is  grown  up.*'  said 
Kate,  pinching  her  sister's  cheek  according  to 
habit,  "  and  I  don't  know  that  I  want  her  to  be 
yet  awhile.   Why  should  she  ? " 

"For  her  own  convenience,"  suggested  the 
practical  Jack. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I'm  grown-up  enough  for  two, 
or  three,  or  any  number ;  and  you're  a  greedy  J ack, 
an  ill-regulated,  unsatisfactory  Jack,  if  you  want 
there  to  be  more  thun  one  of  me." 

"  There  couldn't,"  said  Jack,  "  you're  a  unique 
production.  The  world  would  have  to  start  from 
the  beginning  and  go  through  everything  again  to 
evolve  another  like  you ;  and  what  beats  every- 
thing is,  that  I  should  be  the  lucky  fellow  it's  all 
been  done  for." 

This  audacious  compliment  ended  the  discus- 
eion. 

•  •  #  • 

Sunshine  and  pleasant  breezes  did  not  last  for 
ever,  not  even  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  As  the  ship 
sailed  southwards  the  weather  oecame  cold,  and 
stormy  winds  arose.  Days  without  sunshine  and 
full  of  rain  followed  one  another  without  break. 
Most  of  the  passengers  suffered  from  sea-sickness ; 
even  the  light-hearted  Kate  had  to  take  to  her 
berth,  and  there  bemoan  the  change  of  circum- 
stances. She  said  frankly  that  she  didn't  like  the 
bad  weather,  couldn't  endure  being  ill,  and  con- 
sidered that  the  voyage  had  lasted  long  enough. 
She  seemed  to  exj)ect  that  Jack  should  bring  it  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion  for  her  convenience,  in  some 
fashion  not  specified. 

Agnes  escaped  the  prevailing  malady  of  sea- 
sickness, but  sue  was  very  much  frightened  by  Uie 
gale. 

Bereft  of  her  sister's  company,  she  did  not 
often  venture  on  deck ;  when  she  did  so,  it  was  to 
look  timidly  at  the  stormy  sky  and  the  darkly 
tossing  waters,  over  which  the  ship  was  driving 
along  in  melancholy  fashion.  Solitude  in  such  a 
scene  filled  her  witn  vague  alarms;  and  to  be 
alone  with  Jack  was  not  altogether  pleasant. 
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She  felt  that  she  was  not  clever  enoufcH  for  his 
society,  and  that  he  might  "tease  "  her. 

The  ffaiety  of  the  life  on  board  was  over  for 
every  one ;  the  pleasant  evenings  on  deck  were 
abohahed  ;  the  pretty  dresses  in  which  Kate  had 
looked  80  charming  and  Agnes  so  lovely,  were  pnt 
away  m  favour  of  warm  travelling  costumes  ;  and 
the  waterproof  cloaks  provided  by  Miss  Leslie's 
carefalness  were  accepted  as  the  only  possible  out- 
door toUette  for  her  sisters.  Among  other  pleasant 
things  which  the  rough  weather  brought  to  an 
abrupt  end  were  the  talks  on  deck  with  Henry 
Dilworth. 

One  afternoon,  after  a  night  more  stormy  than 
UKuaL  Agues  made  her  way  up  into  the  open  air. 
The  noises  of  the  gale  had  frightened  her»  the 
terrible  tossing  about  in  the  darkness  had  been 
full  of  horror  to  her:  she  had  feared  at  every 
plunge  that  the  ship  would  sink  to  rise  no  more ; 
and  now  she  felt  a  longing  t(»  look  at  the  sky  and 
the  water,  and  the  world  outside  the  ship,  before 
the  sun  went  down  upon  it  once  again. 

**  Perhaps  1  shall  see  land  somewhere/*  she  said 
to  herself,  for  she  did  not  think  of  applying 
geos^raphy,  any  more  than  other  school  Ichsous,  to 
real  life ;  we  must  surely  be  getting  near  some 
<50untry.** 

She  fancied  that  Jack  was  on  deck,  and  that  he 
would  join  her  o,h  soon  as  she  appeared  there ; 
but  the  only  things  that  met  her  at  the  top 
ot  the  steps  was  a  wild  gust  of  wind,  which 
wrenched  her  hat  from  her  head,  and  sent  it 
careering  over  the  sea. 

She  looked  around  for  help,  but  Jack  was  not 
there ;  the  one  person  close  at  hand  was  Henry 
Dihvorth.  He  seemed  to  have  the  run  of  the 
vesitel  now,  having  made  himself  too  generally 
useful  to  be  considered  in  the  way  anywhere. 
He  came  forward,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  help 
Agnes. 

'*  It  is  rough  weather  for  you  up  here,"  he  said, 
"and  I'm  afraid  you  won't  see  your  hat  again.*' 

That  does  not  matter,"  she  answered,  clintring 
to  the  rail,  and  locking  around  her  in  bewilder- 
ment. "  I  ought  mit  to  have  pnt  it  on.  Oh,  how 
windy  it  is  !  I  thought  my  brother-in-law  was 
here.  My  sister  was  not  well  enough  to  come  up 
with  me,  and  I  wanted  some  fresh  air.  But  per- 
haps I  had  better  go  down  again.  It  doesn't 
aeem  safe." 

**  Oh,  it's  safe  enough.  Give  me  your  hand, 
and  I'll  put  you  where  you  won't  feel  the  wind  so 
much.  That's  better,  isn't  it?  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  go  down  again." 

**  You  are  very  kind.  Yes,  it's  better  here.  But 
oh  !  how  rough  the  water  is  ! "  She  turned  her 
sweet  face  to  him  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  like  a 
flower  beaten  and  driven  by  the  storm. 

She  had  drawn  the  hood  of  her  waterproof  over 
her  head,  and  her  eyes  looked  out  like  a  bit  of  lost 
summer  sky  from  under  the  dark  folds.  Her 
sweet  little  mouth  drooped  wof  ully  at  the  corners, 
and  the  soft  outlines  of  her  cheeks,  the  childlike 
dimple  of  her  chin,  were  brought  into  full  relief 
by  her  sombre  dress  and  the  wild  scene  around 
her. 

"  Is  it  very  dangerous,  do  you  think  ?  "  she 
asked,  looking  at  him  wistfully. 

**  ^ot  at  all,"  he  answered  cheerfully,  "as 
things  are  now.  Ships  are  at  sea  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  and  come  home  safely.'* 


"  I  suppose  they  do,"  she  answered  with  a  sight 
"  but  not  aU  of  them.  You  have  been  a  great 
deal  to  sea,  have  you  not  ?  Were  you  ever  in  a 
wreck  P  " 

Three  times.*' 

"  Oh  !  "  she  answered,  in  a  httlo  tone  of  horror; 
"  was  anybody  drowned  P  ** 

"  Not  the  tirst  time." 

"And  the  second  ?" 

"  Only  one  man." 

"Then  people  are  not  ahoays  drowned  when 
there  is  a  shipwreck  ?  But  here  I  think  we  should 
all  be.   There  is  no  land  anywhere." 

**  There  are  the  boats." 

"  Oh,  the  boats !   On  this  dreadful  water !  Can 
you  swim  P  " 
"Yes." 

"  That  must  make  you  feel  safer;  but  even  that 
would  be  no  use ;  there  is  nowhere  to  swim  to 
here.** 

"  Why  should  you  think  of  such  things  ?  " 

"  I  can't  help  it.  In  the  ni;iht  when  I  am  alone, 
and  hear  the  water,  and  the  dreadful  noise  as  if 
the  ship  must  come  to  pieces,  1  cannot  sleep.  I 
am  not  used  to  being  alt*ne :  there  was  always 
Kate  until  she  got  married.  Last  night  she  was 
good  and  came  to  me ;  I  was  so  drea>ifully 
frightened.  I  couldn't  help  crying.  That's  so 
foolish,  isn't  it  P "  she  appealed  to  him.  Susie 
would  not  like  it." 

"  I  can't  tell,  I*m  sure,"  answered  Henry  Dil- 
worth ;  "  if  you  can't  help  it,  I  suppose  it  can't  be 
helped.** 

**  Itis  almost  as  bad  every  night,"  Agnc^  went 
on,  and  Kate  cannot  always  come.  In  the  day- 
time she  even  lauc^hs  at  me  for  being  afraid  ;  so 
does  Jack.  It  is  dreadful  to  be  afraid ;  you  do  not 
know  how  dreadful ! she  ended  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Poor  child  I  "  he  said  sympathetically,  for- 
getting that  she  was  not  a  child  after  all. 

"  You  are  never  afraid,  I  suppose  P  "  she  asked 
with  wistful  wonder. 

*'  Not  in  that  way.  It  makes  me  more  sorry 
for  you.  I  wish  I  could  help  you." 

"  I  suppose  that  no  one  can,"  she  answered 
with  another  sigh.  "  I  look  at  that  water,  that 
dreadful  water,  and  I  think  what  it  must  be  to 
drown.  I  seem  to  feel  the  waves  taking  hold  of 
me ;  and  then  I  wish  that  I  had  never  come  away. 
I  am  not  brave,  like  Klate." 

She  ended  with  a  ring  of  distress  in  her  voice, 
and  Henry  Dilworth  looked  at  her  and  tried  to 
understand  her  trouble ;  for  he  was  touched  by 
her  childish  confidence  and  appeal  to  him. 

"I  don't  like  to  think  tnat  you  mind  it  so 
much,"  he  answered ;  "  have  you  nothing  you 
believe  in  that  will  make  you  not  care,  so  that  you 
could  leave  it  all  to  happen  as  it  should  do  and 
must,  without  being  afraid  beforehand  F  " 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  you  mean — religion. 
I  ought  to  have  that  Susie  always  took  care 
that  we  were  taught  properly.  And  she  said  we 
could  be  good  without  going  to  chui*ch  so  very 
much.  I  mean  on  week-days.  Of  course  we 
always  went  on  Sundays.  But  those  things  seem 
80  far  away — not  real.  We  have  to  think  of  them, 
and  we  see  these.  This  water  is  so  near :  even  if 
I  shut  my  eyes  I  hear  it.  And  the  wind  feels  so 
strong  and  is  so  loud  and  rough.  Have  i/ou  any- 
thing to  thiuk  of  that  helps  you  P  " 
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"  I  don't  need  help  so  maoH  in  that  way.  I 
have  to  be  up  and  dopg  when  things  go  wrong, 
as  a  rale,  and  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  that.  When 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  I  don't  feel  the  nse  of 
being  anxious.  I  like  to  watch  and  see  how  it's 
maDiiged  by  the  power  that's  got  hold  of  it  and 
won't  let  me  touch  it.  There's  a  pleasure  some- 
times in  feeling  so  small  and  seeing  how  big  other 
things  are.  But  then  I  have  no  one  to  be  afraid 
•  for  except  myself—and  what's  the  life  of  a  man 
after  all  in  a  world  like  this  P  "  he  said,  putting 
out  his  hand  to  indicate  the  tossing  sea  and  the 
stormy  sky  which  made  all  the  visible  universe. 

**  You  are  so  strong  every  way/'  Agnes  answered, 
looking  at  him  with  wonder,  envy,  and  perhaps 
admiration.  "  I  am  not  like  that.  I  never  can 
do  anything  when  things  go  wron?.  People  have 
always  taken  care  of  me,  and  tnat  makes  me 
wonder  if  they  can  eo  on  doing  it,  if  they  will  be 
able,  or  if  they  wnl  remember,  when  any  real 
danger  comes." 

"You  will  feel  so— naturally, "he  replied  thought- 
fully ;  "  it  isn't  pleasant  to  nave  to  rely  on  others ; 
and  then,  in  real  danger,  as  you  say,  what  can 
others  do?  You  ought  to  have  something  to 
believe  in  better  than  just  the  help  of  your  friends. 
A  man  feels  the  need  of  that  sometimes,  and  what 
must  a  woman  do?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert?" 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Agnes  doubtfully. 

*'  I  was  only  thinking  of  something  he  said  to 
encourage  his  men  in  danger :  *  We  are  as  near 
heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.'  Now  if  you  could  feel 
something  like  that,"  Henry  Dilworth  suggested 
doubtfully.  But  the  doubt  was  in  his  own  power 
of  expressing  the  idea  correctly,  and  not  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  idea  itself.  His  theological  views 
were  by  no  means  orthodox,  nor  perhaps  reason- 
able. It  never  entered  into  his  head  for  a  moment 
to  think  that  Agnes  might  not  be  "  fit  for  "  heaven, 
that  possibly  the  gates  might  be  closed  against 
her.  A  suggestion  that  he  himself  had  a  better 
chance  of  getting  there  would  have  been  dis- 
missed by  him  as  out  of  the  question.  Her  help- 
lessness seemed  to  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  au 
open  door  into  the  better  land.  He  looked  upon 
heaven  as  a  haven  for  the  weak  rather  than  a 
.reward  for  the  righteous.  He  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  make  it  into  that  mere  refuge  for  the  destitute 
and  paradise  for  the  incapable  into  which  it  is 
transformed  in  the  minds  of  some  persons ;  but  ho 
felt,  without  reasoning  about  it,  that  as  all  women, 
children,  and  helpless  persons  are  put  into  the 
safest  and  most  comfortable  places  in  this  world 
by  the  men  who  belong  to  them,  naturally  in  the 
world  to  come  they  would  have  the  preference  also. 
If  he  had  been  told  that  after  death  he  might  be 
required  to  wait  at  the  eternal  gates,  to  see  if 
room  would  be  left  for  him  after  all  the  women 
and  children  had  gone  in,  his  sense  of  justice 
would  hardly  have  revolted.  For  the  heaven  he 
had  heard  of  was  surely  a  place  fitter  for  the 
residence^ of  sweet  women  and  innocent  children 
than  of  such  strong  men  as  himself.  It  would  be 
quite  according  to  the  fixed  order  of  things  that 
something  should  be  found  for  him  to  do  outside, 
as  it  always  had  been  found  for  him  in  this  world, 
while  others  took  the  comfortable  places  and 
seemed  at  home  there.  In  the  few  sermons  to 
which  he  had  listened  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  that  heaven  conceived  by  Mrs.  Browning  as 


being  but  a  higher  work  to  a  surer  issne ;  and  his 
imagination  had  never  busied  itself  in  wurkioff 
out  theological  details  for  himself.  He  accepted 
therefore  tne  theories  generally  propounded  on  the 
subject  without  mucn  analyzing,  and  was  con- 
tent, on  his  own  behalf,  to  wait  for  orders  in 
death  as  in  life.  The  next  thing  that  evidently 
wanted  doing  constituted  the  order  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  received.  When  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  he  could  be  happy  in  idle- 
ness; and  when  things  got  beyond  any  doing 
of  his,  he  had  a  way  of  standing  in  silence, 
mentally  cap  in  hand,  as  if  he  watched  the  actions 
of  a  superior  being  whose  ultimate  designs 
were  not  confided  to  him.  There  was  therefore 
nothing  cynical  in  his  belief  that  heaven  was 
ready  for  Ag^es  at  any  moment  when  earth 
rejected  her,  and  whatever  life  of  frivolity  she 
mifi^ht  have  lead  hitherto. 

His  effort  to  comfort  her  succeeded  beyond  his 
hopes. 

I  remember  that,"  she  said,  her  face  brighten- 
ing, "  it  is  Longfellow ;  only  I  had  forgotten  the 
man's  name. 

lie  sat  upon  the  deck, 

The  book  was  in  his  hand ; 
"  Do  not  fear !  Heaven  is  as  near," 

Ue  said,    by  water  as  by  laud !  ** 

And  she  smiled  with  pleasure  at  this  proof  of  her 
own  knowledge  of  hterature.  "I  shall  try  to 
think  of  it  now  when  I  am  frightened.  Do  you 
feel  like  that-<like  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert?  " 

**I  haven't  often  felt  afraid  at  sea.  Things 
happen  quickly  there,  and  there  is  not  so  much 
time  for  thinking.  Besides,  there  are  many  people 
about  as  a  rule,  and  there's  something  to  be  done 
for  them,  or  for  yourself." 

"  And  when  have  you  felt  afraid  ?  "  Agues  a&ked 
with  interest. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  it'severbeen  just  like  what 
you  seem  to  feel.  It  hasn't  been  downright  un- 
pleasant, only  strange.  I  felt  it  the  most  when 
I've  been  alone  in  some  desert  place,  and  perhaps 
walked  till  I  thought  I  could  walk  no  further,  but 
must  lie  down  and  die. 

"  Oh,  how  dreadful ! "  breathed  Agnes,  as  if  for 
the  first  time  realizing  that  his  suffering  had 
been  personal,  and  not  part  of  an  imaginative 
story. 

"  Other  men  have  been  in  the  same  sort  of 
thing,  and  had  to  go  through  with  it,  too,  as  I 
never  had,"  he  answered.  "  But  when  you're  alone 
like  that,  and  quite  alone,  altogether  beyond  help- 
ing yourself;  when  3'ou  know  you  must  stay  where 
yon  lie  down,  and  none  care  to  bury  yon ;  when 
there's  not  a  creature  near  to  bring  yon  a  morsel 
of  food  or  a  cup  of  water,  and  no  one  will,  perhaps, 
ever  know  how  you  came  to  die,  or  where ;  that 
makes  you  begin  to  think,  not  exactly  of  heaven, 
but  of  God.  The  world's  empty,  xou  look  up, 
thinking,  perhaps.  He  sees ;  and  you  can  give  up 
your  commission  into  His  hand,  as  it  might  be. 
I've  felt  something  like  that  at  times." 

"  Ah,  you  are  so  different ! "  said  Agnes,  in  a 
low,  awestruck  voice.  **  I  like  to  think  of  heaven, 
but  I  am  afraid  of  God." 

"  But  heaven  is,  I  suppose,  only  a  little  bit  of 
God,"  suggested  Henry  Dilworth. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  the  rest.  I  mean — I  mean," 
she  said,  hesitating  and  flushing,  '*  I  don't  want 
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to  aay  anything  wrong.  Bnt  it  aeems  so  strong, 
doesn't  it,  and  so  cruel — the  rest  of  it,  all  except 
heaven  ?  They  say  even  that  Death  is  an  angel. 
But  how  dreadful  to  have  angels  like  that !  Even 
Longfellow  is  dreadful  sometimes,  though  he  tries 
to  make  things  sound  pleasant.  Do  you  know  the 
next  verse  ? — 

In  the  first  watch  of  the  night, 

Withont  a  signars  sound, 
Out  of  the  sea  m^'steriouBly, 

The  fleet  of  Death  rose  all  around.** 

She  looked  round  her  at  the  dark  water  as  she 
spoke,  and  shivered  with  apprehension. 

**  That's  only  a  poetical  way  of  putting  it,"  said 
her  companion. 

*'Yes.  It's  pretty  to  read  on  shore,  but  not 
here,  at  sea.  No,  I  don't  like  to  think  of  Death 
or  of  God.  But  I  will  think  about  heaven  as  much 
as  ever  I  can.  Thank  you  for  helping  me.  The 
others  are  not  so  kind — about  this  I  mean.  They 
don't  understand." 

For  the  first  time  she  put  out  her  hand  to  shake 
his,  as  she  said  good-bye,  and  some  instinct  of 
reverential  compassion  made  him  raise  his  hat. 

"  I  shall  say  that  verse  over  and  over  to  myself 
when  I  am  feeling  frightened,"  she  said. 

And  she  went  away  comforted  by  her  little 
formula  against  terror,  as  is  the  nun  when  she 
tells  her  beads,  or  the  savage  when  he  propitiates 
his  hideous  little  idol.  Her  primitive  longing  for 
personal  safety  was  wrapped  about  by  mystic 
idealism,  and  she  was  as  profoundly  ignorant  as 
the  rest  of  her  kind  of  the  narrow  selfishness  of 
her  little  bit  of  religion. 

(To  he  continued,) 


ROSES. 


IT  was  but  yesterday  my  hands  were  heaped 
With  roses,  blooming  roses,  red  or  white. 
Sweet  to  the  scent,  most  lovely  to  the  sight : 
I  stood  beside  the  river  there  at  eve 
When  dow-drops  fell,  and  birds  did  softly  grieve. 
When  nature  in  her  sweetest  dreams  was  steeped. 

I  stood  beside  the  river  in  a  dream  : 
A  vision  :  ah  !  a  vision  came  to  me, 
I  heard  the  sobbing  of  the  plaining  sea. 
I  watched  my  life,  come  wandering  o'er  the  mead. 
With  outstretched  hands  :  with  feet  that  seemed 
to  bleed : 

That  seemed — ah  me in  truth  all  did  but  seem. 

The  purple  hills  enshrouded  for  the  night, 
In  raiment  pure,  pale  raiment  of  soft  mist. 
Just  peeped  to  watch  me :  then  as  gently  kissed 
Upon  the  lips :  I  turned  me  to  my  life. 
They  vanisned,  and  then  rose  fierce  sounds  of 
strife. 

And  all  was  hid  in  mist-clouds  dense  and  white. 

Swiftly  the  morning  drew  with  rosy  hand 
Night's  heavy  mystic  curtain  from  the  sky : 
I  saw  my  roses  had  begun  to  die. 
And  one  by  one,  and  lovely  leaf  by  leaf, 
'lliey  led  me  all  alone,  in  mine  own  grief  : 
Then  winter-tide  walked  9oft  across  the  land. 


No  more !  I  have  no  more.   Alone  I  stray 
Where  flowers,  precious  flowers,  were  mine  own ; 
Where  once  fair  summer  s  radiance  amply  shone 
All  gone  before ;  they  float  out  to  the  sea. 
The  river  bears  them  on  unceasingly, 
And  I  alone  wait  for  another  day. 

Then  all  full  swift  I  feel  what  I  have  lost : 

The  roses,  dead  dead  roses,  were  the  souls 

That  met  and  touched  mine  own  :  yet  onward  rolls 

Life's  river,  bearing  them  away ;  and  I 

Look  forward  to  that  hour  when  silently 

I'll  follow  them  beyond  life's  cruel  frost ! 

J.  E.  Pantojt. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
"  OXE  CAN'T  UNDO  OXB'S  LIFE  !  *• 

SHALL  I  confess  that  I  felt  a  certain  jealous 
dislike  of  this  you  n  g  man — whom  I  had  never 
seen,  never  heard  of,  up  to  that  moment — take 
possession  of  me  there  and  then,  on  the  spot? 
1  believe  we  have  all  acted  the  part  of  the  dog 
in  the  manger,  in  our  hearts  at  all  events,  at  one 
time  or  another  in  our  lives. 

He  was  not,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  in  that 
dim  light,  much  to  look  at,  and  there  was  no  great 
difference  between  his  height  and  that  of  Phillis 
herself,  as  she  stood  beside  him ;  but  his  accent  and 
manner  were  an  improvement  upon  her  father'n, 
and  indeed  upon  the  accent  and  manner  of  men  of 
their  grade  generally.  He  offered  us  his  company 
back  to  the  farm,  but  this  Phillis  refused  with  a 
laugh  and  a  toss  of  the  head. 

**  No,  no ;  you  had  better  go  home,  George. 
Mr.  Francis  and  I  can  find  our  way  perfectly  well 
without  you,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  weru 
to  meet  with  as  warm  a  welcome  as  if  we  took 
you." 

**  A  trifle  warmer,  I'll  engage,"  he  returned  good- 
humouredly,  "  or  you  would  fare  but  badly.  I'm 
not  to  have  one  to-night  I  suppose,  PhilP"  he 
added  under  his  voice,  out  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear.    "  Well,  good-night,  and  God  bless  you  I  " 

He  wrun^  her  hand  so  that  she  drew  it  from 
him  with  a  little  cry,  half  of  pain,  half  of  petulance, 
raised  his  cap  as  he  wished  me  good-night,  and 
walked  briskly  off  in  one  direction  as  we  started 
in  the  other. 

**  Well,  Phillis,"  I  said— I  had  always  called  her 
by  her  Christian  name  since  I  first  knew  her  home 
from  her  holidays — "  That  is  what  we  call  a  case, 
1  suppose,  is  it  not?  " 

"  What  is  '  a  case '  ?  "  she  asked  innocently,  lift- 
ing her  blue  eyes  to  mine,  as  she  leant  lightly  on 
my  arm.  "  If  you  mean  ?  " 

*•  That  is  just  it,"  I  replied,  **  I  do  mean : " 

She  laughed  a  little  nervously  and  her  eyes 
dropped. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Francis,  it  is  and  it  is  not,  if  you 
can  understand  that.  It  in  between  him  and  me, 
it  is  not  between  father  and  him.  You  see  father 
is  very  exacting.  He  expects  so  much — more 
than  he  will  ever  get — I  don't  mean  for  himself, 
for  me.   He  forgeU,  you  know,  everybody  does 
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not  see  with  his  eyes,  and  there  is  nobody  coming 
here,  not  that  i  want  anybody — not  anybody 
else — I  am  quite,  quite  content !  But  he  thinks 
— oh !  I  don't  know  what  he  thinks  !  That  Greorge 
is  not  settled  enough  or  steady  enough,  and  does 
not  work  hard  enough.  And  that  I  am  too  young 
»that  I  don't  know  my  own  mind.  But  I  do, 
and  my  mind  is  to  marry  George,  and  I  shalL" 

She  uttered  these  words  so  loud  and  with  such 
a  will  in  them,  that  they  had  scarcely  passed  her 
lips  before  she  herself  Durst  out  laughing  at  the 
tone  she  had  taken. 

But  I  mean  it»  you  know,"  she  said.  I  do 
mean  it,  and  it  is  lietter  always  to  say  what  yon 
mean ;  isn't  it  ?  " 

I  told  her,  of  course,  that  I  would  never  tell 
any  one  to  say  what  they  did  not  mean,  but  that 
there  were  times,  as  my  longer  experience  of  life 
had  taught  me,  when  it  was  wiser  and  better  to 
say  nothing,  and  that  I  thought  such  a  time  had 
come  to  her.  It  was  no  use  her  opposing  herself 
to  her  father — her  will  to  his  will — and  he  was 
right  upon  one  score,  at  all  events :  she  was  very 
young,  and  this  lover  of  hers  was  young,  too. 
They  had  plenty  of  time  before  them — ^he  to  work 
and  she  to  wait ;  and  doubtless,  if  he  had  patience 
to  work  for  her,  and  she  to  wait  for  him,  and  her 
father  saw  it,  the  day  would  come  when  he  would 
relent,  and  everything  would  come  right  without 
rebellion  on  her  part  or  resentment  on  his. 

She  did  not  know,  she  said.  She  had  heard  of 
people  and  read  of  people  wasting  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  waiting.  She  was  young  and  strong, 
and  she  did  not  care  about  money !  His  mother 
would  help  them ;  they  could  make  their  way,  if 
not  in  England,  then  abroad.  Not  that  she  wished 
to  offend  ner  father,  if  he  would  be  reasonable; 
but  what  was  she  to  do  P  He  could  not  expect  her 
to  ffo  on  for  ever  leading  the  life  she  led  now.  It 
had  been  better  in  the  summer  when  she  could  get 
out  and  walk  into  town,  and  see  the  people,  at  all 
events,  if  she  could  not  talk  to  them.  But  now ! 
Yes,  it  was  true  that  she  helped  her  mother  and 
did  her  bit  of  fancy  work,  and  the  day  went ;  but 
was  she  to  let  all  her  life  go  like  that  P  Because 
they  knew  nobody,  and  cAted  to  know  nobody,  was 
she  never  to  see  any  one  or  go  anywhere  P  Did 
not  I  see  that  it  was  very  hard,  and  could  I  blame 
her  that  she  saw  it  and  was  tired  of  it,  and  wanted 
to  get  away  from  it  P 

f  oonld  not  say  that  I  did.  I  could  do  nothing 
but  counsel  her  to  be  patient  and  bear  in  mmd 
that,  dull  as  her  present  life  was,  there  were  worse 
'  things  than  dulness  to  be  encountered  in  the  world 
outside;  and  that  minus  the  money  she  had 
spoken  of  so  disdainfully,  her  position  would,  to 
sa^  the  least  of  it,  not  he  bettered  by  marrying. 
If  it  was  amusement  she  wanted,  how  was  she  to 
get  it  by  that  P   If  it  was  society— 

"  Don't  say  any  more,"  she  exclaimed,  interrupt- 
ing me,  for  I  see  you  don't  understand.  What 
should  I  want  with  society,  when  I  had  him  ?  " 

There  was  not  much  chance  of  my  misunder- 
standing her,  I  thought,  and  I  don't  know  which 
I  felt  sorriest  for— parents  or  child.  They,  with 
the  best  love  of  their  hearts  going  for  so  little ; 
she,  HO  ready  to  sacrifice  the  substance  for  what 
might  only  be  the  shadow,  and  forsake  the  tried 
for  the  untried,  to  stake  her  all  upon  the  one  die ! 
I  did  not  attempt  to  discuss  it  with  her — ^what 
was  the  good  P   But  I  made  out  the  most  I  could 


about  the  young  man,  his  position  and  prospects, 
and  found  that  for  the  last  six  months  he  had 
been  managing  the  farm  adjoining  Merritt's  for 
his  mother ;  but  that  he  was  eager  to  better  himself, 
and  that  his  idea  was  to  set  up  on  his  own  account 
with  the  bit  of  money  his  father  had  left  him.  It 
would  not  be  enough,  Fhillis  added  candidly ;  but 
it  would  go  a  good  way,  and  the  parents  on  bot^ 
sides  could  easily  make  it  up  between  them,  and 
start  them  fair.  Mrs.  Laurence  had  said  she 
would  do  her  part,  but  Merritt  still  held  out,  and 
said  that  Phillis  was  too  young ;  that  a  man  with 
his  way  to  make  in  the  world  should  take  time  to 
see  how  he  did  and  could  make  it,  before  he  asked 
any  woman  to  face  it  with  him — ^and— -well,  I 
suppose,  everything  that  could  be  said  upon  his 
side  of  the  question. 

The  farmer  himself  met  us  at  the  gate,  and  I 
fancied  he  gave  a  suspicious  sort  of  Took  at  his 
daughter,  as  he  welcomed  and  ushered  me  in.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  see  from  his  manner  and 
from  the  girl's,  that  there  was  some  screw  loose 
between  them,  even  had  I  not  heard  as  much. 
They  both  tried  to  be  pleasant,  but  rather  to  me 
than  to  each  other ;  and  the  .light  on  Fhillis*s  face, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  inseparable  from  it  in  tiie 
days  when  I  first  knew  her,  came  and  went  now  as 
fitfully  as  sunshine  in  stormy  weather.  In  her 
mother  there  was  no  such  perceptible  change.  Sad, 
and  silent,  and  subdued  as  I  had  always  seen  her, 
so  she  was  still.  It  was  only  when  she  found 
herself  alone  with  me  for  a  minute,  whilst  Merritt 
went  to  take  his  last  look  round  for  the  night 
(Phillis  also  being  out  of  sight  and  sound),  she 
dropped  for  a  moment  the  mask  she  habitually 
wore,  and  turned  upon  me  the  most  anxious  eyes 
in  the  world. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  almost  gasped  in  the  hurry  and 
excitement  of  her  fear  lest  they  should  come  back 
before  she  had  time  to  ask  or  I  to  answer ;  "  do 
tell  me.  Did  she  speak  to  you  P  Did  she  tell  you  P 
She  is  fond  of  you,  I  know,  and  I  thought  she 
would;  but,  oh!  was  she  veiy  wilful P  Did  she 
talk  as  if  she  would  brave  him  f  She  does  not 
know  him  as  I  do,  and  I  can't  tell  her,  and  she 
would  not  listen  if  I  could!  But  you  were  always 
kind.  And  do  you  speak  to  her— do^ott  warn 
her,  to  do  anything — to  bear  with  anything— 
sooner  than  go  against  his  will  I " 

It  was  not  so  much  what  she  said  as  the  way  in 
which  she  spoke,  which  scared  me  as  I  heard  her 
with  a  sudden  horror  of  the  dimensions  this  ner- 
vousness of  hers  might  one  day  attain  to.  Already 
she  seemed  to  be  half  distraught  with  fear.  Why 
did  not  she — I  could  not  help  asking  her— appeal 
to  her  daughter's  affection  as  well  as  to  her  sense 
of  duty  P  Conjure  her  by  the  love  she  owed  them 
not  to  DC  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  leave  them.P 
"  For  your  sake/'  I  said.   "  If  you  were  to  put 

it  to  her  like  that  " 

She  broke  into  the  dreariest,  most  discordant 
little  laugh  I  ever  heard. 

"  For  my  sake ! "  she  repeated.bitterly.  "  She 
loves  him  more  than  she  loves  me ;  she'd  do  more 
for  him  than  she'd  do  for  me.  And  she  is  so  young, 
you  know,  and  hard  in  some  ways.  She  can't 
make  allowance — the  young  never  can.  She 
blames  me — I  know  she  does — ^in  her  heart— once 
she  said  it — that  the  house  is  not  happier ;  and 
what  am  I  to  do — what  am  I  to  do  P  One  can't 
undo  one's  life.   God  knows  I  wonld  if  I  could  I 
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But  is  sbeto  go  and  spoil  hers,  and  nobody  to  stop 
her  ?    And  if  I  were  to  tell  her  the  truth—" 

She  paused  then  as  suddenly  as  though  she  had 
been  shot.  Words  had  escaped  her  in  her  excite- 
ment she  had  never  intended  to  utter.  What  was 
it,  I  wondered,  she  was  keeping  from  the  girl,  which 
the  girl  ought  to  know  P 

"  Well,"  I  said  deliberately,  "  why  don't  you  tell 
her  the  truth?" 

"  Because  I  cannot,"  she  murmured  piteously, 
turning  her  face  from  me.  "  I  dare  not.  1  could 
sooner  tell  you  than  her.  But  for  God's  sake 
(as  we  heard  Merritt's  footsteps  in  the  passage) 
warn  her !  Say  what  you  like — anything  you  like 
—only  warn  her !  " 

It  was  not  such  an  easy  thing  to  get  speech  of 
Phillis  again  by  herself  before  I  went,  but  next 
morning  I  hung  about  and  watched  my  oppor- 
tunity until  I  did.  I  can  see  her  now  as  I  saw 
her  then — the  tall,  lissom  figure,  the  shapely  head, 
with  its  thick  coils  of  light  brown  hair,  and  its 
dauntless — almost  defiant — carriage;  the  hand- 
some, resolute  face,  which  seemed  so  out  of 
character  with  all  its  surroundings. 

"  Phillia,"  I  said,  "  before  I  go,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  Don*t  let  me  find,  when  I 
come  next  year,  you  have  done  anything  rash— 
anything  you  will  repent  of.  I  don't  say  to  you 
give  him  up.  If  he  cares  for  you,  you  need  not 
do  that ;  but  I  do  say  wait.  You  have  time 
before  you,  and  you  would  not  be  a  happy  woman 
if  you  began  life,  as  you  would  be  begmning  it,  if 
ou  ran  counter  to  your  father's  wishes,  with  a 
reach  of  duty,  and  gratitude,  and  affection.  You 
should  remember,  child,  who  are  your  best  friends. 
You  owe  them  everything,  and  what  have  you  got 
to  give  them  but  the  pleasure  of  your  company  for 
a  time?  They  cant  keep  you  for  ever — that 
nobody  expects  or  thinks  ot.  But,  Phillis,  if  you 
are  wise — if  you  are  as  thoughtful  of  others  as  I 
believe  you  to  be — you  will  let  this  lover  of  yours 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  show  your  father 
what  stuff  he  is  made  ot,  before  matters  go  any 
further  between  you  two.** 

It  was  very  Kind  advice,  she  said,  and  she 
thanked  me  for  giving  it ;  but  I  did  not  know  her 
father.  If  once  he  made  up  his  mind  to  a  thing, 
there  was  no  appeal ;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
against  George  Laurence,  and  against  her  marry- 
ing him.  She  might  wait,  and  persuade  him  to 
wait — she  did  not  say  she  would  not — but  it  would 
come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run.  He  would 
never  give  his  consent,  and  she  should  have  to  run 
the  risk  of  his  never  forgiving  her.    She  did  not 

wish  to  be  undutiful  or  ungrateful,  but  " 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  she  was  in 
love,  and  not  to  be  reasoned  with  in  any  way. 

"  You  must  do  as  you  hke,"  I  said  at  last ;  "  but 
hear  in  mind  one  thing.  Your  father  may  or  may 
not  forgive  you,  but  your  mother  will  break  her 
heart.'* 

"My  mother — about  me?  Shall  I  tell  you 
something  you  don't  know  ?  Father  cares  more 
about  this  little  finger  of  mine  than  she  does  for 
my  whole  body.  No,  no,  Mr.  Francis ;  if  I  break 
anybody's  heart  at  all  by  my  going,  it  will  not  be 
mother's ;  but  I  shall  not  break  any — no  fear. 
There  is  one  I  might  break  by  staying,"  she  added 
softly,  with  a  little  fond  laugh. 

I  could  do  nothing  with  it.  I  could  not  even 
get  her  to  promise  to  take  me  into  her  confi- 


dence before  she  took  any  decisive  step  in  the 
matter. 

"  It  might  be  worth  your  while,"  I  urged.  "  I 
might  have  it  in  my  power  to  help  vou.  Your 
father  likes  me,  I  believe,  after  his  fastion." 

"  That  is  just  it,"  she  said  quickly.  "  And  he 
shall  never  like  you  less,  if  I  can  help  it,  for  coming 
between  him  and  me.  No,  I  >7on't  promise.  I 
might  not  be  able  to  keep  my  word,  and,  please 
Grod,  I  hope  never  to  break  it." 

I  knew,  of  course,  where  she  had  given  her  word, 
and  that  there,  most  assuredly,  she  meant  never  to 
break  it ;  and  I  wished  her  good-by  sadly  enough, 
for  when  two  wills  such  as  hers  and  her  father's 
come  into  collision,  there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
disaster. 

(To  he  contintted,) 


SOME  OLD  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

IN  a  former  paper  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
discourse  on  the  "  Physic  of  our  Forefathers," 
and  to  illustrate  his  remarks  by  frequent  reference 
to  the  Ayscovgh  MS8.,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  present  article 
he  purposes  to  pursue  the  same  subject,  his  chief 
authority  being  a  curious  little  volume  printed  in 
black  letter  and  entitled,  A  Rich  Storehouse,  or 
Treasurie  for  the  Diseased^  wherein  are  many 
approved  Medicines  for  divers  and  sundrie  Dis- 
eases, which  have  beene  long  hidden,  and  not  come 
to  light  before  this  Time.  The  Treasurie  contains 
about  eight  hundred  prescriptions,  and  was  pub- 
lished upwards  of  two  centuries  ago.  The  first 
prescription,  chosen  at  random,  will  be  *'  A  new 
method  to  Cure  the  Ague."  It  is  a  simple  remedy, 
the  virtue  of  which  may^  be  readily  tested,  and 
possesses  a  recommendation  not  often  to  be  found 
m  the  physic  of  our  forefathers — namely,  that 
of  being  entirely  free  from  objection.  Take  a 
"  goodo  quantitie  of  small  daisies  and  boyle  them 
in  a  little  faire  running  water,  and  straine  them, 
and  let  the  patient  drinke  the  juyce  thereof." 
To  cure  a  cold,  "  blowe  poudere  of  primroses  into 
the  nose  through  a  quille."  For  sore  eyes,  "  take 
rotten  apples  and  distill  them  in  a  common  stilla- 
tory,  and  with  the  water  thereof  wash  the  eyes 
often,  and  it  will  both  cleanse  and  clear  the 
sight."  Things  good  for  the  heart  are  "  saffron, 
cloves,  muske,  mirthe,  and  gladnesse."  Things 
"  ill  for  the  heart "  are  "  beans,  pease,  sadnesse, 
anger,  onions,  evil-tidings,  losse  of  friends,  glut- 
tonie,  and  wante."  Amongst  other  prescriptions 
"  to  open  the  pipes  of  the  heart,  being  stopped," 
and  to  comfort  the  heart  that  is  weak,"  may 
be  found  one  that  is  still  frequently  in  request 
for  the  former  purpose,  especially  at  charity 
dinners.  It  is  to  drink  '*  a  pint  of  sacke,"  or,  if 
preferred,  a  pint  of  "  malmsie."  In  the  present 
day  the  liquor  would  doubtless  be  champagne. 
Amongst  other  things  prescribed  as  "good  lor 
the  braines,"  are  "  sage,  camomill,  muske,  sacke, 
or  malmsie,"  [the  last  two  to  be  "  drunken 
measurably,]  to  sleep  measurably,  and  to  hear 
but  little  noyse  of  musicke  or  singers."  Things 
bad  for  the  braines  are  to  sleep  much  after 
eating,  "  gluttonie,"  too  much  wine,  "  corrupt 
ayres,"  cold,  anger,  "  heaviness  of  the  mynde," 
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to  stand  much  bare-head,  to  partake  of  "  over- 
mach  milke/'  garlick,  and  oDions,  and  to  smell  a 
white  rose.   The  "marrowe  of  swyne's  feet"  is 
said  to  be  a  good  cosmetic  for  the  hair,  if  applied 
with  the  juice  of  a  lemoo,  cow's  milk,  and  rose- 
water.   A  salve  of  similar  composition  is  war- 
ranted "to  take  away  the  pimples  and  high 
colour  out  of  one's  face,  and  be  it  never  so  farro 
spent  and  gone,  to  make  one's  face  faire,  clean e, 
and  to  shine ;  "  and,  "  be  he  never  so  pale-faced 
and  wanne,"  to  make  one  "  looke  with  a  faire  and 
good  colour.**    Gout  may  be  cured  by  an  oil 
extracted  from  moles,  *•  which  have  been  potted 
and  buried  for  a  month  by  the  almanacke ; " 
whilst  an  *'  excellent  goode  oyntmente "  for  the 
"  gowt  '*  is  prepared  thus : — "  Take  a  fatte  goose 
and  plucke  her  and  dress  her  as  if  she  should  be 
eaten ;  stuffe  the  belly  of  her  with  three  or  four 
younge  cats,  well  chopped  into  smaile  peces, 
with  a  handful  of  baye  salt ;  put  twenty  snales 
in  alsoe,  and  then  sewe  up  her  belly  again,  and 
roste  her  atte  a  smaile  fire,  and  save  all  the 
drippinge  of  her,  and  keepe  it  for  a  preciouse 
oyntment.**    A  wine  made  of  flint-stones  is 
recommended  as  a  good  drink  for  persons  of  a 
gouty  diathesis.    A  very  valuable  prescription 
for  staunching  "  bloode," when  nothing  wiU  stop 
it,*'  is  to  take  a  toad  and  dry  it  in  the  sun ;  then 
put  it  into  a  linen  bag,  and  hang  the  same  about 
the  neck  of  the  sufferer,  so  that  he  may  touch  the 
breast  on  the  left  side  near  the  heait.   This  is 
warranted  to  *'  staye  all  manner  of  blood  at  the 
mouth,  nose,  wounde,  or  otherwise  whatsoever." 
Much  value  has  always  been  placed  by  our  fore- 
fathers on  the  curative  powers  of  gold,  prepared 
either  medicinally  or  otherwise.   A  drink  which, 
if  not  as  good  as  gold,  at  any  rate  having  gold 
entering  into  its  composition,  is  here  recom- 
mended as  the  best  preservative  against  infection. 
It  might  be  prepared  in  this  manner : — "  Take  a 
pece  of  fine  gold    (presumably  fifteen  carat)  and 
put  into  it  the  juyce  of  lemmons  for  the  space  of 
fonre-and-twentie  houres.  and  put  to  it  a  little 
pouder  of"  angelica-roots  *  (celery),  "mingled  with 
white  wino,  and  let  the  patient  drinke  a  goode 
draught  thereof.'*    "This,**  says  the  learned 
author,  'Ms  a  most  preciouse  drinke,  and  it  is 
muche  to  be  wondered  at  what  help  and  remedie 
some  that  used  this  drinke  have  had  thereby, 
although  it  hath  been  supposed  by  many  learned 
physicians  that  sick  persons  were  past  all  hope 
of  remedie ;  yet,  by  God's  providence,  they  have 
recovered  againe."    The  above  medicine  was 
vouched  for  as  being  a  perfect  protection  against 
any  infection,  even  that  of  the  plague ;  but,  the 
latter  disease  being  acquired,  to  combat  so  dread 
a   complaint  required   a   "most  experienced 
phvsic.     "  Take  a  cocke,  a  chicken,  or  a  pullet 
ana  pull  off  all  the  feathers  cleane  atte  the  taile* 
80  that  the  rumpe  may  be  bare,  and  then  hold 
the  bare  place  to  the  sore,  and  immediately  you 
shall  see  the  cocke,  chicken,  or  puliet,  gape  and 
labour  for  life,  and  in  the  end  it  will  dye ;  then 
take  another  cocke,  chicken,  or  pullet  a«iine,  and 
doe  the  like,  and  if  the  same  dye,  tnen  take 
another,  and  soe  doe  as  aforesaide,  and  let  the 
party  grieved  be  applied  therewith  as  aforesaide 
HO  long  as  any  of  them  doe  dye."   This  will 
infallibly  cure  the  "  greate  sicknesse.*'   The  last- 
mentioned  cure  is  in  its  description  even  worse 
than  the  complaint,  but  the  deeper  one  dives  into 
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this  Treasurie  for  the  Diseased,  the  more  "on 
horrors'  heads  horrors  accumulate ;  "  so,  with  one 
more  quotation  from  the  Storehouse,  this  paper 
may  be  as  well  concluded.  "  It  is  saide  many 
men  have  been  cured  of  the  falling  evil  (epilepsy 
or  falling  sickness)  by  drinking  of  the  ponder  of 
dead  men's  skuUes  burnt.  The  skulle  of  a  dead 
man  whereon  moss  groweth  being  taken  and 
washed  very  cleane,  and  dried  in  an  oven,  and 
then  beaten  to  powder,  will  cure  this  infirmitie, 
although  the  parties  grieved  have  been  troubled 
therewith  many  years  before.  But  this  skulle 
must  be  the  sknlle  of  one  that  hath  been  slaine,  or 
of  one  that  was  hanged,  or  that  came  to  a  sudden 
death,  and  not  the  skulle  of  one  that  dyed  of  any 
sickness,  or  else  by  other  maladies  growing  of 
long  continuance  in  the  head."  The  great  physi- 
cian. Sir  Astley  Cooper,  once,  it  is  reported, 
declared  that  the  science  of  medicine  was  founded 
upon  conjecture,  and  improved  by  murder.  With 
wnat  equal  truth,  indeea,  majr  it  be  said  to  have 
been  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition P 

J.G. 


m  MEMORIAM:  GORDON. 

BY  COriiSON  KEKNAHAN. 

"       HARTOUM  has  fallen! "  When  the  tidings 
J\.   came  ^ 
Men  stared  and  staggered ;  then  with  bated 
breath : 

"  And  what  of  Gordon — ^is  it  life  or  death  P  " 
But  answer  was  there  none.  With  heaving  frame, 
England  arose  to  gaze,  with  eyes  aflame. 

To  where  he  lay  in  the  drear  desert  wild— 

Her  soldier-saint — her  lion-hearted  child, 
But  all  was  silent.   Worn  with  watching,  lame, 
And  eves  tear-blinded,  as  she  knelt  to  claim 

The  help  of  God — his  God  and  hers — one 
morn 

Came  fearful  tidings,  sweeping,  lightning- 
borne, 

Around  the  world  that  echoed  with  his  fame; 
And  women  wept — ^yea,  stem  eyes  gleamed  and 
filled. 

As  the  wild  cry  arose — "The  gallant  Gordon's 
killed!" 

Then  burst  from  British  eyes  the  blinding  tear, 
A  world  was  weeping  for  a  Hero  deaid ; 
A  Soldier- Saint,  a  King  of  men,  he  bled 
For  God,  for  Truth — for  all  that  men  revere— 
And  died  for  England,  who,  in  woe  sincere. 

Now  mourns  him  fallen.   Yet  in  that  bright 
land 

Whereto  he  mounteth  shining  cohorts  stand 
To  crown  him  Victor,  hail  with  clarion  clear : 
And  so  we  leave  him.    While  on  earth  appear 

Such  men  as  Gordon,  faith  and  love*  and 
hope, 

Shall  guide  us  onward,  urge  us  up  the  slope 
That  leads  to  Heaven ;  and  England  need  not  fear 
That  honour,  courage,  truth,  shall  foil  or  flee. 
While  England  boasts  such  gallant  sons  as  he  I 
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MY  BACHELORHOOD,  AND  WHAT 
BECAME  OF  IT. 

BY  GORDON  STABLES,  H.D.>  B.N. 


CHAPTE&  I. 
WBITTEN  A  MONTH  BBPORB  CHBISTMA8. 

I'M  not  a  bachelor.  That  is,  I'm  not  a  bachelor 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  because  I  am 
married,  and  have  a  wee  toddling  family.  But  so 
far  as  doing  for  myself  to  some  considerable  ex- 
tent is  concerned,  I  haye  been  a  bachelor  for  more 
than  a  month.  And  now  1  will  tell  yon  how  it 
happened. 

A  terrible  hollaballoo  got  up  at  the  top  of  the 
stair  one  day  last  autumn — ^tne  stair  is  close  to 
my  study.  Ida  had  ran  away  with  one  of  Harold's 
toys,  Harold  had  followed,  and  inflicted  summary 
justice  on  her,  nsiug  a  wooden  doll  on  her  heao, 
precisely  as  a  Comanche  Indian  uses  a  war-club. 
And  Inez  had  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  it  ended 
by  the  whole  three  tumbling  downstairs  in  aheap. 

"  Ton  ray  word,"  I  roared,  it  is  enough  to  try 
the  temper  of  a  saint  Sarah  !  Jane !  anybody ! 
can't  you  keep  those  children  quiet  ?  " 

Well,  it  was  provoking ;  I'm  an  author  by  pro- 
fession, that  is,  I  make  my  bread  and  the  bairnies' 
bread  by  brain  and  pen.  I  had  just  sat  down  to 
write ;  I  was  concentrating.  I  was  about  to  de- 
scribe a  scene  that  needed  a  little  fine  writing  and 
no  little  pathos,  and  had  just  succeeded,  by  the  aid 
of  my  viohn  and  ^tar,  in  working  myself  into  a 
delightfully  sensitive  mood,  when  the  terrible 
scrimmage  got  up  at  the  stair  top.  Was  it  not 
provoking,  and  the  printer  waiting  for  copy  P 

Even,  my  wife  admitted  that  it  was  provoking, 
when  L  mentioned  the  matter  during  luncheon. 

**  But,"  she  added,  with  one  of  her  most  wifely 
smiles,  "you  were  once  a  child  yourself.  Willie." 

"  Vm  not  quite  prepared  to  deny  it^"  I  replied. 
"  I  ndght  have  been  a  child  myself  once.  A  child 
mind  you,  that  is  one  child,  but,  bother  my  whis- 
kers, I  wasn't  three  or  four,  was  IP  It  is  the 
plnrality  of  the  affliction  I  object  to.  Even  an 
author  might  stand  one  pair  of  legs  running  over- 
head, one  pair  of  lungs  shouting  over  the  bani- 
sters, but  when  it  comes  to  three  or  four  pairs  of 
each,  and  their  owners  all  bounding  downa^rs  in 
a  heap,  a  chaotic  mixture  of  bare  legs,  bare  arms, 
and  distorted  faces,  with  music  to  match,  then — 
pass  the  patotoes,  please.'* 

**Hoigno!"  I  sighed;  "I  sometimes  do  long 
for  a  little  peace.  I'm  all  behind  with  my  printers ; 
three  editors  are  writing  every  day  for  copy,  and 
one  wretch  has  actually  taken  to  telegraph  for  it. 
He  wants  to  prove  the  gravity  of  the  situation  by 
working  the  wires  and  spending  shillings  without 
end.  rd  give  all  the  world  for— another  chop 
please,  thanks." 

"  Do  you  know,'*  I  continued,  "  Td  like  to  own 
an  island  in  the  vasty  deep,  or  a  lodge  in  a  wil- 
derness, or  a  lonely  cave  by  the  sounding  sea,  of 
a  lighthouse.  I  would  like  to  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning  and  fly  nnto — pudding?  Yes,  or 
course." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  my  better  half,  "  that  the 
seriousness  of  your  situation  affects  your  appetite." 
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"  Ah,  dear !  "  I  answered, "  you're  joking  again. 
I  tell  you  it  is  no  joking  matter.   And  there  are 
those  verses  I  promised  to—" 
jRat  tat 

"What  is  it  Sarah?  A  telegram?  Humph. 
Now,  read  this,  dear.  Listen  to  this  melting  lay." 

" '  Do  pra^  send  on  next  chapter.  We  are  quite 
at  a  standstill.' 

**  Why,  my  dear,  an  appeal  like  that  is  enough 
to  draw  tears  from  a  rocking  horse,  it  is  indeed. 
It  is — cheese  P  Yes  Sarah,  a  bit  of  Gorgonzola, 
and  I  say,  Sarah  is  there  any  of  that  celery  left  ? 

"  And  it  isn't  only  the  children,  my  dear,  but  all 
day  long  the  hall  bell  goes  ring-dm^-ring,  and 
the  kitchen  knocker  rat-tat-tat.  If  it  isn't  the 
baker,  it's  the  butcher,  or  the  grocer,  or  fishmonger, 
or  a  man  with  a  box,  or  a  man  with  a  bill.  Why 
don't  you  tell  them  to  only  give  one  knock  ?  Why 
don't  yon  explain  to  them  that  they  needn't  shout 
as  if  the  basement  were  on  fire,  and  there  were 
people  asleep  in  the  attics.  Why  don't  you — 
but  there,  you're  going  to  cry — so  like  a  woman. 
Sarah,  bring  my  pipe ! " 

Old  Boosey  a  neighbour  of  mine  often  pops  in- 
to my  study  of  a  forenoon,  and  I  have  sometimes 
wished  he  wouldn't.  He  comes  in  free-and-easy- 
like by  the  French  window,  throws  himself  into 
my  rocking  chair,  reaches  up  his  hand  and  helps 
himself  to  my  tobacco  pouch  and  lights  up. 

"  Go  on,"  he  says,  "  go  on,  write  away.  Don't 
let  me  interfere  with  your  work,  I  love  industry." 

But  it  does  interfere  with  my  work.  I  don't 
want  a  man  sitting  smoking  at  my  back  when  I'm 
writing,  especially  if  I  am  not  smoking  myself. 

The  morning  aft^r  the  battle  of  the  bairns  at 
the  stair  top,  old  Boosey  dropped  in  as  usual. 

"  No  news,  I  suppose,"  I  said,  by  way  of  saying 
something. 

*•  Well,  no,"  he  replied,  "  nothing  of  importance. 
By-the-by  though.  Miss  Mittson  is  leaving  that 
cottage  on  the  hill  that  you  fancied  last  year." 

'*Is  she?"  I  said,  becoming  suddenly  in- 
terested. 

"Shutting  it  up,"  he  went  on,  "going  away 
for  the  winter  months ;  afraid  to  stay  there  after 
the  recent  burglaries." 

"  By  St.  Thomas  ! "  I  cried  starting  up  "  the 
place  would  suit  me  all  to  pieces.  I'm  glad  you 
looked  in  for  once  in  a  way,  Boosey.  I'll  go  and 
see  the  old  girl  without  a  moment's  delay." 

So  i  did.  I  took  the  foot-path  across  the  field, 
and  in  less  than  half-an-hour  I  was  closeted  with 
Miss  Mittson. 

Yes  she  would  be  pleased  to  let  me  have  the 
cottage,  furnished  as  it  was,  for  the  winter  months. 
Glad  indeed  to  get  a  tenant  who  would  keep  a 
fire  in  it. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  added,  "you  won't  be  afraid  of 
burglars,  but  it  is  90  gloomy  here  after  nightfall." 

"  Bother  the  burglars,  no,"  I  replied,  delighted 
at  my  success,  and  hopes  of  prospective  peace. 
"  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  oz  bur- 
glars. Miss  Mittson,  they  are  quiet  They  don't 
ring  the  bell,  they  don't  knock  at  the  door  loud 
enough  to  wake  the  dead,  and  they  don't  come 
tumbling  down  stairs  all  of  a  heap  when  you  are 
concentrating.  So  I'm  your  tenant.  Miss  Mittson, 
and  very  glad  to  be." 

The  lady  wentawa^  in  a  week,  and  I  took  pos- 
session at  once,  my  servant  lad  was  engaged 
for  a  whote  forenoon  passing  to  an  fro  'twixt  my 
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new  study  and  my  old,  with  barrow-loads  of 
books,  my  violin  and  guitar  cases,  and  last  of  all 
the  cockatoo,  for  Cockie  was  to  be  my  only  com- 
panion at  the  cottage. 

There  is  at  least  one  thing  in  this  world  that 
neither  Baron  Bothschild  nor  Vanderbilt  is  rich 
enough  to  buy,  and  that  is  my  cockatoo.  I  have, 
sometimes  thought  she  is  the  only  being  in  the 
world  who  thoroughly  understands  me.  When  I 
talk  to  her  she  is  attentive,  and  the  remarks  she 
makes  in  reply  are  neat  and  to  the  point.  When 
I  play  slow  airs  on  my  old  Cremona,  Cockie  looks 
as  solemn  as  a  clerk  at  a  vestry  meeting ;  if  I  hit 
o£E  a  hornpipe,  Newcastle  fashion,  Cockie  is  all 
alive  in  a  moment. 

"  Go  it,"  she  cries.  "  Jack's  alive.  Keep  it  np. 
Keep  it  up.   Keep  it  np," 

And  at  last  she  fairly  dances  and  sings  with 
delight. 

For  Cockie  is  no  ordinary  cockatoo. 


CHAFTEB  n. 
WBITTBN  A  MONTH  AFTER  CHBISTMAS. 

Cockie  and  I  are  fairly  settled  down  now  in  single 
blessedness  at  the  Poplars.  N.B. — It  is  called 
the  Poplars— this  cottage  of  Cookie's  and  mine — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  isn't  a  poplar 
tree  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it.  I  note  that 
most  cottages  in  the  country  are  named  according 
to  the  rule  of  contrariety  and  not  according  to 
Cocker. 

But  this  is  a  charmingly  quiet  retired  little  box. 
I  think  that  even  Cockie  feels  that  the  change 
has  done  her  good,  for  she  chatters  and  dances 
constantly.  She  has  my  company  all  day,  and 
she  has  warmth  all  night,  for  the  last  thing  I  do 
before  going  home  is  to  bank  fires,  to  keep  her 
comfortable  till  morning,  and  her  master  return 
to  cheer  her. 

Yes,  nothing  could  beat  the  repose  and  quiet 
that  dwells  for  ever  around  this  bonnie  wee 
cottage.  It  is  a  long  distance  from  any  house, 
and  not  far  from  a  lovely  pine  wood.  To-night, 
as  I  sit  here,  pen  in  hand,  I  can  hear  the  south 
wind  moaning  through  the  trees,  with  a  soughing 
sound  that  some  might  call  dreary,  but  it  minds 
me  of  being  on  the  ocean,  and  I  love  it. 

It  must  have  been  a  hermit  who  built  this  cot, 
for  there  is  not  even  a  road  to  it,  only  a  tiny  foot- 
path, so  no  one  ever  passes  the  window,  and 
the  noise  of  wheels  never  fails  on  my  ear,  nor 
shouts  of  itinerant  vendors  of  wares.  Even  tramps 
never  come  near  it,  perhaps  they  are  too  lazy, 
or  probably  they  deem  it  deserted.  Old  Boosey 
called  once;  but  Boosey  is  very  fat  and  large, 
and  doesn't  like  a  footpath.  Besides,  I  wouldn't 
let  him  smoke  owing  to  Miss  Mittson's  cnrtains. 
So,  on  the  whole,  I  don't  think  Boosey  will  come 
back. 

There  is  a  nice  garden  surrounding  my  cottage, 
a  rose  lawn  in  front  of  the  French  window  of  the 
room  were  I  write,  while  beyond  that,  is  a  some- 
what melancholy  looking  meadow,  with  a  some- 
what melancholy  looking  horse  in  it.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  age  of  that  horse,  but  he  appears 
to  me  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  It  also 
up[)cars  to  me  that  he  was  left  there  and  forgotten 


by  some  one  long  long  ago,  and  that  he  will  never 
be  come  for,  and  that  he  knows  it.  He  stands 
leaning  over  my  railing  and  looking  at  the 
cabbages,  sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and 
the  prevailing  expression  of  his  countenance  is 
sorrow,  blended  with  pensive  meditation.  I  fre- 
quently give  him  a  cabbage,  and  he  sighs  his 
gratitude. 

There  is  a  hare  that  often  comes  out  of  the 
wood  and  sits  down  in  the  meadow  to  wash  its 
face ;  there  is  a  cock-robin  who  sings  to  us  on  the 
gate,  and  cheekie  sparrows  who  come  to  pick  up 
the  seeds  that  have  been  thrown  out  of  Cockie's 
cage-drawer,  and  a  bonnie  brown  weasel  that 
comes  every  fine  forenoon,  and  standing  on  its 
hind  legs  close  to  the  window,  stares  in  at  us. 

I  leave  home  at  eight  in  the  morning,  riding  as 
far  as  I  can  ride  on  my  'cycle,  trundle  the  machine 
up  through  the  meadow,  enter  my  cottage,  and 
am  duly  saluted  by  Cockie  with  as  much  joy  and 
excitement,  as  if  I  had  newly  returned  from  a  six 
months'  cruise.  Then  I  light  my  fire,  wash  my 
hands  and  settle  down  to  work.  At  twelve 
o'clock,  Cockie  and  I  have  cocoatina;  I  go  home 
to  lunch  at  one,  back  at  two ;  Cockie  and  I  have 
tea  at  five.  Of  course,  we  make  our  own  tea 
and  cocoa,  that  is  the  beauty  of  being  a  bachelor. 
We  don't  want  servants  pottering  around  us,  it  is 
a  glorious  thing — ^the  adjective  **  glorious  **  is  not 
a  whit  too  strong — to  be  independent 

When  I  finally  close  the  shutters  and  depart, 
Cockie  says  "  Poor  Polly ! "  with  most  melting 
emphasis  on  the  *^poor" 

The  human  being  who  formerly  occupied  the 
cottage,  and  who  probably  built  it,  might  have 
been  a  hermit,  but  there  is  certainly  nothing  of 
the  hermitary  about  it  now,  inside  at  all  events, 
for  our  Miss  Mittson's  furniture  and  fittings,  from 
ceiling  to  door,  from  curtains  to  carpet,  from  the 
brackets  with  their  vases  to  the  fender  with  its 
fire  irons,  all  are  in  the  best  of  taste.  And  if  you 
judged  of  MissMittson  herself  from  her  room,  you 
would  not  be  far  wrong. 

The  kitchen  is  a  sight  in  itself.  There  are  so 
many  knick-knacks  that  I  do  not  know  the  names 
of,  and  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
Perhaps  if  I  did  the  reader  would  say  it  was  only 
a  very  ordinary  kitchen  after  all.  Perhaps  the 
reader  would  be  right,  but  men«  and  especially 
sailor  men,  are  not  much  used  to  kitchens ;  hence 
everything  to  me  is  fresh.  For  instance,  that 
wonderful  httle  brasH  lamp,  into  which  you  pour 
a  little  paraffin  and  can  t  see  anything  of  the 
paraffin  after  you  have  poured  it  in.  But  it  bums 
all  the  same,  with  a  feeble  smoky  flame,  and  you 
surround  it  with  a  glass,  which  looks  like  a 
tumbler  minus  a  bottom ;  this  is  no  doubt  for  fear 
of  a  spark.  Then  in  the  kitchen  there  are 
mysterious  looking  pepper-boxes,  and  mysterious 
cofEce-pots,  and  kettles,  and  brushes,  and  pans, 
and  a  mysterious  boot-jack,  that  goes  by  clock- 
work after  you  wind  it  up — no,  it  is  a  roasting' 
jack,  or  a  spit,  or  something;  never  mind,  there  it 
is,  and  you  can't  alter  it.  But  everything  in  the 
kitchen  is  so  clean  ;  the  dresser  is  as  white  as  a 
ship^s  quarterdeck,  the  sink  itself  like  marble,  the 
hearth -stone  like  snow,  and  the  flat-topped  fender 
is  surely  made  of  polished  silver. 

And  if  you  judged  of  Miss  Mittson  herself  by 
her  kitchen,  you  would  not  be  far  wrong. 

Now  I'll  toll  you,  ladies,  what  I  can  do—and  I 
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timed  myself  doing  it — I  can  lay  my  fire  and 
light  it,  and  trim  my  paraffin  lamp,  all  within 
four  and  a  half  minutes ;  from  which  I  infer  that 
I  am  rather  a  clever  fellow.  It  isn't  everybody 
who  can  clean  the  glass  of  a  paraffin  lamp.  You 
do  it  when  it  is  cold,  and  you  can  use  the  kitchen 
poker  to  shove  the  rag  in,  or  you  can  use  a  carving 
fork,  but  it  is  as  well  to  wash  the  fork  before  using 
it  for  anything  else. 

Before  Miss  Mittson  went  away,  she  gave  verbal 
expression  to  a  few  of  her  hopes.  They  were  as 
follows — to  icit :  she  hoped  I  would  always  keep 
the  garden  gate  shut,  because  the  old  horse  had  got 
in  once  and  crunched  the  flowers,  ate  the  greens, 
and  rolled  in  the  strawberry  bed;  she  hoped  I 
would  always  lock  the  door  when  I  left  at  night ; 
she  hoped  I  wouldn't  spill  the  red  ink  on  the 
drugget — what  is  a  drugget  I  wonder  P^and 
finally,  she  hoped  I  wouldn't  knock  over  the  lamp 
and  hre  the  house.  I  hope  I  won't  either,  but  if 
I  do,  I'll  jump  out  at  the  French  window  with 
Cookie's  cage,  first  thing. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  got  on  wonderfully  well 
as  a  bachelor,  and  I  have  picked  up  a  few  wrinkles 
about  household  management  that  are  worth  re- 
membering. 

Fire  lighting  was  a  bother  at  first.  I  once  used 
a  round  barrel-Uke  morsel  of  pumice-stone,  which 
I  got  through  an  advertisement.  You  are  supposed 
to  dip  it  in  paraffin  and  it  will  go  on  lighting  fires 
for  a  hundred  years  without  soiling  the  fingers.  I 
used  it  once  just,  and  I  daresay  it  went  up  the 
chimney — anyhow  I  saw  no  more  of  it.  The  fire- 
lighters I  now  use  are  cakes,  apparently  composed 
of  saw-dust)  pitch,  and  the  parings  of  strengthen- 
ing plasters.   But  thev  do  their  dutv. 

I  found  a  funny  little  brush  in  Miss  Mittson's 
kitchen,  with  a  handle  to  it,  fiat,  like  a  canoe- 
paddle,  with  hair  on  one  side.  I've  seen  our  Sarah 
touch  up  the  bars  of  the  grate  with  just  such 
another  brush,  and  it  left  them  so  tidy.  I  tried 
that  trick,  but  I  burned  half  the  hair  out  of  the 
brush  and  made  Cockie  cough.  There  is  some  skill 
required  in  using  it  I  suppose. 

The  ash-pan.  I  know  it  is  called  the  ash-pan. 
It  stands  under  the  grate  and  keeps  things  tidy. 
It  is  a  first-rate  arrangement  and  holds  a  lot.  It 
wants  emptying  though,  about  once  a  week.  I 
went  out  through  the  French  window  with  it  the 
first  time.  Boreas  was  blowing.  Boreas  caught 
the  contents  of  the  ash-pan  before  I  could  wriggle 
out.  I  was  nearly  chokea.  The  Sahara  was  nothing 
to  it.  This  coniret&tnps  did  not  improve  my 
appearance,  nor  my  temper— nor  the  carpet.  Next 
time  I  took  more  care.  I  went  out  through  the 
back  door,  threw  the  business  upside  down  on  the 
dustheap,  and  ran  oft  till  the  storm  blew  over. 
Oh  !  yes,  it  is  a  capital  thing  an  ash-pan,  and  if 
you  capsize  it  deftly  you  feel  happy,  then,  if  in 
merry  mood,  you  can  use  it  as  a  tambourine  while 
you  march  indoors  aeain. 

There  is  a  shovel  that  looks  like  a  sieve  in  Miss 
Mittson 's  kitchen.  I  knew  what  that  was  as  soon 
as  I  saw  it.  It  was  for  sifting  and  saving  the 
cinders.  There  is  nothing  like  economy  in  house- 
hold matters.  **Why,"  I  said  to  myself, "  shouldn't 
I  sift  and  save  the  cinders  P  "  I  took  the  sieve- 
like  shovel  into  the  drawing-room  and  at  once  com- 
menced operations  in  the  ash-pan.  But  I  didn't  save 
many  cinders,  and  I  don't  think  the  dust  improved 
the  f omiture,  for  the  keys  gf  the  piano  afterwards 


made  my  fingers  quite  black ;  and  before  I  could 
see  my  face  in  the  looking-glass  I  had  to  clear  a 
hole.  I  suppose  there  is  an  art  even  in  cinder 
sifting. 

'When  a  fire  is  kept  up  all  day  in  a  drawing- 
room  I  find  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  tidy  up  the 
fireside.  This  is  another  operation  that  requires 
some  skill,  not  tfi  say  tact.  However,  with  a  good 
ash-pan  the  labour  isconsiderably  lessened,  because 
you  can  brush  dust  and  ashes  in  under  for  a  whole 
week,  and  no  one  is  any  the  wiser.  The  inventor 
of  the  ash-pan  ought  to  have  a  wooden  monument. 
The  heartnrug  wants  seeing  to,  say  once  a  fort- 
night. The  easiest  way  to  see  to  it,  I  find,  is  to 
roll  it  up  like  a  school-map,  escape  with  it  through 
the  French  window,  and  beat  it  against  the  iron 
railing. 

The  blinds  in  my  drawing-room  window  annoyed 
me  considerably  at  first.  They  are  those  patent 
businesses  that  move  on  spring  rollers,  and  you 
never  can  be  sure  of  them.  They  have  a  mind  of 
their  own.  Probably,  when  you  have  drawn  them 
down  for  the  night  and  all  is  quiet  and  still— click 
— up  goes  the  centre  one  to  the  very  top,  and  if  it 
be  dark  you  can't  help  fancying  there  is  a  face  out 
on  the  lawn  staring  in  at  you.  I  have  rolled  mine 
up  and  stowed  them  away  under  the  sofa,  where 
Miss  Mittson  will  find  them  on  her  return. 

Did  bachelors  who  have  done  for  themselves,  ever 
notice  a  disagreeable  trick  that  some  pairs  of  tongs 
have  of  plaiting  their  legs  and  feet,  and  refusing 
to  move  them  either  way  at  the  moment  they  are 
most  wanted.  It  is  caused  by  luxation  of  their 
pelvic  joints.  Miss  Mittson's  drawing-room  tongs 
often  go  like  that,  especially  when  a  morsel  of 
live  coal  jumps  out  of  the  fire  and  alights  on  thu 
beautiful  hearthrug — which  it  does  not  improve. 

Talking  about  the  tongs  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
pokor.  I  lost  mine  for  ten  whole  days.  What  a 
funny  thing  to  lose !  I'm  a  little  absent-minded 
when  thinking,  so  there  was  no  saying  where  it 
might  or  mightn't  turn  up ;  I  looked  for  it  in  the 
parlour  and  in  the  passage,  all  over  the  kitchen, 
and  among  the  coals  in  the  cellar.  No,  it  wasn't 
anywhere  there.  I  might  have  put  it  behind  the 
drawing-room  looking-glass,  but  I  hadn't ;  it 
might  have  fallen  down  behind  the  piano,  but  it 
hadn't.  Nor  it  wasn't  at  the  back  of  the  chiffo- 
nier, nor  under  the  sofa,  nor  in  any  of  the  drawers. 
Neither  had  I  abstractedly  taken  it  out  of  doors 
to  stake  chrysanthemums.  Finally  I  gave  it  up ; 
it  was  lost,  like  Lucy  Gray,  so  I  had  to  use  a  toe 
of  the  tongs  to  poke  the  fire.  But,  lo  and  behold ! 
when  it  became  necessary  one  day  to  "  make  a 
clean  fireside,"  I  found  the  poker  right  enough 
and  snug  enough  in  under  tlie  bulwarks  of  the 
fender. 

One  day,  in  another  moment  of  forgetfulness,  I 
forgot  my  latch-key,  that  is,  I  left  it  inside,  and, 
slamming  the  door,  locked  myself  out.  This  neces- 
sitated mo  climbing  up  by  a  spout  over  the  water- 
butt,  crawling  along  the  roof  of  the  scullery,  and 

fettiug  in  through  the  gable  window.  As  I  did  so 
noticed  a  tall  tramp-looking  man  in  the  wood 
leaning  against  a  tree  and  watching  me.  I  noticed 
that  he  had  a  most  villainous-looking  face,  and 
that  at  his  feet  lay  one  of  those  straw  bags  that 
workmen  carry  their  tools  in. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  I  said  to  myself, "  he  is  gathering 
acorns  and  fir-cones,  no  doubt,  to  malce  rustic 
picture-frames  of, 
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But  the  poor  felbw  was  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind. 


cnAPTER  in. 


WBRTEN  IN  BED. 


I'm  not  at  the  Poplars  now.  My  bachelorhood  is 
ended.  I  am  at  home  in  own  house,  and  in 
bed.  I  have  been  ill — ^yery  ill.  But  I  am  con- 
▼alescent  at  last,  though  my  head  is  still  ban- 
daged and  painful  at  times.  Gockio  is  in  his  cage 
yonder  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  perched  on  one 
leg  in  a  meditative  mood ;  on  the  hearth-rug^lies 
an  immense  dog  of  the  boar-hound  or  Great  Dane 
breed.  He  is  watching  me  with  one  eye,  but  seems 
asleep  with  the  other. 

My  window  is  wide  open  and  the  soft  spring 
air  steals  in  and  refreshes  me,  bringing  with  it  the 
odonr  of  flowers  and  the  song  of  birds,  and  hope 
and  health,  and  happiness— that  strange  dreamy 
contented  feeling,  which  only  those  who  nave  been 
really  ill  and  are  coming  back  again  to  newness 
of  life  ever  enjoy. 

I  do  not  long  for  loneliness  now  as  I  used  to. 
even  the  voices  of  the  children  at  play  are  music 
to  me,  and  I'm  rather  delighted  than  other- 
wise, when  Boosey  comes  in  and  sits  down  and 
reads  the  paper  to  me  or  talks. 

The  Goat-and-Bells  is  a  rustic  little  beer-honse 
on  the  outskirts  of  our  village.  Its  great  kitchen 
does  duty  for  parlour  and  tap-room  as  well.  It 
has  one  lon^  wooden  table,  and  one  long  wooden 
dais ;  on  wmter  evenings,  a  roaring  fire  burns  in 
the  grate  and  glimpses  of  the  cheerful  blaze  may 
be  caught  through  the  half  open  door  by  people 
passing  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness.  These  and 
the  sight  of  the  landlord  himself,  seated  quietly 
smoking  in  his  high  but  hard-backed  arm-chair, 
with  a  mug  of  ale  on  the  mantel-piece,  lure  many 
a  one  inside  who  has  two-pence  to  spend. 

One  evening  there  entered  and  seated  himself 
on  the  dais,  near  the  fire,  a  tall  and  by  no  means 
a  handsome  tramp.  He  threw  down  his  basket 
between  his  feet,  and  iron  tools  could  be  heard 
rattling  therein.  The  landlord  bustled  away  to 
get  the  beer,  and  the  funnel-shaped  apparatus  to 
heat  it  in,  while  the  tramp  bent  over  the  blaze, 
and  extended  his  fingers  to  warm  them. 

"  On  the  road,  measter  P  "  said  the  landlord  re- 
seating himself,  and  taking  up  his  pipe. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  tramp  ^eing  him  furtively, 
"  I'm  a  looking  for  work.  Hard  times  these  for 
poor  tradesmen." 

"  So  they  be,"  assented  the  landlord  so  they 
be,  you're ;  a  tailor,  aren't  you  ?  Ah !  I  thought 
so  from  the  looks  o*  them  long  fingers  o'  yourn." 

"  Have  a  drop  with  me,"  said  the  tramp  after 
a  pause. 

''Thank  'ee,"  the  landlord  said,  and  he  then 
waxed  more  cheerful  and  communicative. 

"  Much  work  about  this  village  ?  "  the  tramp 
inquired. 

'•  Not  a  very  much,"  was  the  answer,  *'  not  a 
very  much.  Bless  ye,  the  good  folks  all  go  away 
afore  winter  cumes  on." 

"  Ah !  do  they  ?  Shut  their  houses  up,  I  dare 
say?" 

"tXo,  not  much  either.  Leaves  some  old  woman 


in  them.  But  they  takes  away  their  walliables, 
they  does.   He!  he!" 

"  Humph ! "  grunted  the  tramp.  "  Pretty  little 
cottage  tnat  is,  now,  up  at  the  woodside.  Anv 
chance  of  a  bit  of  gardening  to  be  got  there.  Eh  P  " 

"  Bless  ye,  no.  Bless  ye,  no.  Only  one  gentle- 
man there." 

Only  one,  eh  P  Well  I  passed  down  that  way 
to-night.  Heard  people  talking  mside.  Keeps 
company  I  suppose  P  " 

'*  IJot  he.  Ha !  ha !  only  his  old  cockatoo.  He 
bees  an  author  kind  o*  chap.  Writes  books  and 
such." 

*'BichP" 

*•  Wonderful !  All  authors,  they  tell  me,  are- 
Make  money  as  fast  as  wink  they  does,  and  hardly 
knows  o*  the  getting  o' it.  It's  lucky  bein' bom 
wi'  brains." 

"That's  so"  said  the  tramp,  who  forthwith 
took  to  studying  the  fire  again. 

•  ♦  #  ♦ 

Dogs  know  a  deal  more  than  we  give  them 
credit  for.  Most  people  who  understand  these 
animals  will  admit  this ;  but  I  have  sometimes 
been  half  inclined  to  believe  they — or  some  of  them 
at  least— are  gifted  with  a  kind  of  second  sight 
When  I  left  home  that  day  for  my  bachelor 
chambers  in  the  lonely  cottage,  Kaiser,  my  splendid 
Dane,  was  standing  at  the  gate,  and  I  could  not 
help  pausing  to  admire  his  oeautiful  proportions. 
All  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  a  greyhound  has 
Kaiser ;  all  the  strength  and  muscle  of  a  mastiff. 

But  Kaiser  was  not  there  to  be  admired.  He 
gave  me  distinctly  to  understand  that  he  meant  to 
accompany  me  to  the  cottage. 

"  No,  Kaiser,  no,"  I  reasoned,  *'  it  cannot  be. 
Much  though  I  and  Cockle  would  appreciate  your 
company  we  may  not  have  it.  Miss  Mittson's 
carpet  must  be  treated  with  couitesy.  Your  feet 
are  large,  and  the  path  is  muddy ;  Kaiser,  you 
cannot  come." 

Kaiser's  face  fell,  his  ears  dropped,  and  his 
steel-grey  eyes  were  filled  with  sorrow.  But  he 
did  not  attempt  to  disobey,  only,  when  I  looked 
back  before  turning  the  distant  comer,  the  dog 
still  stood  at  the  gate  gazing  after  me.  He  was 
thinkinp^  I  might  probably  relent  and  whistle; 
but  I  did  not.  What  pain  and  suffering  my  doing 
so  would  have  saved  me ! 

The  day  was  an  unusually  dark  one,  and  wore 
early  to  a  close.  Then  drops  of  rain  began  to 
patter  against  the  big  panes  in  the  French  win- 
dow of  the  little  cottage,  and  I  could  see  the  ^ant 
pine  trees  nodding  their  black  heads  in  the  rising 
Dreeze. 

I  like  to  muse  and  think  a  little  in  the  qniet 
twilight — 'twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk — 
especially  if  I  have  anythins  pleasant  to  think 
about.  But  the  moaning  of  tne  wind  through  the 
chinks  of  the  casement  induced  in  my  mind  a  kind 
of  melancholy  to-night,  which,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  some,  I  rather  fostered  than  attempted  to 
banish.  The  fact  is,  I  was  about  to  write  a 
chapter  of  a  sea  tale,  in  which  some  pathos  was 
needed,  and  one  must  feel  to  write  well. 

So  I  sat  in  my  easy-chair,  without  lighting  my 
lamp  until  it  was  almost  quite  dark. 

Presently  I  started ;  I  felt  almost  sure  a  form 
passed  the  window,  that  a  white  face  had  looked 
in  at  me.  "  Fancy,  fancy,  all  fanc^,"  I  said  half 
aloud.   I  picked  up  a  morsel  of  guitar  string  and 
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threw  it  on  the  firo.  It  looked  like  a  tiny  snake 
wriggling  and  leaping  among  the  coals.  I  took 
Tip  the  guitar  itself  and  let  my  fingers  wander 
listlessly  over  the  strings,  touching  them  so  softly 
that  they  seemed  to  sigh  ont  the  plaintive  old- 
world  Scotch  airs  I  playeid, 

Soon  after  my  head  was  bent  over  my  paper ;  I 
was  in  the  mood,  and  bnsy,  busy  writing.  But 
more  than  once  that  evening  as  I  looked  towards 
the  window,  the  panes  of  which  looked  black  with 
the  darkness  without,  I  thought  I  saw  that  white 
fa.ce  again.  I  felt  then  sufficiently  nervous  to 
wish  that  I  had  not  stowed  away  the  whole  of 
Miss  Kittson's  window- blinds,  bad  and  all  though 
they  were. 

I  went  on  writing,  never  heeding  the  time,  un- 
til I  had  finished  my  chapter. 

It  was  long  past  nine,  and  my  wife  would  be 
getting  anxious. 

Presently,  however,  the  moon  would  rise,  and  I 
would  have  light  to  go  homo. 

I  still  had  to  look  for  a  verse  as  a  heading  for 
my  chapter,  and  so  spent  minutes  rnmma^ng 
among  my  poets.  None  would  suggest  anything, 
then  I  went  to  Miss  Mittson's  music  stand  and 
pulled  forth  some  old  songs.  Ha !  here  it  was, 
the  very  thing,  and  I  must  sit  down  before  the 
piano  and  sing  it.  A  bonnie  old  poem  by  Tom 
Moore, 

Ask  of  the  sailor  youth,  when  far 

His  light  bark  lx>unds  o*er  ocean's  foam, 
What  charms  him  most  when  evening  star 

Smiles  o'er  the  wave  ? — to  dream  of  home. 
Fond  thoughts  of  absent  friends  and  loves 

At  that  sweet  hour  around  him  come, 
His  heart's  best  joy  where'er  he  roves. 

That  dream  of  home^  that  dream  of  hom^^ 

The  cockatoo  screamed  suddenly  and  in  terror. 
I  started  up  only  to  find  myself  confronted  by  a 
roan  armed  with  an  axe,  the  self-same  villainous  mce 
I  had  seen  in  the  wood.  I  started  up  only  to  be 
felled  with  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head.  It 
was  a  murderous  blow  dealt  with  murderous  in- 
tent. 

I  reeled  and  fell,  my  elbow  striking  against  the 
piano  keys  and  evolving  a  discordant  crash.  But 
a  louder  crash  followed — ^the  crash  of  breaking 
glass,  and  I  saw  my  noble  Kaiser  spring  in  through 
the  window  like  a  great  wild  wolf,  throttle  and 
floor  my  aa8ailant--th6n— all  was  a  blank  with 
me  for  a  time. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness,  the  noble  dog 
was  licking  my  face,  but  the  tramp  was  gone.  In 
his  anxiety  about  me,  I  suppose.  Kaiser  had  per- 
mitted him  to  escape,  but  the  fellow  must  have 
been  severely  torn.  He  was  traced  next  day  all 
through  the  wood  by  a  trail  of  blood,  and  at  one 
place  he  must  have  sunk  to  the  ground  and  lain 
for  some  time,  for  here  beneath  a  tree,  where  the 
ground  was  deeply  bedded  with  withered  pine- 
needles,  there  was  quite  a  laige  pool. 

But  the  tramp  was  never  found. 

"Dear  old  Kaiser,  come  and  let  me  pat 
you." 

But  for  all  l^at,  and  for  all  this,  Miss  Mittson's 
cottage  is  a  dear  little  house,  and  sweetly  ^uiet, 
and  I  really  mean  to  take  it  again  next  winter, 
but  after  nightfall  Kaiser  shall  lie  in  the  rustic 
porch,  and  on  my  table  cheek-by- jowl  with  my  ink- 
stand shall  be— my  revolver. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THB  PHOTOORAPn. 

IT  may  save  time  here  to  say  at  once  that  Mr. 
James  was  successful  in  his  inquiries;  not 
immediatelv,  for,  as  it  turned  oat.  Mr.  Lewis 
MoSat  had  gone  abroad,  first  to  Australia  and 
thence  to  the  Gape,  where  he  was  residing  at 
some  mining  place  up  the  country,  when  he 
happened  to  come  across  a  newspaper  containing 
one  of  Mr.  James's  advertisements,  and  answered 
it  at  once  in  a  letter  in  which  he  enclosed  full  cre- 
dentials as  to  his  identity  with  the  person  wanted. 

A  great  deal  of  correspondence  ensued ;  and 
when  Mr.  Moffat,  who  was  speedily  ascertained  to 
be  neither  married  nor  engaged,  came  to  know  the 
terms  of  his  uncle's  will,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  of  this  correspondence  should  include  me; 
and  I  think  it  says  something  for  the  nnromantic 
and  practical  side  of  our  cnaracters  that  two 
young  people,  situated  as  we  were,  should  have 
been  able  to  interchange  perfectly  friendly  and 
unconstrained  letters  with  one  another  notwith- 
standing the  uncertain  and  peculiar  relations 
between  us.  Even  mother,  who  began  by  con- 
tinually adjuring  me  "not  to  set  myself  against 
him,''  held  up  her  hands  and  declared  that  the 
boys  and  girls  now-a-davs  were  so  much  more 
cool  and  sensible  than  they  were  in  her  youth 
that  she  didn't  know  what  the  world  was  coming 
to ;  while  Lucy  shook  her  golden  head  plaintively 
and  said  it  was  all  wrong  altogether,  and  she 
didn't  approve  of  it  a  bit.  In  every  story  she  had 
ever  road,  where  the  heroine  became  suddenly  en- 
riched on  condition  of  marrying  some  one  unknown, 
she  was  sure  either  to  be  already  engaged  to  some 
deserving  youth  in  poor  circumstances,  and  with  a 
mystery  attaching  to  him,  to  whom,  renouncing 
all  her  golden  prospects,  she  vowed  eternal  fidelity 
only  to  find  out  that  he  was  himself  the  unknown 
heir  in  question ;  or  else  her  sensitive  feelings  were 
so  outraged  by  the  mere  terms  of  the  will  that,  not 
content  with  at  once  repudiating  money  and  lover 
together,  she  thought  it  necessary  to  engage  her- 
seUf  as  kitchen-maid  to  the  latter,  falling  des- 
perately in  love  with  him  as  soon  as  possible  after- 
wards, and  receiving  the  offer  of  his  hand  and 
heart  in  that  menial  capacity. 

"  In  either  case  they  marry.  I'm  afraid  that 
is  a  sine  qud  non**  sighed  Lucy ;  " but  at  least 
they  do  it  gracefully ;  forced  into  it,  as  it  were, 
and  against  their  wills.  They  don't  discuss  it  as 
calmly  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  accepting  or 
refusing  a  second  help  of  meat ;  or  sit  down  and 
write  to  each  other  letters  like  these  : — 

"  *  My  dear  Miss  Luscombe, — I  don't  doubt 
you're  a  very  nice  young  woman  in  your  way ; 
but  I  can't  come  home  Xo  look  at  you  just  yet, 
bsing  more  pleasantly  en&^a^ed  with  seemg  after 
a  delightful  mine,  fnll  of  silver  and  gold,  which 
my  less  than  delightful  fellow-miners  are  always 
trying  to  make  free  with  whenever  my  back  is 
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turned.  Please,  therefore,  to  keep  yonrself  on 
hand,  and  wait  patiently  for  me,  till  I  nave  leianre 
to  put  in  an  appearance/  Or — 

"  •  My  dear  Mr.  Moffat,— Pray  don't  hurry  your- 
self. No  doubt  you  are  very  nice  also ;  but  I 
have  never  met  a  man  yet  whom  I  liked  better 
than  £000  a-year;  and,  thanks  to  the  elastic 
wording  of  the  will,  I  fancy  you  will  easily  be 
induced  to  spare  me  that,  even  if  I  have  to  leave 
you  the  remainder. 

"  *  P.S. — I  am  eight-and-twenty,  shamelessly  im- 
moral as  regards  "  tipping  "  beggar  children,  and 
my  grandfather  was  gouty.' " 

Now,  of  course  all  this  was  very  absurd  of 
Lucy,  for,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  no  sucb  letters 
as  tnese  ever  passed  between  Louis  Moffat  and 
myself ;  and  in  truth,  as  to  his,  I  must  frankly 
own  that  I  thought  them  very  sensible  and 
sincere,  and  felt  pleasantly  towards  him  from 
the  first  moment  of  reading  them.  He  made  no 
pretence  of  thinking  lightly  of  the  fortune  which 
(owing  to  his  quarrel  with  his  uncle)  he  owned 
he  never  expected  to  come  to  him;  but  he  had 
of  late  become  the  part-owner  of  a  silver-mine, 
which  at  the  present  moment  was  promising 
better  than  it  had  ever  done  before;  and  if  he 
were  to  come  to  England  before  securing  some 
suitable  person  to  watch  over  his  interests,  the 
loss  to  him  might  be  a  heavier  one  than  even 
£500  a-year  (should  an  unlucky  fate  leave  him 
thai  share  of  the  fortune)  could  atone  for. 

**  But,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  wrote,  "  I  don't 
at  all  want  to  drive  Miss  Luscombe  into  refusing 
me  without  appeal.  That  she  is  much  too  good 
for  me,  I  am  ready  to  believe ;  for  I  have  led  a 
rough  sort  of  life  since  I  was  cut  adrift  from 
my  home  moorings,  and  am  not  much  of  a  lady's 
man  at  best;  while  the  very  fact  of  her  having 
managed  to  stand  my  uncle's  tyranny  for  two 
years,  and  yet  win  his  respect,  snows  her  to  be 
nobler-minded  and  sweeter-tempered  than  the 
generality  of  her  sex,  and  more  likely  to  make 
him  who  wins  her  a  happy  man.  If  L  stand  any 
chance  at  all  of  being  tnat  individual,  I  think 
it  could  only  be  by  earning  her  good  opinion  as  a 
friend  before  obtruding  myself  on  her  as  a  lover ; 
and  therefore  I  am  the  more  averse  to  hurrying 
matters  in  any  way.  Will  you  represent  this  to 
her,  and  ask  her  to  take  possession  at  the  Manor 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate  ?  I  suppose  I  may  not 
write  to  her  myself  ?  "  And  then,  in  a  postscript, 
he  said  how  much  he  wished  Mr.  James  could  get, 
"  by  hook  or  crook,"  a  photograph  of  me,  and  send 
it  to  him.  Mr.  James  forwarded  the  letter  to  me, 
and  in  return  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Moffat  myself,  en- 
closing him  the  photograph  he  asked  for,  "in 
exchange  for  one  of  himself,"  and  telling  him 
that  I  thought  it  only  natural  that  friends 
(which  I  hoped  we  might  ba  in  any  case)  should 
like  to  know  how  each  other  looked ;  that  I 
thought  all  he  said  very  frank  and  sensible,  but 
that  I  should  not  go  to  the  Manor,  as  I  looked  on 
it  as  his  house,  not  mine,  and  very  much  preferred 
my  own  home. 

Dreadfully  prosaic  and  unsentimental  all  this, 
wasn't  it  ?  No  wonder  Lucy  was  shocked  at  me ; 
and  yet,  when  all  by  myself,  I  sometimes  blushed 
at  the  amount  of  thought  I  gave  to  this  unknown 
man,  and  the  number  of  times  I  read  and  re-read 
the  letter,  which  my  mother  and  sister  thought  so 
cold-blooded  and  matter-of-fact.   To  me  it  read 


like  the  first  chapter  of  a  pleasant,  sensible  book 
— a  book  which  might  grow  pleasanter  as  it  went 
on ;  and  in  my  heart  I  even  owned  that  it  would 
be  a  disappointment  to  me  if  it  did  not,  and  one 
quite  apart  from  the  mercenary  side  of  the 
matter.  To  the  eyes  of  my  inexperience  £500 
a-year  (if  I  got  it)  seemed  as  inexhaustible  in  its 
luxurious  possiblitiea  as  £5,000 ;  and  as  for  Chesil- 
ton  Manor,  it  had  no  pleasant  reminiscences  for 
me. 

The  next  pleasant  excitement  was  a  letter  to  me 
from  Detoitspan,  South  Africa— a  much  shorter 
one  than  the  other,  but  very  grateful,  in  a  hearty 
manly  way,  for  mine  and  the  photograph ;  and 
enclosing  one  of  himself  in  return — '*  not  a  good 
specimen,  he  was  afraid,"  he  said,  "  but  the  onlj 
one  he  had  had  taken  out  there,  and  even  it  was 
not  his  own,  but  the  property  of  a  friend  at  Cape 
Town,  to  whom  he  had  sent  for  it" 

"  Why,  mother — come  here,  mother ! "  Lncy 
cried  out.  as  we  two  girls  sat  curled  np  on  the 
sofa,  with  our  heads  bent  over  the  portrait  in 
question.  "  Do  look  at  Mary's  lover !  he's  quite 
handsome  I — very  handsome,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
beard.  I  hate  beards  always ;  but  his  eyes  are 
beautiful,  and  full  of  sentiment.  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  fall  in  love  with  him  myself,  if  she 
doesn't" 

Do,  and  then  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  refuse  him 
on  moral  grounds,  and  so  keep  the  £500  a-year 
for  mother  and  me  to  live  on,''  I  said,  laughing. 

We  must  take  care,  however,  that  he  doesn  t 
fall  in  love  with  you  first,  and  refuse  me,  for  what 
would  become  of  the  property  then  F  " 

"  Why,  you  would  get  it,  and  of  course  would 
magnanimously  hand  it  back  to  us  at  once," 
Lucy  chimed  in.  "  But,  seriously,  mother  dear, 
isn't  Mary's  '  f utur '  almost  niceJooking  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  her  ?  " 

Yes,  it  had  come  to  that  Prom  the  day  his 
photograph  arrived,  Lewis  Moffat  was  never 
spoken  of  save  as  "  Mary's  futur,"  or  Mary's 
lover ; "  and  as  the  weeks  w.ent  by,  and  I  heard 
from  the  owner  of  that  title  more  than  once,  my 
remonstrances  against  the  use  of  it  grew  more 
faint,  and  the  chance  of  nay  ever  repudiating  it 
altogether  more  unlikely.  In  truth,  the  pictured 
face  was  a  nice  one,  bearded  though  it  might  be; 
with  dark  eyes,  a  head  slightly  bald,  but  well 
set  on  the  shoulders ;  and  a  grave,  genUe  ex- 
pression, pleasant  to  look  on.  His  letters  were 
pleasant  too,  and  seemed  to  be  answering  his 
desire  of  making  us  friends  before  we  even  met; 
an  end  to  which  the  interchange  of  photographs 
had  certainly  assisted.  With  his  written  words 
and  pictured  face  before  mo,  I  could  not  feel  that 
he  was  any  longer  a  stranger ;  and  the  refined 
cast  of  the  latter  seemed  in  itself  to  deny  uU  the 
imputations  of  past  rioting  or  present  roughness 
laid  upon  him  by  either  his  uncle  or  himself. 
What  he  thought  of  mine  he  had  too  much 
delicacy  to  tell  me  directly;  but  to  Mr.  James 
he  said  so  many  pretty  things,  that  I  was  glad 
no  one  was  by  to  see  how  I  blushed  over  the  old 
lawyer's  letter  retailing  them  to  me;  and  I  am 
afraid  he  heard  in  the  same  manner  our  opinion 
of  himself ;  for  when  at  last  a  letter  came,  saying 
that  he  intended  leaving  Detoitspan  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  hoped  to  be  with  us  in  six  weeks 
or  so,  he  added  this  postscript  to  it: — 

*'  I  am  sorry  that  you  and  your  sister  dis- 
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approve  of  beards  so  much ;  but  since  you  do, 
mine  shall  have  disappeared  before  1  venture  to 
call  on  you.  I  hope  you  are  prepared  for  the 
change  it  will  make  in  my  appearance.  I  think 
that  appendage  an  improvement." 

It  mattered  very  little  to  me.  The  main  fact 
was  the  announcement  that  he  was  actually  com- 
ing. Truly,  there  was  no  lack  of  excitement  now 
in  our  once  monotonous  lives. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  MAX  WHO  DID  IT. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  most  curious  part  of  my 
story.  During  all  the  last  four  years,  the  years 
which  elapsed  between  1876  and  1880, 1  had  been 
gradually  forgetting  that  strange,  ghastly  dream 
of  mine  in  the  hayfield  at  Crawley,  until  scarcely 
even  the  shadow  of  it  remained  in  my  memory. 
Not  that  I  can  quite  say  I  had  forgotten  it  en- 
tirely. There  are  things  which  from  their  own 
nature,  or  the  circumstances  attending  them,  it  is 
impossible  quite  to  forget,  even  if  one  should  live 
to  be  a  hundred ;  but  I  had  done  the  next  best 
thing,  I  had  buried  its  memory.  I  never  spoke  of 
it^  never  dwelt  on  it ;  and  as  no  single  thing  had 
occurred  during  the  last  three  years  and  a  half  to 
recall  it  to  my  mind,  I  had  ceased  even  to  think  of 
it,  save  in  those  moments  of  loneliness  or  depression 
when  unpleasifcut  thoughts  so  often  rise  unbidden 
to  the  mind,  still  less  to  let  it  shadow  my  nightl^ 
slumber,  or  make  me  dread,  as  I  often  did  at  first, 
to  look  suddenly  in  a  stranger's  face  lest  I  should 
recognize  in  it  the  unknown  murderer  of  the 
Brighton  land  agent. 

This  being  so — and  I  beg  you  to  beh'eve  it,  for  it 
is  only  the  truth — it  was  the  more  remarkable 
that  just  at  the  time  when  we  first  began  to  expect 
Lewis  Moffat  home  the  horrible  memory  of  that 
old  dream  began  to  recur  to  me  with  a  vividness 
and  persistency  which  no  effort  of  mine  could 
dissipate.  More  than  once  my  night's  rest  was 
disturbed  by  a  reproduction  of  the  whole  terrible 
scene,  so  exact  in  its  portraiture  of  the  original 
vision  that  I  woke  crying  out  and  trembling  with 
fright ;  while  go  where  1  would,  the  long  banished, 
but  never  wholly  obliterated,  features  of  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  it  seemed  ever  before  me,  haunting 
me  with  the  baleful  stare  of  the  guilty,  bloodshot 
eyes,  the  coarse,  tremulous  mouth  and  bruised 
forehead.  Even  if  I  shut  my  eyes  I  saw  it.  It 
came  between  me  and  the  mild  gaze  of  Lewis 
Moffat's  portrait  It  seemed  to  shake  its  red 
threatening  hand  over  the  page  where  his  had 
traced  the  promise  of  his  commg.  One  day  I  took 
heart  of  grace  and  told  my  mother  about  it. 

"  Don't  scold  me,  mother,  don't  laugh  at  me," 
I  pleaded.  **  You  know  how  I  did  put  away  the 
thought  of  that  horrible  thing  before ;  howl  never 
mentioned  it  to  any  one  but  you  even  when  it  was 
made  more  dreadful  by  the  news  of  the  actual 
murder ;  how  1  wouldn't  let  myself  be  frightened ! 
But  I  am  frightened  now,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand it.  I  am  not  even  in  love  with  Lewis  Moffat 
— ^how  could  I  be  when  I  have  never  even  seen  him 
or  he  me  ?  It  isn't  possible  for  people  to  have  so 
much  as  a  strong  sympathy  with  one  another 
when  they  are  strangers— and  yet  I  never  think 
of  Ml*.  Moffat  now  but  I  see  that  scowling  face 


behind  his,  that  red,  uplifted  hand ;  I  feel  some 
deadly  trouble  is  awaiting  him — hanging  over 
him.  Mother,  mother  dear,  take  my  hands  in 
yours ;  let  me  whisper  it  to  you.  You  will  think 
me  mad,  I  know,  but  I  shall  be  mad  if  I  don't 
say  it  to  some  one.  I  believe  that  man  is  on 
board  the  ship  with  Lewis  Moffat  now ;  and  thai 
every  day  that  brings  the  one  nearer  brings  the  other 
too.  There  is  some  evil  impending,  and  I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  I  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
Mother,  can't  you  help  me  ?  " 

To  say  that  my  poor  mother  was  greatlj  alarmed 
and  distressed  by  this  outbreak  is  nothing.  If  it 
had  come  from  Lucy  indeed  she  might  have  put  it 
down  to  a  mere  attack  of  nerves  or  hysteria,  and 
met  it  by  alternate  doses  of  china  andignatia, 
repeated  every  two  hours;  but— Mary,  who  had 
nothing  the  matter  with  her  spine,  who  hadn't 
an  ounce  of  hysteria  in  her  composition-^Mary, 
no  item  in  whose  hair  or  complexion  pointed  to 
glubules  corrective  of  imaginativeness  or  supersti- 
tion !  It  was  a  case  beyond  even  homoepathy. 
Mother  sent  for  the  doctor. 

But  when  he  came  what  could  he  do  ?  He  found 
a  woman  in  perfect  health  and  sanity  who  told 
him  clearly,  if  somewhat  shame-facedly,  her  story, 
referred  him  to  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  Craw- 
ley murder  for  the  strange  corroboration  of  her 
first  dream,  and  did  not  even  speak  of  the  latter 
as  a  vision ;  or  propound  any  explanations  of  her 
own.  He  conld  only  sajrit  was  very  extraordinary, 
*•  most  extraordinary  "  indeed,  and  suggest  that  I 
might  have  been  overdoing  myself  of  late,  suffer- 
ing from  too  much  excitement  perhaps ;  and  in 
want  of  fresh  air.  **  What  did  I  sajr  to  a  week  at 
Brighton  now?  Nothing  like  Bnghton,  and  a 
nice  tonic,  for  driving  away  the  blues ;  *'  and  then 
he  wroto  out  a  prescription  for  me  and  said  good- 
bye. 

We  did  go  to  Brighton  for  a  week  (mother 
wished  it  and  declared  we  could  easily  a^ord  so 
slight  an  extravagance)  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
The  vision  which  haunted  both  my  waking 
and  sleeping  hours,  did  not  disappear;  ana 
only  the  night  before  we  returned  to  town  I  had 
a  worse  dream  than  usual;  for  I  thought  that 
Lewis  Moffat  had  arrived  and  was  hastening 
towards  me  with  a  bright  smile  on  his  face,  and 
his  hands  outstretched  to  greet  me ;  but  as  I  put 
out  mine  to  him,  somehow — suddenly  he  vanished, 
the  pleasant  face  paled  and  faded  away,  and 
instead  there  was  the  inflamed  one  of  the  Crawley 
murderer  glaring  close,  close  to  mine;  and  his 
dreadful  hand  closing  on  my  helpless  fingers. 

The  next  day,  on  arriving  in  town,  we  found  two 
telegrams  awaiting  us;  one  from  Mr.  Moffat, 
announcing  his  safe  arrival  at  Lisbon,  and  hoping 
to  be  with  us  in  another  four  or  five  days  at  latest ; 
the  other  from  Mr.  James  containing  the  same 
news,  and  stating  that  he  should  of  course  come 
up  to  town  to  receive  his  client. 

So  far  then  my  previsions  of  evil  had  been  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  Lewis  Moffat  was  safe 
and  well  at  the  time  he  wrote  that  telegram,  and 
therefore  might  be  hoped  to  remain  so  for  the 
remainder  of  his  voyage.  Perhaps  then  the 
danger  hanging  over  his  head  was  not  on  board 
with  him.  Perhaps  it  might  be  awaiting  him  on 
the  shores  of  this  country ;  for  what  more  favourite 
haunt  than  the  docks  and  their  neighbourhood  for 
ruffians  and  criminals  of  all  classes;  and  who 
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could  tell  (I  was  superstitious  now,  I  own  it)  but 
that  these  strange  forebodings  of  mine  m^ht  have 
been  sent  to  enable  me  to  savo  the  home-coming 
wanderer  from  being  set  on,  robbed,  or  even  made 
away  with  in  the  very  first  hour  of  his  return  to 
the  country  from  which  he  had  been  so  long 
absent. 

Mr.  James,  as  I  have  mentioned,  had  said  he 
was  coming  up  to  town  to  meet  the  traveller ;  and 
with  all  my  heart  I  longed  not  only  to  urge  him 
to  do  so,  out  to  be  there  in  time  to  board  the 
steamer  on  its  arrival,  and  not  to  leave  the  young 
man  till  he  was  securely  established  in  some  safe 
and  respectable  hotel;  but  how  could  I  do  so? 
How  was  it  possible  for  a  modest  woman,  situated 
as  I  was  with  regard  to  Lewis  Moffat,  to  make  such 
a  request  to  a  lawyer  I  had  only  seen  once,  and 
take  so  forward  an  interest  in  the  safe  keeping  of 
a  man  I  had  never  seen  at  all,  without  having  even 
an  explanation  to  put  forward  in  excuse  for 
its  apparent  indelicacy  P  The  impossibility  of  it, 
and  or  showing  myself  to  two  comparative  stran^rs 
in  such  an  apparently  unmaidenly  light,  combined 
with  the  anxiety  attendant  on  my  enforced  pas- 
sivity, was  making  me  quite  pale  and  thin ;  and 
it  was  therefore  an  immense  relief  when,  a  day 
sooner  than  wehad  expected,  we  received  anote  from 
Mr.  James  saying  tnat  the  steamer  had  arrived, 
and  that  not  being  able  to  hurry  up  to  town  quickly 
enough  himself  ne  had  sent  a  clerk  instead  with 
orders  to  board  the  vessel,  see  Mr.  Moffat,  and  put 
himself  under  his  instructions ;  that  this  had  been 
done,  and  that  he  had  since  arrived  in  town,  seen 
the  gentleman  himself,  and  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  him  to  call  on  us  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening.   He  added : 

*'Mr.  Moffat  is  looking  very  well,  and  is  in 
manner  by  no  means  the  rough  miner  his  modesty 
would  lead  you  to  expect.  By  the  way  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  the  clerk  I  sent  to  meet  him, 
though  a  new-comer  in  my  office,  was  originally 
employed  by  the  firm  who  used  to  transact  Mr. 
Moffat  senior's  legal  business  ten  years  ago,  and 
knew  his  nephew  well.  He  considered  Mr.  Lewis 
very  little  changed  from  what  he  was  then; 
though  you  must  expect  to  see  a  somewhat 
different  man  from  the  original  of  your  photo* 
graph,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  his 
beanl,  and  partly  of  an  accident  which  I  will  leave 
him  to  explain  to  you  himself." 

So  once  again  my  previsions  had  come  to 
naught.  The  very  precautions  I  had  not  dared  to 
suggest  had  been  taken ;  and  apparently  with  no 
neea  for  them.  Lewis  Moffat  was  safe,  well,  und 
here.  In  a  few  hours  we  should  meet ;  and  on 
our  first  impressions  with  regard  to  one  another 
would  probably  depend  the  question  whether  we 
were  to  be  man  ana  wife  in  the  days  to  come,  or 
simply  acquaintances  whom  chance  had  brought 
into  friend  hr  relations. 

It  was  Mr.  James  who  came  first,  however,  and 
alone.  We  had  naturally  expected  him  with  his 
new  client,  but  he  explained  to  us  that  the  latter 
having  various  matters  of  business  to  attend  to 
which  might  keep  him  till  late  had  arranged  to 
meet  the  old  gentleman  at  our  house  instead  of 
keeping  him  in  attendance  on  him — an  arrange- 
ment of  which  Mr.  James  highly  approved. 

"Hanging  about  draughty  hotels  isn't  the 
pleasantest  work  for  gouty  old  fellows  like  me," 
he  said  cheerfully ;  *'  and  as  I  must  go  bade  to 


Ohesilton  to-morrow,  and  both  you  and  Mr. 
Moffat  seemed  to  wish  for  my  presence  to  break 
down  any  little  awkwardness  attendant  on  your 
first  meeting,  I  thought  vou  ladies  would  excuse 
my  taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  present 
arrangement.  But  how  is  this.  Miss  Lusoombe  ?  " 
(turning  to  me  as  he  spoke)   "  Do  our  red-cheeked 

{>rovincial  lasses  make  London  ladies  in  general 
00k  pale,  or  have  you  been  unwell  of  late  P  You 
look  as  white  as  though  we  were  going  to  carry 
you  off  and  marry  you  to  my  client  wnether  you 
will  or  no." 

I  laughed  and  said  I  had  no  such  fear,  and  if  I 
was  pale  it  was  the  cold  weather  made  me  so.  I  did 
not  want  him  to  think  me  *'  missish  "  or  nervous ; 
though  indeed  it  was  natural  enough  for  me  to  be 
both ,  but  mother  interru  pted  me.  In  her  triumph, 
her  natural,  innocent  triumph  and  delight  at  the 
utter  breakdown  of  all  my  dream  visions  and  fore- 
bodings, and  at  her  own  good  sense  in  having 
refus^  to  listen  to  them  from  the  beginning,  she 
was  unable  to  keep  them  to  herself,  and  heedless 
of  my  glances  of  entreaty  insisted  on  telling  Mr. 
James  the  whole  story  of  the  original  dream  with 
(as  she  put  it)  the  **odd  coincidence"  of  its 
partial  verification,  and  my  recent  imaginings  and 
terrors. 

To  the  surprise  of  both  of  us,  however  (to  mine 
most  certainly),  Mr.  James  listened  to  the  whole 
recital  without  so  much  as  a  smile ;  rather  indeed 
as  if  he  were  both  startled  and  impressed  by  it  : 
asking  me  a  question  now  and  tnen,  such  as: 
"Was  I  a  Spiritualist,  or  given  to  dreams  in 
general  P"  Both  of  which  I  answered  very 
decidedly  in  the  negative ;  interrupting  with  a 
hasty,  "Yes,  yes,  quite  right,  quite  correct.  1 
remember  all  about  thai,  when  mother  was 
describing  the  inquiry  into  the  Crawley  murder ; 
and  muttering,  "  Strange  indeed !  very  strani^," 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
Even  poor  mother  felt  her  elation  to  be  checked 
by  the  manner  of  her  auditor,  and  hastened  to  add 
at  the  conclusion — 

"  But  you  see,  Mr.  James,  nothing  came  of  it 
after  all.  Mr.  Moffat  has  neither  been  murdered 
on  the  way,  nor  on  arriving  here,  and  all  her  fears 
wore  mere  foolishness.  Mary  herself  sees  that 
now,  and  I  daresay  she  is  vexed  with  me  for 
telling  you  about  them,  but  I  know  you  won't 
betray  her  or  " 

Mr.  James  looked  at  me. 

**  You  do  think  it  foolishness  now  then  ?  "  he 
asked ;  and  I  tried  to  smile  as  I  replied, 

"  I— suppose  so ;  seeing  that  (as  my  mother  says) 
nothing  has  come  of  my  fears." 

"  And  yet  they  are  not  quite  at  rest,"  he  said 
so  shrewdly  that  I  felt  myself  colouring,  and 
answered— 

"  If  they  are  not  I  honestly  think  they  ought  to 

be,  that  is  But,  Mr.  James,  you  did  not 

answer  mother  just  now.  I  do  hope  you  will  be 
kind  enough  not  to  repeat  a  word  of  this-^this 
foolishness,  if  you  will — to  Mr.  Moffat." 

"  My  dear,  Miss  Luscombe,  what  do  you  take 
me  forP  I  thought'  you  knew  that  a  confidence 
to  a  lawyer  is  as  sacred  as  a  Bom  an  Catholic's 
confession  to  his  priest.  In  return  let  me  ask  yon 
to  indulge  me  a  little  more  about  thb  curioas 
psychological  affair.  You  were  going  to  say  some- 
thmg  after  '  that  is ' — to  suggest  some  doubt  still 
on  your  mind.   What  is  it  P  " 
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My  colon  r  deepened. 
But  indeed,  Mr.  James,  tbat  is  what  I  cannot 
tell  you.    I  have  asked  myself  and  1  don't  know. 
Perhaps  my  mother  is  right,  and  it  is  nothing  but 
nerves,  but  " 

"Well?  but  " 

"  But  when  you  spoke  of  jour  clerk — ^the  one 
yoa  said  knew  Mr.  Lewis  Moffat  before — I 
wondered,  that  is,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  see 
him." 

"  My  dear  Mary !  "  cried  mother  in  tones  of  real 
annoyance,  and  even  Mr.  James  looked  surprised ; 
he  only  answered,  however — 

*'  Jliy  clerh  ?  Donkin  P  Well,  as  it  happens,  he 
was  to  return  to  Chesilton  this  evening,  and  has 
doubtless  done  so.  Still,  I  could  easily  send 
either  himself  or  his  photograph  up  to  you  if  you 
liked,  or   Stay,  didn't  your  mother  say  some- 
thing about  a  sketch  you  made  of  this  dream 
murderer's  face.  If  you  still  have  it,  and  would 
show  it  me,  I  could  tell  you  in  a  minute  if  it 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  young  man  in 
question. 

I  got  up,  unlocked  my  desk,  and  taking  out  the 
sketch  gave  it  him.  As  I  did  so  I  think  he  uttered 
a  sharp  exclamation ;  but  if  so  it  was  drowned  in 
a  louder  one  from  mother — 

*'  Hush,  hush !  Wasn't  that  a  cab  stopping  at 
the  doorP  Yes,  Fanny  is  going  to  it.  Mary, 
dear,  pray  drop  that  horrible  subject.  What 
would  Mr.  Moffat  " 

She  stopped  short,  for  Fanny,  quicker  than 
nsnal  in  her  movements,  was  alreiuly  opening  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  ushering  in  a  tall,  sun- 
burnt looking  Stranger.  I  heard  her  say,  "  Mr. 
Lewis  Moffat,  ma'am.''  I  saw  mother  rise 
graciously,  and  Mr.  James  standing  nearer  to  the 
door,  with  his  grey  head  turned  in  a  curious, 
watchful  way  to  me ;  and  then  from  Boyneone-^ 
some  voice,  surelv,  surely,  not  mine! — ^there 
seemed  to  break  a  harsh,  ringing  cry^ 

"  Hb  I  That  %8  the  man  /-—the  man  who 
murdered  the  land  agent  at  Crawley.  Oh !  take 
him— for  Christ's  dear  sake,  take  him — take  him 
away ! " 

There  was  a  thick  cloud  swooping  down  upon 
xne — a  cloud  of  darkness  mixed  with  fiery  sparks. 

I  could  see  nothing  now  ;  but  throngh  it,  and 
through  a  strange  roaring  in  my  ears,  I  seemed  to 
hear  a  confused  buzz  of  voices ;  and  one,  fierce  and 
strange  to  me.,  raised  in  a  sort  of  shont-— 

Trapped  by  Q—d  !  So  this  was  the  game  yon 
wanted  me  for ! " 

After  that  it  was  all  silence  and  blackness,  and 
I  knew  nothing  more. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nor  did  I  for  a  many  week  afterwards.  Christ- 
mas—a sorrowful  Christmas  for  mother  and  Lucy 
— had  come  and  gone  and  the  January's  snows 
were  beginning  to  thaw  along  the  edges  of  the 
roof-tops  and  side-walks  before  the  day  when  I 
was  first  able  to  lift  my  heavy  eyelids  to  the 
anxious  mother  face  ben<ung  over  me,  and  ask  in 
a  trembling  whisper — 

"  The  vtan — the  innrderer — where  is  he  P  " 

*'  Gtone,  gone  away  for  ever,  my  darling.  Yon 
will  never  see  him  again.  Don't  think  of  him," 
she  said  caressing  me. 

"  And— and  Lewis  Moffat  P  "  (my  mind  was  still 
quite  confused  as  to  what  had  happened)  is 
he— safe?" 


'*  Yes,  my  child,  safe,  and  gone  away.  It  was 
best  so.  Dear  Mary,  try  to  drink  this,  and  don't 
talk ;  "  but  I  was  disobedient. 

**  Gone  I  Then— then  I  am  not  to  marry  him," 
I  said  dreamily,  and  wondered,  as  I  fell  asleep 
again,  why  mother  should  shudder  all  over  and 
make  no  reply. 

Some  weeks  later  I  learnt  all  about  it.  It  was 
liewia  Moffat  who  had  murdered  the  betting-man 
at  Crawley,  and  who  betrayed  himself  by  his  un- 
guarded words  in  the  first  shock  of  my  unexpected 
recognition.  Cast  adrift  by  his  uncle,  he  had 
before  long  fallen  into  bad  company  in  London ; 
had  been  fieeced  at  play  of  every  penny  he  pos- 
sessed by  the  very  man  who  afterwards  found 
death  at  his  hands ;  and  had  gradually  sunk  into 
such  dire  poverty,  that  he  had  not  the  price  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  in  his  pocket,  or  a  second  shirt  to 
his  back.  It  was  in  this  plight  that,  tramping 
from  London  to  Brighton  in  search  of  some 
employment,  he  encountered  early  one  morning, 
in  a  lane  near  the  village  of  Crawley,  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  plundered  him  nearly  a  year 

Sreviously,  and  who  not  only  recognized  him  now, 
nt  greeted  him  with  a  brutal  jest  on  his  miser- 
able appearance.  Famished,  tired,  half-maddencd 
already  by  his  own  degradation,  and  doubly  so  by 
the  jeers  of  the  scoundrel  who  had  injured  him, 
Lewis  retorted  by  lifting  the  thick  ash-stick  he 
carried  and  striking  his  adversary  a  crushing  blow 
on  the  head,  just  as  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of 
getting  over  a  stile  to  leave  him.  The  attack  was 
80  sudden  that  the  man  never  even  uttered  a  sound, 
but  reeled  round  and  dropped  face  foremost  on  to 
a  heap  of  stones  in  the  pathway ;  and  Lewis, 
blind  to  everything  but  the  fact  that  his  foe  was 
for  the  moment  at  his  mercy,  continued  to  strike 
again  and  again  at  the  prostrate  form  until  his 
fury  was  sated,  and  the  creature  at  his  feet  a  life- 
less, bloody  corpse.  Then,  indeed,  recollection 
came  to  him  :  recollection  accompanied  by  intense 
horror  of  himself  and  dread  of  discovery  ;  and  it 
was  nnder  the  infinence  of  the  latter  emotion  that 
he  dragged  the  body  to  a  convenient  straw  stack 
in  the  adjoining  meadow,  and  heaped  loose  straw 
and  sheaves  above  him.  In  doing  so  a  pocket- 
book,  containing  ten  sovereigns  in  gold  and  two 
ten-pound  notes,  fell  from  the  murdered  man's 
coat,  and  he  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  own 
pocket. 

But,  even  though  thus  provided  with  means 
to  escape,  and  conscious  that  hitherto  he  had 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  no  one  having 
neared  the  place,  either  during  the  commission  St 
the  crime  or  his  subsequent  hiding  of  the  body,  he 
was  not  sufficiently  hardened  to  leave  the  scene  at 
once  and  seek  safety  in  flight  The  thought  that 
there  might  be  life  still  left,  that  he  might  have 
acted  too  hastily  in  his  terror  and  excitement^  and 
that  if  he  waited  he  might  see  his  victim  revive 
and  rise  up,  chained  him  to  the  spot ;  and,  after 
lying  for  hours  under  cover  of  some  logs  in  a  dry 
ditch,  he  chose  a  quiet  moment  in  the  evening, 
when  no  one  was  in  sight,  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  stack.  Ab  he  did  so,  the  flutter  of 
some  light  garment  caught  his  eye,  and,  on  creep- 
ing nearer,  what  was  his  horror  to  see  a  young 
woman  lying  apparently  asleep,  with  her  heaid 
on  the  heap  of  straw  which  concealed  his  late 
enemy's  corpse ! 

Appalled  by  the  sights  he  fled  as  fast  as  he 
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could ;  Walked  all  tliat  night,  and  reached  Arundel 
in  the  morning,  whence  he  took  the  first  train  to 
Portsmouth,  changed  there  into  one  for  Plymouth, 
and  actually  before  the  hue  and  cry  of  murder 
was  fairly  raised  had  shipped  as  deck-hand  on 
board  a  vessel  just  starting  for  Sydney. 

Luck  had  turned  with  him  ;  for,  no  sooner  did 
he  arrive  in  Australia  than  he  got  work  and  pros- 
pered in  it :  doing  so  well  that,  when  after  a  year  and 
a  half  he  left  that  country  for  the  Gape,  it  was  as  a 
steady,  hard-working  man,  with  a  good  reputa- 
tion and  enough  money  to  buy  a  sm^l  share  in  a 
promising  silver  mine  at  Detoitspan.  That  too, 
after  many  fluctuations,  was  doing  well  with  him, 
when  one  day  he  came  across  the  news  of  his 
uncle's  death;  and  with  many  inward  debates, 
though  emboldened  by  the  entire  immunity  from 
suspicion  which  had  fiibherto  attended  him,  deter- 
mined to  return  home  and  lay  claim  to  the 

Eroperty  which  Mr.  James's  advertisement  told 
im  was  waiting  his  appropriation. 
.  And  the  photograph  r  Well,  according  to  his 
own  story,  there  was  no  intentional  deception  in 
that,  but  only  what  Mr.  James  had  called  it — an 
.accident!  A  friend,  whose  home  was  in  Cape 
Town,  owned  the  only  one  he  had  ever  had  done 
of  himself ;  and  not  being  willing  to  delay  his 
letter  to  mo  till  another  mail  by  asking  for  the  por- 
trait to  be  sent  to  Detoitspan  and  then  forwarding 
it  to  England,  he  hit  on  the  plan  of  enclosing  the 
open  letter  to  his  friend's  wife,  begging  her,  in  a 
note  to  herself,  to  put  the  photograph  in  the 
former,  seal  the  envelope,  and  post  it  by  the  Eng- 
lish mail  then  going  out.  Being  in  a  hurry,  or  not 
reading  the  note  caref ullv,  she  misunderstood  his 
request,  and,  instead  of  his  portrait,  put  up  one 
of  her  own  husband;  and  MofiEat  himself  never 
found  out  the  mistake  until  four  months  later, 
when  he  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  his  way  home. 

This,  then,  was  his  own  confession  made  to 
Mr.  James  on  the  ni^ht  when  I  ,  lay  between  life 
and  death,  and,  when  ignorant  of  how  his  identity 
with  the  long-sought-for  Crawley  murderer  had 
come  to  be  known,  he  poured  forth  the  storjr  of 
his  crime  and  the  excuses  for  it,  while  entreating 
that  he  might  not  be  sent  to  the  gallows  for  a  sin 
committed  in  hot  blood,  and  for  which  he  had 
already  suffered  ten  years  of  remorse  and  expatri- 
ation from  home  and  friends.  It  was  not  till  he 
had  quite  finished  that  the  old  lawyer  spoke  at  all. 

"You  have  forced  me  to  hear  this,"  he  said 
then.  "  You  must  let  me  have  an  hour  to  think 
it  over  before  I  answer  you ;  "  and  when  the  hour 
was  over  he  went  back,  and,  addressing  the  miser- 
able, wild-eyed  man  awaiting  him  said^ 

"  By  your  own  confession,  Mr.  Moffat,  you  are 
guilty  of  this  crime;  and  even  had  I  no  other 
evidence  of  it,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  hand  you 
over  to  the  police  to  stand  your  trial  on  that 
alone.  Nay,  if  yon  had  not  spoken  a  word  this  is 
what  I  should  have  done ;  for  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  portrait  of  the  Crawley  murderer  so  accurately 
done  that  I  recognized  you  by  it  the  moment  you 
entered  this  room,  and  could  produce  witnesses 
from  Crawley  who  would  doubtless  identify  yon 
as  having  been  seen  about  there  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  as  easily  as  myself.  This  would  be  my 
duty  as  lawyer  and  a  law-abiding  citizen;  but 
—fortunately  for  you — I  am  also  an  English 
gentleman  and  a  man  with  sons  of  his  own ;  and 
to  entrap,  even  by  accident,  a  criminal  into 
confessing   a  crime  committed  under  strong 


provocation,  and  (as  1  darfe  to  hope)  long  since 
repented  of,  is  as  repugnant  to  my  feelings  as  it 
would  be  to  the  gentle  natured  woman  who  just 
now  discovered,  in  the  man  approaching  her  as 
her  future  husband,  the  criminal  of  whose  cuilt 
she  has  for  eight  years  (I  will  not  tell  you  how) 
been  aware.  Under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, I  donH  say  to  you,  *  Go ;  put  the  keel  of  a 
good  ship  between  you  and  England,  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  never  return  here,'  because  to  do  so 
would  be  misprision  of  felony  on  my  own  part; 
but  I  say  this  :  I  am  going  to  my  hotel  to  look  up 
some  papers  bearing  on  this  case,  and  shall  leave 
vou  here  and  lock  the  door  on  you.  If  there 
happens  to  be  another  one  to  the  room  I  don't  see 
it ;  but  I  shall  return  two  hours  hence,  and  should 
I  find  you  ^one,  and  a  written  paper  left  on  this 
table  refusing  Miss  Luscombe's  hand  in  marria^, 
absolutely  and  unequivocally,  and  signed  with 
your  name  in  full,  I  shall  conclude  that  you  have 
escaped  me,  and  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  make 
any  further  inquiries  for  you.  What  is  more,  if 
I  also  find  another  slip  of  paper  with  a  name  and 
address  on  it,  I  will  (with  Miss  Luscombe's  con- 
sent) forward  yearlv  the  interest  of  £10,000,  that 
is  £500  a  year,  to  the  person  and  place  designated, 
provided  tne  latter  is  nowhere  in  this  country,  nor 
even  on  the  European  continent." 

Mojffat  fell  on  his  knees,  pouring  out  thanks  and 
gratitude  with  almost  frantic  fervour,  and  Mr. 
James  left  the  room.  When  he  came  back  to  it 
some  hours  later  the  renunciation  and  the  address 
he  had  asked  for  were  on  the  table. 

"  Mr.  James,"  I  said,  when  I  had  heard  all  this 
—I  was  still  very  weak  and  only  just  allowed  on  to 
the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room — '*  I  am  sure  yon  are 
very  sensible  and  good,  and  I  am  very,  very 
grateful  for  all  you  have  done;  but  yon  have 
forgotten  one  thing — ^what  is  to  become  of  the 
rest  of  the  property?  I — I — please  don't  call  me 
silly,  but  I  can  t  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  this 
wretched  man,  guilty  as  he  may  be;  and  more 
especially  as  it  is  I  who  would  have  refused  him  if 
I  had  known  beforehand  of  his  guilt.  To  take 
his  house  and  lands  now  would  seem  like  making 

a  profit  out  of  oh,  mother !  can't  yon  say  it  for 

me  ?    You  understand." 

I  saw  Mr.  James  look  at  my  mother,  and  she  at 
him,  and  then  she  got  up  and  took  my  head  on  to 
her  shoulder. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  darling,"  she  sa^d;  "I  under- 
stand what  you  feel ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  yon 
to  feel  it,  for  Providence  has  settled  this  matter 
for  you.  Lewis  Moffat  will  never  want  any  of  the 
money,  were  vou  ever  so  willing  to  give  it  to  him. 
The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  did  not  reach  Sydney. 
There  was  a  collision  in  the  Channel,  and  Jolm 
Stevens  was  among  the  number  of  those  lost." 
•         •         •         •  • 

My  story  is  done.  I  am  conscious  that  it  is  a 
lame  one ;  that  it  does  not  end  as  it  should  do  ; 
that,  in  fact,  to  be  worked  out  well  and  artistically, 
not  only  the  bare  facts  of  that  ghastly  dream  of 
niine,  but  all  my  subsequent  forebodings  and  sus- 
picions should  have  been  verified ;  that  the  real 
murderer  should  have  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
Lewis  Moffat's  feUow  miners,  or  the  clerk  who  went 
to  meet  him,  but  this  that  I  have  told  you  is  simply 
the  truth,  nothing  more.  I  have  not  even  an  ex* 
planation  to  offer.  Only  all  this  happened  four 
years  ago;  and  mother,  Lucy  and  I  live  at 
Chesilton  Manor  now,  and  are  very  happy. 
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OLD  SWEETHEARTS. 

BY  EDWIN  WHBLPTON. 

THE  TraDBoras  \wre  poor  and  naturally  proud. 
It  waa  not  an  offensive  pride,  but  a  pride 
that  prevented  them  taking  kindly  to  any  occupa- 
tion that  looked  like  a  descent  in  the  social  scale. 
There  was  the  tradition  of  better  days,  of  the 
fannily's  past  importance.  Horace  Transom  was 
a  depressed  man,  he  saw  no  halcyon  future,  he 
could  not  count  upon  a  single  old  uncle  or  aunt 
with  a  full  stocking  leg — the  species  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  a  previous  generation.  Had  he  been 
rich,  doubtless  he  would  have  been  anxious  over 
his  one  pet  lamb,  warding  off  cruel  winds,  the 
"caald  blast,"  and  sheltering  it  from  scorching 
suns.  Because  he  was  poor,  he  had  a  family  many 
sizes  too  large  for  him.  As  it  was  a  vain  hope  to 
place  his  sons,  he  allowed  matters  to  slide.  At 
one  time  he  had  his  seasons  of  agitated  anxiety, 
but  grey  hairs  seemed  to  bring  him  a  more  plac- 
able if  not  lymphatic  humour.  His  worst  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  were  those  devoted  to  thinking  of 
his  girls.  What  he  left  behind  him  would  be  but 
a  "  drop  in  the  ocean,**  and  the  lads  could  do 
little  for  them,  if  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  do 
well  for  themselves.  He  could  not  count  upon 
the  girls  marrying  well,  Sandperch  was  such  a 
poor  corner,  *'  a  good  deal  of  swap  in  the  place," 
as  an  old  standard  averred,  accounts  balancing  at 
Christmas,  no  cash  changing  hands.  Naturally 
Bpry  young  fellows  ran  away  from  a  place  where 
there  was  dearth  of  pocket  money,  and  the  odd 
ones  who  straggled  in  were  not  worth  considera- 
tion. If  thejr  stayed,  it  was  to  experience  a  hand 
to  month  existence,  when  they  departed  from  the 
Bcene,  they  were  sadder  and  wiser  men,  their  capi- 
tal nU  or  considerably  diminished.  The  girls  were 
certainly  a  problem. 

The  boys — well,  they  helped  him,  and  they  had 
heaps  of  time  to  spare,  and  he  his  whdle,  or  next 
to  it.  Was  there  a  cricket  match,  two  of  the 
Transoms  would  be  there  ;  a  social  gathering,  half 


a  dozen.  Acidulous  persons  declared  it  shameful 
that  Transom  was  so  lethargic,  his  boys  at  a  loose 
end  up  to  manhood.  They  were  active,  intellig- 
ent, capable.  There  was  Horace,  twenty -two, 
actually  reconciled  to  the  Bohemian  life  the  family 
led.  When  a  man  attains  his  majority,  it  is 
pleasurable  to  feel  master  of  the  situation.  Horace 
did  grumble  at  times  when  cash  was  a  short  article, 
but  it  was  only  when  he  saw  other  fellows  of  his 
age  and  grade,  fishing,  no,  landing,  loose  silver 
out  of  capacious  pockets. 

Transom  had  looked  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  lie  had  no  influence,  whichever  way 
he  fooked,  outlay  was  necessary,  the  cost  of  an 
outfit,  a  premium,  being  saddled  with  a  year's 
charges.  Credit — well,  yes,  people  fought  shy 
of  him.  "Weary  of  baiting  the  father,  one  of  those 
persons  who  can  find  time  to  busy  their  minds 
with  other  people's  affairs,  turned  to  the  ingenuous 
Horace. 

*'  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  getting  into 
soniethinsr  r  " 

**  I  shouldn't  at  all  mind,"  said  Horace  calmly. 
"  I  hope  something  will  turn  up  before  long." 

A  dreadful  wind- up  there  would  be  some  day. 
IVansom  dead,  the  brokers  in,  the  family  adritt. 
Even  if  such  a  catastrophe  was  staved  off,  it  was 
*'  a  moral  "  the  family  could  not  guide  the  helm. 

But  these  lads  were  favourites  everywhere. 
They  had  all  the  accomplishments  that  brinjf  in 
Qo  remuneration.  They  could  ride,  play  cricket, 
dance,  sing.  One  could  "  tootle  "  very  nicely  on 
the  flute,  another  play  the  violin,  and  Jack,  the 
jroungest,  had  pitched  upon  an  extraordinary 
instrument — the  accordeon.  Ah,  it  was  certain  he 
was  preparing  himself  for  peregrinating  the  towns 
and  villages,  his  eye  keen  for  coppers  thrown  on 
the  roadway,  stored  in  his  memory  a  list  of  feasts 
and  fairs,  occasions  for  double-shuffle  and  dancing 
in  public-houses. 

But  it  is  with  Horace  we  have  to  do.  He  waa 
certainly  in  love,  or  drifting  fast  that  way.  The 
youth  ttat  is  poor,  in  total  ignorance  whether  the 
morrow  will  provide,  never  having  earned  sixpence 
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in  hifl  life,  is  seldom  abashed  at  the  sight  of  a 
young  lady.  If  she  is  pretty,  he  is  decidedly  rash 
in  his  proceedings ;  he  falls  m  love  with  her,  and 
he  is  not  a  person  of  half  measures.  The  young 
man  with  expectatious  is  apt  to  consider  himself  a 
**  somebody,"  suspicions  of  every  feminine  advance 
or  glint  of  the  eye ;  difficult  to  suit.  He  so  weighs 
and  considers  that  love  with  him  is  an  element  of 
quite  a  different  character.  There  is  no  romance 
in  it.  Happy  youths,  penniless  and  insomiant, 
who  fall  in  love,  because  "  it's  their  nature  to," 
they  should  have  Nabobs  for  uncles,  be  named  after 
them,  and  the  will  proved  in  their  favour  the  week 
before  the  wedding. 

Horace's  lady-love  was  in  every  way  desirable. 
She  was  not  a  vociferous  person ;  tacitly  she 
accepted  his  society.  The  wonder  would  have 
been  had  she  given  him  the  cold  shoulder. 
Lookers  on  were  surprised  that  a  young  fellow  of 
his  buoyant  temperament  should  be  attracted  to 
so  quiet  a  girl  as  Ethel  Robin.  Well,  Robin  was 
not  overburthened  with  olive  branches ;  were  he 
reckoned  up,  perhaps  he  would  be  found  as  com- 
fortably off  as  any  family-man  in  Sandperch. 
It  showed^  that  young  Horace  Ttansom  was  not 
all  surface ;  he  nad  a  little  calculation.  Whoever 
married  Ethel  Robin,  her  father  would  take  in 
hand  the  son-in-law.  To  Horace's  honour  no  such 
thought  entered  his  head.  He  donned  his  best 
clothes,  perfumed  his  hair  and  his  handkerchief, 
and  went  courting,  regarding  the  hours  spent  in 
the  society  of  the  fair  one  his  happiest.  He  liked 
to  feel  spruce.  He  liked  sitting  out  of  doors  in 
the  shade  of  the  weeping  ash  at  the  corner  of  the 
grass-plot.  Bent  over  his  stomach,  it  was  a 
pleasing  occupation  tracing  with  his  stick  circles 
and  other  geometrical  figures  where  the  grass 
refused  to  grow.  For  a  young  man  by  nature 
frivolous,  it  was  astonishing  the  quiet  gravity  of 
his  talk.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  without  speak- 
ing, satisfied  with  the  click  of  Ethel's  needle,  or 
rapt  contemplating  the  rapid  jerks  of  her  crochet 
hook.  She  would  be  as  grave  and  staid,  smoothing 
out  her  work  occasionally,  satisfying  her  soul  with 
the  proof  of  her  diligence.  When  the  twain  did 
talk  it  waa  never  so  much  of  the  future  as  of 
themselves — past  fixtures,  dances,  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  other  loving  couples.  Neither  of  them 
desired  a  future  so  very  ardently,  they  were  happy 
as  they  were.  Seated  on  a  rustic  chair  in  shadow, 
but  the  sun  shining,  they  would  have  been  content 
to  remain  until  the  crack  of  doom.  Horace  found 
it  pleasant  coming  to  Robin's  place ;  it  was  an 
oasis,  a  refuge.  Everything  was  so  neat  and 
orderly  and  refined,  indoors  and  out.  It  was  an 
ideal  existence  living  in  such  a  house.  At  home 
affairs  were  a  little  mixed,  disorderly.  The  low 
old  house  with  its  coating  of  ivy  was  pretty 
enough,  but  it  had  a  forlorn  appearance.  Money 
was  wanted  to  make  it  and  keep  it  nice.  The 
interior  was  terribly  time-worn ;  walls,  furniture, 
woodwork,  curtains  dingy,  in  dire  need  of  restora- 
tion. Horace  looked  upon  his  sweetheart's  home 
as  the  beau  ideal  of  what  a  home  should  be. 

One  autumn  day  Horace  and  Ethel  were  seated 
under  the  ash.  Horace  was  easy  in  one  of  his 
least  charming  attitudes,  his  hat  tilted  back  on 
his  head,  his  hands  between  his  knees  grasping 
his  stick  in  the  middle,  which  he  swung  with  the 
precision  of  a  pendulum.  Long  practice  was 
makisg  him  perfect ;  but  we  may  have  too  much 


of  a  good  thing.  He  tired,  leaned  back,  tilting 
his  hat  as  much  forward. 

*'  I  saw  Nelly  Forman  this  morning,"  said  Ethel 
quietly. 

'*  Oh,"  murmured  Horace,  with  interest ;  "  and 
how  was  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  quite  changed,"  said  Ethel.  "  Yon  know 
she  was  something  of  a  madcap.  She  is  quite 
serious  now,  but  she  is  to  be  married  in  the 
spring." 

"  That  is  the  end  of  all  the  nice  girls,"  returned 
Horace,  a  little  irritably. 

"  Well,  why  should  it  not  be  ?  " 

•*  Why  not  go  on  courting  for  ever  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  whether  that  would  answer/' 
responded  Ethel  doubtfully,  ceasing  work,  hold- 
ing it  in  her  lap,  and  looking  dreamily  before 
her. 

**  Of  course  it  wouldn't,"  said  Horace,  roused 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  feeling  himself  an  use- 
less appanage,  and  no  great  catch  for  anybody. 
"  I  wonder  when  we  shall  marry." 

"  You  take  it  for  granted,"  Ethel  returned,  the 
dimples  deepening. 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  Horace  coolly.  "  Do 
you  think  I  should  come  here  spending  my  time 
if  I  didn't  think  thai  the  sequel  P  1  don't  think  yon 
would  tolerate  me  coming  if  my  cbmpany  was 
utterly  distasteful." 

"  You  enliven  one's  life,  Horace,"  Ethel  retorted 
mischievously,  laughing  quietly. 

"  Do  I,  by  George  ?  A  very  little  goes  a  long 
way,  then.  I've  always  thought  the  hours  I  spend 
here  my  quiet  ones.  I  enjoy  some,  some  make  me 
feel  a  little  vexed;  they  are  those  when  I  get 
thinking.  But  I  enjoy  coming  here :  out  of  doors 
it  is  so  pleasant  to  mind  and  eye*,  indoors  it  feels 
like  home.  At  our  house  there  is  always  a  raxsket^ 
or  it  is  '  up  on  heaps.'  Every  one  marches  where 
he  lists.  It's  nice  to  have  things  in  common,  but 
sometimes  one  wants  a  quiet  corner  to  one's 
self." 

"  Then  you  come  here  for  solitude,  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man?" 

"I  come  for  company,  change,  comfort;  I  try 
to  think  you  and  I  are  huppy  together.  I  can't 
help  but  think,  but  I  stop  myself  from  dreaming. 
What  was  I  saying  ?  I  wondered  when  you  and 
I  would  marry.  Ah,  yes !  I  wish  to  Heaven 
something  would  turn  up — something  I  could 
do.  The  deuce  is,  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  fit 
for." 

"  Anything,"  said  Ethel,  with  sweet  encourage- 
ment. "  A  man  has  no  business  to  feel  faint- 
hearted, or  think  disparagingly  of  himself.  You 
have  a  capable  head,  capable  hands,  a  dear  and 
quick  intelligence,  agreeable  voice" — here  she 
blushed.    "  What  can  a  man  desire  more  ? 

"  You  are  an  angel ! "  said  Horace,  his  voice 
low  and  much  moved.  "  If  Polly  wasn't  looking 
out  of  the  drawing-room  window,  I  would  kiss 
you  for  that.  It  is  a  debt  I  have  to  pay.  remem- 
ber." His  arm  was  at  her  back,  his  nana  pressed 
her  shoulder  gently.  "  Ethel,  I  love  you  very 
dearly  !   I  think  you  care  for  me  just  a  little." 

A  slight  flush  of  colour,  a  parting  of  the  pretty 
lips,  her  eyes  meeting  his,  the  lids  quivering 
slightly,  revealed  her  disposition  towards  him. 
Then  her  eyes  sank  before  the  long-contiuued 
tender  scrutiny  in  his. 

It  was  certain  that  he  loved  her  $  he  had  never 
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made  bo  lond  a  profession  before.  Bat  it  is  not 
necessary  to  asseverate  to  convince.  Yes,  she 
loved  him  in  retnm.  She  wonld  not  be  ashamed, 
to  confess  it ;  and  he  was  so  handsome,  well  knit, 
so  ingenuous.  She  felt  proud  of  such  a  lover. 
And  sue  had  never  put  herself  forward  to  attract 
him — a  thought  that  added  to  her  satisfaction. 
She  had  seen  a  little  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

*' Ethel,  I  begin  to  think  I  ought  to  be  in  a  line 
now.  We  are  an  idle  lot  yonder.  There  isn't  one 
of  us  earning  sixpence  a-week.  That  can't  go  on 
for  ever.  I  don  t  feel  altogether  to  blame ;  no 
questions  are  asked  until  it  comes  to  wanting  a 
few  shillings ;  the  governor  parts  as  if  it  was  his 
life's  blood,  so  we  don't  go  to  him  until  we  are 
desperate.  But,  hang  it,  twenty-two— it  is  high 
time  I  was  above  that  sort  of  thing." 

Polly  opened  the  French  window. 

"Ethel!" 

Well  P  "  answered  the  girl  on  the  garden  chair. 

"  Tea ! "  said  Polly,  latching  the  windows. 

"  I'll  make  tracks,"  said  Horace,  rising. 

**  You  can  stay  if  you  like,"  said  Ethel. 

"I  like,"  answered  he  promptly. 

"It  will  not  be  so  very  wrong,"  said  Ethel; 
"  mamma  took  train  for  Bedford  this  morning,  and 
papa  went  out  an  hour  ago." 

"That  is  grievous  news.  You'll  protect  me 
from  Polly.    I  shiver  at  what  she  may  do." 

"  Much  you  are  frightened  of  her ! " 

"  8he  is  qualified  for  anything." 

"I'll  tell  her." 

**  All  right ;  I  shall  get  out  of  it  in  some  way." 

"  Polly^  what  do  you  think  ?  Horace  says  you 
are  qualified  for  anything." 

"1  won't  have  that  character  for  nothing," 
declared  Polly,  snatching  up  the  teapot. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  Horace  asked, 
withpretended  alarm. 

"You'll /ecZ  in  a  moment." 

"  What  narm  was  there  in  what  I  said  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  base  aspersion." 

"  Nonsense.  I  meant  you  were  in  every  way 
qualified  for  a  good  husband." 

Oh-h-b,"  deprecated  Bthel,  amazed  at  such 
effrontery. 

"  That  is  not  to  say  any  man  is  good  enough 
for  a  wife,"  said  Polly,  with  cutting  emphasis. 

"You  are  perfectly  right,  Polly;  men  are  a 
worthless  lot." 

Horace  would  have  thought  little  of  what  he 
said,  but  for  a  quick  glance  of  Polly's,  as  quickly 
withdrat^n.  Me  was  not  worth  much — Polly 
thought  it.  It  was  true,  the  Tmnsoms  were  "  a 
worthless  lot." 

There  was  a  sound  of  the  hall  door  opening,  of 
a  walking-stick  or  umbrella  point  awaking  the 
echoes  of  the  stand,  then  feet  on  the  tiled  entrance 
floor. 

"  Pa !"  ejaculated  Polly,  as  if  in  the  greatest  of 
frights.  "  Horace,  out  of  the  room— quick — here 
by  the  window !   Get  under  the  table  then." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous,  Polly  P  " 

"It pleases  her,"  said  Horace,  with  Uie  air  of  a 
martyr ;  "  and  I  can  Lear  it." 

"  Pee-fi-fo-fum — this  is  how  you  go  on  when  I 
am  out  of  thtf  way — ehP  Pretty  state  of 
things ! " 

"  Turn  out  the  usurper,  Pa ! "  cried  Polly.  "  V 
wanted  to  scald  him,  but  Ethel  wouldn't  hear  of 
it." 


"  I'll  fjo  quietly,"  murmured  Horace,  abjectly. 

"  I  thmk  your  impudence  is  refreshing,"  said 
Robin ;  "  so  I  will  be  lenient" 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  the  leniency,"  said  Horace 
—a  time-server. 

"  Oome,  Polly,  where's  that  tongue  ?  " 

**  Mine,  papa  ?   It  is  here." 

"  You  vagabond !   Ring  for  that  other." 

"  I  didn't  think.  Pa ;  I  didn't  know  Horace  was 
coming  in"  (a  gentle  push  to  the  bell). 

If  there  was  a  man  in  the  wide  world  fond  of  his 
brood,  it  was  Robin.  In  reason,  he  never  refused 
the  girls  anything.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  him 
that  his  sway  would  soon  oe  divided,  the  usurper 
getting  the  lion's  share.  Ah,  well!  one  down, 
another  up;  that  is  how  the  world  progresses. 
He  was  a  cheery  stoic.  He  would  not  live  for 
ever.  Ho  had  no  wish  to  leave  either  child  soli- 
tary. He  would  be  happier  making  his  exit, 
leaving  them  with  new  ties.  He  had  no  mercenary 
views,  out  he  felt  that  he  must  discountenance  the 
pretender,  the  adventurer.  The  prince  must  have 
satisfactory  credentials.  Lately  he  had  come  to 
think  Horace  Transom  was  in  earnest.  Months 
back  he  had  thought  little  of  the  young  fellow 

gutting  in  an  appearance.  But  of  late  Horace's 
aily  visits  gave  him  food  for  thought  He  liked 
the  lad,  desiring  for  Ethel  no  better  fellow.  But 
Horace  was  running  to  waste.  He  was  trained 
to  nothing.  If,  like  the  heavy  father  in  the  play, 
he  placed  his  hands  over  them— "  My  children,  be 
happy ! "  how  on  earth  was  grist  coming  tp  the 
mill  P  Transom  was  not  in  a  position  to  retire 
from  his  field,  and  give  up  his  emoluments.  He 
had  other  children.  Formerly  he  had  regarded 
the  Transoms'  system  of  jogging  along  m  the 
world  with  indifference,  as  no  business  of  his. 
Now  he  felt  indignant.  He  would  have  acted 
differently;  he  would  have  cut  down  expenses 
here  and  there,  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
knocked  off  every  luxury,  lived  on  skim-milk. 
Bat  we  can  legislate  admirably  for  others. 

"  You're  going  Horace,  are  you  P  I  have  a  call 
to  make  before  I  turn  in.  I  will  go  with  you.  Shout 
when  you're  ready." 

Soon  Horace  was  shouting. 
"  Now,"  thought  Robin,  "  I  must  do  it   It  is  a 
job  I  don't  like,  but  it  is  folly  to  put  it  off  any 
longer." 

"  I  wished  to  have  a  bit  of  talk  to  you,"  daid 
Robin,  linking  his  arm  in  Horace's,  "  nian  to  inan. 
If  you  are  affronted,  I  can't  help  it ;  1  iave  the 
right  to  speak,  I  suppose  P  " 

"I  don't  think  you  will  affront  me,"  -said 
Horace,  with  a  hazy  notion  of  what  was  coming. 

"  That's  the  answer  I  hoped  to  get  from  a  young 
fellow  aspiring  to  be  a  son-in-law,  for  that's  about 
it,  I  suppose,  eh  P  "  Horace  received  a  playful 
dig  in  the  ribs.  Horace  could  not  help  laughing 
at  the  direct  way  Robin  came  to  the  point.  "Now, 
have  you  said  anything  serious  to  my  Ethel ;  I 
have  a  motive  for  asking  P  " 

**  I  am  very  fond  of  her,"  said  Horace  ;  "  to- 
day I  said  more  to  her  than  ever  I  have  done  be- 
fore. Were  I  only  in  anything  that  looked  like 
keeping  a  roof  over  our  heads  I  should  have  asked 
for  more,  come  to  you  to  sanction  our  engi^ement" 

"  Those  are  your  sentiments,  eh  p  ** 

"Theyare.'*^ 

**Then  they  do  you  credit.  You  have  fore- 
stalled me.   I  was  about  putting  a  plain  fact  be- 
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fore  yon.  You  know  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  a  man  in  a  form  for  getting  a  living,  and 
a  man  without  a  plan.  My  boj,  there  is  no  one 
that  I  know  has  a  more  creditable  family  than 
your  father,  pood  looking  all  round,  three  fine 
sons,  not  one  of  them  ploughing  his  way.  I  don't 
doubt  you  are  of  help  to  him,  but  he'd  do  just  as 
well  without  you  all.  Bnt  that  really  is  not  my 
Vmsiness.  I  am  only  justified  in  talking  to  you, 
Horace.  I  don't  want  Ethel  to  give  you  up  or 
you  Ethel,  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  I  don't 
want  things  to  slide  on,  so  that  it  will  be  a  wrench 
to  W,  if  you  are  perforce  compelled  to  ride  away. 
We  are  of  one  mind  that  an  engagement  would  be 
premature,  eh  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  assented  Horace,  slowly. 

"That  can  come.  Meanwhile,"  Robin  paused 
a  moment,  "  meanwhile,  I  think  you  should  not 
follow  up  my  little  girl  so  closely.  I  don't  like 
having  to  tell  you  brutally  that  you  are  here  too 
often,  but  it  must  be  done  for  her  future  peace  of 
mind.  The  day  your  prospects  are  anything  like — 
I  don*t  care  wnat  occupation  you  are  in — come  to 
me  and  I  will  ratify  anything.  I  may  dab  down 
a  little  on  account,  until  the  day  comes  for  a 
division  of  the  spoil.  I  shan't  leave  so  much,  but 
no  doubt  the  little  will  be  useful  to  a  family  man. 
Now  ?  " 

"  I  shall  comply,  of  course.  But  what  I'm  to 
fly  to,  the  deuce  knows,  I  don't,"  replied  Horace, 
80  despondently  B.obin  pitied  the  young  fellow. 

**  Don't  get  downhearted,"  encouraged  he, "  keep 
your  weather  eye  open.  I  don't  consider  you  a 
proud  fellow,  but  if  you  possess  any  of  the  com- 
modity, sink  it.  You  know,  heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves."  Robin  held  out  his  hand, 
**  we  are  no  worse  friends  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Horace. 

**  Then  good  luck  attend  you.  I  want  my  girls 
to  be  happy,  and  1  believe  Ethel's  future  happiness 
rests  with  you." 

When  Robin  returned  to  his  house,  he  ordered 
Polly  away  to  bed,  and  a  little  conversation  ensued 
between  him  and  Ethel,  ending  with  a  kiss. 

"  My  duck,  I  like  him.  His  father  is  most  to 
blame.  If  1  don't  stand  to  my  guns,  you  know, 
there  will  be  nothing  done.  There's  grit  in  Horace, 
he  only  wants  the  lever.  I  mustn't  have  you  tied 
to  a  log,  it's  bad  enough  when  a  man  is." 

Polly's  mind  was  a  little  exercised  that  Horace 
80  seldom  came,  Ethel  so  silent. 

"He's  stirred  up,"  mused  Robin  with  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  we  shall  have  him  the  day  he  feels  himself 
Btrong." 

The  young  fellow  was  at  his  house  quicker  than 
Robin  had  dreamed. 

"  I've  got  my  chance,"  said  Horace  with  hope- 
ful gravity, "  but  I  have  to  go  far  afield— Austra- 
lia. I  have  to  sail  at  once,  so  shall  have  to  bid 
you  all  *good-by'  to-day.  If  I  do  well,  I  shall 
come  back  to  you  for  Ethel.  I  mean  to  do  well. 
But  I  will  not  bind  Ethel — no.  If  she  cares  to  be 
true  " 

"  Well,  explain  to  her  yourself,  my  boy,"  said 
Robin,  a  little  overwhelmed.  *•  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment, I  am  due  in  five  minutes." 

Robin  hurried  away,  he  had  never  bargained 
for  this.  Still  the  colony  was  turning  out  Croesuses, 
if  the  papers  were  to  be  believed. 

*  •  •  •  • 


*'  Have  you  heard  from  Horace  ?"  shouted  Robin 
one  day  to  Hector  Transom. 

"  We  had  a  letter  a  week  ago." 

"  Humph,  how  does  he  get  on  ?  " 

"  Bread  and  cheese,"  vouchsafed  Hector  non- 
chalantly. **  He  writes,  fellows  here  don't  krow 
what  work  is.  They  have  to  pan  to  over  there, 
those  of  high  degree." 

"  I  must  not  breathe  a  word,"  murmured  Robin, 
"  no  news  must  be  good  news.    IVc  watched  the 

Eost,  no  letter  from  him  since  that  one  to  say  he 
ad  landed.  The  affair  will  die  a  natural  death. 
Lomax  is  fond  of  the  girl  I  c<an  see.  I  wouldn't 
give  a  pin  to  choose  between  them.  I  fancy  Lomax 
and  Ethel  will  pull  it  off,  if  he  gives  her  time." 

Hector  Transom  was  reminded  that  he  had  not 
replied  to  his  brother.  He  wrote  that  day.  A 
little  distance  seemed  to  exist  between  the  two 
houses.  In  his  letter  Hector  mentioned  that 
Robin  had  been  making  inquiries,  asking  how  the 
exile  was  getting  on. 

"  By-the-by,  dear  old  man,"  put  in  Hector,  "  I 
think  it  only  fair  to  tell  yon,  Lomax  is  often  at 
Robin's.  The  talk  is  that  he  is  after  your  old 
sweetheart.  I  don't  say  it  is  so,  but  I  have  seen 
them  out  together,  and  the  talk  is  strong." 

"  Do  you  still  hear  from  Horace  ?  "  asked  Robin 
some  months  later ;  "  one  of  the  girls  had  a  letter 
from  him,  but  he  has  dropped  us." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hector  breezily.  He  resented 
Robin  making  so  much  of  Lomax — on  principle, 
gossips  said  it  was  only  too  barefaced.  **He 
writes  pretty  regularly  now.  He  threw  up  what 
he  went  to,  he  said  he  would  be  grey  before  he  got 
a  fortune — went  up  country.  The  old  boy  is  doing 
well  now.  J  fancy  he  is  married  or  close  upon  it— 
a  sheep  run.  He  wrote  for  one  of  us  to  go  out." 

Robin  was  taken  aback.  Man's  fidelity,  what 
was  it  worth  ?  That  evening  he  broke  it  to  Ethel, 
after  confiding  it  to  Lomax. 

No !  "  It  was  a  woman's  answer  to  a  roan 
who  had  pleaded  hard.  She  would  assign  no 
reason,  but  he  suspected  it. 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  Oswald,  and  I  can  trust 
you.  You  have  made  a  mistake,  you  have  set 
your  heart  on  the  wrong  one.  You  will  thank  me 
some  day  for  telling  you  this — Polly  appreciates 
you,  she  might  be  made  to  care  for  you. 

Lomax  was  anything  but  consoled.  The  child 
cries  for  the  moon,  and  that  was  abont  his  con- 
dition. Like  the  moth  at  the  candle,  he  could  not 
keep  away  from  the  house ;  but  Ethel's  words  had 
sunk  into  his  heart— in  time  they  fruited.  If  he 
could  not  have  Ethel,  Polly  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  her.    He  was  consoled. 

•  •  •  • 

Thirty  years !  That  seems  a  fair  slice  out  of  a 
man's  life.  In  thirty  years  a  man  should  forget 
more  than  some  have  learned ;  be  weaned  from 
home  and  kin  and  country.  The  desire  to  see  old 
faces,  test  old  friendships,  tax  the  memory  of  old 
acquaintance,  revisit  old  haunts,  with  Horace 
Transom  gathered  in  strength  year  by  year.  It 
became  the  dream  of  his  life.  But  he  had  a  young 
family  about  him,  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom  saw 
risk  in  the  voyage  to  and  fro.  The  dream  remained 
a  dream,  and  ho  became  resigned  that  it  should 
remain  one.  He  had  the  same  gentle  ingenuous 
nature,  it  had  endeared  him  to  his  new  ties. 

The  years  rolled  on,  and  he  was  bereaved.  He 
could  be  dispensed  with  for  a  twelvemonth.  Ilia 
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three  sons,  stalwart  and  ready-witted,  were  able 
to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  the  ran.  Knowing 
his  heart's  hanger,  the  lads  nrged  him  to  make 
the  trip.  He  rode  across  to  Hector  s  place,  and 
unsettled  him. 

Kecollect  yoa  are  not  fixed  as  your  brother  is,'* 
Hector's  wife  said  sententionsly. 

Horace  sailed  and  Jack  met  him  at  South- 
ampton. Jack  was  in  the  old  house,  in  his  father's 
shoes.  To  say  that  Horace  scarcely  knew  the 
place,  would  be  asserting  too  much,  but  he  was 
surprised.  The  house  aud  grounds  presented  no 
longer  a  demoralized  appearance.  Jack  had 
married  well — a  brisk  woman.  She  kept  her  hus- 
band to  the  collar. 

*•  You  must  ask  your  wife  if  you  may  live,"  had 
been  a  saying  of  the  poor  father.  Horace  recol- 
lected it  and  smiled  to  himself. 

Seeing  how  Jack  was  ruled,  Horace  was  in  love 
with  his  brother's  wife  from  the  first  moment,  her 
welcome  was  so  genuine.  The  old  house  was  to  be 
his  head-quarters ;  he  could  sally  out  paying 
visits,  but  he  was  to  consider  "  The  Nook  "  his 
hotne.  Of  course  there  were  his  sisters  (their 
marriages  had  dispelled  the  father's  anxiety),  and 
the  old  friends  who  had  cricketed  and  boated  and 
danced  with  laudable  energy,  These  sisters  were 
in  a  way  little  girls  when  Horace  left  home ;  the 
youngest  remembered  him — memory  kept  up  by 
hearing  Horace  constantly  spoken  of ;  but  she  had 
a  hazy  recollection  of  that  far  back  time. 

Horace  went  to  pass  a  little  time  with  this  one. 
She  lived  in  a  small  town  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
tiint  from  Sandperch. 

•*  There  is  a  Miss  Kubin  living  here,"  Nora 
communicated  the  morning  after  his  arrival. 

Her  sister  lives  in  a  nei^rhbouring  village.  Mrs. 
Lomax  ?  You  remember  the  Robins.  The  father 
died,  you  know.  The  single  daughter  has  come 
here  to  be  near  Mrs.  Lomax.  Would  you  care  to 
renew  acquaintance ;  I  will  invite  her  to  spend  the 
evening  with  us.  iSlie  will  be  able  to  converse  with 
you  of  old  times.   Shall  I  call  ?  " 

"  If  you  will,"  said  Horace,  "  I  should  like  to 
see  her." 

•*  Jack  told  me  you  were  fond  of  the  Robins." 
*'  I  liked  poor  old  Robin,"  confessed  the  Aus- 
tralian. 

"  According  to  Jack,  you  liked  the  girls,"  said 
Nora,  mischievously. 

So  I  did ;  had  1  stayed  in  England,  I  should 
have  married  one." 

"Humph,  you  have  a  chance  yet,'*  retorted 
Nora,  '*  Miss  Robin  is  not  ill  locking.  I  cannot 
nee  that  she  ages  a  bit.  But  don't  you  fall  in 
love  with  her." 

"  Polly,"  concluded  Horace  Transom,  reflec- 
tively, *•  now  I  should  have  thought  Polly  wouid 
have  been  the  one  to  marry.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  her.  I  wonder  if  she  will  speak  of  Ethel  with- 
out me  leading  up  to  it." 

He  was  feverish  until  the  evening  came.  He 
had  not  had  one  sympaihetic  talk  of  the  past.  Jack 
was  much  his  junior,  the  girls  came  after  Jack. 

"  ^iow  go  into  the  room,  Horace,"  murmured 
Nora,  her  eyes  bright.  "  She  has  come.  She  said 
she  would  not  fail.  She  had  heard  you  were  in 
Englnnd,  and  so  wished  to  see  you." 

*•  1  might  have  gone  to  her  house,"  said  the 
Australian,  with  his  hand  on  the  door-knob.  "  I 
did  not  know  whether  she  would  care  to  see  me.*' 


As  Horace  opened  the  door,  a  lady  rose  from  an 
ottoman  near  the  window,  her  hand  extended. 
Her  face,  yet  youthful  in  aspect,  was  full  of  kind- 
liness and  welcome.  Transom  was  naturally 
stately  in  his  attitude  and  bearing,  but  be  was 
moved  out  of  his  h  abi t.  He  was  a  youth ,  the  years 
were  a  shadow,  his  hand  went  out,  then  the  smile 
died  out  of  his  face. 

**  Not— not  my  old  friend  Polly  ?  It  is  Mrs. 
Lomax  ?    I  scarcely  apprehend !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  do,  Horace,"  said  she,  retaining 
his  hand  and  looking  steadfastly  into  his  eyes, 
"lam  Ethel!" 

'*  Yes,  I  thought  so— Mrs.  Lomax  ?  " 

**  No — PoUv  married  Oswald  Lomax." 

"  You  are  fithel,  and  I  have  been  misled,"  said 
he  slowly  and  pained.  •*  What  a  mistake  Hector 
must  have  ma^e.  My  poor  dear  sweetheart  of 
the  old  days,  you  have  been  cruelly  used." 

•*  Hector  went  by  public  opinion.  I  think  every 
one  thought  Lomax  came  to  see  me — but  you  see 
it  was  Polly." 

Horace  was  silent  for  a  few  m  iments ;  tha  past 
had  to  be  accepted. 

"  I  should  have  died  but  forsome  friendly  people," 
murmured  he ;  •*  1  had  fever.  They  nursed  me 
through  and  I  stayed  on.  There  was  a  livelihood. 
Then  came  Hector's  letter  to  me,  and  I  hesitated 
no  longer.  The  old  people  had  looked  for  the  issue, 
and  I  believe  had  thought  me  unaccountably  back- 
ward. My  wife  died  last  year.  I  have  three  fine 
lads,  they  urged  me  homeward,  I  think  they 
fancied  I  had  a  little  heart- hunger  left  in  me. 
Would  you  care  to  see  them— their  portraits  at 
least  ?    I  have  them  in  my  pocket-book." 

*•  J  should  like,  very  much,'*  said  Miss  Robin. 

That  he  was  proud  of  them  was  not  difficult  to 
determine.  He  was  g^uite  nervous  in  his  haste  to 
remove  the  band  of  his  pocket-book.  She  had  an 
opportunity  of  scanning  his  face  yet  more  closely. 
The  same  crisp,  curly  hair,  but  grey,  the  same  in- 
genuous frank  face,  he  had  the  same  gentle 
leisurely  way  of  speaking. 

Come  to  the  light,  Ethel.  You  will  see 
better,"  he  said  moving  to  the  window  ;  "  but 
perhaps  your  eyes  are  still  good,"  added  he  with  a 
smile,  "  mine  have  failed  me  a  little." 

•*  I  have  to  use  this,"  confessed  Miss  Robin, 
bringing  to  light  a  square  gold  eye-glass,  "  it  was 
poor  mamma's." 

"  Ah,  I  have  seen  that  many  times,"  murmured 
he.  *'  This  is  my  eldest  son,  Ansell,  that  was  his 
grandfather's  name.  This — Horace,  after  my 
father  and  myself.   That's  the  baby — Jack." 

-The  pet!" 

"  The  last  one,  but  not  the  least.  Now,  what 
do  you  think  of  my  brood P  " 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  them." 

"  I  am  proud  of  them,  Ethel — and  fond  of  them. 
They  are  good  lads.  See,  this  is  my  house."  He 
held  one  back,  then  produced  it,  *'  this  is  their 
mother,  poor  soul.  She  was  a  good  wife,  aud  I 
was  good  to  her,  but  in  secret,  Ethel,  in  secret,  I 
often  caught  myself  thinking — of  you.  The  day 
she  died,  my  wife  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  cared  for 
any  one  in  England,  what/;ould  I  do  but  tell  her? 
She  told  me  she  had  guessed  something  of  the 
sort,  yet  you  see  she  had  never  asked  me  the 
question,  afraid  of  stirring  up  an  old  sorrow. 
Ethel,  do  you  think  you  could  take  her  place.  She 
said  if  by  any  chance  you  were  free,  the  idea  did 
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not  dash  with  herfeelings,  and  mvbojrs,  anything 
their  dad  does,  is  right  Ethel,  the  sight  of  your 
dear  face,  makes  me  yonng  again." 

"  Are  we  not  too  old,  Horace  ?  " 

"  Not  if  our  hearts  are  green.  Let  us  imagine 
the  separation  has  been  bat  ten  years ;  that  I  have 
oome  back  to  claim  you.  It  will  not  require  a 
great  effort  of  the  imagination,"  urged  he  with  a 
smile. 

"  My  life  is  lonely.  There  is  Polly — Mrs.  Lomax 
—will  it  be  a  disappointment  to  them  ?  *'  mused 
Ethel  Robin. 

"  DisapfK)intment  ? — I  see,  they  have  children." 
He  had  quick  insight.  **  Ethel,  if  it  is  your  money, 
leave  it  behind  you,  arrange  it  as  you  will,  it  ia  not 
that  I  want,  but  you.  I  would  stay  here,  but  there 
are  my  boys." 

"  I  should  not  wish  you  to  sacrifice  so  much.  I 
don't  know  that  such  ties  should  hold  me  back. 
Horace  what  will  the  World  say  P  " 

"  What  occasion  have  we  to  care  ?  We  shall  be 
at  the  other  end  of  it.*' 

•*  Horace,  I  did  not  intend  to  marry." 

**  But  you  kept  single  for  my  sake.  Lomax  was 
comforted,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  done  him  an  injustice." 

"My  darling,  fifty-two — fifty.  Can  we  count 
upon  another  thirty  years  ?  But  the  days  are  long 
over  yonder." 

The  door  opened  and  Nora  discovered  her 
brother  and  Miss  Bobin,  standing  much  like  the 
figures  we  see  depicted  in  the  old  valentines.  She 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  pair  had  become 
tender  over  old  reminiscences. 

**  Nora,  you  did  not  tell  me  it  was  EtTiel  Robin  P 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Polly. 
Your  house  would  not  have  held  me  five  minutes 
had  T  known  the  truth." 

"  That  is  a  poor  compliment  to  me,"  returned 
Nora  with  pretended  soreness. 

"Nora — J3thel  is  going  back  with  me,"  said 
Horace,  placing  his  arm  round  his  old  flame. 

"  Well,"  confessed  Nora,  evincing  no  surprise, 
"  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  were  old 
sweethearts." 
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CHAPTEtt  III.. 
PAIITED. 

WINTER  slowly  gave  place  to  spring— spring 
gradually  blossomed  forth  into  summer. 
There  was  no  sign  that  half  year,  as  there  had  been 
none  at  any  previous  time  in  the  intervals  between 
my  visits  from  the  Willow  Farm ;  and,  though  I 
wondered  at  odd  times  how  far  Phillis*  patience 
had  stood  her  in  stead,  it  would,  I  think,  have 
been  a  shock  to  me,  when  the  time  came  for  my 
periodical  visit,  had  I  not  found  her  in  her  old 
place,  as  I  did  find  her,  or  rather,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  at  first,  as  I  found  the  wreck  of  her. 

I  have  described  her  to  you  as  I  left  her— a 
handsome,  high-hearted,  dauntless  young  woman. 
Well,  she  was  handsome  still ;  there  was  no  such 
great  physical  change  in  her,  but  the  danntlessness 


and  the  high-heartcdness— it  was  eady  to  see  that 
something  had  killed  them  in  her^that  something 
had  taken  the  spirit  out  of  her.  That  ib  was  all 
over,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  between  her  and 
her  lover  I  did  not  need  to  be  told  after  one  look 
at  her  face,  and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  ask. 
I  had  already  seen  her  father,  and  had  gathered 
from  his  manner  and  something  he  had  muttered 
about  the  house  being  plague-stricken,  and  not 
knowing  why  he  had  let  me  come  to  it,  that  things 
had  gone  wrong  since  I  was  last  there ;  but  I  got 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  as  I 
watched  their  bearing  towards  each  other  during 
the  day.  It  was  not  that  he  was  more  exacting 
than  ne  used  to  be,  or  Phillis  less  attentive; 
rather  the  reverse.  She  gave  him  no  occasfon,  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  ask  for  anything,  waiting  upon 
him  as  quietly  and  constantly  as  though  to 
anticipate  and  attend  to  his  wants  were  the  one 
business  of  her  life ;  buttt  was  done  with  a  painful 
difterence  in  the  way  of  doing  it  from  that  nappy, 
familiar  fashion  I  remembered  of  old ;  done  as  a 
servant  might  have  done  it — all  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  a  labour  of  love  and  a  mere 
duty! 

As  usual,  these  two  were  the  prominent  figures 
in  the  picture ;  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  as 
silent  and  as  shadowy  as  ever,  but  it  struck  me 
that  in  her  manner  towards  Phillis  there  was  a 
greater  ease,  and  in  Phillis'  manner  towards  her 
less  of  that  mixture  of  perplexity  and  impatience 
which  had  been  characteristic  of  them  a  year 
before.  I  should  have  been  glad,  for  my  part,  of 
any  outbreak  of  the  old  petulance,  which  would 
have  shown  me  there  was  so  much  life  and 
courage  left  in  the  girl.  Hers  had  been  too 
bright,  and  apparently  too  strong,  a  nature  to  be 
cowed  so  easily;  to  have  all  the  strength  and 
sweetness  taken  ,out  of  it,  as  it  were,  at  one 
draught.  We  were  a  dull  little  quartette  enough 
that  evening  in  the  StdUe  Parlour ;  the  two  women 
sat  and  worired,  the  mother,  as  was  her  wont  when 
her  husband  was  present,  never  joining  in  the 
conversation;  the  daughter,  rarely,  and  with  a 
visible  effort;  whilst  the  farmer  talked  politics 
and  drank  his  whisky  and  water,  with  but  little 
assistance  from  me.  He  took  more,  I  observed, 
than  he  used  to  do— a  good  deal  more — and  talked 
louder,  and  laid  down  the  law,  waxing  argu- 
mentative as  the  evening  wore  on.  I  felt  a  slow 
sort  of  anger  with  Phulis  taking  possession  of 
me,  as  I  sat  and  looked  and  listened,  and  could 
not  help  saying  to  myself  that  all  this  change  for 
the  worse  was  due  to  her.  What  right  hful  she 
to  abuse  so  cruelly  the  power  God  had  given  her 
to  brighten  and  to  bless  P  It  was  as  if  the  sua 
were  to  refuse  to  shine.  And  yet  I  was  sorry  for 
her,  and  would  have  given  almost  anything  1  had 
to  be  able  to  go  up  to  her  and  say — "  My  dear,  it 
is  all  right.  Your  father  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
it,  and  he  (there  was  only  one  *  he  *  in  the  world 
to  her)  is  cqming  home  for  you  by  the  next 
mail." 

For  I  knew  he  had  gone  as  well  an  if  she  had 
told  me.  She  did  tell  me  before  she  said  good-bye. 
I  had  a  right  to  know,  she  said,  having  known 
what  I  had,  and  advised  her  as  I  had,  when  I  was 
last  there. 

**  Not  that  I  took  your  advice,"  she  added,  with 
a  sad  little  smile.  **  I  had  not  the  patience  to 
wait,  you  know,  nor  had  he.   But  we  told  father 
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we  would  live  where  he  liked—do  anything  he 
thought  best— make  any  sacrifice — so  long  as  he 
would  let  us  marry.  We  said  even  we  would 
make  shift  somehow  without  the  money — with 
what  George  had.  We  did  not  know  whether  wo 
could  get  on,  but  we  were  ready  to  try,  and 
thousands  of  people  had  begun  upon  less — had 
begun  upon  nothing ;  but  it  was  no  good.  As  to 
George^  he  would  not  speak  to  him  at  all;  he 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  He  turned 
him  out,  Mr,  Francis — as  true  as  you  are  standing 
,   there,  he  turned  him  out  I " 

And  this  was  the  girl — standing  before  me  and 
telling  me  this — who  had  told  me  last  year  she 
would  and  should  marry  the  man  she  loved,  and 
whose  will  I  had  thought  was  a  will  of  iron !  She 
had  seen  him  turned  out  of  doors,  and  had 
accepted  her  fate,  aiid  remained  behind  him !  She 
answered  the  question  that  my  eyes,  not  my  lips, 
put  to  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  put  up  with  it ;  I  had  to 
put  up  with  it.  If  father  had  nothing  to  say  to 
him,  ne  had  plenty  to  say  to  me — plenty!  I 
wonder  how  I  ever  listened  to  him,  and  kept  my 
senses !  I  wonder  I  am  in  my  right  mind  when  £ 
think  of  itj  he  was  so  hard  and  so  cruel ;  and  he 
told  me  what  I  can't  tell  you — what  I  can't  tell 
anybody — what  I  couldn't  even  tell  George.  And 
I  had  promised  him  I  would  hold  fast;  that  I 
would  never  break  my  word  to  him  ;  that  I  would 
go  with  him  to  the  world's  end !  Oh,  my  God ! 
what  must  he  have  thought  of  me  P  What  would 
you  have  thought  of  me  ?  You  need  not  tell  me, 
for  I  saw  it  in  your  face  just  now.  You  could 
not  believe  your  ears  after  what  I  had  said  to 
you  even — and  to  Mm  !  I  promised  and  vowed 
it  to  him,  I— oh,  God  forgive  me ! — God  forgive 
me!" 

She  broke  into  the  most  pitiful  tears  ever  I 
saw,  but  it  was  wonderful  how  quickly  she  re- 
covered herself,  and  apologized  to  me  as  politely 
as  though  she  had  been  a  duchess,  for  so  forgetting 
herself. 

"  My  poor  girl,"  I  said,  "  you  need  not  mind 
me.  Only  tell  me,  Phillia,  what  about  George  ? 
How  did  he  take  it?  What  understanding  did 
you  part  with  ?  " 

**None,"  she  replied  simply.  "I  could  not 
make  him  understand ;  how  could  I  ?  He  wanted 
to  know  too  much.  He  saw  I  was  keeping  some- 
thing back  from  him,  and  so  I  was.  When  I  told 
him  I  could  not  go  with  him,  because,  if  I  went, 
mother  was  to  go  too — because  H  he  could  not 
keep  me,  father  said — and  meant— that  he  could 
not  keep  mother  either — when  I  told  him  that,  he 
said  it  was  so  much  nonsense  to  frighten  me,  and 
that  I  ought  to  know  it  was;  that  father  was 
talking  like  a  madman;  that  he  was  bound  to 
keep  mother,  or  to  maintain  her,  at  any  rate.  He 
would  not  listen  to  anything  I  could  say  to  him, 
and  he  lost  his  temper  with  me,  and  I  lost  mine 
with  him ;  and — it  was  all  over.  But  1  know  it 
was  my  fault — in  a  way ;  only  he  ought  to  have 
trusted  me.  What  do  you  think  ?  Tell  me  truly 
and  candidly  what  you  think.  I  have  never  had 
aav  one  to  ask ;  and,  oh  !  if  you  only  knew  how 
1  keep  asking  myself,  day  and  night — day  and 
night!" 

It  was  impossible,  I  said,  for  any  one  to  judge, 
not  knowing  everything.  What  the  young  mun 
had  urged  was  reasonable  enough,  I  thought,  with 


such  light  as  he  had  to  go  by.  If  there  could  only 
have  been  perfect  confidence  between  them — if  she 
could  have  trusted  him  with  her  secret—" 

"  It  was  not  mine,"  she  interrupted  me  to  say. 
**  If  it  had  been  mine,  it  would  have  been  another 
thing.  I  had  no  right  to  tell  him.  I  could  not 
have  done  anything  but  what  I  did ;  I  know  I  waa 
ri^ht,  and  yet  I  cannot  rest  about  it.  I  keep 
thinking  there  may  have  been  something  which, 
if  I  had  only  thought  of  saying  it  at  the  time, 
might  have  put  it  all  straight  between  us,  so  that 
there  might  have  been  something  to  look  forward 
to.    But  now  there  is  nothing ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ho  went  right  off — 
out  of  the  country— without  a  word  P  " 

"To  South  America,"  she  answered,  "without 
a  word." 

Somehow,  after  that,  I  was  not  sorry  that 
Merritt  came  in  to  tell  me  the  gig  was  waiting 
for  me.  There  was  nothing  I  could  say  to  the 
girl  to  comfort  her  in  the  strait  she  was  in,  and 
it  gave  me  the  heartache  to  see  her.  There  was 
only  One  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  consolation 
in  such  sore  need  as  that,  and  I  could  only  prfcy 
from  my  heart  that  at  that  Gate  she  might  have 
grace  given  her  to  knock  until  it  should  be  opened 
to  her. 


CHAFTBR  IV. 
▲  DEATHSED  FBOMXSfi. 

She  was  one-aud-twenty  then.  For  seven  yean 
after  that,  as  I  knew  from  her  own  lips,  finding 
her  summer  and  winter  at  the  same  time  in  toe 
same  place,  no  direct  tidings  of  George  Lawrence 
reached  the  Willow  Farm.  For  the  first  two, 
Phillis  did  hear  indirectly ;  but  then  his  mother 
died,  and  the  farm  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  children,  so  that  her  only  chance  of  hear- 
mgof  him  was  at  an  end.  She  got  to  tell  it  me 
as  a  simple  fact,  generally  without  comment,  never* 
with  any  return  of  the  old  passionate  distress. 
She  had  learned  to  accept  it  as  in  time  we  Jeafti 
to  accept  all  the  great  griefs  of  our  live»-^if<  not 
with  the  best  and  truest  sort  of  resignation,  with 
something  which  stands  us  in  decent  stead  of  itJ 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  yeara,  making  that 
annual  visit  of  mine  in  the  dark  days,  I  lonndthe 
house,  always  so  much  in  the  shadow,  lyiug  under 
the  darkest  shadow  of  all — the  shadow  of  deial^l 

I  was  utterly  unprepared  for  it,  for  at  the  White 

Lion  at  B  I  had  found  the  usual  answer  from 

Stephen  Merritt  to  the  notice  I  #a8  in  the  habit 
of  sending  him  of  my  approaching  call  ^  at  the 
Farm,  and  there,  as  usual  too,  nobody  had  heard 
a  word,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  its  inmates. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  nobody  on 
the  look-out  for  me  when  I  got  there,  and  I  had  , 
been  kept  waiting  so  long  in  the  cold  in  the  porch 
for  some  one  to  appear  in  answer  to  my  eummons,  . 
that  I  was  on  the  point  of  thundering— no  milder 
proceedings  seeming  to  avail — at  the  door,  which 
I  had  never  hitherto  found  closed  against  me,  when 
it  was  slowly  and  cautiously  opened,  aaidi  the 
stroni,'ly  marked  features  of  old  Mattie  made  their 
appearance. 

She  started  and  drew  back,  as  if  she  had  seen 
my  wraith. 

**  Goodness  preserve  tis,  Mr.  Francis  !  and  it  ii 
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really  you !  After  all  the  watching  andpraying, 
to  think  yon  should  be  in  time  at  last !  Tne  ways 
of  the  Lord  are  wonderful  indeed, and  His  mercy — " 

**  Endnreth  for  ever,**  I  wound  up  irreverently; 
"  which  is  more  than  yours  does,  my  good  Mattie, 
or  you  would  let  a  poor,  starving  creature  in  out 
of  the  cold  without  more  ado.  But,  good  heavens ! 
what  is  the  matter,  woman  ?  " 

She  had  made  way  for  me  to  pass  her,  but  in 
the  stronger  light  in  which  she  now  stood  I  saw 
with  startling  distinctness  the  deathly  pallor  and 
distress  of  her  face. 

•*  What  is  the  matter  P  "  she  repeated  harshly, 
and  how  my  manner  must  have  jarred  upon  her  I 
can  imagine.  "  She  has  never  had  your  name  off 
her  lips  this  last  four-and-twenty  hours— aye,  more 
— and  she  is  dying.'' 

By  the  bound  my  heart  gave — by  the  way  in 
which  it  seemed  to  stand  still  until  I  had  her 
answer— I  knew  what  a  warm  place  I  still  kept  in 
it  for  Phillis  Merritt! 

«  Who  is  dying  P  "  I  gasped—"  not  Phillis  P  " 

"No — it  is  not  Miss  Pnillis,"  she  returned 
curtly  "it  is  the  mistress.  If  you'd  dropped  a 
line  as  you  did  always  use  to  do,  to  say  yon  were 
coming,  you'd  have  saved  a  deal  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering, wnere  there  was  pain  and  suffering  enough 
already  and  to  spare ;  but  it  was  too  much  trouble 
I  s'pose,  and  you  didn't  know — for  certain,  you 
didn't  know ! " 

Shocked  and  almost  stunned  as  I  was  at  that  I 
had  just  heard,  and  the  suddenness  of  it,  I  was 
stung  by  the  unmerited  reproach  conveyed  in  these 
last  words. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
I  exclaimed  sharply.  "Your  master  has  known 
these  three  days  that  I  was  coming.  I  have  his 
letter  in  my  pocket  at  this  moment,  saying  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  me,  and  would  come  over  and 
fetch  me,  only  he  had  to  go  to  Claverton  to  sell 
some  sheep,  and  should  not  be  back  in  time.  How 
long  has  the  mistress  been  ill  P  He  never  wrote 
^  me  a  word  of  it — I  had  not  a  notion ! " 

"God  forgive  him  I"  ejaculated  the  woman; 
"  but  he's  a  mortal  hard  man !  And  she  begging 
and  praying  like  that— for  him  to  know  all  the 
time  and  never  to  comfort  her  poor  heart  by 
telling  her!" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  nohody  knew  I  was 
coming  P   Not  even  Miss  Phillis  P  " 

"Do  you  think  if  irj^e  had  known,  she'd  have 
kept  it  from  her  mother  P  She'd  have  given  the 
clothes  off  her  back  to  be  able  to  ease  ner  mind 
—that  would  she.  And  here  am  I  stopping 
jabbering  down  here,  when  every  minute  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  up  there,  and  I  might  be  taking 
her  the  comfort.  Stay  you  here,  and  off  with 
your  coat  and  warm  yourself,  while  I  go  tell  Miss 
Phillis  who  it  is  that  is  here." 

She  had  not  taken  me  further  than  the  kitchen. 
The  remains  of  the  evening  meal  were  still  on  the 
long  deal  table,  and  a  buxom  red-cheeked  country 
girl,  one  of  her  subordinates,  possibly  the  only 
one,  came  in  aa  she  went  out  and  began  to  clear 
away.  1  ascertained  from  her  that  Mrs.  Merritt 
had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  but  that  nothing 
much  had  been  thought  of  her  illness  until  within 
the  last  fortnight,  when  she  had  taken  to  her  bed, 
and  now  the  doctor  said  there  was  no  hope.  The 
"  young  Missus  "  was  worn  out,  she  said,  nursing 
her,  but  she  and  Mattie  would  not  let  any  one  else 


go  near  her.  The  master  wocld  not  believe  she 
was  so  bad.  He  did  say  at  first  that  it  was  all 
make-believe,  and  that  he  would  not  have  the  meals 
sent  up  to  her;  but  the  last  day  or  two  he  had 
seemed  to  take  it  in  more,  and  haa  not  even  made 
any  objection  to  their  moving  her  into  the  more 
comfortable  room  which  I  had  occupied,  and  where 
they  could  have  a  fire,  the  girl  added,  without 
smothering  the  house  in  smoke. 

Her  revelations  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Phillis.  She  looked  white  and  worn.  How, 
indeed,  could  she  do  othc^rwise  P  But  there  was  a 
positive  gladness  in  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them 
to  mine. 

"  If  you  only  knew,"  she  saiJ,  "  the  relief  it  is 
to  me  to  see  you !  I  feared  you  would  never  be 
here  in  time,  though  I  knew  you  could  not  fail  to 
be  with  us  before  the  15th.  And  I  could  not 
understand  why  we  did  not  hear.  It  was  so 
cruel  of  him.  I  could  never  have  forgiven  him 
if  you  had  been  too  late.  I  should  always  have 
thought  that  the  hope  of  seeing  you  would  have 
kept  ner  alive  until  you  came.  You  will  come  up 
with  me  at  once  P  It  seems  inhospitable  not  to 
ask  you  to  have  something  first,  but  he  ought  to 
be  at  home  now — he  cannot  possibly  be  long 
— and  I  should  like  you  to  sec  her  before  he  comes. 
He  might  not  let  you — one  can't  tell — and  she 
will  not  have  the  same  fear  on  her,  anyhow." 

So— where  I  had  seen  her  for  the  first  I  saw 
her  for  the  last  time;  only  we  had  changed 

E laces— it  was  I  who  stood  by  her  bedside,  not  she 
y  mine. 

There  was  scarcely  any  perceptible  change  in 
her.  All  these  years  she  had  been  such  a  shadow 
of  a  woman — so  colourless  and  so  attenuated — 
with  so  little  life  about  her.  She  could  hardly 
now  (save  for  that  strange  far-away  look  that 
comes  into  the  eyes  of  the  dying),  have  looked 
more  like  death  than  she  had  always  looked; 
always,  I  mean,  in  my  remembrance  of  her. 
But,  I  had  read  welcome — Grod  be  thanked  for  it! 
many  and  many  a  time  before  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  I  loved  and  who  loved  me ;  but  never 
— no,  not  even  in  those  which  had  held  for  mine 
all  the  beauty  in  the  world — had  I  seen  it  as  I 
saw  it  then  in  those  dim  orbs  of  Rachel  Merritt's. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  spoken  to  her,  and  taken 
in  mine  the  limp  white  hand  which  had  smoothed 
my  pillow  so  often  in  the  time  which  came  back 
to  me  so  vividly  as  I  stood  there,  I  observed  that 
we  had  been  left  quite  by  ourselves.  Mattie  had 
been  in  the  room  when  we  entered  it,  but  there 
had  evidently  been  an  understanding  between  the 
dying  woman  and  her  faithful  attendants  that  we 
should  be  left  for  a  brief  space  alone.  It  was  but 
little  she  had  to  say  to  me.  She  had  not  sum- 
moned me,  as  I  had  at  first  thought  might  be 
the  case,  to  acquaint  me  with  the  secret  of  her 
life — for  that  there  was  such  a  secret  I  could  not 
doubt ;  but  I  had  not  been  so  far  wrong  in  my 
further  conjecture,  that  it  was  in  Phillis'  interest 
she  wished  to  see  me. 

"  You  are  her  best  friend,"  she  said,  speaking 
painfully ;  **  I  might  say  her  only  friend ;  and 
you  know  more  of  her  than  anybody  else.  She 
will  listen  to  you  and  be  guided  oy  you.  She  may 
not  want  help.  I  don't  think  he  will  be  bad  to 
her ;  he  has  no  reason,  and  he  is  not  unjust. 
No,"  she  repeated,  with  a  faint  insistance,  as  a 
slight  expression  of  dissent  escaped  me.  "Not 
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unjust— hard,  very  hard.  Yon  must  not  judge  of 
him  by  his  conduct  to  me.  I  did  him  a  great 
wrong.  I  should  like  her  to  make  it  up  to  him, 
if  she  can,  whilst  he  lives.  She  says  she  will  if — 
if  the  other  does  not  come  back.*' 

So  far  she  had  spoken  clearly  and  consecu- 
tively ;  but  a  sort  of  low  wail  came  into  her  voice, 
with  the  idea,  as  it  seemed,  of  that  possible  rup- 
ture between  father  and  daughter,  and  it  was  m 
broken  sentences,  and  with  difficulty,  she  went  on 
to  say  how  in  the  event  of  any  serious  reverse  of 
fortune  overtaking  the  latter,  she  relied  upon 
my  assistance,  and  to  tell  me  me  how  it  was  to  be 
rendered. 

"  Listen,"  she  said ;  "  if  he  were  to  turn  her  out, 
if  she  were  to  quarrel  with  him  or  leave  him,  and 
find  herself  out  in  the  world  without  a  home — no 
one  to  help  her,  nowhere  to  go  to—it  would  be  time 
then  for  something  to  be  done,  and  she  would  not 
do  it  herself,  she  would  starve  sooner — I  know  it. 
Promise  me,"  raising  herself  with  an  immense 
effort  on  her  pillows,  and  tightening  her  grasp  of 
the  hand  she  had  never  let  go,  since  I  gave  it  her 
— •*  promise  me,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  yourself 
when. yon  lie  on  your  dying  bed,  as  I  am  lying 
npon  mine,  you  will  do  it." 

"If  I  can,"  I  said;  "if  I  can,  before  God,  I 
will." 

A  smile  that  was  full  of  peace  broke  over  her 
dying  face. 

•*  1  knew  it  was  all  right — I  knew  you  would 
help  me,"  she  murmured ;  "  and  it  is  not  a  hard 
thing ;  it  is  only  to  take  a  letter — I  have  had  it 
written,  written  and  waiting  a  long  time — and  to 
keep  it  safe,  always  about  you,  almost,"  with  the 
faintest,  weakest  little  laugh,  almost  like  a 
charm,  nntil — until  you  know  when  " 

'*  Until  she  is  in  trouble  P  "  I  suggested. 

"Until  she  is  starving,"  she  retorted,  with 
sudden  energy ;  •*  not  until  then,  never  until  then.'* 
And  then — I  am  to  give  her  H  " 

"Give  it  her?"  she  almost  shrieked.  "Oh 
Lord ! "  and  her  voice  changed  to  a  wail  almost  of 
agony,  "  cannot  I  make  him  understand  ?  She  is 
never  to  see  it,  never  to  know — never,  never,  for  all 
the  wide  world !  You  are  to  take  it — you  promised 
before  God — you  are  to  take  it,  and  give  it  with 
your  own  hands  into  his — his!  You  see  the 
name  " — sinking  her  voice,  with  a  sudden  shivering 
sigh — "  it  is  there— on  it." 

She  sank  back,  as  she  spoke  gasping  for  breath 
and  at  that  very  moment  the  souna  of  voices  and 
footsteps,  and  the  sudden  sharp  closing  of  a  door 
below,  warned  me  of  an  impending  iutermption. 
I  bent  over  her  eagerly  and  tried  to  rouse  her. 
"  Mrs.  Merritt,"  I  said,  "  they  are  coming.  Tell 
me  before  they  come  where  I  am  to  get  the  letter. 
Have  you  it  about  you  ?  " 

{To  he  continued.) 


AT  DAWN. 
"  Until  the  day  break,  and  tbo  ebadows  flee  away." 

A CRIMSON  glow 
Athwart  the  boundless  dull  expanse  of  grey. 
A  light  upon  the  dark  and  lonely  way. 

"  Friend,  lot  me  go. 
The  days  have  been  so  dark,  so  passing  drear, 
But  now  in  truth  the  resting-time  is  near, 
For  morning  breaketb. 


"  No  tics  have  T, 
No  children's  voices  round  my  dying  bed. 
Nor  wife's  soft  hand  upon  my  weary  head. 

So  grey  the  sky 
Hath  been  of  lato  above  this  busy  life, 
Yet  One  hath  conquered  for  me  m  the  strife 

Till  mornmg  breaketh. 

"  Why  do  you  weep, 
Who  erstwhile  smiled,  the  gayest  of  the  gay  P 
Is  it  indeed  that  to  my  short-lived  day 

There  conieth  sleep  ? 
Dear  heart !  the  angel  voices  beckon  far, 
And  in  the  distance  gleams  one  clear,  bright  stan 

The  morning  breaketh. 

Clasp  close  my  hand, 
For  I  would  have  thee  with  me  to  the  end. 
Oh  true,  most  tried  and  well-beloved  friend. 

Till  in  God's  land 
Of  perfect  beauty,  ever  face  to  face, 
I  know  for  aye  his  gentle,  tender,  gracei — 

When  morning  breaketh. 

'*  I  pray  thee  gaze 
Beyond  the  casement  at  the  slumb'ring  hills, 
The  mountains  lit  with  glory,  and  the  rills 

Soft  wrapt  in  haze. 
Mine  eyes  are  dazzled  with  this  wondrous  light; 
Far  'mid  the  shadows  dieth  darkly,  night, — 

Heav'n's  morning  breaketh !  " 

Frances  Hurrblu 


OUR  DOGS. 

BY    ALICE  KING. 

OUR  dogs.  We  write  the  words,  and  as  we  write 
a  vast  company  come  trooping  around  ns, 
silky-haired,  shaggy-coated,  long  ears  and  short 
tails,  short  ears  and  long  tails,  glossy  backs,  and 
backs  that  are  wiry,  large  full  eyes  that  seem  to 
be  starting  out  to  meet  us,  and  merry  little  eyes 
that  twinkle  amid  thickets  of  long,  drooping  locks  ; 
the}-  come  from  every  nook  of  memory,  each  claim- 
ing, with  a  pert  yap,  or  a  plaintive  whine,  or  an 
important  bow-wow,  a  place  in  our  chronicle.  They 
are  well  loved,  familiar  shapes  and  faces  all,  but 
our  narrow  canvas  will  only  admit  of  the  entrance 
of  a  few  npon  its  confined  space,  so  we  have  to 
waive  back  many  of  the  friendly  apparitions  in  our 
vision. 

Make  way  first  for  the  hugest  pet  of  all,  hugest 
in  size  of  paw,  and  limb,  and  breadth  of  head,  and 
in  the  vast  share  of  affection  he  and  his  master 
gave  each  other  mutually ;  this  is  the  great  St. 
Bernard,  Monk.  His  master's  favourite  description 
of  him  was, "  as  wise  as  man,  as  tender  as  woman," 
and  he  was  equal  to  it  in  every  respect.  When 
his  master  was  writing  a  sermon,  he  would  sit 
staring  at  him  as  if  he  could  read  every  word  that 
found  its  way  onto  the  paper;  yes, and  as  if  he  could 
preach  it  too ;  but  a  smile  cast  in  his  direction 
would  cause  him  to  spring  up  and  put  his  arms 
round  his  master's  neck,  which  was  a  position  he 
dearly  loved,  and  which  he  would  resign  to  no  one, 
not  even  to  his  mistress. 

Monk  was  an  eminently  sociable  dog ;  he  re- 
joiced in  lying  stretched  by  the  kitchen  fire,  with  a 
whole  chorus  of  admiring  maid- servants  round 
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him,  pansing  frequently  even  from  giggling  over 
their  latest  love  passages  in  the  back -yard,  or  from 
criticisms  on  the  bonnets  in  church  last  Sunday,  to 
stroke  his  splendid  head  and  ask  for  his  immense 
paw.  He  was  so  strong  that  not  the  tallest  and 
biggestman  on  the  j>remises,  orindeed|in  the  parish, 
was  especially  anxious  to  receive  bis  favourite 
salutation — namely,  his  two  front  feet  rested  on 
his  shoulders ;  and  yet  he  was  so  gentle,  that  he 
would  let  Tinj,  the  little  Blenheim,  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish  with  him,  and  would  take  peculiar 
pleasure  in  picking  the  hair-pins  out  of  the  plaits 
of  any  ladv  he  especially  affected.  ^  When  his 
master  Je^  noma  he  would  retire  to  his  dressing- 
room,  and  make  that  bis  hermitage,  where  he 
would  keep  solemn  and  mournful  state  until  his 
return.  Butenongh  of  Monk,  biff  bow-wow  though 
he  was  ;  we  must  not  let  him  fill  any  more  of  our 
space,  we  must  pass  on  to  smaller,  but  not  less 
attractive  favourites. . 

Dogs  are  decidedly  by  nature  Conservatives  ; 
most  of  them,  with  their  good  will,  would  never 
have  a  single  thing  changecfin  their  surroundings. 
8Qme,  however,  develop  more  special  and  resolute 
proclivities  in  this  respect,  and  two  of  the  most 
Conservative  dogs  we  ever  knew  were  Mimie,  the 
toy  terrier,  and  Gipsy,  the  King  Charles  spaniel. 
They  were  both  dogs  of  the  oldest  families  and 
most  pure  breed,  and  belonged  decidedly  to  canine 
aristocracy,  from  whence,  perhaps,  arose  partly 
their  peculiarities.  They  could  never  endure  the 
position  of  their  basin  of  water  being  changed,  or 
their  cushions  being  touched;  if  any  one  pretended 
to  appropriate  their  beds  they  did  not  growl,  or 
snap,  for  that  they  were  far  too  dignified,  but  they 
cast  such  looks  of  withering  scorn  upon  the 
offender,  that  he  quickly  relinquished  his  posses- 
sion of  their  property,  and  felt  very  small  indeed. 

They  were,  both  of  them,  though  rare  beauties 
and  knowinff  it  too,  regular  dowagers  of  the  ancient 
rifime  in  uie  state  they  liked  to  keep,  and  the 
etiquette  they  would,  if  possible,  exact  from  all 
around  them.  Their  ceremonies  on  retiring  to  rest 
were  as  many  as  those  at  the  eoucher  of  the  "  Grand 
Monarque  "  himself.  Here  a  fold  of  blanket  had 
to  be  arranged,  there  a  piece  of  carpet  had  to  be 
brought  into  an  especisu  angle,  and  if  one  pin's 
point  was  out  of  place  ihef  could  take  no  rest  or 
repose,  as  their  umuckly  mistresses,  or  rather  we 
should  say  in  this  case,  head  servants,  knew  to 
their  cost. 

Both  these  dogs  were  highly  gifted  as  to  brains, 
and  they  used  their  mental  faculties  to  see  that 
all  about  them  was  kept  in  what  the^r  considered 
good  order.  If  Mimie  found  no  water  in  the  basin 
belonging  generally  to  all  the  dogs  of  the  estab- 
lishment,, she  would,  though  she  herself  was  pro- 
bably not  in  the  least  thirsty,  begin  to  set  up  such 
a  succession  .of  sharp,  angry  barks,  as  quickly  to 
cause  the  deficiency  to  be  remedied.  She  never 
liked  to  see  her  mistress  walkiuff  behind  the  rest 
of  the  people  who  mi^ht  be  with  her,  she  regarded 
it  as  a  personal  indignity,  and,  coming  back  to 
her,  would  look  reprovingly  up  into  her  face, 
and  utter  little  expostulatory  whines,  until  she 
ffot  her  to  take  her  place  in  advance  again.  She 
had  an  immense  and  most  pronounced  dislike  to 
all  ridicule,  and  if  any  one  presumed  to  laugh  at 
her»  she  would  show  the  whites  of  her  large,  ex- 
pressive eyes,  in  a  way  that  made  the  cajprit 
feel  he  would  rather  be  three  yards  than  three 


inches  from  her  dewy  black  muzzle,  and  sharp 
little  teeth,  and  lips  which  were  being  licked 
suggestively. 

It  happened  once  that  Mimie  and  her  mistaress 
were  spending  the  night*  in  a  little  country  inn, 
where  the  furniture  was  not  of  the  best  and  most 
reliable  class.  Quite  unsuspicious,  however,  of 
the  real  state  of  things  with  the  bed  which  they 
were  that  night  to  occupy,  lady  and  dog — Mimie 
always  slept  on  the  counterpane  at  her  mistress's 
f eet---retired  to  rest  and  fell  asleep.  Towards  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  there  began  to  be  a 
general  collapse  with  regard  to  bed  and  bedstead, 
and  the  pair  woke  to  find  themselves  reposing  on 
the  floor.  The  lady  took  the  mischance  mildly 
and  philosophically ;  but  Mimie's  wrath  knew  no 
bounds,  she  evidently  regarded  the  whole  thing 
as  a  practical  joke,  and  her  furious  barks  and 
indignant  growls  roused  the  whole  inn  with  their 
prolonged  vehemence ;  the  sacred  majesty  of  her 
mistress  and  herself  had,  in  her  opinion,  been 
grievously  offended,  and  she  was  resolved,  however 
poor-spirited  her  mistress  might  be,  to  express  her 
personal  feelings  plainly  on  the  subject. 

When  Mimie  was  ill  she  never  needed,  like  other 
commonplace  dogs,  to  be  drenched  in  order  to 
make  her  take  medicine ;  she  regarded  the  situa- 
tion of  a  do^  in  a  bag,  with  a  stick  put  throng]^ 
his  jaws»  with  the  profoundest  contempt  and 
disgust.  She  knew  as  well  as  any  one  that  she 
wanted  physic,  so  she  would  trot  ^avely  to  one 
special  coair,  seat  herself  upon  it  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  important  seriousness  in  her  face, 
and  look  first  at  the  medicine  bottle  and  then  at 
her  mistress.  A  spoon  being  brought,  and  the 
appointed  dose  poured  out,  she  would  open  her 
mouth  and  swallow  it  with  the  utmost  delibera- 
tion and  composure ;  and  did  any  one  in  the  room 
venture  so  much  as  to  smile,  she  would  reprove 
them  with  a  severe  glance  which  spoke  volumes 
concerning  her  contempt  for  their  folly. 

The  two  dowagers,  Gipsy  and  Mimie,  always 
regarded  each  other  with  a  hatred  and  distrust,  the 
expression  of  which  was,  fortunately  for  the  peace 
of  the  household,  in  general  kept  in  check  by  their 
mutual  dread  of  making  themselves  ridiculous. 
If  looks,  however,  could  kill,  there  would  have 
been  deadlv  slaughter  done  by  the  eyes  with  which 
they  watched  one  another  as  thev  lay  on  their 
respective  cushions.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
them  both  in  the  past  tense.  But  though  Mimie 
has  passed  awaj  full  of  years  and  of  honours, 
Gipsy  still  remains,  having  triumphantly  survived 
her  rival, 

Gipsy  still  holds  the  position  of  dowager-dog 
with  much  state  and  grandeur.  She  queens  it 
over  all  the  other  dogs  that  live  in  the  house  or 
approach  it.  The  Blenheim,  Tiny,  about  whom  more 
by-and-by,  is  her  most  humble  servant ;  her  great 
delight  is  to  spring  upon  a  cushion  on  which  he  is 
lying,  and  use  him  as  a  sort  of  arm-chair,  loung- 
ing luxuriously  with  her  back  resting  against  his 
sott,  silky  side.  She  loves  nothing  so  much  as  a 
drive.  When  the  carriage  is  ordered,  a  fact  of  which 
she  is  always  as  well  aware  as  the  coachman  him- 
self, she  taJces  her  place  with  much  solemnity  of 
aspect  upon  a  particular  seat^  and  there  her  face, 
with  its  turned-up  nose  and  sweeping  ears,  goes 
through  a  whole  tragedy  of  expression,  till  she 
finds  out  whether  her  mistress  is  or  is  not  going  to 
take  her  with  her.   She  regards  one  of  the  servants 
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ia  the  house  as  her  special  attendant,  who  is 
bonnd  to  do  her  smallest  behest,  and  when  she 
wants  her,  she  has  a  pecnliar  call  for  her  which  is 
just  like  the  ringing  of  a  belL  But  we  must  now 
leave  our  Conservative  dowagers  to  turn  to  doggies 
of  other  types. 

Tiny,  the  Blenheim,  is  the  most  complete  speci- 
men of  a  courteous  flrentleman  that  ever  appeared 
in  canine  mould.  He  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
little  French  count  of  most  ancient  lineage,  as, 
-with  his  curly  coat  and  fastidiously  tumed-up 
muzzle  and  well-feathered  paws,  he  steps  daintily 
along,  treading  as  if  he  wished  to  be  careful  of  the 
carpet  as  he  went.  He  gives  up  the  best  of  every- 
thing to  Madam  Gipsy  with  the  most  chivalrous 
politeness,  and  will  never  touch  the  plate  till  she 
has  taken  the  first  morsel  from  it.  He  asks  no 
one's  leave  to  go  out  or  in,  but  is  seen  taking  con- 
Btitutionals  gravely  by  himself,  walking  round  the 
^avel  paths  in  apparent  serious  meditation.  He 
is  very  dainty  and  particular  about  his  food,  and 
if  such  a  thing  as  a  saucer  of  skim  milk  is  offered 
him  he  turns  away  with  unutterable  Bcorn  quiver- 
ing in  every  muscle  of  his  nose. 

There  are  some  do^s  which  are  bom  playthings 
and  babies,  and  remain  so  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
seeming  never  to  reach  years  of  maturity.  Chica, 
the  black  and  tan  terrier  who  took  Mimie's  place, 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  fact.  She  loves 
nothing  so  much  as  lying  on  her  back,  flinging 
her  delicately  tanned  paws  into  the  air,  and  pre- 
tending to  bite  her  mistress's  fingers,  though  this 
latter  proceeding  is  as  regular  a  piece  of  make- 
believe  as  a  boy  firing  at  wooden  soldiers.  She 
rejoices  in  playing  a  game  of  ball,  or  tearing  in 
fragments  a  newspaper,  in  both  of  which  sports 
she  displays  a  flexible,  kitten-like  grace.  She  has 
not  the  faintest  notion  of  worrying  anything,  no, 
not  even  a  pussy  cat,  but  will  pass  the  most 
warlike  tabby  with  only  an  innocent,  inquiring 
glance  up  into  her  face. 

Chica,  whose  name,  let  it  be  mentioned  here  in 
parenthesis,  means  a  baby  girl  in  Spanish,  was 
Drought  up  from  early  puphood  %rith  a  brother 
called  Bimbo,  the  Italian  for  a  baby  boy.  The 
two  were  the  exact  image  of  each  other,  a  real 
canine  Sebastian  and  Viola,  and  were  inseparable 
till  Bimbo  was  sold  to  a  master  who  took  him  with 
him  to  India.  Whenever  she  is  held  up  before  a 
mirror,  and  sees  there  confronting  her  a  little  dog, 
who,  mole  for  mole,  and  tan  spot  for  tan  spot,  is 
the  precise  counterpart  of  herself,  Chica  evidently 
thinks  that  this  is  her  brother  Bimbo  'brought 
thither  from  India  by  some  maizic  agency  to  visit 
her.  Her  mistress  calls  *'  Bimbo,  Bimbo,"  to 
flatter  her  pretty  illusion,  and  she  wags  her  whip- 
cord tail,  and  pricks  her  velvet  ears,  and  gives 
several  little  barks  and  whines  of  pleased  recogni- 
tion. 

Yet  with  all  her  baby-like  simplicity,  Chica  has 
no  lack  of  mind ;  her  nttle  face  is  full  of  intelli- 
gence, and  she  is  one  of  the  most  winsome,  fasci- 
nating creatures  in  the  world.  Her  doggie  heart 
is  in  the  right  place,  as  is  proved  by  the  love 
she  bears  her  mistress,  and  by  the  regular  hysterics 
of  joy  into  which  she  goes  on  welcoming  her  return 
after  even  a  short  absence.  Indeed  of  all  sorts 
and  breeds  of  dogs,  great  and  small,  we  know 
none  to  equal,  on  the  whole,  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion for  either  man  or  woman,  a  black  and  tan 
toy  terrier  that  is  well,  but  not  too  finely,  bred; 


the  smallest  toy  terrier  are  too  like  rats,  and 
have  their  wits  too  much  squeezed  out  of  them 
in  the  effort  to  make  their  heads  small  enough  to 
fit  into  an  egg-cup. 

We  could  continue  our  dog  chronicle  for  many  and 
many  a  page,  until,  indeed,  this  short  paper  became 
a  volume  of  a  very  respectable  size;  bat  here  we 
must  cease,  wishing  all  true  dog  lovers  as  many 
true,  faithful  canine  friends  as  we  ourselves  have 
enjoyed. 


IN  THE  NIGHT. 

THE  night  is  haunted ;  on  the  far-off  moors 
The  ghostly  snow  is  lying  deep  and  still. 
The  spectral  moonlight,  like  a  shape  of  ill. 
Glides  o'er  the  chasm  where  the  hoarse  surf  roars» 
And  through  the  troubled  darknetis  slowly  soars 
To  crown  the  beacon  on  the  sea-girt  hill. 
And  uU  the  wild-wave  voices,  low  or  shrilli 
Break  into  sound  that  threatens  and  implores. 
Oh,  weary  traveller  !  whose  household  fire 
Is  dull  as  life's  faint  pulse,  we  dream  of  thee, 
And  of  sad  souls  shut  out  from  life's  desire 
By  fate's  vast  solitudes  of  land  and  sea. 
The  mournful  echoes  bring  us  only  nigher 
To  the  great  heart-throbs  of  Humanity. 

E.  M.  Thomfson. 


OFFIOIOUSNESS. 

LORD  MALMESBURY  tells  us  that  when  he 
was  first  appointed  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Palmerston  walked  over  to  the  office  to  give  him  a 
f  ew  hints  as  to  the  conduct  of  business.  Amongst 
them  this  was  one :  "  When  the  diplomates  call, 
do  not  be  too  reserved,  but  preface  your  observa- 
tions by  stating  that  what  you  say  is  offidousJ* 
And  Lord  Malmesbiiry  explains  that  in  depart- 
mental language  officious  is  opposed  to  official.  In 
communications  of  the  latter  character  the  Secre- 
tary speaks  as  a  member  of  the  Government ;  in 
those  of  the  former,  in  his  own  person.  The 
second  adjective  represents  grands  tenue;  the 
first,  a  shooting-coat  and  cigarettes. 

Here  we  have  the  survival  of  a  word  in  its 
original  meaning,  because  it  has  been  shielded  from 
the  effects  of  use  and  time  in  the  safe,  silent 
chambers  of  diplomacy.  Out  in  the  street  the 
expression  has  got  sweated  (if  we  may  so  say)  into 
a  disfigured  meaning.  Officious  now  is  equivalent 
to  fussy,  meddlesome  :  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  it 
was  a  synonym  for  obliging.  Bacon,  in  his  e9say 
"  Of  Deformity,"  says  that  kings  "  put  great  trust 
in  eunuchs,  because  they  that  are  envious  toward 
all,  are  more  officious  towards  one."  And  later 
on,  Milton  speaks  of  the  "  bright  officious  lamps  " 
of  heaven. 

When  we  use  such  an  expression  in  the  present 
day  as  securing  a  person's  good  offices,  we  revert 
to  the  elder  interpretation.  If  a  philologist  could 
penetrate  into  the  doleful  and  dusty  corners  of  the 
public  departments,  it  is  likely  enough  he  would 
find  other  fossil  words  lyins  about  unregarded. 
He  would,  however,  run  the  chance  of  being 
snubbed  for  officiousness  in  the  most  modern 
sense  of  that  noun. 

Paul  Behison. 
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THE  BRIDGE. 

TO  and  fro 
They  come  and  go, 
Men  and  women  and  children — so : 
Dark  or  light, 
Or  day  or  night, 
Over  the  bridge  to  left  and  right. 

Old  and  gray, 

This  bridge  to-day 
Secrets  manifold  might  betray — 

Things,  I  trow, 

None  else  can  know, 
Saving  the  river  there  below ! 

S^^ories  won 

At  set  of  sun — 
Gathered  from  those  whose  work  was  done  ; 

Seamstress  pale, 

And  shop-girl  frail — 
Story  on  story,  tale  on  tale! 

Weary  skies 

For  weary  eyes. 
Weary  spirits,  and  women's  sighs  $ 

Oh  the  tears ! 

And  oh  the  fears ! 
Crossing  the  bridge  thro*  all  these  years ! 

Bright-eyed  girls. 

The  household's  pearls, 
Wishing  they  were  the  wives  of  earls; 

Lads  from  towns 

On  country  downs, 
Starting  in  life.on  bright  half-crowns! 

Stddents  sure 

Of  failures,  your 
Nobles  and  beggars,  rich  and  poor ; 

Maids  and  men. 

And  mothers  then. 
Crossing  the  bridge  again,  again. 

Weak  and  strong, 

For  right  or  wrong, 
Living  a  life  that's  short  or  long ; 

Match-boys  small. 

And  Hower-girls  tall, 
Sinners  and  saints,  and  one  and  all ! 

Day  or  night. 

Or  dark  or  light. 
Drunken  and  sober,  stained  and  white : 

Some  who  fell — 

O  Bridge,  don't  tell  !— 
Long,  long  ago,  to  shame  and  hell  1 

Thus  they  go. 

And  to  and  fro 
Pass  and  repaHs,  and  ever  so ; 

Dark  or  light. 

Or  day  or  night, 
Over  the  bridge  to  left  and  right ! 

William  Twamlet. 


THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS  OF  HARTLB: 
A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS. 
BY  CnARLES  KBUGEK. 


PART  L 

HARTLE  is  a  anaint  and  drowsy  little  village 
in  Western  England.  Thongn  it  has  little, 
if  any,  history  of  its  own,  its  antiquity  is  un- 
doubted ;  for  it  has  one  or  two  very  aged  buildings, 
and  many  cottages  with  the  old-taanioned  square 
windows  and  low-thatched  roofs  and  winding  stairs 
The  church,  too,  is  old  and  covered  with  ivy  and 
moss  and  lichen,  and  the  tablets  in  its  yard  speak 
of  its  age  and  the  past  longevity  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  ground  around  the  church  is 
still  used  for  burials,  for  Hartle  parish  is  not  a 
very  populous  one;  and,  besides,  a  Dissenting 
body  have  lately  opened  a  ground  of  their  own. 
This  old  church,  which  is  built  of  stone  and  in  a 
fragmental  manner,  as  thongh  funds  had  been 
waited  for,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  villa^,  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  its  own  groimds,  which  are 
fringed  by  a  circle  of  trees — elm,  beech,  and 
poplar ;  these  trees  stand  as  though  guarding  the 
old  building,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of  shaded 
cosiness  which  its  architecture  has  failed  to 
impart. 

But  we  must  speak  of  Hartle  matters  which 
occurred  some  years  a^ o.  A  few  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  village  itself,  and  down  the  road 
which  led  to  the  south,  stood  the  Hartle  parochial 
schools ;  and  there  was  a  certain  fame  attached  to 
them,  for  it  was  a  seldom  disputed  fact  that  this 
educational  establishment  was  really  the  best  of 
its  kind,  not  only  in  that  parish,  but  in  the  district 
also.  The  school-building  was  of  red  brick,  with 
many  corners  and  a  turreted  roof.  It  was  divided 
into  three  separate  and  distinct  departments — one 
for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  the  third  infants. 
And  at  the  hours  of  assembling  and  dismissing 
the  road  to  the  village  was  always  crowded  with 
the  pupils  of  these  schools.  This  itself  was  proof 
of  the  flourishing  popularity  of  this  abode  of 
learning,  and  a  few  words  will  explain  how  this 
measure  of  success  had  been  brought  about. 

Ten  years  before,  a  narroT  and  mean-looking 
stone  building  standing  on  this  same  road  bore  an 
untidy  board  over  its  doorwa}',  whereon  wa8 
dimly  inscribed,  "  Parochial  School."  There  was 
a  change' at  the  vicarage  just  about  that  time,  and 
the  new  eyes  were  quick  to  see  deficiencies ;  the 
school  accommodation  was  short,  and  the  vicar 
knew  well  that  if  the  church  did  notquickly  meet  the 
demand  some  une  else  would,  so  he  set  about  it  at 
once.  He  organized  special  services  and  concerts 
and  bazaars,  and  appealed  to  the  benevolent 
opulent.  The  result  was  not  bad  for  Hartle; 
another  building  nimilar  to  the  narrow  and  mean 
one  was  requisitioned,  and  Mr.  Holt,  the  new 
vicar,  imported  a  schoolmistress  to  the  villagv. 
So  the  accommodation  was  at  once  increased 
twofold;  one  schoolroom  was  devoted  to  boys 
alone,  the  other  to  girls  and  infants.  The  new 
school  teacher  was  a  Mrs.  Crewe.  Of  course, 
soon  after  she  became  located  at  Hartle,  rumour 
was  busy  about  her,  otherwise  the  village  would 
have  omitted  a  very  usual  proceeding;  but 
rumour  said  nothing  discreditable  of  the  lady ;  it 
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Tnerely  believed  that  Mrs.  Crewe  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  the  new  vicar,  that  she  bad  just 
come  from  the  parish  where  he  bad  recently 
worked,  that  she  was  a  widow,  and  that  she  had 
one  child — a  bright-faced  and  intelligent  girl  of 
ten.  Unquestionably  Hartle  was  educationally 
improved  by  the  coming  of  the  new  teacher; 
under  her  care  the  youthful  minds  became  quite 
brisk,  and  teemed  with  learning  as  the  youngsters 
in  this  villas^e  had  never  done  before.  Old 
Bygate,  who  for  forty  years  hsid  been  the  chief 
local  pedagogue,  and  had  not  changed  with  the 
times,  stood  m  great  danger  of  losing  his  laurels ; 
and  as  for  the  two  old  maids — the  Misses  Dewd- 
ley — wbo  taught  a  select  number  at  sixpence  a 
head  weekly,  at  their  own  cottage,  and  made 
really  audacious  guesses  at  the  pronunciation  of 
unfamiliar  words,  and  worked  their  arithmetical 
problems  by  strange  rules,  these  ladies  gradually 
lost  their  scholars  (their  dupes  one  might  say), 
and  in  time,  having  no  pupils,  bad  to  give  up  their 
pretence  of  teaching,  and  were  left  with  nothing 
but  their  own  dignity  and  a  small  legacy. 

Therefore  Mrs.  Crewe  speedily  gained  a  worthy 
name  in  Hartle,  and  brought  success  upon  her 
department  of  the  parochial  schools.  But  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holt  still  laboured  and  roused  his 
parishioners  to  help  him,  and  in  time  the  present 
attractive  and  commodious  building  was  erected ; 
and  old  Bygate  followed  the  way  ot  all  flesh  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard,  and  a  dark- 
oomplexioned  and  ambitious  young  man  took  his 
place,  and  aHtounded  parents  and  children  merely 
by  showing  them  what  elementary  education  ought 
to  be.  And  as  the  new  buildings  were  in  three 
departments,  another  teacher  was  necessary  for 
the  third ;  and  Miss  Ellen  Crewe,  having  by  this 
time  grown  into  an  interesting  ^oung  lady,  she 
was  appointed  tutor  for  the  infants,  nnd  so 
directed  the  growing  villagers  through  their  first 
stage  of  learning. 

Uhis  brings  us  up  to  the  time  of  our  story, 
and  to  a  warm  night  in  autumn.  The  red 
glow  in  the  west  was  fast  dying  out ;  lights  from 
oil-lamps  and  from  candles  were  beginning  to 
shine  through  windows  and  upon  the  roadway ; 
and  the  labourers  were  coming  from  their  distant 
work  to  the  rest  of  their  cottage  homes. 

Mrs.  Crewe's  cottage  was  on  the  same  road  as 
the  schools,  but  farther  away  from  the  village.  It 
was  half  hidden  from  the  eyes  that  travelled  past 
it,  for  it  stood  behind  a  high  and  thick-grown 
hedge,  and  a  little  wicket-gate  led  to  it.  It  had 
one  storey  only,  which  showed  a  peculiarity  in  the 
planning,  for  it  was  not  a  very  small  house—five 
large  rooms,  and  a  flower-garden  ranged  at  the 
sides  and  the  front,  and  there  was  a  large  kitchen- 

farden  at  the  back.  The  cottage  was  a  careful 
it  of  building,  and  its  roof,  which  lay  almost 
flat,  projected  far  over  the  walls  on  every  side, 
and  looked  as  though  it  were  intended  to  be  more 
than  an  ordinary  house  covering.  There  were 
plenty  of  trees  and  shrubs  round  about  Alto- 
gether Mrs.  Crewe's  home  was  a  really  comfortable 
looking  place.  From  the  little  gate  which  opened 
from  the  roadway  one  path  led  to  the  door  in 
front,  another  to  the  door  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  first  was  rarely  used  ;  even  the  vicar, 
who  was  the  most  important  visitor,.had  found 
the  way  to  the  door  which  faced  the  long  garden 
and  the  fields  beyond. 


John  Drake,  a  thriving  farmer,  knocked  at  this 
familiar  door  on  this  autumn  night.  He  was  not 
a  nervous  nor  a  shy  man,  and  hit  the  panels  with 
his  stick  as  though  he  intended  to  be  heard,  and 
was  confident  about  his  reception.  Ellen  opened 
the  door,  and  John  Drake  entered  and  walked 
into  the  room  on  the  right :  a  nicely-furnished 
apartment,  with  a  bright  fire  in  the  little  grate, 
and  a  tea-table  which  had  just  a  minute  before 
been  in  use. 

**Have  you  had  tea,  Mr.  Drake?"  Miss  Ellen 
asked. 

Mr.  Drake  had  not ;  and  to  show  he  was  wishful 
of  appearing  to  be  quite  at  home,  he  pulled  a  chair 
towards  the  table  and  laughed  cheerily  at  what  ho 
called  his  ''no  small  cheek."  But  John  was  a 
sensible  man,  and  would  not  have  half -met  an 
invitation  without  knowing  that  he  was  a  welcome 
guest.  Dorothy,  the  brown -skinned  servant  girl, 
soon  replenished  the  table  and  brought  the  farmer 
his  cup. 

"Where  is  mamma?"  said  Drake  to  Miss 
Crewe. 
"Busy.*' 

John  grunted,  as  though  he  resented  an  abun- 
dance of  work  to  prevail  when  he  called.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  seem  to  spoil  his  appetite.  Ellen 
took  up  some  work  and  sat  down,  ready  to  chat 
with  the  visitor.  When  he  had  done  his  eating, 
he  stretched  out  his  big  limbs  and  long  back 
much  to  the  jeopardy  of  the  chair  joints.  Farmer 
Drake  was  a  man  who  lived  well  and  happilv, 
his  easy  manner  and  fresh  and  smiling  face  told 
that  story.  He  wore  a  suit  of  good  grey  cloth ; 
altogether  he  was  dressed  with  more  care  than 
when  he  rode  past  the  house  earlier  in  the  day. 
John's  eyes  gave  good  attention  to  the  doorway, 
and  he  was  expectant  when  any  footstep  sounded 
in  the  other  rooms.  Soon  Mrs.  Crewe  entered 
and  smiled  a  welcome,  and  the  farmer  looked  more 
good-natured  than  ever.  Ellen,  in  a  few  minutes, 
went  out  to  pay  a  visit,  and  John  Drake  and  the 
schoolmistress  sat  in  the  room  together. 

Drake  now  became  restless  and  made  such 
heav^  shifts  and  rolls  upon  the  fragile  chair  that 
the  joints  creaked  loudly.  Then  he  hitched  his 
seat  a  foot  nearer  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  looked  re- 
flective and  hesitating.  When  he  spoke  it  was 
with  a  blurt. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  why  I  call  here — what 
motive  I  have,  Mrs.  Crewe — or  Jane,  I  may  say  ?  " 

The  teacher  looked  up  with  a  short  startled  ex- 
pression, and  then  bent  her  head  again  over  the 
work  which  was  employing  her  hands ;  but  she 
didn't  speak  directly. 

*'  I  come  to  see  you,  Jane ;  of  course,  its  only 
natural  that  I  should."  He  smiled  as  though  hit 
thoughts  had  found  happy  expression. 

"To  see  me — "  Mrs.  Crewe  spoke  lowly,  and 
having  got  so  far,  coughed  as  if  her  throat  had 
some  impediment. 

"  Yes,  to  see  you " — a  pause—"  you  didn't 
expect  I  was  calling  to  see  Ellen.  Eh?  Now 
come,"  Drake  continued,  after  trying  to  laugh 
away  the  restraint  which  had  stolen  over 
both  ;  "its  courting  I've  meant  every  time  I  have 
come  under  this  roof  for  the  past  few  months. 
I'm  trying  my  best  to  get  you  for  a  wife.  I'vo 
been  a  w.dower  these  ten  years,  and  I  have  no 
children  living ;  you've  been  a  widow  some  time 
I  know.    Now  Jane,  I  aak  you  plainly  and 
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honestly  " — ^and  the  chair  got  another  forward  lift 
— **  will  yon  make-  a  happy  man  of  me  ? 

Mrs.  Crewe  might  have  answered  that  she  wonld 
try,  but  she  said  mstead :  **  This  is  very  sudden, 
Mr.  Drake." 

**  Ah,  I  made  a  lot  of  preparation,  by  calls,  and 
attentions,  and  all  that." 

"  I  have  scarely  ever  thought  of  marrying  again." 

"Then  think  now,  my  dear." 

"  It's  a  very  serious  question." 

**  It  is  I  "  assented  John.  Then  each  waited  for 
the  other  to  speak. 

"  There's  nothing  against  me,  I  hope,"  said 
Drake. 

Oh  no,"  she  €[nickly  answered,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment looked  straight  into  his  eyes,  I  believe  yon 
to  be  a  worthy  man,  Mr.  Drake." 

*'  Worthy  !  I  know  I'd  be  worth  more  if  I  had 
you."  Mrs.  Crewe  smiled,  and  the  wooer  gained 
courag&  Said  he  (with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye) — "  I  bear  a  good  character,  I'm  not  a  poor 
man,  and  my  habits  are  respectable.  Jone,  come 
now,  won't  you  take  me  off  the  market  ?  " 

But  Jane  was  either  undecided  or  she  did  not 
wish  to  give  a  quick  answer.  She  sat  blushing, 
silent  and  thoughtful.  Apparently  the  proposal 
had  not  surprised  her  very  much.  Quite  by  accident 
her  eyes,  as  they  wandered  from  the  glowing  fire, 
alighted  and  rested  for  a  moment  upon  a  portrait 
which  hung  in  a  frame  over  the  mantel- shelf.  It 
was  a  portrait  of  cabinet  size  and  showed  the  bust 
of  a  man ;  a  fellow  with  a  long  and  narrow  and 
sharp-looking  face,  from  which  a  long  but  thin 
beard  extended.  It  was  an  intelligent  face  enough ; 
much  of  its  expression,  however,  was  hidden  by 
the  hair,  which  was  allowed  to  grow  unchecked. 
When  Mrs.  Crewe  took  her  glance  from  this  pic- 
ture and  turned  to  John  Drake,  her  look  bngh- 
tened,  as  though  the  change  was  a  pleasant  one. 

*'  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?  " 
asked  the  farmer.  He  had  been  anxiously  look- 
ing for  some  sign. 

"  What  A  hurry  you  are  in.  Give  mo  time  to 
think— will  you  ?  " 

"  Well  I  must,  if  yon  wish  it.   How  Ion?  P  " 

Jane  looked  as  though  she  would  prefer  not  to 
make  a  definite  statement  on  that  point. 

Twenty-four  hours  is  a  long  time — to  wait," 
argned  John.  ''But  of  course  I  must  have 
patience.  Let  me  call  at  this  time  to-morrow. 
Eh  P  You  can  turn  it  over  in  your  mind  during 
school  hours." 

"Then  I  wouldn't  be  turning  the  children's 
beads  in  the  right  direction." 

"  Set  them  on  with  the  multiplication  table." 

**  My  depai-tment  has  got  beyond  that.  Besides 
I  am  not  training  parrots.** 

"  Well,  may  I  call  to-morrow  ?  "  said  John,  very 
earnestly  ;  as  he  hitched  his  chair  closer  still,  and 
gently  took  her  hand. 

"  I  think  you  may." 

Now  these  last  words  had  just  been  whispered 
when  the  creak  of  the  wicket  gate  as  it  turned 
upon  its  hinges  was  heard  by  those  inside  the  house, 
and  as  this  was  regarded  as  proof  of  the  approach 
of  Ellen  or  some  visitor,  the  farmer's  chair  was 
put  near  its  first  position  and  the  conversation 
quickly  became  commonplace. 

It  was  Ellen  who  had  moved  the  gate,  and  as 
she  bad  comv  down  the  road,  she  had  seen  that  a 
man  hobbled  on  before  her,  and  that  when  he  was 


opposite  her  home  he  stopped  and  looked  around. 
When  he  saw  the  girl  turn  towards  the  gate,  he 
spoke. 

*'  Does  the  school-mistress  live  here — can  you 
tellmeP'* 

"  Yes.  I  teach  in  one  school ;  my  mother  is  the 
mistress." 

"  I  thought  this  was  the  house,  a  little  girl  told 
me  the  first  one  on  the  left"  The  man  8ix>ke 
affably,  though  with  an  effort,  for  he  was  both 
weak  and  weary.  A  fit  of  coughing  seized  upon 
him,  a  racking  and  hollow  cough,  and  he  leaned 
heavily  upon  his  thick  walking-stick — like  one 
who  was  in  great  need  of  support. 

Is  it  some  business  of  the  schools  ?  "  Ellen 
asked. 

"  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  have  the  use  of  one  of 
the  rooms  for  an  hour  after  school  hours  some  day 
this  week.  I  am  an  entertainer,  and  give  perfor- 
mances for  children ;  it  is  a  thoroughly  instructive 
and  amusing  entertainment,  free  from  anything 
objectionable  of  course,  and  I  have  given  it  with 
great  satisfaction  in  almost  every  town  and  vil- 
lage in — " 

You  had  better  see  the  vicar,"  Ellen  said,  in- 
terrupting, for  she  thought  the  man's  volubility 
was  being  wasted.  "  He  has  power  over  the  school 
in  such  cases;  my  mother  could  not  really  do 
anything  in  the  matter." 

"Would  you  look  at  one  of  my  circulars  ?  " 

"  Oh  never  mind,  thank  you.  I  can  only  re- 
commend you  to  call  upon  the  vicar." 

The  man  sighed  heavily.  "Is  it  far  to  the 
vicar's  place  P  "  he  asked,  as  he  turned  wearily 
and  moved  his  feet  as  though  they  pained  him. 

"  Quite  the  other  end  of  the  village." 

The  entertainer  murmured  thanks  and  slowly 
started,  then  stopped.  "What  is  your  clergy- 
man's name,  please;  I  may  decide  to  write  to 
himP". 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Holt." 

"  Holt !— 4.  G.  Holt  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  Yes." 

The  gloaming  had  passed  before  this,  but  on 
this  night  there  was  an  early  moon,  and  Hartle 
and  the  country  all  around  already  lay  in  a  pure 
white  light.  So  when  the  man  had  turned,  Ellen 
could  see  his  features  pretty  plainly.  However,  he 
was  only  a  shabby-genteel  tramp  (in  the  eyes  of 
Miss  Ellen,  who  had  some  pride),  and  she  took 
little  notice  of  his  face  until,  at  the  mention  of 
the  vicar's  name,  she  saw  that  this  person  gave 
a  peculiar  contraction  of  the  eyebrows,  which 
denoted  surprise  and  thought,  and  the  peculiar 
expression  which  resulted  seemed  familiar  to  the 
girl.  Then  the  whole  face  of  the  man,  palely 
illumed  as  it  was  by  the  moonlight,  reminded 
Ellen  Crewe  of  some  other  face  that  she  had  seen, 
but  where  or  when  she  could  not  at  that  moment 
remember. 

The  entertainer  was  a  fellow  with  a  long  and 
narrow  and  sharp-looking  face,  from  which  h  long 
but  thin  beard  extended.  It  was  an  intelligent 
face  enough;  much  of  its  expression,  however, 
was  hidden  by  the  hair,  which  was  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked. 

He  walked  slowly  and  lamely  away  towards 
the  village,  without  saying  another  word;  and 
Ellen,  after  watching  him  for  a  moment,  closed 
the  gate,  and  went  indoors. 

Mr.  John  Drake  soon  after  took  his  departure, 
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and  went,  singinff  ligbt-hearte^ly,  back  to  His 
farm.  It  is  good  to  have  some  bobby  iu  life ; 
and  just  tben  Mr.  John's  hobby  was  a  very 
pleasant  one,  being  Mrs.  Crewe ;  and  the  com- 
fortable farmer  was  happy,  and  had  great  expecta- 
tions of  happiness  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Crewe  was  more  than  usually  radiant,  too, 
on  that  bright  night,  and  she  smiled  as  she  saw  her 
joyful  face  reflected  in  the  mirror  which  stood  ou 
the  mantel-shelf  of  the  little  sitting-room.  Time 
bad  not  hurt  the  softness  of  her  skin,  and  her  eyes 
still  shone  bright^  and  her  hair  was  black  as  it  had 
ever  been^ 

"  One  may  still  be  young  at  forty-two,"  Jane 
Crewe  thought,  as  she  sat  in  a  reverie ;  "  even 
after  such  heavy  trouble  as  mine  has  been,  and 
ten  vears  " 

Sue  suddenly  bethought  her  that  these  reflec- 
tions were  bordering  upon  a  painful  subject — ^upon 
something  which  she  had  often  and  often  wished 
could  be  erased  from  her  memory  for  evermore. 
As  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  her  eyes  met  the  portrait  on  the  wall 
again;  she  looked  at  it  sadly^  and  said  half- 
aloud — 

"  You  remind  me  only  of  the  sorrow  I  have 
borne.  I  had  better  take  you  down  sooUr"  And 
with  that  she  went  to  her  work  in  another  room, 
and  to  happier  thoughts. 

Some  few  minutes  latter  Ellen  Crewe  sat  down  in 
this  little  sitting-i*oom  with  the  intention  of  forth- 
with writing  a  letter  to  an  absent  friend ;  she  sat 
with  hor  left  side  fronting  the  fire,  and  now  and  then 
looked  into  the  blaze,  as  though  it  were  likely  to 
furnish  inspiration  or  suggest  ideas,  for  Hartle  was 
seldom  rich  in  news  worth  recording.  When  she 
was  tired  with  gazing  fruitlessly  at  the  fire,  she 
gazed  at  the  wall  or  at  the  pictures  in  front,  and 
then  paid  a  like  attention  to  the  sides,  for  it  was 
quite  a  chatterbox  of  a  letter — ^very,  very  lon^. 

But  directly  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  portrait  of 
the  thin,  bearded  man,  she  tnrew  down  her  pen 
and  rose  from  the  table. 

**  That's  where  I  have  seen  the  face !  Of  course. 
How  forgetful ! " 

Ellen  felt  quite  warm  with  sudden  excitement, 
and,  feminine-like,  looked  in  the  mirror  to  see  if 
she  appeared  with  any  unusual  glow.  Even  the 
mirror  had  a  revelation  for  her,  and  increased  the 
excitement. 

**  The  peculiar  expression  about  the  eyes  and 
brow  at  times  is  what  I  have  often  noticed  in 
myself!*'  exclaimed  Ellen.  And,  like  the  im- 
pulsive girl  she  was,  she  stayed  not  for  farther 
thought,  but  left  the  house,  and,  despite  all  her 
pride,  ran  down  the  road  to  the  village,  bare- 
neaded,  and  as  fast  os  her  legs  would  carxy  her. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  returned,  walking 
slowly,  and  was  wondering  why  she  had  run 
through  the  village,  searching  for  the  man  who 
had  called  himseS  an  "entertainer,"  and  what 
she  would  have  said  or  done  if  she  had  found 
him. 

Though  Miss  Ellen  was  unusually  thoughtful 
during  the  remainder  of  that  nighty  she  did  not 
speak  a  word  to  her  mother  on  the  subject  of  her 
musings. 

But  on  the  next  day,  when  the  scholastic  duties 
were  over,  and  mother  and  daughter  sat  at  tea, 
Ellen  broke  a  long  and  thoughtful  silence. 

"  Mother  dear,  how  old  was  I  when  father 
died?" 


Mrs.  Crewe  looked  across  the  table,  rather 
startled,  for  the  question  was  not  unrelated  to 
her  thoughts  just  then ;  but  it  was  only  moment- 
ary, and  the  customary  peaceful  calm  came  back 
to  her  face  again. 

"  You  were  ten  years  old  at  the  time,  Ellen." 

"I  remember  you  told  me  that  he  died  away 
from  home,  and  that  his  death  was  sudden.  What 
was  the  cause  P  *' 

There  was  something,  which  seemed  like  the 
remembrance  of  a  trouble,  flitted  across  Mrs. 
Crewe  when  she  heard  this  question. 

**  He  was  shot  in  a  saloon  m  California." 

"  In  a  drinking-saloon  P  " 

"  Yes." 

The  shadow  had  gone ;  Jane  Crewe  seemed  to 
have  conquered  it,  as  though  its  coming  was  a 
weakness,  which  should  rightly  be  overcome. 

*'  Why  was  my  father  in  California  P  You  and 
I  were  not  there,  were  we  P  "  Ellen  put  this  ques- 
tion nervously. 

"  No ;  we  were  never  there." 

"  And  my  father  P" 

"Was  working  there— I — he  had  business  in 
that  country." 

"  Now,  mother,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  never 
could  understand.  I  remember  that  it  was 
Christmas  time,  and  I  was  on  a  visit  to  dear  old 
grandma,  and  that  dreadful  news  came  from  you, 
and  it  was  about  my  father,  I  know.  But  I  was 
old  enough  to  see  that  they  avoided  speaking  of 
the  trouble  in  my  hearing,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  such 
words  that  I  could  glean  what  was  really  the 
matter.  It  was  deep  double  to  you,  for  every  one 
at  grandma's  began  to  talk  of  you  as  '  poor  Jane ; ' 
and  my  father  was  some  way  concerned  in  it.  I 
heard  his  name  mentioned  often,  and  not  plea- 
santly either.  I  had  gone  for  a  week,  but  I 
remember  I  stayed  two  months;  then,  when  I 
returned  to  you,  our  home  had  been  shifted  to 
another  town,  and  you  and  I  were  alone,  for 
father  was  away.  I  can  recollect  you  weeping, 
and  telling  me  that  my  lather  was  dead,  and  I 
should  never  see  him  again ;  and  the  black  clothes 
— I  remember  wearing  mourning  for  a  long  time. 
Then,  soon  after  the  fearful  news  from  California, 
we  came  here,  and  have  lived  in  Hartle  ever  since. 
Now,  mother  dear,  I  know  there  is  something 
about  my  father  that  I  have  never  been  told — 
something  about  his  going  away." 

Ellen  had  laid  this  case  so  methodicaU^r  before 
her  mother,  and  had  spoken  so  unfalteringly,  if 
rather  nervously,  that  there  is  little  doubt  the 
matter  had  been  mentally  rehearsed  by  the  girl 
before  she  had  spoken. 

There  was  an  anxious  time  of  silence,  the 
mother  looking  away  from  her  daughter ;  the 
girl  scarcely  daring  to  meet  the  eyes  ot  the  other, 
through  fear  of  seeing  tears  springing  from 
them. 

Mrs.  Crewe  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  say  something  in  answer  to  her  daughter's 
half-questions ;  so,  without  bringing  her  face  to 
the  view  of  Ellen,  she  said — 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject,  my  dear ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  or  beneficial  that  you  should  know 
more  of  it  than  you  do  already. 

"  Is  there  something  that  you  do  not  wish  me 
to  know  ?*' 

"  My  dear  Ellen,  you  are  only  distressing  me ; 
and  whatever  I  might  tell  you  it  would  do  no 
good." 
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This  was  kindly  spoken,  and  was  still  emphatic 
enough  for  an  obedient  daughter.  But  Ellen  was 
very  unsatisfied;  not  only  through  curiosity 
and  a  natural  interest  in  her  scarcely  remem- 
bered progenitor,  but  because  she  dearly  loved 
her  mother,  and  was  anxious  for  her  happiness ; 
and  also  for  another  reason — Miss  Ellen  was 
proud  and  ambitious.  She  tried  very  hard  to 
read  her  mother's  face,  hoping  to  get  a  hint  of 
the  mystery  which  was  not  to  be  told  her;  but 
Mrs.  Crewe's  position  did  not  admit  of  thin.  The 
girl's  fear  was  partly  selfish,  for  above  all  else  was 
her  dread  that  their  name  had  been  attainted  by 
some  bad  action  of  her  father  ;  she  reasoned 
quickly  and  concluded  that  crime,  probably  some 
abhorrent  crime,  must  cause  this  mystery.  There 
were  many  things  to  favour  this  idea,  such  as 
the  seorecy  used  many  yeaxB  ago  while  the  events 
were  still  fresh,  and  whilst  she  visited  her  grand- 
mother ;  then  there  was  the  change  in  their  abode, 
and  consequent  removal  from  all  old  surroundings 
and  acquaintances — and  of  the  latter  only  one 
was  now  known  to  them,  their  old  friend  the 
Beverend  Mr.  Holt. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  past  that  if  known 
would  bring  our  name  into  disgrace,"  thought 
Ellen,  as  she  sat  in  great  nervousness,  "  and  by 
some  strange  and  unexpected  means  it  were  to 
become  known,  it  would  spoil  my  prospects  and 
be  a  great  trouble  to  my  mother ;  and  I  should 
never  forgive  the  man  who  caused  it " — she  gave 
a  furtive  glance  at  the  portrait  on  the  wall — 
•*  but  oh !  I  would  hate  him." 

Very  soon,  Ellen  quickly  turned  to  her  mother, 
as  though  possessed  of  a  new  idea. 

"  Mother  dear,  I  think  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  asking  this  question;  but  was  my  father  a 
clever  man?  I  often  look  at  his  portrait  and 
think  that  he  must  have  been  clever."  (Ellen 
spoke  this  fib  without  blushing. ) 

"  Clever !   In  what  way  ?  " 

"In  music,  or  in  speaking,  or  in  amusements, 
such  as  conjuring  or  " 

"  You  are  right,  Ellen,  he  was  a  good  musician, 
and  could  be  very  entertaining,  for  he  knew  many 
amusing  tricks  and  was  clever  at  chemistry." 

Ellen  Crewe  heard,  and  bent  her  head  that  her 
mother  might  not  see  the  crimson  face,  then 
slowly  and  silently  rose  and  went  out  into  tbo 
cool  air. 

The  girl  walked  like  one  in  a  stupor,  down  the 
path  by  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  little  white 
ffate  at  the  front.  She  opened  this  and  looked 
down  the  road  towards  the  village,  and  then  the 
other  way.  It  would  have  been  rather  hard  for 
her  to  analyze  the  motive  that  suggested  these  acts 
of  hers,  but  she  felt  that  she  was  in  great  dread  of 
some  one  coming,  and  she  fervently  hoped  they 
would  not  come,  and  even  hoped  they  did  not  live 
and  so  could  not  come. 

*•  What  a  dreadful  idea  this  is ! "  she  moaned 
in  a  low  voice  and  clasped  her  hands  in  ])etulant 
anxiety.  "  It  may  be  only  a  series  of  coincidence — 
but  it  is  very,  very  strange !  " 

She  pressed  her  head  with  her  joined  hands  as 
if  she  wished  to  deaden  some  troubling  thought, 
and  then  almost  cried  outright  through  vexation 
and  fear.  When  she  looked  towards  the  village 
again  she  saw  John  Drake  coming  down  the  road, 
and  that  brought  a  new  terror  to  the  girl. 

^  If  this  happens  what  will  he  say  ?   And  what 


a  disappointment  to  poor  mother,  and  to  all 
of  us." 

She  did  not  wish  to  meet  a  friend  like  Mr.  Drake 
in  her  present  state  of  viEible  agitation,  so  after 
her  first  sight  of  him  she  went  indoors  and  to  her 
room,  and  cooled  her  hot  brow  and  brushed  her 
disarranged  hair. 

It  had  often  been  said  of  John  Drake  that  he 
had  "  a  largo  heart ;  "  certainly  it  was  contained 
in  a  big  body ;  and  when  the  farmer  reached  the 
gate  where  Ellen  had  been  standing,  his  heart  (t«) 
his  thinking)  was  thumping  beneath  the  broad 
breast  with  more  violence  than  hearts  generally 
use.  His  face  was,  on  the  whole,  joyous,  but 
perhaps  there  was  just  a  shade  of  anxiety  about 
it.  He  made  bold  entry  into  the  cottage,  and  his 
cheery  salutation  had  a  brightening  effect  upon 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  Ellen,  who  was  old 
enough  to  understand,  and  in  fact  was  not  without 
experience  in  such  matters,  took  care  not  to  make 
a  third  party  in  the  room  for  any  length  of  time, 
so  John  had  a  clear  course  and  was  left  to  make 
another  decisive  step  in  his  wooing  of  Mrs.  Crewe. 
Although  he  did  not  hurry  matters,  for  the 
widow's  smiling  face  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he 
was  pretty  secure,  his  visit  was  onljr  an  hour 
long  oy  the  time  that  he  was  standing  in  all  the 
dignity  of  his  six-feet  height  and  was  holding  Jane 
Crewe  in  his  arms,  whilst  her  head  rested,  as 
though  for  protection,  on  his  breast. 

I'm  the  happiest  man  in  Hartle  this  minute,*' 
he  said. 

And  Jane  really  looked  as  if  she  was  the  hap- 
piest woman,  and  probably  she  was. 

"  Mind,  we  are  not  children,'*  John  gently  ex- 
plained, **  and  needn't  wait  either  for  more  sense, 
which  we're  not  likely  to  get ;  nor  for  more  money, 
which  we  don't  greatly  want.  So  the  sooner  the 
bells  are  set  a-ringiug  for  us,  the  sweeter  they'll 
sound.  That  is,  if  you're  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, my  dear." 

Jane  made  reply  merely  by  opening  her  dark 
eyes  a  little  wiaer,  which  denoted  a  very  mild 
reproof  of  such  haste,  and  only  added  a  charm  to 
the  radiance  of  her  smiles. 

"  Bless  you !  "  said  John  very  emphaticallv  (he 
had  an  arm  round  the  lady's  waist),  **  I  think  I'd 
kill  the  man  who  tried  to  take  you  from  me." 

"  Oh !  John." 

AVhat  an  advantage  it  must  be  to  be  a  big  and 
powerful  man,  over  the  average  in  size,  and  then 
one  can  dispense  with  the  tedious  process  of 
arguing,  and  be  valiant  without  a  tremble  and 
without  appearing  to  make  idle  boasts  !  JI  Mr. 
Drake  had  oeen  six  inches  shorter  and  six  stone 
lighter  his  anticipation  of  a  rival's  fate  could  have 
been  safely  answered  with  a  laugh ;  as  it  was.  it 
seemed  quite  to  be  expected  that  this  giant  would 
naturally  damage  a  rival,  perhaps  because  his 
great  strength  would  not  be  confined  when  the 
issue  was  not  a  doubtful  one  and  the  provocation 
was  so  great. 

However,  no  rival  appeared,  nor  was  expected, 
so  John  Drake  |)eacefully  went  towards  his  farm 
when  his  long  visit  that  night  was  over ;  and  he 
whistled  gail^  and  thought  it  was  a  verjr  delight- 
ful world,  this  one  of  ours,  and  that  his  fature 
wife  and  himself  must  really  be  the  two  happiest 
people  in  it. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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BT  E.  BETHUNE  nORSBRUGH. 

"  lyr  ICE  little  thing  in  grey  that !    She's  been 

l\l  running  it  pretty  close  with  you.  Tolle- 
mache,  do  you  mean  anything  this  time  ?  " 

ToUemacbe  plumed  his  moustache — that  is,  ran 
a  couple  of  fingers  under  it.  Napier  was  his  chosen 
f  riena,  and  could  make  such  observations  with  im- 
punity. 

The  latter  continued  : 
8he*8  not  the  heiress,  yon  know.  I've  over- 
heard that ;  I  hadn't  the  opportunity  to  tell  yon 
before.  It's  her  cousin — the  one  in  pink — plain 
as  a  pikestaff.  My  dear  fellow,  don't  make  a  fool 
of  yonrself !  Give  the  girl  her  cojige  gently,  and 
go  over  to  the  other." 

Both  men  started  suddenly. 

"  I  say,  did  yon  hear  that  ?  It  wasn't  like  a 
human  being.  Why,  it's  that  little  beggar  of  a 
pup  sneezing ! "  Aiid  pulling  aside  the  curtain, 
Napier  discovered  the  little  animal,  which  he  im- 
meaiately  commenced  to  teaze.  A  moment  after- 
wards a  young  girl,  dressed  in  grey,  entered. 

ToUemacbe  immediately  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"And  so,"  he  presently  observed,  as  he  sat 
down  beside  her,  "  I  reallv  am  the  first  *  society 
man '  yon  have  ever  met  ?  " — quoting  her  words  of 
yesterday. 

"Fancy  your  remembeiing  that!"  she  smiled 
brightly.  "  Yes,  of  course.  Why,  I  was  shut  up 
80,  because — well,  *  necessity  knows  no  law/  "  she 
added  very  gravely.  "  Did  yon  never  wish  you 
were  rich  ? — but  of  course  yon  are  rich  ?  " 

The  fiv/eet,  half -pouting  hps  were  raised  interro- 
gatively, and  her  eyes — a  sparkling  blue — met  his 
without  the  least  constraint. 

For  a  moment  the  man  thus  questioned  consi- 
dered. He  had  passed  many  pleasant  hours  with 
this  girl.  She  was  more  than  pretty — she  was 
very  taking.  She  spoke  as  she  thought,  and  her 
thoughts  seemed  always  fresh  and  striking — 
striking  in  the  sense  that  they  elicited  responses 
from  him,  which,  he  was  aware,  were  better  than 
he  had  ever  before  given  in  exchange  for  women's 
conversation.  She  made  him  feel,  too,  that  he 
had  not  taken  sufficiently  into  account  that  this 
visit  of  hers  to  town  was  her  first  introduction 
into  society,  and  that  she  accepted  his  manner, 
his  bearing,  towards  her  veritably  and  truly,  and 
for  far  more  than  their  worth.  How  astonished 
she  had  been  to  hear  him  say  that  So-and-so  and 
So-and-so  were  not  engaged— they  were  merely 
passing  the  time. 

"  Then  we  are  merely  passing  the  time,  I  sup- 
pose ? "  she  had  observed,  and  to  this  he  had 
demurred  a  little  ;  he  said  she  drew  her  conclusions 
too  guickly. 

"  1  am  rich,"  he  replied  at  length,  "  for  a  bache- 
lor ;  bnt  for  a  married  man,  no. ' 

"  Oh,  then,  yon  are  considering  about  marry- 
ing?" 

The  question  was  direct  enough,  and  so  was 
his  reply,  which  was  merely  one  of  those  straight, 
embarrassing  glances  he  had  on  other  occasions 
fonnd  tell  remarkably  well  on  some  women. 
Strange  that  this  little  country  girl  could  meet 
it  unblushingly,  nnconstrainedly !  She  was  rather 
free,  for  aU  her  simplicity.   But  had  he  not  better 


let  matters  drift  before  jLe  thought  too  much  abont 
himP 

"  Shall  I  say  that  you  are  making  me  consider 
it?" 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  blushing  transiently,  yet 
still,  apparently,  with  no  self-consciousness, "  what 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,"  he  murmured,  "  that  I  think  you 
like  me,  yon  hnmo  that  I  like  you.  You  are  very 
young;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  bind  you;  but, 
this  mutual  interest,  shall  I  say,  in  each  other, 
shall  we — will  you  let  it  continue  whilst  you  stay 
here  ?  Afterwards,  well  never  mind  about  after- 
wards now,  I  only  entreat  for  the  continuance  of 
a  pleasant  understanding  between  us." 

The  girl  looked  away  and  did  not  immediately 
respond ;  she  did  not  notice  either  the  waiting 
glance  on  ToUemache's  handsome  face  and  the 
triumphant  expression  it  wore. 

"  What  can  yon  see  in  me,  Mr.  ToUemacbe  ?  If 
I  were  like  my  cousin  now,  so  clever,  so  amiable, 
and  besides,  I  daresay  yon  have  heard  how  that 
she  is  an  heiress  ?  " 

•*  Yes,"  he  said,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  pink 
dress  on  the  balcony  and  Napier's  form  beside  it, 
"  pity  this  little  grey  girl  hasn't  got  it.  Let  ns  go 
back  to  where  we  were,"  lightly  touching  the  hand 
which  was  close  beside  him,  and  smiling  as  he  sav 
how  at  last  her  colour  vividly  rose  and  how  con- 
fused she  appeared  as  her  cousin  now  approached 
them.  Bending  low  across  to  her  he  murmured 
softly,  "  Remember  you  belong  to  me  till  " 

"1411  I  go,"  she  replied  equally  softly,  "but 
after  ?  "  she  added  quickly. 

"  Ah,  after ! "  And  he  thought  to  himself  "  poor 
girl,  how  her  lip,  her  whole  face  quivered." 

•  •  •  «  » 

"  And  so,  to-morrow,  yon  go  back  to  WiUow 
Marsh?  We  have  had  some  pleasant  timet 
together." 

"  Until  to-morrow  I  promised  this  understand- 
ing should  continue,  but  as  you  are  a  true  and 
honourable  man — Oh,  Mr.  ToUemacbe,  I  do  not 
want  to  seem  *  bold  '  to  you,  bnt — ^'  and  here  she 
suddenly  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  I  cannot  propose  to  yon,"  he  returned  frown- 
ing, and  not  without  a  sense  of  considerable  nn- 
comfortableness ;  he  had  thought  her  so  quiet,  so 
self-contained,  and  yet  so  ingenuous  and  refresh- 
ing that  he  had  not  expected  a  denouem&tU  like 
this,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  been  incautious,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  He  must  get  himself  out  of 
this  fix  somehow,  the  sooner  and  the  more  de- 
cidedly the  better.  "  Besides,  do  you  remember 
telling  me  that  you  wondered  I  did  not  prefer  your 
cousin?  and  you  mentioned  all  her  many  and 
charming  qualities.  I  was  struck  by  your  remark, 
though  I  took  no  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  and  in 
fact,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  I  have  pro- 
posed to  her.  She  gives  me  her  answer  to« 
morrow." 

"  I — I  can  say  no  more,  I — "  she  rose  abruptly, 
terribly  embarrassed,  terribly  shame-faced,  and 
with  a  desperate  rush,  she  passed  him,  darted 
through  the  door  and  fled  Uke  a  bird  up  the  stair- 
case. 

•  •  •  •  * 

"  I  say,  ToUemacbe, '  come  out,*  there's  a  good 
fellow  and  have  a  smoke.  Come  away  from  that 
pink  everlasting.  Now  we're  out  of  earshot  I  can 
tell  you  she's  no  longer  the  pink  of  perfection — I 
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found  it  out — got  it  from  the  lady's  maid.  There's 
been  some  devilry  somehow.  Stick  to  that  nice 
little  girl,  she's  the  heiress  after  all,  and  not  so 
simple  as  she  looks.  By  Jove,  Tollemache,  you 
don  t  mean  to  say  yonVe  committed  yourself  with 
the  •  pink  'un.' " 

•*  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything.   Leave  me.** 

'*  Tollemache,  you're  a  fool.'* 

There  was  no  doubt  he  was  in  a  fix.  But  a 
little  reflection  soon  showed  him  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  make  matters  smooth  between 
himself  and  the  real  heiress. 

{In  the  Park,  by  ilie  Fountains^  11.45  a,m.) 

"  You  expected  my  cousin.  I  begged  of  her  to 
let  me  come  instead.  I — I— that  is — "  and  the 
girl  seemed  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

*' Janet,"  he  exclaimed,  **if  you  knew  how  I 
repent,  how  I  have  struggled  in  vain  to  keep  back 
the  love,  the  interest,  the  attraction,  you  possess 
for  me.  Awav  from  you,  pacing  up  and  down  my 
room  last  night,  I  saw  what  a  fool  I  had  been, 
what  happiness  I  had  so  nearly  missed— for  oh, 
Janet !  you  will  overlook  my  words  of  yesterday  " — 
he  paused.  "  My  income  of  £600  per  annum  shcdl 
,do  for  both  of  us.  Janet,  say  you  will  be  my  wife, 
my  own  true  love.** 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  lady's  maid  and  the 
liitle  ^ug  dog,  I  might  have  said,  who  knows,** 
dropping  him  a  mocking  curtsey,  "  I  wilL** 

Had  he  heard  aright  p  Amazed,  confused,  en- 
raged, he  learnt  it  all  as  she  continued,  "  didn't 
Mr.  Napier  fee  our  lady's  maid  P  and  didn't  the 
pug  dog  sneeze'' — here  she  made  a  ridiculous  imita- 
tion—** and  it  had  a  little  cold,  it  had,"  mimicking 
his  friend.  "  Ah,  the  nice  little  thing  in  grey  1 
You  see  I  heard  it  all — I  was  out  on  the  balcony 
—I  have  learnt  my  lesson  in  life— society  life — 
quickly,  have  I  not,  Mr.  Tollemache  P  Do  you 
really  think  1  am  as  simple  as  I  look  P  Now,  by- 
the«by,"  pulling  out  her  watch,  **  it  is  close  upon 
12  A.si.,  and  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the '  wind-up ' 
of  it  all.  This  is  the  first  of  Api-il,  and  after  12 
the  fun  ceases ;  so  *  old  wives '  say.  I  wish  you  a 
very  good-vioniing^  Mr.  Tollemache." 
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CHAPTKB  VI. 
A  BBSAX  IN  THS  CLOUDa 

THE  next  night  and  the  next  night  again  the 
storm  raged  with  increased  violence.  On  the 
second  of  these  two  nights  no  one  on  the  vessel 
slept,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  wind,  and  a  break  in  the 
clondjB,  through  which  the  sun  appeared  shining 
dimly  on  a  watery  world,  as  if  to  see  what  ruin 
had  been  wrought  in  its  absence. 

Such  of  the  passengers  as  were  able  to  leave 
their  berths  went  on  deck,  that  they  might  make 
the  most  of  the  little  brightness,  and  cheer  them- 
selves with  the  prospect  of  finer  weather. 

Kate  was  among  these ;  her  pretty  colour  had 
fled  with  her  charming  vivacity,  and  an  ex- 


pression of  impatient  diagust  •  was  on  her 
features. 

"  What  a  passage !  "  she  said,  shrugging  her 
shoulders  as  she  looked  at  the  wave-masses 
rising  and  fulling  under  the  chilly  light.  "  Did 
any  one  ever  have  a  worse  ?  " 

**  It  hasn't  lasted  all  the  time,  you  know,"  Jack 
said,  apologetically.  "  We  had  some  good  weather 
at  the  Degiuning." 

"I've  almost  forgotten,  it's  so  long  since," 
she  retorted,  with  a  touch  of  her  usual  sauci- 
ness.  **  Oh,  Mr.  Dilworth,  haven't  we  had  a 
dreadful  time  P  " 

"Rather  bad  for  ladies,"  Henry  Dilworth 
replied.   **  I'm  glad  to  see  you  better,  however." 

**  I'm  obliged  to  be  better,  in  spite  of  the 
weather,  for  it  won't  give  me  any  help  towardis 
it.  Last  night  I  think  I  was  frightened  out  of 
my  sickness.  I  never  closed  my  eyes  a  minute ;  I 
suppose  nobody  did.  You  may  imagine  what  my 
sister  felt." 

**  I  wasn't  so  .very  much  afraid,"  Agnes  said 
softly.  Then,  when  Mr.  Dilworth  came  and 
stood  next  to  her,  she  continued  in  the  same 
low  tone,  *'  I  said  that  verse  over  many  times 
when  the  ship  was  tossing  so.  I  think  it  helped 
me  a  little." 

*'What  is  the  child  talking  about?"  Kate 
asked,  with  a  little  stare  of  astonishment 

**A  verse  in  Longfellow,"  Agnes  answered, 
"  that  Mr.  Dilworth  reminded  me  of." 

**  Oh,  Longfellow  ! "  Kate  replied,  oi)eninff  her 
eves  wider  still.  **  I  shouldn't  have  supposed  Mr. 
Dilworth  would  read  Longfellow." 

There  was  something  of  the  fine  lady's  polite 
insolence  in  her  way  of  saying  it,  but  this 
passed  unperceived  by  her  sister  and  Mr.  Dil- 
worth.  It  was  replied  to  by  her  husband. 

"  Nor  I,"  he  said  drily ;  **  it's  more  a  school-girl's 
style  of  poetry." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  she  asked, 
softening  at  once,  as  she  always  did,  when  her 
husband  came  into  the  question ;  and  thereupon 
the  two  fell  into  conversation  together,  leaving 
Agnes  and  Mr.  Dilworth  to  talk  undisturbed. 

"  I'm  glad  the  storm's  over,"  Asnes  said.  **  It  is 
BO  terrible  when  it  lasts  so  long!  It  %&  over,  isn't 
it?  "  she  asked,  appealing  to  him. 

**The  wind  has  certainly  fallen  to-day,"  he 
answered  cheerfully. 

**  And  it's  pleasant  to  see  a  little  land,  although 
it  is  land  of  such  a  miserable  sort^"  she  continued, 
her  eyes  turning  to  some  desolate  rocks  which  they 
were  approaching. 

1*1  don't  know  about  that,"  Harry  Dilworth 
said ;  "  we've  given  up  the  custom  of  hugging  the 
shore.  Next  to  a  good  harbour  the  open  sea's  best 
in  a  storm." 

"  But  if  you  are  wrecked?  " 

**  You  are  not  so  likely  to  be  wrecked," 

"  But  if  you  are?  " 

**  Well,  if  you  are,  of  course  it's  good  to  have 
some  solid  ground  to  get  on." 

"That's  what  I  think.  So  that  I  like  to  look 
at  those  ugly  islands.  Aren't  they  ugly  P  And 
the  sea-birds  swarm  over  them  so.  I  suppose 
nothing  else  lives  there.  It  would  be  too  dreadful. 
It  makes  me  think  of  my  own  home  to  see  land 
again.  It  is  so  beautiful  at  home  where  I  live. 
There  are  such  woods  and  such  rivers  I  The  hill 
rises  right  up  behind  the  house.    The  road  runs 
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in  front;  and  then  there's  the  river  with  the 
stepping-stones  across.*' 

What  are  you  telling  Mr.  Dil worth  ?  "  Kate 
interrupted,  in  renewed  surprise,  and  with  evident 
disapprobation.  She  was  not  aware  of  the  inter- 
view which  had  established  a  confidential  feeling 
of  friendship  between  the  two :  and  she  did  not 
like  to  hear  her  sister  discoursing  of  her  '  own 
home  to  this  Australian.    It  was  *'  too  intimate." 

•*  As  if  he  cares  to  hear  about  our  little  village ! " 
she  said. 

Agnes  blushed  vividly  at  the  reproof;  but  she 
made  a  little  effort  to  defend  herself. 

"Perhaps  it  was  foolish.  But  then  I'm  not 
clever.  I  can't  iaXk  like  you,  Kate,  about  things 
I  never  saw." 

"  Who  wants  you  to  be  clever  ?  That's  quite 
another  thing.  Come  away  with  me  now.  I 
came  up  for  a  little  cheerfulness  after  being  in  the 
horrid  cabin  so  long ;  but  Vm  sure  the  sea  looks 
horrid,  and  that  land  looks  horrid,  and  the  sun 
only  shines  enough  to  show  distinctly  how  horrid 
everything  is.  How  you  can  talk  of  Longfellow 
in  such  a  scene  passes  my  comprehension  ! " 

Agnes  followed  her  sister  meekly.  She  thought 
that  Kate  was  **  cross  "  through  being  ill,  a  phe- 
nomenon not  without  precedent  in  her  experience. 
When  the  two  girls  had  disappeared,  Jack  and 
Henry  Dilworth  remained  looking  silently  at  the 
rugged  islets  towards  which  they  were  driving. 
These  were  mostly  mere  jagged  bits  of  rock, 
fretting  the  waters  which  broke  storm ily  around 
them.  They  were  treeless  and  desolate,  the  haunt 
of  countless  sea-birds,  which  disturbed  the  air  by 
their  cries. 

One  rock  alone,  which  the  dhip  passed  last  of 
all,  and  some  time  after  the  ladies  had  gone  below, 
was  large  enough  to  be  called  an  island.  It  rose 
like  a  table  from  the  water,  with  steep  cliff  sides, 
and  level  dreary  top.  Only  in  one  place  there 
seemed  to  be  a  tiny  beach  of  jagged  rock  and 
broken  stone,  where  a  footing  could  be  secured 
above  the  water's  surface  and  below  the  face  of 
the  cliff. 

"  I  don't  remember  seeing  these  islands  as  we 
went,'*  Jack  remarked. 

**  We've  no  business  to  be  seeing  them  now ; 
but  we've  been  driven  out  of  our  course,  and  are  a 
good  deal  further  south  than  wo  ought  to  be. 
They  are  the  Cross  Islands." 

**  Not  promising  places  for  a  settlement.** 

"No.  A  man  might  scrape  enough  together 
there  to  keep  himself  alive  if  need  were,  I  suppose, 
but  not  much  more." 

"  I'd  rather  not  be  tho  one  to  try  the  experi- 
ment," said  Jack ;  and  then  he  went  below  to  his 
wife,  for  it  was  already  getting  dusk. 

Another  passenger  strolled  up  to  Henry  Dil- 
worth and  remarked,  **  We've  got  the  worst  over 
at  last." 

"  H' m !  **  was  the  answer,  grimly  enough  given ; 
"  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure.  We've  got  some  dirty 
weather  before  us  yet.  I  shouldn't  care  to  have 
anv  women  belonging  to  me  on  board." 

This  was  a  new  sort  o£  reflection  for  the  solitary, 
independent  man  to  make ;  but  the  passenger  was 
only  interested  in  its  direct  application. 

*  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  The  wind's  fallen,  and 
the  ship's  right  and  tight,  in  spite  of  all  she's  come 
ihrongh.   You're  not  used  to  the  sea,  perhaps." 

"The  land  is  more  in  my  way,  certainly;  but 


I've  seen  a  thing  or  two  on  'the  great  deep'  in 
my  time.  Any  man  must,  who  goes  backwards 
and  forwards  about  the  world  much.  What  I'm 
thinking  is  that  the  clouds  over  there  are  getting 
into  a  knot,  just  where  the  wind  comes  from,  and 
they'll  have  to  loose  themselves  somehow.  When 
they  bepn,  I  expect  that  we're  in  for  it  worse  than 
we  had  it  before.  And  I  don't  much  like  the  way 
the  ship  takes  the  water  in  bad  weather.  She's  a 
new  ship,  but  that's  not  alwavs  the  best  thing. 
A  ship  in  good  condition  that's  Ixien  tried  is  what 
I  like.  Once  or  twice  last  night  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  behave  in  an  ugly  fashion.  A  ship 
in  such  a  storm  as  that  should  be  like  a  living 
thing  with  a  hand  she  knows  guiding  her.  How- 
ever, we've  got  a  good  captiun,  and  that's  in  our 
favour." 

Nearly  all  the  passengers  went  to  bed  early  that 
evening,  tired  out  by  the  sleepless  hours  of  the 
night  before.  Before  long  the  wind  rose  again, 
and  the  storm  renewed  itself  with  increased 
violence.  Most  of  them  slept  through  the  noise 
of  it,  partly  out  of  sheer  exhaustion,  partly  because 
they  were  getting  used  to  the  situation  and  begin- 
ning, by  force  of  habit,  to  fear  it  less. 

Henry  Dilworth  remained  on  deck.  The  appeal 
of  Agnes  had  touched  him  deeply,  as  a  new  and 
strange  experience ;  and  the  soft  outlines  of  her 
sweet  face  nan n ted  him  now  in  the  darkness.  It 
was  a  face  made  for  sunshine  and  caresses ;  it  was 
out  of  place  in  the  wildness  of  the  storm.  The 
fitting  thing  to  do  would  have  been  to  lift  its 
owner  out  of  the  tossing  ship,  and  put  her  down 
safely  in  some  warm  and  cosy  corner  of  the  world. 
But  miles  and  miles  of  stormy  sea  were  heaving 
their  hungry  waters  between  her  and  a  haven  of 
safety ;  she  must  take  her  chance  with  the  rest 
and  go  through  the  dangers  and  discomforts  for 
which  she  seemed  so  little  fit. 

In  the  darkness  some  hours  afterwards  Henry 
Dilworth  found  his  way  to  the  saloon,  where  JacK 
had  fallen  asleep  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  not  gone  to  bed,*'  he  remarked. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  it,"  Jack  said,  waking 
and  yawning ;  "  every  one  else  has  gone  long  since, 
and  is  fast  asleep  by  this  time.  How  the  ship 
tosses !    It's  worse  than  last  night.*' 

"Mrs.  Langford  has  gone  to  bed?  and  her 
sister?" 

"  At  nine  o'clock.  They  were  altogether  done 
up,  poor  things ! " 

Don't  disturb  them,  then .  It's  no  use  frighten- 
ing them  before  it  is  necessary ;  let  them  sleep 
while  they  can.  But  I'd  come  on  deck  myself  if  1 
were  you.*' 

"Anything  wrong?'*  asked  Jack,  wide  awake 
on  the  instant. 

"  I'm  afraid  there  is ;  a  good  deal.  We're  pretty 
well  damaged  by  this  gale  already,  and  if  it  lasts 
I  don't  see  how  the  ship  can  stand  it.  It's  about 
as  much  as  they  can  manage  now  to  keep  her 
head  right  and  let  her  go  where  the  wind  takes 
her;  and  this  isn't  altogether  a  part  of  the 
sea  where  I'd  choose  to  let  the  wind  have  the 
driving  of  us.  There  are  rocks  on  both  sides  of 
our  course,  I  fancy,  for  a  good  distance  now." 

"I'll  come  on  deck,"  Jack  answered  laconically. 

On  deck,  in  the  darkness,  the  scene — what 
there  was  of  it — was  desolate.  There  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  heard  and  felt,  however.  The  ship 
plunged  and  struggled  in  the  rough  waters  like  a 
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creature  frantic  with  an  effort  beyond  its  strength ; 
and  the  wind-beaten  ocean  showed  no  signs  of 
weakness ;  it  sent  wave  after  wave  to  the  battle, 
each  as  strong  as  the  last. 

"  It  looks  a  bad  business  if  the  wind  doesn't 
drop,"  Jack  remarked  to  Henry  Dilworth,  as 
they  stood  in  the  most  sheltered  place  they  could 
find. 

"  A  very  bad  business." 

Jack  lit  his  cigar— a  matter  of  difficulty  under 
the  circumstances — like  a  man  prepared  to  make 
the  best  of  things  so  long  as  he  had  the  chance 
of  it. 

"  Poor  Kate ! "  he  said ;  "  if  this  sort  of  thing 
had  to  be,  it's  a  pity  it  wasn't  on  my  way  to 
England  instead  of  now." 

*'  Yes,''  answered  Henry  Dilworth  with  earnest- 
ness ;  *'  it's  not  the  same  thing  when  you've  women 
belonging  to  you  to  think  of.  I  never  had — at 
such  a  time  as  this.  If  things  come  to  the  worst, 
and  you  have  to  see  to  your  wife,  I'll  look  after  her 
sister." 

*'  You're  very  good.  I  hope  there'll  be  no  occa- 
sion, however.* 

"  I  hope  there  won't,"  was  the  answer,  and 
nothing  more  was  said  of  the  matter.  But  Henry 
Dilworth  had  given  his  word,  and  when  occasion 
came  he  fulfilled  it  to  the  uttermost. 


CHAPTER  VI r. 
DARKNESS  AND  DEATIf. 

Agnes  had  fallen  asleep  utterly  worn  out  by  emo- 
tion and  wakefulness.  The  rising  of  the  storm 
only  rocked  her  at  first,  it  seemed,  to  deeper 
slumber ;  then  it  crept  into  her  dreams  and  wove 
strange  unrealities  there.  The  roaring  of  the 
waves,  the  groans  of  the  ship  struggling  against 
an  enemy  too  strong  for  it,  the  loud  voices  shouting 
above  the  storm,  and  the  ominous  crashing  of 
timber,  took  fantastic  forms  of  trouble  in  her 
dreams. 

She  was  struggling  to  cross  the  stepping-stones 
to  her  own  home,  and  always  when  she  got  a  couple 
of  yards  in  anj'  direction  the  water  flowed  over 
the  next  stone  and  forced  her  to  turn  back.  She 
could  not  land  on  either  side,  for  her  approach 
was  the  signal  of  the  rising  of  the  water,  which 
subsided  behind  her  and  surged  in  front  of  her. 
Over  the  flooded  stepping-stones  great  tree  trunks 
were  carried,  and  the  rain  poured ;  behind  her 
were  sunshine  and  dry  stones;  but  as  often  as 
she  fled  from  one  to  the  other  the  circumstances 
were  reversed  and  she  found  herself  plunging  into 
the  flood  and  the  storm.  She  could  hear  the  rain 
and  the  wind  rush  into  the  trees  on  each  bank  as 
she  tried  to  reach  it.  Her  sister  Susie,  who  stood 
on  the  road  by  the  house,  was  enveloped  in  the 
tempest  when  they  tried  to  meet,  but  between 
them  the  river  flowed  gently  whenever  they  moved 
apart. 

At  last  she  saw  Henry  Dilworth  approaching  on 
the  other  side,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  to  help 
her ;  then  she  heard  the  crack  of  an  ash  tree  on 
the  brink,  torn  up  at  its  roots  by  the  rush  of  a 
current  which  swept  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
river,  engulphing  bank  and  road ;  and  felt  herself 
borne  away— somewhere— with  a  hand  she  could 
not  grasp  snatching  at  hers. 


She  woke  with  a  confused  sense  of  nnusaal 
noise  or  silence,  she  did  not  know  which;  a 
shock,  or  the  absence  of  a  shock,  had  roused  her 
suddenly.  There  was  a  creaking  of  boards  and  a 
shivering  of  the  ship  as  if  it  too  stood  arrested  in 
an  uncomprehended  nightmare  fear;  and  there 
was  a  great  noise  of  rushing  water,  the  loud  cries 
of  voices,  but,  beyond  these  things,  something 
strange  in  the  position  of  affairs,  something  new 
in  her  sensations,  which  she  could  not  at  once 
define. 

She  could  feel  the  shock  of  a  ^eat  wave  strik- 
ing the  ship,  which  seemed  to  quiver  and  shrink, 
like  a  wounded  creature  trembling  under  a  blow 
it  can  no  longer  escape  and  has  no  strength  to 
resist ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  there  was  an  incon- 
gruous impossiblo  feeling  of  stillness ;  and  then 
she  began  to  realize  that  the  ship  was  not  tossing 
any  more. 

She  had  no  time  to  consider  what  this  meant, 
or  for  any  further  thought  at  all,  for  there  was  a 
sharp  knocking  at  her  door  and  the  voice  of  Jack 
saying,  "  Agnes,  are  you  awake  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  starting  up. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  but  get  dressed  at  once, 
as  fast  as  you  can,  in  your  warmest  clothes.  Never 
mind  collars  and  such  things.  There's  something 
wrong,  and  we  must  go  on  deck.  I'll  come  for  you 
in  five  minutes." 

Something  wrong  I  Her  first  feelinsr  was  that 
she  had  lived  all  her  life  aware  of  this  hour,  which 
was  dark  with  a  horror  beyond  her  nature  to 
endure ;  her  first  instinct  was  to  throw  herself  on 
the  pillow  and  sob  in  passionate  despair.  She 
could  not  meet  the  elements  raging  against  her 
life ;  let  them  take  her  as  she  was,  without  calling 
upon  her  for  any  effort  first  But  the  habit  of 
obedience  was  strong  within  her ;  she  roused  her- 
self, and  with  trembling  fingers  put  on  the  warm 
travelling  costume  which  she  had  been  wearinsr  of 
late.  She  was  obedient,  even  about  the  collar, 
and  hastily  knotted  a  woollen  scarf  round  her 
neck  instead ;  she  was  in  that  confnsion  of  mind 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  realize  whether 
the  time  occupied  in  doing  a  necessary  thing 
is  long  or  short,  and  she  seemed  to  be  struggling 
through  a  thousand  moments,  in  each  of  which 
the  desire  confronted  her  of  sinking  on  the  floor  in 
a  stupor  of  horror ;  but  the  instinct  of  escape  and 
the  habit  of  obedience  were  stronger,  and  sue  put 
all  her  clothes  on,  even  to  the  waterproof.  She 
was  drawing  the  hood  of  it  over  her  head  when 
Jack's  voice  was  heard  again,  saying — 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  I'm  taking  i^te  up,  and 
then  ril  come  for  you." 

"  I'm  ready  now,"  she  answered,  and  plunged  at 
the  door  to  open  it ;  but  Jack  was  already  gone. 
When  she  knew  that  she  was  left  in  solitude  for 
a  little  longer,  a  horrid  fear  came  over  her ;  she 
fancied  that  the  ship  would  go  down  at  once,  and 
that  she  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness 
alone.  To  drown  in  the  open  water  seemed  at 
that  minute  a  privilege.  She  could  not  bear  to 
wait ;  and  so  she  struggled  up  by  herself.  When 
her  head  was  on  a  level  with  the  deck  she  noticed 
for  the  first  time  how  much  the  vessel  slanted ; 
the  boards  looked,  to  her  excited  imagination, 
like  a  steep  hill :  some  persons,  dark  objects  in 
the  darkness,  appeared  to  be  stumbling  across  the 
slope  just  below  her.  At  that  moment,  while  she 
hesitated,  there  was  a  great  rush  of  water  over  the 
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lower  half  of  the  vessel )  it  engulfed  the  figures, 
and  poured  down  upon  her,  catching  her  breatli 
and  forcing  her  to  cling  to  the  rail  her  hand  was 
upon.  Some  one  caught  her  at  the  moment, 
and  she  heard  the  voice  of  Henry  Dil worth. 

Is  that  you,  Miss  Leake  ?  You  should  have 
waited.   I  was  coming  for  you." 

"  I  dared  not  wait.  I  was  afraid.  What  is  the 
matter  P    Where  are  we  ?  " 

•'We've  run  on  a  rock,  but  I  hope  we  shall  get 
away  all  right.  The  boats  are  being  prepared. 
Come  with  me ;  I'll  take  you  to  your  sister.  But 
you  must  do  as  you're  told." 

The  nish  of  water  was  for  the  moment  gone. 
The  slope  of  deck  was  clear,  apparently  there 
was  no  one  on  it. 

"  I— I  thought  some  people  were  there,"  Agnes 
said,  wonderingly. 

"  Did  you  P   Never  mind.    Come  on.*' 

He  spoke  with  authority,  and  lifting  her  actually 
in  his  arms,  ran  with  her  to  a  higher  place,  where 
Jack  stood  with  Kate  clinging  to  him. 

I'm  off  to  help  with  the  boats,"  Henry  Dil- 
worth  said  to  Jack  Langford,  as  he  placed  her  in 
the  securest  comer.  **  Stay  where  you  are,  and 
3'oa're  right.  The  ship  won't  break  to  pieces  for 
a  good  half-hour  yet,  the  captain  believes ;  and 
she  won't  go  down  before  she  breaks.  She's  too 
well  spiked  for  that." 

"  You'll  tell  us  when  to  come." 

"  Yes ;  only  keep  hero  with  the  ladies.  And, 
whatever  you  do,  don't  be  tempted  to  get  into  the 
first  boat ;  it's  almost  certain  to  be  overloaded. 
I'll  come  when  it's  time  for  you  to  take  your 
places." 

**  If  we've  struck  a  rock  can't  we  be  landed  on 
it?  "  Kate  asked,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  Her 
face  was  white,  her  features  set — all  the  youthful 
vivacity  gone  from  them ;  but  she  held  her  head 
erect,  as  if  defiant  of  terror,  and  she  clung  to  Jack 
(with  whom  at  least  it  was  something  to  die)  as 
if  she  had  forgotten  Agnes.  Jack  put  his  arm 
round  his  sister-in-law,  but  ho  did  not  speak  to 
her ;  and  he  looked  every  moment  from  the  dark 
scene  about  him  into  his  wife's  white  face. 

"  There's  nothing  to  land  on  that  the  sea  is  not 
breaking  over." 

"  Can  any  boat  live  in  this  water  ?  "  Kate  asked 
again. 

**  Yes,  when  it's  clear  of  these  breakers.  The 
storm  is  subsiding ;  it  has  been  doing  so  for  the 
last  half -hour ;  but  the  ship  was  injured  before, 
and  didn't  answer  to  the  helm." 

There  was  silence  after  that.  Kate  lifted  her 
face  once  for  her  husband  to  ki^s,  and  he  said, 
•*  Poor  child !  "  with  indescribable  compassion  and 
compunction;  but  the  brightness  of  her  eye 
lighted  up  her  features  with  a  look  not  alto- 
gether pitiable.  Neither  of  tho  two  addressed 
Aj^es,  and  she  did  not  attempt  to  speak ;  her 
stupor  of  wonder  and  horror  was  too  great. 

The  violence  of  the  tempest  was  certainly  subsid- 
ing ;  the  water  no  longer  beat  with  such  continued 
fury  against  the  wreck,  but  at  intervals  a  great  wave 
struck  it  and  washed  all  its  lower  portion,  as  it 
had  done  when  Agnes  watched  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  those  figures  on  the  deck. 
Many  of  the  passengers  were  already  beyond  the 
need  of  boats ;  how  and  when  they  had  gone  in 
the  darkness  and  confusion,  out  of  the  way  of  all 
help,  the  great  waves  only  knew.    Others  were 


waiting  on  deck,  half-dressed,  wet  throueh,  and 
shivering  with  cold  and  fright.  They  had  hurried 
up  at  the  first  alarm  and  dared  not  go  down  again 
for  warmer  clothing.  When  the  first  boat  v/as 
ready,  all  those  poor  creatures  were  eager  to  get 
into  it,  and  it  was  soon  filled.  There  was  plenty 
of  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  next  boat,  and 
it  was  not  consiaered  desirable  to  fill  this  one  only 
with  its  crew  and  helpless  women  ;  some  of  the 
men  belonging  to  these  women  had  therefore  been 
encouraged  to  go  with  them,  while  a  few  of  the 
women  themselves  were  advised  to  wait  for  the 
next  boat.  But  when  the  last  moment  came  and 
the  boat  was  considered  full,  several  of  those  who 
had  been  afraid  to  enter  it,  and  who  had  elected 
to  remain  for  the  next,  were  terrified  at  the  idea 
of  remaining  on  the  ship  even  for  a  few  minutes 
longer.  They  passionately  demanded  that  room 
should  be  found  for  them.  One  young  couple, 
with  whom  the  Langfords  had  been  rather  inti- 
mate, encouraged  by  the  example  of  Jack  and  Kate, 
had  at  first  resolved  to  wait  for  the  second  boat. 
But  the  wife's  courage  failed  her  at  the  last 
moment ;  she  begged  to  be  taken  at  any  risk,  and 
her  husband,  with  their  baby  in  his  arms,  hurried 
her  away,  throwing  back  a  word  of  farewell  to  the 
Langfords  as  he  went. 

Then  the  panic  spread  to  another  of  the  little 
group.  A  woman  with  four  children  had  been 
brought  there  by  Henry  Dilworth.  She  was 
going  out  to  join  her  husband  in  Australia,  and 
Henry  Dilworth  had  shown  her  a  good  deal  of 
kindness  on  the  voyage ;  he  had  told  her  now  to 
wait  until  he  came  to  take  her  away;  but  her 
confidence  in  his  judgment  could  not  resist  the 
force  of  the  general  example.  She  also  hastened 
away  with  her  children,  and  bi^gged  for  a  place  in 
the  first  boat.  Room  was  made  for  herself  and 
the  youngest  child,  then  two  others  were  given  to 
her,  in  answer  to  her  entreaties,  but  the  eldest  was 
not  allowed  to  join  her. 

"  It's  no  use ;  there  are  too  many  already. 
He'll  be  safer  in  tho  next  boat,"  v/as  the 
answer. 

She  stood  up,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
gesticulating  wildly,  while  the  boy  sobbed  for- 
lornly on  the  deck. 

But  her  anguish  and  anxiety  were  soon  over. 
The  boat  was  struck  by  wave  after  wave  as  it 
cleared  the  ship,  and  it  did  not  rise  buoyantly  on 
the  water.  The  woman  cowered  dowii,  frightened, 
among  her  children ;  the  young  couple  clasped 
hands,  and  looked  into  each  other's  faces  for  the 
last  time;  then  there  was  a  great  cry,  a  tumult 
and  confusion  in  the  darkness,  and  the  agony  was 
over. 

Henry  Dilworth  had  brought  back  the  boy  to 
the  little  group  still  waiting,  consisting  now  only 
of  the  Langfords  and  Agnes.  The  child  was  still 
sobbing,  and  asking  for  his  mother. 

"  Will  you  take  care  of  him,  Miss  Leake?" 
Henry  Dilworth  said.  "He  is  very  much 
frightened." 

Agnes  looked  at  the  boy,  and  put  out  her  spare 
hand  to  him;  that  was  all  she  wus  capable  of 
doing. 

"  Where  is  his  mother? "  asked  Jack. 

"  She  went  in  the  first  boat,"  Henry  Dilworth 
answered  briefly. 

**  And  what  has  become  of  it  ?  *'  Jack  asked 
hastily.   "  It  should  have  a  light ;  I  don't  see  it 
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any  wWe ;  and  tbe  people  cried  out.  Jones  and 
his  wife  were  on  it.  X  hope  nothing  has  gone 
wrong." 

"What's  the  use  of  asking  ?"  Henry  Dil  worth 
answered,  as  he  hurried  away. 

"  I  suppose  he  will  come  back  for  us  P  "  Kate 
daid  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

**  At  any  rate,  we  have  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  through  taking  his  advice.  It's  a  long 
wedding-journey  we  are  likely  to  take  together, 
isn't  it,  Jack?" 

"  I  don't  know,  darling.  There's  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn't  get  away  safely." 

"The  other  boat  has  gone  down,  though  he 
would  not  tell  us  so ;  and  our' 8  will.  Poor 
Mrs.  Jones  has  got  her  experience  ov(  ;•;  our's 
is  to  come.  Well,  I  don't  regret  qnything ;  do 
you?" 

As  she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  were  shining 
with  excitement;  they  were  courageous  and 
defiant  eyes,  that  demanded  the  answer  she  asked 
for. 

"  My  dear  love  !  nothing  but  that  I  should  have 
brought  you  into  this  danger." 

"  But  if  I  don't  rej^ret  it,  why  should  you  P  If 
I  were  not  here,  it  would  mean  that  I  had  never 
loved  you,  that  I  had  not  been  married  to  you. 
It  seems  to  me  now,  though  I  never  thought  so 
before,  that  I  hadn't  it  in  me  to  be  a  very  good 
wife.  But  now  it  doesn't  matter;  you'll  never 
know  it,  never  believe  it.  It  has  been  perfect  so 
far.    Say  you  regret  nothing." 

"I  regret  nothing,  darling,  if  you  are  satis- 
fied." 

Kate  kissed  him  again,  with  a  strange  little 
laugh ;  then  her  eye  caught  the  shrinking  figure 
of  her  sister. 

"Poor  Agnes!"  she  said;  "with  her  it  is  all 
for  nothing?' 

A  moment  afterwards  Henry  Dil  worth  appeared, 
and  spoke  to  Jack  rapidly. 

"  Will  you  take  your  wife  ?  and  I'U  bring  her 
sister.   1 11  come  biack  for  the  boy  after." 

Kate  and  Jack  moved  away  at  once.  Jack's 
arm  was  round  his  wife,  and  she  clung  to  him, 
looking  all  the  while  into  his  face,  and  not  into 
the  darkness  through  which  he  guided  her. 

Henry  Dilworth  stopped  to  speak  an  encourag- 
ing word  to  the  boy,  telling  him  to  remain  where 
he  was ;  then  he  began  to  follow  the  two,  leading 
Agnes  carefully,  for  she  was  perfectly  passive. 
Suddenly  he  caught  her  back,  clasping  her  firmly 
with  one  strong  arm,  while  he  grasped  at  the 
nearest  support  with  the  other. 

Another  great  wave — one  of  the  last  in  the 
subsiding  storm — ^had  struck  the  ship,  and  was 
washing  over  it,  Henry  Dilworth's  movement 
was  quick  enough  to  save  himself  and  Agnes ; 
the  sudden  dash  of  water  caught  her  breath,  and 
made  her  cling  to  him  with  tearless,  panting  sobs; 
but  that  was  all. 

lu  front  of  them  the  swirling  mass,  every  drop 
of  which  seemed  full  of  life  and  power,  seethed 
round  the  figures  of  Kate  and  Jack ;  they  wavered, 
flung  themselves  together  with  a  passionate  clasp, 
and  went  down  into  the  sucking  water. 

Henry  Dilworth  put  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  and 
tried  to  peer  into  the  darkness.  But  the  thing 
was  over*  There  had  been  no  sound,  except  the 
thunderous  advent  and  the  hollow  retreat  of  the 


water ;  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  see.  The 
wave  that  had  done  its  errand  could  keep  ita 
secret;  the  tossing  surface  of  the  sea  gave  sign  of 
no  life  except  its  own. 

"  Come  now ;  we've  no  time  to  lose,"  Henry 
Dilworth  said  abruptly. 

But  Agues  seemed  too  bewildered  to  move  ;  £he 
was  looking  round  her  with  a  scared  face. 

"  No,  no ;  let  us  stay  here.  Tell  them  to  come 
back,"  she  said,  resisting  his  effort  to  draw  her 
away. 

For  answer  he  lifted  her  into  his  arms,  carried 
her  to  the  vessel's  side,  and  put  her  in  the  boat^ 
almost  as  if  she  were  an  inanimate  creature. 

"  Sit  down,  and  keep  still ;  I  will  come  to  you 
again,"  was  all  he  said  to  her. 

She  looked  round  with  terrified  eagerness. 
There  was  no  Kate,  no  Jack,  no  face  that  she 
knew,  only  men  with  rugged  looks,  only  the  dark- 
ness, the  water,  the  doomed  ship.  The  position 
was  horrible,  incomprehensible.  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  dropped  on  her  knee. 
Presentlv  the  boy  was  put  beside  her. 

"  Let  him  be  with  the  lady,"  she  heard  Henry 
Dilworth  say.  She  was  too  frightened  to  under- 
stand altogether  what  it  meant. 

The  captain  was  left  on  the  ship  to  attempt  his 
escape  in  the  last  boat,  with  what  men  remained 
to  him.  His  officers  had  gone  in  the  first  rush  of 
water  when  the  vessel  struck,  or  afterwards  :  who 
remembered?  who  could  tell?  Some  of  the 
passengers  ha^  lost  their  lives  in  the  same  way ; 
some  had  gone  down  with  the  first  boat;  only 
the  boy  was  left,  and  Agnes.  She  was  the  lady 
still  alive  among  all  those  who  had  been  on  board 
the  day  before ;  and  she  was  in  ^xi  open  boat  on 
a  stormy  sea,  far  away  from  inhabited  land,  with 
a  child,  a  dozen  sailors,  and  Henry  Dilworth. 

(To  he  contintied.) 


EPIGRAMS. 
Froith  the  French. 

vox  POPULI  vox  DEI. 

(Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Ehilb  St. 
QuENTiN  Labouchieb.  a  Marquis  of  Brittany, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  French  Bevolution.) 


Once,  on  a  donkey,  heaven's  miraculouB  choioe. 
Wise  speech  bestowed  beyond  the  bmte-bom 
masses ; — 

Now,  is  it  heaven  that  gives  such  potent  voice. 
Not  to  one  Baalam's  ass,  but  counUeas  assee  P 


Answer. 

By  Jacques  Bonn£t  or  LroKg* 

"When  man-born  Tyrants,  arrogant  as  weak. 
Are  but  vain  Lords  of  sloth  and  base  pretence,^ 

High  time  it  seems  the  veriest  brutes  should  speak. 
And  of  Buch  farceurs  take  the  precedence  I 


SULPHOLINE  LOTION. 

T\im  Care  fbr  Skin  DlicaMs.  In  «  f«w  dnrf  tbcj 
catirelT  fad*  awaj.  To  enttin  a  Clear  Sun,  uee 
8ulphoUn«  Lotion. 

A  znarreUoaa  aniUoatfcm.  BeantlfuUj  fragrant 
Perfectly  h«nnIeM.  Cnrei  old-itanding  Skin  Dto- 
e— ee.  AatonUhInc  nnilli  ft>Uo<¥.  It  remorei  evecy 
■pot  or  blemiah.  Beantiiles  and  ineecrree. 

There  ia  learoely  any  eraption  but  will  yield  lo 
"SalphoUne**  in  a  1^  daya,  and  oommenoe  to  fkde 
•way,  ercn  ifiuemlngly  paat  enrei  Ordioanr  pimplet, 
redneaa,  Motdiea,  acorf;  xoughneat.  rmu\A  aa  if  by 
ma^;  whilst  okL,  enduring  akin  disordera,  cenma, 
aerie,  paoriaaia,  rosea,  prurigo,  tetter,  piiyriaria  how- 
aver  deeply  rooted,  **  SulDholine  **  saoieescfiilly  attacks. 
It  destine  the  animaculaB  which  mostly  caura  these 
imai^tly,  irritable.  painAil  affections,  and  prodno?*  a 

elcer,  sm©  '   * 

L0tian''is 


oth.  SDDMe,  healthy  skin.  •*&ulpholin« 
sold  by  Chemists  emywhera. 
BOTTLE8,  «B  9d 


PEPPER'S 

HMAI.TH.        QUININB  AND  IBON 

RaXKOTB.    SMSBOT.  TONIO 

riREAT  BODILY  8TKENOTH.  PEPPEll'8 
^'quinine  and  IBON  TUNIC.-By  to- 
ftisiag  new  lift,  cnridiing  the  blood,  and  strength 
eaing  the  masenlar  system,  the  manifbld  symptons  of 
weakness  disappev,  appetite  retnras.  flittgue  oeasea, 
recruited  bcalth,  a  genoal  accession  of  strength  and 
▼igonr  over  the  whole  system,  abnodantly  prores  the 
benefit  derircd.  Pmper's  Tonic  only  to  or  any  use. 
Bold  by  Chenitsta.  Bottlss  4s.  6d 


/'KEAT  NKit^  STliENOTH.— PEPPER'S 
^  QUININE  AND  IKON  TONIC~lt  braces 
np  the  weakened  nerrous  «yitem  and  incrcasef  the 
strength  of  the  pulse,  rapidly  dispelling  the  de- 
pressed kiitable  oondiUoa  resulting  from  prostrated 

nerrea.  Each  Bottle  contains  Mjiufe»,  , 

{^SLEAT  Ml^MTAL  bTKls.M^ lU.  rAa'i'civd 
^  QUININE  AND  JROS  TONIC,  which,  by 
iti  sepporttDg  influence  on  the  body  and  nerves, 
repairs  the  raTagea  caused  by  orertaxing  the  twain 
pawcr,  and  so  gives  really  mental  strsngUL  It  costs 

I|d.  each  doee^  Kefttse  imitaUona  

jfiBEAT  DIOESnV B  STRENGTH.  PEPPER'S 
^  QUININE  AND  IKON  TONIC  strengthens 
Oe  stomach,  stopping  sinking  sensaUons,  removes 
indlfestkm,  heartoum.  palpitation,  fte.  Most  valuable 
meoidne  ftir  delicate  females.  By  the  cordial  bitter 
flavour  Pepper's  Tbnic  always  increasee  the  appetite, 
and  by  its  use.  all  neoaasity  for  beer,  wine,  or  spirit  is 
avoided,  ^oid  by dicmists everywhere;  but, insist  on 
having  only  Pepper's  Tonic,  and  not  a  mixture  or  the 
•hemist's  own  oompoundinft  Bottles,  ia  6d.  each, 
sent  carriage  free  by  Parcsib  Post,  on  sending  the 
amount  in  staaos  or  P.  a  Order  to  John  Pstmr  * 
Co.BedistdLaboiatoey.  London.  W.G 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES. 

IT  is  moft  remarkable,  prerenting  or  giving  ioitant 
relief  in  Headachei,  See  or  Billoas  Sickness,  Gonstl- 
patIon,Indige8tion,Laisitiide,Heartbtim,FeTeri8h  Golds, 
and  qnioUy  relieres  or  cores  Smallpox,  Measles,  Scarlet, 
Typhus  and  other  Fevers,  Eniptive  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  containing  inj  arions  ingredients, 
pnt  forward  bv  unprincipled  persons  in  imitation  of  Py- 
retic Saline.  Pyretic  Saline  is  warranted  not  to  contam 
Ifagneilaor  any  substance  likely  to  produce jpUlstones  or  other  ealeareoui  and  gontj 

Sold  hy  aU  OkemUtt  in  BouUb,  2g.      Aa,  6d.,  llg.,  and  21g. 

UMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP- 

Perfect  Luxury,   In  Bottles  2s  and  4a  6d, 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 


PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 
AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

▲  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF 

DANDELION  AND  MANDRAKE  R00T8. 

Good     Liver  I>iMrdcr. 
The  BMt  AntibUloui  Rcinedy. 
Without  a  particle  of  Mercoxy. 
SsfiBit  and  vunat  Stomach  and  lirwllsdldask 


K^aktcsthtBovslSi 


TAimCIM  m  P8D0PHTLLII. 


Ia  an  COM  of  eooMtkm  or  Dver  oomnUInt, 

■*"*f*^  U^*;  ^"etto^  nwTw  the  rtomacfa  vwy 
ftMly ,  iodeed  giTiug  •  wom  of  cIaumm  atxl  comfort 
vithin  a  f«w  houra  Tha  tjrmptoof  of  Uver  dcrmnn. 
mcntt  haadacha,  torpkUtj.  eoativanaH,  flatelm, 
baartboni,  mdm  of  over-rcpletkm.  thoulder  pains, 
ivpaniaDca  to  Ibod,  general  diaoomtbrt  and  de- 
Y^^T^^J'^^  ^^^^  Itia  preparad  lolalj 
br  J,  FBFi'JER.  London.  Inaift  on  having  it ;  many 
Chemlrti  will  tnr  to  mU  their  own.  Botllea,  li.  9(L 
^*^*^J^^^^^^^^htm,  8antby 
jMoeli  Poat  on  rtcelpt  of  Btampa  ar  P.O.O.  to 


LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Tn  BUST.     THB  SAYXST.     THB  OHXAPBST. 

BZSTORBS  TBS  COLODB  TO  OBXT  HAIB. 
XJISTA)ITX.T  STOPS  TBS  BAIB  PBOM  PaDXHO. 
OOOiSIOBALLT  USBD,  •BUTms  XSDfPOSSaLB 
If  the  hair  la  artni^^,  the  Solphur  Reatoier 


taidz  or  aavw  4 


i  great  alteration. 


trnwrnt^  va  v«T«H  ^w/v  oiiMOT  ■  ■tew  aiver^  

gmdoal  a«tlon.acafoely  pvcaptible  even  to  watcl^ 
obacnren,MVeraldarlcarahiidcawiU  be  attained.  In 
a  garlod  of  three  wceka  a  (oompleta  change:  oooure. 
and  a  eolonr  ezactlj  zeeemUing  thatloat^^llb*^ 


aoooa  maaiftet 


LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


(iRACBOm  ARECA  TOOTH  PASTE  fir 
^  oaing  thii  delidoue  Aromatic  DenUfrke  the 
enamel  of  tbe  teeth  b«»me.  white,  iound;  £J 
^^^}!^72rf'  "J»  «ccedingly  fraifranland 

sssi'sff.nrhriisss^^ 

lafdaaah.  (  QatCmioftaj^  ™.ia.aad 


(RIRKBEOK   BANK  (Est.  1861), 

SoBthamptocBolldlnrs,  London, W.a^TRRIB 
per  ecnt.  lotereet  a  llowed  on  Depodu  repayable  on 
demand.  Two  per  cent.  lntcre«t  allowed  on  carrent 
accounts  calculated  on  the  minimum  monthly  balancM 
when  not  drawn  below  Mbd.  Tbo  Bank  undertnkea  the 
euetodj  of  Mcurltlee  of  ciwlomerf ,  mnd  the  Collection 
of  BiUa  of  Bxehangp,  DiTidendi ,  and  Coupona.  Annul, 
tiet,  Stocks,  and  Sharee  purchased  and  sold,  and 
advanecs  mad*  theieon.  Letters  of  Credltand  Circular 
IVotea  istaed  for  all  parts  of  th«>  world. 

FRANCIS  ^AVENSCROFT,  Mansyar. 


TBS  BISUSCX  BUIU>IMO  SOaiTT's  AMMUAL  KSCaiFTa 

sxcsB»  ma  miluoms. 

HOW  TO  PTTBOHASB  A  HOT7SE 
POR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  cm  A 
Plot  or  Lakd  fob  Pits  SniLtinos  raa  Mosth,  with 
tmnwdiate  possesston.  and  No  Rent  to  psv.— Applf 
at  the  BtRKBBCK  BUILDING  80CII?TY,  South 
ampton  Bulldinga,  Chaneery  Lane.  Send  for  Bikk- 
ALWAVAC,  with  fuU  nartleulars. 
 PRAWCIS  RAYBNSCROrT,  Manager. 

BAMPLas  Ain>  Pkf  OS  Lists  Fitn. 

uAMBRJI^ento'  .'.Vi/8  G^t?  ..'"...^6/9 

.    ^  ^  ■  pardoaea    I  perdoean. 

By  AppQliit-__^a.^M       Pints  Flax. 
menta  to  theQIinif  ET««The  Camhrios  of  Rob- 
^uaen   and  %  Ulilt  C I  inaon  and  Cleaver  have  a 
wown  Prin-  world-wide  fkma."-Qii««a 

^^^HANDKERCHIEFS 


HAIR  LOTION 

t^firitYt  off  ?frT3  aM  P ^  iU- 
M,  fistam  U  mtA  It,    (1/  mU 


HOME 
CHIMES. 


Now  leadj,  the  flxft  Ananal  Toloms,  eos- 
talniag  8  roi.  Novels.  Tslss,  Bsssyt  and 

Poems,  by  F.  W.  Bobtaison,  W.  Sfane,  A.  O. 
Swinbnnie,  Theodore  Wstts,  Phil  Bobinson, 
Bdwln  Whelpton,  M07  Thomas,  Ohsxles  B. 
Pasooe  Tighe  HopUns,  Ssvile  Olsrke,  AUoe 
King,  Robert  Steggsll,  Bvelyn  B.  Oreen, 
Be  uenrr,  Qrsce  Stebbing,  Snsazi  Oregg, 
Jean  Mlddlemass,  Clement  Soott.  Philip  B. 
Marston,  Paul  Benlson,  Bvelyn  Jerrold,  J. 
W.  S  barer,  Gordon  Stables,  0.  Kmger,  H. 
T.  Bees,  J.  H.  Barrie,  0.  S.  Cheltnsn,  Mabel 
Collins,  Bmma  Marshall,  P.  P.  Jephson,  The 
Author  of  Mrtf.  Jemingham'e  Journal,''  the 
Aathor  of  '*  Grandmother's  Money," 
etc^  etc.,  etc^  etc 

In  Cloth  Boardgf  ftsvclbd  sdpes, 

Mifihl9  out,  7ff.  6d.   GtU  Sdget,  9t.'  6d. 


One  Penny  Baoh. 

THE  CRTSTAL  STOBIES. 

**  Thoroagblv  sound  and  wbolesom«i,  and  ef« 
sentiaJly  WeU  adapted  for  family  reading."— 

i>aay  iVaiiff. 
A  complete  story  every  month  by  a  popolar 
author.  Price  One  Penny,  Dlostratad. 

1.  Tlie  Woman  who  SaTed  Hinu 

F.  Vf,  ^}Anwn, 

5.  Heiress  of  Castle  BosselL  **  Grsee." 
8.  Bescned  from  Bome.  Lester  LortoB. 
4.  Daisy  March,  tbe  Prison  Flower. 

Author  of  "Female  Life  in  PrlaoB." 

6.  Aaron*fl  Harvest.  C.  H.  M.  Bridge, 
e.  His  Highness.  B.  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend. 

Aathor  of  -<  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam." 

8.  Mike  o' the  Shannon.       Mrs.  Lysaght. 

9.  Bath  BarUett's  Victory.  Laura  M.  Lane. 

10.  The  House  in  Bullion  Court. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Pitnum. 

11.  Jem's  Hopes.      Maude  Jeanne  Fiane. 

12.  Barbe's  Secret.  Jean  Middlemaa. 

18.  Madge's  Seasons.       Mrs.  Mackarness. 

14.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Coppers. 

Louisa  B.  Dobree. 

15.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  "  Alison." 

16.  Sir  Valentine's  Viotory.  BmmaMarshaU. 

17.  A  Brave  Young  Heart.  LanrieLanafeldt. 
la  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  CsUwelL 

19.  Her  Crooked  Ways.  S.  Oregg. 
90.  Muriel's  Ttials.  Margaret  Grant 
21.  A  JUted  Woman.  Mrs.  Lysaght. 
29.  Wait  Awhile.  L  Indermair. 
28.  Two  Masters.                 C.  L  Pringie. 

94.  TheLegscyof  BLady.  T.Frost. 

95,  An  EngTiah  Bose. 

Aathor  of  **  Mr8.'JerByngham*l  JoBinaL* 
98.  The  Cruise  of  **  The  Pefiel  * 

F.  M.  HolBMi. 

97.  Two  Young  Wives.       Grace  Sttibbing. 

98.  Stolen  Away.  "  Sasia?' 

99.  Having  Her  Own  Way.  BdithC.Keoyon. 

80.  The  Vicar  of  Avalton.  Betsey  Hammon. 

81.  How  Ailsa  Saved  Her  Village.  W.  Sime. 
89.  Graee  BseoU't  Good  Flgtal  Alice  King. 
88.  At  the  WelL  Maude  Jeanne  Frane. 
84.  The  Measure  of  His  Sin.  Bev.J.  B.Owen. 
86.  She  Would  be  a  Lady.     B.  J.  Lyaaght. 

86.  Miss  Burton's  Preiudioe.    F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  The  Old  Major.       Henri etU  MarshalL 

88.  Unchanged  Threugh  Change. 

H.  S.  Williams. 
80.  ToUing.B^oielBg,  Sorrowing.  H.  Major. 

40.  Through  Thicn  and  Thin,  h,  B.  Dobree. 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  ^{wky  Wife.  B.  J.  Larter. 
49.  In  Due  Season.  Eleanor  Holmes. 
48.  Austin's  Fall.  KmmaBaymond  Pitman. 

44.  A  SUffordshire  GirL  A.  C.  iieU. 

45.  Miser's  Moner.  Isaac  Pleydell. 

46.  Gundrede's  Two  Loren.        C.  Birlay. 

47.  Out  cf  the  Storm.  B.  J.  Lysaght. 

48.  Sown  in  Sorrow.  T.  F.  Southee. 
Also  published  in  Tolnme  form,  each 

TOlume  containing  twelve  complete  stories. 
Handsome  coloured  picture  cover,  by 
Edmund  Evans,  iB.  6d.  In  Cloth  Boarda,  98 

B.  WILLOUGHBT,  97,  Irf  Lane,  E.O. 


It  lathe  rlcheat, 
softest,  and  moat  be- 
coming  fabric  ever 
Invented  for  Wo- 
man's wear:'— 

Lady*t  PictoriaL 

FAST  PILe.        ^        PAST  DYE. 

The  finer  qualities  aro  eqnal  in  appearance  and  wear  better 
than  the  very  best  Lyons  Silk  Velvet,  and  cost  only  a  quarter 
the  price.    Can  be  purchased  of  all  leading  retailers,  from 
2s.  to  6s.  the  yard. 
Wholesale  Agents-  J.  H.  Fuller,  92,  Watling  Street,  London ; 
John  R  Taylor,  51,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 

A    WARNING    TO  IC^ADI  E8. 

LADIES  ore  warned  against  the  false  pretences  of  those  Drapers  who,  not  having  the  NokpaosIl  '*  Vbltbtxbh  in  itoek, 
seek  by  misrepresentation  to  foitt  npon  their  customers  a  common  make  of  Velveteen.  For  the  protection  of  the 
public,  the  genuine  "  Nonpareil "  has  the  Trade  Mark  stamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard,  thus  ladies  can  protect  them- 
selves by  always  turning  to  the  back  of  the  fabric  to  find  this  evidence  of  genuine  quality. 


The  Clean  Black  Lead."— Press. 


JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


Sole  Makers.  PLYMOUTH. 


NEVE&  BB  WITHOUT 

SINCLAIR'S 

COLD  WATER 

SOAP 

\  MAGIC  CLEANSER, 
A  BOON  TO 
POOR  A  RICH  ALIKE 

In  daily  nse  by  tens  of  thousands  of  all  classes.  Removes 

Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort, 
fl A VRS  mOM  e V.  LabourJImeJemper  d  Fuet. 
J.  8IN0LAIB,  66,  Southwark  St..  LOKDOB; 
and  at  65,  Whitechapel,  lilVBBPOOL. 


RiohQst  Cuatapd!  Without  Eggs!!  HalfthecostA  Trouble | 
^%  I  ClLoicfi  I  Delicious  1 1 

EpIHIv  A  Luxury  III 

^CUSTARD 
f^POWDER 

ALFfiED  BIRD  ^   SONS.  tiiRlv:<NGHAM, i»iJi  "^-i^u 
on  m.'pjpt  Of  ti!dr«{i*.  the  New  nn  a  h  uli^rged  Kdition  of 

POST      I'ASTBY  and  SWEETa"-  A  Little 
I  w^i   TPork  contaimjie-  Practical  Hints  and 
IT  IT  Bdcipes  for  Tasty  Dishes  for 


jlllaumCdke 

The  Substitute  forCastor Oil 


The  mndest  and  mo«t  aimeable  aperient  known.  A  fint^ts 
Family  Medicine  for  every  hooiehold.  Highly  approTed  by  adulti 
—readily  taken  by  children.  Admirably  adapted  for  femalei  on 
every  occaalon.  Doet  not  ^pe,  and  leaves  no  bad  eflfect  like  <A\, 
Unsarpaased  as  a  digestire  tablet,  and  *'  awcet  as  sa^.**  Ask  fbr 
HiKHi.  Cakb,  and  see  that  yoa  get  it.  Price  lid.  per  cake,  13  for 
Is.  3d.,  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Wholeule  of 
BiiBCLAT's,  EnwiBDS,  Hotbitdik's,  Nbwbvbt'b,  Mat  Bobbkts, 
SiVGBB  k  Scire,  Sonov  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 


■  leP  THE  ORIGINAL 
UOb    &  ONLY  GENUINE 


WRICHT'S"ii: 
jv,COAL  TAR  , 

SOAP 


Vf.  SOAP 

P (If  Semite      THE  tNTIftt  MEDICAL  PROriSSJOW 

fOFWCVRIOF  SKIN  DiSfASCS. 
fiLOTfCTS  ^RwrnSiES.  SMALL  POUSCARUT  FEi^tH 
W.V,  WRIGHT  A  Cf^  SOUTHWARK. iOH DO H. 


-Yay  Digeatlble— NntritioQB— Palatable^Satisfying— EzoeDent  In  Quality— 
Perfeetly  fr«e  from  Orit— Rcqaires  neither  boiUng  or  itrainlng— Made  in  %  mlBBta." 
^rid$  Lancet,  BHtUh  Medical  Journal,  Ac. 

Allen  &  Hanburys' 


Malted 
Farinaceous 


FOOD 


For  Infants 
and  Invalids. 


A  kitUv  emeentrated  and  tHf-difetHng  nutriment  M  V^t  dMrtn  |  tuftfiyint  att  tkae  U  nqairtdjm 
ItoitoHMlten  af  Strmjitnk  and  bone  in  a  partiaUy  iohtUt  and  eaitiy  0MimttoMe  flgrm.   If  aJa*  « 
ttMaining  end  heatl^f^U  dUt  for  InooUds  ami  lAMf  ^f  •  dyopeftit  IciHfmey. 

**  My  child,  after  being  at  death's  door  for  weeks  from  ezhanvtion,  oonseqneot 
apon  severe  diarrhoea,  and  inabiHly  to  retain  any  form  of  *  InfanU^  JFbo4'  or  JIffU, 
began  to  iroprore  immediately  he  took  yonr  malted  preparation,  and  I  have  nerer 
seen  an  infant  iiiaease  in  wciuht  so  rapidly  as  he  has  done,  ... 

fi.  E.  TRESTBAIL,  F.aO.&,  MJLC.P. 
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WAS  IT  MURDER? 


BY  N.  ROBERTSOy. 


THE  Brackenridges  had  for  many  fjenerations 
occupied  a  grazing  farm  among  the  level 
meadows  along  the  bank^  of  the  Lew.  Thejr  had 
gone  down  in  the  world,  till  old  Benjamin, 
George's  father,  had  become  as  poor  as  a  man 
well  can  be,  and  yet  struggle  on ;  and  father 
and  son  lived  ^a  morose  and  solitary  life  in  the 
dilapidated  house  among  the  damp  meadows. 
For.  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  these 
fields  *  were  ablaze  witli  golden  *  buttercups ;  in 
autumn  anpl  winter  "  the  floods  were  out,"  and 
the  hoiise  stood  on  its  litUe  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  a. wide,  shallow  spread  of  silver  water. 
And  whether  the  "buttercups  were  out,  or  the 
floods,  m^de  little  difference  to  the  Bracken- 
ridges:  gold'  or  silver  of  any  other  kind  they 
rarely  s&w. 

Still,  in  Lcwbridge  George  Brackenridge  was 
liked,  in  spite  of  his  poverty  1  He  was  not  popular  : 
for  that  he  was  too  silent  and  resierved.  But  he 
had  an  old  name,  if  he  had  only  inherited  it  from 
yeomen;  he  was  brave',  and,  moreover,  he  was 
beaulif  ul,  even  remarkably  so.  The  young  doctors 
and  attorneys  of  the  town,  who  had  gone  to  tlie 
Grammar  School  with  him,  might  have  told  tales 
of  George's  obstinacy  and  revengeful ness ;  per- 
haps his  old  father  at  home  recollected  the  hand- 
some, vindictive,  boyish  face  which  would  meet 
him  aftier  some  depnvation  or  punishment.  But 
now  **  the  boy  "  was  twenty-five  years  old,  and  a 
heavj  golden  moustache  and  beard  hid  the  set, 
passionate  mouth ;  his  eyes  were  large  and  calm, 
and  bis  tall  stature  and  slow  movements  added  to. 
the  impression  he  made  of  gentle,  self-contained 
strength.  He  had  also  a  reputation  for  cleverness, 
though  on  what  it  was  founded  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  since  he  talked  little,  and  at 
twenty-five  years  old  had  done  nothing  more  thau 
bear  bis  lot  with  a  patience  which  some  x>eo'/le 
called  stolid. 


But  iust  at  this  time  something  happened  ^x) 
him  wnich  changed  the  whole,  current  of  hin 
existence.  He  feir  in  love  with  Theresa  Reed, 
the  daughter  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Lewbridge. 

Theresa  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  tall  and 
slender,  with  a  small,  flat,  golden-braided  head, 
set  on  a  long  white  throat.  She  had  also  long 
blue  eyes,  and  a  habit  of  looking  sideways  from 
ihem,  which  her  feminine  acquaintances  found 
exasperating,  and  the  young  men  of  Lewbridge 
found  fascinating. 

Her  engagement  to  George  Brackenridge  caused 
much  astonishment ;  she  was  not  supposed  to  be 
the  kind  of  girl  to  marry  a  penniless  man,  or  to 
live  contentedly  in  the  damp,  rat-eaten  old  farm- 
house at  Langport.  Neither  was  she ;  but  she 
knew  what  she  was  doing,  or  thought  she  did. 
Her  one  desire  was  to  get  away  from  Lewbridge, 
either  to  London  or  to  the  neighbouring  seaport 
of  Barton.  Now,  she  was  twenty-five  years  old, 
as  well  as  George,  and  no  man  hitherto  appeared 
who,  in  marrying  her,  would  take  her  away  from 
her  native  town,  which  she  had  her  own  reasons 
for  detesting,  apart  from  the  fact  that  she.  felt 
herself  capable  of  shining  in  a  larger  circle. 

And  she  had  discovered  from  George,  before 
engaging  herself  to  him,  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  attain  her  end  through  him,  uulikely  a^s  this  at 
first  seemed. 

A  Brackenridge  of  two  generations  back  had 
abandoned  the  hopeless  flower-producing  farm,, 
and  had  gone  to  London,  and  had  set  up  in 
business  as  a  leather-seller.  His  grandson, 
George's  cousin,  was  now  a  successful  man,  and' 
in  his  own  eyes  a  rich  and  great  one.  He  had 
a  large  house  on  Clapham  Common,  and  kept 
horses  and  carriages.  The  Brackenridges  always 
held  together,  and  a  correspondence  of  a  dawdling 
kind  bad  been  kept  up  between  the  cousins  who 
had  gone  up  and  the  cousins  who  had  gone  down. 
This  George,  with  a  hot  unnatural  desire  to  make 
the  best  of  his  belongings,  told  Theresa,  who  im- 
mrdiat  jly  se*"  herself  to  work  upon  his  great  love 
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and  little  ambition,  till  she  persuaded  him  to  write 
to  his  cousin  and  ask  for  a  helping  hand  up  the 
ladder.  It  was  a  painful  effort  to  Greor^e  to  do 
this,  for  he  was  very  proud,  and,  unless  he  grew 
rich,  as  men  do  in  novels,  it  would  involve  the 
final  giving  up  of  his  beloved  and  useless  farm. 
However,  Theresa  made  her  engagement  to  him 
contingent  upon  his  success,  and  he  succeeded. 
The  London  Brackenridge,  who  was  good-hearted, 
and  believed  that  blood  was  thicker  than  water, 
promised  him  work,  pay,  and  encouragement. 
Only  George  must  remember  that  without  capital 
it  would  be  slow  work. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Theresa,  bravely,  seeing  in 
the  future  a  possible  house  at  Clapham,  and  a 
carriage  for  herself.  "  I  promise  to  wait,  even  for 
five  years,  yes — even  for  ten." 

So,  full  of  faith  in  Theresa  and  passionately  in 
love  with  her,  Oeorge  said  Good-bye  to  his  solitary, 
sad  old  father,  and  disappeared  from  the  damp 
house,  and  the  slushy  meadows,  and  the  dull, 
familiar  streets  of  Lewbridge. 

Hig  life  in  London  was  horrible  to  him ;  not 
only  at  &rBt,  but  always.  He  did  his  work  well, 
his  cousin  found  him  of  use,  and  promised  him 
success.  But  the  evenings,  when  the  reserved 
passionate  man  sat  himself  down  in  a  cramped 
and  dirty  London  lodging  to  brood,  or  else,  half- 
mad  witn  love  and  longing  and  restlessness, 
tramped  for  hours  through  the  hurtling,  gabbling 
crowds,  or  along  the  weary  monotonous  streets  I 
And  to  comfort  him  he  had  letters  from  Theresa 
once  a  fortnight — ^for  she  did  not  like  letter- 
writing — such  as  she  wrote  to  her  girl-friends, 
spending  sometimes  half-an-hour  over  the  last 
half-page,  and  begging  her  sister  in  vain  to  **  think 
of  something  else  to  say."  After  having  received 
half-a-dozen  of  these  letters,  George  almost  ceased 
to  read  them ;  he  only  carried  them  carefully  about 
with  him,  and  occasionally  felt  the  paper.  Neither 
did  he  write  much  to  her ;  it  is  dimcult  to  corre- 
spond, when  the  correspondence  is  all  on  one  side. 

He  had  been  in  London  a  year  before  he  went 
to  see  his  father  and  Theresa.  The  latter  con- 
stantly urged  him  not  to  come ;  to  save  the  money, 
that  they  might  the  sooner  be  together  "for 
good."  On  that  point  Theresa  could  write  fluently 
and  emphatically. 

But  at  last  he  went  down.  Theresa  was  de- 
lighted to  see  him ;  George  was  much  gratified 
that  she  insisted  upon  his  staying  the  whole 
three  days  in  her  father's  house ;  she  wo  old  not 
auit  him  for  a  moment ;  when  he  went  over  to 
Landport  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  his  father, 
she  went  with  him,  and  only  let  him  out  of  her 
sight  when  he  was  safely  inside  the  parlour  door. 
Old  Brackenridge,  afflicted  as  was  inevitable  in 
that  house,  with  severe  rheumatism,  was  delighted 
with  Theresa ;  he  told  George  that  she  had  walked 
over  from  Lewbridge  to  Landport  sometimes  twice 
a  week  to  see  him.  It  was  tlurough  no  connection 
of  ideas,  but  only  a  coincidence  that  George 
asked  directly  after, 

"  How  do  you  like  the  new  doctor  ?  Mackenzie, 
isn't  his  name  ?  " 

'*  He  isn't  not  to  say  new ;  he  was  down  here 
eight  years  ago,  when  you  were  a  lad.  Theresa 
knew  him,  and  so  dia  you,  I  think,  for  that 
matter.  He  is  old  Barker's  nephew,  and  is  doing 
his  work  for  him.  Well,  he  aon't  do  me  much 
good,  but  I  suppose  nobody  can." 


"  I  don't  remember  him.** 

"Very  hkely  you  was  away  at  Barton.  It  wafl 
that  summer,  may  be.  Oh,  he  is  a  good  fellow 
enough.  He  don't  get  on  with  our  rector.  He's 
a  Presbyterian,  and  I  suppose  that's  why  he's  so 
thick  with  the  Reeds." 

George  turned  a  calm  inquiring  gaze  on  his 
father. 

"  Thick  with  the  Reeds,  is  he  ?  Theresa  hardly 
mentioned  him.  She  didn't  say  either  how  oft4?n 
she  came  over  to  see  you.  It  is  awfully  good  of 
her." 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  you  wouldn't  have 
gone  and  left  me,"  said  the  old  man  with  mournful 
gruffness. 

"What  is  Mackenzie  like?"  Greox^  asked 
Theresa  as  they  walked  quickly  along  the  frozen 
road  to  Lewbridge. 

"L— hke?"  she  stammered.  "How  do  you 
mean  ?   To  look  at  ?  " 

"Nonsense,  dear, ^ no!  Do  you  think  him  a 
clever  doctor,  because  you  see  if  Barker  dies  he 
will  take  the  Landport  practice,  and  my  father 
will  be  in  his  hands.   Is  he  young  P  " 

"  He  is  thirty.  And  he  will  not  take  the  Land- 
port  practice ;  it  is  to  be  sold,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie 
will  buy  one  at  Barton.  He  is  going  to  live  at 
Barton.  Don't  let  us  waste  our  time  tsuking  about 
him.  Oh,  George,  how  long  do  you  think  it  will 
be?" 

Which  vague  and  disconnected  question  George 
thoroughly  understood,  and  the  conversation  be- 
came more  personal. 

The  next  day  George  returned  to  London, 
promising  to  return  home  for  a  week  or  perhaps 
longer  at  midsummer.  During  the  intervening 
six  months  he  perceived  with  distress  from  his 
father's  letters  that  his  mind  was  breaking  up; 
they  grew  utterly  incoherent  and  childish.  He 
talked  much  of  Theresa  and  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who 
both  appeared  to  visit  him  attentively.  A  vague 
irritation  with  them  was  perceptible  m  his  tone; 
though  when  George  tried  to  discover  what  was 
wrong  the  old  man  could  only  say  they  were  good 
to  him. 

George's  midsummer  visit  was  paid  to  the  farm, 
and  though  Theresa  could  not  actually  come  to 
stay  there,  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  each  day 
witn  him,  generally  bringing  her  young  sister. 
She  was  most  affectionate  and  attentive  to  her 
lover ;  she  accompanied  him  even  in  the  one  call 
he  paid  to  the  Kectory,  where  she  knew  her 
presence  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  impertinence, 
and  where  she  had  not  been  invited.  She  bore 
the  polite  snubbing  she  received  from  the  Rector's 
wife  with  angelic  sweetness,  so  that  George  came 
away  in  one  of  his  calm  rages  with  his  old  friend, 
and  did  not  go  to  the  Rectory  i^ain  during  his 
visit — which  was  perhaps  what  Theresa  desired. 
And  when  he  paid  visits  to  the  one  or  two  other 
families  he  knew,  Theresa  went  too.  Chance 
aided  her,  and  George  went  back  to  London  un- 
aware of  what  the  whole  population  of  Lewbridge 
and  Landport  were  aching  to  tell  him :  name^, 
that  Theresa  was  playing  him  false ;  that  she  was 
popularly  believed  to  be  only  waiting  for  old  Dr. 
Barker's  death,  that  she  mifht  know  if  Mackenzie 
would  settle  in  Barton,  and  oestow  her  afiipctions 
accordingly.  For  though  London  was  better  than 
Barton,  Barton  in  three  months  was  preferable  to 
London  in  three  years.    And  Theresa  felt  she 
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ftliould  enjoy  tbe  position  of  a  fasHionable  doctor's  feeling  of  indi»iatioll  rose  in  np  her  breast  against 

wife  at  Barton.  the  man,  and  Helped  her  to  break  the  disagreeable 

And  in  Augnst  Dr.  Barker  died,,  and  one  mom-  panse. 
in^,  a  week  after  (on  Theresa's  nsnal  day  for      Gonscions  of  the  right  on  her  side,  she  did  not 

writing)  Greorge  did  not  come  to  the  office.  make  a  pretence  of  asking  Qeorge  to  release  her 

Dr.  Mackenzie  had  decided  for  the  Barton  from  her  engagement,  she  said,  with  the  simplicity 

practice,  and  consequently  Theresa  had  decided  of  nnconscioosness — 

for  Mackenzie.  She  had  not  anticipated  any  "  Gfeorge,  I  thought  I'd  better  tell  you  myself 
particular  difficulty  about  informing  George  of  than  write  it,  that  I've  been  thinking  lately  that 
the  change  in  her  plans;  but  in  spite  of  this  our  engagement  was  a  mistake.  I  oughtn't  to 
confidence  in  herseli,  she  had  found  her  letter  have  promised  to  wait ;  father  says  so.  And  it 
impossible  to  write,  and,  after  struggling  with  it  wasn't  really  an  engagement,  you  know;  I  always 
the  whole  day,  had  merdly  sent  a  note,  informing  told  everybody  so ;  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  liked  me 
**  Dear  Mr.  brackenridge  "  that  "  his  sincerely,  when  he  was  here  eight  years  ago,  only  he  was  so 
Theresa  Beed,"  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  young,  and  he  had  no  money ;  but  now  he  is  going 
"George  will  make  a  scene,  and  I  can  run  out  to  have  a  practice  at  Barton;  and — ^you  under- 
of  the  room,  or  call  papa,"  she  reflected.  "  Any-  stand,  don't  you  ? — and  you  won't  be  too  vexed  P 
how,  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  can't  write  it.  I  made  a  mistake,  George ;  I'm  very  sorry.  Dr. 
Besides,  if  I  did  write,  and  Lyndsay  Mackenzie  Mackenme  is  a  Presbyterian  too." 
saw  the  letter,  he  would  find  out  that  G^rge  All  this  was  uttered  a  little  hurriedly,  but  with 
and  I  had.  been  really  ensrafl^ed."  The  astute  youuff  Theresa's  usual  commonplace  voice.  The  self- 
woman  had  represented  the  afFair  as  dubious  and  satisfied  smile  habitual  to  her  did  not  vanish  out 
provisional  to  every  one  but  George,  upon  whom  of  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

it  was  wiser  to  make  it  binding.  Then,  as  Greorge  did  not  reply,  the  incredibly 

Greorge  had  received  Theresa's  letter  while  empty-hearted  simpleton  grew  impatient, 
standing  with  his  hat  on  prepared  to  start  for      "  Do  speak,  George !  You  might  say  something 

the  office.   He  turned  it  over  m  his  fingers,  and  to  relieve  my  mind.   I  do  think  it  is  selfish  of 

then  went  out  as  usual,  only  making  his  way  you." 

way  to  Victoria  instead  of  to  the  City.  He  took  the      Then  George  got  np  and  towered  over  her. 
express  to  Barton ,  which  would  involve  his  return-      Theresa  glanced  at  his  eyes,  and  grew  frightened, 

ing  by  a  slow  train  from  Barton  to  Lewbridge ;  He  made  an  effort  to  speak ;  when  he  succeeded, 

bat  he  coxdd  not  wait  for  the  direct  train  to  Lew-  it  was  with  the  thick  tongue  of  a  paralytic, 
bridge.   It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  he  reached      "  You  are  engaged  tome,"  he  said,  with  diffi- 

his  destination ;  as  the  train  rolled  into  the  station  culty. 

he  saw  Theresa,  Mackenzie  (whom  he  had  once  "Iwa8perhap8,but  I'mnotnow;  I  won'tbe.  I'll 
seen,  on  his  last  visit  home),  and  her  younger  never  marry  you,  and  it  was  not  really  an  engage- 
sister  Bath  standing  on  the  opposite  platform,  ment.  If  I  had  ever  seen  you  look  like  that,  I 
For  one  wild  moment  he  thought  they  had  come  never  would  have  done  it  I "  cried  Theresa,  growing 
to  meet  him ;  then  he  realized  that  they,  or  some  excited  and  incoherent. 

of  them,  must  be  going  to  Barton.   He  hurried      "  You  are  engaged  to  me  I "  repeated  George  in 

round  to  the  other  platform  in  time  to  see  the  the  same  mechanical,  muffied  tones.   He  caught 

Barton  train  going  out,  and  the  two  girls  smiling  Theresa  by  the  wrists  and  drew  her  to  him, 

and  waving  adieux  to  Mackenzie  in  the  train,  though  she  struggled  and  even  began  to  cry.  He 
George  waited  till  they  turned.    The  hand  he  '  was  silent  for  a  minute;  Theresa  had  time  to  look 

gave  Theresa  was  icy  cold,  but  even  the  surprise  at  his  face  for  the  effect  of  her  tears.   What  she 

and  a  little  fear  of  what  was  coming  could  not  saw  made  her  shut  her  eyes,  and  sink,  sobbing, 

drive  the  triumphant  smile  out  of  her  shallow  into  a  seat,  really  frightened  for  the  first  time  in 

eyes.   Only  Httle  Ruth  seemed  scared,  and  cast  her  life.    She  heard  Gteorge's  changed,  hoarse 

inquiring  sidelong  looks  at  one  and  the  other,  as  tones  muttering  into  the  air  over  her  head ;  only 

she  dawdled  along  the  streets,  first  by  George's  his  last  words  she  understood, 
side,  and  then  by  Theresa's.  The  road  lay  through      "  If  you  marry  another  man,  I  will  kill  him  and 

the  town,  and  no  conversation  was  possible ;  they  yon  too." 

were  stopped  half-a-dozen  times  by  acquaintances.      She  did  not  speak;  she  dared  not  even  open 

with  whom  Theresa  exchanged  gay  remarks,  only  her  eyes.  In  the  darkness  she  heard  him  shuffle 

secretly  reflecting  how  tiresome  it  was  that  she  past  the  table  like  a  blind  man.   Then  she  heard 

should  have  to  walk  through  the  town  with  nim  fumbling  at  the  door,  and  a  minute  after  the 

George  "  under  the  circumstances."   She  hoped  hall  door  shut  softly. 

that  Mackenzie  had  not  seen  him,  reasonable  and      Even  then  she  dared  not  move ;  it  was  fully 

unexacting  as  that  gentleman  was.  five  minutes  before  she  burst  into  her  father's 

Theresa  left  G^rge  in  the  dining-room  while  study  with  the  story  of  her  woes  and  wrongs, 

she  went  to  take  off  her  hat,  and  warn  her  sisters  From  that  placid  and  reasonable  gentleman  she 

to  keep  out  of  the  room.   When  she  came  back  received  much  consolation.   "  Her  behaviour  had 

he  was  sitting  as  she  had  left  him,  and  as  he  had  been  blameless ;  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  break 

sat  in  the  train,  gazing  fixedly  before  him.  a  merely  conditional  engagement;  sue  was  well 

Theresa  had  no  time  or  thoughts  to  spare  for  rid  of  a  man  of  such  a  vioknt  temper,  and  Greorge's 

other  people's  feelings  and  views ;  sue  only  threats  were  wicked  and  profane,  and,  moreover, 

thought  impatiently  how  stupid  George's  silence  absurd.   Finally,  she  had  her  father's  approval 

always  was,  and  how  selfish  it  was  of  George  not  and  blessing,  and  likewise  the  approval  of  her 

to  help  her,  when  he  must  guess  from  her  letter,  own  conscience  for  an  action  that  was  wise  on  her 

and  what  he  had  seen,  what  she  intended  to  say.  own  account,  and  certain  to  benefit  her  family." 

And  she  was  so  right  I  her  conduct  was  so  sensible^  Thus  the  Rev.  J ames  Reed, 
io  natunil,  bo  entirely  to  be  expected.  A  natural      No  one  knew  what  George  Brackenxidge  did) 
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for  the  next  fe^  clays.  He  did  not  go  the  farm, 
and  it  was  almost  a  wedk  before  he  reappeared  at 
the  office  of  his  cousin,  looking  mnch  as  nsual. 
He  forgot  to  explain  his  unpermitted  absence, 
but  the  good,  pompons  cousin  had  had  a  letter 
from  old  Brackenridge,  who  was  full  of  rage 
against  Theresa,  and  expressed  his  feelings  with 
vulgar  plainness.  In  consequence,  George  was 
left  unmolested  and  unquestioned ;  only  the  Clap- 
ham  cousins  were  very  kind  to  him.  He  took 
the  kindness  mechanically ;  he  had  always  been 
so  quiet  and  self-contained  that  no  difference  in 
his  manner  was  perceptible.  Perhaps  only  his 
father  might  have  divined  something  of  what  was 
going  on  within  him. 

George  had  returned  to  London  about  a  month 
when  he  wrote  to  tell  his  father  that  he  was 
going  to  Australia  for  a  year.  The  Bracken- 
ridge firm  wanted  some  busmess  transacted  there, 
and  the  head  of  it  decided  to  send  his  cousin 
George,  partly  with  the  benevolent  intention  of 
giving  him  a  change  of  scene,  and  partly  be- 
cause his  interests  were  at  one  with  those  of  the 
firm,  and  he  could  be  trusted.  He  was  to  sail  on 
the  4th  of  November  in  the  Tasmania,  he  said, 
and  should  come  down  to  stay  with  his  father  for 
a  week  before  sailing. 

This  news  renewed  Benjamin  Brackenridge's 
rage  against  Theresa.  Indeed  he  talked  so 
violently  that  the  rector,  who  had  known  him 
for  many  years,  came  to  beg  him  to  subdue  his 
wrath  and  moderate  his  language.  The  threat 
George  had  used  to  Theresa  had  leaked  out,  and 
was  common  property ;  probably  because  that 
young  lady,  on  renection,  had  considered  George's 
disappointment  as  an  indirect  compliment,  and 
had  confided  her  aifected  dread  of  him  to  all  her 
feminine  friends. 

Mr.  Maxted,  therefore,  represented  to  the  elder 
Brackenridge  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
danger  of  still  further  exciting  George's  anger. 

From  thenceforth  the  old  man  confined  himself 
to  muttering  and  scowling  in  private.  In  spite 
of  his  faiUng  faculties,  he  had  wit  enough  left  to 
keep  George  entirely  to  himself  during  the  week 
his  son  spent  with  him  at  the  end  of  October. 
The  rector  helped  him,  and  so  well  did  he 
manoeuvre,  that  George,  who  asked  no  questions, 
returned  to  London  without  having  heard  that 
Theresa's  wedding  was  fixed  (by  an  odd  coinci- 
dence) for  the  4th  of  November,  the  day  the 
Tasmania  was  to  sail. 

Theresa  heard  of  this  coincidence,  and  was 
almost  sorry.  She  would  have  considered 
George's  despairing  presence  as  a  sort  of  feather 
in  her  cap;  she  was  too  incapable  of  any 
passion  herself  to  fear  him,  and  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who,  though  a  good 
fellow  enough  in  his  way,  was,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  very  httle  troubled  with  refinement  or  scru- 
pulous delicacy  of  feeling. 

The  Mackenzies  were  to  return  to  Landport 
a  week  after  the  wedding,  and  to  remain  there 
till  Christmas,  when  a  new  doctor  would  take  old 
Barker's  Landport  practice,  and  Mackenzie  would 
remove  to  Barton. 

And  so,  on  a  dismal  November  day,  Theresa 
Beed  and  Lyndsay  Mackenzie  were  married,  and 
freorge  Brackenridge  steamed  down  the  river  in 
the  Tasmania,  not  knowing.  Did  he  of  his  own 
free  will  try  to  place  an  impassable  barrier 


between  himself  and  temptation,  ot  did  he  thmfc 
that  life  would  be  long  enough  for  a  later  revenge  ? 
At  all  events  he  sailed  in  ignorance. 

It  was  a  month  later,  about  the  beginning  of 
December.  The  winter  had  set  in  very  hard; 
three  inches  of  snow  covered  the  ground,  and 
even  the  Lew  was  frozen  a  couple  of  inches  deep, 
except  in  one  or  two  places  where  springs  bubbled 
up,  one  of  which  spots  was  close  to  the  little  stone 
bridge  over  the  Lew,  between  Landport  village 
and  Landport  farm.  Theresa  and  Dr.  Mackenzie 
had  returned  from  their  short  honeymoon  to  old 
Dr.  Barker's  house,  and  Mackenzie  was  very 
busy.  One  of  his  most  troublesome  patients 
was  old  Benjamin  Bracken  ridge,  whose  rheumatism 
had  finished  by  confining  him  to  bed,  aud  who  was 
obliged  to  send  for  Mackenzie,  he  being  the  only 
medical  man  within  reach.  But  Brackenridge 
seemed  to  liave  forgotten  his  hatred  of  Theresa 
and  the  doctor ;  he  grew  daily  more  childish,  and 
seemed  even  unconscious  of  George's  absence.  He 
greeted  his  doctor  with  pleasure,  and  tried  to 
detain  him  with  senile  gossip. ' 

It  was  the  6th  of  December,  and  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  doctor  and  his  wife  were  sitting 
over  their  dining-room  fire,  when  a  sharp  ring 
came  to  the  surgery  bell. 

The  maid  went  to  open  the  door,  and  came  in 
after  a  minute  with  a  puzzled  face. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  it  is  a  man — a  gentleman — 
from  old  Mr.  Brackenridge*s,  and  he  says  he's 
mnch  worse,  and  will  jrou  go  over  at  once.  He 
says  Mr.  Brackenridge  is  dying." 

Mackenzie  groaned.  He  did  not  in  the  least 
believe  that  old  Brackenridge  was  dying ;  he  did 
not  expect  that  event  for  months.  He  believed 
that  the  old  man  was  attacked  by  severe  pain, 
and  that  his  presence  would  be  of  little  use. 
However,  he  was  too  well- trained  to  do  more  than 
groan ;  he  got  up  and  muffled  himeelf  up,  with 
Theresa's  assistance. 

"  Who  has  come  down  for  the  doctor?"  asked 
Theresa  of  thj  maid,  who  stood  looking  as  if  she 
had  something  more  to  say. 

Well,  ma'am,  it  looks  exactly  like  Mr.  George, 
who,  they  say,  is  gone  to  Australia." 

"Nonsense,  Phcebe!"  And  Theresa  flew  to 
the  window,  forgetting  that  the  surgery  door  was 
round  the  comer  of  the  house. 

"  It  do,  ma'am,  indeed.  It  is  someone  just  as 
big  as  Mr.  George ;  only  the  voice  don't  sonnd  the 
same.  He's  got  on  a  great  coat,  and  his  mouth 
all  muffled  up  in  a  comforter." 

"Mr.  George  Brackenridge  is  on  his  way  to 
Sydney;  it  is  probably  one  of  the  London 
Brackenridges ;  they  have  been  promising  the 
old  gentleman  a  visit." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  I  "  said  Theresa.  But  she  fol- 
lowed her  husband  to  the  surgery  door,  which  was 
half  glass.  Under  the  wall,  on  the  opposite  side, 
a  dark  figure  was  pacing  up  and  down,  with  its 
head  bent  forward. 

Theresa  prepared  to  return  with  her  curiosity 
unsatisfied. 

"  Don't  wait  up  for  me,  Theresa,"  her  husband 
turned  at  the  door  to  say. 

'*I  will  till  eleven,"  she  declared  as  she  shut 
him  out. 

At  eleven  Dr.  Mackenzie  had  not  returned,  and 
Theresa  was  just  preparing  to  go  upstairs  to  bed, 
when  another  loud  ring  came  to  the  bell. 
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Phoebe,  wlio  was  also  jast  goiDg  to  bed,  answered 
it  grnmblingly.  She  was  gone  rather  a  long  time, 
and  came  back  with  a  message  from  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie : — 

"Old  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  very  ill;  there 
was  no  one  in  the  house  but  an  old  farm- 
•arrant.  Would  Theresa  take  certain  things 
from  the  surgery,  and  what  she  would  want  for 
herself  for  the  night,  and  come  up  to  the  farm 
to  help  nurse  him  P  The  messenger  would  take 
care  of  her." 

Theresa  stood,  surprised,  vexed,  hesitating.  She 
did  not  in  the  least  aesire  to  go  out  into  the  cold 
night  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  It  was  very  odd  of 
Lyndsay  to  send  for  her.  Perhaps  old  Bracken- 
ridge, who  used  to  like  her,  had  asked  for  her  P 
At  any  rate  she  must  go ;  she  could  not  refuse  a 
request  of  her  husband's  yet — and  before  Phoebe. 
She  went,  however,  to  say  a  word  to  the  mes- 
senger; but  he  was  pacing  the  path  under  the 
wsdT,  six  yards  away,  and  only  joined  her  as  she 
came  out,  wrapped  up,  with  her  bag  in  her  hand. 
They  disappeared  into  the  gleaming,  snowy  night, 
and  PhoBbe  bolted  the  door  behinathem. 

The  next  morning  a  farm  labourer,  on  his  wav 
from  the  farm  to  the  village,  saw  a  small  black 
object  lying  by  the  riverside  on  the  snow,  not  far 
from  the  bridge.  He  went  down  to  fetch  it ;  it 
was  a  woman's  hand-bag,  and  on  opening  it  he 
found  a  handkerchief  and  one  or  two  other  things, 
marked  with  Theresa's  name.  He  took  it  on  with 
him,  intending  to  leave  it  at  Mackenzie's  house, 
which  was  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
down  the  road. 

Phcebe,  who  had  just  risen,  opened  the  door 
to  him.  She  recognized  him  as  Issachar  HoUe- 
bone,  one  of  the  labourers  at  Landport  farm. 

"  Well,  Hollebone,  how  is  your  master  this 
morning,  and  when  are  my  master  and  mistress 
coming  nome  ?  " 

"Mr.  Brackenridge  be  just  as  he  always  be 
now-a-days.  And  how  Hhould  I  know  augnt  of 
your  master  and  mistress,  my  lass  P  " 

"  They  have  been  up  at  the  farm  all  night,**  said 
Phoebe. 

"That  m  take  my  oath  they  haven't,"  said 
Hollebone.  "  There  ain't  no  one  to  let  'em  in  but 
me,  and  I  didn't  let  *em  in.  And  for  what  should 
they  come  P — and  the  lady  too,  whom  master  can't 
abide  P" 

Phcebe  looked  scared.  "  A  gentleman  very 
much  like  Mr.  George  came  down  last  night  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  fetcned  the  doctor,  and  then  he 
came  again  and  fetched  Mrs.  Mackenzie ;  he  said 
the  old  man  was  very  ill,  and  wanted  her.  That's 
her  bag.  There  now  !  Where  did  you  get  that  P  " 
snatching  it. 

"  No  one  came  to  fetch  doctor,"  repeated  the 
man  doggedly.  "There  ain't  no  one  to  come 
except  me.  Mr.  George  is  gone  to  Australy,  as 
you  do  know,  my  girl,  and  couldn't  nohow  come 
to  fetch  doctor." 

"  You're  a  fool,  Hollebone,"  said  the  girl  angrily. 
"  If  it  wasn't  Mr.  George,  it  was  one  of  the  grand 
London  folks — as  like  him  as  two  peas.  I  saw 
his  yellow  beard,  I  did,  spite  of  his  comforter." 

"  And  as  to  the  bag,"  went  on  Hollel)one,  uq- 
needing  the  interruption,  "  I  found  it  down  by 
the  river,  and,  thought  I'd  get  a  pint  and 
•Thanky'  for  my  pains  at  least.  There  ain't  no 
London  Brackenridges  to  house,  and  I  tell  ye 


nobody  has  been  nigh  us  since  doctor  come  day 
before  yesterday.  Nobody  ain't  set  foot  in  the 
place,  my  lass." 

Phoebe  began  to  grow  frightened.  She  hurriedly 
opened  the  bag,  and  examined  the  contents. 
ETerything  was  there  that  she  had  helped  Thereea 
to  put  into  it  overnight. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  cried.  "Pm  sure 
something  is  wrong.  Hollebone,  do  come  ovor 
with  me  to  Mr.  Maxted."  ; 

Hollebone  was  willing,  after  the  administration  } 
of  beer,  and  the  two  hurried  down  the  village  to 
the  Rectory,  where  they  caught  Mr.  Maxted  just 
beginning  oreakfast.  Directly  he  had  heard  the 
story  he  decided  that  somethmg  must,  indeed,  be 
wrong,  and  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  examine  the  place  where  the  bag  had  been 
found.  Taking  Hollebone  and  his  gardener  with 
him,  he  proceeded  down  the  road.  All  footsteps 
had  long  been  trodden  out  on  the  road,  but  about 
twenty  yards  before  they  came  to  the  bridge  a 
woman's  footprints  alone  diverged  from  the  path 
on  to  the  printless  snow,  and  down,  down  the 
gentle  slope  to  the  pool  in  the  frozen  river,  which 
the  rising  spring  had  kept  open.  There  HoUe- 
boue's  large  marks  met  hers;  the  Rector  made 
the  man  tread  in  them  again,  and  satisfied  himself 
as  to  whose  they  were.  He  was  stooping  down  to 
do  this,  when  he  saw  another  track  of  footsteps 
at  about  twenty  yards  distance.  He  went  up  to 
them,  and  found  they  were  a  man's,  with  the  toes 
directed  towards  the  river ;  they  ended  at  another 
point  of  the  pool.  He  traced  them  back  to  the 
road ;  the  man  had  diverged  from  the  path  nearer 
the  bridge  by  ten  yards  than  the  woman.  There 
were  no  other  footsteps,  except  Hollebone's,  going 
and  returning  from  the  slight  depression  in  the 
snow,  where  the  bag  had  lain. 

**  I'm  afraid  there  has  been  an  accident,"  said 
Mr.  Maxted,  looking  troubled.  "  Run  and  fetch 
drags  and  ropes,  and  more  men." 

In  the  confusion  that  followed  the  marks  were 
all  trampled  out,  but  the  Rector,  Hollebono,  and 
the  gardener  had  taken  good  heea  of  them. 

After  half-an -hour's  work  and  waiting  the  body 
of  Theresa  Mackenzie  was  taken  from  the  river,  a 
few  yards  from  the  bank,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
her  husband  was  found  close  to  the  point  where 
the  track  of  a  man's  footsteps  ended.  They  bore 
no  signs  of  struggle ;  Theresa  had  not  even  lost 
her  bonnet,  though  her  long  yellow  hair  had  fallen 
down  from  under  it.  Mackenzie's  watch  was  in 
his  pocket ;  it  had  stopped  at  twenty  minutes  past 
ten. 

This  event  caused  the  wildest  excitement  in  the 
village  and  in  Lewbridge ;  and  in  fact  it  excited 
much  attention  all  over  the  country. 

The  absence  of  accompanying  footsteps  proved 
that  the  husband  and  wife  had  not  been  murdered, 
Mackenzie  had  not  drowned  Theresa ;  their  foot- 
steps were  wide  apart.  There  was  no  reason  for 
suicide,  either  single  or  double ;  those  who  knew 
the  two  scouted  the  idea.  And  then  who  was  the 
mysterious  messenger  who  had  come  for  them, 
and  who  Phcebe  declared  at  the  inquest  exactly 
resembled  George  Brackenridge  P 

Mr.  Maxted,  who  was  attached  to  George,  and 
remembered  his  wild  words,  was  anxious  and 
u  ieaey  till  he  received  letters  from  London,  from 
James  Brackenridge  and  others,  assuring  him  that 
George  had  really  suiljd  in  the  Tasmania,  The 
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fact  could  be  proved.^  And  if  any  otlier  proof 
were  wanting,  old  Benjamin  had  received  a  letter 
from  George  which  was  written  when  he  had  been 
a  week  at  sea,  and  which  was  dated  November  10. 
In  it  Greorge  for  the  first  time  spoke  of  Theresa; 
he  asked  his  father  to  send  him  word  ''if  she 
married  Mackenzie."  This  letter  the  old  man 
showed  to  Mr.  Maxted;  he  had  of  course  heard 
of  the  doable  murder  or  suicide,  but  the  report  of 
George's  appearance  had  been  kept  from  him. 

So  the  husband  and  wife  were  buried  in  Land- 
port  churchyard,  with  the  mystery  of  their  terrible 
death  unsolved. 

One  day  in  the  following  March,  Hollebone 
came  in  haste  to  fetch  the  rector  to  his  master.  A 
letter  had  come  from  Sydney,  and  the  old  man 
was  crying  and  raving.  What  was  in  the  letter 
Hollebone  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Maxted  found  the  old  man  in  a  violently 
excited  state,  clutching  the  Sydney  letter,  and 
weeping.  Nothing  intelligible  could  be  got  from 
him,  but  at  last  he  was  persuaded  to  give  up 
the  letter  to  his  friend.  It  was  from  Captain 
Ayres,  of  the  Tasmania.  George  Brackenridge 
had  either  jumped  or  fallen  overboard,  on 
Dec.  10,  at  12  o'clock  a.m.,  in  l&i.  40°  25", 
long.  130°  17". 

It  was  onlv^  as  the  rector  was  walking  home, 
wearied  with  nis  efforts  to  soothe  George's  father, 
that  the  oddity  of  the  coincidence  struck  him. 
George  Brackenridge  had  died  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Mackenzies.  He  went  to  his  study  and  made 
a  little  calculation.  Allowing  for  difference  of 
longitude,  George's  death  had  happened  about  five 
minutes  before  10  p.m. 

Mr.  Maxted  kept  his  knowledge  and  any  conclu- 
sions he  may  have  arrived  at  entirely  to  himself. 
This  was  easy,  as  George's  father  only  lived 
another  week. 

Phoebe  is  still  convinced  that  it  was  George 
Brackenridge  who  came  to  her  master's  door  on 
that  December  evening.  She  has  been  laughed  at, 
scolded,  and  argued  with,  and  is  probably  far  more 
positive  of  the  fact  than  she  was  at  the  date  of  its 
occurrence. 

A  natural  consequence. 

Bat  who  murdered  the  Mackenzies  P 
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CHAPTER  L 
DBAWINO  NEAKEB. 

WHEN  day  dawned  a  boat  was  tossing  on 
the  rough  water  near  a  desolate  island,  the 
largest  of  those  rocks  which  the  vessel  had  passed 
the  evening  before.  Landing  there  was  diflBcult, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  some  hours  until  the 


ffreat  break^fs  should  have  lessened  with  tbe 
fesseuing  of  the  storm. 

Agnes  had  passed  a  miserable  night,  shivering 
with  cold  and  terror.  Her  clothing^was  all  wet 
through,  and  the  rug  which  Henry  Dilworth  had 
thrown  over  her  failed  to  keep  her  warm.  The 
boy  had  fallen  asleep  beside  her,  but  she  wus  hardly 
conscious  of  his  presence.  With  every  plunge  of 
the  boat  she  expected  to  go  down  into  the  water 
and  rise  no  more. 

It  was  long  before  she  dared  to  look  around  her, 
and  then  it  was  only  to  see  the  sullen  waters 
heaving  under  a  sullen  sky.  "No  ship  was  to  be 
seen,  nor  anv  other  boat,  only  the  barren  rocks, 
and  the  desolate  sea.  Grief  and  horror  rendered 
her  speechless ;  she  silently  rejected  the  food  which 
Heniy  Dilworth  offered  her,  and  gazed  with  a 
fascinated  dread  on  the  dreary  shore  they  were 
drawing  near.  It  could  not  be  that  she  was  to  be 
landed  here  with  all  these  men—alone?  And 
Kate — where  was  Elate  ?  She  dared  not  ask,  and 
only  looked  mutely  from  time  to  time  into  Henry 
Dilworth's  face,  trying  to  see  there  some  sign  of 
hope. 

The  landing  on  the  island  proved  very  difficult, 
the  men  all  got  their  half-dried  clothing  once  more 
wet  through  in  the  rush  through  the  surf.  Henry 
Dilworth,  however,  found  a  place  where  Agnes 
and  the  child  could  be  hauled  from  the  boat  to  a 
rock  above  and  so  landed  on  shore  dry-shod.  This 
was  the  first  service  he  was  able  to  render  them. 

Afterwards  all  hands  were  busied  in  collecting 
seaweeds  and  bits  of  wreck  for  a  fire,  in  cooking 
such  food  as  thev  had,  and  then  in  seeking  out 
some  shelter  for  the  night. 

The  emergency  failed,  however,  to  arouse  Agnes 
to  energy  or  to  action.  She  sat  in  her  rain-cloak, 
looking  anxiously  out  to  sea,  and  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  touch  any  food. 

When  night  came  and  she  realized  in  what  a 
miserable  spot  she  must  spend  it,  she  broke  out 
into  passionate  protest. 

"Is  there  nothing  better?  Can  you  find  me 
nothing  better  ?   I  cannot  sleep  there." 

She  spoke  almost  reproachfully,  and  Henry 
Dilworth  looked  at  her  with  troubled  eyes,  grieved 
that  he  could  not  comply  with  her  demands,  even 
when  they  were  unreasonable. 

"  We  will  make  it  better  for  you  to-morrow. 
At  least  it  is  safe;  nothing  can  happen  to  you 
there." 

"  How  do  I  know  ?"  she  asked  with  a  shudder. 
•*  There  may  be  wild  beasts." 

"  There  are  none.  A  nd  if  there  were  they  should 
not  touch  you.  I  shall  sleep  a  few  yards  away. 
If  you  call  out  I  shall  hear  you." 

"  Why  doesn't  the  other  boat  come,  with  Kate 
and  Jack  ?  I  never  knew  why  you  brought  me 
away  without  them." 

"Miss  Leake,"  he  said  gently,  "whatever  I 
have  done  or  tried  to  do  has  been  for  vour  own 
safety.  I  promised  Mr.  Laugford  to  take  care  of 
you.'' 

"  But  where  is  he,  and  where  is  Kate  ?  I  have 
not  dared  to  ask  you  all  day.  You  do  not  mean 
to  tell  me  they  are  drovmedf* 

His  eyes  were  full  of  compassion,  and  his  yoice 
of  sympathy. 

"  Do  you  not  know  ?  Is  there  any  need  for  me 
to  tell  you  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  she  spoke 
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almost  angrily,  "I  will  not  believe  it.  Perhaps 
they  will  come  yet,"  and  so  she  turned  and  left 
him  as  if  he  had  been  to  blame  for  all 

The  next  morning  brought  a  new  horror;  for 
two  bodies  were  washed  ashore.  They  were  those 
of  sailors  who  had  been  left  on  the  vessel;  and 
their  drifting  to  the  island  proved  that  the  third 
boat  must  have  made  good  its  departure  from  the 
ship.  It  had  probably  been  upset  not  far  from 
the  refuse  it  was  seeking. 

This  mcident  added  another  terror  to  those 
already  haunting  the  mind  of  Agnes.  Death  was 
a  dreadful  thing  to  her,  she  had  never  been  face  to 
face  with  its  manifestation  before ;  and  now  the 
horror  of  it  spoilt  even  the  thought  of  her  sister 
Kate,  and  filled  her  with  a  dread  stronger  than 
the  hope  of  reunion. 

"  I  would  rather  never  see  her  again  than  see 
her  like  ^/wi^,*'  she  said  to  Henry  Dilworth. 
"  Kate  I  who  was  so  pretty  and  bright  and  clever  I 
I  couldn't  bear  it ;  it  would  kill  me  to  look  at  her. 
Do  you  think  she  will  come  here  ?  *' 

"It  isn't  possible,"  he  answered;  "she  was 
washed  off  the  vessel,  and  that  is  too  far  away." 
"  Did  you  see  her  ?   Did  you  know,  then  ?  * 
He  glanced  at  her  for  a  moment  only,  as  if  the 
mere  recognition  of  her  intense  trouble  would 
serve  to  increase  it. 

•*  It's  a  pity  even  to  talk  of  it,"  he  said. 
"That  means — ^that  you  did.  And  so  did  I; 
but  I  wouldn't  believe  it.  It  was  too  dreadful. 
Now  I  would  rather  know.  It  is  better  than  to 
think  that  it  happened  near  here;  and  that  perhaps 
— some  day — she  will  come." 

It  seemed  useless  to  combat  these  morbid  fears ; 
they  were  only  dulled  gradually  by  an  increasing 
consciousness  of  physical  suffering  and  discomfort 
as  the  days  went  oy  and  the  situation  did  not 
change.  / 
Agnes  did  not  make  any  effort  to  face  the  posi- 
tion oravely  ;  she  became  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  her  own  miserable  sensations,  more  intense  in 
her  desire  to  escape  and  to  forget  all  that  had 
happened  to  her,  to  be  comfortable  once  again  and 
at  rest.  She  had  little  sympathy  to  give  to  others, 
and  no  help ;  it  was  some  time  before  she  even 
showed  any  srateful  feeling  to  Henry  Dilworth. 

They  had  l>een  on  the  island  for  several  days 
when  a  new  misfortune  happened  to  them.  Some 
of  the  sailors  had  more  than  once  suggested  taking 
to  the  open  sea  in  their  boat,  and  trusting  to  the 
chance  of  meeting  a  passing  ship.  But  Henry 
Dilworth  had  considered  such  a  chance  almost 
desperate  at  Uiat  time  of  the  year;  and  the  rough 
weather  which  continued  for  more  than  a  week 
after  their  landing  would  have  rendered  such  an 
attempt  to  escape  very  dangerous.  He  knew  the 
misery  of  famine,  thirst  and  sickness,  in  an  open 
boat  on  a  stormy  sea ;  he  believed  that  the  inevit- 
able exposure  would  kill  Agnes  and  the  child,  even 
if  the  rest  escaped.  On  the  island  they  could  at 
least  live;  there  was  water,  and  there  was  the 
flesh  of  the  sea-birds.  Some  vessel  must  at  last 
pass  and  take  them  off ;  the  chance  of  meeting 
one  on  the  open  sea  was  hardly  greater,  and  the 
chance  of  life  was  very  mnch  less. 

The  men  yielded  to  his  arguments  and  agreed  at 
least  to  delay,  in  hope  of  better  weather;  but 
when  a  storm  tore  the  boat  from  its  fastenines  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  they  found  them" 
selves  in  the  morning  absolute  prisoners  on  the 


island,  with  no  longer  a  choice  of.  departure,  they 
could  not  forgive  Henry  Dilworth  for  the  advice 
he  had  given  to  them.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  first  and  only  quarrel  which  he  had  with  the 
men. 

When  Agnes  came  out  of  her  hut  that  day  she 
found  the  sailors  standing  together  in  a  group 
looking  out  to  sea  with  gloomy  faces.  Henry  Dil- 
worth was  at  work  near,  but  the  rest  seemed  to 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  him,  and  more 
than  one  angry  glance  was  oast  in  his  direction. 

"  Serves  us  right  for  taking  a  landsman's  word," 
one  man  said  angrily. 

"It's  as  like  as  not  he  did  it  himself,''  another 
muttered  with  a  scowl. 

*;if  I  thought  that  !"  said  the  first,  and  he 
finished  his  sentence  with  an  oath. 

Agnes  looked  from  one  to  another  with  per- 
plexity, her  eyes  dilating,  and  her  breath  coming 
quickly. 

"  What  is  itP  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Henry 
Dilworth. 

He  looked  up  from  his  work  and  smiled  reassur- 
ingly. 

"  An  unlucky  thing's  happened.  The  boat  has 
been  washed  away  in  the  night." 

"  But  are  they  angry  witn  you  P  " 

"Yes,  at  this  minute.  They  are  ready  to  be 
angry  with  any  one.  They  are  vexed  because  I 
advised  them  not  to  go  off  in  the  boat  before." 

"  But  it  wouldn't  have  been  safe  to  go,  would 
itP" 

"  They  agreed  that  it  wouldn't  at  the  time ;  but 
men  in  their  situation  can't  always  be  reasonable ; 
'tisn't  likely,"  he  said  drily. 

He  waited,  therefore,  for  a  return  to  a  more 
amicable  mood,  and  went  on  with  his  own  occupa- 
tion as  unobtrusively  as  possible  meanwhile, 
neither  avoiding  the  men  nor  seeking  any  inter- 
course with  them.  It  would  have  been  dangerous 
at  the  moment  to  show  either  fear  or  irritation ; 
too  much  meekness  would  have  been  as  unadvis* 
able  as  too  little  temper.  He  knew  that  he  was 
the  chief  protector  of  Agnes  and  the  child ;  every 
little  comfort  that  was  possible  in  their  position 
he  assured  to  them.  He  was  working  now  with 
his  penknife  at  some  bits  of  timber,  trying  to 
make  them  into  something  serviceable.  The 
sailors  had,  so  far,  shown  jgreat  good  nature  in 
permitting  him  to  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  few 
materials  they  had  at  command ;  they  were  aware 
that  it  was  not  for  his  own  use  he  took  possession 
of  them  and  toiled  at  them  so  ingeniously.  It 
would  be  disastrous,  therefore,  for  them  to  take  a 
grudge  against  him ;  it  would  be  terrible  if  they 
came  to  an  open  quarreL 

His  patience  and  silence  seemed  to  produce  no 
ffood  result,  however.  The  men  were  too  much 
disheartened  by  their  new  calamity  to  apply  them- 
selves to  any  task;  and  their  temper  did  not 
improve  with  hours  of  idleness  and  grumbling. 
Tlie  worst  of  them,  deceived  by  Henry  Dilworth's 
quiet  manner,  began  to  show  a  bullying  spirit.^ 

It  was  towards  evening  that  he  separated  him- 
self from  his  companions  and  went  up  to  Henry 
Dilworth. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "you  stop  that.  You've 
helped  yourself  to  enough  already.  We'll  not 
stand  any  more  of  it." 

Henry  Dilworth  glanced  at  him  and  then  at  the 
other  men,  to  see  what  mood  they  were  in.  They 
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stood  aloof,  watching  witli  doubtful  but  gloomy 
faces. 

Henry  Dil  worth  stooped  over  his  work  again 
and  answered  quietly,  **  What  do  you  want  it  for  P 
It's  too  good  lor  firewood,  so  long  as  we've  any- 
thing else ;  but  if  you  want  it  for  anything  useful 
you  must  have  it,*' 

"What  is  it  to  you  what  I  want  it  for? 
You've  played  the  master  long  enough.  You'll 
make  yourself  comfortable  here  while  you  watch 
us  starve.   We'll  be  hanged  if  we  stand  it." 

Henry  Dilworth  stood  upright  and  looked  at 
him. 

"  Have  I  made  myself  more  comfortable  than 
any  one  of  you  ?  Have  I  helped  myself  to  any- 
thing youVe  not  got  ?  " 

•*  You're  fine  at  talking ;  and  so  you  were  when 
you  stopped  us  going  off  in  the  boat.  You've 
stopped  it  for  good  and  all  now.  But  there's  more 
ways  of  dying  than  drowning,  or  than  starving 
either.  And  if  you've  fastened  us  here  to  die, 
I'll  take  care  that  you're  not  the  last  of  us  to  do 
it." 

He  raised  his  voice  as  he  spoke.  The  men 
drew  a  little  nearer  with  a  murmur  of  excitement, 
and  Agnes,  who  bad  gone  into  her  hut  again,  was 
attracted  by  the  sound  and  came  out  with  a 
frightened  look. 

Henry  Dilworth  spoke  in  a  clear  voice  that  all 
the  men  might  hear  him. 

My  chances  of  life  are  the  same  as  yours ;  I 
could  do  nothing  to  harm  you  without  harming 
myself." 

•*  Nay,  but  they're  not.  You*re  a  landsman,  and 
your  best  chance  is  on  land.  We're  sailors,  and 
our  best  chance  is  at  sea.  I've  heard  'em  sav  as 
you  can  live  days  and  weeks  without  food  so  long 
as  you've  a  drop  of  water,  and  so  you're  right  enough 
where  the  rest  of  us  will  starve.  You've  cut  away 
that  boat  to  keep  us  where  we  are,  and  we're  all  as 
good  as  dead  men  now." 

"It's  true  enough,"  murmured  some  of  the 
watchers. 

"  It's  a  great  lie,"  said  Henry  Dilworth. 

Whether  he  had  for  the  moment  lost  his  temper, 
or  whether  he  thought  the  bullying  was  going  too 
far  and  that  it  was  time  to  assert  himself,  is  a 
difficult  question  to  decide.  He  folded  his  arms, 
looked  at  his  opponent,  and  uttered  his  retort 
distinctly. 

There  was  a  murmur  and  a  movement  among 
the  onlookers:  the  angry  sailor  himself  stepped 
forward  with  a  gesture  of  rage.  Henry  Dilworth 
was  the  biggest  man  present,  and  in  spite  of  his 
strong  words,  the  calmest;  but  it  seemed  to  Agnes 
at  that  moment  that  the  whole  crowd  of  men  was 
about  to  attack  him. 

She  had  stood  in  the  background  before,  un- 
noticed by  either  of  the  op])onents.  Her  instincts 
were  to  remain  sheltered  and  out  of  sight.  She 
had  none  of  that  courage  which  prompts  even 
timid  creatures  to  rush  into  danger  for  the  sake 
of  sharing  it  with  those  who  are  dear  to  them. 
But  Henry  Dilworth's  safety  was  hers:  his  life 
was  her  hop>e  and  comfort :  without  him  she  was 
lost  Therefore  she  went  forward  now,  put  her 
delicate  hand  on  his  arm,  and  stood  facing  the 
men  with  parted  lips,  and  the  courage  of  dei«pair. 

There  was  a  pause  of  surprise.  Henry  Dilworth 
glanced  down  upon  her,  smiled  a  little  and  said : 

"  It's  all  right,  Miss  Leake.  Hard  words  break 
no  bones,  you  know." 


She  turned  to  him,  and  the  expression  in  her 
eyes  changed  to  that  glance  of  unfathomable 
melancholy  with  which  she  was  used  to  meet  his 
sympathetic  smile. 

"  But  why  do  they  look  so  ?  It  frightens  me. 
And  yet  I  dare  not  eo  away." 

"  No,  don't  go.  Stay  and  hear  how  little  it  all 
means.  Isn't  it  a  shame,  men,  to  think  that  with 
death  so  near  us  all,  as  it  may  be,  we  must  quarrel 
enough  to  frighten  the  only  woman  we've  got 
with  us  ?  " 

Most  of  the  sailors  looked  crest-fallen;  the 
appearance  of  Agnes,  and  the  manner  of  the 
accused  made  them  begin  to  feel  that  they  were 
in  the  wrong.  But  the  principal  aggressor  mut- 
tered something  about  hiding  behind  a  woman. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it,"  Henry  Dilworth 
answered.  '*  Fve  no  right  to  quarrel,  and  that's 
a  fact.  No  more  have  you,  any  of  you,  while 
we're  stuck  fast  on  this  island.  What'll  they 
think  of  us  in  England,  if  we  ever  get  there,  and 
they  hear  that  we  couldn't  agree  among  ourselves 
in  such  a  hole  as  this  P  if  it's  said  of  us  that  we 
frightened  the  lady  and  child  as  badly  as  the 
shipwreck  itself  frightened  them  ?  Let's  have  no 
more  of  it." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  growled  the  sailor ;  **  it's 
us  that  have  to  be  satisfied,  not  you." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Henry  Dilworth,  with  a  quiet 
and  apparently  unconscious  movement  shaKing 
himself  free  from  Agnes,  and  stepping  forward 
alone;  "if  you  thought  Pd  done  an  act  of 
treachery  against  the  lot  of  you,  vou'd  have  reason 
to  be  angry ;  treachery  would  be  a  vile  enough 
thing  at  such  a  time.  But  you're  only  vexed 
because  the  boat's  gone :  I've  given  you  my  word 
that  it's  not  my  fault.  I'd  have  risked  my  life  to 
keep  it  there ;  and  I  think  when  you've  time  to 
see  it  properly,  youll  all  say  as  much." 

"  Well,  said  one  of  the  men,  with  judicial  slow- 
ness :  "  I  don't  know  as  we've  a  right  to  say  you 
did  it ;  and  like  enough  you  didn't.  You  never 
did  a  dirty  trick  before,  not  as  I  know  on." 

*•  Thank  you,"  said  Henry  Dilworth ;  "  I  never 
did ;  and  I  hope  I  never  shall.  If  I  advised  yon 
badly,  that's  another  matter.  I  don't  think  I  did; 
and  I  meant  it  for  the  best." 

*'  We'll  not  fight  about  it,  anyhow.  It's  true 
as  we've  no  call  to  fall  out  among  ourselves. 
There's  trouble  enoiigh  without  that ;  out  hungry 
men  have  short  tempers.  Come  along,  Bill,  it's 
not  your  business  more  than  any  one  else's.  Let's 
be  o4f  to  better  work  than  having  words." 

The  men  moved  away  in  a  body,  more  or  less 
sulkily,  and  after  rather  a  heated  discussion 
among  themselves,  they  scattered  to  their  neglec- 
ted occupations.  Agnes  was  left  along  with 
Henry  Dilworth. 

He  had  resumed  his  interrupted  work,  and  he 
took  no  notice  of  Agnes,  who  sat  down  on  the 
ground  near  him.  It  was  not  a  moment  when  he 
would  have  chosen  to  look  into  her  mind,  or  to 
offer  any  expressions  of  sympathy.  His  own 
equanimity  was  too  deeply  disturbed,  his  own 
feelings  were  too  near  the  surface. 

Nevertheless  he  was  uneasily  conscious  of  her 
presence,  and  after  a  short  time  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  ignore  the  tact  that,  with  her  hand 
before  her  face  to  conceal  it,  she  was  .  quietly 
crying. 

A  reaction  had  followed  her  burst  of  courage 
and  self-assertion ;  the  little  attention  he  had 
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paid  to  her  interference,  and  his  apparent  forget- 
fulness  of  her  afterwards,  chilled  her  strangely. 
She  had  been  nsed  to  close  personal  sympathy,  to 
tender  personal  attachments ;  the  coldness  of  his 

great  kmdness,  the  indifference  and  distance  of 
is  manners,  for  the  first  time  made  her  feel  alone 
even  with  him.  She  was  a  helpless  child,  and  he 
a  strong  roan ;  what  did  he  know  of  her  feelings, 
Or  what  did  he  care  ? 

'He  pat  down  the  board  at  last  and  turned  round 
to  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  those  foolish  men  have  frightened 
you.  Miss  Leake." 

**  It  isn't  that,"  Agnes  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
wliich  she  tried  to  steady,  "  I  wag  frightened,  very 
much.  But  now — it  is  because — ^you  don*t  seem 
to  mind." 

••I-don'tmind?" 

He  shut  up  his  knife  deliberatelv  and  restored 
it  to  his  pocket ;  then  he  stood  looking  at  her. 

•*  Oh,  1  know  you  are  kind  to  me,"  she  said, 
with  some  petulance,  "you  saved  my  life,  and 
have  done  everything  for  me.  But — you  don't 
really  care ;  nobody  does ;  and — I've  never  been 
used  to  nobody  caring." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  and  did  not  answer. 
He  walked  away  a  little  distance,  and  came  back 
again. 

'*  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  P  " 

•*  Do  ?  "  she  repeated, "  nothing.  You  do  every- 
thing you  can.  But  you  don't  understand ;  you 
don't  care,  really.  It  made  me  miserable  when  I 
thought  those  men  were  going  to  hurt  you ;  and 
you  don't  mind  what  I  feel  at  all.  You  are  never 
miserable.   Yoti  feel  nothing — nothing  1 " 

"  Not  when  I  see  you  in  trouble,  and  can*t  help 
jou  P  "  he  asked,  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  Oh,  you  are  sorry  for  me,  I  know." 

**  Sorry  for  you  !  **  he  repeated  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience.  "What  more  would  you  have? 
what  more  will  you  have  P   It's  all  here," 

He  put  out  both  hands  towards  her  as  if  he  ex- 

Sccted  her  to  take  them  ;  then  he  drew  back  sud- 
enly  and  said,  **  Miss  Leake,  don't  try  mo  more 
when  I'm  tried  enough  already." 

"  I — I  don't  understand,"  she  answered,  looking 
up  earnestly  into  his  face. 

He  walked  away  a  few  paces  again,  and  came 
back  with  an  altered  look. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "1  wa.s  talking 
nonsense.   Don't  think  of  it." 

(To  he  eontiniMd,) 


THROUGH  STORM  AND  SHINE. 

BT  M.  y.  THEED. 


CHAFTEB 
BAFFLED. 

SHALL  I  ever  forget  here  or  hereafter,  the  dumb 
agony  that  came  into  Rachel  Merritt's  eyes  ? 
Her  tongue  literally  clave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 
Her  lips  refused  to  obey  her.  There  was  something 
in  a  wine-glass  by  the  bedside.  I  took  it  up  and 
smelt  it,  and  finding  it  was  brand}',  I  held  it  to 
ber  lipa,   A  mouthful  of  it  revived  her,  aud  the 


words  came,  though  with  difficulty — *'  There — in 
the  dressing-table,  in  the  middle  drawer.  You 

take  it  out,  and  at  the  bottom  ^" 

The  sentence  was  never  finished — broken  off  with 
a  pitiful  ejaculation,  for  before  she  could  get  the 
words  out  the  door  was  flung  open  with  no  gentle 
hand,  and  Stephen  Merritt  himself  entered  the 
room. 

'*  So  you're  well  enough  to  receive  visitors,  Mrs. 
Merritt  P  I'm  glad  to  see  it,"  he  observed  grimly, 
with  a  scowl  of  more  positive  anger  than  I  had 
ever  seen  expressed  in  his  face  oefore.  "  I  ex- 
pected to  find  you  were  before  me,  Mr.  Francis, 
but  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  come  up  here 
to  look  for  you  if  I  had  not  been  told  beforehand. 
Not  but,"  he  added,  with  a  tinge  of  the  rough 
friendliness  which  hjid  characterised  his  manner 
to  me  at  all  times — "  not  but  that  you're  welcome 
anywhere  and  everywhere  at  the  Willow  Farm,  as 
you  ought  to  know  by  this." 

"  As  I  have  good  reason  to  know,"  I  answered 
warmly.  "  And  nowhere  better  reason  to  remember 
than  in  this  room  and  in  this  presence." 

The  farmer's  eyes  followed  mine  to  the  bed  and 
the  prostrate  figure  lying  upon  it,  and  I  fancied  his 
face  softened. 

"  Say  something  kind  to  her,  now  you  are  here," 
I  whispered ;  **  you  won't  have  the  chance  much 
longer." 

"  1  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  he  muttered. 

And  if  I  did,  it  was  not  me  she  sent  for  to  tell 
her  secrets  to.  No,  no — I  can  see  through  a 
stone  wall  as  fast  as  most  people,  and  but  that  I 
like  you  and  wouldn't  give  you  the  credit  for  doing 
an  underhand  thing,  I'd  have  it  out  with  her  now 
— aye,  that  I  would." 

"  For  God's  sake,  hush ! "  I  said,  "  or  she  will 
hear  yon.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me, 
come  out  and  say  it;  but  don't  stay  here  and  make 
a  scene  before  a  dying  woman,  and  that  woman 
your  own  wife.  I  will  go  down  with  you  to  the 
parlour  now  at  once,"  aud  I  laid  my  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"  You  can  go  down  yourself,"  he  said,  shaking 
it  off ;  "I  have  something  to  say  to  /wr." 

I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  said — blun- 
dered in  some  way  most  likely  in  my  anger  and 
distress — had  not  Phillis  interposed  by  coming  up 
to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  as  I  nad 
uot  seen  her  do,  since  she  was  quite  a  girl. 

•'He  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Francis,"  she  said 
calmly,  with  her  steady  eyes  fixed  full  on  his  face; 
*'  he  has  to  say  good-night  to  mother.  He  will  not 
Bee  her  again — to-ui^ht." 

There  was  a  little  intentional  pause  between  the 
two  last  words,  and  Merritt  could  not  fail— 
whether  he  would  or  no— to  understand  her.  He 
flushed  perceptibly  through  the  dusky  red  of  his 
skin,  and  muttered  something  not  unlike  an  oath 
under  his  breath ;  but  he  abandoned  hid  intention 
of  attacking  his  wife  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
turned  to  follow  me  out  of  the  room.  As  he  did 
80, 1  looked  back  with  an  irresistible  impulse  at 
the  dying  woman.  Her  eyes  were  following  our 
movements  with  such  a,  desperate  yearning  in 
them,  it  was  hard,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  scene  with 
Merritt,  to  resist  the  dumb  entreaty  they  conveyed, 
and  return  to  her.  Fortunately,  my  common 
sense  reminded  me  that  what  more  she  had  to  say 
to  mo  could  only  at  that  moment  be  said  in  his 
hearing,  and  that  sjie  qiust  realise  eveu  theu  as 
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weH  as  I  did  that  if  another  chance  was  to  be 
▼onchsafed  her  at  all,  it  was  yet  to  come. 

My  present  aim  must  be,  I  could  see,  to  keep 
my  temper,  if  only  for  her  sake,  with  her  husband, 
and  to  reason  him,  if  I  could,  out  of  the  half- 
jealous,  half-suspicious  mood  which  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  With  this  in  my  mind^  I  pre- 
ceded him  into  the  Stone  Parlour,  where  Mattie 
had  been  employing  her  few  leisure  moments 
downstairs  in  preparing  the  eyening  meal. 
Stephen  Merritt  seized  the  first  pewter  mug  that 
came  to  his  hand,  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  the 
foaming  beer,  and  drank  it  off  at  a  draught. 
**  Help  yourself,  won't  you  P  *'  he  said  roughly. 
"  I'm  in  no  mood  to  wait  upon  anybody  to-night, 
and  so  I  tell  you." 

I  took  him  at  his  word.  Truth  to  say,  I  was 
feeling  chilled  all  over,  and  was  glad  of  anything 
to  warm  me.  Of  the  tone  he  had  adopted  I  took 
no  manner  of  notice.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  quarrel  with  him  that  night,  come  what 
might. 

"How  long  had  you  been  here,  when  I  got 
back?"  he  demanded  presently,  when  he  had 
filled  my  plate  and  his  own,  and  Mattie  had  slipped 
away  upstairs,  not  without  a  deprecating  glance 
at  me,  as  she  stood  where  he  haa  his  back  to  her 
at  the  door. 

"Ten  minutes,  I  should  sa^.  I  should  have 
been  here  sooner,  but  old  Jenkins  had  not  a  trap 
at  home,  and  I  had  to  walk." 

**  Do  you  good,"  he  observed  snappishly  ;  "  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  two  miles.  What  snould  you  want 
to  drive  it  for?" 

"  Simply  to  get  here  a  little  sooner.  You  would 
scarcely  call  me  over  the  coals  for  ih<U  f  "  I  said, 
with  undaunted  friendliness. 

"  WeU,  it  wasn't  to  see  me  you  would  have  put 
yourself  out,"  he  grumbled,  "for  you  knew  I 
should  not  be  back  trom  market.  I  wrote  it  you, 
and  none  of  the  rest  were  on  the  look-out  for  you. 
Thei/*d  no  time  to  be  thinking  of  visitors ;  they'd 
a  sight  too  much  to  be  done  upstairs.  It  is  some- 
thing to  get  bit  or  drop  at  the  Willow  Farm  this 
last  week,  I  can  tell  you,  and  vou  may  make  the 
most  of  it.  They'll  find  time  for  you,  though,  I 
shouldn't  wonder.  There's  nothing  like  being  a 
fi&vourite  with  the  women,"  he  addea  with  a  sneer. 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  I  was  coming  to  a  house 
of  sickness,"  I  said,  eschewing  his  last  politeness. 
"  One  would  care  little  for  the  consequences  if  it 
were  not  for  tiie  cause.  I  was  greatly  shocked  to 
find  your  wife  as  she  is." 

You  were  not  long  finding  her,  as  you  call  it," 
he  retorted. 

"  She  was  kind  enough  to  wish  to  see  me,"  I 
said,  *'  and  I  was  only  too  glad  she  should  have 
her  wish.  I  should  have  desired  it  myself  anyhow. 
I  owe  Mrs.  Merritt  my  life,  under  Providence,  and 
the  man  who  could  feel  coldly  when  he  owed  that 
debt,  would  not  be  Vorth  kiclcing,  in  my  opinion. 
If  I  could  lie  in  her  place  in  her  stead  to-mght,  it 
would  be  there  that  I  ought  to  lie.   You  forget." 

"  I  don't— I  forget  nothing.  Lord !  if  I  could 
have  forgotten  some  things  I  It  was  right  enough 
you  shomd  see  her.  Heaven  knows  I'm  not  jealous 
of  her ;  you're  welcome  here,  or  any  other  man !  But 
what  on  earth  are  you  to  turn  nurse  for  P  There 
has  not  been  a  mmute,  day  or  night,  could  be 
spared  out  of  that  room ;  not  so  much  as  to  run 
down  here  and  see  that  the  fire  was  alight  and  the 


hot  water  on  the  hob.  Mattie  and  the  girl  to  do 
it  all,  and  they  '  moidered '  out  of  their  minds. 
And  to-night  when  I  come  home — and  if  she  was 
as  bad  as  they  made  out  in  the  morning,  she  should 
have  been  dead  by  rights  before  ever  I  got  back 
— to-night,  when  I  get  back,  it  is  Phillis  opens  the 
door  to  me,  and,  says  she,  when  I  ask  her  what 
brings  her  there,  what  I  have  to  thank  for  the 
sight  of  her  face.  'It  is  all  right,'  she  says. 
'Mother  is  a  little  easier,  and  I  slipped  away.' 
That  was  the  dodge  to  keep  me  safe  down  here, 
whilst  ytm,  if  you  please^  were  closeted  up  there 
with  her !  I  don't  mean  any  offence  to  you,  Mr. 
Francis.  You're  welcome  to  take  it  if  you  like, 
but  I  don't  mean  it.  You  were  asked  to  go,  and 
you  went ;  but  what  did  they  want— the  two  of 
themP  She  sending  for  you  to  talk  to  you  in 
secret,  and  the  other — she  ought  to  know  Detter, 
and  does— meeting  me  with  a  lie— for  it  was  as 
good  as  a  lie — in  her  mouth,  to  put  me  off,  and 
keep  me  safe  out  of  the  way  P  What  has  mv  wife 
to  say  to  you  that  I  was  not  to  hear  and  tiiat 
Phillis  was  not  to^hear  P  That  is  what  I  should 
like  to  know." 

"  Now,  Merritt,"  I  said,  **  try  and  be  reasonable. 
Dying  folks  have  their  fancies,  and  your  wife  it 
dying.  It  is  useless  your  trying  to  shut  your 
eves  to  it.  If  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  say  any- 
thing to  me,  as  an  outsider,  she  could  not  weH 
say  to  any  of  you  who  are  about  her  " 

"You're  turning  it  off,"  he  broke  in  angrily. 
**  You're  making  no  answer,  and  you  don't  mean 
to  make  any.  I  want  none  of  your  '  if  '-ing  and 
'  and  '-ing.  I  want  to  know  what  my  wife  wanted 
with  you." 

'*  Then  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Merritt,"  I  retorted 
coolly,  "  you  will  continue  to  want.  You  cannot 
ima^e  for  one  moment  that  anvthing  that  was 
said  to  me  in  confidence  I  should  repeat  to  the 
first  person  who  asked  me.  If  you  suppose  that 
a  single  word  prejudicial  to  you  passed  between 

that  poor  creature  and  myself  • 

He  interrupted;  me  with  a  furious  expletive  to 
know  what  I  meant  by  calling  her  a  poor  creatTire ! 

"  Great  heaven,  man,"  I  said, what  are  we  any 
of  us  but  poor  creatures  P  What  will  you  and  1 
%d  that  we  are,  when  we  come  to  lie  where  she  is 


lying  now,  but  poor  creatures  P  ** 
*•  xou  needn't  coi 


come  your  cant  over  me,"  he 
retorted  angrily ;  *'  why  don't  you  speak  out  like 
a  man,  and  tell  me  to  my  face  that  you  pity  her 
now  as  you've  pitied  her  all  along,  because  she  is 
tied  to  a  brute  like  me — that  you  think  she  is  a 
sort  of  suffering  angel,  and  a  deal  too  good  for 
me  P   Why  don't  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Stephen  Merritt,"  I  replied, 
my  blood  rising  a  little  in  spite  of  myself,  "  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  I  should  not,  but  for  the  excuse 
that  has  been  made  for  you." 

His  face  changed  and  fell,  and  he  set  his  lips 
with  the  old  dehant  expression  I  had  seen  and 
taken  cognizance  of  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the 
husband  and  wife  together. 

"  So  she  made  an  excuse  for  me— did  sheP  And 
you  thought  it  uncommon  kind  of  her— didn't 
you  P  That  was  showing  a  Christian  spirit,  eh  P 
It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  of  you  what  the 
excuse  was,  I  suppose  ?  ^ 

''A  great  deal  too  much,"  I  returned  coolly. 
•*  If  you  don't  know,  without  my  telling  you,  of 
an  excuse,  and  a  good  one,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 
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He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  lie  would 
have  looked  me  throngli  and  through. 

"  I  can't  make  you  out,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I 
ccui't  be  sure  whether  she  has  told  you  the  truth 
of  it  or  not ;  but  I've  a  precious  good  mind  to  tell 
you  myself.  Why  is  she  to  have  it  all  her  own 
way — always  her  own  way,  to  the  end  ?  " 

_ "  Come,  come,  Merritt,  I  said.  "  She  has  for- 
given you ;  the  least  you  can  do  is  in  your  turn 
to  forgive  her,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

Forgive  her ! "  he  shrieked.  "  Did  not  I  do 
enough  forgiving?    Find  me  the  man  living 
who'd  have  Kept  her  as  I  kept  her,  and  done  by 
her  what  I  did.   She's  afraid  of  me,  now  she's 
dying^afraid  lest  the  girl  and  I  should  not 
keep  friends.  And  why  is  she  afraid  P  Because 
the  girl  has  no  claim  on  me,  and  she  knows  it ; 
because  Pve  no  hold  on  the  girl,  and  she  knows 
it;  because  for  years  and  years  I  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  dupe  and  a  tool  in  her  hands. 
Yor  years  and  years — I  don't  say  but  that  when 
she  went  to  church  with  me  she  thought  she  was 
free  to  marry  me,  but  she  began  the  way  she  went 
on — she  began  with  a  lie.   I  don't  say  but  that 
Bhe  believea  herself  a  widow,  but  I  ask  you,  who 
think  such  a  lot  of  her,  what  call  had  she  to  pass 
herself  off  as  a  maid  p   I  was  such  a  fool  I'd  have 
have  taken  her  anyhow,  and  asked  no  questions ; 
but  the  lie  came  natural  to  her,  and  £  did  not 
find  her  out  in  it.   I  was  pioud  of  her,  and  God 
knows  when  the  lass  came,  I  was  proud  of  the 
lass.   For  fiveyears  and  more  the  house  was  a 
happy  house.  You'd  not  have  known  her,  and  you'd 
not  have  known  me.   And  then — curse  him  1 — he 
turned  up :  the  man  that  had  the  first  right  to 
her,  the  man  that  she'd  belonged  to  all  along. 
She  may  have  thought  he  was  dead,  and  she 
mayn't.    She'd  played  me  false  in  the  rest,  and 
why  not  in  that  P   Anyhow,  she  never  let  on  to 
me,  but  pinched,  and  screwed,  and  went  shabby* 
she  and  the  child,  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  and 
keep  me  in  the  dark.   All  that  I  knew  of  it  was 
the  change  in  her;  and  there  was  I,  like  a  fool, 
begging  and  praying  of  her  to  tell  me  what  ailed 
her,  aud  she  putting  me  o£E,  first  with  one  lie, 
then  with  another — anything  in  the  world  but  the 
truth.   It  was  all  for  the  child's  sake  she  said 
afterwards.   There  is  one  thing  sure  and  certain, 
it  was  not  for  mine.    She  had  never  cared  for  me 
— not  a  brass  farthing.   I  was  somebody  to  work 
to  keep  her,  that  was  the  good  of  ma.   But  she  is 
one  of  your  angels,  and  I  am  the  brute  that  has 
ill-treated  her.   I'd  like  to  know  what  you^d  have 
done,  if  you'd  been  me,  when  the  dav  came  for  you 
to  find  her  out.  I'd  like  to  know  wnat  you'd  have 
said  to  her,  crying  and  sobbing  for  the  dead  scamp 
you'd  have  tnought  she'd  hate  the  name  of  1 
Would  you  have  been  the  one  to  pick  her  up  when 
she  went  down  on  her  knees  to  you,  after  that  ? 
Would  you  have  been  the  one  to  take  her  away 
with  you,  and  up  to  London,  and  before  the 
registrar,  so  that,  come  what  might  afterwards, 
noDody  should  be  able  to  say  but  that  we  were 
man  and  wife  ?   Perhaps  you  would,  and  perhaps 
she'd  have  forgiven  you  as  kindly  as  she's  forgiv- 
ing me,"  he  wound  up  with  a  sneer.    **  And  now," 
turning  round  on  me  fiercely  and  holding  me,  so 
to  say,  with  his  eyes — now,  what  do  you  say  to 
my  forgiving  her  P  " 

I  was  spared  the  necessity  of  any  answer,  for 
close  apon  the  utterance  of  the  words  the  door 


opened,  and  old  Mattie  ai>peared  upon  the  thresh- 
old. By  the  tears  running  down  her  furrowed 
cheeks,  and  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  her  lips, 
I  knew  before  the  words  had  passed  them  what  it 
was  she  had  come  to  say.  It  was  all  over  in  the 
room  above — Phillis  was  alone  with  her  bereave- 
ment, and  the  paper  about  which  the  dying  woman 
had  been  so  anxious,  and  on  which  it  was  possible 
her  daughter's  future  might  depend,  had  not  as 
yet  come  into  my  keeping. 
^  Merritt  received  the  announcement  in  sullen 
silence,  nor  did  he  ofPer  to  accompany  the  old 
servant  upstairs.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated  as  to 
what  I  'would  myself  do ;  then,  as  he  made  no 
sign,  I  got  up  and  followed  her,  on  my  own 
account. 

At  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  death  we  met 
Phillis,  pale  but  calm. 

"Did  you  want  to  see  her?"  she  said;  "you 
shall,  by-and-by.  Better  leave  her  to  Mattie  and 
me  now." 

Dismissed  with  this  gentle  rebuke,  I  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back  to  my  host,  and 
wait  her  pleasure,  whilst  the  last  prions  offices 
were  performed  upstairs.  I  found  Merritt  smoking, 
with  his  chin  supported  in  his  hand,  and  his  eyes 
staring  moodily  into  the  fire. 

Where  he  had  dropped  his  conversation  about 
the  living  woman,  he  took  it  up  about  the  dead. 

"  Had  she  told  you  ?  "  he  demanded  of  me.  "  Or 
was  I  the  first  to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  She  told  me,"  I  replied,  "  she  had  done  you  a 
great  wrong.  She  did  not  tell  me  what  it  was — 
there  was  no  need.  She  is  dead  and  gone.  Let 
the  memory  of  that  be  dead  and  gone  too.  Let 
us  bury  it  with  her." 

He  answered  me,  after  a  moment's  pause,  with- 
out looking  up. 

"That's  fair,"  he  said.  "I've  nought  to  say 
against  that." 

I  tried  to  push  my  advantage. 

"  You  will  burjr  it  out  and  out.  You  will  not 
let  the  thought  of  it  come  between  you  and  Phillis, 
now  or  everP  " 

"Tell  me  how  Pm  to  help  it,  and  then  I'll 
answer  you,"  he  retorted  scornfully.  "Hasn't  it 
always  been  between  us,  ever  since  she  drove  me 
into  telling  her,  with  her  stubbornness  and  her 
temper  P  If  it  is  to  be  buried  at  all,  there'll  have 
to  be  two  at  the  burying — and  I  doubt  but  you'll 
find  the  second  harder  to  get! " 

I  l^ought  it  likely  he  was  right  so  far,  and  I 
thought  well  to  press  the  question  no  farther.  I 
had  not  forffotton  my  previous  experience  of 
Phillis,  and  uie  heed  she  had  taken  of  my  ad- 
vice ;  nor  was  I  at  all  sanguine  as  to  the  good  to 
be  derived  from  any  amount  of  discussion  with 
Merritt  himself.  My  one  object  was  to  secure  the 
letter,  and  to  secure  it,  according  to  her  mother's 
dyin^  wish,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  whom 
it  chiefly  concerned.  For  this  purpose  I  must 
contrive  to  pay  a  solitary  visit  to  the  room  I  had 
so  long  occupied,  and  the  question  was,  should  it 
be  attempted  clandestinely  or  openly  P  I  decided, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  on  the  latter  course. 
Accordingly,  I  followed  Phillis  submissively  to  the 
door  of  the  room ;  but,  once  there,  I  turned  to  her, 
with  as  much  quiet  authority  as  I  had  it  in  me  to 
assume,  and  requested  her  to  leave  me,  for  the 
last  time,  alone  with  her  mother. 

"  It  is  needless  to  renew  your  grief,"  I  sold 
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to  her ;  *'  and  I  have  my  own  thoughts  of  her, 
which  I  can  think  out  better  if  I  have  her  to 
myself  for  a  few  minutes.  And,  Phillis  my  dear, 
I  would  wish  to  repeat  to  the  dead  the  promise  I 
made  to  the  living  this  day." 

She  could  not  gainsay  me,  even  if  she  would, 
and  she  let  me  pass  in,  and  herself  shut  me  in 
with  the  Strange  Presence  and  the  dim  light, 
without  a  syllable  of  reply.  There  came  over  me, 
for  the  moment,  a  feeling  I  cannot  describe — an 
awe  of  the  dead — which  nothing  but  the  strong 
inner  consciousness  that  I  was  trying  to  do  her 
the  sorvic<3  she  had  most  passionately  desired 
could  have  overcome.  I  did  overcome  it,  but  shall 
I  ever  forget  it  P 

The  room,  dingy  and  dismal  at  its  best,  looking 
dingier  and  more  dismal  than  ever  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  two  candles  burning  on  the  high 
mantelpiece — the  ashes  of  the  fire,  now  all  but 
extinct,  smouldering  in  the  grate — and  there,  on 
the  bed,  visible  between  the  half-closed  curtains 
of  the  old  four-post  bedstead,  on  which  I  had 
come  back  to  lite  long,  long  ago — the  white, 
rigid  outline,  showing  so  distinctly  under  the 
sheet,  of  the  woman,  who  had  passed  an  hour  or 
two  ago  for  ever  out  of  it. 

It  was  quite  true  what  I  had  said  to  Phillis.  I 
had,  indeed,  my  own  thoughts  to  think  of  her,  and 
I  only  trust  there  may  be  others  as  tender  and  as 
grateful  to  go  up  to  God,  and  speak  for  her,  when 
the  right  time  comes !  And  I  aid,  on  my  knees  at 
the  bedside,  repeat  my  promise  before  Him  to 
help  and  befriend  the  child  she  had  left,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  Then  I  got  up,  feeling  as  if,  having 
done  that,  I  could  do  what  remained  to  be  done 
better.  It  was  little  enough  on  the  face  of  it^ 
just  to  open  the  drawer  and  take  out  the  letter. 
The  only  difficulty  I  foresaw  was  the  possibility 
of  the  drawer  being  locked,  for  how,  in  that  case, 
was  I  to  get  hold  of  the  keys  P  My  mind  was  set 
at  rest  upon  that  point  at  once — there  was  no  key 
in  the  lock,  and  I  drew  the  drawer  out  as  easQy 
and  noiselessly  as  possible.  There  were  various 
things  in  it,  but  there  waa  no  letter  I 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  my  dismay  and  dis- 
appoin  tmen  t.  Anybody  who  takes  the  trouble  to  put 
himself  most  mentally  in  my  position  can  imagine 
what  that  was.  I  did  all  I  could  think  of— more 
perhaps  than  I  was  justified  in  doing ;  for  I  turned 
over  the  contents,  not  only  of  that  particular 
drawer,  but  of  all  the  others  contained  in  the  old 
dressing-table.  It  was  a  waste  of  time  and  trouble, 
and  it  cost  me  more  than  the  time  and  the  trouble 
put  together,  for  I  felt  more  like  a  thief  and  a  spy 
than  I  should  have  supposed,  an  hour  before,  I 
ever  could  feel. 

What  Phillis  thonght  I  was  about  all  that  time 
by  myself  I  have  no  notion.  Merritt  no  doubt 
believed  ns  to  be  together,  and  so  long  as  we  did 
not  ask  him  to  join  us,  I  suppose  he  cared  at 
that  moment  very  little  as  to  tne  rest.  I  did  not 
stay  that  night  at  the  farm — ^they  had  no  room  for 
me — nor  did  I  come  the  week  after  for  the  funeral. 
I  could  not  have  done  it  without  inconvenience  to 
the  house  for  which  I  travelled,  and  Phillis  told 
me  that  same  night,  and  before  I  had  said  a  word 
on  the  subject,  that  she  understood  the  sacrifice  it 
would  involve,  and  begged  of  me,  as  a  kindness  to 
hor,  not  to  attempt  to  make  it. 

•*  There  arc  things  you  will  be  able  to  do  for  me,** 
9he  said,  "apd  thiough  me,  for  her;  but  this 


would  be  no  good.  To  please  me  you  will 
wait.** 

I  wondered  what  things  she  meant  in  which  I 
should  be  able  to  help  her,  being  half  afraid  she  might 
have  it  in  her  mind  to  leave  Merritt,  and  set  out, 
like  another  Evangeline*  in  search  of  her  lost  lover. 
I  need  not  have  thought  anything  of  the  kind. 
Her  pride  and  her  common  sense  would,  either  of 
them,  have  saved  her  from  such  romantic  foUj  as 
thatl 

{To  he  cordii%ued.) 


SCENTS. 
I. 

LAVENDER. 

HOMELY  but  sweetest  scent,  suggesting  rest 
In  deep-eaved  cottages  in  summer-time. 
Within  the  sound  of  village  church-bells'  chime; 
Or  low-bom  mother  nursing  at  her  breast 
The  lint- white  headed  babe,  whose  crooning  quest 
For  love's  pure  food  suggests  some  old-world 
rhyme. 

Or  songs  for  those  far  from  the  haunts  of  crime ; 
Ne*er  questioning  e'en  that  country  peace  is  beBt^ 
Or  evening  shadows  falling  where  we  lay 
The  patient  dead  to  rest  in  whitest  sheets, 
Drawn  from  the  scented  silence  in  yon  chest. 
Or  cupboards  opened  sparsely  to  the  day. 
Where  hidden  treasures  seem  once  more  to  greet 
Us  who  forget  we  ever  held  them  best. 

J.  E.  Pantoh. 


NILE  CBEAM. 

WE  had  heard  that  there  was  Devonshire 
cream  to  be  had,  but  we  scarcely  believed  it. 
One  afternoon  we  resolved  to  sift  the  matter  for 
ourselves.  It  was  fine  weather;  perhaps  those 
who  have  not  spent  a  wmter  in  Egypt  will  think 
it  unnecessary  to  say  this ;  but  we  who  have  had 
experience  in  Cairo  of  fogs,  and  mists,  and  high 
blustering  winds,  and  rainy  days,  and  a  sky  laden 
with  sand  from  the  desert,  through  which  no  sun 
could  shine — we  think  it  by  no  means  unnecessary. 
However,  it  was  a  fine  day ;  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen,  and  a  brilliant  sun  casting  such  deep 
shadows,  with  outlines  so  sharply  cut.  that  it 
reminds  one  of  nothing  but  the  electric  light. 

Out  into  the  street  we  stepped  from  our  hotel ; 
but  before  we  embarked  on  our  voyage  of  dis- 
covery we  had  to  seek  the  table  of  the  money- 
changer. With  something  of  regret  we  see  our 
good  English  gold,  kindly  given  us  by  a  beneficent 
country  (less  sevenpence  in  the  pound  income* 
tax),  exchanged  for  the  miscellaneous  coinage  of 
France,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

The  next  thing  is  to  hail  a  cab.  Cabs  here  are 
comfortable  victorias,  with  excellent  springs, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  fourteen-hand  horses. 

Kasr-el-Nil  is  the  first  point  we  make  for.  Wo 
drive  past  Shepheard's  world-famed  hotel,  past 
the  New  Hotel,  past  the  headquarter  offices  ot  the 
army  of  occupation,  as  a  board  nailed  to  a  post 
some  six  feet  high  informs  us.  The  road  here  is 
full  of  holes  and  pitfalls ;  bnt  the  springs  of  our 
carriage  are  etjiiaJ  to  the  call  made  upon  them, 
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and  if  the  ground  beneath  us  is  rugged  and  un- 
even, overhead  is  a  canopy  of  arched  and  inter- 
lacing lebbekh  trees.  Very  blue  the  sky  looks 
where  it  is  seen  through  the  branches,  and  very 
bright  is  the  sunshine  where  it  has  penetrated  the 
tliick  foliage. 

A  drive  of  a  mile  and  a  half  brings  us  down  to 
BZasr- el-Nil.  Eau  de  Nil  is,  I  believe,  the  name 
of  a  fashionable  colour,  a  bright  greenish  blue. 
But  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  a  very  dirty  brown, 
like  the  British  Channel  off  Watchet.  The  river 
is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  resting  on  piers  sunk 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

The  view  from  the  bridge  is  very  fine.  On  the 
right  bank,  as  one  looks  north,  in  the  direction  of 
Alexandria  and  the  sea,  are  houses  overhanging 
the  river,  ruinous-looking  buildings,  like  tumble- 
down warehouses,  their  dilapidated  appearance 
being  in  part  due  to  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  which 
they  are  made.  Lofty  palm  trees  fringe  the 
western  bank — really  fine  palm  trees,  very  different 
from  many  elsewhere, which  resemble  brooms  stuck 
on  end  more  than  anything  else.  In  and  out 
among  the  palm  trees  are  mud  hovels,  such  as 
doubtless  Deborah  dwelt  in,  when  in  her  home 
beneath  a  palm  she  judged  Israel  of  old. 

On  the  Nile  itself  are  seen  moving  to  and  fro 
rowing  boats ;  or  a  barge  with  a  sail  shaped  like 
a  swaUow's  wing  creeps  slowly  from  bank  to  bank. 
Close  under  the  banks  of  the  now  rapidly  falling 
river  are  moored  dahabeeyehs.  These  are  lar^e 
barge-like  boats,  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
deck  occupied  by  cabins,  forming  a  complete  suite 
of  rooms.  Some  half-a-dozen  are  tenanted  by 
English  people  who  prefer  life  on  the  Nile's  wave 
to  the  noise  and  smells  of  the  town.  Much  the 
same  view  meets  the  eye,  if  one  faces  round  to  the 
south,  and  looks  up  the  Nile,  where  it  flows  under 
the  walls  of  old  Cairo,  and  with  divided  stream 
forms  the  island  of  Bhoda,  famed  for  its  nilo- 
meter. 

But  meanwhile  we  are  forgetting  all  about  the 
cream ;  so  we  must  leave  any  further  description 
in  which  we  might  wish  to  indulge ;  we  must  pass 
by  camels  and  donkeys  and  Arabs  and  Nubians 
and  Soudanese,  and  hasten  on  to  the  dairy.  Here 
it  fs:  "Laiterie  Europ^enne."  There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it:  "Lait  garanti  pur — Buerre 
frais."  The  dairy  is  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  looks  wholesome  and  clean.  It  stands 
in  a  little  garden  watered  by  a  small  stream  of 
water  pumped  up  from  the  river.  We  enter  the 
shop ;  we  ask  for  cream.  The  dark-skinned  Arab 
points  to  a  glass  dish  lying  on  the  counter.  "  Is 
that  cream?"  we  both  exclaim.  "Yes,  that  is 
it,  and  the  price  is  a  franc,"  so  the  Arab  tells  us. 
He  then  produces  a  spoon,  expecting  us  to  eat  it 
then  and  there,  to  take  it  neat,  "  pur  et  simple," 
as  it  stands.  But  the  force  of  old  associations  is 
too  strong :  cream  is  not  to  be  eaten  lightly  in 
this  way.  Memory  recalls  bread  and  cream,  straw- 
berries and  cream,  apple-tart  and  cream ;  but  cream 
eaten  by  itself,  cream  solus,  never. 

It  was  not  thus  that  we  had  been  trained  in 
youthful  days  to  treat  this  delicacy  of  the  West 
Country.  The  influence  of  early  education  was 
still  too  strong  upon  us.  There  would  have  seemed 
something  of  disrespect  in  consuming  it  thus 
ruthlessly  without  any  of  the  customary  pomp 
and  circumstance.   In  our  very  best  French  we 


signifv  our  perplexity  to  the  dairyman.  He  seems 
to  feel  for  us ;  at  any  rate,  he  sets  about  showing 
us  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  produces  a 
small  glass  jar,  and  ladles  the  cream  into  it  from 
off  the  plate.  Then  he  wraps  this  jar  round  with 
a  piece  of  the  "  Bosphore  Egyptien,"  and  after 
bargaining  for  a  speedy  return  of  the  jar,  receives 
a  franc  and  lets  us  go. 

Outside  the  dairy  our  cab  is  waiting.  The 
bridles  are  off  the  horses'  heads.  If  a  driver  has 
five  minutes  to  wait,  he  always  whips  the  bridles 
off,  and  buckles  on  nosebags  full  of  cnopped  straw. 
Chopped  straw  seems  to  do  duty  for  hay  and  oats 
like  m  Egypt.  In  half-a-minute  the  nosebags  are 
stowed  awav,  and  the  bridles  are  on  the  horses. 
It  is  astonisning  how  rapidly  both  manoeuvres  are 
executed. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  describe  the  drive 
back,  nor  the  consumption  of  the  cream.  It  was 
not  unlike  that  of  Devonshire  cream.  It  was  a  very 
colourable  imitation,  and  not  at  all  to  be  despisea 
as  a  substitute  for  the  genuine  article.  But  its 
appearance,  at  which  we  had  exclaimed,  was  a 
little  against  it.  Whatever  it  may  have  looked 
like—^and  I  am  not  sure  it  did  not  resemble  a 
thickish  paste  of  whiting  and  water — it  certainly 
was  not  yellow  and  flaked,  as  often  in  England. 

Ah!  what  memories  seem  to  circle  round  the 
whole  subject  of  Devonshire  cream.  Here  is  one 
more  to  be  added  to  their  number — cream  bought 
by  the  Nile's  banks,  and  eaten  in  a  Gairone  hotel. 
But  the  cream  to  which  my  thoughts  turn  in  fond, 
weak  moments  is  that  rich  nutty  cream  0^  the 
West,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  wood  smoke  to 
remind  me  that  I  am  far  from  gas  and  coaL 

E. 


AN  EXMOOR  FOG.  AND  WHAT 
CAME  OP  IT. 

BT   ALICE  KINO. 


CHAPTEA  I. 

•*  nPHAT  be  just  like  all  yon  women-folk ;  if 
JL  the  sun  shines  on  the  moor  they  do  wish 
for  rain,  and  when  it  do  freeze  they  do  want  snow ; 
if  a  cow  do  have  a  red  calf  they  do  want  a  spotted 
one  directly,  if  you  do  come  home  merry  theyll 
sit  down  and  cry  like  a  pump,  and  if  ^rou  be  down 
about  a  storm  falling  on  a  field  of  prime  hay,  or 
anything  the  like  of  that,  then  they  be  as  gigglnty 
as  a  magpie.  Now,  here  be  you,  Bhoda;  most 
girls  be  a-calling  out  and  a-begging  and  praving 
for  husbands,  till  there  be  no  peace  with  them 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  you've  got  one 
a-put  right  into  your  hand,  and  you  be  making  as 
much  row  as  if  he  was  a  nettle.  Did  ever  mortal 
man  hear  the  likes  of  it  P  " 

Such  were  the  words  of  old  Nathan  Greenslade, 
my  uncle,  who,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
held  a  large  farm  on  the  border  of  Exmoor,  and 
who  was,  both  by  birth  and  profession,  a  West 
Country  farmer  of  the  regular  old-fashioned  type* 
He  spoke  thus  on  a  fine  sunny  afternoon  early  in 
September,  and  the  person  whom  he  ^dressed 
was  myself,  his  niece,  Khoda  Howe. 

The  occasion  which  drew  the  above  unijallant 
words  from  my  uncle's  lips  was  the  following  t— 
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Uncle  Nathan  and  his  old  friend,  Mrs.  Yickery, 
with  whom  he  delighted  to  hint  he  had  had,  m 
his  youth,  certain  very  notable  love  passages,  had 
taken  into  their  heads,  when  she  came  to  spend 
some  days  with  ns  last  Whitsuntide,  to  form  a 

Elan  for  marrying  Mrs.  Vickery's  only  son, 
tephen,  to  me,  Ehoda  Howe,  Farmer  Green - 
Blade's  neice  and  housekeeper.  Mistress  Zillah 
Viokery,  like  the  clever  woman  that  she  was,  had 
insisted  on  the  matter  being  kept  secret  from  me 
till  Stephen  had  come  and  tried  upon  me  the 
attractions  which,  in  the  fond  maternal  estimation, 
he  had  for  all  female  hearts.  Nathan  Greenslade 
had  concealed  the  scheme  closely  enough  for  some 
time,  though  there  had  certainly  been  various  por- 
tentous nc^s  and  winks  on  his  part  in  my  direction, 
which  had  at  intervals,  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
filled  me  with  wonder  and  va^e  misgiving.  Now, 
however,  when  Stephen's  visit  was  really  at  hand, 
a  visit  which  he  and  Mrs.  Yickery  intended  to  be 
80  all-important  for  my  future,  he  had^  suddenly 
one  afternoon  as  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe  on  the 

garden  bench  in  the  sun,  while  I  tended  my  flowers 
ard  by,  come  blundering  out  with  the  whole 
truth. 

No  words  can  paint  my  astonished  indignation 
as  I  listened.  I  nad  in  me  all  that  sturdy,  reso- 
lute independence  of  character  which  marks 
West  Country  women ;  and  the  idea  that  I  had 
been  disposed  of  like  a  bullock  or  an  Ezmoor  pony, 
without  so  much  as  my  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject being  asked,  filled  me  with  wrath  inexpres- 
sible. Moreover,  I  had  been  at  a  fashionable 
school  in  Clifton,  where  I  had  learned  French, 
dancing,  music,  and  a  pretty  taste  for  English 
literature ;  and  when  I  came  nome  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  fully  and  entirely  and  irrevocably  that 
I  would  never — positively  never — ^marry  a  farmer. 
The  husband  for  me  must  be  a  man  of  intellect 
and  feeling :  a  man  who  could  appreciate  Wagner, 
and  read  poetry,  and  who  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  sBstheticaL"  Whether  I  did  myself, 
is  more  than  I  dare  affirm  :  that  was  quite  another 
matter ;  but  mj  future  husband  must,  that  was 
certain  and  decided.  As  to  what  his  profession  in 
l^e  was  to  be,  this  was  a  point  on  which  I  had  no 
£zed  convictions;  I  wavered  very  impartially 
between  a  curate  and  a  soldier.  But  on  one 
point  I  stood  firm — he  was  not  to  be  a  farmer. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  this  unexpected 
revelation  came  stumbUng  out  of  Uncle  Nathan's 
mouth,  between  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  his  pipe, 
my  offended  majesty  could  not  find  ways  strong 
and  decisive  enongn  to  express  its  wrath.  I 
flounced  up  and  down  the^arden,  sweeping  the 

frass  with  my  petticoats  as  it  I  had  been  a  broom ; 
trod  on  the  tail  of  Guard,  the  sheep-dog,  who 
was  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  sun,  making  him 
^ell  piteousTy ;  I  flung  all  my  gardening  tools  out 
mto  the  road  over  the  hedge  with  a  resounding 
clatter,  which  made  old  Bet — our  ancient  hand- 
maid—thrust her  head  and  cap  out  of  a  top  window 
with  a  long  Devonshire  "  Aw ! "  on  her  hps,  and  a 
look  of  unutterable  reproach  for  my  *^  goings  on," 
as  she  would  have  phrased  it,  upon  her  face ;  I 
vowed  loud  and  long  that  I  had  rather  marry  old 
Job,  the  aged,  bedndden  man  down  in  the  village, 
than  Stephen  Yickery ;  all  of  which  tragical  pro- 
ceedings were  the  cause  of  the  utmost  delight  and 
apparent  edification  to  the  two  farm  boys  who 
were  at  work  in  the  jaxd  hard  by,  and  who  stood* 


one  balancing  a  spade  on  his  head  and  the  other 
tipping  up  a  wheelbarrow,  watching  the  scene  in 
the  garden  over  the  low  wall  with  the  greatest,  and 
most  undisguised  coolness  and  relish,  as  though 
the  whole  thing  had  been  got  up  entirely  for  their 
behoof  and  amusement. 

The  stormy  wrath  of  a  young  woman,  on  a  Sep- 
tember afternoon,  cannot  however  last  for  ever, 
any  more  than  a  thunderstorm'  in  June.  I  was 
compelled  to  grow  calmer  after  a  while,  from  the 
sheer  want  of  being  able  to  find  any  further  ways 
of  giving  vent  to  my  feelings.  Hereupon  Uncle 
Nathan,  with  most  truly  manly  cowardic^  instead 
of  coming  and  trying  to  make  it  up  with  me,  as 
I  half  meant  him  to  nave  done,  shuffled  oflT  and 
vanished  in  the  cart-stable,  muttering  some- 
thing about  the  'old  grey  mare's  off  foot  in 
front!  a  most  vain  and  transparent  subterfuge, 
for  hadn't  I  seen  Dolly,  the  grey  mare,  not  h^- 
an-hour  ago,  on  her  way  in  the  cart  to  the  harvest 
field,  stepping  as  firm  and  straight  as  my  grand- 
mother did  when  she  walked  to  her  own  wedding. 
As  for  myself  I  marched  upstairs  with  the  air  of 
the  ghost  of  an  empress,  passed  Bet  in  the 
passage  with  a  scornful  toss,  when  she  pounced 
down  upon  me  with  a  "Well  I  never,  Miss 
Bhoda!"  and  putting  on  my  hat  and  mantle 
without  so  much  as  looking  m  the  glass  (I  had 
been  working  in  the  garden  in  a  sun-bonnet),  went 
off  to  relieve  my  injured  feelings  by  a  long  walk 
over  the  moor. 

I  was  in  such  a  state  of  misanthropical  disgust 
towards  Uncle  Nathan,  Stephen  Vickery,  Bet,  the 
boys  in  the  yard,  and  indeed  the  whole  world  in 
general,  that  I  wished  fervently  it  could  have  been 
the  wilds  of  Africa  I  was  wandering  into,  inst^ead 
of  those  of  Exmoor.  I  repeated  lines  from  Brown- 
ing and  Tennyson  as  I  went,  some  suitable  to  my 
situation,  some  (it  must  be  confessed)  forced  into 
the  service  very  unceremoniously,  and,  being  quite 
out  of  sight  of  those  hateful  boys,  paused  now  and 
then  to  gesticulate  freely. 

I  was  quite  out  on  the  moor  now,  and  what  a 
wondrous  carpet  I  had  under  my  feet — a  carpet 
all  woven  of  purple  heather,  and  golden  gorse, 
and  stag's-hom  moss,  and  the  little  white  flowers 
of  the  dodder,  each  curiously  embroidered,  one 
into  another,  in  richest  and  most  intricate  pattern ! 
The  breeze  came  bounding  by,  singing  as  it  went 
brave  sea-songs  about  the  ocean,  from  which  it 
had  lately  come;  a  bee  went  humming  by  me, 
gathering  rare  sweets  from  the  heather ;  a  black- 
cock rose,  startled  by  my  approach,  and  went 
whirring  up  on  his  glossy  wings.  A  little  way  to 
the  left  lay  a  strip  of  emerald  green,  which  looked 
like  the  ball-room  of  the  fairies,  and  which  would 
have  tempted  the  unwary  to  go  and  tread  its 
smooth  surface ;  but  I,  the  Exmoor-bom  maiden, 
knew  well  enough  that  it  was  a  bog,  and  avoided 
it  carefully.  Much  further  away  there  were  a 
cluster  of  shapes,  which  my  experienced  eye 
recognized  at  once  to  be  a  herd  of  red-deer  feed- 
ing; all  this  I  observed,  but  I  was  in  such  a 
downright,  thorough  bad  humour  with  everybody 
and  everything,  that  I  was  not  pleased  and  inter- 
ested, as  I  generally  vras  when  I  took  a  walk 
across  the  moor,  which,  since  my  childish  days, 
had  always  been  a  world  of  wonder  and  of  beauty 
for  me. 

My  great  desire  was  to  get  as  far  as  I  could 
away  from  the  farm  (^nd  everything  belonging  to 
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it.  I  had  a  vague  notion  that  I  should  like  to  be 
lost,  and  to  canse  great  alarm  and  commotion 
at  home,  but  I  did  not  well  see  how  I  could  carry 
out  these  kind  intentions  towards  Uncle  Nathan 
and  his  family. 

On  and  on  I  wandered,  when  suddenly  I  became 
aware  of  two  facts — I  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  part  of  the  moor  which  was  not  fami- 
liar to  me,  and  the  afternooa  had  suddenly 
changed  with  the  rapidity  peculiar  to  the  hill- 
country  and  moorland  of  the  west.  The  sun  had 
disappeared,  and  a  vast  sea  of  mist  was  rolling 
towanls  me  on  every  side.  The  opportunity  for 
being  lost  had  certainly  come  in  good  earnest, 
much  sooner  than  I  had  expected,  but  now  that 
it  was  come  I  did  not  know  that  I  liked  it  parti- 
cularly. I  turned  quickly  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  believed  the  farm  to  be,  and  hastened  my 
steps ;  but  speed  as  I  might,  the  fog  was  more 
rapid  in  its  movements  than  I  was,  and  ver^  soon 
I  was  so  completely  surrounded  by  it  that  1  could 
see  nothing  save  its  impenetrable  grey  curtains, 
which  hemmed  me  in  like  the  folds  of  some  huge 
tent. 

I  was  always  a  girl  of  some  courage  and  spirit, 
80  I  still  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
went  forward  slowly,  but  I  certainly  did  not  like 
my  situation  at  alL  Who  could  tell  that  I  might 
not  at  any  moment  sink  deep  down  in  a  bog,  for 
1  could  not  now  distinguish  green  from  any  other 
colour  ?  Who  could  tell  the  fog  would  not  last 
till  to-morrow  morning,  and  what  then?  The 
further  I  went  the  thicker  the  mist  seemed  to  grow, 
and  the  more  uncomfortable  my  position  became. 
I  could  hear  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  which  told  me  an 
Exmoor  sheep  was  near  me,  but  this  was  no  con- 
solation at  all,  for  the  sheep  are  at  home  on  the 
moor  alike  in  sunshine  and  mist,  and  they  were 
cropping  the  heather  just  as  contentedly  and  un- 
concernedly as  if  the  air  had  been  as  clear  as 
crystal  round  them ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  own 
placidity  of  mind,  they  neither  could  nor  would 
show  me  the  way  back  to  my  uncle's  farm. 

Matters  were  getting  worse  and  worse  decidedly 
with  me,  when  suddenly  I  became  aware  that  there 
was  a  substantial  object  of  some  sort  close  in  front 
of  mo.  I  put  out  my  hand,  and  felt  a  rough  stone 
walL  A  turill  of  joy  passed  through  me,  although 
but  80  lately  I  had  desired  so  much  to  be  lost. 
Had  I  reached  the  out-buildings  of  some  farm  ?  I 
felt  my  way  round  by  the  wall,  and  soon  found  a 
door.  I  entered,  and  quickly  understood  what  the 
shelter  was  I  had  reached ;  it  was  one  of  the  huts 
occasionaUv  built  by  West-country  farmers  for 
their  shepnerds  to  spend  part  of  their  time  in 
during  the  lambing  season.  This  was  no  such 
very  cheering  discovery ;  still,  it  was  better  than 
nothing  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  resolved 
to  remain  in  the  hut  at  least  for  a  while,  till  I  saw 
whether  the  fog  would  lift. 

I  glwced  around  my  place  of  refuge.  There 
was  a  rickety  little  stool  in  one  corner,  and  a 
broken  brown  pitcher  in  another,  and  a  little  heap 
of  chopped  wood  in  a  third ;  there  was  a  rude  £ure- 
place,  which  looked  esneciaJly  chill  and  grim.  I 
sat  down  on  the  stool,  and  did  not  feel  exactly 
cheerful. 

The  minutes  passed  by ;  my  prospects  did  not 
brighten  at  all;  the  fog  became,  if  possible, 
denser ;  the  air  hlew  in,  heavy  with  dampnesa ; 
the  deserted  hearth  looked  yet  more  forlorn.  I 


shivered  in  my  thin  print  dress  and  little  mantle, 
and  felt  very  much  inclined  to  cry,  and  did  cry 
after  a  while,  if  truth  must  be  told;  but  it  was 
one  comfort  that  those  detested  boys  were  not 
by  to  see  and  grin.  Still,  all  the  time  there  was 
a  certain  satuf action  in  thinking  of  the  terror 
they  would  all  be  in  at  the  farm  when  I  did  not 
come  back,  and  there  was  a  dreaxy  delight  in 
picturing  myself  laid  up  in  rheumatic  fever,  which 
would  decidedly  be  the  result  of  my  present  adven- 
ture. 


I  HAD  made  up  my  mind  that  the  rheumatic  fever 
would  terminate  fatally,  and  had  got  as  far  as 
beginning  to  compose  my  own  epitaph,  which  was 
to  oe  in  the  same  verse  metre  as  the  "In  Memo- 
riam,"  with  a  Byronic  flavour  about  it,  when  I 
fancied  I  heard  a  step  on  the  spongy  heather  out- 
side the  hut.  I  looked  up  witn  a  start ;  there  in 
the  doorway  stood,  in  truth,  a  tall  figure.  I  was 
in  a  little  flutter  at  first,  he  came  so  suddenly  upon 
me,  but  it  soon  passed  off  as  I  gazed  at  him.  He 
was  a  decidedly  ^ood-looking  young  man,  dressed 
in  a  grey  suit,  with  a  railway  rug  on  his  arm.  He 
was  about  to  enter  the  hut,  but  when  he  saw  me 
he  drew  back  a  little. 

"  I  be£[  your  pardon,"  he  said,  raising  his  hat 
and  makmg  a  courteous  little  inclination  with  hia 
head. 

"  Do  you  want  to  come  in  to  take  shelter  from 
the  fog  f"  I  asked,  quite  reassured  by  his  manner 
and  appearance.  "That  is  what  I  am  doing 
myselt ;  pray  do  not  let  me  hinder  you,  you  wiU 
not  find  any  other  place  you  can  stop  in;  and, 
besides,  you  are  sure  to  lose  your  way  tdl  the  mist 
clears." 

Thus  invited  he  entered,  and  came  and  stood 
near  me. 

"  I  was  walking  from  the  station,"  he  said,  "  and 
a  woman  at  a  cottage  directed  me  to  take  a  short 
cut  across  the  moor;  I  think  I  should  have  hit  it 
right,  but  the  fog  came  on,  and  now  I  have  com- 
pletely lost  my  bearings.  I  came  upon  this  hut, 
so  I  thought  1  would  remain  here  till  the  mist 
grows  less." 

This  was  a  simple,  commonplace  statement 
enoueh,  and  I  oueht  to  have  been  able  to  make  a 
simple,  commonplace  reply  of  some  sort  to  it ;  but 
really  the  eyes  with  which  the  stranger  was  look- 
ing at  me  were  so  handsome,  that  instead  of  being 
Me  to  think  of  anything  to  say,  I  could  think  of 
nothing  except  how  the  damp  ot  the  fog  had  taken 
all  the  stiffness  out  of  the  white  muslin  trimming 
of  my  hat,  and  what  a  dishevelled  appearance  it 
must  have,  and  how  unbecoming  it  must  be  to 
me ;  I  must  be  positively  quite  a  fright.  As  this 
last  terrible  idea  crossed  my  mind,  I  felt  that  my 
face  was  growing  uncomfortably  red,  and  this 
made  it  stul  more  difficult  for  any  remark  to  travel 
from  my  brains  to  my  lips ;  I  put  my  hand  up  to 
the  brim  of  the  luckless  hat  with  an  awkward, 
embarrassed  movement,  as  though  I  imagined  I 
might  find  a  ready-made  observation  hanging  upon 
it. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  sheep-bells  tinkling  as  you 
came  along  P  "  I  said  at  length,  seizing  desperately 
at  the  first  shred  of  thought  which  rose  up  in  my 
mind,  and  not  waiting  to  consider  that  the  quea- 
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tion  was,  to  say  tlie  least  of  it,  somewhat  abrapt 
and  remarkable. 

A  smile  danced  round  his  lips  and  went  ripplin? 
all  over  his  face,  though  he  evidently  endeavoured 
to  keep  it  back  for  good  manners'  sake. 

*'  Did  you  think  the  sound  would  cheer  me  in 
my  troubles  in  tbe  fog  P  "  he  asked. 

*'  I  don't  quite  know,"  I  stammered,  and  became 
aware  as  I  did  so  that  my  cheeks  were  growing  a 
few  shades  more  crimson. 

"Well,  these  Ezmoor  mists  are  dispiriting 
things,"  he  rejoined,  not  seeming  to  notice  my 
confusion.  "  Do  they  come  generally  in  this  rapid 
way  P  I  am  new  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
dou't  know  the  tricks  ana  manners  of  the  moor.'' 

**  But  I  ought  to  know  them  if  any  one  does,"  I 
replied,  gaining  a  little  self-possession  from  his ; 
"  1  was  bom  on  the  border  of  the  moor,  and  have 
spent  most  of  mjr  life  close  to  it ;  still,  though  I  am 
so  familiar  with  it,  I  can  never  tell,  nor  can  old 
men  who  have  lived  here  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
when  a  fosr  is  coming  on." 

"  I  should  iancv,  from  what  you  say,  the  moor 
must  be  an  unpleasant  neighbour,"  he  said, 
smiling  again. 

^  •*  Oh,  no,  it  isn't,"  I  cried  rather  bluntly ;  *'  it's 
simply  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world,  when 
the  neather  and  gorse  are  out  as  they  are  now,  and 
the  sun's  shining." 

•*  When,**  he  repeated,  with  a  comic  little  inflec- 
tion of  voice,  and  then  added,  but  I  should  say  it 
might  be  also  sometimes  tbe  dampest  place  in  the 
world — this  afternoon,  for  instance." 

I  saw  he  was  making;  a  mock  of  my  beloved 
Ezmoor,  and  my  West  Country  dignity  took  fire 
in  a  moment. 

"  I'm  sure  there's  often  something  pleasant  even 
in  an  Ezmoor  fog,"  I  ezclaimed  with  a  singular 
inaptnesB,  it  must  be  owned,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"There  never  is  any  accounting  for  tastes,  you 
know,'*  he  said,  with  another  of  those  smiles  of 
his  which  always  gave  the  idea  that  a  playful 
spirit  woke  up  at  intervals  within  him,  and  made  a 
window  of  his  face ;  "  I  should  have  fancied,  how- 
ever, that  an  Ecmoor  fog  might  be  allowed  to  be 
at  least  a  trifle  damp,  even  by  an  admirer.  Are 
you  not  shivering  just  a  little  P  and  wouldn't  you 
like  to  have  this  wrapped  around  you  P  " 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  closer  to  me,  holding  out 
his  rug,  and  as  I  made  no  resistance  he  threw  it 
over  my  shoulders  and  disposed  its  folds  comfort- 
ably ardund  me.  There  was  a  genial  kindliness 
in  his  eyes  and  manner  as  he  performed  this  little 
act  of  chivalrous  courtesy,  which  once  more  drew 
me  towards  him,  in  spite  of  his  disrespectful 
remarks,  just  now,  with  regard  to  Ezmoor.  He 
was,  certainly,  a  remarkably  good-looking  roan, 
and  singularly  well-raannerea,  just  the  opposite  of 
what  that  horrid  Stephen  Yickery  would  be,  a 
thought.  Was  he  not — and  now  my  heart  gave  I 
great  throb— was  he  not  ezactly  the  man  I  had 
dreamt  of — my  hero,  my  prince,  my  husband  P 
Had  he  not  all  the  desired  requirements  P  He 
was  tall,  he  was  dark,  he  had  eyes  that  were  as  full 
of  meaning  as  a  book,  he  had  a  beautiful  mous- 
tache, he  was  evidently  a  painter  taking  an  artistic 
tour,  and  without  the  smallest  doubt  he  would 
know  how  to  interpret  the  word  "  sesthetical "  like 
a  dictionary.  As  these  ideas  went  flashing  con- 
fusedly through  my  mind,  I  grew  so  hot  all  at 


once  that  I  actually  had  the  bad  manners  to  fling 
off  the  rug  he  had  just  wrapped  round  me. 

"  Do  you  find  ray  rug  too  heavy  P  *'  he  asked^ 
with  a  pleasant  little  laugh. 

Those  bright,  quick  eyes  of  his  had  been  wan- 
dering round  the  hut  as  he  spoke,  and  were  now 
resting  on  the  bits  of  chopped  wood  before  men- 
tioned. 

"  Let  us  light  a  fire,"  he  went  on,  after  a  moment 
in  which  I  said  nothing ;  only  fidgeted  with  the 
rug,  as  if  I  could  not  free  myself  from  it,  do  what 
I  would.  "I  have  a  boz  of  matches  in  my 
pocket" 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  capital  idea ! "  1  cried :  "  111 
manage  it" 

Bismg  hastily  from  my  seat,  and  delighted  to 
have  something  to  do,  I  gathered  up  some  of  the 
wood,  and  kneeling  before  the  hearth,  laid  it  in 
order,  and  applied  one  of  his  matches  to  it.  The 
wood  was  damp,  and  burned  sulkily ;  still,  after 
some  coazing,  through  improviuing  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows with  my  lips,  it  began  to  send  forth  a  sullen, 
red  elow.  While  I  was  thus  employed  I  suppose 
my  limp  hat  could  not  have  been  at  all  unbecoming 
to  me,  for,  glancing  up  towards  him  as  I  knelt 
there  in  the  flickering  fire-light,  his  eyes  were  rest- 
ing on  me  in  a  way  that  made  me  once  more  begin 
to  blush. 

"  How  late  it  must  be  gettintjf,"  I  said,  turning 
my  head  towards  the  door  to  hide  those  tiresome, 
tell-tale  cheeks  of  mine ;  '*  it  is  growing  evening 
fast 

In  truth,  the  increased  gloom  outside  showed 
that  night  could  not  be  very  far  off ;  the  greyness 
'  of  the  fog  was  made  yet  greyer  by  twilight. 

"  How  I  should  like  a  cup  of  tea ! "  I  said, 
speaking  out  impulsively  my  mournful  longing, 
as  the  picture  rose  up  before  me  of  tbe  tea-tab^ 
in  the  cosy  parlour  at  home. 

"  Would  a  thimbleful  of  brandy-and- water  do 
anything  towards  faintly  supplying  its  place?" 
asked  my  companion. 

Oh,  all  ye  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance, 
imagine  my  painter  offering  me  brandy-and -water ! 
I  was  struck  dumb  at  first  with  horror  and  sur- 
prise ;  then  I  said  fractiously — 

"  I  never  touch  a  drop  of  brandy ;  I'd  sooner 
take  so  much  poison." 

*'  But  poisons  are  prescribed  sometimes  by  the 
faculty,'*  rejoined  he,  with  most  unruffled  com- 
posure. "  Take  just  a  sip ;  1  know  it  will  do  you 
good.   You  look  as  if  you  wanted  it," 

It  was  an  awfal  situation,  in  truth,  to  be  told  by 
a  young  man  with  the  eyes  of  a  painter  and  poet 
in  one,  that  I  looked  as  if  I  wanted  brandy-and- 
water;  but  there  was  sueh  a  genial  light  in  hia 
face  as  he  spoke,  and  his  attitude  was  so  persuasive, 
as  he  held  the  little  silver  cup  of  his  pocket-flask 
to  my  lips  while  I  still  knelt  on  the  hearth ;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  so  indisputably  true  that  I  was 
growing  every  minute  colder  and  more  shivery, 
that,  in  spite  of  my  late  violent  protestations,  I 
drank  the  Wandy-and- water  quite  submissively. 
Don't  you  feel  better  for  it  P  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  not  a  bit,"  I  answered,  most  untruly  and 
ungratefully. 

Notwithstanding  my  discourtesy,  however,  his 
only  rcRponse  was  a  most  incredulous  smile,  which 
would  have  made  me  feel  inclined  to  slap  him,  if  it 
had  not  been  that,  just  then,  I  noticed  he  put  the 
little  flask  out  of  which  I  had  drunk  into  nis  left 
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waistcoat-poctet,  while  tbat  impertinent  smile  was 
followed  by  a  ver7  significant  glance. 

•*  Oh,  I  am  so  hot!  "  I  exclaimed,  jumping  np 
and  miming  outside  the  door ;  **  it's  aU  that  horrid 
brandy." 

Then  I  came  back,  and  resumed  my  former  seat 
on  the  stool,  and  he  stood  bv  the  hearth,  and  we 
talked  of  many  things  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
and  I  found  out  that,  whether  painter  or  not* 
he  was  a  man  full  of  quick  wit  and  intelligence. 

*'  I  do  declare  the  fog  has  cleared  away ! "  he 
cried,  breaking  off  suddenly. 

So  it  had,  Avith  the  rising  of  the  moon,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  our  west  country,  and  with  a 
rapidity  peculiar  also  to  my  native  moorlands. 
The  outlines  of  some  of  the  surrounding  hills  were 
already  visible,  and  the  mist  was  rolling  away  on 
either  side,  looking  like  a  sea  of  silver. 
Shall  we  go?  "he  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  sadly,  for  that  little  hut  had 
gro^vn  a  strangely  dear  place  to  me. 

"  I  shall  see  you  to  within  sight  of  your  home," 
he  said,  as  we  passed  out  of  the  hut  together. 
•  *  I  can  find  my  way  very  well  after  to  where  I  want 
to  go.  Take  my  arm ;  you  are  tired,  I  can  see. 
It  will  help  you  a  little." 

Silently  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  silently  we 
-walked  on,  side  by  side,  over  the  purple  heather, 
Leneath  the  magic  of  the  moon,  with  the  shining 
-waves  of  mist  eddying  round  us.  Yes,  I  was 
tired,  but,  oh  my  heart,  it  was  such  a  heavy  weight 
to  carrv! 

We  had  gone  some  distance  in  the  direction  of 
iny  uncle's  farm,  when  we  saw  four  figures  ad- 
vancing towards  us,  and,  as  they  came  closer,  I 
recognized,  in  the  now  brilliant  moonlight.  Uncle 
l^athan.  Bet,  and  the  two  farm  boys.  I  was  about 
to  open  my  lips  to  speak,  when  my  companion 
disengaged  himself  from  my  hand,  which  rested 
on  his  arm,  and,  going  up  to  my  uncle,  said,  to 
my  astonishment^ 

"  Well  met,  Mr.  Greenslade ;  don't  be  surprised 
at  my  knowing  you.  I  am  familiar  with  your 
photograph,  whicn  my  mother  has  ;  and  I  recog- 
nized your  niece,  too,  in  the  same  way,  thongh  she 
did  not  guess  it.  I  am  bringing  her  back  to  you 
quite  safe.  I  am  Stephen  Vickery,  your  old  friend's 
son." 

"  Aw  I  s^d  Uncle  Nathan,  winking  at  us 
knowingly;  and  "Aw!"  said  Bet,  drawing  out 
the  word  twice  as  long  as  my  uncle,  and  making 
a  most  extraordinary  grimace  at  us ;  and  "  Aw  I 
said  those  two  dreadful  boys,  extending  the  word 
three  times  as  long  as  Bet,  and  staring  at  us, 
with  their  great  moon  eyes,  as  if  we  had  been  King 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  a  travelling 
wax- works,  and  i?rinning  at  us  as  if  we  had  been 
Punch  and  Judy.  Oh,  how  inclined  I  did  feel  to 
shake  them  all !  But  the  remarkable  part  of  it 
was,  I  didn't  feel  the'  least  inclination  to  shake 
Stephen  Vickery. 

And  before  Stephen  went  back  to  his  farm  in 
South  Devon,  I  was,  in  truth,  doing  anything  but 
shaking  him ;  for,  farmer  though  he  was,  and  no 
poet  or  painter,  he  was  holding  me  in  his  arms, 
and  calling  me  his  heather-bell,  and  his  little 
wife ;  and  when  I  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  SBsthetical,"  he  paid  it  meant  nothing  half 
so  pretty  as  a  pretty  girl,  and  nothing  half  so 
good  and  sweet  as  a  true  woman's  true  love. 
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AT  MIDNIGHT. 

THE  last  time;  do  we  say  it?   Ah,  no  need  I 
"  It's  cold  and  dark  to-night."     "  Ay,  dark 
indeed." 

"Yet  see,  the  moon  would  shine  between  the 
showers." 

What  trivial  things  we  say  in  these  last  hoars. 

Good-bye,  good-bye,  one  lingering  word  and  kiss. 
Oh,  God !  are  all  farewells  as  hard  as  this  ? 
If  so,  and  each  is  witnessed  in  the  skies, 
How  sad  this  world  must  seem  to  angel's  eyes. 

Nay,  but  we  cannot  part;  as  soon  divide 
Sunlight  from  day,  or  check  the  flowing  tide. 
Drawn  by  the  moon's  weird  smile  across  the  sea, 
As  break  the  link  that  bindeth  me  and  thee. 

Joined  hearts  and  souls,  though  severed  hands 
and  lives. 

For  love  like  ours  both  time  and  change  survives, 
'ITiough  half  the  seas  of  earth  should  surge  and 
roar 

Between  thy  breast  and  mine  for  evermore. 

Yea,  though  my  darkness  should  become  thy  light. 
Thy  spring  my  autumn,  and  thy  day  my  night. 
Yet  soul  to  soul  turned  to  a  chord  sublime 
Shall  still  respond,  and  heart  with  heart  beat 
time. 

Good-bye,  good-bye,  my  voice  is  drowned  in  pain. 
Oh,  fierce  and  bitter  are  the  wind  and  rain ; 
'Tis  night,  midnight — I  scarce  can  see  thy  face — 
'Tis  our  last  look,  last  word,  and  last  embrace. 

Hark !  the  chimes  bid  thee  stay  no  longer  here ; 
Go  now  while  I  can  bear  it.    See  how  clear 
The  flying  moon  shines  in  the  Heaven  above- 
To-morrow,  ah !  to-morrow,  oh  my  love  I 

A.  J.  M.  L. 
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PAKT  II. 

NEXT  Sundav  morning  was  to  see  the  "  first 
time  of  asking." 
Now  all  during  this  day  and  the  evenine  of  it. 
Miss  Ellen  Crewe  liad  been  enjoying  pleasant 
anticipations  of  the  morrow,  and  a  few  nours  after 
this  morrow  had  shifted  that  title  on  to  its  successor 
there  arrived  in  the  village  of  Hartle  a  jroung 
gentleman  of  some  importance  in  this  particular 
district;  this  importance  was  hereditary^,  the 
young  man  had  been  bom  with  it,  and  it  was 
made  up  of  a  name  locally  honoured,  an  estate 
locally  extensive,  and  wealth  which  was  partly 
locally  disbursed.  Frederick  Marly  had  never 
done  a  day's  hard  work  in  his  life  and  had  no  in« 
tention  of  trying;  he  had  done  nothing  useful, 
beyond  helping  industry  by  his  consumption  of 
meat  and  drink  and  his  wearing  of  clothing.  He 
was  not  a  brilliant  young  man,  and  his  knowledge 
was  not  deep  upon  any  subjects  except  those  m 
which  horses,  dogs,  or  guns  were  concerned.  But 
he  was  his  father's  son  and  had  agreeable  manners, 
so  that  commercial  Hartle  bowed  respectfully 
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when  it  met  youttg  Marly,  and  labouring  Hartle 
very  humbly  touched  its  hat  brim  as  it  passed. 
As  this  reverence  had  begun  soon  after  Frederick 
had  left  his  cradle,  the  young  gentleman  was  now 
pretty  well  accustomed  to  it,  and  thought  it  only 
proper ;  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  himself 
what  he  had  done  to  deserve  it. 

About  noon  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  was 
walking  down  the  road  from  the  village,  and 
away  past  the  school-house ;  he  was  going  very 
leisurely  until  he  saw  Miss  Crewe  emerge  into 
the  road  on  her  way  to  dinner,  and  then  he 
quickened  his  pace  until  he  was  by  her  side. 
Now  usually  Ellen  walked  home  in  company  with 
her  mother,  but  on  this  occasion  the  sly  young 
lady  had  found  some  excuse  to  hurry  her  parent 
off,  whilst  she  waited  a  few  minutes  until  the  road 
was  clear  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Frederick 
Marly  had  little  of  the  appearance  usually 
associated  with  the  heroic  lover,  nor  did  he  really 
belong  to  that  breed.  Though  not  very  tall,  he 
waJk^  with  a  slight  stoop ;  and  his  legs  moved 
with  a  doubtful  grace.  BLis  hair  was  black,  and 
his  eyebrows  being  set  low  increased  his  dark 
look ;  the  face  was  without  any  bright  colour  and 
was  shaven. 

''Good-day,  Miss  Crewe/'  he  saluted  as  he 
reached  her  side,  and  spoke  as  though  the  meeting 
was  not  expected. 

Ellen  blushed  as  she  answered.  ^  The  girl  was 
trembling  slightly.  She  asked  him  if  ne  had 
enjoyed  himself  whilst  away  from  home ;  Ellen's 
idea  being  that  absence  from  home  must  mean  a 
pleasure  trip. 

"Pretty  fair,"  he  replied;  "I've  been  doing 
Italy ;  the  pater  said  I  ought ;  but  I  was  jolly  glad 
to  get  back  for  the  shooting.  Besides  I  rather 
like  Hartle  I" 

"  Yes,  you  can  have  such  a  pleasant  time  in  it." 

"  Oh,  ye — es ;  it's  often  jolly ;  especially  when 
we  pet  a  lot  of  fellows  down.  But  I  shouldn't  like 
to  live  in  a  school-room  in  Hartle." 

"  Nor  anywhere  else.'' 

"No;  teaching  youngsters  must  be  a  bore. 
Doesn't  it  make  your  head  ache  often  P  " 
"Very  often." 

"  I  tliouffht  so.  Reading  used  to  do  that  with 
me,  but  r  don't  give  it  the  chance  now,  for  I 
don't  read.  I  disappointed  my  dad  when  I  was 
at  college,"  Frederict  remarked  with  a  laugh,  then 
added,  as  though  to  himself,  "  I  expect  to  dis- 
appoin.t  him  more  before  I  am  done." 

"  May  I  call  some  day  and  have  an  introduction 
to  your  mother  P  "  young  Marly  asked,  as  they  got 
opposite  the  cottage. 

Ellen  blushed  a^ain  and  feigned  to  look  doubt- 
ful Of  course,  this  little  suggestion  of  a  possible 
opposition  was  an  incentive  to  Frederick. 

"  Do  let  me  call " — as  they  shook  hands. 

"  If  you  please — that  is,  if  you  wish." 

And  with  an  adieu  Mr.  Mcurly  hurried  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  village. 

When  Ellen  Crewe  turned  from  her  gentleman 
friend  and  was  crossing  the  road  she  saw  the  girl, 
Dorothv  of  the  brown  face  and  hands,  just  turning 
the  path  and  reenterinor  the  house ;  and  when  Ellen 
reached  the  doorway  sue  saw  that  her  mother  and 
the  girl  ceased  talluncr,  as  though  she  had  been 
the  subject.  She  could  see  that  the  dinner  had 
waited  a  few  minutes  for  her,  and  thought  that 
no  doubt  Dorothy  had  in  her  domestic  anxiety 


gone  to  the  gate  to  see  if  the  late  one  was  bk 
sight.  The  maid  was  not  the  least  garrulous  of 
her  tribe,  and  Ellen  guessed  that  the  intelligence 
had  reached  Mrs.  Crewe  ^thout  a  second's  delay. 
This  was  what  the  young  teacher  wished,  and  she 
resolved  to  make  good  the  opportunity ;  so  daring 
dinner  she  spoke. 

"  Mother  dear,  you  know  young  Mr.  Marly."* 

"  Not  personally.   Why  P  " 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  will  insist 
upon  making  himself  particularly  attentiye,'*  said 
Ellen,  as  though  she  was  inclined  to  remonstrate 
at  the  attention.  I  met  him  just  now  and  after 
walking  down  with  me  he  asked  if  he  might  call 
and  be  made  known  to  you." 

"  Didn't  you  tell  him  he  might  take  his  jokes 
elsewhere." 

**But  he  was  not  joking,"  the  girl  replied 
quickly. 

Mrs.  Crewe  considered  before  saying  more ;  then 
kindly  but  decisively  :  "  Let  Mr.  Marly  come  if  he 
wishes — which  is  scarcely  likely;  but  don't  let 
him  talk  nonsense  to  you." 

Filial  obedience  taught  Ellen  to  receive  this  ad- 
monition without  question,  but  she  mentally  there 
and  then  resolved  that  she  was  old  enough  to 
iudge  and  wise  enough  to  act  for  herself.  She 
believed  that  Frederick  Marly  was  a  great 
admirer  of  her,  and  her  fondest  hope  and  daily 
dream  was  that  the  admiration  might  become  a 
stronger  feeling  and  eventually  bring  about  her 
alliance  with  the  Marly  family.  And  this  was 
indeed  a  wild  dream  to  dwell  in  the  head  of  a 
little  village  teacher. 

But  now,  whenever  she  stood  before  the  mantel 
mirror  in  the  little  sitting-room  and  admired  her 
own  pretty  face  (a  habit  grown  with  the  Marly 
ambition),  she  turned  from  the  glass  and,  ceasing 
her  smiles,  would  glare  at  the  portrait  of  the 
bearded  man. 

The  projected  marriage  between  John  Drake 
and  Jane  Crewe  had,  for  at  least  six  days, 
afforded  excellent  fuel  for  the  gossips  of  Hartle — 
the  "gossips"  included  quite  four-fifths  <^  the 
adult  population — and  tne  second  publication 
of  the  oanns  had  been  declared  by  Mr. 
Holt  that  morning.  The  Crewes,  mother 
and  daughter,  attended  the  church  for  evening 
service  as  usuaL  The  elder  gave  a  devotiomd 
attention ;  Ellen  went  through  the  forms  whilst 
she  industriously  thought  of  worldly  matters. 
Youne  Mr.  Marly  sat  not  far  away  from  her,  and 
used  his  eyes  as  though  he  had  attended  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Miss  Crewe.  Ellen,  whose 
glances  were  casual  and  unconscious  of  course, 
noted  this  and  rejoiced.  It  was  only  one  of  the 
many  little  things  that  had  strengthened  her 
hopes  lately.  Frederick  Marl^r  had  visited  the 
cottage  and  received  an  introduction  to  its  mistress, 
and  though  he  had  said  nothing  definite,  he  had 
quietly  shown  his  admiration  for  Ellen.  Even 
the  cautious  mother  had  begun  to  think  that  the 
young  man  was  really  in  earnest. 

So  the  daughter  sat  in  her  place  in  the  choir, 
and  dreamt.  Like  all  such  visions  the  one  she 
conjured  was  a  pleasant  one.  Her  imagination 
took  her  away  from  the  choir,  which,  though 
eminently  respectable,  was  not  highly  aristocratic, 
and  it  placed  her  almost  beneath  the  pulpit,  in  the 
front  and  most  favoured  seats  of  the  church,  where 
the  first  and  best  families  sat;  for  Hartle  had 
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social  degfdfis  and  baitiers  even  in  its  way  to  sal- 
vation. 

She  thought  of  the  possibility  of  some  day 
holding  a  seat  in  that  exclusive  ground,  with 
riches  and  honour  to  bless  and  cherish  all  the  rest 
of  her  life ;  and  what  a  triumph  and  gain  this 
would  all  be  to  her.  Frederick  was  not  an  ideal 
lover,  certainly ;  but  this  worldly  maiden  would 
have  given  up  the  handsomest  and  cleverest  man 
in  the  kingdom  (a  very  hypothetical  combination !) 
if  he  were  poor,  for  the  chance  of  becoming  Mrs. 
Marly. 

Her  dreaming  lasted  on  this  occasion  iust  an 
hour  and  a  half,  which  is  exactly  the  lengtn  of  the 
service,  and  she  only  returned  to  her  present  self 
at  the  dismissal.  Soon  afler  she  had  slowly  passed 
through  the  church  porch  she  found  sumcient 
cause  for  a  thorough  awakening,  and  for  the  rest 
of  that  day  her  hopes  fled,  and  ner  fears  returned. 

Hartle  was  not  lighted  externally  except  by 
natural  means,  and  when  moon  and  stars  were 
absent  many  of  the  people  must  go  forth  by  nieht 
through  darkness.  It  was  dark  enough  on  uiis 
Sabbath  night,  but  the  oil  lamps  of  the  porch 
threw  some  light  near  the  door,  and  upon  the 
immediate  flagstones  which  made  the  path  through 
the  front  patch  of  ground.  Mrs.  Crewe  left  the 
building  a  little  in  advance  of  her  daughter,  who 
had  her  mother  in  sight  as  she  passed  out  of  the 
radius  of  the  light.  As  the  congregation  moved 
on,  a  man,  who  apparently  had  been  standing  near 
the  door  but  just  out  of  the  light,  joined  them 
and  walked  with  them,  as  though  ne  had  seen 
what  he  wished  and  was  keeping  some  one  within 
sight  As  he  merged  into  the  crowd  his  face  was 
seen  by  Ellen ;  and  scarcely  a  more  dreaded  sight 
could  there  have  been  to  her.  She  recognized  him 
at  a  glance.  It  was  the  entertainer !  The  man 
who,  though  with  a  slightly  older  look,  was  so 
like  the  portrait  of  her  father.  She  quickly  de- 
termined to  keep  him  in  sight,  and  did  so.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  those  around  him,  but  only 
to  one  who  walked  on  before.  When  Mrs.  Crewe 
stood  to  bid  good-night  to  some  friends  the  man 
loitered,  and  Ellen  in  her  turn  stopped  and 
watched.  It  was  not  easy  work  for  both,  for  the 
night  was  dark ;  and  they  had  to  keep  the  view  of 
the  advancing  figures,  for  if  once  lost  to  sight  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  recognize  them  again. 

Mrs.  Crewe  went  to  her  cottage  home,  and  when 
she  had  closed  the  little  gate  which  stood  in  the 
hedgerow,  the  man  who  had  followed  looked 
searchingly  at  the  house,  then  walked  past,  then 
stood  nearly  opposite  for  a  while,  and  finally,  after 
carefully  noting  the  locality,  returned  to  the 


this  proceeding  had  been  watched  by  Ellen 
Crewe,  and  the  stranger  passed  her  as  he  went 
back.  But  the  girl  turned  and  followed  again,  her 
nerves  strained  with  excitement.  She  was  a  brave 
young  creature,  and  reliant— a  quality  no  doubt 
inherited  from  her  mother ;  it  could  not  be  from 
her  father.  And  she  saw  this  itinerant  enter- 
tainer pass  into  the  village,  and  through  it  and 
away  out  into  the  country  at  the  other  side.  This 
made  her  fear  losing  him  before  she  had  learnt 
something  more.  How  far  would  he  walk  ? 
Perhaps  farther  than  she  could  follow.  But  no ; 
this  disappointment  was  spared  her;  and  after 
walking  about  a  mile  he  started  to  come  back  to 
the  village.   The  man  had  no  suspicion  of  being 


watched,  and  tbe  girl  w'dfl  vrillmg  to  risk  discovery 
in  the  hope  of  knowing  more.  The  gratification 
was  not  to  be  that  night ;  for  he  turned  into  a 
public-house,  and  though  Ellen  even  daringly 
walked  about  the  road  o\itside  until  she  was  ill  and 
weary,  she  gained  no  further  sight  of  him,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  wait  until 
perhaps  very  late  or  to  return  home.  Homeward 
she  went,  and  entered  the  cottage  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

Ellen  entered  her  home  without  the  usual 
brightness  on  her  face,  but  with  a  grey  and 
troubled  look.  Mr.  Drake  was  there,  chatting 
with  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  both  were  cheerful  and 
happy;  the  girl  heard  their  voices  and  quiet 
laughter,  but  kept  away  from  them ;  for  she  could 
not  bear  to  see  their  gladness  while  she  knew 
what  was  hanging  over  them.  She  grieved  for 
her  mother,  and  grieved  for  herself,  not  for  any- 
thing that  had  happened,  but  for  what  she  feared 
might  happen  in  tne  near  future. 

When  the  visitor  had  gone,  and  Dorothy  had 
laid  supper,  Ellen  went  to  the  room  where  her 
mother  still  sat,  and  she  made  an  excuse  for  her 
non-appearance  sooner.  The  girl  scarce  spoke 
during  the  meal,  but  after  it,  when  they  were 
quite  alone,  she  spoke,  slowly,  and  coldly. 

"  Mother,  I  saw  my  father — the  man  whose  pic- 
ture hangs  there — to-night." 

Mrs.  Crewe  looked  at  her  daughter  with  as- 
tonishment; but  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
said : 

"  That  is  scarcely  possible,  Ellen." 
I  saw  him  as  we  were  leaving  church,  he  was 
standing  near  the  outer  door." 

" But  he  died  some  years  ago?  '* 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

Jane  Crewe  was  silent.  The  thought  that  her 
husband  might  still  live  had  never  l^fore  entered 
her  mind ;  she  had  received  a  newspaper  contain- 
ing a  paragraph  which  spoke  of  the  sudden  and 
violent  death  of  John  Crewe,  and  this  authority 
she  had  never  doubted.  At  one  time  such  an  ex- 
pectation as  her  daughter's  words  might  create 
would  have  been  received  with  some  joy ;  but  now 
she  trembled  and  turned  pale ;  the  suggestion  was 
not  a  welcome  one. 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Ellen  P  *' 

"  I  hope  1  am." 

This  startled  Mrs.  Crewe  most  of  all. 

"  You  hope  you  are  mistaken  ?  " 

«  Yes.  My  father  has  done  something  of  which 
you  are  ashamed  to  speak ;  I  know  that  if  he 
were  here  now  he  would  be  no  credit  to  us.  I 
don't  wish  him  to  come.  I  would  rather  know 
that  he  was  in  his  grave." 

"Ellen!  hush  I" 
^  "  Oh,  I  can't.   I  have^  spent  hours  of  agony 
since  I  first  saw  this  man  in  the  village." 

"  When  have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  First,  some  weeks  ago,  standing  in  the  road 
outside  the  cottage,  then  to-night  near  the  church, 
and  he  saw  you  and  followed  you  down  here^— " 

There  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 

The  women  exchanged  glances,  and  sat  motion- 
less, in  almost  breathless  terror.  The  girl  Dorothy, 
who  slept  at  her  mother's,  had  gone  for  the  night, 
so  it  was  for  either  Mrs.  Crewe  or  her  daughter  to 
open  the  door,  but  neither  stirred. 

The  knocking  was  repeated. 

Jane  Crewe  rose  hesitatingly,  and  tamed  as  if 
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about  to  kave  the  room.  Then  EUeu  qaickly 
went  across  to  her  mother  and  held  her  arm,  de- 
taining her. 

**  Mother,  don't  open  that  door  to-night  I  Let 
them  stay  outside,  they  have  no  right  here !  " 

It  was  an  anxious  time,  and  the  girl  seemed  to 
be  able  to  decide  with  more  confidence  than  the 
other ;  for  Mrs.  Crewe  sat  down  again  and  com- 
menced silently  weeping. 

The  knocking  went  on  ajj^ain. 

But  in  the  cottage  all  was  motionless.  The 
mistress  sat  with  her  face  buried  within  her 
hands ;  Ellen  stood  over  her,  with  white  face  and 
the  dark  determined  eyes  flashing,  as  though  de- 
fying an  enemy.  The  stillness  lasted  a  few  seconds, 
but  they  seemed  hours  to  the  women.  Then  a 
man's  step  was  heard  receding,  and  then  the 
wicket  into  the  road  sounded  as  it  swung  home 
again,  and  the  visitor  had  departed. 

Without  breaking  upon  the  silence,  Ellen  softly 
fastened  the  doors  of  the  cottage,  affectionately 
kissed  her  mother's  tear-stained  face,  and  then 
went  to  her  room.  Mrs.  Crewe  sat  long  in  a 
reverie,  and  at  last  raised  her  syes  to  the  portrait 
on  the  wall ;  she  rose  and  took  down  the  picture 
and  locked  it  in  the  drawer  of  a  small  cabinet. 
Then  she,  too,  went  to  her  own  room.  And  very 
soon  the  schoolmistress's  cottage  was  in  darkness. 

When  Mrs.  Crewe  and  Ellen  met  next  morning 
both  avoided  any  mention  of  the  subject  of  the 
previous  night.  As  they  sat  at  breakfast  a  dark 
iigure  passed  the  window  and  there  was  an  im- 
mediate knock  at  the  door ;  and  consequent  great 
agitation  in  the  women.  They  would  have  stopped 
Dorothy  from  answering,  but  were  too  late,  for 
the  girl  was  quick  to  open  the  latch.  Mother 
and  daughter  sat  in  terror. 

"  Is  your  mistress  in  P  " 

"Yesser." 

And  the  Reverend  Mr.  Holt  walked  in.  He 
was  a  thick-set  man,  with  thick  hair  and  thick 
lips  and  large  hands.  Some  said  his  head  was 
thick  too,  but  this  was  because  he  was  ever  firm 
in  his  opinions.  He  always  set  to  work  with  a 
dogged  determination,  and  generally  gained  his 
object  even  though  met  by  strong  opposition ;  as 
he  did  not  shrink  from  creating  or  entering  upon  a 
warm  contest  in  party  questions  he  was  often  the 
means  of  impartmg  a  little  liveliness  to  village 
matters.  And  he  could  be  a  warm  and  considerate 
friend,  as  Mrs.  Crewe  well  knew. 

Mr.  Holt  bade  them  a  good  morning  in  his 
oheerfullest  manner,  and  did  not  observe  the  pale 
faces  which  had  met  him. 

"Excuse  this  very  early  visit.  I  called  last 
evening — rather  late  perhaps — but  could  not  see 
jou." 

What  welcome  relief  these  words  brought ! 
And  it  brought  the  colour  back  to  the  cheeks,  too ; 
and  a  pleasure  that  was  so  unexpected  that 
neither  mistress  nor  daughter  could  think  what 
should  be  said.   But  the  vicar  continued : 

"  I  should  be  glad  if  Miss  Ellen  would  call 
upon  Mrs.  Holt  before  going  to  the  school  this 
morning." 

Ellen  answered  that  she  would  do  so  and  made 
haste  to  be  ready.  There  was  nothing  strange  in 
this  request,  for  the  vicar's  wife  was  often  seized 
with  sudden  inspirations  affecting  the  schools  or 
their  tutors  or  scholars,  and  she  was  always  in  a 
hurry  to  communicate  the  new  ideas.  Having 


delivered  the  message,  Mr.  Holt  wandered  into 
the  garden,  and  he  was  there  when  Mies  Crewe 
started — with  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  known 
a  few  minutes  before — and  made  her  way  to  the 
vicarage. 

When  Ellen  was  fairly  on  the  road,  Mr.  Holt 
re-entered  the  cottage,  and  with  a  serious  face  met 
Mrs.  Crewe. 

''I  have  something  of  importance  to  speak 
about,  my  dear  old  friend;  pray  sit  down." 

Jane's  old  fear  returned,  and  she  guessed  at  the 
subject.  The  vicar  started  in  his  usual  decisive 
manner,  as  though  he  was  beginning  a  duty  from 
which  no  human  power  could  turn  him  aside. 

"  Late  last  night — well,  late  for  visits — a  man 
called  at  my  house  and  asked  to  see  me,  but  did 
not  give  his  name  to  the  servant.  I  went  into  the 
hall  to  see  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted,  and 
I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life.  It  was 
some  one  we  had  long  thought  dead." 

He  paused  and  looked  intently  at  his  listener ; 
but  she  was  silent  and  dazed,  and  her  complexion 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  turned  grey. 

"  Can  you  guess  who  the  man  was  ?  It  was 
your  husfiand — John  Crewe." 

But  the  tidings  elicited  no  word  of  welcome, 
no  sign  of  joy  or  even  interest. 

"  He  expressed  sorrow  for  his  sins,"  proceeded 
Mr.  Holt  in  severe  tones  (the  severity  was  against 
the  man  who  was  spoken  of),  and  he  talked  of 
wishing  to  make  reparation  to  you.  As  a  man  I 
conld  have  Hogged  him ;  as  a  minister  it  was  my 
duty  to  help  in  his  reformation — if  that  be 
possible." 

Another  pause,  but  still  Jane  did  not  speak. 

'*  The  man  wishes  to  see  you.  I  will  deliver  to 
him  your  answer,  whether  you  grant  an  interview 
or  not." 

No  reply — nothing  but  an  irrepressible  sigh. 
"  What  will  you  do  P" 

"  My  duty !  "  Mrs.  Crewe  was  more  herself 
now,  and  she  stood  up,  looking  firm  and  brave. 
"  I  will  do  my  duty,"  she  said. 

"  And  your  duty  is — what  P  " 

"  Mr.  Holt,  I  must  ask  for  your  guidance  there. 
Tell  me  what  is  right  and  I  will  do  it." 

'*  He  is  your  husband." 

**  Yes,"  she  said  sorrowfully. 

"Then  your  duty  is  plain— to  keep  the  vow  you 
made.  For  although  he  has  broken  the  troth  he 
plighted,  that  does  not  free  you  from  your  obliga- 
tions. The  law  of  man  might  set  you  free,"  said 
the  vicar,  as  though  arguing  with  his  own  thoughts, 
"but  you  must  obey  the  highest — the  Divine 
law." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  is  right,"  was  the  meek 
reply. 

**  Then  you  will  see  him.  I  will  tell  him  to 
come  to-night.  I  hope  his  penitence  is  true,  for  I 
can  guess  the  sacrifice  his  folly  has  caused  you. 
If  I  can  help  him  in  any  way,  let  me  know.  Good 
morning,  and  God  bless  you." 

"Good  morning;  thank  you,  sir."  And  Mrs. 
Crewe  almost  smiled ;  she  was  trying  very  hard 
to  bear  her  trials  with  resignation. 

The  vicar  turned  back.  "  You're  a  brave  little 
woman,"  he  said,  "  and  you  deserve  to  be  happy. 
Keep  a  good  heart." 

It  was  easy  to  say  "  keep  a  good  heart."  but  it 
was  a  hard  task  for  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  during  that 
day  she  more  than  once  bowed  her  head  and  wept 
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bitter  tears ;  for  she  loved  her  farmer  lover,  and 
eocild  never  again  love  or  honour  the  man  who 
was  her  husband.  When  she  thought  more 
clearly  she  was  glad  of  one  thing — that  John 
Crewels  existence  had  become  known  to  her,  for 
the  knowledge  would  save  her  from  contracting 
an  unlawful  marriage.  At  midday  she  gently  but 
painfully  told  the  news  to  her  daughter,  and  Ellen 
received  it  with  suppressed  emotion.  Then  at 
night,  soon  after  dnsK  had  settled  on  the  earth, 
the  man  came  and  feebly  tapped  at  the  cottage 
door.  Dorothy  had  received  ner  instructions,  and 
she  ushered  him  into  the  best  room  in  the  house, 
which  was  rarely  used,  and  where  a  tire  had  just 
been  lighted  but  was  refusing  to  bum  bright,  as 
though  even  it  had  no  welcome  to  offer. 

The  large  lump  with  the  whitened  glass  which 
stood  on  the  centre  table  gave  only  a  dim  light  to 
the  room,  and  Jane  could  scarcely  see  her  husband's 
face  when  she  entered.  The  greeting  was  cold  on 
her  part,  uneasy  on  his. 

•*  John,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  you.*' 
"  Yes,  Jane,  I* ve  been  away  a  long  while,  haven't 
I P  Likely  enough  you  should  not  expect  me." 
He  spoke  slowly  and  rather  indistinctly. 
•*  But  I  received  news  of  your  death.*' 
"False  report.   I  didn't  die  at  all."   Then  he 
muttered :  *'  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if 
I  had.*' 

After  a  silence  which  seemed  long,  she  asked, 
"  Now  yon  have  come,  do  you  intend  to  stay  P  " 
That  is  for  you  to  say,  Jane." 

"  Yon  once  decided  that  question  without  con- 
sulting me.   Surelv  you  can  du  so  again." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  man  meekly,  "  I  know  I'm 
undeserving ;  I've  been  a  brute,  a  fool.  I'm  not 
now  thougn ;  I've  altered ;  I  have,  Jane." 

She  stood  silent  and  not  looking  at  him,  so  he 
resumed,  in  an  appealing  tone :  '*  Say  a  kind  word 
to  me.   Tell  me  1  m  forgiven." 

•*  Stand  back  " — he  was  advancing — "  and  don't 
talk  about  forgiveness— please."  She  motioned 
him  to  be  seated  and  tnen  turned  towards  the 
door.  "  This  is  the  house  of  your  lawfully  wedded 
wife,  and  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  your  home. 
Don't  expect  from  me  all  the  duty  of  a  wife ;  yon 
have  lost  all  claim  to  it  Food  and  shelter  are 
yours  as  long  as  you  stay.  And  I  will  try  not  to 
hate  yon." 

Then  she  quickly  left  the  room  ;  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  girl  Dorothy  entered  and  laid 
the  table  for  a  meal  for  Mr.  John  Crewe. 

During  this  short  interview  EUeu  Crewe  was  in 
the  usu£  little  parlour  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Her  manner  was  agitated  and  unquiet.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  hud  caused  grief  to  her  mother, 
caused  rage  in  her.  She  clashed  her  teeth,  and 
clasped  her  hands  tightly,  and  stamped  her  foot 
ill  her  impatience  and  vexation,  ana  more  than 
once  muttered  between  her  firm  set  jaws — "  Oh,  I 
could  hUl  him." 

When  her  mother  came  back  from  seeing  the 
husband,  Ellen  turned  passionately  to  her — "  Does 
that  man  stay  here  P  " 

Mrs.  Crewe  did  not  speak  in  words ;  she  answered 
her  daughter  with  an  imploring  look.  Ellen,  as 
firm  as  ever,  burst  out  again — ''if  he  stays,  I  go." 

"  This  is  ungrateful " — poor  Mrs.  Crewe  started 
this  with  passion,  but  soon  gave  way,  and  sat 
down  as  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  '*  Ellen, 
you  are  my  enemy  in  my  trouble." 


The  girl  really  loved  her  mother,  next  to  herself, 
and  was  softened.  No,  I  am  not.  But  it  is  hard 
to  bear."  A  pause,  whilst  she  paced  the  room, 
and  then  another  burst — "  What  will  Frederick 
Marly  think  when  he  knows  that  this  man — an 
itinerant  conjurer,  or  perhaps  worse — is  my 
father  P  "  lliis  was  the  pinch  that  hurt  Ellen  the 
most.  The  presence  of  John  Crewe  would  be  a 
great  blow  to  this  girl's  ambition.  Then  she  tried 
to  soften  the  avowal — "  What  will  the  village 
say  ?  " 

Now  Mrs.  Crewe  was  not  strong-minded  enough 
not  to  care  what  the  village  said ;  and  the  village 
was  not  likely  to  miss  such  an  opportunity  of 
speakmg ;  but  she  was  strong  in  the  desire  to  do 
her  duty,  and  this  duty  seemed  to  say—"  Open  the 
door  to  your  husband." 

Half  an  hour  passed  and  the  visible  signs  of 
grief  had  been  wiped  away,  when  Mrs.  Crewo 
again  went  to  the  room  where  her  husband  sat. 

You  will  be  lonely  here,"  she  said  in  a  gentler 
tone,    will  you  come  and  see  Ellen  P  " 

He  had  been  sitting  gazing  disconsolately  at  the 
fire  which  still  burnt  unwilimgly.  He  was  glad  of 
this  slight  and  further  breaking  of  the  ice,  and 
rose  and  respectfully  followed  his  wife  to  the  back 
room.  Here  Ellen,  who  had  not  known  her 
mother's  intention,  was  taken  by  surprise;  she 
had  determined  not  to  meet  this  man;  but  now 
they  were  face  to  face.  John  Crewe  murmnred  & 
"  how  d'ye  do  P  "  which  was  more  like  a  bashful 
salute  to  a  strange  lady  than  the  meeting  after 
long  absence  of  a  m.ther  and  daughter.  Ellen  gave 
a  chilling  and  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  her 
features  expressio^ess.  She  made  a  speedy  escape 
and  went  up  to  the  village  and  visited  a  friend. 

(To  he  concluded  next  number,) 


THE  SACRED  COLOUR. 

FEW  colours  have  obtained  a  wider  popularity 
than  blue.  The  lordly  scarlet  may  have  run 
it  closely ;  but  folk  lore,  and  poetry,  and  general 
use,  have  combined  to  magnify  this  hue  of  the 
skies.  Blue  was  early  set  apart  as  a  sacred  colour ; 
though  **  scarlet  and  purple  "  mingled  in  the  hues 
of  Aaron's  garments,  blue  only '  was  to  be  tho 
colour  of  the  ephod  which  lay  on  his  heart  and  of 
the  laces  which  kept  it  there.  We  have  heard  this 
given  as  a  reason  for  the  *'  Blue  Bibbon  Army  " 
selecting  that  hue  as  their  badge.  Indigo,  as  a 
pigment  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  "  indicnm,"  and  Pliny  mentions  the  blue  pro- 
cured from  the  leaves  of  the  woad,  with  which  the 
Britons  stained  their  bodies.  The  Egyptians, 
skilful  in  dyeing  as  in  other  useful  arts,  iutroduced 
varied  hues  into  the  decorations  of  their  painted 
tombs  and  mummy  cases,  but  the  two  favoured 
colours  of  red  and  blue  chiefly  predominate. 

It  was  probably  its  costliness  which  exalted 
scarlet  to  the  dignity  of  being  considered  the 
fitting  wear  for  kings  and  nobles ;  but  tradition 
still  clung  to  blue  as  a  sacred  colour.  It  was 
always  looked  upon  as  the  allegorical  hue  of  hope. 
It  is  still  the  ooluur  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ;  blue 
and  white  being  the  orthodox  array  of  children, 
*•  vou^s  an  blanc,"  for  the  first  seven  years  of 
their  existence. 
Blue  has,  however,  some  less  agreeable  aasocia- 
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tions  connected  witH  ii  Gibbon  has  ^yen  a 
detailed  account  of  the  "faction  fights"  which 
disgraced  the  circuses  of  Borne  and  Constanti- 
nople, when  the  **  greens  and  blues  "  strove  for 
mastery.  These  colours,  assumed  by  drivers  of 
rival  chariots  in  the  races,  were  by  some  of  the 
populace  supposed  to  typify  the  earth  and  the 
sea ;  and  a  good  harvest  or  a  prosperous  nagiva- 
tion  were  expected  to  follow  the  victory  of  the 
blue  or  the  green.  HI  feeling  loog  existed  between 
these  rival  diarioteers ;  each  colour  was  followed 
by  a  faction ;  and  succeeding  emperors  increased 
the  feud  by  enrolling  themselves  as  members  of 
one  party  or  the  ouier.  In  Constantinople  the 
quarrel  assumed  far  larffer  proportions,  being  in- 
tensified by  religious  didSerences.  The  Emperor 
Anastasius  protected  the  **  greens,"  Justmian 
favoured  tiie  ''blues,"  and  for  years  intemicine 
war  raged  between  the  wearers  of  the  rival  colours. 
At  tiie  accession  of  Justin,  a'  proclamation  was 
issued  which  indirectly  condemned  the  partiality 
of  the  previous  reigns.  "Ye  blues,  Justinian  is 
no  more ;  ye  greens,  he  is  still  alive ! " 

Blue  was  assumed  as  the  Whig  colour  after  the 
Bevolution ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  hue 
with  the  Scotch  Covenanters  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Blue  and  yellow  were  the  colours  in 
which  the  EdvnhiMrgh  Review  was  bound;  and  the 
Prince  Begent  (when  in  opposition)  link  vl  the 
name  of  the  party  colour  with  that  of  his  hostess 
when  he  gave  the  well-known  toas^— 

Tme  blue 

And  Mrs.  Crewa^ 

To  which  the  lady  responded— 

True  blue 
And  all  of  yoo. 

Besides  being  used  as  a  party  colour,  blue  has 
been  largely  pressed  into  the  service  of  charity. 
The  "  Blue-coat  School  **  may  be  balanced  by  the 
"  Bed  Maids  "  of  Bristol,  but  the  "blue  gown," 
the  Scotch  licensed  beggar,  never  had  counterparts 
in  scarlet.  It  is  in  **  blue  coats  and  badges  "  that 
the  ideal  "old  courtier  of  the  queen's,"  in  the 
ballad,  clothes  his  "twenty  old  fellows*'  of 
retainers. 

A  "blue-coated"  serving  man  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  old  writings,  blue  appearing  to  have 
been  a  resrular  livery  colour.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  blue  ribbon  is  the  badge  of  our  highest  order  of 
knighthood;  the  red  nobon  of  the  Bath  being, 
according  to  Horace  Walpole,  originally  instituted 
"  as  a  sort  of  bank  to  stave  off  the  demands  for  the 
blue."  And  we  speak  of  the  "  blue  ribbon  of  the 
turf,"  and  honour  the  colour  of  our  "  blue  jackets' " 
uniform. 

It  is  hy  the  poet  and  romancer,  however,  that 
blue  is  chiefly  extolled.  Could  we  poll  all  their 
works,  we  should  certainly  find  blue-eyed  heroines 
in  the  ascendant.  A  French  proverb  boldly  de- 
dares  that— 

Les  yeox  blues, 
Vont  auz  cieux 
Les  yeux  noira 
Au  purgRtoire. 

And  without  goiaff  as  far  as  this,  how  often  do 
poets  (even  of  Soutnem  climes,  where  the  national 
type  of  beauty  is  of  a  brunette  character)  give  to 
the  subjects  of  their  song  "  eyes  like  the  sky." 
Blue-eyed  and  fair-haired  were  the  British  captives 
who  excited  the  admiration  of  Pope  Gr^ory,  when 


he  beheld  them  in  the  slave  market  at  Some ;  AhA 
the  sapphire  eyes  and  golden  locks  of  the  Saxon 
women  were  proverbiaL 

English  ballad  writers  often  clothe  their  heroes 
in  "  Lincoln  green,"  but  Scotland  has  her  "  blue 
bonnets"  celebrated  in  many  a  song.  What 
romantic  associations  cling  to  the  blue  forget- 
me-not,  while  the  blue  speedwell  is  described  as  a 
magic  flower  in  a  folk  lore  legend. 

Blue  has  its  base  associations  as  well  as  its  poet- 
ical uses.  W  e  speak  of  being  "  in  the  blues  "  and  of 
"  looking  blue,"  to  indicate  disagreeable  conditions. 
"  Drinking  till  all  is  blue  "  expresses  a  state  of  con- 
viviality passing  the  limits  of  discretion.  "  Blue 
stocking  '  is  used  almost  as  a  term  reproach.  It 
is  on  blue  paper  that  many  unpleasant  things  are 
written.  Taxes,  rates,  small  tradesmen's  biUs  are 
usually  inscribed  upon  paper  of  a  bluish  shade. 
To  an  unsuccessful  litigant  disagreeable  associa- . 
tions  cling  to  the  lawyer's  blue  bag.  The  very 
title  "  Admiral  of  the  Blue,"  was  degraded  into  a 
cant  term  for  a  tapster;  so  called  from  his  wearing 
a  blue  apron 

"  As  soon  as  customers  begin  to  stir, 
The  Admiral  of  the  Blue  cries  '  coming  sir/  " 
(Poor  Bobin,  1731.) 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all 
the  common  "blue"  phrases.  ]\iodem  science 
extracts  dyes  from  substances  unknown  to  our 
ancestors.  Up  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Eh'zabeth  forbade 
the  use  of  indigo  in  dye-houses  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  drug,  and  injured  the 
cloth  to  which  it  was  applied.  "  Prussian  blue  " 
was  first  made  in  1710,  by  Diesbach,  of  Berlin. 
A  blue  dye  is  now  obtained  from  coal-tar.  An 
imitation  of  the  costly,  ancient  ultramarine  was 
produced  in  1828  by  M.  Cuimet.  This  beautifial 
colour  was  formerly  made  by  pounding  the  blue 
mineral  called  lazuute  (lapis  lazuli^  and  cost  abont 
five  guineas  the  ounce.  The  imitation  was  sold 
by  the  French  chemist  at  sixty  francs  a  pound 
There  is  a  story  of  a  suspicious  mediaeval  prior 
who  employed  a  celebrated  artist  to  paint  the 
walls  of  his  convent :  the  ultramarine  required  for 
the  pictures  to  be  supplied  by  the  brotherhood. 
Mindful  of  its  cost  the  prior  not  only  doled  it  out 
in  small  quantities,  but  actually  stood  by  while 
'  the  artist  worked,  to  see  that  none  of  the  precious 
colour  was  abstracted.  Provoked  at  tnis.  the 
artist  procured  a  vial  of  water,  into  which  he 
repeatedly  dipped  the  brush  laden  with  nltra- 
marine.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  store  of 
the  mineral  deposit  had  fallen  to  bottom  of  the 
vial,  unobserved  by  the  prior,  who  was  g]x>aning 
at  "the  incredible  amount  of  ultramarine  the 
walls  seemed  to  soak  up."  Having  finished  his 
task,  the  artist  returned  nis  spoil,  with  the  remark 
that  if  a  man  was  determinea  to  be  dishonesty  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  circumvent  him,  while 
unjust  suspicions  merely  irritated  the  faithful 
worker. 

As  yet  botanists  have  failed  to  discover  a  blue 
and  a  yellow  variety  of  the  same  flower;  "blue 
roses  "  being  the  philosopher's  stone  of  the  florist. 
Blue  flowers,  however,  abound  in  goodly  amount, 
and  poets  have  sung  of  tiie  "  hare-bell,''  and  the 
"bluebell,"  and  the  fairy  flax,"  as  of  the 
"forget-me-not "  itself. 

The  colour  of  the  sky  has  never  been  a  neglected 
one.  C.L. 
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THE  GREAT  REMEDY* 

FOR  INDIGKSTIOir,  HKADACHK,  BILIOUSNKSS,  AND  FKRBILB  DT9PBPSIA. 

LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

iibott]6e,ak6d»4fl.6d.,iii..«i<i8i«.      H.  LAMPIiOUaH,  113,  Holborn  Hill,  liondon,  KO. 


HIGHEST  EXHIBITION  AWARDS  FOR 
"STRENGTH  AND  SUPERIORITY." 


BOAR'S  HEAD 

SEWING 
LVoVi^Z:  COTTON 

Iffl     Am  ^  ^-  * 

Oi  ALL  DKArBBA, 


CBOCHET,  KNtTTUli 

Ut 


LITTLE  AND  BOOD. 


Nov  BMdy  In  one  toL,  er.  Syo,  elsth,  li.  6d. 


Ornnoirs  o»  ti  

Tk$  LUtranf  World  mju *<  ▲  Toaoblng 
Story  " 

LITTLE  AND  BOOD. 

T7U  Christian  ITorU  mjb  '*  CerUinly 
one  of  Mn.  Manhall's  best  Btoriee,  and  e 
▼exy  patheUe  one. . .  The  storr  is  told  in 
a  mngnlftriy  tonehing  way,  and  we  very 
iiMh  hopeit:may  have  a  large  dronlation. 

LITTLE  AND  BOOD. 

The  Bcko  sayi '  litUe  and  Good  " 
is  a  book  worth  much  more  than  many 
a  larger  and  more  pretentious  Tolome. 
Weil  written,  and  eenTeys  a  tonehiag 
lesson  of  resignation." 

Z.ATB8T  INVBNTTON  IX  PSKS' 
SpMtal  MBtrivaae*  (patontad),  for  Mdlag  larg* 
mtpply  of  lak. 

THE  *'FLYINB 


SCOTCHMAN  PEN." 


**  Inraliuiblo  to  alt  who  kavo  tho  w(.dom  to  um 
tbon."— #»«Mie  OpifiiM.  **  For  rapid  and  amooth 
wn  ting  nothttig  can  beat  ihmo.'^—SngiTUMr.  


6d  ft  la.  par  Box.    At  all  Rtatlonera. 
'  8pacire»n  hn-g,  with  all  th«V1ndB.  >iypoat,la.  Id. 


MAfMVhN   AND   CA.MKKON,  W.   Blair  81., 
KDiNllUKUH.      PRNHAKKbti  TO  Hkb  M«jun^ 
GoTBBHMBirr  OfVICU.  (UalablUhod  1770.) 


THE  CBTSTiL  STOBIES, 

1.  The  Woman  whe  BsTed  Him. 

F.W.Boblaion* 
S.  Heiress  of  OaiUe  BnsselL  •*  Gnuse." 
8.  Besoaed  from  Bome.       Lef ter  Lortoa. 

4.  Daisy  Haroh,  the  Prison  Flower. 

Aathor  of  "  Female  Life  in  Prison.'* 

5.  Aaron's  Harvest.  a  H.  M.  Bridgs. 

6.  His  Highness.  E.  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend. 

Author  of  *'A  Trap  te  Oateh  a  Smibesm." 

8.  Hike  o'  the  Shannon.       Mh.  Lyssght* 

9.  Rath  Bartlett'B  Viotory.  Laura  IL  Lane. 
10.  The  House  in  Bnllion  Gonrt. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Pitman. 
IL  Jem's  Hopes.  Hands  JeanneFrano. 
IS.  Barbe's  Secret  Jean  Middlemass. 

13.  Madge's  Season's.       Mrs.  Msckamess. 

14.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Ooppers.    L  B.  Dobrte. 

15.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  "  Alisen." 

16.  Sir  Vsleatlne's  Viotory.  Bsuna  Marshall. 

17.  A  BraTS  Tonng  Heart.  Laurie  Lanafeldt 
la  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  B.  OsUwell. 
19.  Her  Crooked  Wayf.  8.  Oregg. 

90.  Mariel's  Trials.  Vsrgaret  GrsnL 

91.  A  JUted  Woman.  Mrs.  Lysaght. 
93  Wait  Awhile.  J.Lidermair. 
98.  Two  Masters.  O.  n  Pring.e. 
24.  The  Legaey  of  a  I«dy«  T.  Ftost 
86.  An  Bnllsh  Rose. 

Aathor  of  **  Mrs.  Jsnia^ham'S  ^onmaL" 

96.  The  Oniise  of  **  The  PetreL"  F.M.Holmes 

97.  Two  Yoong  WItss.        Graee  Stebbing. 

98.  Stolen  Away.  **  Sasie?^ 

99.  Haring  Her  Own  Way.  Bdith  O.  Kenyon. 

80.  The  Yioar  of  ATalton.   Betsey  Hanunon. 

81.  How  Ailsa  SaTed  Her  Village.  W.  Sime. 
8a.  Oraee  BsootVs  Good  Fight.  AUee  King. 
88.  At  the  Well.  Mande  Jeanne  Frano. 
84.  The  Measnre  of  His  Sin.  Ber.  J.  B.  Owen. 

86.  She  Woald  be  a  Lady.  B.  J.  Lyssght. 
S6.  Miss  Barton's  Prslndiee.     F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  The  Old  Mtjor.       Henrietta  MarshaU. 

18.  Unohanged  Throogh  Change. 

H.  &  Williams. 
80.  ToUiag,  Beloleing,  Sorrowixig.  'H.  Major. 

40.  Throagh  Thiok  and  Thin.  L.  E.  Dobr^ 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  Dnsky  Wife  .  B.  J.  Lartes. 
49.  In  Dae  Season.  Blsanor  Holmes. 
48.  Anstln's  Fall.  Bmma  Baymoad  Pitman. 

44.  A  Staffordshire  GirL  A.  C.  BelL 

45.  Miser's  Money.  Zsaao  PleydeU. 
64.  Oondrede's  Two  Lorsrs.         C.  Birlsy. 

47.  Oat  of  the  Stomu  B.  J.  Lysaght 

48.  Sown  in  Sorrow.  T.  F.  Southee. 

^Iso  published  in  Volums  Form,  eaeh  Tolmae 
oontUning  tweWe  complete  stories.  Hiuid* 
some  oolonred  piotUM  corer  by  Bdmund 
BTsns.  ls.6d..  Cloth  Foaids,  9s. 

BiORAun  WiLLovoBBT,  97,  iTt  Lam,  B.a 


THE  NEW  BOOK  SEASON. 

AMMad Velume.  ef  Ihe  BMt  Beoki  oflhs 
Pact  If  ew  SauoB  an  Ik  SMiOlm  at 

MUDIE'S   SELECT  LIBRARY 

FA£8H  COPIB8  ADD  BD  a.  Um  dmaad  ImtcmSI 
Book.  orffuanJlatMwSa.  Ihay  an  taModftwattS 


OUINBA  PSB  ANKVM. 


LAWN  AND  OAKBBIO  HAND 
KEBCHIEFS.  Ladies'  Lawn  Tennis  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Lsdiss'  Soft  Cambric,  8s.  6d.  per 
dozJin  NEWB8T  8HADB8  snd  PATTBBKS. 


Ladies'  Fine  Hem-stitohed  CambrleUt  9s.  6d. 
10s.  6d.  per  deaen:  Gentlemen's  Hem- 


sndl 


stitched  Handkerchiefs,  10s.  6d.,  19s.  6d., 
and  16s.  6d.  per  des.;  GenOsmen's  Fine  Hem 
stltchsd  Prints,  and  all  classes  ef  Handker- 
chiefs, Linen  Sheeting,  and  Damask  Table 
Linen.  InHials  and  Monograms  Embroi- 
dered In  finest  work.    Samples  post  free. 

Orders  nrompt  attention.   

W.  J.  BOOHE,  Manufasturer,  BBLFA8T 


aeoowitacalculAtod  on  tho  nlotmum  monlhlf  b  

whan  not  dnnm  below  dtto.  Tho  Bank  nndertakoa  tho 
enatody  of  aacarltloa  of  OaatonMr.,  and  tho  Collaotloa 
ofBUlaef  Bschang«.DlTldoada,andCoopoB&  Annul- 


•dvanoaomadtthafoon.  Lotion  of  Crodit  and  CIronlar 
Motoo  tuned  for  alt  narta  of  tha  world. 

FRANCIS  ^VEySCROrr,  Managt. 


TBI  UBUKK  BUILmnO  BOOBTTl.  ABMUAl.  BBOBim 
BICSBD  rXTB  HlLLUMia 


TTOW  TO  PXntOHASB  A  HOXJ8B 

**  FOR  TWO  OUINMAS  PBR  MONTH,  OB  A 
r  Land  wm  Fivb  SaiLtmoa  na  Moaxa.  with 
iato  B  DBiWilon,  aad  No  Rant  tojDojr.*-Applf 
BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCI^V,  Soath 


PboT  or  Land  wm  Fivb  SaiLtmoa  m  Moaxa 
Inutttdtatoj 

ot  tho  BIR  ,  

•npton  Bulldlnf a,  Chaneory  Lano.  Bond  for  BtB»- 
BBC&  ALVAXAC,  with  full  particulara. 

FRAMCU  RATRNSOBOrr,  ] 


CAMBRICS 


Bamplbs  Ain>  PvioB  Lim  Frbi.  . 

IChildrooi,  1/5  |  Heinstttefaad. 
-•dloa'...t/«  Ladioa    ...  3/11 
icnta*  ...  8/S I  Oenta'  ...  ...  6/9 

pordOMB.    '  perdOBMi. 

Bt  Avpoliii-_^Aa.9v  ^^y- »  V 
menta  to^DnPlf  C T**Tho  Camhrin  of^Rob- 
Qaeen   and!  Ulf  liC  I         and  CloaTcr  havo  a 

^^'HANDKERCHIEFS 

BBUTABT. 


Now  Ready. 


The  First  Volume  of 


Containing  original  contributions  by 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Theodore  Watts,  F.  W.  Robinson,  W.  Sime, 
Phil  Robinson,  Edwin  Whelpton,  Moy  Thomas,  Charles  B.  Pasooe,  Tighe 
Hopkins,  Savile  Clarke,  Alice  King,  Robert  SteggaU,  Re  Henry,  Gf^raoe  Stebbing, 
E.  E.  Green,  Susan  Gregg,  Jean  Middlemas,  Clement  Scott,  Philip  B.  Marston, 
Paul  Benison,  Evelyn  Jerrold,  J.  W.  Sherer,  Gordon  Stables,  C.  Kruger,  H.  V. 
Rees,  J.  M.  Barrie,  C.  S.  Cheltnam,  Mabel  Collins,  Emma  Marshall,  P.  P.  Jephson 
The  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal/' 
The  Author  of  "Grandmother's  Money,*'  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Zn  Baadsome  Cloth  Boards.  Biohly  GHlt,  78. 6d.|  or  with  Oilt  edg^s,  98, 6d. 
Alio  R9a4f,  In4$x  £  Title  Paie  to  Vol.  7.  One  Penny.      Cases  for  Binding  Vol.  /.  Two  Shilllags. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


Vicv  DF  iwmiFAcreiir.  Bristol. 


Try  aiWjj|g|||j^  Caracas 


Silver  Medal,  Health  Exhibition,  1884. 

FRY'S 
COOOA 
EXTRACT 

Cocoa.    A  delicious  Cocoa. 


or  the 

M  a.^aumed  far  lar^f tt^ 
/fij.'d  by  rt^lij^ioua  ^^^-^^^^ 


HanJbi 


^  Perfected 

€OI>LIYEROIL 

*'  Ii  M  nearly     taiteleit  ai  Cod-Llrer  Oil  can  be."*— Lonrpc 
**  1^1  a«  alinniit  the  dcUcary  of  »alad  Otl  "—AnTiiA  Mf^ir*!  iomrmoL 
**  No  nauaemnii  erucmtiona  follow  after  U  15  t-walluA  cU  "—Mimical  Prtst. 
It  can  be  borne  and  digeated  bjr  the  mwt  delicate ;  la  the  »itty  M  mbkn  doc* 
not "  rei'cat  " :  and  for  reasons  the  most « fHcaciou*  kind  in  u»e> 
In  capauled  bottlca  only  at  U  4d..  tt,  fld^     9dn  and  9a.  a.jLO  Kvcktwhiu 

Allen  &  hanburys'  Malt  extract. 

Forma  a  valuable  adjunrt  to  Cod-Liver  Oil,  being  not  only  a  hisbly-oooeea- 
irated  and  nntritioua  food,  btit  a  powerful  aid  to  The  di«e<tion  oi'  all  •tarc'T 
and  farinoceoua  mattcra,  rcnderlnti  them  eacy  of  eas'milationbythtf  imxt  <a- 
feeblcd  Invalid.  It  i«  thus  utUiaed  in  the  manufacture  of  A1.lE\  a 
HAN B (J liY8' Malted  Fariuaccous  Food  tor  luianuu  B^Kh  it  and  tbe  l^>ol 
can  he  obtained  through  ^ny  Chemiat,  The  M>lt,  In  bottlea,  at  U.,  and  3» 60-, 
the  Food,  in  tlni,  at  6a.,  la.  2a,  &§.,  and  IQs. 


Of  all  Chemists 
PBICE  2/6. 


cures 

Toothache,  Neuralgia 
Faceache,  Tic, 


Nervous  and 
Sick  Headache. 


Arm  TsABS  or  Aoowr.-The  Rev.  F.  A.  Vincent,  B.D., 
Uttrtm  of  BlBied,  Trayfurd,  Ac,  writos : Deo.  28,  1884,-1 
f>baI1  be  filad  to  reply,  at  roy  own  ex  ensA,  td  all  enqairies  a**  to 
the  effect  of  the  inveluihle  remedy  Tikhtel.  '  After  taking  two 
iKiitles,  I  derived  bebcflt  I  never  could  have  anticipated,  afti>r 
•offering  miny  years  of  tigony.  I  bad  in  vain  tried  all  Hpeciflca 
known,  as  well  m  co  nsnlting  physicians.  I  hope  this  testimonial, 
|f  it  will  not  reqoite  you,  will  at  least  exhibit  my  gratitude."  , 

**Tiuux.  **  is  a  certain  and  safe  remedy  for  speedily  reliev- 
kw,  and  tanidly  and  certainly  curing  Toothache,  Neuralgia, 
Faceache,  Tic,  Nerrotis  and  hick  Headache.  Price  2/6,  of  Dru|?- 
gists  and  Patent  Mediisine  Tendors  throughout  the  civiliaed 
world.  Manufacturers—  ; 

*  CLABKV,  BLHASTTALB,  BKLL  A  Co.,  YORK. 


'•WHAT  SHAIal.  Z  SBINK?  Th^  Lameets^jn.^ 
**  \\  e  couusei  the  public  to  drink  their  Luae  Jaice,  a  fi^r  more 
wholesome  drink  than  any  form  of  alcohol,  when^er  and  wher- 
ever they  U»t.    ENTUELY  FREE  FKOM  ADULTEaATIO.M. 


Limetta  or  Pai«  Lime- Jaiee  Cordial.  Aromstlo  Clovr,  Stnv- 

berry,  Itusybcrry,  Pineapple,  i^araapar.lia,  Jart^ooello, 
Peppermint,  Qalnlne. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

80UTHALLS  SANITARY  TOWELS 

(PATENTED) 

Art  now  Manu/aeUired  in  two  qualititt—No.  1,  The  Towel  at  hitlurto  told,  St.  per  doun 

.  No.  2,  at  ONE  SHILLINB  per  dozen. 

Providinp  FOB  ORE  PINNY  <  which  U  the  amount  ufmally  expended  in  washing  alone) 

Tht  Towet  iUeCr,  ifith  if  many  heaUhful  adiantngei.  Comfort^  Cltrndinua^  Jmtiteptie  and  Jhtcrhemt 

Sample  Packet  of  One  dozen  Towels,  with  descriptive  Circular,  enntalntng  testtmonl- 
alt  from  Medical  Men,  Profesfiinnal  Nurses,  Ac,  by  Parcels  Poet,  for  1/8  or  %/9;  Six 
Packets,  6/6,  and  1'2/G  ;  from  the  PatpMtoes  and  Sole  Manutactnrers, 

SOUTHALL,  BRO-i.  &  BAftCIiAY,  BiriniDgiiam. 

Wbolesale  Atronts— SHAEP,  PBERIN.  &  CO.,  London. 

PATENTED'  ~  lUPPLIBD  BY  LADIKS'  AND  CUILDKKK's  0UTFiTT£R8  THft  UOHODT  TF«  WOUiO 

For  Protection  against  nieless  and  injurious  imitations,  eacli  Packet  now  bears  the  Signature  of  the  Patentee!. 
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A  MONEY  GRUBBEPw. 

BY  ANNETTE  CAXTHEOP, 


"  A  BE  you  at  home,  Gerty  P  "  said  a  brisk  voice 
i\  with  an  unmistakablti  American  accent, 
as  a  bright-eyed,  fair  haired,  elegantly  dressed 
girl  put  her  head,  one  January  afternoon,  into  a 
private  salon  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hotel 
Costanzi,  Home. 

The  room  was  square  and  lofly,  with  a  stone 
floors-carpeted  to  suit  the  British  taste— and  with 
a  painted  ceilinff,  whereon  cupids  besported  them- 
selves among  clouds,  and  true  lovers*  knots,  and 
unmeaning  decorative  flourishes.  For  furniture, 
there  was  a  round  centre  table,  a  cabinet,  a 
cumbrous  sofa,  and  half-a-dozen  more  or  leas  com- 
fortable chairs. 

A  young  ladv,  seated  near  a  porcelain  stove, 
laid  down  a  book  which  was  in  her  hand,  and  rose 
8lowly---perhap8  a  little  reluctantly — to  receive 
her  visitor.  But  she  had  barely  time  to  answer 
the  somewhat  superfluous  question  before  the  first 
speaker  rattled  on : 

"  I  am  real  glad  to  find  you  in  and  alone.  There 
is  time  enough  for  a  good  chat  before  starting  for 
the  Pincio — ^you  are  going  to  hear  the  band  on  the 
Pincio,  I  suppose  P— and  I  am  just  dying  to  talk 
over  this  engagement  of  Maurice  Chetwynd*8. 
You  are  the  very  person  to  tell  me  all  about  it." 

No  shade  of  reciprocal  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
of  rescuing  a  friend  by  dint  of  conversational  art 
^om  a  premature  grave  crossed  the  hostess's  face. 
But  she  drew  forward  a  chair  and  motioned  to 
her  companion  to  occupy  it. 

**You  know,  I  guess,  all  that  there  is  to  tell 
about  Maurice."  she  answered  coldly.  "  He  has 
just  engaged  himself  to  a  Miss  Ella  Sedgeley,  an 
English  girl,  who  is  staying  in  Rome." 

The  visitor  sat  down,  laid  aside  muff  and  gloves. 


took  ofi"  a  hat  which  a  Parisian  milliner  had  pro- 
nounced ravissant,  passed  an  admonitory  hand 
over  certain  rebellions  curls  falling  over  her  fore- 
head, and  thrust  out  a  dainty  little  foot  to  the 
Btove. 

"  Yes ;  we  heard  that  much  when  we  returned 
last  night  from  Florence.  There  are  some  Ameri- 
cans in  our  hotel  who  knew  Maurice  in  Nevy  York, 
and  they  are  boiling  over  with  the  news  of  his 
engagement.  This  Miss  Sedgeley,  according  to 
their  account,  is  the  daughter  of  an  English  lord, 
but  they  have  never  seen  her,  and  they  couldn't 
even  tell  me  whether  she  is  pretty  or  how  she 
wears  her  hair.  *  Well,'  I  said  to  them, '  Maurice 
is  going  round  in  Europe  with  the  Wintersets, 
and  I  know  Gerty  VVinterset  well.  I'll  call  on 
her  to-morrow  and  make  inquiries  right  away.* 
And  here  I  am,"  the  girl  added,  asserting-  a  fairly 
self-evident  fact.  "I  haven't,"  she  went  on, 
holding  up  a  hand  to  screen  her  face  from  the 
glow  of  the  stove,  **  spoken  more  than  two  words 
to  Maurice  Chetwjnd  in  all  my  life,  but  I  have 
always  thought  him  one  of  the  most  interesting 
men  in  all  New  York.  Do  tell  me  all  about  Miss 
Sedgeley,  Gerty." 

Gerty — we  beg  her  pardon,  Miss  Gertrude 
Winterset — did  not  at  once  respond  tp  the  com- 
prehensive request.  "I  haven't  much  to  tell,' 
she  said  at  last,  a  little  sharply,  "  Miss  Sedgeley 
is  daughter  of  Lord  Lockhurst,  aiid  is  staying  at 
the  Angleterro  with  her  father.  Her  mother  and 
brother  are  to  join  her  from  Naples  soon.  She  is 
fair  and  slight,  and  rather  colourless ;  her  manners 
are  quiet  and  formal,  and  she  speaks  with  the 
Enghsh  intonation.  1  should  call  her  very  limited 
in  her  ideas — very  English,  and  very  limited." 

Gertrude  Winterset  was  a  typical  American  girl, 
quick  witted,  self-reliant,  and  wonderfully  pretty. 
She  had  a  glorious  mass  of  red-brown  hair  which 
she  arranged  in  a  thick  coil  on  the  top  of  her 
head ;  her  large  dark  eyes  were  full  of  animation ; 
and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  the  smallest 
fault  with  her  nose  or  mouth  or  dimpled  chiiu 
Resolution  and  energy  had  marked  ever^  feature 
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"You  will  be  true  to  meP'*  he  criecL 
will  not  let  them  change  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  1  will  be  true.  Why,  Maurice  " — 
with  a  soft  little  laugh  celebrating  the  detection 
of  an  absurdity  on  the  part  of  her  companion — 
"  who  should  change  me  ?  " 

•'Holloa  Ella  I  "  calljni  a  merry  voice. 

An  Englishman  appeared  on  the  balcony — a 
youn^  handsome  fellow,  with  a  well-built  figure,  a 
vivacious  face,  fair  curling  hair,  and  a  pair  of 
laughing  blue  eyes. 

•*  George,  dear !  You  here !  "  cried  Ella,  in  a 
delighted  voice,  holdinj?  out  both  her  hands. 

"As  large  as  life.  How  are  you,  dearP  '*  The 
Tonng  man  stooped  and  kissed  her.  "This  is 
Mr.  Chetwynd,  I  suppose,"  he  went  on,  turning 
to  her  companion  with  a  genial  smile. 

The  two  men  shook  hands. 

"Where  do  you  8j)ring  from,  George  P"  asked 
Ella,  looking  admiringly  and  lovingly  into  the 
new  comer's  bright  face. 

"From  the  Angleterre;  we  arrived  there  an 
hour  ago.  The  mother  is  tired,  and  is  resting  at 
the  hotel,  but  I  heard  where  you  and  the  governor 
were,  and  Woodrough  and  I  came  on  to  join  you. 
By  the  way,  we  picked  up  Sir  Philip  Woodrough 
in  Naples,  and  brought  him  to  Rome  with  us.  He 
is  here." 

"  Sir  Philip  Woodrough  in  Naples !  I  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  coming  out  to  Italy.  He  didn't 
tell  us  BO  when  wo  saw  him  last  at  Lockhurst." 
The  expression  on  the  speaker's  face  seemed  to 
denote  that  the  news  was  the  reverse  of  pleasing 
to  her. 

Ella  and  her  two  companions  left  the  balcony 
and  reappeared  in  the  crowded  rooms.  Alice 
Fairbanks,  who  happened  to  be  then  speaking  to 
Gerty  Winterset,  observed  their  entrance. 

"  That's  Mr.  Sedgeley,"  she  said,  looking  across 
the  room  towards  George.  heard  him  an- 
nounced ;  he  came  with  a  Sir  Philip  Somebody. 
And,  do  you  know,  Gerty,  I  don't  a  bit  believe 
that  Miss  Sedgeley  will  ever  play  Maurice  false. 
She  looks  as  g^od  as  gold." 
^  Gerty  smiled  rather  an  irrit  ating  smile,  sugges- 
tive of  complacent  belief  in  the  superior  quality  of 
her  powers  of  penetration. 

Miss  Winterset's  prophecy  was  nearer  fulfil- 
ment than  she  herself  had  dreamed.  Only  three 
days  after  the  reception  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy, Chetwynd  received  from  Lord  Lockhurst 
a  letter  which  gave  the  death  blow  to  his  dearest 
hopes.   His  lordship,  in  roundabout  but  intelli- 

gible  phraseology,  demanded  the  dissolution  of 
is  daughter's  engagement.  This  demand,  fol- 
lowing so  closely  on  his  acceptance  of  Chetwynd 
as  a  suitor,  naturally  requii'ed  explanation  and 
apology.  Lord  Lockhurst  deigned  to  assure 
Gnetwynd  of  his  high  personal  consideration.  It 
was,  he  intimated,  the  misfortune,  rather  than 
the  fault,  of  the  Sedgeleys,  that,  on  account  of 
their  deplorable  poverty,  an  alliance  between  them- 
selves and  the  Ghetwynds  was  impossible.  Blinded 
by  his  daughter's  "  very  natural "  wishes,  he  had 
not  at  first  recognised  the  impossibility;  he 
deeply  regretted  tnat  he  had  been  the  means  of 
strengthening  hopes  which  could  never  be  realised. 
Truer  discernment  had  come  to  him  now.  He 
had  at  length  faithfully  set  before  his  daughter 
the  fact  of  her  entire  lack  of  fortune,  and  she  was 
determined  not  to  impose  upon  Chetwynd  by 


continued  encouragement  of  his  flattering  ad- 
dresses. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  regret  that  she 
cancelled  her  engagement,  and  she  entertained 
the  sincerest  wishes  for  his  happiness  in  life 
Under  the  circumstances,  she  had  engai^^  her- 
self to  Sir  Philip  Woodrough,  who  had  done  her 
the  honour  to  make  proposals  for  her  hand. 

When  he  received  the  letter,  Chetwynd  wu 
seated  in  the  salon,  which  he  shared  with  the 
Wintersets,  in  the  Hotel  Costanzi.  It  was  earlj 
morning.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winterset  with  the  zeal 
of  true  Protestant  tourists  in  Rome,  had  gone  off 
betimes  to  the  church  of  Sta,  Agnene  fucri  h 
mure,  where  the  annual  ceremony  of  blessing  two 
lambs,  whose  wool  would  afterwards  be  used  for 
the  pallium  of  the  Pope,  was  that  day — ^the  21st 
of  January — to  take  place.  Gerty  had  "  concluded  " 
not  to  attend  the  service,  but  to  remain  in  the 
hotel ;  she  sat  knitting  a  sock,  with  fast  flyins? 
needles,  near  the  stove;  and  Chetwynd,  a  still 
unemptied  coffee  cup  by  his  side,  had  been  read- 
ing to  her  scraps  from  a  Nenc  York  Herald^  before 
setting  off  to  pay  his  daily  morning  ^dsit  to  the 
Angleterre.  He  had  not  seen  Ella  on  the  pre- 
^*ious  day ;  the  Lockhursts  and  their  guest.  Sir 
Philip  Woodrough  had  started  early  tor  Tivoli, 
and  had  not  returned  till  late  at  night ;  Chetwyiid« 
somewhat  to  his  chagrin,  had  received  no  invita- 
tion to  join  the  excursion. 

The  letter  fell  from  the  reader's  hand.  Qerty, 
turning  her  eyes  towards  Chetwjmd,  saw  an 
ashen  shade  come  over  his  face.  But  he  sat  quite 
silent,  passing  his  hand,  in  dazed  fashion,  over 
his  eyes. 

"  Have  you  bad  news,  Maurice  ?  "  Gerty  ven- 
tured to  ask ;  she  received  no  reply. 

Engaged !  Engaged  to  Sir  Philip  Woodroagh ! 
Chetwynd  was  turning  the  words  over  and  over 
in  his  mind,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  grasp  their 
meaning. 

A  more  contemptible  effusion  than  Lord  Lock- 
hurst's  letter,  with  its  weak  attempt  to  conceal 
baseness  under  the  cover  of  counterfeit  courtesy, 
Chetwynd  had  never  read.  Some  strong  influence 
must  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Uie  writer, 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  had  apparently 
deserved,  the  character  of  a  straightforward  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  But  it  was  not  on  Lord  Lock- 
hurst and  his  amenability  to  influence,  but  on 
Ella,  that  Chetwynd  endeavoured  to  concentrate 
his  bewildered  thoughts.  Was  Ella  false  to  him  ? 
false,  and  mercenary,  and  indelicate  P  Could  it  be 
that  she  had  sold  her  hand,  already  promised 
to  himself,  to  a  higher  bidder?  He  recalled 
the  earnest  look  in  her  sweet  eves,  when,  only 
three  short  evenings  ago,  she  had  hiughed  to  seom 
his  momentary  doubt  of  her  constancy.  He  would 
go  to  his  darling,  and  demand  an  interview ;  he 
would  not  believe  in  her  perfidy  till  he  heard  its 
confirmation  from  her  own  lips. 

As  Chetwynd  passed  out  of  the  hoteL  into  the 
sunlight,  the  sudden  glare  seemed  to  stnpify  him. 
Gerty,  watching  from  an  open  window,  saw  him 
stagger  as  he  walked,  like  a  man  stunned  by  an 
unexpected  blow.  He  met  an  acquaintance,  and 
forgot  to  make  any  sign  of  recognition,  then, 
struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  ran  after  and  accosted 
him.  The  acquaintance  was  an  English  resident 
in  Rome,  an  authority  on  Anglo-Boman  gossip. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  didn't  know  yon  for  the 
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moment/'  said  Gbetwynd.  He  began  a  conversa- 
tion, on  indifferent  topics,  and,  presently,  taking 
the  Englishman  by  the  button  hole,  asked,  in  a 
tone  of  affected  carelessness,  **  By-the-by,  can  you 
tell  me — you  who  know  everyone — anything  of 
Sir  Philip  Woodrongh,  who  is  now  at  the 
Angleterre  ?  " 

"  Woodrongh  P — to  be  sure.  What  do  you  want 
to  hear  about  himP  I  know  him  as  well  as  I 
know" — looking  around  for  a  simile — "the  Church 
of  Santa  Snsanna  over  there— and  better.  He 
belongs  to  the  Warwickshire  Woodroughs,  is  a 
baronet>  and  a  very  lucky  fellow  into  the  bargain. 
Why" — pausing  between  each  adjective — "he  is 
young,  good-looking,  and  beastly  rich.*' 

Beastly  rich !  Miss  Winterset  had  been  accu- 
rate in  her  quotation  of  English  slang. 

With  tho  exchange  of  a  few  civilities,  the  two 
acquaintances  parted. 

Half-an-hour  later,  afler  a  colloquy,  in  which 
the  American  gave  full  expression  to  his  indigna- 
tion, and  in  which  his  lordship  bore  an  embar- 
rassed, self-condemnatory  part — Chetwynd  was 
standing  alone  with  Ella  in  the  Lockhurst's  sitting- 
room  in  the  Hotel  d' Angleterre.  It  was  a  cheerful 
little  room,  and,  spite  of  stone  floor,  painted  ceil- 
ing and  porcelain  stove,  had  been  invested  with  an 
altLost  English  character  by  its  English  occupants. 
With  that  common  and  strange  tendency  which 
the  mind  has,  in  times  of  deepest  sorrow,  to  be 
most  acutely  conscious  of  trifles,  Chetwynd  ob- 
served more  narrowly  than  he  had  ever  observed 
before,  familiar  objects  in  the  familiar  room — the 
English  newspapers  and  magazines,  the  English 
photographs  and  flower  vases,  and  workbasket  and 
afternoon  tea  equipage.  Ella  stood  before  him, 
pale  and  heavy-eyed,  but  perfectly  composed ;  not 
a  trace  of  the*  shamefacedness  which  had  charac- 
terised her  father  was  visible  in  herself.  Some- 
how, as  Chetwynd  looked  at  her,  the  heat  of  his 
indignation  cooled ;  heavy  on  his  heart  sank  the 
conviction  that,  when  the  present  interview  was 
over,  he  should  never,  in  this  world,  see  his  love 
again. 

"Have  I  deserved  this  treatment  at  your 
hands  P  "  he  asked  in  a  broken  voice. 

Ella  looked  at  him  steadily.  *'  No,"  she  an- 
swered. "You  have  deserved  nothing  at  my 
hands  but  love  and  faith." 

"  And  yet  you  break  with  me  utterly  ?  " 

**  Yes,  the  girl  said  faintly ;  "I  must  break 
with  you  utterly." 

"  Because  a  richer  man  than  I  has  asked  you 
to  be  his  wife?  " 

Ella  flinched;  her  lips  trembled.  But  she 
received  the  question  without  verbal  protest — in 
absolute  silence. 

Chetwynd  was  standing  near  a  French  window, 
overlooking  the  street.  To  this  day  he  can  recall 
the  pasBers-by — a  Franciscan  monk,  an  artist's 
model,  a  priest,  some  peasants  and  middle- class 
Bomans,  and  a  little  company  of  German  students 
from  the  Fropasanda  College.  He  saw  them  all 
half-unconsciousTy,  as  a  man  sees  objects  in  a  dream. 
But  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  scene 
comes  back  to  him  sometimes ;  he  sees  the  sun 
shining  gaily  upon  the  Roman  street — the  Bocca 
di  Leooe — touching  with  gold  the  brown  habit  of 
the  monk  q.nd  flaring  down  on  the  red  cassocks  of 
the  German  students. 

At  length  Chetwynd  turned  to  Ella. 


"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  P  "  he  asked 
suddenly.  "  I  say  nothing  of  myself,  or  of  the 
solitary  future  to  which  you  doom  me.  But  do 
you  know  that  society — even  your  own  English 
society — will  cry  *  Shame ! '  on  conduct  so  openly 
and  oDviously  mercenary  as  this  of  yours  P  " 

"Yes,  I  know,*'  the  girl  replied  sadly.  "But 
that  has  not  troubled  mcT-not  the  most  I  can 
bear  all  that.  I  have" — after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  nervously  folded  and  unfolded  her 
hands—"  been  troubled  most  of  all  by  the  thought 
of  you,  Maurice." 

At  the  sound  of  his  Christian  name  softly 
spoken,  Chetwynd  made  an  involuntary  movement 
towards  the  speaker.  Ella  went  on,  hurrying  over 
her  words  now  as  though  she  feared  that  with 
delay  her  utterance  might  prove  impossible.  "  I 
know  that  you  are  sorry  about — this — this— change 
in  our  prospects.  You  will  be  very  sorry  just 
at  first.  Bat  in  time  I  hope  " — the  brave  voice 
trembled — "  that  you  will  forget  me  and  be 

**  Ella,"  Chetwynd  had  drawn  very  near  the 
girl,  "  why  have  you  been  so  readily  influenced 
against  your  better  self  ?  I  know,  I  am  sure,  that 
you  are  not  acting  of  your  own  free  will.  A 
hundred  times  you  have  told  me  that  you  cared 
nothing  for  money,  that  you  could  be  happy  in  the 
unpretending  home  which  it  was  in  my  power  to 
offer  you.  How  often  I  have  dreamed  of  that 
home  away  in  the  New  World!  Child,"  the 
passion  in  the  pleading  voice  thrilled  the  listening 
girl,  "  why  will  you  wreck  my  happiness  and  your 
own  ?    Be  true  to  your  own  heart — to—" 

Ella  broke  away  with  a  cry  as  of  physical  pain, 
"  Oh,  leave  me,"  she  implored.  "  You  mistake 
altogether.  No  one  has  unduly  influenced  me. 
My  engagement  to  Sir  Philip  Woodrongh  is — is — 
a  matter  of  my  own  free  wilt." 

There  was  silence. 

"  I  cannot  ask  you  to  think  of  me  at  my  best," 
Ella  went  on  presently.  "  I  know  that  when  you 
remember  me  you  can  only  do  so  with  scorn  as  the 

most  fickle,  the  most  self-seeking  of  "  Her 

voice  died  away. 

Chetwynd  scanned  her  face  intently,  scanned 
it,  as  he  knew,  for  the  last  time.  You  hoped 
that  I  should  forget  you,"  he  said.  "  I  will  try. 
It  will  be  hard  work,  but  I  will  try.  I  have  loved 
you  very  dearly ;  no  man  will  ever  love  you  more 
dearly.  This  evening  I  shall  leave  Rome ;  I  will 
return  without  delay  to  America.  We  shall  never 
— meet  again." 

Without  a  touch  of  her  hand,  without  a  word 
of  farewell,  as  without  a  word  of  reproach,  Chet- 
wynd passed  out  of  the  room  and  was  gone. 

Ella  heard  the  door  close  behind  him,  heard  his 
footsteps  echo  down  the  stairs.  Then  her  enforced 
composure  gave  way ;  her  head  fell  on  her  hands ; 
her  tears  came  like  rain.  "Never  meet  again! 
Never  meet  again ! "  she  sobbed.  "Oh,  how  shall 
I  bear  it!  Maurice,  come  back  to  me— Maurice, 
my  love  I " 


n. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  day  wheik 
Maurice  Chetwynd  parted  from  Ella  in  Rome. 

It  was  a  lovely  June  evening.  At  Lockhurst 
long  shadows  were  creeping  across  the  lawns; 
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a  certain  inrsteiy  and  poetxr  were  lent  to  the 
house — a  well  preserved  old  Elizabethan  strncture 
—by  the  soft,  golden,  everchanging,  evening  light. 

Within  the  house  was  a  strange  hnsh.  No 
sound  of  voices  was  heard;  servants,  passing 
hither  and  thither  on  accustomed  errands,  moved 
with  stealthy  treads. 

In  an  upper  room  overlooking  a  lawn  sloping 
down  to  a  pond  overshadowed  by  chestnuts,  a 
yeung  man,  the  heir  of  the  house,  our  acquaint- 
ance, George  Sedgeley,  lay  dying.  His  handsome 
face  was  worn  and  wasted ;  all  uie  merriment  had 
gone  out  of  his  blue  eyes  which  gazed  wistfully 
through  the  window  at  the  stirring  of  the  chestnut 
branches  in  the  breeze. 

"  Ella,"  he  called,  in  a  weak  voice. 

In  a  moment  a  cool  hand  was  laid  on  his,  and  a 
gentle  face  bent  over  him. 

"  What  is  it»  dear  P" 

Time  had  wrought  little  outward  change  oh 
Ella  Woodrough  since  we  knew  her  as  Ella 
Sedgeley  in  Borne.  It  was  only  after  narrow 
scrutiny  of  her  sweet  face  that  one  observed,  or 
fancied  that  one  observed,  in  the  set  lips  and  soft 
grey  eyes  tokens  of  a  newly  acquired,  or  newly 
developed,  power  of  self-repression. 

"  I  was  dreaming  just  now,"  went  on  the  un- 
steady voice,  "  that  you  and  I  were  children  again 
here  at  Lockhurst.  I  was  rowingyou  upon  the  pond. 
It  was  spring ;  the  birds  sang  in  the  trees,  and 
the  sun  shone  upon  the  water.  Your  hands  were 
full  of  chestnut  blossoms ;  you  laughed,  and  we 
sang  together  scraps  of  our  old  songs.  All  at 
once — I  don't  know  how — the  boat  capsized ;  we 
were  both  in  the  water.  Then,  suddenly,  the 
sun  went  down;  it  was  dark  as  night — pitch 
dark,  and  cold,  and  silent— silent  as  death. 
And  " 

"It was  only  a  dream,  dear,"  said  Ella,  in  a 
caressing  voice,  such  as  might  be  employed  to 
soothe  an  ailing  child. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  dream.  But  since  I  awoke  I 
cannot  rest.  I  have  been  constantly  thinking  of 
you,  Ella.  You  have  been  the  best  of  sisters  to 
me  always." 

And  you  have  been  the  dearest  of  brothers." 

George  shook  his  head  in  token  of  dissent.  A 
dejected  look  was  in  the  eyes,  which  turned  from 
Ella  as  if  in  shame,  and  glanced  again  towards 
the  outdoor  scene. 

"Mv  mind  dwells,"  he  said  mournfully,  "on 
the  old  time  in  Bome,  when  I  was  the  means  of 
separating  you  and  Maurice  Chetwynd." 

A  quick  change  passed  over  Ella's  face. 

"  Hush,  George,'^  she  said  hastily.  "  That  time 
is  all  over  and  done  with  now." 

The  means  of  separating  you  and  Maurice 
Chetwynd  I 

Easy-going,  impulsive,  the  possessor  of  expen- 
sive tastes,  and  of  inadequate  means  for  tneir 
gratification,  young  Sedgelejr  had  passed  his 
college  dayft  in  ever-increasing  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment. But  when,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
Continental  travel — during  which  he  had,  in  the 
company  of  a  friend.  Sir  Philip  Woodrough,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  notorious  gaming-teble — 
he  joined  his  father^  and  sister  in  Bome,  the 
sh  adow  of  a  disgrace  far  deeper  than  that  in- 
curred by  debt  had  fallen  upon  him.  A  certain 
cheque,  which  had  been  signed  in  Sir  Philip 
Woodrough's  name,  for  a  large  amount,  and  for 


wiiich  payment  had  been  obtained,  wag  discovered 
to  be  a  forgery ;  a  chain  of  circumstances  pointed 
to  George  Sedgeley  as  the  forger.  Sir  Philip 
communicated  his  snspicion  to  Lord  Lockbnnt, 
and  threatened  exposure.  Only  on  one  condition 
would  he  consent  to  withdraw  the  threat;  the 
condition  was  that  Ella  Sedgeley,  to  whom  he 
had  long  paid  addresses,  but  who  had  hitherto 
rejected  them,  should  consent  to  become  his  ^e. 
In  this  strait.  Lord  Lockhurst  appealed  to  his 
daughter  to  save  her  family  from  open  disgrace; 
and  he  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  Of  the  cost  of 
compliance  Ella  said  nothing.  Whatever  blame 
might  attach  to  the  **  artificial "  English  mode  of 
education,  of  which  Miss  Gertrude  Winterset 
thought  slightingly,  it  had  at  least  taught  one 
recinient  the  art  of  dignified  self-control.  To 
shield  her  brother's  good  name,  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  an  old,  esteemed  familV,  Ella  con- 
sented to  forego  the  best  happiness  of  her  life,  and 
she  did  so  without  comment  on  the  greatness  of 
the  sacrifice.  She  recognized  all  that  the  sacrifice 
involved.  She  knew  that  she  must  not  only  lose 
Maurice,  but — a  harder  matter  still — ^that  she 
must  forfeit  his  esteem.  In  his  eyes,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  all  for  whose  good  opinion  she  cared,  she 
must  appear  despicably  false  and  mercenaTT. 
Knowing  all  the  weight  of  her  burden,  she  took 
it  up  bravely.  Years  had  passed  on,  and  her 
courage  had  not  failed.  Verjr  simply  and  grace- 
fully she  held  her  place  in  society  as  ijady  Wood- 
rough,  and  at  home  she  set  herself,  casting  old 
memories  behind  her,  to  the  worthy  fulfilment  ot 
her  daily  duties.  The  poetry,  as  she  sometimes 
told  herself,  had  gone  out  of  her  life  when  the 
Roman  idyll  reached  its  latest  stanza;  but  to  the 
unpromising  material  of  a  prosaic  existence  she 
was  quietly,  unobtrusively  giving  heroic  shape 
The  heroism  was  all  the  truer  lor  its  complete 
unconsciousness. 

With  the  news  of  George's  iUness,  Ella's  pas- 
sionate love  for  her  brother — a  love  which  nad 
narrowly  survived  a  serious  shock — came  back  in 
all  its  intensity.  If  she  thought  at  all  of  the 
injury  which  he  had  done  her,  she  attributed  it  to 
weakness  of  character  rather  than  deliberate 
wickedness,  and  she  forgave  it  unreservedly. 
She  recalled  the  dear  old  childish  days  vhen 
George  had  been  her  hero.  How  happy  ^ 
that  unforgotten  time — ^how  bright  with  the  light 
of  innocence  and  love ! 

"The  time  in  Rome  is  all  over  and  done  with," 
Ella  had  said  in  her  re-assuring  voice. 

**  No ;  it  is  not  all  over ;  the  consequences 
remain.  I  have  " — with  a  long  sigh — "  mined  the 
happiness  of  a  life." 

Ella  paused  a  moment.  The  subject  was  a 
painful  one  to  her,  but  she  would  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  shrink  from  its  discussion. 

*'  I  have  good  news  for  you,"  she  said  softlT. 

'the  news  has  made  me  very  glad,  for  I  feared 
once  what — ^what — you  fear  now.  Only  last  week 
I  heard  that-;-that— Mr.  Chetwynd  "—the  speaker 
hesitated  a  little  over  a  name  which  she  had  not 
audibly  pronounced  for  five  years— "had  heen 
lately  married  to  an  American  lady,  a  Miss  Ger- 
trude Winterset.  I  knew  Miss  Winterset  m 
Bome ;  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  is 
really  attached  to  Mr.  Chetwynd,  that  she  wiU 
make  him  an  excellent  wife,  and  that  a  happ^ 
future  is  in  store  for  him.   So  you  see,  dear, 
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taking  George's  hand  tenderly  in  hers,  ''yonr  self- 
reproaches  were  gronndless;  yon  have  not  rained 
the  happiness  of  a  life." 

Greor^  looked  at  his  sister  with  wide-open, 
wondering  eyes. 

"  It  wasn't  of  Chetvyynd  that  I  was  thinking." 
he  said  bluntly.  Ella's  self-forgetfulness  filled 
him  with  remorsefnl  reference.  It  seemed  strange 
to  him  that  she  should  find  her  strongest  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  tiiat  her  lover  had  lived  down 
his  afiTection  for  ner.  George  had  never  been  an 
extensive  reader  of  the  poets,  or  he  might  have 
remembered  lines  in  tnat  noblest,  surely,  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets — 

 for  I  love  you  so, 

That  I;  in  your  sweet  tbonghta  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  yon  woe. 

**T  was  remembering  your  own  life  and  the 
sorrow  I  brought  into  it,  he  said  sadly. 

The  blood  mounted  ipto  Ella's  pale  face.  To 
the  loyal  little  soul  acceptance  of  pity  for  her  lot 
seemed  like  treachexj  to  her  husband. 

•*  You  must  not  gneve  on  my  account,"  she  said 
stoutly.  "  Philip  is  very  kind  to  me  always.  I  have 
no  cause  for  complaint." 

There  was  silence.  Darkness  had  fallen.  A 
servant  appeared  with  lights.  ^  Curtains  were 
drawn  and  windows  closed.  Night  came  on — ^a 
short,  fragrant  summer  night — the  last  night  of 
George  Sedgeley*s  life. 

Just  before  dawn,  a  sudden  change  took  place 
in  the  sick  man's  condition.  The  household  was 
hastily  summoned;  a  littJe  company  gathered 
round  the  sick-bed. 

But  the  dying  man  seemed  conscious  of  only 
one  presence — ^that  of  Ella.  His  eyes  turned 
wistfully  to  hers ;  he  tried  to  reach  her  hand ;  his 
lips  moved  feebly.  She  bent  her  head  down  to  his ; 
a  speechless  awe  was  on  her  face. 

•*  You  "  the  voice  came  in  thick  gasps—"  for- 
give me,  Ella  P" 

With  all  my  heart." 

A  solemn  stillness  pervaded  the  room.  Only 
the  slow  ticking  of  a  clock  was  heard,  as  the 
minutes  passed  on,  and  as  the  cold  grey  light  of 
morning  poured  in  through  the  window.  Ella 
bent  still  lower ;  her  lips  were  close  to  the  dying 
man's  ear. 

"Can  you  remember — will  you  repeat— some 
words  of  prayer  P  "  she  said. 

Yes,  ho  can  remember.  In  fancy,  he  is  trans- 
ported to  a  grey  old  country  church.  It  is  a  drowsy 
summer  afternoon.  The  great  west  door  is  open ; 
the  sunlight  lies  bright  on  the  worn  stone  pave- 
ment. He  is  a  boy  again,  seated  with  Ella  in  a 
roomy  square  chancel  pew.  He  sees  the  high 
pews,  with  their  moth  eaten  faded  f^reen  cushions, 
sees  the  tall  pulpit  and  the  reading  desk,  and 
the  cracked  stained  tablets  on  the  walls,  sees  the 
choir  and  the  school  children^  and  the  rustic  con- 
gregation. The  clergyman,  standing  at  the  read- 
ing desk,  reads  a  story  of  far  off  days,  in  old 
Jerusalem — a  story  of  two  men  who  went  into 
the  Temple  to  prav,  and  of  one  who  returned  to 
his  home  "justified  rather  than  the  other." 

The  lesson  is  over;  the  music  of  the  Nunc 
Bimittis  fills  the  church.  But  above  the  notes  of 
the  organ,  above  the  singing  voices,  these  words 
echo  in  George  Sedgeley's  ear :  **  I  tell  you  that 
this  man  went  down  to  his  house  instified  rather 
than  the  otiier— justified  rather  tlian  the  other." 


He  folds  his  hftnds  in  the  old  childish  sign  of 
prayer;  he  raises  his  eyes.  The  scene  in  the 
church  fades ;  he  is  a  child  still ;.  it  is  night,  and 
he  is  very  wearv.  "  Shall  I  say  my  prayers  now, 
mother  P  "  he  asKS  faintly. 

It  was  Ella's  voice  that  answered,  "  Yes."  With 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  full  consciousness  of  his 
surroundings  came  like  a  flash  to  the  dying  man. 
With  the  publican's  ciy — ^the  cry  of  him  who 
went  from  the  Temple  "justified" — upon  his 
lips,  with  a  sudden  light  breaking  over  his  face, 
George  Sedgeley  passed  away. 

"The  English,"  said  Gerty  Chetwynd  one  day, 
to  an  acquaintance,  a  rare  individual  enough,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  an  untravelled  and  scantily 
read  American,  "  are  a  nation  of  money  grubbers. 
Their  noble  families  profess  to  despise  riches,  and 
to  look  down  upon  our  '  aristocracy  of  dollars,' 
but  the  pursuit  of  money  is,  in  reality,  the'  one 
aim  of  all  their  lives."  Mrs.  Chetyrynd  had  fallen, 
spite  of  the  keenness  of  her  wits,  into  the  too 
common  error  of  imputing  to  a  whole  community 
a  fault  which  she  had  discovered— or  fancied  that 
she  had  discovered — ^in  an  individual;  her  auditor 
who,  notwithstanding  his  lack  of  experience  and 
of  book  learning,  possessed  the  "  cuteness  "  of  his 
nation,  received  the  obviouslv  too  sweeping  state- 
ment with  a  secret  feelin?  of  superior  enlighten- 
ment. The  typical  individual  in  Mrs.  Chetwynd's 
mind  was,  neealess  to  say,  Ella  Woodrough.  Ella 
would  have  heard  the  imputation  without  resent- 
ment—certainly without  any  attempt  at  self- 
defence.  George's  name  is  free  from  dishonour ; 
she  finds  happiness  in  the  thought  that  that  free- 
dom is  the  fruit  of  her  own  willingness  to  accept 
unmerited  blame.  She  can  bear  misrepresenta- 
tion cheerfully,  as  she  has  borne  loss  of  friends 
and  of  love,  courageously  for  George's  sake. 
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BT  C0T7U0N  KEKKABAK. 

IN  the  streets  of  the  city  amid  the  throng. 
Lazily  lounging  I  lingered  long. 
With  a  rattling,  clatt'ring,  jingling  din 
The  waves  of  traffic  came  rolling  iu ; 
Carriage  and  cab,  trolley  and  van, 
Gallopms  horse,  and  hurrying  inan. 
Came  and  vanished  with  busy  air, 
I  was  the  only  loit'rer  there. 

Idly  turning  my  fancies  o'er. 

Passing  a  church,  the  pondVous  door 

Backward  swung  a  moment  or  more ; 

And  there  fell  on  mine  ear,  like  a  thankful  sigh, 

A  solemn  Amen,  then  the  organ's  roll. 

And  the  song  of  praise  like  a  ransom'd  soul 

Upward  soared  to  the  far-off  sky. 

The  door  was  shut,  and  I  passed  elsewhere, 

Passed  through  the  hustling,  bustling  throng 

But  still  in  mv  heart  I  was  present  there, 

And  knelt  witn  the  worshippers  bowed  in  prayer ; 

And  that  grand  Amen,  and  the  organ's  song 

Bang  in  mine  ears  as  I  moved  along. 

And  inusing  thus,  I  said  in  my  mind : 

There  are  two  worlds  round  us,  but  we  are  blind 

Always  to  one.   In  the  gaudy  day 

The  stars  and  their  glory  seem  passed  away. 
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They  dall  and  dim  in  the  dawning  drear. 
With  the  thoughts  thej  woke,  and  the  longings 
high. 

And  God  draws  hack,  and  the  world  draws  near. 

And  we  grasp  and  grope  'neath  a  starless  sky. 

Bat  when  the  sun  in  tne  west  is  lain, 

And  the  clond-flowers  fair  on  his  shrine  are  flnng. 

Like  immortal  spirits  they  rise  again, 

God's  golden  worlds  in  Eternity  hung. 

To-day  I  moved  in  a  world  of  strife, 
In  the  task,  and  the  toil,  and  the  tumult  of 
life; 

No  time  for  dreaming  of  Song  and  Art: 
The  paths  of  duty  before  us  rise. 
And  he  who  refuses  to  bear  his  part 
In  the  heat  of  day,  and  mnrm'ring  cries 
For  the  twilight  world  and  the  star-lit  skies, 
Know9  not  the  glory  that  in  them  lies/ 

Task,  and  tumult,  and  toil  are  done. 

And  day  is  dyins; :  low  looms  the  sun, 

As  a  fallen  knight  in  the  blood-stained  west, 

With  cloud-flowers  strewn  on  his  pierced  breast ; 

And,  ghost-like,  there  in  the  gathMng  gloom. 

Pale  Hesper  floats  o'er  his  silent  tomb. 

'Mid  moonbeam  glimmer  I  dream  and  roam 

In  a  Spirit-World:  from  a  cloud- wrapt  home 

Float  wafted  whispers,  aerial,  free. 

Like  the  measured  moan  of  a  mnrm'ring  sea; 

And  my  heart  is  thrilled,  for  the  air  is  tilled 

With  mystic  music,  as  song  of  birds ; 

And  o'er  my  soul,  like  far-off  roll 

Of  mighty  waters,  I  hear  the  words 

Of  the  noble  Dead ;  and  before  me  spread 

The  glitt'ring  peaks  of  a  distant  land, 

As  they  glow  and  gleam  in  the  balmy  beam 

Of  a  cloudless  moon ;  and  in  peace  I  standy 

A  spirit  bright,  in  its  robe  of  white, 

A  shining  soul  on  the  golden  strand. 


LATCHKEYS, 

BT  LSOPOLD  WAGNEB, 

SOME  ONE  or  other  has  yery  apt!/  defined  a 
latchkey  as  "a  modem  profligate  invention; " 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  opinion  of  fiery, 
pleasure-loying  youth,  Uie  possession  of  such  an 
instrument  for  exclusive  personal  use  constitutes 
one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  domestic  inde- 
pendence and  emancipation  from  parental  restraint 
to  be  imagined.  Time  was  when  the  tender 
stripling  evinced  an  inconceivable  delight  in 
being  freed  from  the  trammels  of  his  petticoat 
attire  to  step  into  a  costume  (replete  with  pockets 
too!)  in  imitation  of  his  father's,  and  trom  a 
questionably  sexed  infant  he  at  once  aspired  to  be 
a  man.  But  the  childish  fascinations  of  being 
"  breeched  "  are  nothing  compared  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  enjoying  an  absolute  freedom  of 
movement  out  of  doors,  and  asserting  yourself  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  able  and  ea^er  to  take  good 
care  of  yourself  without  question  or  reproach. 
Nevertheless  such  a  condition  is  not  always  to  be 
commanded  beneath  the  parental  roof.  ''How- 
ever much  you  may  be  indulged  at  home,"  observes 
a  distinguished  writer,  "  it  is  impossible  to  break 


the  chain  of  childish  associations,  it  is  imposslbleio 
escape  from  the  feeling  of  dependence  ana  the  habit 
of  submission.  Charmin  cr  hour  when  you  first  order 
your  own  carriage  and  ride  your  own  horse,  iniind 
of  your  father's.   It  is  delightful  evoi  to  kid 
about  your  own  furniture,  and  there  is  someUuog 
manly  and  magnanimous  in  paying  your  on 
taxes."   It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  then,  that 
in  the  very  best  regulated  families  the  eldest  sot 
and  heir  is  least  of  all  allowed  the  use  of  that 
admirable  little  pocket  invention  which  mit^hl 
enable  him  to  slip  into  the  house  at  unseasoDabie 
hours,  unheard,  unseen,  and  altogether  usnrpbe 
the  authority  of  his  moral  superiors.   So  tbt, 
practically,  to  become  his  own  master,  and  U 
shape  his  recreations  according  to  his  own  taster 
he  must  set  up  a  separate  establishment,  and 
thus  he  becomes  the  happ^  possessor  of  a  latch-  . 
key.    From  this  standpoint  he  need  no  longer  ! 
remain  in  fear  of  missing  the  last  bus  or  train;  he  ^ 
will  be  at  full  liberty  to  visit  theatres,  operas, 
concerts,  balls,  and  parties ;  and  even  if  he  \\ngtn 
at  a  boon  companion's  club  until  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  dire  visions  of  a  sleepy  parent 
awaiting  his  knock,  or  perhaps  aroused  from  his 
first  sweet  dream  to  ^reet  him  with  expostulatiom, 
need  haunt  his  imagination  no  more.  I 
We  have,  we  believe,  no  record  as  to  the  inrea-  I 
tor  of  the  latchkey,  thoug[h  countless  origina-  I 
tors  of  far  less  useful  contrivances  have  ere  tfais  ' 
merited  fame,  a  monument»  and,  let  ua  aAi  \ 
starvation.   And  vet  whoever  that  inventor  vaa, 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.    By  the  intro- 
duction of  the  family  latch,  locks,  bolts,  bars,  and 
chains  are  alike  ignored;  and  the  safety  of  an 
entire  household  and  the  property  stored  beneatli 
each  roof  are  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
holder  of  the  corresponding  key-— whether  he  be 
a  belated  husband,  a  reckless  lodger,  or  a  burglar. 
Sometimes  the  lawful  resident,  on  reaching  home 
after  a  night's  jollification,  unconsciously  neglecti 
to  see  that  the  latch  catches  nroperly  in  the  door- 
post, in  consequence  of  whicn  a  olmnce  member 
of  the  nimble  brotherhood  may  easily  gain  ingress, 
to  help  himself  to  whatever  he  chooses  to  select 
below  stairs.    Or  the  key  may  be  left  in  the  latch 
on  the  outside,  requiring  no  more  than  a  single 
turn  on  the  part  of  a  suspicious  intruder  on  a 
similar  errand.   Policemen  have  ere  this  appeared 
in  ghostly  array,  and  by  the  lurid  glare  of  a  boUV 
eye,  at  the  bedside  of  nouseholders  through  &ncb 
omissions.    Some  years  ago,  however,  fatal  resolta 
overtook  the  custodian  of  the  public  safety  in  one 
of  these  offices,  for  on  arousing  the  sleeper  he  wa« 
himself  mistaken  for  a  burglar,  and  received  the 
contents  of  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  body.  Nata* 
rally  it  should  form  the  business  of  every  house- 
holder to  secure  his  front  door  before  retiring  to 
bed.   But  when  there  are  others  beneath  the 
same  roof  who  claim  the  privilege  of  a  latchkeyi 
double-locks  and  bolts  are  quite  out  of  question. 
The  understanding  then  generally  is  for  the  last 
man  in,  guided  b^  the  absence  of  the  proper 
number  of  candlesticks  on  the  hall  table,  to  fasten 
the  street  door  behind  him.   Yet  this  candlestick 
arrangement  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon;  and 
a  fellow-lodger  may  be  left  out  at  dead  of  night, 
shivering  in  the  cold  or  drenched  in  the  rain,  iin* 
patiently  probing  the  refractory  latch  with  its 
properly  fitted  key,  and  accompanying  his  efforts 
with  unquotable  language  in  vain.   At  times  too 
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the  bottom  bolt  may  be  kicked  into  the  door-post 
by  mistake  with  similar  resalts.  Or  the  error 
may  rest  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  victim.  A 
continued  inattention  to  the  working]:  order  of  his 
latchkey  renders  the  tube  liable  to  be  staffed  np 
with  the  woolly  contents  of  a  dirty  pocket,  when 
sooner  or  later  it  fails  to  effect  its  purpose,  and 
even  refuses  to  be  thrust  into  the  latch  at  any 
price.  In  other  connections,  the  consequences 
arising  from  the  mislaying  or  misappropriation  of 
a  latchkey  are  innumerable.  The  benighted 
lodeer  has  perhaps  retnmed  to  his  apartments 
during  the  early  part  of  the  evening  to  i)repare 
for  the  theatre  or  a  party,  nor  until  reachin&r  his 
door  considerably  after  midnight  does  he  discover 
that  he  has  left  his  keys  on  the  dressing-table  or 
in  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  suit  he  has  so 
recently  cast  off*.  In  such  a  dilemma  he  is  prone 
to  startle  the  whole  neighbourhood  by  his  furious 
ringing  of  the  bell,  and  knocking,  haxnmering,  and 
banging  at  the  door,  until  he  succeeds,  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  in  arousing  one  of  the  slumbering 
mortals  overhead  to  a  sense  of  his  situation. 

As  ordinarily  understood,  latchkevs  are  always 
matched  to  a  particular  latch,  so  tliat,  save  oy 
means  of  a  duplicate,  no  other  key  should  succeed 
in  fitting  that  latch  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  But 
such  is  not  always  the  case,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  same  latchkey  might  afford  admission  to  an 
entire  row  of  similiarly  built  houses  in  the  same 
street.  The  mischiefs  of  such  a  flagrant  mistake 
are  at  once  apparent.  As  is  well-known,  the  whole 
plot  of  the  successful  story  of  Galled  Back " 
iiinges  upon  the  blind  hero  finding  himself  in  a 
strange  house  through  the  conveniently  fitting 
propensities  of  his  latchkey.  Manv  curioas  and 
diverting  stories  in  this  regard  might  be  told.  A 
friend  of  the  writer's — an  actor>— once  retired  to  his 
lodgings  late  after  a  hard  night's  performance,  as- 
cended to  his  chamber,  went  to  bed,  slept  soundly, 
and  arose  the  next  moming  as  usual.  He  was 
however,  struck,  on  drawing  up  the  window- 
blind,  to  note  that  the  well-known  signboard  of 
his  opposite  neighbour  was  no  longer  conspicuous, 
buthad  been  removed  several  doors'  distance  up  the 
street.  This  little  incident  caused  him  to  reflect, 
and  on  looking  around  him,  he  discovered  to  his 
consternation  that  he  had  let  himself  into  a  strange 
house,  slept  in  a  strange  bed,  and  made  use  of  all  the 
accessories  of  a  strange  toilet-table,  in  consequence 
of  his  latchkey  having  fitted  the  door  of  a  simi- 
larly constructed  house  in  the  same  block  as  his 
own  lodgings.  A  kindred  misadventure  happening 
to  another  acquaintance,  was  attended  not  very 
long  ago  with  even  more  embarrassing  results. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  to  be  considered 
about  latchkeys.  Forgetful  lodgers  have  been 
known,  when  removing  to  new  apartments,  to 
retain  possession  of  their  late  latcnkeys,  where- 
with they  might  as  like  as  not,  on  the  very  first 
night,  walk  Sack  to  their  old  lodgings  and  let 
themselves  in,  to  quarrel  with  the  new  occupant 
of  their  lately  vacated  chamber,  and  so  stand  in 
dread  of  being^  summarily  handed  over  to  the 
police  as  a  midnight  marauder.  To  such  we 
can  only  tender  this  parting  advice — when  taking 
leave  of  your  lodgings,  don't  foiget  to  deliver  up 
your  latchkey. 
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Part  II; — continued, 

CHAPTER  II. 
8TBBNOTH  AND  WEAKNESS. 

TILE  life  of  castaways  on  a  desert  island  is 
ordinarily  monotonoas  in  its  misery,  and  the 
accounts  of  sufferings  in  actual  shipwrecks  are  as 
brief  as  they  are  significant.  One  day  resembles 
another ;  one  misery  is  like  the  last ;  a  few  para- 
graphs are  all  that  can  be  written  to  represent 
aays  or  weeks  of  suffering ;  little  food,  no  fuel,  no 
shelter,  describes  often  enough  in  six  words  a 
condition  which  lasts  through  endless  hours  and 
culminates  in  death. 

In  after  years  Agnes  could  tell  but  little  of  her 
experience  on  the  island ;  it  was  horrible ;  she  was 
wretched;  she  thought  continually  of  those  at 
home,  and  Henry  Dil worth  was  kind  to  her.  That 
was  the  brief  substance  of  a  long  endurance. 

The  good  ship  Swan  was  reckoned  after  a 
time  among  the  "  missing  with  all  hands." 

There  were  mourners  in  Australia  and 
mourners  in  England.  Black  dresses  and  crape 
were  worn  in  the  valley  of  Elmdale.  Agnes  and 
Kate  were  wept  for  as  among  the  early  dead. 

But  all  the  while  on  her  desert  island  Agnes 
clung  passionately  to  life,  protesting  more  and 
more  as  time  went  on  against  the  possible  end  of 
the  suffering,  feeling  herself  shut  out  in  her  ^oung 
fulness  of  hope  from  the  living  world,  thinking 
sometimes  with  bitter  tears,  now  the^  are  get- 
ting used  to  it ;  now  they  are  forgetting ;  now 
perhaps  they  are  saying,  '  She  is  better  off,  poor 
thing,  when  all  the  time  I  am  wanting  help  as  I 
never  did  before.'' 

"  Why  should  they  think  we  are  dead  P  "  she 
would  say  fretfully  to  Henry  Dil  worth,  ''why 
don't  they  send  to  look  for  us  ?  " 

Then,  with  a  sudden  thought,  she  added  once, 
"  Perhaps  Kate  is  not  dead,  nor  Jack.  Perhaps 
they  are  waiting  too." 

But  Henry  Dil  worth  answered  sadly,  shaking 
his  head,  "  It  isn't  possible." 

What  Henry  DHworth  was  to  her  in  those  days 
of  wretchedness  she  could  never  adequately  des- 
cribe. She  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time;  it 
was  onlv  afterwards  that  she  looked  back  and  saw 
how  he  had  made  it  possible  for  her  to  go  on  living, 
when  without  him  she  would  have  died.  His  care 
protected  her  from  the  extremes  of  physical  suf- 
lering  which  her  frail  body  could  not  have  resisted ; 
his  sympathy  was  the  moral  support  which  pre- 
vented her  mind  from  yielding  to  that  hopeless 
depression  which  threatened  to  overcome  her.  It 
was  he  who  built  the  little  hut  which  sheltered  her 
and  the  child  after  their  first  few  nights  on  shore ; 
it  was  he  who  relinquished  his  own  share  of  the 
store  of  food  in  order  to  eke  out  hers  and  make  it 
last  longer,  contenting  himself  altogether  with 
the  nauseous  sea-birds'  flesh.  It  was  he  who 
netted  a  hammock  of  string,  and  and  even  con- 
trived a  pillow  of  sea-birds'  feathers  for  her  use, 
so  that  she  was  no  longer  compelled  to  sleep  on 
the  hard  damp  ground,   In  ^very  way  possible  he 
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alleviated  the  hardships  of  her  position,  and  miti- 
gated its  lonely  misery. 

The  other  men  were  kind  bnt  rough ;  they  could 
not  understand  her  feelings,  and  she  had  no  plea- 
sure in  speaking  to  them.  But  Henry  Dilworth 
was  sympathetic  as  well  as  patient.  He  would 
listen  for  hours  when  she  talked  of  honie  and  de- 
scribed to  him  her  happy  life  and  the  kindly  peo- 
ple there.  She  asked  for  no  information  in  return 
for  all  she  gave  to  him ;  she  showed  no  interest  in 
his  past  career  or  present  situation.  She  might 
have  ima^ned  that  he  had  no  personal  history, 
that  his  life  began  with  her  need  of  his  help  and 
svmpathy.  For  the  adventures  he  had  related  on 
tne  vessel  remained  mere  idle  tales  to  her,  having 
no  reality,  no  bearing  on  his  actual  existence. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ship of  her  position,  she  suffered  miserably,  physi- 
cally as  well  as  mentally.  Her  health  began  to 
fail,  her  strength  decreased,  and  her  appetite 
lessened  as  the  quality  of  the  food  which  it  was 
possible  to  offer  to  her  deteriorated. 

Then  the  little  boy  sickened  and  died.  It  was 
Bomedisappointment  to  Henry  Dilworth  to  find  how 
little  sympathy  she,  who  demanded  so  much  herself, 
had  for  the  aiUng  child.  His  illnesn  did  not  rouse 
her  to  helpful  exertion ;  she  shrank,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  seeing  him ;  and  expressed  more  than 
once  a  dread  of  his  dying  in  her  presence.  Henry 
Dilworth  took  him  from  her  hut  to  his  own,  and 
nursed  him  there. 

That  was  a  miserable  time  for  Agnes.  She 
saw  less  of  Henry  Dilworth  than  usual,  and 
even  when  she  saw  him,  evidently  occupied  less 
of  his  thoughts  than  before.  There  was  a  need 
stronger  than  hers  at  the  moment,  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  answer  to  it.  His  loving  care  of 
the  child,  his  sympathy,  his  patience,  won  back 
to  him  the  hearts  of  the  rough  but  kindly 
sailors;  and  thev  were  inclined  to  do  what  they 
could  to  help  in  his  work  of  mercy.  Only  Agnes 
stood  aloof,  pernlexed.  fretful,  miserable.  She  did 
not  like  the  cnila,  which  had  indeed  nothing  pretty 
or  pleasing  about  it ;  she  liked  it  still  less  for  being 
ill,  she  felt  only  that  its  sickness  added  to  the 
misery,  that  its  death  would  increase  the  horror 
of  the  place. 

But  when  it  was  all  over  and  the  little  sufferer 
was  laid  in  his  dreary  grave,  to  suffer  no  more, 
Henry  Dilworth  first  forgave,  and  afterwards  for- 
got, the  insensibility  of  Agnes.  She  could  not 
help  it,  he  thought;  she  was  too  frail  herself  to 
endure  the  renected  sufferings  of  others.  Her 
sweet  appealing  look  had  no  hint  of  selfishness  in 
it,  her  attitude  of  gentle  demand  was  beautiful 
enough  to  seem  right  and  reasonable ;  her  timidity 
and  meekness  put  a  pleasing  veil  over  an^hing 
which  might  have  seemed  ugly  or  obtrusive  in  her 
demands  on  others. 

Her  failing  strength  and  increasing  hopeless- 
ness gave  her  at  last  an  apparent  natience ;  she 
ceased  to  complain,  ceased  to  ask  xor  anything, 
bnt  sat  with  weary  looks  in  a  silence  that  refused 
to  be  comforted. 

It  moved  Heniy  Dilworth  to  unutterable  pity 
to  see  the  dreary  melancholy  in  her  worn  face,  the 
&ce  which  had  been  so  soft  in  its  outlines,  so 
hopeful  in  its  expression. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  she  shrank  from  much 
talk,  even  with  Henry  Dilworth ;  her  eyes  alone 
perpetually  demandea  some  help,  some  change. 


something  to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  horrors  too 
great  to  he  borne,  and  yet  it  seemed,  as  the  we^ 
went  on  to  months  and  still  no  snoconr  cam^ 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  for  her; 
he  could  only  watch  her  die. 

It  was  the  hardest  thing  he  had  endured  in  hii 
life  to  pass  those  days  on  the  island  without  the 
possibility  of  procuring  a  single  one  of  all  the 
comforts  need^  by  the  sick  girL  Her  pathetic 
eyes  haunted  him,  even  in  the  aarkness ;  her  faint 
and  weary  voice  sounded  in  his  ears  with  a  perpe- 
tual reproach.  It  comforted  him  little  to  know 
that  her  life  had  been  prolonged  so  far  chiefly  by 
his  efforts  on  her  behalf ;  it  was  little  ■ati8factio& 
to  feel  that  he  had  already  done  very  much,  so 
long  as  that  much  was  miserably  inadeqnate. 

A  dull  depression  overcame  at  last  the  spirits  of 
all  on  the  island.  They  dung  to  life  with  the  ob- 
stinacy of  an  inherited  instbiGt^  but  it  was  a  life 
devoid  of  any  sort  of  satisfaction,  and  lighted  only 
by  a  tiny  spark  of  hope. 

This  hope  was  kindled  to  a  blaze-— once,  twice, 
three  times — by  the  appearance  of  a  far-olff  ship. 
It  was  only  a  speck  on  the  horizon,  but  it  meant 
to  them  food  and  shelter,  safetv  and  home.  They 
greeted  the  appearance  of  the  first  ship  with 
tumultuous  delight^  and  believed  their  deliverance 
secure.  But  all  their  efforts  to  attmct  attention 
proved  useless ;  the  ship  passed  on  and  made  no 
sign  of  having  seen  them.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  second  and  third  vessels  which  were  sighted 
on  the  far-off  horizon;  and  these  repeated  dis- 
appointments produced  an  impatient  excitement 
among  the  men  not  easy  to  controL  Henry  Dil- 
worth regarded  the  appearance  of  the  ships  one 
after  another  as  a  hopeful  sign.  It  was  evident 
that  whaling  or  some  other  business  bronght 
vessels  near  the  island  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  he  considered  it  impossible  that  many  oould 
pass  without  observing  tne  signals  of  distress  made 
from  the  cliffs. 

But  the  agitation  and  suspense  were  injurious 
to  Agnes,  and  threatened  to  extinguish  the  fsint 
spark  of  life  left  in  her.  It  flickerwl  up  brightly 
with  the  coming  of  hope,  only  to  die  down  into  a 
dim  glimmer  when  the  hope  passed  away.  When 
a  ship  was  announced  to  be  in  eighty  the  brightness 
came  back  to  her  eye  and  a  fiusn  to  her  hollow 
cheek ;  she  found  strength  to  clamber  up  the  rocks, 
and  from  the  highest  point  to  watch  with  the 
rest  the  movements  of  that  insignificant  speck 
which  filled  them  all  with  overpowering  excite- 
ment. When  the  speck  became  fainter  and  smaller 
and  finally  disappeared^  the  deadly  pallor  returned 
to  the  young  girl's  cheek  and  the  trembling  weak- 
ness to  her  limbs.  She  needed  the  help  of  Henry 
Dilworth  to  struggle  back  to  her  hnt  and  there 
lie  down  breathkss  and  exhausted  in  the  ham- 
mock he  had  made  for  her. 

It  grieved  him  at  those  times  to  let  her  go  in 
alone,  and  to  hear  her  sobbing  afterwards  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  place.  Outside  he 
paced  about  in  a  fever  of  rebellion,  for  it  was 
dreadful  to  him  to  feel  that  he  could  not  give  to 
her  the  tender  care  which  she  would  have  had  at 
such  a  moment  from  a  mother  or  a  sister.  She 
was  so  weak  now  that  it  had  become  an  effort 
for  her  to  do  anything  for  herself ;.  and  he  would 
have  chosen  to  nurse  her  as  he  had  nursed  the 
little  boy,  to  be  at  her  call  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night. 
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She  could  straggle  in  and  out  of  her  hut  in  the 
daytime,  to  look  at  the  snnshine,  and  to  eat  the 
miserable  meals  which  his  cooking  made  the  most 
of  for  her  sake ;  but  he  knew  that  her  nights  were 
wretched,  that  she  could  not  sleep  much,  that 
when  she  did  sleep  she  was  afflicted  by  dreadful 
fireams,  from  which  she  woke  shivering  and 
terrified. 

**  If  many  more  ships  come — and  go,"  she  said  to 
him,  **  it  will  kill  me,  I  know ;  my  heart  beats  so 
that  I  can  hardly  bear  it  afterwards." 

When  the  third  ship  disappeared  from  sight  she 
was  sitting  with  the  rest  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
island  beside  the  bonfire  which  had  been  made. 
The  daylight  was  fading ;  the  sinking  sun  and  all 
the  sea  were  being  swallowed  up  in  a  dull  mist. 
She  looked  over  the  narrowing  expanse  of  water 
with  an  expression  of  hopelessness. 

•*  If  another  comes,"  she  said  to  Henry  Dilworth» 
**  it  will  be  too  late  now." 

"  Let  me  take  you  back  to  your  cabin,"  was  aU 
he  answered;  "  it  is  getting  very  cold  here." 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  get  back  ?  "  she  said.  "  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  never  walk  again." 

**  You  are  tired;  you  want  rest;  give  me  your 
hand ;  it  was  too  far  to  come." 

"  I  thought  it  was  for  the  last  time,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  should  never  go  back  to  the  hut,  I 
mean.  Why  should  I  goP  I  might  as  well  die 
here." 

"  You  are  not  dying;  and  if  you  cannot  walk  I 
will  carry  you." 

She  smiled  faintly.  **  It  isn't  quite  so  bad  as 
that  yet,  I  think" 

KeverthelesSj  when  she  rose  to  her  feet  she 
trembled  very  much,  and  seemed  hardly  able  to 
stand.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  sup{)ortingly, 
and  she  leaned  against  him,  trembling  still. 

"  You  are  sorry  for  me,  are  you  not  ?  "  she  asked, 
looking  wistfully  into  his  face. 

"  A  great  deal  more  than  sorry." 

She  glanced  round  her  drearily,  taking  in  all  the 
dreary  features  of  the  place. 

"  I  think  I  shall  never  come  here  again,"  she 
scid,  "  to-day  was  mj  last  chance.   Let  us  go." 

With  the  help  of  his  supporting  arm  she  made 
her  way  slowly  back  to  her  hut.  At  the  door 
of  it  she  paused  breathless,  and  leaning  against 
Henry  Dilworth  looked  again  into  his  face. 

'*  If  I  die,  and  they  come  in  time,  don't  leave  mo 
here;  don't  bury  me  here;  take  me  with  you."  . 

It  was  a  strange  request,  and  it  moved  him 
strangely. 

"  It*  1  can't  take  you  with  me  alive,  it  seems  as 
if  I  shouldn't  care  to  go  myself ! "  he  answered. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  faint  surprise  and 
pleasure.  . 

*'Do  you  care  so  much?"  she  said;  "that  is 
more  than  being  kind." 

She  seemed  reluctant  to  enter  the  solitary  com- 
fortless hut;  she  had  glanced  at  it  once  with  a 
shrinking  movement ;  now  she  remained  leaning 
against  his  arm,  as  if  she  found  strength  as  weu 
as  rest  there. 

"  Don't  go  far  away,"  she  said  suddenly.  "  I 
am  afraid. 

"  I  will  stay  near  enough  to  hear  if  you  speak 
to  me,"  he  answered. 

"  And  if  I  die,  bring  me  out;  don't  leave  me  to 
die  in  the  dark  alone." 

**  I  will  come  if  you  speak,"  he  repeated. 


The  position  was  beyond  words.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  offer  all  the  pitying  tenderness  which 
he  felt. 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  him  earnestly  as  if  with 
an  tlnuttered  question. 

"And  speak  to  me;  tell  me  you  are  sorry; 
don't  let  me  die,  as  if  no  one  cared." 

She  looked  away  again  over  the  sea,  and  then 
back  to  his  face. 

**  They  care  at  home ;  they  love  me.  They 
would  come  if  they  could,  to  be  with  me  and  make 
it  easier.  But  they  are  far  away,  and  they  don't 
know ;  they  think  I  am  dead  already.  Y  on  are 
here,  only  you.  You  must  not  let  me  feel  alone, 
forgotten.  You  must  tell  me— oh !  it's  no  use," 
she  broke  off  suddenly ;  "  what  do  I  want  P  "  and, 
raising  herself  from  his  support^  she  went  into  the 
hut. 

Henry  Dilworth  made  no  effort  to  sleep  that 
night.  Through  all  the  long  hours  of  it  he  paced 
up  and  down  outside  her  door.  He  could  not  rest^ 
could  not  cease  to  think  of  her  for  a  moment.  She 
was  in  such  terrible  need  of  loving  care,  of  the 
closest  tenderness,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to 
leave  her  to  spend  those  hours  of  darkness  alone, 
looking  into  the  coming  face  of  death.  If  only  he 
could  nave  sat  beside  her  to  chafe  her  cold  hands 
and  speak  reassuringly,  that  would  at  least  have 
been  some  comfort  to  her,  though  but  a  small  part 
of  all  she  needed.  Never  before  had  he  been  m  a 
position  where  help  was  nrgentl^  required  of  a 
sort  which  he  could  not  give,  and  it  was  miserable 
to  hinoL  to  feel  that  she  missed  the  man^  personal 
attentions  which  a  woman  could  have  given  in  his 
place. 

"  When  she  is  dying  it  will  be  too  late,"  he  said 
to  himself.   "  I  want  to  save  her  life." 

As  he  walked  up  and  down  in  the  fog  and  dark- 
ness outside  her  door,  a  thought  came  to  him 
which  flushed  his  face  and  quickened  his  st-eps. 

"  If  it  were  possible  it  might  be  worth  while, 
even  for  her  sake.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which 
I  could  have  the  chance  of  doing  the  best  for  her 
and  keeping  her  alive.  But  it  isn't  possible  here, 
even  if  she  would  consent." 

She  was  so  young,  he  thought,  to  die  for  the 
want  of  that  care  and  tenderness  which  it  would 
have  been  his  delight  to  lavish  upon  her;  so 
young ;  and  she  might  be  saved  for  a  life  of  happi- 
ness and  love! 

With  the  sinking  of  the  sun  the  wind  had  fallen 
to  a  dead  calm,  and  with  its  falling  the  hop3s  of 
Henry  Dilworth  sank  lower.  It  was  the  wind, 
probably,  which  had  driven  the  ships  so  near  the 
island ;  if  it  passed  away,  the  chance  of  more 
vessels  following  the  same  course  would  be  lessened. 

A  thick  mist  crept  over  the  sea  stealthily  and 
steadilv  as  the  hours  darkened  to  midnight  It 
hushed  the  heaving  waters ;  it  swallowed  up  the 
outlying  rocks  and  the  white  foam  on  the  snore ; 
it  covered  the  island  and  clung  about  it. 

When  morning  broke,  the  air  was  very  still. 
A  deep  calm  reigned  over  the  invisible  sea ;  nardiy 
was  the  dull  thunder  of  the  breakers  heard  on  the 
rocks  below.  The  dayHght  struggled  feebly  through 
the  mist;  no  sun  was  at  first  to  be  seen;  but 
towards  noon  the  Hght  grew  stronger,  the  fog 
lifted,  and  suddenly  the  sea  was  visible.  A  great 
shout  went  up  from  the  sailors  who  were  standing 
near  the  shore,  and  the  shout  awakened  Ague^i 
from  a  late  uneasy  slumber. 
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She  rose  on  her  elbow  and  listened,  her  heart, 
beating  painfully.  There  was  something  strange, 
wild,  jubilant,  in  the  shout,  and  she  could  not  tell 
what  it  might  portend. 

Then  she  heard  the  voice  of  Henry  Dilworth  at 
her  door — that  voice  which  had  been  so  often  to 
her  the  assurance  of  help— 

"  Are  you  awake,  Miss  Leake  P  " 

She  could  not  speak  to  answer  him,  but  she  sat 
up  in  her  hammock,  and  drew  her  rain-cloak  more 
tightly  about  her,  looking  expectantly  at  the 
door. 

Henry  Dilworth  was  alarmed  by  the  silence. 
For  a  moment  he  thought  that  his  worst  fears 
were  realized.  He  pushed  open  the  rickety  door, 
and  went  straight  in. 

When  he  saw  her  leaning  forward  in  her  ham- 
mock, gazing  at  him,  fearfully,  entreatingly,  as  if 
she  dreaded  his  errand,  and  begged  him  to  spare 
her  more  shocks  of  disappointment,  he  could  find 
no  words  to  tell  her  his  news  without  startling 
her.  He  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
out  to  look  at  the  sea. 

There  was  no  need  of  any  explanation. 

The  pale  sun  shone  through  the  mist  still  hang- 
ing above  the  sea,  and  shed  a  chilly  gleam  on  the 
grey  water,  where,  with  her  image  reflected  on 
the  shining  surface,  lay  a  ship  at  anchor ;  and  a 
little  boat  was  already  making  for  the  landl 

(To  he  continued) 


SISTER  VERITY'S  VENGEANCE. 

BY  JOHN  SUTHERLAND. 

AGNES  ANDERSON  thought  herself  an  ex- 
tremely fortunate  girl  when  she  became 
Mrs.  Sanday.  Her  husband  broke  his  engagement 
with  a  lady  of  position  in  order  to  marry  her,  a 
poor  friendless  governess.  She  was  always  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  vain,  and  what  could  be  more 
flattering  to  her  vanity?  Besides,  her  husband, 
Fred  Sanday,  was  a  remarkably  handsome  young 
fellow,  a  favourite  everywhere,  who  came  of  one 
of  the  best  families  in  the  country.  Afthough  his 
father  allowed  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  money, 
he  had  none  of  his  own,  which  showed  the  sacri- 
fice he  made  in  rejecting  an  heiress  to  marry  her. 
She  sometimes  wondered  at  his  choice,  for  the 
heiress  was  said  to  be  rather  good-looking  and  ex- 
ceedingly amiable,  while  she  had  nothing  except 
her  personal  appearance  to  recommend  her.  But 
she  nad  in  some  way  fascinated  Fred,  so  that  he 
could  not  help  himself.  Her  mastery  over  him 
was  complete.  He  was  desirous  that  their  marriage 
should  be  a  private  one,  lest  his  father  stopped  his 
allowance ;  out  to  please  her,  the  ceremony  was 
conducted  openly,  with  the  result  he  anticipated— 
he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources;  in 
future  he  must  work  for  his  wife  and  himself,  or 
else  they  would  starve.  Then  the  Question  arose, 
What  could  he  do  ?  Nothing,  in  this  country,  he 
told  himself ;  so  giving  his  wife  all  the  monev  he 
Qould  spare,  he  left  her  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Kew 
Zealana. 

After  he  left,  Agnes  found  married  life  in 
lodgings  a  cheerless,  prosaic  existence.  The  little 
money  sho  had  soon  r^n  down,  and  she  w^s  not  in 


a  condition  to  look  for  employment.  Worse  thaa 
all,  Fred  only  sent  one  or  two  letters  nntil  ha 
ceased  to  write  altogether.  He  might  be  dead  for 
anything  she  knew. 

Her  rent  was  so  long  due  that  her  landlord 
threatened  to  turn  her  into  the  street.  When  she 
spoke  of  mercy  he  said  there  was  the  parish  for 
such  as  she;  he  must  have  his  rent.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  his  wife  to  keep  her  regularly 
supplied  with  food,  for  she  had  not  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

One  day,  as  she  felt  more  worried  and  ill  than 
usual,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  before 
she  could  rise  to  answer  it,  a  pale,  interesting  face, 
under  a  hood,  was  thrust  in. 

**  If  ever  there  was  a  good  woman,  this  is  one." 
she  said  to  herself,  rising  to  welcome  the  stranger. 

**  Don't  rise,  Mrs.  Sanday,"  said  the  oth*!r 
familiarly  as  she  went  forward.  "  I  have  been 
told  of  you,  and  have  come  to  see  vou.  We  Sistere, 
you  know,  are  the  friends  of  the  friendless;  so  yoa 
are  not  io  put  yourself  the  least  about  on  account 
of  this  visit  Sit  down,  please,  and  give  me  your 
news." 

**  I  have  no  news  but  what  is  bad." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

**  It's  terrible  to  be  forsaken— desolate." 

"  I  know  how  terrible  it  is  when  a  person  is 
actually  forsaken." 

And  am  not  I  ?  Not  a  friend  have  I  in  the 
world.  My  husband,  must  be  dead,  or  I  would 
have  had  letters." 

"  May  he  not  have  grown  careless  ?  "  said  the 
Sister,  a  suggestion  evidently  so  repugnant  to  the 
young  wife  that  she  hastily  added— "His  business 
engagements  may  be  the  true  cause,  or  perhaps  he 
intends  giving  you  a  surprise  one  of  these  days  by 
coming  nimself." 

"  I  wish  he  would  ~I  do  wish  he  would.  Fred 
must  have  me  often  in  his  thoughts  if  he  is  still 
alive.'' 

There  was  a  large  framed  photograph  of  the 
husband  above  the  fireplace,  which  tne  Sister 
observing,  rose  to  look  at. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Sanday,  I  suppose  P  *'  she  said, 
with  a  strange,  sad  smile. 

Agnes  nodded;  and  then  came  the  curious 
question  of — 

**  Now,  do  you  love  him  very  much  P  " 

•*  Of  course  I  do ;  is  he  not  my  husband  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  other,  staring  at  the 
photograph,  which  seemed  to  interest  her  a  good 
deal.  "1  can  understand  you  loving  him,"  she 
said  at  last.  **  Indeed,  I  was  once  foolish  enough 
to  be  in  love  with  such  a  person  myself, — before  I 
joined  the  Order  to  which  I  now  belong.  For 
Sister  Verity  there  is  no  more  selfish  dreaming ; 
her  love  has  been  transformed  into  a  love  that 
bums  strongest  for  the  poor  and  despised  among 
God's  creatures." 

Her  voice,  so  sad,  was  full  of  sympathy.  Agnes, 
who  had  few  thoughts  above  or  bevond  her  own 
wants,  congratulated  herself  on  naving  found 
some  one  to  befriend  her.  She  liked  the  stranger 
instinctively.   Her  manner  and  appearance  sug- 

fested  something  superior  to  ordinary  hnmanity. 
lutAffues,  who  nad  a  weakness  for  style,  thought 
her  dolclul  dress  just  a  little  unbecoming. 

"  You  must  think  of  me  as  your  sister,"  said 
the  stranger,  awaking  from  a  rev^ri^.  "I  i^m 
Sister  Verity,  remember." 
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"  Very  well,  Sister  Verity." 

"*  When  you  want  money  or  are  in  tronble,  you 
must  come  to  me — that  is,  if  I  don't  call.  But 
I  don't  mean  to  let  you  feel  forsaken;  I  shall 
come  and  see  you  often." 
You  are  very  kind." 

"The  object  of  my  present  life,  you  should 
understand,  is  to  be  kmd  to  those  who  are  most 
in  need  of  kindness.  1  don't  want  yon  to  feel 
indebted  for  anything  I  do.  If  you  wish  to  show 
your  gratitude  in  any  way,  let  it  be  by  sharing 
your  troubles  with  me." 

"  They  are  so  many  at  present ! "  said  the  young 
wife  with  a  sigh. 

•'They  are  only  many  in  appearance;  one  in 
reality.  Suppose  your  husband  was  to  walk  in 
jnst  now?  " 

"  Oh,  I  should  have  no  troubles— not  one !  *' 

Sister  Verity  smiled  at  the  delusive  exemp- 
tion from  trouble  which  to  the  fond  wife  seemed 
possible. 

Allowing  he  did  walk  in,  I  fear  there  would 
be  something  or  other  else  at  fault,"  she  said. 
^  Still,  it  is  best  to  look  at  the  favourable  side 
of  things.  In  this  world  of  sin,  complete  happi- 
ness is  unattainable." 

A  cloud  settled  on  Agnes's  face,  which  showed 
that  she  too  had  her  doubts  regarding  a  state  of 
perfect  bliss.  Onlv  that  morning  she  had  broken 
open  her  husband  s  private  drawer,  because  the 
article  of  furniture  of  which  it  formed  part  was 
about  to  be  converted  into  money;  and  in  her 
search  she  lighted  upon  certain  letters,  the 
perusal  of  which  had  disturbed  her  peace  of  mind 
more  than  she  cared  to  reveal.  Having  tied 
them  up  carefully  as  she  had  found  them,  they 
were  reserved  as  a  bone  of  contention  against 
her  husband's  return.  Though  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  her  distressed  looks,  Sister  Verity  saw 
that  all  was  not  well. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  she  said,  la^ng  her  hand 
affectionately  on  the   young   wife's  shoulder. 

Tell  me ;  give  me  your  confidence." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot." 

"  Just  try.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  my  know- 
ing." 

"  It's  some  letters,"  sobbed  Agnes ;  '*  some  un- 
dated letters.  They  may  or  may  not  have  been 
written  before  I  became  acquainted  with  Fred." 

"  Who  wrote  them  ?  " 

"  Some  infatuated  woman  evidently.  As  I  say, 
they  have  no  date,  and  the  signature  is  a  pet 
name,  which  makes  the  matter  look  terribly 
suspicious.  It's  dreadful  to  think  of  him  keep- 
ing up  a  correspondence  with  another.  He  was 
engaged  to  a  lady  before  he  married  me,  but  I 
should  have  thought  he  would  return  her 
letters." 

"  Perhaps  not  the  whole  of  them.  You  might 
let  me  see  these  letters." 

Agnes  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  going 
to  a  press,  brought  the  disturbing  packet  out. 

Sister  Verity  took  it,  and,  with  trembling 
fingers  and  bloodless  cheeks,  undid  the  string. 
A  glance  at  the  handwriting  appeared  to  satisfy 
her. 

"You  have  suffered  no  injury  through  these 
letters,"  she  said.  "At  the  same  time,  they 
should  have  been  burnt.  May  I  cast  them  into 
the  fire?"  and  without  waiting  for  permission, 
9b0  did  BQ,   Sbe  watched  them  as  they  burnt 


away,  taking  care  that  every  shred  of  writing  was 
consumed. 

Agnes  looked  on  silently,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
letters,  but  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  Sister's 
assurance  that  she  had  received  no  injuiy  through 
them  was  more  than  a  word  of  comfort. 

"  I  should  have  done  that  myself  when  I  found 
them,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course  you  should.  However,  it  is  done 
now.  Why  were  you  so  weak  as  to  nurse 
imaginary  grievances  when  you  had  so  many  real 
troubles  P" 

"  Ah,  Sister,  I  am  afraid  you  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  love,  or  you  would  regard  my  weakness 
differently;"  and  delivering  herself  of  this,  she 
began  to  cry. 

*'  Don't-^please  don't,"  pleaded  the  other,  which 
might  mean  either  that  Agnes  was  to  cease  crying, 
or  to  refrain  from  throwing  out  taunts  about 
love. 

Agnes  dried  her  tears,  as  being  in  all  probability 
the  correct  solution  of  the  enigma.  Moreover, 
being  informed  by  Sister  Verity  that  her  time 
was  limited,  she  wished  her  to  understand  before 
leaving  how  ill  Fred  had  been  treated  by  his 
friends  for  no  greater  fault  than  that  he  had 
married  her  instead  of  an  heiress. 

Sister  Verity  listened  to  her  story  patiently, 
saying  at  the  end — 

"It  was  very  wrong  of  them — very  wrong 
indeed." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  blame  his  mother  most  She  is  a 
proud,  vain  woman.  Fred  says  so  himself.  For 
me,  I  have  never  Heen  her — have  never  seen  any 
of  them.  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sanday  once  or  twice, 
acquainting  her  with  my  circumstances.  Think 
of  her  cruelty,  to  return  my  letters  with  the  post- 
age unpaid  ! " 

"  That  was  not  a  motherly  action  on  her  part 
certainly.  But  you  should  have  appealed  to  the 
old  gentleman  as  weil.   You  might  ao  so  still.'' 

"If  I  thought  there  was  any  use.  I  might  try," 
she  added,  hopefully. 

"  Yes,  do.  Gentlemen  are  much  more  ready  to 
relent  than  we  women.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  writing,  and  it  may  lead  him  to  acknowledge 
you.  In  the  meantime  you  are  not  to  concern 
yourself  about  the  future.  I  will  undertake  that 
you  shall  be  provided  for." 

Agnes  thanked  her,  and  when  she  was  gone  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  her  father-in-law, 
setting  forth  her  difficulties,  more,  however,  as 
they  existed  in  the  past  than  in  the  present.  Sister 
Verity's  liberality,  she  persuaded  herself,  was  not 
a  matter  of  which  she  was  necessarily  bound  to 
grive  an  account.  Therefore  she  said  nothing  re- 
garding her  visit,  or  the  deliverance  that  accrued 
therefrom. 

Great  was  her  surprise  to  receive  a  letter  by 
the  next  post,  containing  a  five-pound  note.  There 
was  no  writing  or  anything  to  show  where  the 
money  had  come  from,  but  Agnes  knew  that  Mr. 
Sanday  was  the  sender. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  accompany  you  to 
one  or  two  of  your  most  interesting  cases.  You 
are  aware  I  take  a  great  pleasure  in  charitable 
work,  it  has  grown  so  very  respectubte  ,of  late. 
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Bat  you  will  be  good  enongli  not  to  take  me  to  ft 
very  low  locality ;  I  can't  Mar  low  people." 
.  The  speaker  was  a  middle^ged  lady,  of  a  rather 
aristocratic,  prond  appearance ;  still,  her  face  had 
an  amiable,  pleasant  look.  Sister  Verity,  to 
whom  she  spoke,  knew  her  to  be  a  much  better 
woman  than  anyoody  would  fancy,  judging  from 
her  artificial  manner.  She  was  all  airs  outside, 
bnt  had  a  real  backing  of  solid  kindness. 

**  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  a  very  respectable 
neighbourhood,"  said  the  sister,  to  see  a  woman 
for  whom  your  money  has  done  a  great  deaJ." 

"Don't  mention  money.  Verity.  Am  I  not 
childless?  To  what  better  use  could  it  go?  When- 
ever yon  want  money  come  to  me.'' 

**  I  think  I  have  been  troubling  you  a  g^reat  deal 
of  late  for  money ;  but  I  am  puttmg  it  to  a  good 
use.  Tou  have  no  idea  how  much  you  have  done 
for  the  poor  woman  we  are  going  to  see.  She  was 
quite  destitute  when  I  found  her,  and  waa 
tnreatened  to  be  turned  into  the  street  because 
she  could  not  pay  her  rent  Now  she  is  a  mother-* 
has  got  snch  a  fine  baby,  such  a  beauty  " 

Sister  Verity's  enthusiasm  as  she  described  the 
baby  reminding  the  lady  of  something  that  might 
have  been,  she  clasped  her  arm  warmly,  and  with 
affectionate  tenderness  muttered,  "  Poor  child,''  a 
piece  of  commiseration  which  embarrassed  the 
younger  woman  so  that  she  cut  her  glowing  de- 
scription short.  They  walked  on  in  silence  for 
soine  distance  afterwards,  the  Sister  conscious 
that  the  gentle  pressure  on  her  arm  was  a  mark  of 
sympathy,  and  as  such  was  anything  but  agree- 
able. Satisfied  with  the  life  she  had  chosen,  she 
felt  none  of  that  regret  in  the  existence  of  which 
her  companion  evidently  believed.  Her  affection 
was  neither  centred  in  the  world  nor  its  joys, 
babies  included.  Having  renounced  them  all,  she 
looked  forward  with  a  peace  of  mind  whose  blessed- 
ness it  would  be  folly  to  try  and  make  a  woman  of 
the  world  understand. 

"  I  think  I  have  suffered  more-  than  you  on 
account  of  Fred's  folly,"  said  Sister  Verity's 
companion  at  last,  disappointed  with  the  calmness 
of  her  conduct.  *'  A  mother's  love,  I  am  now 
persuaded  is  the  deepest  of  alL" 

"  Possibly,"  replied  the  other  with  a  grim  smile, 
as  she  reflected  how  this  loving  mother  had  dis- 
owned her  son  for  marrying  beneath  him.  Sister 
Verity  was  shrewd  enough  to  understand  it  was 
the  loss  of  the  heiress,  and  not  the  dishonourable 
way  in  which  she  had  been  treated,  that  was  the 
actual  fault  for  which  his  mother  refused  to  for- 
give him.  ^ 

"  I  often  think  of  my  son,  in  spite  of  how  he 
has  disgraced  me  and  himself." 

''That  is  very  natural,"  said  Sister  Verity 
calmly. 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  a  bit  natural;  it  only 
shows  my  excessively  affectionate  nature  to  give 
him  a  stray  thought,"  said  the  mother  warmly. 
"  He  should  have  been  my  happiness,  instead  of 
being  my  sorrow.  He  has  turned  my  hair  grey^ 
dwelling  on  the  disgrace  he  has  brought  on  us." 

"  I  daresay  he  has  suffered  for  it  all,  poor 
fellow!" 

"  And  he  will  suffer  more  yet.  He  shall  live  in 
poverty  all  his  life.  What  can  he  do  in  New 
Zealand,  or  anywhere  else,  to  make  an  income? 
I'll  warrant  his  wife  fancied  she  was  making  a 
grand  match,  the  poor  mistaken  goose  I" 


"  Are  YOU  not  too  haard  on  her  P  " 

"  Hard  ?  No  I  I  shonld  like  to  see  her  begging 
in  the  streets.  You,  very  likely,  would  be  soft 
enough  to  take  pity  on  her,  and  do  what  you 
could  in  her  behalf ;  but  I  would  get  a  policeman 
to  hunt  her  about  from  place  to  place.  And  that 
would  only  be  serving  her  right." 

**  Mrs.  Sanday,  how  can  you  talk  so  cruelly  P  " 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said,  realizing  that  such 
hatred  must  be  highly  objectionable  Co  her  hearer. 
But  she  experienced  no  regret;  her  sentiments 
towards  her  daughter-in-law  were  still  the  same. 
"  It  is  very  improbable,"  she  said  laughing,  "  that 
Mrs.  Fred,  like  you,  will  ever  fall  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  a  vow  to  live  a  life  oi  poverty.  She 
has  commenced  a  begging  correspondence  already. 
Fred's  father,  unknown  to  me,  sent  her  five 

Sounds.  I  was  very  much  displeased  when  I 
card  of  it.  Why  should  she  expect  anything 
from  usP  I  told  Mr.  Sanday  that  he  had  no 
right  to  send  mone^r  to  a  person  of  whom  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  I  got  him  to  promise 
faithfulljr  not  to  send  more.  I  want  him  to  do  all 
his  charity  through  you,  as  I  da  Are  you  not 
obliged  to  me  P  " 

"  Oh  yes.  Tour  money  has  helped  my  schemes 
exceedingly." 
"  I  like  that.  I  like  praise  when  I  deserve  it." 
With  a  self-satisfied  smile  on  her  face,  her  steps 
seemed  to  become  vigorous,  and,  to  her,  a  chant- 
able  visit  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  somewhat 
rosy  aspect. 

'^WelL  about  this  woman  that  has  such  a 
charming  baby — has  she  lost  her  husband." 

"  She  has  lost  sight  of  him,  if  she  has  nut  lost 
him  entirely.  He  went  abroad  some  time  ago, 
and  she  has  not  heard  from  him  lately.  I  have 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  girl — she  is  quite 
young — and  I  think  you  will  like  her  too.  She  is 
quite  an  attractive  person,  though  in  reduced 
circumstances  at  present.'' 

Indeed  1  It's  the  sort  of  oase  then  to  interest 
one.  If  she  belongs  to  the  better  end  of  society, 
I  hope  you  deal  liberally  with  her.  I  shall  find 
fault  if  she  has  been  pinched  in  any  way,  remem- 
ber.  You  know  where  to  come  for  money.** 

"  She  is  as  comfortable  as  it  is  advisable  a  person 
should  be  who  is  supported  by  any  charitable 
endeavours ;  perhaps  more  so.  She  Hves  in  this 
street." 

.  "  It  looks  a  (^uiet,  respectable  place,"  said  Mrs. 
Sanday,  glancing  all  round. 

The  street,  though  far  from  being  a  fashionable 
one,  had  a  very  fair  appearance,  because  each  house 
had  a  small  plot  of  around  in  front,  and  most  of 
these  were  tastefully  laid  out  withshrubs  and  flowers. 
Sister  Verity, on  comingto a  certain  number,  rang 
the  bell  at  the  gate.  They  were  admitted  by  a 
youug,  rather  untidy  girl,  who  gave  the  Sister  a 
smile  of  recognition.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  how  the  woman  upstairs  was  to-day  she  simply 
replied,  Oh,  fine ! "  and  allowed  them  to  pass  on. 
Sister  Verity  led  the  way,  They  found  the  object 
of  their  visit  sitting  in  a  plainly  furnished  room 
nursing  her  baby. 

'*  This  lady  has  come  to  see  you,"  said  Sister 
Verity  by  way  of  introduction.  •*!  have  been 
telling  her  what  a  fine  baby  ^ouhave  got,  and  now 
she  can  see  for  herself.  Is  it  not  a  beauty  ?"  she 
said,  taking  the  baby  aad  holding  it  up  for 
inspection* 
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"  A  lovelv  child  indeed  I " 

**  A  boy,  said  Sister  Verity. 

"  A  boy !  What  ageP  "  she  asked  the  mother. 

"  Three  months." 

**  What  a  fine  fellow  for  his  age !  I  wonder  if  I 
still  remember  how  to  nnrse.  Let  me  try,  Sister 
Verity." 

The  child  was  given  to  her,  and  she  bestowed 
the  greatest  attention  on  it,  with  the  desire  of 
flattering  the  mother.  She  thought  her  charity 
had  be^  well  administered  when  she  saw  the 
handsome  young  wife  and  her  healthy,  promising 
son ;  and  she  was  now  eager  to  earn  a  name  for 
pleasing  manners  as  well  as  for  liberal  giving. 

"I  sometimes  do  a  little  cooking  wnenlcall 
here,"  said  Sister  Verity  to  the  new  nurse.  "I 
bhould  like  to  do  so  now  if  you  could  wait  for  me. 
You  see  our  friend  has  no  helper." 

"  Certainly  I  can  wait.  I  am  so  charmed  with 
the  baby  and  proud  of  my  nursing  that  you  may 
cook  all  day  for  my  part.' 

The  mother  smiled  her  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments, and  then  went  with  Sister  Verity  into  an 
adjoinm^  apartment.  She  had  been  receiving 
lessons  m  household  management  and  cooking; 
the  Sister  having  been  good  enough*  when  she 
came  daily,  to  prepare  her  principal  meal,  with  the 
object  of  imparting  some  knowledge  of  an  art  of 
wnich  she  was  profoundly  ignorant. 

"The  cookery  lesson  must  be  dispensed  with 
to-day,"  said  Sister  Verity,  who  knew  the  resources 
of  the  kitchen  as  well  as  the  person  to  whom  abe 
spoke.  "  I  want  you  to  make  yourself  as  agreeable 
to  that  lady  as  you  possibly  can.  You  under- 
stand P  Exert  yourself  to  the  utmost  to  please  her ; 
^but  remember  one  thing — don't  let  her  know  that 
your  name  is  Sanday.  If  you  do,  she  will  never 
come  back.   That's  all  I  have  to  say.   Go  now." 

Agnes  was  a  good  deal  mystified  by  this  peculiar 
speech.  The  Sister's  earnestness  m  its  delivery 
convinced  her  that  it  was  important  to  obey,  and 
although  she  would  like  to  learn  more,  she  rejoined 
the  lady  without  asking  any  explanation. 

"  I  feel  quite  a  liking  for  your  son,  he  is  such 
a  fine  healthy  fellow.  He  reminds  me  of  a  baby — 
now  a  man — that  was  verjr  dear  to  me.  It  is 
rather  early  to  say  who  he  is  to  resemble ;  but  I 
scarcely  thmk  it  will  be  you." 

"  He  is  to  be  more  like  his  father,  Sister  Verity 
thinks." 

"  Then  she  has  seen  your  husband  P  She  tells 
me  he  is  abroad  at  present.  I  am  sure  he  would 
be  very  proud  if  he  Joiew  that  he  has  got  such  a 
fine  son. 

"  I  hope  he  does  know ;  I  wrote  to  him.  But  a 
reply  takes  a  long  time  to  come  from  New  Zea- 
land." 

"  New  Zealand !  How  strange !  I  have  a  son 
there.  It's  a  long  way,  a  ^terrible  long  way  off. 
Such  a  distance  between  husband  and  wife,  you 
will  agree  with  me,  is  far  too  far." 

"  We  can  only  be  of  cine  mind  on  that  point," 
replied  Agnes  sadly.  "  It's  far  too  far  for  mother 
and  son  even  to  be  separated." 

**  Well,  it  is,"  said  the  other,  not  wishing  to 
convey  the  impression  that  in  her  own  case 
geographical  distance  mattered  very  little. 

'*!  wonder  if  your  son  has  come  across  my 
hosbaud  ?   I  suppose  he  writes  regularly  ?  " 

''Not  so  often  as  he  might,"  said  the  elder 
woman,  growing  uneasy.   She  was  not  there  to 


be  questioned  in  such  a  manner ;  she  was  almost 
about  to  protest,  but  as  that  would  reveal  a  sore 
point,  she  contented  herself  by  saying,  "The 
general  experience  seems  to  be  that  persona  in  that 
part  of  the  world  soon  grow  very  careless  about 
corresponding  with  their  friends  at  home." 

"My own  experience  unfortunately  bears  out 
the  popular  view.  At  the  same  time,  to  give  my 
husband  justice,  I  believe  he  is  ill.  Sometimes  I 
even  think  he  is  dead,  or  I  would  hear  from  him." 

Before  she  had  ceased  to  speak,  unperceived  by 
her,  Fred  came  quietly  slipping  into  the  room. 
He  was  very  thin,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  illness.  What  added  consider- 
ably to  his  forlorn  appearance,  he  had  his  left  arm 
tied  in  a  sling.  His  first  impulse  was  to  bound 
forward  and  throw  his  disengaged  arm  around 
his  wife's  neck ;  but  seeing  hig  mother,  policy 
restrained  him.  He  remembered  how  he  used  to 
wheedle  her  out  of  large  sums  of  money  by 
demonstrations  of  affection;  and  instead  of 
showing  the  love  he  actually  felt  for  his  wife, 
he  determined  to  flatter  her  by  simulating  a  part 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  had  very  littie  reality. 
Throwing  his  whole  arm  around  her  neck,  he 
kissed  her  with  ardour  repeatedly. 

The  good  woman  was  so  much  bonified  that 
she  almost  threw  the  baby  on  the  floor,  for,  as 
he  had  approached  from  behind,  she  had  not 
seen  him,  and  his  kisses  blinded  her  for  the  time 
being. 

"Whose  baby  are'  you  nursing P'*  he  asked 
eagerly  on  observing  the  child,  who  had  hitherto 
escaped  his  notice.  As  soon  as  he  spoke  the  old 
lady  knew  her  son's  voice. 

•'^Fred!"  she  said  in  surprise.  "It's  you, 
Fred !  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  that  is — I  am  glad 
on  the  whole.  Yes,  I  am  glad.  Now,  tell  me 
how  you  happened  to  come  here  P  " 

"  Where  was  I  more  likely  to  land  at  last  than 
in  my  own  home  P  " 

"  Your  own  home ! "  she  repeated ;  but  an  ex- 
planation was  unnecessary,  for  Agnes,  in  tears, 
was  now  hugging  him. 

"Ha!  ha!  This  is  a  conspiracy,"  said  the  old 
lady  indignantly,  as  she  rose  and  held  the  chUd 
out  to  its  mother.  "Take  your  baby,  you 
treacherous  gipsy!  You  knew  who  I  was  all 
along ;  don't  say  you  didn't.  I  see  through  the 
plot." 

"  If  there  is  any  nlot,  madam,  I  am  sorry,"  said 
the  youag  wife,  witn  a  straightforwardness  thrat 
was  convincing.  "  I  at  least  was  not  a  party  to 
it.  Until  this  moment  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
are  the  lady  I  now  understand  you  to  be." 

"  She  did  not  tell  you— the  Sister  P  " 

'*  No :  you  may  ask  her." 

This  information  had  a  consoling  effect  She 
took  her  seat  again,  held  out  her  arms  for  the 
baby,  who  by  Fred  had  been  fondled  and  kissed  in 
the  meantime,  and  having  got  him  once  more, 
motioned  her  bewildered  son  to  a  chair  by  her  side. 

"  You  would  be  astonished  to  see  me  here 
nursing  your  child,"  she  said,  feeling  more  glad 
at  heart  than  she  was  willing  to  admit.  "  I  don't 
believe  I  should  have  come  if  I  had  known  alL 
You  have  a  friend  to  thank  for  what  I  suppose 
must  be  a  reconciliation.  She  is  in  the  kitcben ; 
perhaps  you  had  better  go  and  ask  her  pardon 
at  once." 

"Yes,  do  thank  her,  Fred,"  said  Agnes ;  "she 
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Has  been  kind  to  me  !  oh,  so  very  kind — I  don't 
know  what  I  shoald  have  done  but  for  her." 

Fred  rose  and  went  to  the  kitchen,  with  a  dim 
understanding  that  he  was  to  thank  somebody 
unknown  for  kindness  of  some  kind.  He  soon 
returned  with  a  perturbed  face. 

''Heavens!  wnat  do  you  mean  by  having  a 
nun  in  this  house,  Agnes  ?  You  are  not  a  Roman 
Catholic.   If  yon  are,  you  never  told  me  so." 

Mother  and  wife  laughed,  and  even  the  baby  had 
a  playful  smile  on  his  face. 

"  Go  and  speak  to  her,'*  said  his  mother.  "  She 
is  no  Boman  Catholic,  but  a  Sister  of  your  own 
church." 

As  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  kitchen.  Sister 
Verity,  having  finished  her  cooking,  came  into  the 
room.  She  (&ew  back  with  a  slight  start  on  see- 
ing her  faithless  lover,  and  then  advanced  with  a 
verv  pale  face  and  shook  his  hand  warmly. 

•'^ Your  arm  ?  "  she  said  inquiringly,  in  a  voice 
that  faltered  in  spite  of  her. 

"  It's  nothinff ;  I  am  all  riffht  now.  My  arm,  or 
any  of  the  hardships  througn  which  I  passed,  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  " 

The  appearance  of  his  eyes  told  Sister  Verity 
what  was  coming.  She  mi^ht  be  able  to  listen  to 
an  apK)loffy  at  some  future  time,  but  she  could  not 
and  dared  not,  trust  herself  to  hear  him  then. 

'*  Come,  let  us  be  off,"  she  said  to  his  mother; 
**  we  are  not  wanted  at  present." 

'*  Certainly,  dear,''  said  the  other,  perceiving  her 
embarrassment;  and  handing  the  baby  to  Fred,  she 
followed  her  out  of  the  room. 

"You  will  both  come  and  see  us  often,"  he 
cried  after  them. 

"  I  will,"  said  Sister  Verity  ;  "of  course." 

"  And  you,  mother  P  " 

"Yes,  my  son." 

Both  women  descended  the  stair  in  silence.  On 
getting  into  the  street  Mrs.  Sanday  f^ew  eloquent 
on  how  Fred,  to  the  neglect  of  his  wife,  had  given 
his  first  and  greatest  attention  to  her.  Sister 
Verity  scarcely  spoke  at  all. 

According  to  her  promise,  she  went  often  after- 
wards to  see  the  young  couple,  and  the  only 
allusion  which  Fred  ever  made  to  the  past  was, 
"  You  may  not  know  it,  but  your  kindness  has  been 
a  terrible  vengeance ! " 
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PAST  III. 

BETWEEN  the  husband  and  wife  a  great  deal 
of  the  restraint  gradually  passed  away  during 
thatni^ht.  But  this  evaporation  had  a  limit.  She 
had  no  intention  of  ever  again  extending  to  him 
an  obedience,  nor  did  he  dare  to  expect  it.  He 
might  share  her  home,  but  not  her  affections. 
On  this  same  eveninj;  John  Drake  was  sorely 

1>uzzled.  He  sat  at  his  farm,  wearing  hat  and 
^fir^Dge*  jnst  as  he  had  come  in  from  driving.  Hu 
hand  held  a  letter  which  had  been  awaiting  him, 
having  been  sent  by  messenger,  and  the  contents 
bewildered  him.  It  ran  thus : 
"Dear  Mr.  Drake.— 

'*  A  circumstance  has  unexpectedly  hap- 
pened which  renders  it  imperative  that  our  en- 
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gagement  should  be  at  once  annulled— in  other 
words,  our  marriage  is  impossible.  At  this  moment 
I  feel  unequal  to  the  taisk  of  explaining  all,  and 
must  leave  that  until  a  better  opportunity.  When 
you  have  learnt  all  you  will  know  how  much  I  am 
to  be  pitied.  Let  me  beg  that  you  will  at  once 
discontinue  your  visits  here ;  and  with  my  regrets 
for  our  mutual  disappointment,  and  hopes  for  your 
future  happiness  and  prosperity,  I  am,  my  dear 
Mr.  Drake, 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Jank  Cbbwe." 

"  What  is  she  driving  atP  "  said  the  farmer  to 
himself,  after  a  fourth  reading.  "She  doesn't 
upbraid  me  about  anything ;  it  isn't  a  quarrelsome 
letter.  I'll  go  and  see  her,  and  have  some  under- 
standing." Quite  forgettiufj^  the  injunction  the 
note  contained  respecting  visits.  But  some  friends 
arrived  at  the  farm  and  they  must  needs  be  enter- 
tained, so  the  visit  could  not  be  made  that  night 
Still  John  Drake  was  very  uneasy ;  he  considered 
that  his  happiness  was  in  jeopardy,  and,  what 
was  of  at  least  equal  importance,  the  happiness  of 
his  bride-elect— Jane  Crewe. 

It  was  unusually  late  when  Ellen  returned  home 
that  night,  and  then  she  kept  away  from  the 
presence  of  her  father.  Next  day  was  passed  in 
the  cottage  with  customary  quiet,  only  that  Ellen 
carefully  avoided  pajrin^  even  a  scant  attention  to 
the  new  inmate.  But  it  was  when  she  was  alone 
that  she  allowed  expreseion  to  her  feelings,  then 
she  would  give  manifestations  of  rage  and  hatred 
which  were  extraordinary  in  a  young  lady.  "It 
was  an  evil  dav  for  him  when  he  came  near  me,** 
she  said,  more  than  once. 

And  whatever  may  have  been  the  attractions  of 
John  Crewe  in  the  ^ears  that  were  gone,  their 
lustre  was  certainly  dimmed  now.  That  he  hjai 
been  a  handsome  man  one  could  readily  believe, 
from  the  outlines  of  tbe  face  and  the  dark  blue  of 
the  eyes,  but  now  the  countenance  was  blotchy 
and  red,  there  was  an  ugly  scar  on  the  cheek,  and 
the  eyes  were  slightly  bloodshot.  His  voice,  once 
melodious,  had  now  a  hard  and  forced  sound ;  his 
hair  was  of  uneven  lengths ;  his  garments  were 
old-fashioned,  odd,  old,  and  worn;  he  was  the 
wreck  of  the  man  Jane  had  married;  unfortu- 
nately the  wreck  was  not  alone  of  physique  and 
finance,  but  of  morality  too. 

On  the  evening  after  his  arrival  he  suddenly 
became  communicative  and  begun  to  speaJk  of  his 
career.  His  wife  and  daughter  were  both  in  the 
room,  and  the  subject  was  not  tasteful  to  them ; 
but  John  Crewe  was  enjoying  himself,  so  he  talked 
away. 

•*  You  will  be  wondering  about  that  Califomian 
newspaper,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  wife,  "  that 
was  one  ot  my  wild  freaks.  I  wrote  the  paragraph 
in  a  half  drunken  fit;  and  when  the  paper  was 
printed  with  it  in  I  half  repented  using  it 
for  the  purpose.  Then,  after  more  liquor,  1  got 
a  friend  to  address  a  label  and  I  sent  you  a  copy. 
I  was  sorry  after.  But  it's  all  over  now.  I've  re- 
formed." 

This  fellow  seemed  to  think  that  reformation 
and  regret  should  take  the  sting  out  of  all  fais 
villany. 

Ellen's  first  impulse  had  been  to  quit  the  room ; 
but  then  a  sudden  desire  prompted  her  to  stay, 
and,  while  pretending  to  be  occupied  by  other 
things,  she  hstened  attentively. 
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"  I  expected  to  do  well  in  America,  and  when 
I*d  sobered  down  I  didn't  do  badly/'  Crewe  con- 
tinued, as  he  toyed  with  his  thin  grev-brown  beard. 
"  Of  course,  Uke  many  more  people  who  go  out 
there,  I  was  a  lot  of  things  by  turns.  I  got  into 
a  new  settlement.  There  the  more  use  a  man  was 
the  better  for  his  pocket.  When  a  school  was  set 
up  they  wanted  a  teacher,  naturalljr.  Instead  of 
importing  one  they  gave  me  the  job,  and  I  kept 
school  and  a  store  shop  too.  Of  course " — here 
the  man  half  stammerea — "  I  had  a  partner  who 
looked  after  the  store  whilst  I  was  teaching.  And 
for  a  long  time  all  went  swimmingly,  and  I  got  a 
little  pile  hid  away ;  safe  from  evei7body'R  eyes,  I 
thought.  But  it  wasn't.  No.  One  afternoon, 
when  I  come  home  from  teaching,  I  found  a  little 
girl  left  in  care  of  the  shop.    My  partner  had 

gone,  and  she  had  taken  all  my  savings  along  with 
er.  It  was  a  man,-  that  I  thought  was  my  friend, 
that  had  taken  her  away.  And  now  I  know  he 
was  my  friend,"— this  seemed  a  new  idea  just  sug- 
gested to  him.  "  Yes,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
friendly  trick,  and  I  thanked  him  for  it.  She  was 
a  bad  woman,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  or  she 
wouldn't  have  enticed  me  from  my  home  in  this 
conntry." 

Ellen  Crewe  had  heard  enongh  and  she  rose  im- 
patiently and  went  out  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Crewe 
looked  at  her  debased  husband  with  a  glance  of 
reproach.  He  read  it  and  said  no  more.  The 
mother  soon  followed  her  daughter,  and  the  re- 
turned wanderer  was  left  alone.  Then  he  rose  and 
yawned  discontently. 

"  I  try  to  thaw  'em  a  bit,"  he  grumbled.  '*and 
I  put  my  foot  in  it.  Jane's  all  right.  It's  the 
girl ;  she's  stuck  up." 

Meanwhile  Ellen  spoke  rather  hotly  to  her 
mother.  "  I  know  now,"  she  said,  "  the  matter 
concerning  this  man  that  you  would  not  speak  of. 
He  deserted  you.  And  then,  after  staying  as  long 
as  he  pleased,  you  receive  him  into  your 
house." 

The  reply  was  quiet.  "  Ellen,  guard  a.-^ainst 
tiiat  temper  of  yours  and  don't  speak  so  hasty." 

"  Mother,  I  would  have  had  more  spirit." 

"  You  needn't  fret,  girl,  he  may  choose  to  go 
soon." 

"  Where  I  wish  him  to  go  is — to  his  grave." 

Mrs.  Crewe  started,  terrified.  "Ellen,  how 
can  you  say — Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  wicked ! " 

The  girl  had  said  nothing  more  than  she  meant. 
But  she  was  sorry  and  ashamed  directly  the  words 
were  spoken.  She  hated  the  man,  and  thought 
him  a  low-lived  good-for-nothing,  and  she  would 
never  speak  of  him  as  her  father,  but  always  the 
contemptuous—"  that  man." 

John  Crewe  had  scarcely  come  back  from  the 
village  when  the  clocks  struck  ten,  and  almost  on 
the  hour  minute  Farmer  Drake  walked  down  the 
cottage  path  and,  after  a  preparatory  knock  at  the 
door,  made  his  way  into  the  parlour  at  the  back, 
where  he  had  usually  been  received.  He  appeared 
to  scarcely  expect  seeing  such  an  occupant  as  John 
Crewe.  Naturally  and  hastily  he  thought  "  Has 
this  man  anything  to  do  with  Jane's  change  ?  " 
It  has  been  mentioned  how  little  nervousness 
troubled  Mr.  Drake.  So  instead  of  retreating  at 
sight  of  the  stranger,  he  sat  down  and  eave  him  a 
good  evening.  Jane  Crewe  was  quickly  in  the 
room ;  the  knock,  followed  by  the  sound  ot  the  firm 
step,  had  hurried  her,  and  she  came  with  a  flushed 


face,  for  she  guessed  at  the  visitor.  Drake  could 
not  very  well  open  the  important  subject  in  the 
presence  of  a  tnird  party ;  so  they  must  needs 
talk  upon  whatever  commonplace  matter  they 
could  find  suitable.  But  all  three  were  uncom- 
fortable. Jane  thinking  of  the  relationship  of  the 
men  to  her,  and  of  the  necessity  for  explanation  to 
the  farmer,  an  unpleasant  task  which  cried  for 
fulfilment.  Crewe  wondering  wJio  was  the  free- 
and-easy  walk-in  farmer  chap ;  John  Drake  tak- 
ing mental  measurement  of  the  man  who  sat  by 
the  fire  with  every  appearance  of  being  at  home. 

Drake  sat  a  long  time,  much  to  the  discomfort 
of  Jane.  Then  finding  he  was  making  no  head- 
way to  an  explanation,  he  reluctant made  a 
movement  of  departure;  and  walked  out  very 
slowly,  hoping  Mrs.  Crewe  would  go  with  him  as 
far  as  the  door,  and  there  give  him  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, or  let  him  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking.  But  no ;  Jane  shook  hands  and  bid 
her  adieu  in  the  room,  thus  guarding  against  any 
chance  being  given. 

If  the  farmer  could  but  have  seen  what  a  strug- 
gle Mrs.  Crewe  had  undergone  he  would  tru^ 
have  had  great  pity  for  her.  She  had  been  striv- 
ing hard  for  the  strength  to  say,  Mr.  Drake,  this 
id  my  husband,  whom  I  thonght  dead."  But  she 
was  ashamed  to  own  the  blotched  wreck.  And 
no  introduction  had  been  made. 

The  farmer  hesitated,  hoping,  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  then,  not  venturing  to  loiter  longer, 
he  turned  down  the  -path  and  back  to  the  road. 
The  weather  was  inclined  to  wildness ;  noisy  winds 
whistled  through  the  trees,  and  lifted  and  whirled 
the  dead  leaves,  and  swung  the  branches  and  their 
burdens.  It  was  rather  dark,  too ;  the  stars  the 
only  light. 

AsJohn  Drake  reached  the  little  wicket-gate  he 
was  in  deep  thought,  and  suddenly  found  himsehT 
by  the  side  of  some  one  who  had  been  standing  at 
the  gate.  It  was  a  female,  he  could  see.  But 
who  r  Then  she  spoke  and  he  recognized  Ellen's 
voice. 

**  Good  night,  Mr.  Drake." 

"  Good  ni^ht,  Ellen.  Why,  what  are  you  doing 
out  in  this  wild  night,  and  without  a  hat  too  P  " 

"  It's  too  warm  in  the  house." 

"  The  farmer  was  standing,  undecided ;  ques- 
tioning whether  he  should  try  and  sound  the  girl 
respecting  the  man  inside. 

"  I  called  to  speak  to  your  mother/'  he  began, 
"  but  she  was  busy."  Ellon  gave  sound  to  what 
appeared  to  be  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction. 

"  You  have  a  visitor,  I  see,"  Drake  added. 

*•  Yes ;  a  pretty  visitor,  truly,"  was  the  bitter 
reply.  "  I  wish  jou  would  shoot  him,  as  you  do 
the  vermin  that  invest  your  ground."  And  with 
this  flaring  speech  the  young  lady  walked  away 
from  the  gate,  leaving  Drake  more  bewildered  and 
astonished  than  ever.  He  thonght  of  following 
her,  or  returning  to  the  house  and  asking  an  ex- 
planation from  Mrs.  Crewe,  but  was  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  ofiending.  So,  after  more  indecision 
than  had  ever  troumed  him  in  his  life  before,  Mr. 
Drake  reluctantly  went  home ;  and  had  scarcely 
reached  there  l^efore  he  repented  not  showing  a 
firmer  front  and  making  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
mystery  that  was  surrounding  the  woman  he 
loved. 

Even  after  he  had  sat  for  some  time  at  the  farm, 
he  was  greatly  tempted  to  return  and  see  Jane  if 
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possible.  But  a  cooler  reasoning  prevailed;  be- 
sides the  hour  was  late,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
cottage  wonldhave  probably  retired  ere  he  reached 
there. 

However,  Mr.  Drake  had  no  canse  to  seek  again 
at  Mrs.  Crewe's  for  an  explanation.  He  heard 
what  was  sufficient  elsewhere.  Hartle  had  much 
spare  time,  which  it  sought  to  fill  by  the  discus- 
sion of  private  matters  concerning  any  of  the 
population — Hartle  was  fairlj  impartial  in  this 
respect ;  it  was  not  a  very  chqueisn  community. 
And  by  some  means — ^nobody  confessed  to  knowing 
Tuno — it  had  eked  out  that  there  was  a  new 
resident  in  the  *'  schoolmistress's  "  cottage,  and 
that  it  was  nobody  less  than  the  husband  of 
Mrfl.  Crewe,  who,  according  to  her  previous  giving 
out,  had  been  dead  some  ten  years.  But  really 
he  had  been  in  America,  and  Australia,  and 
Germany,  and  Bussia,  and  had  now — said  gossip 
•—returned  to  England  and  had  been  tramping 
the  country  gathering  pennies  by  conjuring  to 
school-children,  and  coming  to  Hartle,  he  nad 
unexpectedly  found  his  wife  just  as  she  was  about 
to  marry  again.  This  is  the  stoxy  as  told  in  its 
mildest  form,  but  it  thickened  vastly  by  repeti- 
tion. 

The  usual  kind  friend  (maliciously  kind !)  met 
the  farmer  on  the  morning  after  the  visit  to  the 
cottage,  and  remembering  the  projected  relation- 
ship between  Drake  and  Mrs.  Cfrewe,  did  not  miss 
the  chance  of  being  news-bearer,  but  blurted  all 
out  with  an  apologetic,  **  I  suppose  you've  heard." 

Mr.  Drake  had  not  heard,  and  he  hated  his  in- 
formant ever  after.  Strong  man  as  he  was  it  was 
a  blow  to  him,  and  he  staggered  under  it.  This 
marriage  had  been  the  hope  of  his  life  lately,  and 
suddenly  all  this  joy  was  aestroyed.  And  he,  too, 
was  quickly  filled  with  a  hatred  for  this  man  who 
had  unexpectedly  come.  "  Why  hadn't  he  died  in 
reality?" 

John  hat^d  everybody  whom  he  thought  was 
speaking  of  the  *' romance" — as  some  one  had 
entitled  it ;  he  hated  those  that  he  thought  would 
feel  a  Bymi>athy  for  him.  In  fact,  the  farmer  just 
then  went  in  for  universal  hate  and  felt  spiteful 
all  round.  To  all,  except  Jane  Crewe;  and  for 
her  he  had  great  pity  and  a  strengthened  affection. 
Though  now  he  dared  not  to  approach  her,  lest 
scandal  should  make  busy,  yet  he  worshipped  her 
from  afar. 

He  even  ventured  to  hope  still,  and  after  meet- 
ing John  Crewe  one  mommg,  and  getting  a  good 
square  look  at  the  man,  he  had  serious  thoughts 
of  anonymously  sending  him  a  fat  purse  for  his 
own  use,  in  the  hope  that  by  that  means  the 
obstacle  would  drink  himself  to  death  speedily. 
This  method,  however,  was  only  temporarily  enter- 
tained ;  it  gave  place  to  a  purer  reasoning. 

The  "  romance  "  was  the  greatest  treat  in  the 
remembrance  of  Hartle.  The  district  newspapers 
made  the  most  of  it.  One  reporter  called  to  in- 
terview Mrs.  Crewe,  and  was  politely  told  that  she 
had  nothing  to  sa^.  But  he  was  a  smart  young 
man,  and  supped  into  the  school-room  where  the 
daughter  taught,  thinking  that  her  youth  would 
not  DC  so  cautious.  He  stated  his  business  and 
why  he  had  come.  The  reply  was  wordless; 
roerelv  a  flashing  of  Miss  Ellen's  dark  bright  eyes 
and  then  a  steady  look  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion. And  the  young  man  was  smarter  than  ever 
^with  his  feet. 

BUen  was  by  nature  not  only  passionate,  but 
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firm ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  tearful  entrealy  of 
her  mother  that  she  had  consented  to  remain 
under  the  same  roof  as  her  father.  But  her 
behaviour  mended  slightly ;  now  she  ma  at  least 
distantly  polite  to  him. 

And  as  the  weeks  went  on,  Mrs.  Crewe  never 
once  relaxed  from  the  attitude  she  had  taken 
towards  her  husband  on  the  night  of  his  arrivaL 
The  man  was  certainly  humble  enough  at  first, 
and  was  rather  gratefnl  than  otherwise.  But  as 
familiarity  with  his  new  surroundings  and  com- 
forts grew,  his  gratitude  and  contentment  dimin- 
ished. He  made  little  attempt  to  procuie  employ- 
ment, but  talked  largely  of  his  intentions  ana  had 
many  gigantic  schemes.  His  chief  delight  was  to 
pose  as  the  entertainer  or  orator  of  a  bar-parlour 
company ;  and  he  often  returned  home  smelling 
strongly  of  beer  or  rum.  At  times  his  potations 
made  him  pot-valiant,  and  by  that  means  he  one 
day  brought  down  a  storm  upon  his  head. 

It  was  thus.  When  John  Crewe  had  dmnk  he 
must  needs  talk,  and  one  evening  having  spent 
what  cash  he  had,  and  having  also  out-stayed  his 
welcome,  he  was  obliged  to  reluctantly  leave  the 
Grey  Horse  Inn,  and  return  home  earlier  than  he 
had  intended  or  desired.  Mrs.  Crewe  was  out. 
Ellen  sat  in  the  usual  parlour.  For  some  time 
the  man  had  been  nursing  complaints  against  his 
wife  and  daughter ;  he  had  begun  to  think  him- 
self very  hardly  treated ;  his  memory  was 
singularly  short ;  the  ills  upon  which  he  brooded 
were  imaginary. 

So  he  came  in  shivering,  and  pulled  a  chair 
towards  the  fire.  He  looked  at  jQUen,  who  as 
usual  took  little  notice  of  him,  and  he  felt  snarly. 

"  Is  your  mother  outP  "  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Um!" 

This  was  a  note  of  disagreement  and  complaint 
A  few  seconds  later  he  asked,  rather  harshly — 

"  Is  there  anything  in  the  house  to  drink  P  " 

"  You  had  best  ask  the  servant." 

"  I  ask  whom  I  please.  Miss  Impudence,"  he  said 
with  a  drunken  stare. 

Ellen  quietly  laid  down  her  sewing. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  one  of  us  must  go— soon." 

"  Let  it  be  you — ^you're  my  enemy — ^no  daughter 
of  mine." 

The  girl  stood  up  proudly ;  her  eyes  flashing  as 
they  had  often  flashed  before  on  account  of  this 
man. 

"It  may  not  be  me.  It  will  be  the  weakest 
who  goes.  I  am  your  enemy.  I  hate  you  " — she 
almost  hissed. 

"I  knew  it" 

"  You  drunken  sot ! "  She  was  speaking  in  a 
whisper,  but  strong  with  passion.  "  I  would  like 
to  talce  your  worthless  life.  And  I  toiU  do  if,  ^ 
you  doni  get  away  from 

Then  she  immediately  left  the  room,  and  did  not 
go  near  him  again  during  that  night. 

This  was  a  fearful  threat  for  a  girl  of  twenty 
to  make,  and  she  made  no  mention  of  the  scene 
to  her  mother,  nor  did  John  Crewe.  And  no  other 
outburst  occurred  between  them. 

Since  the  "  romance  "  had  first  been  talked  of, 
Mr.  Frederick  Marly  had  never  once  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  cottage,  but  when  he  met  either  of 
the  Crewe  ladies  he  merely  raised  his  hat  and 
walked  on.  Then  Miss  Ellen  bethought  her  that 
young  Marly  was  not  good-looking  nor  clever, 
and  he  was  certainly  "  a  muff  of  a  fellow."  But 
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this  did  not  make  Her  disappointment  less  bitter, 
nor  did  it  lessen  the  hatred  she  bore  her  father 
for  the  share  with  which  she  credited  him. 

"  Wonld  any  high-born  family  receive  the 
danghter  of  snch  a  man  as  that  P  No  ! "  This 
was  the  question  and  reply  she  had  asked  and 
given  ;  and  in  that  she  was  near  the  truth. 

John  Crewe  had  lived  in  Hartle  many  weeks  ; 
December  was  in  and  with  it  had  come  frost,  but 
little  snow.  Some  time  past  eleven  o'clock  on 
Christmas  Eve,  Jane  Crewe  stood  at  the  wicket- 
gate  which  belonged  her  cottage,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  which  shone  brightly  through  the 
crisp  and  cool  air,  she  looked  up  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  the  village.  She  had  just  thrown  a 
woollen  wrapper  over  her  head  ana  ran  out,  and 
after  one  good  look  she  returned  to  the  room  where 
Ellen  was  sitting. 

*'  What  took  you  out,  mother  ?  " 

••Nothmg,  girl." 

"And  do  you  really  think  the  man  worth  a 
thought  P" 

"  Ellen«  we  must  have  no  more  of  this.  You 
frighten  me  with  your  inveterate  hatred  of  your 
father — whom  it  is  your  duty  to  respect." 

**  Bespect ! "  repeated  Ellen,  with  a  sneer. 

*'He  18  your  father,  and  it  is  not  for  you  to 
judge  him,  whatever  his  failings  may  be."  Ellen 
smUed  as  she  heard  this  doctrine.  "  He  is  past 
his  usual  time,*'  continued  Jane  Crewe,  "  and  I 
was  merely  wondering  what  had  become  of  him." 

And  here  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  They 
happily  got  to  talk  of  other  things,  and  as  they 
chatted  the  time  slipped  away  until  the  clock  pro- 
claimed one  of  the  morning. 

"It  is  Christmas  Day,"  said  EQen;  and  she 
kissed  her  mother  with  all  the  old  luSection.  Then 
they  went  to  rest. 

The  house  door  was  left  unlocked  and  unbolted 
that  John  Crewe  might  find  an  entrance  when  he 
returned. 

It  was  very  late  to  stay  out,  thought  the  school- 
mistress as  she  looked  through  her  bedroom  win- 
dow and  up  at  the  moon  sailing  through  the  clear 
blue  sky.  When  she  had  put  out  the  light  and 
the  moonbeams  poured  through  the  white  blind 
and  brightened  tbe  room,  and  she  lay  thinking, 
a  sudden  thought  came  to  her — a  horrible  appal- 
ling thought,  that  made  her  faint  with  dread  1 
Why  was  Ellen  so  changed  that  night  P 
The  mother  now  very  plainly  remembered  that 
Ellen  had  been  cheerful  and  depressed  by  turns, 
and  both  in  unusual  degi-ee.  That  she  had  seemed 
feverishly  glad  because  so  much  of  the  time  had 
gone,  and  as  they  went  to  rest  Ellen  had  said, 
**A  merry  Christmas,  mother;'*  but  with  the 
cruel  look  in  her  eyes  Uiat  the  mother  had  learnt 
to  fear. 

Could  it  be  that  the  girl  was  concerned  in  the 
absence  of  John  Crewe !  The  mother  sickened  at 
the  thought,  she  had  lately  seen  much  of  her 
daughter's  dreadful  temper,  and — ^had  not  the 
girl  often  and  openly  declared  the  ill-will  she  bore 
to  the  imlucky  utruder. 

She  can't  have  killed  him !  *'  And  with  this 
low  aspirated  cry  the  schoolmistress  jumped  from 
her  bed.  She  speedily  rekindled  the  hght^  and 
went  direct  and  without  noise  to  her  daughter's 
room.  She  opened  the  door  and  entered  without 
knock  or  word. 

Then  the  mother  stood  astonished  and  horrified 
at  what  she  saw.   For  Ellen  had  been  sitting  at 
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the  window,  her  light  not  burning,  but  herself 
still  dressed.  As  the  door  was  opened  she  had 
started  up  with  a  cry  and  a  look  of  fear. 

Mrs.  Crewe  thought  this  was  guilt. 

**  Ellen,*'  she  said,  *'  where  is  your  father? 

But  the  girVa  face  changed  to  a  look  of  glad- 
ness, and  a  malicious  laugh  spoke  with  her  words : 

**  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care." 

"  Oh,  Ellen,  what  have  you  done  P  " 

The  girl  was  silent. 
Teli  me,"  cried  the  mother,  "  where  is  that 
man?" 

'*  Mother,  go  to  your  bed." 

"  I  will  not.  Tell  me  what  you  have  done.  Oh, 
my  girl,  don't  bring  more  trouble  upon  us." 

"I  will  not.  I  will  bring  joy  to  you,  if  I  can ; 
or  others  will  bring  it  to  you.  But  we  should 
both  be  at  rest.  And  I  shall  not  speak  another 
word  wow." 

"  My  poor  girl,  you  must." 

"  But  I  will  not,  replied  Ellen,  very  decisively — 
too  decisive  for  a  daughter. 

Then  Mrs.  Crewe  returned  to  her  room,  sobbing 
and  shedding  many  bitter  tears.  But  she  thought 
the  worst  was  to  come. 

John  Crewe  was  never  again  seen  in  Hartle, 
nor  by  his  wife  and  daughter.  There  was  nobody 
found  and  no  inquest  nor  trial.  And  the  Christmas 
was  a  fairly  merry  one.  At  the  breakfast  Ellen 
had  vouchsafed  this  explanation. 

"Mother,  dear, you  aid  frighten  me  last  night. 
You  were  hysterical,  Tm  sure.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  man  had  gone,  for  during  the  last  few  days  I 
have  noticed  some  suspicious  little  matters ;  last 
night  I  saw  a  lot.   Come  here." 

She  led  her  mother  a  tour  of  several  rooms, 
and  as  she  went  pointed  out  what  articles  were 
inissing. 

You  see,  a  clearance  has  been  made,"  she 
explained,  "the  man  has  turned  thief  and  run 
away.  I  suspected  it  last  night,  but  wouldn't 
tell  you  for  fear  you  would  send  after  him; 
though  I  don't  think  you'd  have  done  that.  It 
appears  even  our  own  rooms  were  not  considered 
sacred,  for  whilst  we  were  at  school  during  the 
day  he  had  ransacked  them.  When  you  came  to 
me  last  night  1  had  just  discovered  that  even  my 
little  trinkets  were  all  gone.  I  believe  I  looked 
wild;  I  know  I  felt  it." 

And  this  explained  all  the  mystery  of  John 
Crewe's  disappearance. 

Ellen  soon  regained  her  good-humour,  and  ceased 
to  ^ve  examples  of  the  violence  of  her  temper. 
In  time  she  became  the  happy  wife  of  the  dark- 
complexioned  young  school-master,  who  had  only 
been  waiting  until  she  came  to  her  senses.  After 
all,  her  ambitious  tastes  were  in  some  way  grati- 
fied, for  her  husband  worked  steadily  and  then 
rose  mightily. 

Good  and  true  John  Drake  hoped  long,  and 
lived  all  his  hfe  a  bachelor.  For  not  only  was 
John  Crewe  never  seen  by  his  relations  again, 
but  they  also  never  heard  one  word  of  news  con- 
cerning him ;  whether  he  died  soon  or  lived  long. 

We  have  women  among  us  who  suffer  deeply, 
bear  trouble  and  the  memory  of  it  through  half  a 
life-time,  yet  are  always  patient  and  uncomplain- 
ing. The  blight  has  fallen  on  their  hopes,  and — 
many  think — the  brightness  must  have  been 
crushed  out  of  their  lives;  but  they  are  still 
smiling  and  content.  Of  such  was  the  school- 
mistress of  Hartle. 
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FORETASTE. 

THE  red  snn  amonldered  on  the  hills, 
A  dolorous  wind  went  wailing  by, 
Among  the  golden  daffodils 

We  walked  together— she  and  I. 
I  could  not  meet  her  trustful  glance, 
I  felt  BS  if  my  heart  would  break ; 
But  'neath  some  careless  utterance 
I  hid  my  anguish  for  her  sake. 

When  next  (I  thought)  the  sunlight  glows 

On  shifting  cloud  and  barren  tor, 
Our  little  month  of  bliss  shall  close. 

And  life  seem  lonelier  than  before ; 
I  chafed  against  the  powers  of  good 

That  saw  our  lives  thus  wrenched  apart ; 
I  turned  and  pressed  her  where  she  stood. 

In  silence  to  my  troubled  heart ! 

Vernon  Isuat. 


THROUGH  STORM  AND  SHINE. 

BY  M.  F.  THEED. 


CHAPTEE  Vr. 
PERPLEXITY. 

I FOUND  them,  the  following  summer,  getting 
on — not  well,  but  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
—together.  There  had  come  to  be  a  sort  of  list- 
less patience  about  Phillis,  which  was  pitiful  and 
pathetic  enough,  but  which  was  perhaps  the  best 
thing  possible  for  her  as  she  was  placed.  It  was 
only  when  I  questioned  her  on  the  subiect  she 
spoke  of  George  Lawrence.  There  had  been  no 
news,  she  said ;  he  might  be  alive,  and  he  might 
be  dead.  She  did  not  think  he  was  dead.  Ill 
news  travelled  fast,  and  she  fancied  she  should 
have  heard,  one  way  or  another,  had  anything 
happened  to  him.  Still,  she  did  not  know.  It 
was  not  likely  to  make  any  difference  to  her  now- 
a-days ;  and  yet,  though  lie  was  dead  to  her,  she 
supposed,  if  she  were  to  hear  that  death  had  in 
truth  taken  him,  she  should  make  a  trouble  of  it. 
Ah,  Phillis,  why  ?  If  not,  that  whilst  there  was 
life  there  was  nope. 

It  would,  I  believe,  have  struck  anybody  who 
might  have  happened  to  see  Stephen  Merritt 
that  night,  as  it  struck  me,  as  a  likely  thing 
enough  that  Phillis's  probation  would  not  be  a 
very  long  one.  Partly,  no  doubt,  by  way  of 
escaping  from  the  melancholy  which  pursued 
him,  but  in  a  still  greater  measure  from  pure 
force  of  habit,  and  as  the  result  of  what  had 
become  an  unconquerable  craving,  he  drank 
harder  than  I  had  ever  yet  seen  him  drink.  As 
he  reacheil  his  shaking  hand  out,  time  after  time, 
for  the  bottle,  and  as,  little  by  little,  he  became, 
as  was  his  wont  in  his  cups,  loud  and  boastful,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  how  dreary  was  the  im- 
mediate prospect  which  lay  before  his  daughter, 
and  how  next  to  humanly  impossible  would  it  be 
for  her  not  to  watch  and  wait  with  a  sick  heart 
for  that  which  should  give  her  her  release. 

By  degrees,  as  the  whisky  warmed  him,  the 
man  became  communicative.  What  started  him 
on  that  particular  topic  I  cannot  say,  but  he 


launched  forth  into  violent  invectives  against  the 
son,  of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  so  many  years, 
and  who  had  left  home  in  the  beginning — I  never 
clearly  understood  how — under  the  bin  of  his 
father's  displeasure.  He  was  alive  somewhere, 
he  said — he  knew  him  ! — waiting  to  step  into  his 
shoes — ready  to  come  home  as  soon  as  the  breath 
was  out  of  hia  body—to  lay  hands  on  everything, 
and  ride  roughshod  over  everybody ;  but  he  was 
out  in  his  reckoning.  Cut  him  off  with  a  shilling 
indeed  1  Not  a  brass  farthing  of  his  money 
should  ever  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  a 
scamp  like  that,  if  he  knew  it!   Phillis  was  a 

food  girl,  and  Phillis  should  have  it.  She  had 
nown  on  which  side  her  bread  was  buttered 
(with  a  tipsy  chuckle),  and  a  good  thing  for  her 
that  she  had!  So  on  and  so  forth,  for  a  gpod 
hour  and  more  after  the  subject  of  his  eologium 
had  taken  her  sad  face  up  to  bed.  Sick  and  weary 
as  I  was  of  him,  I  was  glad  of  the  turn  the  con- 
versation had  taken,  as  it  showed,  at  any  rate, 
some  light  on  the  horizon  of  that  melancholy  life 
of  hers. 

"  It  is  signed  and  sealed,"  he  said ;  *•  signed  and 
sealed,  and  it's  in  the  house.  Safe  under  luck  and 
key,  eh  P  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  Safer!  Nobody  knows 
where — nobody  will  know  when** — not  until  the 
time  comes,  and  I  tell !  But  it's  safe — quite  safe," 
he  kept  repeating  to  himself  with  tipsy  exulta- 
tion. 

At  this  mention  of  his  will— for  though  he  gave 
it  no  name,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
referring  to  it — I  pricked  uj)  my  ears  for  Phillis'a 
sake.  I  had  heard  enough  in  my  time  about  lost 
wills,  and  the  mischief  which  had  accrued  from 
them,  to  feel  that  a  word  in  season  was  needed 
badly  here.  And  yet,  who  was  to  attempt  to 
reason  with  a  roan  m  his  cups  ? 

"  But,  surely,  somebody  knows  beside  your- 
self ? "  I  said.  "  You  would  defeat  your  own 
object  if  anything  were  to  happen  suddenly  to 
you,  and  nobody  could  find  it  after  you  were  gone. 
Your  son  would  do  well  then,  indeed.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  home,  and  claim 
everything." 

l^hat  argument  went  home  !  He  was  not  so  far 
gone,  but  that  he  took  that  in,  as  I  thought  he 
would. 

"That's  true,"  he  exclaimed.  ** There's  sense 
there.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one.  But  it's 
odd  that  I  never  thought  of  it.  I  should  tell  'em 
at  the  end,  of  course ;  but  " 

He  stopped,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
temples,  as  if  trying  to  collect  his  senses. 

"  Take  that  iJeastly  stuff  away !  '*  he  said  irri- 
tably, pushing  the  wnisky  bottle  feebly  from  him, 
"  and  give  me  a  drink  of  water.  I  want  to  think, 
d'ye  see  ?   I  want  to  think." 

*'  You'll  be  able  to  think  when  you  have  had  a 
good  night's  rest,**  I  replied ;  "  not  before.  Come 
away  to  bed  now  like  a  Christian,  and  we  will 
talk  all  this  over,  in  tlio  morning." 

This,  after  a  little  querulous  resistance,  he  con- 
sented to  do ;  but  I  woke  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  to  hear  him  wandering  about  his  room, 
which  adjoined  minci  and  wandering  out  thence 
on  to  the  landing  and  down  the  stairs,  stopping — 
as  it  seemed  to  me — now  at  Phillis*  s  door  and  now 
at  mine,  and  only  being  frightened  back  into  his 
proper  place — as  it  seemed  to  me  also — by  a 
sudden  violent  access  of  coughing,  and  clearing 


THROUGH  STORM  AND  SHINE. 


my  throat,  to  which  I  had  recourse  at  last  as  a 
species  of  self-defeuce. 

I  talked  to  him  very  serionsly  in  the  morning, 
and  begged  of  him  to  take  his  lawyer  into  his 
confidence.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  when 
I  mentioned  his  lawyer,  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand  at  the  time — which  I  came  to  nnderstand 
and  appreciate  afterwards ;  but  he  listened  with  a 
patience  and  politeness  which  I  hardly  expected 
of  him,  and  promised  to  take  my  advice,  it  was 
noticeable  that  he  never  offered  to  make  me  the 
repository  of  his  secret.  I  snppose  there  had 
grown  npon  his  mind  of  late  years  a  certain  nn- 
oomfortaole  conviction  that  there  was  too  strong  a 
sympathy  npon  my  part  for  the  women,  whose  lot 
was  cast  with  his,  to  allow  of  any  very  cordial 
feeling  towards  himself.  Nevertheless,  when  we 
parted  company  at  the  door  of  the  King's  Head 

at  L  ,  it  was  with  the  distinct  understanding 

that  he  went  thence  straight  to  his  solicitor's. 

This  was  at  midsnmmer,  and  I  said  good-bye  to 
Stephen  Merritt  that  day,  for  the  last  time.  I 
was  ailing,  more  or  less,  all  the  following  winter, 
and  was  unable  on  that  account  to  go  my  usual 
round  at  Christmas ;  so  I  heard  no  more  of  the 
Willow  Farm  and  its  occupants  until  upon  Good 
Friday  (Easter  falling  early  that  year)  1  received, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  1  had  known  her, 
a  letter  from  PhilUs.  Her  father,  she  wrote,  had 
had  a  paralytic  seizure  ten  days  previously,  and 
had  died  on  the  ninth  day  without  ever  having 
recovered  his  speech.  She  was  in  great  trouble, 
and  sadly  in  want  of  advice;  and  having  nobody 
to  whom  she  could  speak  so  freely,  and  nobody 
who  had  shown  so  constant  an  interest  in  her  as 
myself,  she  wrote  to  beg  of  me  to  go  to  her.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  if  I  could  have  gone  I  would ; 
but  I  was  myself  only  just  recovering  from  rheu« 
matic  fever,  and  all  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  do 
was  to  send  her  word  how  I  was  prevented  from 
serving  her  at  that  moment,  and  to  ask  her  to  let 
me  know  how  she  was  provided  for,  and  whether  I 
should  find  her  still  at  the  Farm  later  on  in  the 
year.  To  this  letter,  written  not  by  me  but  for 
me,  I  received  no  answer.  There  are  times  when 
sorrow  makes  us  selfish,  and  the  only  feeling, 
apparently,  that  my  inability  to  comply  with  her 
request  had  aroused  in  Phillis  was  a  sort  of  sullen 
disappointment.  I  was  sorry  for  it,  but  I  could 
not  help  it.  After  a  time,  w  lien  I  was  able  to  be 
my  own  amanuensis  again,  I  wrote  to  her  myself, 
as  kindly  as  I  knew  how,  and  told  her  that  wnen  I 
was  sufficiently  recovered  I  would,  if  she  wished 
it,  make  a  journey  on  purpose  to  see  her.  This  time 
she  wrote,  but  it  was  not  the  sort  of  letter  to  take 
a  man  out  of  his  way,  no  matter  how  friendly 
he  might  wish  to  be.  She  was  very  much  obliged, 
she  said  (I  remember  being  struck  by  the  stiffness 
of  the  wording,  so  unlike  that  of  the  letters  I 
had  sent  her) — she  was  very  much  obliged,  but 
thero  was  nothing  I  could  do  for  her  now,  and 
she  begged  tliat  I  would  not  think  of  going  to  see 
her,  as  her  plans  wero  so  unsettled,  that  whether 
she  should  be  at  the  Willow  Farm  at  the  time  I 
named  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  say.  She  was 
sorry  I  was  ill,  and  she  hoped  I  should  soon  be 
better.  Of  any  wish  on  her  part  to  see  me  in  the 
future,  of  any  regret  that  we  should  be;— of  which 
her  letter  seemed  to  hold  out  a  probability — ^losing 
sight  of  each  other  altogether  after  so  many  years, 
not  a  word.   Had  I  not  known  her  so  well,  I 


should  have  been  hurt  and  offended;  as  it  was,  I 
was  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  I  was  only  greatly 
concerned.  Somehow  or  other  I  felt  sure  things 
had  gone  wrong  with  her.  She  was  not,  to  do  her 
justice,  the  woman  to  cast  off  in  her  prosperity  the 
friends  of  her  adversity.  It  was  not  because 
she  was  happier  and  better  off  than  I  had 
hitherto  known  her  she  was  giving  me  the  cold 
shoulder.   No,  no ! 

Well,  this  was  at  the  end  of  April.  Not  later 
than  i[idsnmmer  I  should  be  making  my  York- 
shire round.  I  should  then,  if  I  did  not  sacc3ed 
in  seeing  Phillis— and  I  had  little  doubt  in  my 
own  mind,  in  spite  of  anything  she  had  written, 
or  could  write,  tnat  I  should  see  ner — at  least,  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  how  she  was  circum- 
stanced, and  whither  she  had  gone.  Sol  decided 
to  bide  my  time  until  then.  Having  once  made 
up  my  mind  thus,  I  gave  little  or  no  more  thought 
to  Phillis  Merritt,  until  one  evening,  early  in  June, 
she  was  suddenly  recalled  to  my  mind  in  this 
way.  I  was  staying  one  night  at  a  small  pro- 
vincial town  where  Iknew  nooody,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  or  see.  The  day  had  been  wet,  and 
the  evening  was  chilly ;  the  landlord  was  an  oaf, 
without  two  ideas  in  nis  head,  and  the  barmaid 
had  red  eyes  and  a  headache.  The  commercial 
room  was  bad  enough,  for  it  had  nobody  in  it ; 
but  I  preferred  my  own  society  to  that  of  those 
two,  and  I  was  not  disposed  to  turn  out ;  so  I  took 
the  only  paper  I  haa  not  read  already — a  New 
York  Herald  three  weeks  old,  and  for  want  of  any- 
thing better  to  do,  "  spelt "  that.  In  the  column 
corresponding  to  that  which  the  ladies  have  chris- 
tened m  the  Times  "  the  agony  column,"  I  found 
this:— 

"  If  Richard  Merritt,  who  in  June  1854  left  his 
home  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  South 
America,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of,  is  still 
living,  he  is  informed  that  his  father  has  died 
intestate,  and  he  is  reijuested  to  communicate  at 
once  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Needham,  solicitor, 
R  " 

This  was  what  first  caught  my  eye,  and  imme- 
diately below  it  there  was  a  second  advertisement, 
addressed  to  parish  clerks  and  others,  offering  a 
reward  for  a  certificate  of  the  death  of  the  afore- 
said Richard  Merritt.  &c. 

Died  intestate !  That  Stephen  Merritt  never 
bad  done !  He  had  made  a  will,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  and  could  there  be  any  doubt  he  had 
left  one.  Unless — as  the  one  contingency  which 
seemed  possible  to  my  mind  rose  in  it,  I  felt  as  if 
I  must  put  my  things  into  my  bag,  and  set  off 
that  moment  for  the  Willow  Farm,  to  ask  the 
question  and  arrive  at  the  truth — unless  Phillip 
had  in  some  way  managed  to  offend  him  mortally 
before  he  died.  It  was  not  probable:  after  her 
years  of  patient  probation— after  the  sacrifice  she 
had  made,  and  the  hopes  she  had  relinquished — it 
was  most  improbable ;  and  yet,  if  the  will  had 
been  destroyed,  it  had  not  been  destroyed  without 
a  motive.  If  it  had  not,  what  had  become  of  it? 
I  flattered  myself  I  had  frightened  Merritt  too 
effectually  as  to  the  result  of  his  secreting  it,  for 
him  to  have  persisted  in  that;  and  so,  for  the  time 
being,  I  put  entirely  on  one  side  the  most  pro- 
bable elucidation  of  all.  It  was  certain  there  could 
have  been  no  reconciliation  between  father  and 
son,  for  had  the  prodigal  returned  in  proper 
prodigal  fashion,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
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to  advertise  for  Kim  now.  It  was  not  he  who 
had  come  of  his  own  accord  between  Phillis  and 
her  hard-won  inheritance,  but  Fortune,  which  in 
some  unexplained  manner  had  played  into  his 
hand,  and  cruelly  abandoned  her.  It  was  evident 
now  what  she  had  meant  by  saying  that  she 
could  not  possibly  tell  me  whether  the  summer 
would  find  her  at  the  Farm  or  not.  Supposing 
her  half-brother  to  be  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  did  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  he  would 
return  at  any  rate  for  a  time  to  arrange  his 
affairs,  and  how  was  it  possible  to  calculate  on  the 
result  of  such  a  return  to  her?  I  had  heard 
little  at  any  time  of  Richard  Merritt,  and  though 
that  little  had  been  altogether  against  him,  I  had 
taken  it,  and  was  still  disposed  to  take  it,  whence 
it  came^that  is  to  say,  with  very  considerable 
reservations.  But  good  or  bad,  generous  or 
ungenerous,  whatever  he  might  prove  to  be,  I 
felt  sure  that  neither  to  him  nor  to  anybody  living 
would  Phillis,  if  she  could  help  it,  deign  to  be 
beholden.  True,  if  he  had  not  married  and  should 
decide  to  remain  at  the  Farm,  she  might  earn  her 
bread  there,  as  easily  as  elsewhere,  as  his  house- 
keeper. But  failing  that,  what  was  to  become  of 
her  P  Now  indeed  the  time  had  come  to  which 
her  mother  had  looked  forward  with  so  terrible 
an  anxiety,  and  where  were  the  means  for  pro- 
viding against  the  calamity  P  I  could  almost 
have  wished,  seeing  I  was  powerless  in  the  matter, 
I  had  never  chanced  on  the  advertisement  at  all. 
Fortunately  for  my  own.  peace  of  mind,  I  was  due 

at  R         within  a  few  days  of  that  time,  and 

having  written  to  inform  Phillis  of  the  probable 
date  of  my  visit,  I  found  on  my  arrival  there  a 
note  from  the  latter  to  the  effect  that  she  was  at 
home,  and  that  there  would  be,  as  usual,  a  bed  for 
me. 


CflA?T£B  Vn. 
WHAT  SHE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN. 

It  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock  on  a 
glorious  June  afternoon  when  I  lifted  the  latch 
of  the  garden  gate,  and  walked  up  to  the  open  door 
of  the  farm-house.  It  was  not — as  I  have  already 
said — a  pretty  house.  In  winter  it  was  desper- 
ately bleak  and  bare  in  its  almost  sunless  hollow ; 
but  in  summer,  when  the  roses  and  honeysuckle 
were  in  bloom,  and  the  garden,  which  was  Phillis's 
one  pleasure,  was  gay  with  hardy  old-fashioned 
flowers,  growing  in  great  clusters  and  patches,  the 
place  was  not  deficient  in  a  certain  homeliness, 
and  the  beauty  which  comes  of  that.  I  could 
fancy  her  being  sorry  to  leave  it  at  that  season ; 
and  yet  what  had  it  been  to  her  all  her  life  but  a 

Erison,  in  which  all  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of 
er  youth  had  been  wasted  P  There  was  no  bell, 
and  I  did  not  stop  to  knock  at  the  door,  but 
walked  straight  in,  as  I  had  done  many  a  time 
before,  at  the  open  door  of  the  parlour.  In  the 
deep  window- siU  of  that  room,  looking  out  on  the 
beNB-hives  and  the  garden,  had  been  the  young 
mistress's  favourite  seat,  and  here  I  half-expected 
to  find  her.  She  was  not  there,  though  some 
white  work  she  had  been  busy  upon  lay  in  her 
place;  but  I  had  scarcely  time  to  note  her 
absence  when  I  heard  the  gentlest  motion  in  the 
world  behind  me,  and  that  pleasant  voice  of  hers, 
which  not  aU  the  discord  which  had  come  into  her 


life  had  ever  availed  to  pnt  ont  of  ttine,  flfreeted 
and  bade  me  welcome.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
her  once  more ;  but  to  see  her  ?  In  the  sight  of 
such  a  shadow  of  her  old  self  as  that  which  I  now 
saw — in  the  sight  of  that  white  drawn  face  and 
those  dim  eyes,  with  the  dark  shadows  under  them 
— was  there  not  more  pain  than  pleasure  P  It 
was  a  very  long  time  since  she  had  looked  either 
well  or  happy — ^I  did  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
that ;  but  never  in  my  knowledge  of  her  had  she 
looked  like  this.  Things  had  assuredly  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  with  her,  since  I  saw  her  last.  I 
said  nothing;  but  my  face  was  too  true  an  index 
of  my  thoughts  for  her  not  to  fathom  them. 

"  Am  I  really  such  a  scarecrow "  she  asked 
with  a  sad  little  laugh,  "  thai  I  frighten  you  too  P 
Mattie  calls  me  a  bag  of  bones,  and  I  don't  think 
I  am  much  better.  I  suppose  one  can  go  on 
living  80  just  the  same.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  live 
for  ever,  only  I  am  not  very  certain  where  or  how. 
But  that  does  not  matter.  Only  don't  keep  look- 
ing at  me  like  that !  I  don't  like  it.  Come  and 
sit  down,  and  tell  me  about  yourself.  What  was 
that  fever  you  had,  and  are  yon  quite  well  of  it  P  " 
Yes,"  I  said,  I  was  quite  well  of  it,  and  she 
made  me  tell  her  all  about  it — how  I  caught  it  and 
where,  and  by  whom  I  was  nursed,  and  bow  far 
I  was  advanced  in  my  conyalesoence  when  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  telling  me  of  her  father's  death, 
and  whether  or  not  f  was  greatly  surprised  at 
the  news  of  it. 

**  No,"  I  said, "  I  was  not  so  surprised  as  I  should 
have  been  had  I  not  seen  so  great  a  change  in 
him  a  year  ago.  I  thought  very  badly  of  him 
then  ;  I  did  not  think  he  was  going  the  right  way 
to  live  long." 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully. 
'*  He  got  much  worse  after  that,"  she  said.  "  He 
grew  very  odd  and  suspicious — suspicions  of  me 
and  everybody.  Do  you  know  he  watched  the  post- 
man, so  that  no  letters  might  come  without  his 
seeing  them,  and  it  was  so  absurd,  because  there 
never  were  any — ^not  once  a  month,  excepting  for 
himself—  bills  and  things.   Nobody  ever  writes  to 
tne  but  Katie  Simmons,  who  was  at  school  with  me. 
He  took  to  locking  his  drawers  up  too,  and  pack- 
ing up  his  clothes,  and  putting  them  aw^,  so 
that  Ishould  not  know  were  to  get  at  them.  I  can- 
not think  what  it  was  he  had  taken  into  his  head. 
Sometimes  I  fancied,  and  I  do  still  fancy,  he  was 
afraid  I  should  try  and  get  together  enough 
money  to  run  away  and  leave  him.   I  don't  think 
he  ever  felt  sure  of  me,  or  comfortable  abont  me, 
after  mother's  death.    He  would  lay  hands  on 
first  one  thing,  then  another^things  that  he 
thought  might  nave  been  taken  away  without  his 
missing  them  or  remembering  them,  for  he  said 
so,  once — for  fear  I  should  sell  them.  There  was 
an  old  man  who  used  to  come,  a  pedlar^-old 
clothes  we  have  given  him  often  and  often, 
mother  and  I,  but  we  never  got  money  for  them; 
of  course  not — a  piece  of  stuff  for  a  drees,  or  a 
length  of  ribbon,  or  something  of  that  sort,  as 
people  do  generally.    The  last  time  he  came, 
iather  set  the  dogs  on  him.   It  was  a  wonder  the 
man  got  off  with  the  fright  and  nothing  worse.  But 
I  can^t  tell  you  the  half  of  it.  I  grew  frightened  of 
of  him  at  last,  though  I  had  been  used  to  him  all 
my  life,  and  you  know  how  fond  he  used  to  be  of 
me  once." 

(To  he  continued,) 


SULPHOLINE  LOTIONi 

Tbm  Cm  fer  SMa  PiMiet.  Iii  •  ftw  daan  tbqr 
•BtircJy  fad«  swaj.  To  eniim  •  Cle«r  BUn,  um 
Bolpholine  Lotion. 

A  tnarreUooa  application.  BeautiAiDy  tngnat 
Pvfactty  harmleac  Core*  oM-tf  tiding  Skin  Di»- 
Mjsea.  Attonfahiiut  remlU  fbUo^.  It  remoTM  every 
■pot  or  Memiab  BmntlflM  waAjumerwtn. 

There  Is  loarody  any  eruption  bat  wiU  jldd  to 
**  SuIphoUne"  In  «  ftw  daji,  and  eommoioe  to  fade 
aw&y.  eyen  ifteamingly  pait  core.  Ordinary  jdroplei, 
redneaa,  blotehea.  KOif,  rongfaneai,  Tauiah  ai  if  by 
nui«;ic;  whilrt  old,  anduzing  ■kin  diaordera,  eewma, 
ac-  e,  paoriaaia,  roaaa.  pruriao.  tetter,  piiriiaaia,  how- 
airer  deeply  rooted,  "  BolpboUne  "  auoceaarally  attacka. 
It  deatroya  ttie  ammac!ni»  whidi  moetly  oaoaa  theaa 
anaightly,  lnitebl«.  painful  affectlona,  and  produeea  a 
dear,  amooth.  aop^e,  healthy  akin.  **8ttlpboUse 
aoldby^  " 


Liotion"iaa 


TOTTLl 


eYavywhaTCk 


,M.  U.  9d. 


PEPPER'S 

HBAI.TH.        QUININB  AND  IRON 
■TJUvaTH.  Bm&oT.  TONIO 


/IBSAT  BODILT  STUBNOTH.  FEPP1 
^*QU1NINB  AND  IRON  TONIC.-B^ 
fVuing  new  lift,  enriohing  the  blood,  and  jtrez 


ER*8 
jtrength- 


Tigotir  over  the  whole  lyatem,  abundantly  morea  tha 
benefit  dcrlTed.  Fappex^a  Tbnie  only  la  m  any  uaa. 
Bold  by  Chemiata,  BotUea4a.<d 


/ARISAT  N>:kV£  8TKEN0TH.— PEPPER'S 
^  QUOnKk  AND  IKON  TONIC.-lt  braces 
«p  the  vaakaoad  aerToaa  lyttem  and  increaaea  the 
atrcngth  of  tiia  pulse,  raiiMilyr  dispelling  the  iJe- 
preaacd  irtitabta  condition  resulting  ftom  prostrated 
narrea.  Each  Bottle  eontains  b»  do»e*.  


^  QUININJC  AND  IRON  TUNIG.  whidi,  by 
Ha  supporting  fnflnenoa  on  the  body  and  nerves, 


repairs  fha  ravagea  caused  by  ofertazhig  tlie  brain 
newer,  and  so  ipTes  really  mental  strength.  It  coata 
Ijl^  aadi  4fm.  Kaftm  linlt«U.4na, 

GREAT  moEsmr  e  st  re  n  g 
QUXHCtE  AND  IKrjM  TONIC  rtrpacUwns 
tt»  JiUMU  It^jpLa^  i[iiktri4(  Hnfl^tLiid, 

bidlmm^  ntarUurii,  fi&LpitaiUuiin,       Hi*  „ 

4iai««M  tim»i^  By  lbs  cwdlat  blitar 


if  wr  g^pffrt  ltoBiB.id»Bf t  iiwamaaa  lha  avpcdEla^ 
■adlrftinafciiB  iiLaiMHy  bis  bair,  viiM,  or^iArit  k 
amlikd,  IMm  bytSrtnlMirniTwlian]  tiui,Liutit« 


rii  I L Jl' J  <.twj2  0ujri[^u]iiUr.d,     Jli^r  [!'.-«,  taeb, 
lit  tirrjatff  irt"?        •"aii^vl*  ■■■■wiL.  ...ii  wMn^Miy  tfai 
iOBWPl  in  iXWiM  or  IK  i.t.  Oril^^r  li  jQhu  yn-JuCtM 
Cilrllar  -ill^!^My|fuy,I-uu4lujj.  W.C 


PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 

AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

A  TLX7ID  EXTRACT  07 

D/MDELION  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 

CtoodfarUrarDisordai: 

The  Best  AndbUioos  Reasair. 

Without  a  partidfe  of  Mctcnzy, 

Safest  and  sorest  BtonuMh  and  liw  Kadklafc 

dears  the  Head 

RsgnlateatheBovali^ 


TmxAcm  m  pidqphyllir. 

In  al)  PAJH      ttmmmAm  et 

TAKAlL.V4jUM  and  TODOPBTlXiK 

riugglah  ki»tr  la  actimt  mmm  liis  stoir  

geuly,  liV^sad  gtrtng*  sanaadf  cimftni  ^mL  cnm4ort 
within  ttMliimn/yjia  sympioiTit  or  hvtr  lieranfa- 
BMDt.  liataaflBa,  te^dtiy.  coitivmeai,  Omtukcioai 
baaitbnm,  sbm  af  eyar-npiitcii^D,  ihutJdiEr  lAina, 

Da  to  fbHl,   p'-i^i'ml   iljjLtjm flirt  itju 
,  are  quificly  dir.  p.  ;  i  ■  ■  j ,    I ;  j  *  i,i<^  i  loj.-.  j  s.-  .1  ely 

tiemlstJ  v\i\  i.Ty 
and  4s.  iifi.  He.] J 
Paresis  tti^  ou 
BedfiMi« 


1  I>}|tdHH^     ].ll:ii«t  LfE]  t<4Tllj£  EElony 

y  to  iJ,.-ir  uwEu  ikri^es.  aib  ML 
[  hy  ^-^^-^^^^^f^mMt^i^^m  by 

I  ri^ti^c  uf  Higrili  w1RCM3|  to 


LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


TBS  BArasT.     THB  OHXAPBBT. 
XBBTO&mi  TBB  OOZiOUm  SO  ABST  RAZB. 
nrtTAXTLT  ITOPS  nU  BAZm  VBOM  VAMIVe. 
OCOAUONALLT  UBBD,  eMTKSU  ISZXPOMIBU 
If  the  hair  la  aotni^  gray,  the  Sulphur  Restoier 
ki         sra  dnyssAoN  ft  great  alteration.  By  a 

otiatrTen,Beferaldaikaribadea  win  be  attained.  In 
a  period  of  thiae  weaks  a  ioompleto  ohangeioocois, 
■ad  a  cqtonr  tMBtly  raaambttag  that  loM  Vill  ba- 


^^^«g«^tf>»Bgphitt^  i^igBad  Kurf  cannot 

irh&  eauoTraN^t  ftv«"da!^  StTIuar 
with^eaae.  Bold  ersrywheraln large bo^ holding 
ahnoBtaplnt,ls.M.aaak,  BaanretohaTeLockyer^ 

LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER, 

,  AREGA  TOOTH  PA8TE  By 
dalidona  Aromatle  Dentifrice  the 
^-TTtr^^^'-?  teeth  baeomea  white,  sound,  and 
polished  like  iToiy.  It  U  exceeding^  fragsanl  mS 


ARACROm 
enamel  oi  the  i 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES: 

FlB  moet  remtrkable,  preTentiiig  or  giviag  InBUiit 
x«U6f  in  Heftdaohet,  Sea  or  Bilious  Sickness,  Oonsti* 
pation4ndise8tion^assitiide,Heartbnm.FeTerish  Golds, 
and  quickly  relieTes  or  cures  Smallpox,  Meaales,  Scarlet, 
Typhus  and  other  FcTsrs,  KruptiTe  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  oontaixiing  injarlom  ingredients, 
put  forward  by  unprincipled  persons  in  imitaOon  of  Py- 
ratio  Saline.  Pyretic  Saline  Is  warranted  not  to  contain 
Magnesia  or  any  snbstanee  likely  to  prodnceffaUstoneB  or  other  calcareoai  and  gouty 

Bold     aa  Ohmiit$  in  BouS^.  6J.,  it.  (kC,  llg.,  amd 


UMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP* 

Perfect  Luxury.  In  Bottles  2s  and  48  6d. 

H.  Lamploughy  Z13,  Holborn,  London. 


niBXBBOK   BANK  (Eat.  1661). 

^  Soathamptoc  Balldlnn,  London, W.O.—THREB 
per  esnt.  intsreat  a  Uowed  on  Deposlta  repayable  en 
demand.  Two  per  cent  interest  allowed  on  current 
aeeonntaealcolated  on  the  minimum  monthly  bn)ane«a 
wlwn  not  drawn  bslow  dtO.  The  Bank  nndertaket  the 
cuatody  of  aacarltiaa  of  cuatomera,  end  the  Collection 


Kotea  iaaoad  for  

FRANCIS 


parte  of  tho  world. 

Savbnscropt, 


nta  ttsKsm  BOiuxae  aociBrr^  AjraoAZ,  nsoaim 

■loaan  mm  anLuaaa 
TTO^  TO  PXJBOHASB  A  HOTTSB 

fOR  TWO  OUINBA8  VER  MONTH,  ok  A 
FuTO'  Land  roa  Fim  SaiLtiMoa  ru  Momth,  with 
Immolate  poeeeaalon,  and  No  Rant  to  pay^Apply 
mi  the  BISKbIcK  building  SOCIl&r,  Booth 
^B^D  BuildhBga,  Chanaety  Lane.  Send  for  Buul- 
aacK  ALWAKAo,  with  Ibll  aartloiilarB. 

nUJrOU  RATBNSOROrr,  Uanagar. 


Heniitltehad* 
Ladies    ...  tni 
Oanta'  €/9 


AW)  

GAMBRIl^g 

-'^'HAUDKERCHIEFS 


AxXiPim  Flax. 
The  Camhrloi  of  Rob- 
iaaon  andOlearerhafaa 

vorid-wida  (kma.">QMMn 


FACT 


HAIR  LOTION 

Dntnpt  dS  Nrra  ewf  PARA- 
,  MITMM  *• 


f J^r  mMmta  tht  tfm'tetfen. 
Ptr/tetiv  Harmlmt. 
^wfmwdnUf  W,  MOOERM, 
Chmmttt  Bm  /wwm  JU.  Slaa*MVt 
jr.  Becdw  74  mn4  U.  f  mU 
Chtmi$U  mmAtMrfummu  Mpmiml 

u  


ZiATBST  INVBNTION  IN  PBNB* 
Special  eontriranoe  (patented),  for  holding  laiga 
■oppiy  of  Znlb 


THE  "FlYIWa 

SCOTCHMAN  PEN." 


••IttTalnabla  to  aU  who  have  the  wladoM  to  naa 
thefe.'^PHMie  OpMan.  **For  ra^d  and  amooth 
wrttlnf  nothinf  caa  beat  tlwiaa.'v^Jaiyiiiatr. 


6d.  *  laper  Box.    At  all  Btationera. 

Bo»,  with  all  the  klnda,  by  poet^  Ifc  Id. 


'  Specti 


UACNI VBN   AND  CAMBRON,  B,  Blair 
BDINBUBOR.     PiMMAcnta  to  Has  lLumrt% 
Cknraaaiairr  Orneaa.  (Eetabllahad  I770J 


HOME 


CHIMES. 


One  Penny  Saeli. 

THE  CRTSTIL  STORIES. 

<f  ThoToogblr  sonnd  and  wholesoms/aod  ea- 
sentUllyweli  adapted  for  family  reading."' 

Daily  Ntwi, 
A  oompleie  story  etrery  month  by  a  popoltf 
author.  Pxioe  One  Penny,  IUaitrated« 

1.  The  Woman  who  Bared  Him. 

F.  W.  RoUnson. 
1.  Helreea  of  Oartle  RnaielL  "  Oraoe." 
8.  Bescned  from  Bome.  Lester  Lorten. 
4.  Daisy  Mareh,  the  Prison  Flower. 

Author  of  Female  Life  in  Prison." 
B.  Aaron's  Harrest.         C.  H.  H.  Bridge. 

6.  His  Highneas.  B.  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend. 

Author  of  *' A  Trap  to  Catoh  a  Sunbeam." 
6.  Hike  o*  the  Shannon.       Mrs.  Lysaght. 
0.  Ruth  Bartlett's  Yiotoiy.  Laura  M.  Lane. 
10.  The  House  in  Bullion  Court. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Pitman. 
IL  Jem'i  Hopes.      Maude  Jeanne  F«ano. . 
la.  Barbe's  Secret.  Jean  Middlemaa. 

18.  Madge'i  Seaaona.  Mrs.  Maokamesi. 
14.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Coppers. 

Louisa  E.  librae. 
U.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  AUson." 

18.  SirValenUne'iYictery.  BmmaMarshaU. 
17.  A  Brave  Toung  Heart.  Laurie  Lansfeldt. 
la  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  CallwelL 

19.  Her  Crooked  Ways.  S.  Gregg. 
90.  Muriel's  Trials.  Maigaret  Grant. 
SL  A  JUted  Woman.  Mrs.  Lysaght. 
22.  Wait  Awhile.                 L  Indermair. 

98.  Two  Masters.  O.  L  Piingie. 
94.  The  Legacy  of  a  Lady.  T.  Frost. 
26.  An  BngUsh  Rose. 

Author  of  **  Mrs.'Jemynghtm's  JoumaL* 

96.  The  Cruise  of  The  Petrel" 
F.  M.  Hohnes. 

97.  Two  Toong  WItss.  Oraoe  Stebbing. 
9B.  Stolen  Away.  *«  Susie." 

99.  Having  Her  Own  Way.  Bdith  C.Kenyon. 
8t.  The  Yioar  of  Avalton.  Betsey  Hammen. 

81.  How  Ailsa  Saved  Her  yiUage>  W.  Sime. 

82.  Grace  BsooU's  Good  Figut  Alice  King. 
88.  At  the  Well.  Maude  Jeanne  Franc. 
84.  The  Measure  of  His  Sin.  Bev.J.  B.Owen. 
88.  She  Would  be  a  Lady.  B.  J.  Lysaght. 
88.  Miss  Burton's  Prejudice.    F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  The  Old  MaJer.       HenrletU  Marshall. 

88.  Unehanc*^  Through  Change. 

H.  8.  Williams. 
88.  Toning, Rejoleing, Sorrowing.  H.Major. 
48.  Through  Thick  and  Thin.  L.  E.Dobree. 
4L  Lisa,  or  the  Dnaky  Wife.  B.  J.  Larter. 
411  In  Due  Season.  Xleanor  Holmea. 

48.  Anstln's  Fall.  Bmma  Raymond  Pitman. 
41  A  Stafbrdshire  QirL  A.  C.  Bell. 

4B.  Miser's  Moner.  Isaac  PleydeU. 

48.  Gundrede's  Two  Leraif.  C.  Birley. 
47.  Oat  of  the  Storm.  B.  J.  Lysaght. 

4&  Sewn  in  Sorrow.  T.  F.  Southee. 

Also  published  in  volume  form,  each 
volume  eentaiaiag  twelve  complete  stories. 
Handsome  coloured  pioture  cover,  by 
«dauBdBvans,l8.6d.  In  Cloth  Boards,  9s 


*'ltl8therlehestf 
8ofte8t,and  most  be- 
coming  fabric  ever 
Inunted  for  Wo- 
man's  wear.*' — 

Lady's  PidcriaL 

FAST  PILE.        ^        FAST  DYE. 

The  finer  qnalities  arc  equal  in  appearance  and  wear  better 
than  the  veiy  best  Lyons  Silk  VeWet,  and  cost  only  a  quarter 
the  price.    Can  be  purchased  of  all  leading  retailers,  from 
28.  to  68.  the  yard. 
Wholesale  Agents-  J.  H.  Fulleb,  92,  Watling  Street,  London ; 
John  B.  Taylor,  61,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 

A    W  A  R  N  I  N  Q       O    lTd  I  E  8 . 

LADIES  are  warned  against  the  false  pretences  of  those  Dripers  who,  not  having  the  NoirpABBiL  "  Vbltbtsbh  in  atoek, 
seek  by  misrepresentation  to  foist  npon  their  cnstomers  a  common  make  of  Velveteen.  For  the  protection  of  the 
pnblio,  the  genuine  Nonpareil  **  has  the  Trade  Mark  stamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard,  thna  ladies  can  protect  them- 
selves by  always  taming  to  the  back  of  the  fabric  to  find  this  evidence  of  genoineueas. 


The  Clean  Blaok  Lead/'— ^^'^  Press. 


JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


Sole  Makers,  PLYMOUTH. 


KSVEB  BB  WITHOUT 

SINCLAIR'S 

COLD  WATER 

SOAP 

T1!E  MAGIC  CLEANSER. 
A  BOON  TO 

^  ji^, 

In  daily  use  by  tens  of  thonsands  of  all  classes. 

Dirt  with  spred  and  comfort. 
flAVRS  lllO!V  B V.  Labourjimejemper  d  Fu$t. 
J.  SINCLAXB,  66,  Southwark  St..  LOKDOVt 
and  at  66,  Whitechapel,  LrVEBPODJl 


RICH  ALIKE 

Removes 


Richest  Cuatard!  Without  Eggsl!  Half  the  cost  d  Troublef 
I  y       Choice  I  DeliciotLS  1 1 
I  ^9      A  Great  Luxury! II 

CUSTARD 
POWDER 


Bold  everywhere  m 
6d.  and  la.  Boxes. 
A  6d.  Box  makes  8  pints, 
and  a  la.  Box  7  pmts. 

ALFRED  BIRD  A  SON 
B  seipt  of  addreaa.  the 


bIRMlNGHAM.wi 
1  d  Enlarged  Sdltlo: 


.  win  »cliu 

   JJew  an  d  Enlarged  Sditlon  of 

pnQT  ''PASTBYandSWEBTS."- A  LitUe 
r  ViJ  I  -^^1^  oontainin?  Practical  Hints  and 
17D 17  IT  ^^'^^ff^^^  Becipee  for  Tasty  Dishes  for 
r  IiEifi-  the  Dinner  and  Supper  Table. 


JWaumCoke 

The  Substitute foirCastorOil 


The  mlldeat  and  most  sirreeable  aperient  known.  A  flrft^teM 
Family  Medicine  for  erery  hooaehold.  Highly  approved  hy  adults 
—readily  taken  hy  children.  Admirahly  adapted  Ibr  tanales  on 
every  oocaaion.  Doea  not  gripe*  and  leavea  no  had  efltet  like  oil. 
Unaurpaaaed  aa  a  digestive  tablet,  and  **awaet  aa  angar.**  Aak  for 
If  AirirjL  Cakb,  and  see  that  yoa  get  it.  Price  lid.  per  oake»  IS  for 
la.  8d.,  through  any  Chemiat  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Wholesale  of 
Bxmci.AT'a*  EmrAans,  Uovavnxa'a*  NswavBx'B,  May  Bobsxti^ 
Savobb  &  SovB,  Sonov  k  Co.,  etc.,  ete. 


••Yerj  DigastfUe— VntriUoas— Palatahla~8atlafyliig— BzeellMit  ia  QoaBtr- 
Parfeetlv  free  from  Orit— Rf  qoirea  neither  boUing  or  straining— Made  In  a  ninate. 
— Vidt  Lancet,  BriUik  Medical  Journal,  Ac. 

Allen  &  Hanburys' 

T7f/\/\TX  For  Infants 

r  \J\JL/  andlnrallds. 

4  UMhIv  emie§mtr»Nd  and  $HHHmtin§  $mtrimtm  M  cMfaIrm ;  tmpplfing  •!  I*«t  ir  rtp^ttM 

Cte/WnMlMfi  ^f  JlrmJMk  and  kon«  m  a  pertuUf  toluhU  and  eatUp  »u»mU-hU  farm.   Il  dm  ' 
nutamimg  ttnd  htokh/^  diet  for  Imtdida  and  Umt  9fm  d^rpeptie  temdmtf, 

M  Uy  ohild,  after  being  at  death's  door  for  weeka  from  exhani>tioa,  eonaeaora^ 
npon  severe  diarrhoea,  eitd  inability  to  retain  any  form  of  *  Infamies  Fbod*  ormm 
began  to  improve  Immediately  he  took  your  malted  preparation,  and  I  have  DSftf 
aeen  an  infant  inei  eaae  in  weight  so  rapidly  aa  he  has  done, 

n.  B.  TRE8TUAIL,  F.B.O.&,  M.BXXP. 
Further  teetimony  and  All  dlreetione  with  eaek  Tle^ 
TINS,  6d..  la.,  2a.,  6a.,  and  10a.,  Batail  Evarywhertti 


Malted 
Farinaceous 


THEORICINAl  1 
&  ONLY  GENUINE 


WRIGHT'S -H" 
\COAL  TAR 
°%  SOAP 

fm  THf  CURE  or  SKIN  DISEASES, 
'ffOf  icTS  f  ftow  MF*SU5,SWWL  POUSCAfilETf 
W.V.  WRIGHT  4  SOUTHMHK,L0NOOi.. 
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A  GHOSTLY  ATONEMENT. 

BT  H.  E.  CLABU. 


CHAPIEE  L 


ttS  PI&ST  APPBABAKGIL 


MINE  was  snppoaed hj  most  people  to  be  an 
enviable  lot — for  1  was  young,  rich,  and 
without  encambrances.  I  painted  w^l»  too,  for 
a  wealthy  man — was  counted  a  judge  of  pictures, 
had  the  nucleus  of  a  decent  collection  in  my 
country  house,  and  knew  everybody  worth  know- 
ing. 

But  with  all  these  advantages,  I  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  one  of  the  most  miserable  of 
men.  For  no  earUily  reason  that  I,  or  anyone 
else,  could  discover,  the  zest  went  utterly  out  of 
life  for  me.  I  was  nervous  and  depressed-— I 
seemed  to  be  living  in  the  shadow  of  some  im- 
pending calamity ;  I  lost  all  interest  in  what  was 
going  on  around  me.  Yet  I  had  no  ache  nor 
pain,  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive,  anjr  physical 
malady  to  account  for  this  state  of  things.  At 
the  urgent  request  of  my  friends,  however,  I  went 
to  see  a  physician,  recommended  especiaUy  as  a 
good  all-round  man,"  I  remember.  This  gentle- 
man was  a .  painfully  conscientious  member  of 
his*  inscrutable  craft  He  stethoscoped  nearly 
every  square  inch  of  me ;  he  tapped,  he  kneadea, 
he  prodded,  and  he  pounded  me ;  he  put  metal 
thin^  into  my  mouth,  and  stared  down  my  throat 
till  I  choked.  I  believe  he  turned  my  eyes  round 
between  his  thumb  and  finger  to  look  at  the  back 
of  them.  He  took  my  temperature,  he  sphygmo- 
ffraphed  me,  he  got  out  a  lens  and  spent  much  of 
his  valuable  time  in  inspecting  a  small  mole  on 
my  left  shoulder.  Then  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
profound  wisdom,  that  my  nervous  system  was 
completely  out  of  order — by  which  I  knew  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  find  anything  wrong 


with  me.  I  replied  I  was  aware  that  I  hivd 
inherited  a  nervous  temperament,  but  that  there 
were  certain  curious  symptoms  connected  with 
'my  present  condition  which  I  could  not  believe 
to  be  merely  nervous.  For  instance,  I  said,  I  had 
heard  of  ]>eople  being  haunted  by  most  things, 
but  never  in  my  recollection  had  I  heard  of  any- 
body haunted  by  an  odour.  Yet  I  was  oppressed 
sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a  time  by  a  peculiar 
damp,  earthy,  vault-like  smell — a  reminiscence  of 
graveyards,  and  catacombs,  and  charnel-houses, 
which  directed  my  mind,  with  most  unpleasant 
persistence,  to  thoughts  of  my  latter  «nd.  The 
odour,  I  added,  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
rushing,  roaring  sound  in  my  ears. 

The  doctor  did  not  smile — ^great  doctors  never 
smile,  because  it  does  not  pay — he  only  nodded 
as  though  he  had  fully  expected  these  symptoms 
to  be  present,  and  murmured,  "  Quite  clear — 
quite  clear.  Morbidly  sensitive  condition— one 
of  the  Protean  forms  of  hypochondria — nothing 
to  be  alarmed  about,'*  and  so  on.  To  sum  up, 
if  I  would  use  his  prescription,  go  to  bed  at  ten, 

ft  up  at  seven,  never  eat  or  drink  anything  that 
liked,  and  above  all,  come  to  see  him  a^ain  in  a 
fortnight,  I  should  probably  soon  be  all  right. 
I  had  no  intention  of  followmg  his  directions  in 
any  way,  but  I  gave  him  two  guineas,  and  bowed 
myself  out  as  though  I  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  I  rejoice  to  say  I  have  never  seen  the  great 
man  since. 

I  then  consulted  a  doctor  great  at  mental  dis- 
orders, and  he  wished  to  put  me  into  his  private 
asylum.  After  that  I  tried  a  teetotal  doctor,  who 
assured  me  that  I  was  poisoning  myself  by  taking 
a  glass  of  whisky  and  water  at  ni^ht :  and  then 
no  less  than  nve  general  practitioners,  who 
recommended — ^the  first,  riding ;  the  second,  walk- 
ing; the  third,  perfect  rest;  while  the  fourth 
asserted  that  I  was  incurable,  and  must  soon  die ; 
and  the  fifth  that  there  was  nothing  whatever 
the  matter  with  me. 

Then  I  gave  up  doctors,  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  my  friend  Easby,  took  to  football,  gymnastics, 
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and  nnderdone  steaks ;  and  wben  this  oonrse  bad 
brought  me  to  the  point  of  death,  I  reversed  it^ 
and  tried  backgammon,  woollen  comforters,  and 
gruel.  It  did  not  matter  what  I  did,  mj  malady 
got  worse  instead  of  better.  When  I  first  con* 
salted  a  doctor,  which  w  as  in  February,  I  had 
been  for  about  a  month  subject  to  these  curious 
symptoms,  which  at  that  tune  recurred  on  an 
average  twice  or  three  times  a  week;  but  in  the 
summer  I  had  them  nearly  every  day;  besides 
which  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  sometimes  fol- 
lowed about  by  an  invisible  attendant  In  the  soli- 
tude of  my  own  room,  too,  I  heard  deep-drawn 
sighs  as  of  one  in  great  mental  anguish,  and  the 
abiding  impression  on  my  mind  on  these  occasions 
was  that  someone  wanted  desperately  to  speak 
with  me,  but  was  over  and  over  again  prevented 
from  doing  so. 

My  friends  now  began  to  suspect  that  I  was 
going  crazy,  and  I  was  inclined  to  fear  they  might 
be  right. 

AcM3ut  this  time,  I  chanced  to  meet  little  Honey- 
wood,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  some  years,  and  whom  I  remembered 
as  a  bright^  wittv,  wicked  fellow  enough.  He 
had  grown  a  pale,  studious-looking  man,  with 
keen  thoughtful  eyes. 

"  You  are  altered  very  much,**  he  said,  observ- 
ing me  curiously. 

^*And  you,''  I  replied.  "But  I  suppose  you 
are  going  to  say  how  ill  I  look  P   If  so,  aon*t. 

"xTo,  he  said  in  an  absent  tone,  "not  ill,  but 
awakening." 

"What  on  earth,  do  you  meanP"  I  asked, 
rather  fearing  that  Honey  wood  would  next  present 
me  with  a  tract,  and  ask  me  to  attend  some  Little 
Bethel,  whereof  he  was  pastor. 

He  did  not  reply  directly.  "Do  you  believe 
in  spiritualism,  as  it  is  called  P  "  he  asked. 

"Not  I,"  I  answered  scornfully, 

"And  yet  you  are  on  the  ver^e,"  he  began. 
Then  he  broke  off  abruptly,  and  said,  "  Have  you 
seen  or  heard  anythiug  curious  or  difficult  of 
explanation  lately  P  "  . 

"Good  gracious,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  have  seen 
and  heard  little  else,"  and  I  poured  out  my  tale 
without  more  preface .  He  was  pleased  and 
interested,  but  in  no  way  surprised;  he  only 
nodded  once  or  twice,  saying,  "Yes — go  on, 
when  I  showed  signs  of  breaking  off  before  my 
story  was  done. 

"  And  now,"  I  said,  when  I  had  finished,  "  wl^it 
is  the  matter  with  me  P  Am  I  goin^  madP 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  you,"  he 
said,  "  all  that  vou  nave  told  me  is  quite  natural 
and  right.  I  Knew  something  of  the  kind  had 
been  happening,  or  was  about  to  happen  to  you, 
directly  I  saw  you.  Something  is  wanted  of  you ; 
the  invisible  world  has  need  of  you  in  some  way. 
You  are  on  the  brink  of  a  manifestation." 

"  My  dear  Honeywood,"  I  said,  do  yoxx  mean 
to  tell  me  that  vou  believe  in  this  gibberish  P 
Have  you  been  taken  in  by  "  Sludge  the  Medium," 
with  his  table-turning,  banjo-playing,  and  the 
rest  of  the  second-rate  conjuring  tricks  P  Is  Saul 
indeed  among  the  prophets  ?  " 

He  smiled,  a  rather  forced  smile.  "I  don't 
believe  in  any  conjuring  tricks,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  am  not  concerned  about  table-turning  or  banjo- 
playing;  but  I  do  believe  in  an  invisible  world 
always  about  us,  with  which  we  have  far  more  to 


do  than  most  people  imagine,  and  which  my 
become  in  some  degree  evident  to  the  senses  of 
some  of  us  at  any  rate  if  necessary.  With  yon, 
for  instance,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary,  ion 
are  sceptical,  and  what  foolish  people  call  "strong 
minded,"  which  is  often,  saving  your  presence, 
another  name  for  "pig-headed.  Though  these 
"  syriiptoms "  as  you  call  them  have  tormented 
you  so  long,  and  though  you  have  not  been  able  to 
relieve  them  in  any  way,  your  pride  is  too  great 
to  allow  you.  to  own  that  they  are  altogether  out 
of  your  power  and  beyond  your  comprehension. 
You  persist  in  looking  upon  them  as  the  result 
of  subjective,  physical  causes.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
ifjrou  had  consulted  some  of  your  medical  ma- 
terialists about  them  P  " 

I  did  not  reply  to  this  last  thrust,  at  which, 
however,  I  could  not  help  wincing  ;  bat  I  rallied 
Honeywood  in  rather  a  feeble  fashion  on  his  con- 
version, and  asked  him  how  it  came  about. 

"  I  will  tell  you  one  of  thede  days,**  he  replied, 

and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  will  before  long 
be  prepared  to  listen  to  me  without  laughing." 

I  replied  that  I  should  indeed  be  much  altered 
in  that  case,  and  we  parted.  But  the  interriev 
had  made  more  impression  on  me  than  I  cared  to 
admit,  even  to  myself,  and  I  could  not  forget  it 
What  could  the  invisible  world  want  with  me? 
And  what  sort  of  manifestation  was  I  to  behold? 
I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  spirits  needing  my  assist- 
ance. I  furbished  up  all  my  rusty  armoury  of 
arguments  against  ghosts,  witb  a  wisb,  as  I  ooold 
not  but  see,  to  convince  myself  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  pretended  I  had  never  doubted — namely,  that 
there  are  no  such  things.  But  I  only  succeded  in 
unsettling  myself  alt^ther,  as  people  who  want 
to  convince  themselves  too  much  very  often  do. 

I  noticed  one  curious  change  in  my  condition 
after  this  conversation.  For  a  whole  week  I  was 
quite  untroubled  by  any  of  my  "  symptoms,"  and 
1  began  to  think  they  were  gone  for  good  and 
all. 

But  one  night,  I  came  home  rather  late  to  my 
chambers,  and  had  just  got  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  (my  rooms  being  on  the  first  floor),  when 
I  heard  tne  far-off  whirr  which  always  preceded 
an  attack,  and  then  it  rose  to  the  old  roaring 
rushing  noise,  and  the  pungent  indescribable 
odour  noated  up  more  over-poweringly  than  ever. 
I  ran  quickly  upstAirs,  unlocked  my  door,  entered 
my  room,  and  proceeded  to  strike  a  light.  Before 
the  match  igmted,  I  was  astonished  to  see  tliat 
there  was  a  person  sitting  in  my  armchair  before 
the  window ;  a  faint  gleam  of  moonlight  fell  upon 
his  legs. 

.  "Who  is  there?"  I  asked  loudly,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  the  match  flared  up,  and  went 
out 

But  I  had  seen  enough,  I  gave  one  ^at  cry, 
and  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life  fainted 
dead  away. 

It  was  my  old  friend  Harry  Lockhart  who  sat 
in  my  armcnair,  and  there  were  three  very  good 
reasons  why  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  there. 
Firstly,  he  had  played  me  what  I  conceived  was 
a  very  scurvy  tnck  in  getting  engaged  to  a  girl 
I  had  introduced  him  to,  and  told  nim  I  intended 
to  marry.  Secondly,  he  had  died  suddenly  while 
on  a  continental  tour  three  years  before.  Thirdly, 
he  wore  a  knotted  rope  twisted  tightly  round  his 
neck,  and  his  face  had  the  swoUen,  disooloored 
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appearance  whicli  is  nsnal  after  death  from 
strangulation. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on  the 
sofa,  and  the  man  who  lived  in  tho  rooms  above 
mine  was  holding  smelling  salts  to  my  nose.  My 
easy  chair  was  empty. 

**  Did  yoa  see  him  ?  "  I  whispered.  "  Was  ho 
here  when  you  came  P  " 

*'  There  was  no  one  here/'  he  said,  but  your- 
self. What  had  happened  to  you  P  I  never 
heard  such  a  frightful  scream.  It  gave  me 
a  worse  start  than  I  ever  had  before  in  my 
life." 

"A  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  dead  more 
than  three  years  was  sitting  in  that  chair  when 
I  came  in/   I  replied  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, 

and  naturally  I  was  surprised  to  see  him." 

"Ah — job"  said  the  man  with  a  rather 
puzzled  air;  "optical  illusion,  I  suppose,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  I  remember  now/'  he 
added  more  briskly,  "that  when  I  came  in  I 
noticed  the  moonlight  falling  on  the  chair,  and 
thought  it  looked  rather  as  if  someone  were 
sittinf^  there.  Let's  turn  down  the  gas  and  try 
it  again." 

I  thanked  him  heartily,  but  altogether  declined 
the  offer.  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  what  I 
had  seen. 

I  was  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  get  up 
and  walk  about  a  little,  and  then  my  visitor 
said  he  must  be  going.  I  would  not  be  left  in 
the  room  alone  however,  so  he  waited  until  I 
had  found  my  handbag  and  filled  it  with  such 
things  as  I  required  for  the  night,  and  .then  we 
parted  on  the  stairs,  he  returning  with  a  thought- 
ful expression  of  countenance  to  his  own  chambers, 
and  I  fiying  through  the  midnight  streets  to  the 
noisiest  and  most  sleepless  hotel  I  could  think 
of. 


CHAPTER  n. 
A  BAD  NIOHTMABB. 

This  unpleasant  adventare  altered  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.  I  could  not  endure  my  chambers 
any  longer.  I  determined  to  travel,  and  as  none 
of  my  friends  could — or  would — arrange  to  ac- 
company me,  and  as  at  the  same  time  they  ob- 
jected to  my  going  alone,  "  while  in  such  a  pre- 
carious state  of  health,"  as  they  phrased  it,  I 
advertised  for  a  travelling  companion. 

It  should  not,  one  would  think,  have  been  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  find  just  such  a  person  as  i 
wanted,  for  the  links  that  bound  us  together  were 
to  be  of  the  lightest  and  slightest.  The  route 
was  to  be  arranged  between  us  before  starting,  but 
might  be  modified  within  certain  limits  as  we 
proceeded.  We  were  to  hire  a  good  courier,  and 
travelling  and  hotel  expenses  were  of  course  to 
be  divided.  But  if,  after  starting  we  found  the  ar- 
rangement irksome,  two  days'  notice  from  either 
party  was  to  dissolve  it. 

But  though  I  had  plenty  of  answers  to  the 
advertisement,  and  several  interviews  with  my 
correspondentis,  my  negotiations  failed,  time  after 
time,  in  the  most  disheartening  way.  One  gentle- 
man was  quite  ready  to  go  until  he  saw  me ;  then 
he  respectfully  declined.  Another  took  a  great 
liking  for  me  personally^  and  only  wanted  aU  my 


arrangements  altered.  A  third  was  the  very  man 
I  was  looking  for,  and  the  basiness  was  practi- 
cally settled  when  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  A 
fourth,  who  seemed  to  promise  well,  turned  out  to 
be  the  agent  for  a  patent  medicine,  who  was 
travelling  with  a  view  to  introduce  his  nostrum  in 
the  colonies ;  ard  so  on  through  a  round  dozen 
or  so.  There  remained  at  last  nothing  for  it  but 
to  take  Grimston  or  go  alone.  I  was  for  the  latter 
course,  my  friends  were  for  the  former.  Grimston 
had  answered  the  advertisement  early,  and  had 
fallen  in  with  all  my  arrangements  at  once.  He 
seemed  indeed  eager  to  go  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
against  him,  except  that  I  didn't  like  him.  He 
was  a  gentlemanly  fellow  enough,  slightly  older 
than  myself,  and  with  a  rather  military  bearino;. 
His  countenance  was  I  believe  considered  hand* 
some,  but  I  took  leave  to  demur  to  his  eyes.  They 
had  the  hard  bleak  look  of  gray  granite,  and 
there  was  a  distinct  trace  of  cat  in  tbem.  I  hate 
cats,  and  I  hated  Grimston.  I  had  put  him  off 
from  time  to  time  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  tell 
him  that  I  was  engaged  to  someone  else,  or  of 
convincing  him  that  1  didn't  want  him,  without 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  telling  him  so,  but  he 
persevered  and  his  perseverance  was  rewarded. 

Urged  by  my  friends  to  overcome  what  must 
after  all  be  only  a  prejudice,  and  imDressed  by 
Grimston's  evident  wish  to  do  all  he  could  to  please 
me,  I  foolishly  abandoned  instinct,  and  reasoned 
mvself  into  the  belief  that  I  should  like  him  better 
when  I  came  to  know  him.  So  the  bargain  was 
struck,  and  we  started  together  for  the  continent. 

J  ust  before  we  left,  I  tell  in  with  Honey  wood, 
much,  I  confess,  to  my  annoyance ;  for  I  had  been 
persuaded  by  my  friends  that  if  Honeywood  had 
not  plied  me  with  his  jargon  about  manifesta- 
tions I  should  never  have  seen  Lockhart  in  my 
armchair.  And  besides,  I  did  not  wish  to  say 
anything  to  him  on  the  subject,  because  I  knew 
he  would  at  once  conclude  that  his  prophecy  had 
been  fulfilled,  which  thought  made  me  the  more 
angry  as  I  certainly  had  grave  misgivings  that 
that  it  might  be  true.  So,  on  meeting  him,  I 
put  as  bold  a  face  upon  the  matter  as  possible, 
and  said  I  was  well,  and  was  going  for  a  holiday 
on  the  continent,  where  I  expected  to  enjoy  my- 
self much. 

Honeywood  watched  me  narrowly  while  I  was 
speaking,  and  then  said. 

'^Tes,  I  see  you  are  better  in  one  way;  the 
manifestation  has  occurred,  and  you  have  not 
since  been  troubled  with  those  cunous  symptoms 
you  spoke  to  me  about.  But  I  advise  you  to  be 
careful;  these  phenomena  are  not  meaningless; 
be  on  the  look-out.*' 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  rude/'  I  said,  "but  to  tell 
the  truth  this  oracular  moonshine  of  yours  is  un- 
pleasant to  me.  If  I  did  not  know  you  well  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  you  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  weak  state  of  health  to  play  upon 
my  nerves." 

"Don't  be  angry,"  he  said  gently,  "I  won't 
say  any  more  about  it.  I  think  things  will  come 
right  in  the  end,  and  then  you  will  perhaps  be 
ready  to  admit  that  you  liave  misjudged  me." 
And  so  we  parted. 

I  was  more  angry  than  ever  after  leaving  him. 
How  had  he  got  to  know  that  the  *' manifesta- 
tion "  as  he  called  it,  had  taken  place  P  How  had 
he  got  to  know  (what  was  quite  true)  that  tho 
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unpleasant  sytnptotns  liad  sincd  then  ceased  P  I 
came  to  the  conclasion  that  Honey  wood  was  a 
hnmbn^,  which  seemed  somehow  to  account  for 
everything,  though  I  didn't  quite  see  how,  and  1 
decided  that  I  would  cut  him  in  future. 

Grimston  showed  himself  a  most  indefatigable 
man,  with  a  vast  talent  for  organisation.  He 
took  all  the  trouble  of  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments upon  himself,  and  anybody  would  have 
thouc;ht  that  instead  of  travelling  merely  as  an 
equal  and  friend,  he  was  my  private  secretary  and 
factotum. 

The  engagement  of  the  courier  may  be  taken 
as  a  case  in  point.  Probably,  he  remarked,  I 
knew  a  courier  whom  I  would  like  to  employ.  If 
I  would  give  him  the  address  he  would  write  at 
once.  I  did  so,  but  unfortunately  my  courier 
was  engaged.  Grone  away  with  an  American 
family,  Grimston  said,  but  he  had  mislaid  the 
letter,  and  could  tell  me  no  more.  I  suggested 
that  we  should  try  one  of  the  offices  that  supply 
couriers,  and  Grimston  at  once  did  so.  One  or 
two  very  second-rate  individuals  presented  them- 
selves, and  were  rejected.  Then  it  struck  me 
that  I  had  not  asked  Grimston  if  he  had  anvbody 
to  recommend.  One  would  have  thougnt  he 
would  have  mentioned  it  before  had  this  been  the 
case,  but  I  knew  how  very  loth  he  was  to  appear 
to  influence  me  in  the  least.  When  I  asked  he 
said  dubiously  that  he  had  been  thinking  about  it 
for  some  time,  and  could  not  think  of  anybody 
that  he  would  care  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
recommending,  but  he  had  a  friend,  who  had  been 
a  great  traveller,  and  with  my  i^ermission  he 
would  consult  him.  This  resulted  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dapper  little  Frenchman  named  Al- 
phonse,  who  called  upon  me  one  morning  when  I 
was  alone,  and  who  seemed  to  roe  the  v«y  man. 
In  fact  I  had  nearly  engaged  him  when  Grimston 
came  in. 

To  my  surprise,  after  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
man,  ho  looked  dissatisfied— asked  him  two  or 
three  questions  with  what  I  thought  unnecessary 
roughness,  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the  answers, 
and  saying : 

**  Oh,  well,  we'll  let  you  know  our  decision  by 
post,"  dismissed  Alphonse  abruptly. 

"  What's  your  objection  to  the  man  P  "  I  asked, 
when  we  were  aJone ;  **  he  seemed  to  me  to  suit 
admirably." 

Grimston  didn't  think  he  looked  straight- 
forward. 

I  thought  he  did. 

Grimston  questioned  whether  he  knew  his 
business. 

I  remarked  that  I  had  already  satisfied  myself 
on  that  score. 

Grimston  instantly  begged  my  pardon,  and 
owned  he  was  in  the  wrong.  He  had  every  con- 
fidence in  the  friend  who  recommended  Alpnonse, 
and  every  confidence  in  my  judgment  also.  He 
wbuld  write  and  engage  him  there  and  then. 

I  felt  it  my  duty  to  demur  now,  and  say  that  I 
didn't  want  to  force  anybody  upon  him,  and  we 
had  an  amicable  wrangle,  which  ended  in  our 
engaging  Alphonse  for  a  month  on  trial.  About 
that  month  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  tell.  We 
went  first  to  Paris,  where,  as  I  had  first  seen  her 
in  that  city,  1  gave  myself  up  to  the  luxury  of 
grieving  over  my  lost  love,  Florence  Eversley. 
Quite  lost  to  me  I  considered  her,  for  though 


Lockhart  was  dead,  I  wds  far  toe  prond  to  mafry 
a  girl  who  had  become  engaged  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  after  giving  me  what  I  could  not  but  con- 
sider distinct  encouragement. 

No;  she  was  very  beautiful,  well  educated, 
intelligent — what  you  will.  But  a  man  does  not 
care  to  marry  a  woman  who  could  do  sacb  a  thing 
as  that. 

I  had  not  heard  a  word  of  her  since  the  day 
Lockhart  told  me  rather  boastfully  of  his  good 
luck,  and  we  had  the  violent  quarrel  which 
separated  us,  as  it  afterwards  turned  ont^  for 
ever.  Now  I  wandered  about  Paris,  and  the  past 
lived  again,  and  the  gay,  beautiful  city  was  full 
of  her ;  and  my  heart  ached  with  an  exquisite 
pain  that  was  better  than  pleasure. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  wandered  on  to  Venice, 
and  then  to  Rome,  and  both  Grimston  and 
Alphonse  were  so  solicitous  about  my  comfort 
that  I  had  no  trouble  of  any  sort,  and  gradually 
my  prejudice  against  my  companion  wore  away. 
Tne  distraction  and  excitement  did  me  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  I  considered  myself  quite 
restored  to  health,  and  determined  to  treat  the 
remainder  of  the  tour  as  a  pleasure-trip  only. 

Alphonse's  engagement  was  of  coarse  renewed. 
He  did  not  get  on  quite  so  well  with  Grimston  as 
I  should  have  liked,  but  to  me  he  was  indis- 
pensable. 

My  passion  for  art^  which  my  illness  had  kept 
in  abeyance,  began  to  assert  itself  again,  and 
most  of  my  time  was  Bj>eni  in  picture-ealleries 
and  studios.  It  became  evident  to  me  that  this 
would  be  the  best  time  to  add  largely  to  my 
collection,  and  after  consulting  with  Grimston,  I 
determined  to  write  home  for  remittances  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  this  purpose. 
I  had  intended  at  first  only  to  spend  half  this 
sum,  but  Grimston  pointed  out  that  a  thousand 
pounds  would  not  go  very  far,  and  that  he  him- 
self, though  a  comparatively  poor  man,  desired  to 
have  a  few  hundred  pounds  worth  of  pictures 
chosen  by  so  capable  a  judge,  as  a  memento  of  oar 
tour,  and  it  would  save  trouble  and  expense  to  get 
the  larger  sum  at  once. 

Grimston  offered  to  procure  a  draft  from  his 
bankers  for  £500  for  his  share ;  but  I  demurred, 
thinking  it  would  be  easier  to  arrange  in  London, 
when  all  expenses  were  paid,  and  a  regular  account 
could  be  rendered  to  him.  And  I  was  not  sonr  to 
set  my  companion  this  slight  example  of  liberalitjt 
for  I  had  noticed  that  he  was  almost  penurious  in 
his  extreme  exactitude. 

It  was  only  a  few  hours  after  this  business  had 
been  settled,  as  I  was  returning  to  onr  hotel 
through  the  gathering  dusk,  that  I  saw  a  man  in 
a  small  dark  by-street  violently  beckoning  to  me. 
It  was  too  dark  for  me  really  to  distinguish  the 
figure,  and  yet  it  seemed  familiar.  While  he 
beckoned  to  me  with  one  hand  he  pointed  with 
the  other  to  a  half-open  window  near  which  he 
was  standing.  I  judged  from  the  urgency  of  his 
gestures  that  some  accident  had  happened,  or 
some  crime  had  been  committed  behind  this  win- 
dow, and  I  wondered  why  the  man  was  silent  I 
began  to  walk  towards  him,  but  his  ^stnres 
grew  more  vehement,  until,  infected  by  his  mani- 
fest excitement,  I  set  myself  to  run.  Seeing  this, 
the  man  rushed  to  the  window  and  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  crouching  attitude  of  a  listener 
with  one  hand  over  his  ear. 
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Jast  as  I  reached  the  spot  painting  and  expect- 
iant,  I  turned  my  head  to  see  if  I  was  followed. 
When  I  looked  again  at  the  window  the  man  was 
;gone,  and  I  was  to  all  appearance  alone  in  the 
atreet.  It  was  odd,  but  I  nad  no  time  to  think  of 
it ;  in  an  instant*  and  without  any  sort  of  reflec- 
tion, I  was  crouching  by  the  window  in  the 
precise  attitude  of  the  listener  I  had  seen.  This 
08  what  I  heard: 

"  How  have  you  got  on  P  *'  asked  a  voice  that 
sounded  strangdy  like  Alphonse's. 

''Splendidly,  my  old  cockalorum,"  replied 
another  voice  that  astonished  me  bv  its  resem- 
blance to  Grimstou's.  "It  is  all  arranged; 
jDOthing  can  be  better.  If  there's  no  hitch,  it 
ought  to  be  aU  over  in  a  week,  and  we  safe  in 
Spain  or  wherever  you  like."  ' 

Here  the  voices  sank  to  whispers,  and  at  last 
jBuddenly  ceased  before  I  could  hear  another  word. 

J  pursued  my  interrupted  journey  to  the  hotel 
in  a  condition  of  mind  difficult  to  describe ;  but 
l)efore  I  had  gone  far  it  struck  me  that  I  ought  to 
have  waited  to  make  sure  of  the  identity  of  the 
speakers.  After  all»  I  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken. 

i  retraced  my  steps,  but  found  the  window 
closed ;  and  though  1  lingered  about  the  place  for 
eome  time,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  more 
that  was  of  interest  to  me. 

When  I  reached  the  hotel  Alphonse  was  on  the 
look-out  for  me  at  the  door,  and  said  Mr.  Grim- 
ston  was  waiting  dinner. 

**  How  long  has  he  been  in  P  "  I  asked. 

**  But  he  has  not  been  out,  monsieur,"  exclaimed 
Alphonse,  with  an  astonished  raising  of  shoulders 
and  eyebrows  and  a  turning  outward  of  the  palma 
of  both  hands. 

I  pushed  past  him,  and  going  upstairs  walked 
atraight  into  our  dining-room,  Grimston,  who 
was  reading  a  paper,  rose  with  an  air  of  relief. 

"  Ah,  now  we  will  have  dinner,"  he  cried  cheer- 
fully. 

**That  liar  Alphonse  sajs  you  have  not  been 
out  this  afternoon,"  I  exclamied. 

Grimston  looked  astonished,  as  well  he  might, 
at  this  abrupt  address,  and  there  was  a  brief 
pause.  Then  he  replied  with  a  laugh — 

"Even  liars  sometimes  tell  the  truth,  and 
Alphonse  has  done  so  in  this  instance.  I  have 
been  writing  letters  ever  since  you  went  out.  But, 
what  is  the  matter  P  You  look  disturbed." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  the  exact  truth 
as  to  what  had  nappened,  when  an  overwhelming 
conviction  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  my  story 
broke  in  upon  me  and  kept  me  silent. 

Who  could  say  to  this  haughty  aristocrat—"! 
thought  I  heard  you  call  our  courier  '  old  cocka- 
lorum'?" 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  mystery  of  a  beckon- 
ing man  in  question,  I  could  not  have  done  it. 

I  said  I  thought  I  had  met  him  in  the  street  a 
little  while  before,  and  turned  the  conversation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

After  dinner,  when  mv  equanimity  was  restored, 
and  I  was  lazily  smoking  a  cigarette  over  my 
coffee,  I  was  very  glad  I  had  been  so  circumspect. 
It  seemed  strange  that  I  should  have  thought  of 
telling  anyone  such  a  rigmarole,  and  ere  long  I 
even  began  to  doubt  whewer  I  hud  ever  believed 
it  myself. 

Grimston,  on  the  bo&»  was  rapidly  going  to 
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sleep ;  his  newspaper  slid  to  the  floor,  his  breathing 
grew  regular,  the  room  became  darker  and  darker, 
and  gradually  my  breathing  flprew  regular  too.  I 
dreamt  that  Florence  was  vehemently  beckoning 
me  to  come  to  her ;  but  she  was  on  the  bank  of  a 
wide  river,  which  flowed  between  us,  and  when 
I  prepared  to  swim  across  I  found  it  was  blood. 

A  stifled  shriek  from  Grimston  awoke  me. 
Good  heavens !  what  was  happening?  The  room 
was  now  very  dark,  but  I  could  see  a  figure  I  was 
quite  familiar  with — namely,  that  of  Harry  Lock- 
hart,  bending  over  the  sofa  twisting  something 
tightly  round  the  sleeper's  neck.  In  a  moment  it 
flashed  upon  me  that  the  man  who  had  beckoned 
me  in  the  street  that  afternoon  was  the  same, 
and  I  wondered  I  had  not  recognised  him  at 
once. 

Grimston  was  groaning  and  turning  uneasilv 
from  side  to  side  as  if  struggling  to  free  himself, 
but  he  seemed  powerless  in  the  grasp  of  his  ad- 
versary. I  sprang  to  his  assistance  with  a  cry, 
and  in  an  instant  the  apparition  had  disappeared, 
and  Grimston  awoke. 

« Take  him  away  I  take  him  away !  *'  he 
screamed.  "  Don't  vou  see  he  is  throtthng  me  P 
Take  him  away,  for  heaven's  sake." 

Then  he  jumped  up  and  glared  around  him. 
Light,  light !  •*  he  excUimed  hoarsely.  **  He 
may  be  in  the  room  still."  And  then  he  fell  back 
upon  the  couch,  and,  buryiuff  his  face  in  his  hand, 
sobbed  aloud.  When  I  had  lighted  the  gas  he 
recovered  a  little. 

"I have  had  an  awful  nightmare,"  he  said 
shuddering.  "I— I  expect  it  was  that  piece  of 
cheese  I  had  at  dinner.   Ugh  I " 

"  Yon  dreamt  some  one  was  throttling  you,"  I 
remarked. 

How  do  you  know  P  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

••You  said  so."  I  replied.  "What  sort  of  a 
man  was  he  P   Old  or  young  P  " 

•'How  should  I  know P''^ he  snarled,  showing 
temper  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him. 
"  What's  the  good  of  cross-examining  a  man  about 
a  nightmare  P  ' 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  Alphonse  entered. 

"  Monsieur  is  ill  P  "  he  queried,  looking  at  Grim- 
ston as  I  thought  with  savage  contempt.  "  Can  I 
do  anything  for  monsieur  P  ' 

"  You  can  go  to  the  devil,"  growled  Grimston, 
turning  his  back. 

"  Monsieur  is  pleased  to  be  polite,"  retorted  the 
courier,  in  what  was  undoubtedly  a  most  offensive 
tone ;  "  but  I  can  excuse  him  in  consideration  of 
his— affliction." 

"  You  are  impertinent,  Alphonse,"  I  said ;  "  you 
had  better  go,  we  shall  not  want  you  any  more 
till  morning." 

He  bowed  most  obsequiously  to  me  and  de- 
parted, and  I  heard  him  on  the  stairs  outside 
humming  a  tune  from  a  comic  opera. 

I  spent  a  wretched,  sleepless  night,  and  there  is 
no  particular  good  in  concealing  the  fact  that  I 
was  horribly  alarmed.  Was  Honeywood  then 
right  after  all  P  Was  I  being  warned  by  all  these 
unaccountable  occurences  that  I  was  in  danger  P 
Were  these  two  men  in  a  plot  against  me  P  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  I  only  the  victim  of  dis- 
ordered nerves  and  an  inflamed  imagination  P 

There  was  much  to  be  said  on  lx>th  sides,  and 
mentally  I  said  it  all,  and  was  farther  than  ever 
off  a  decision  when  it  was  finished.   If  I  could 
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withoat  trouble  have  got  rid  of  both  mj  com- 
panions then  and  there,  I  doubt  not  I  should  have 
done  it ;  but  the  thing  was  not  so  easy.  We  had 
been  together  some  time,  and  had  got  on  well ;  all 
our  arranffements  for  the  next  few  months  were 
made,  ana  certainly  a  satisfactory  explanation 
must  be  forthcoming  IE  I  seceded  at  this  late 
period.  But  I  had  no  such  explanation  to  offer. 
At  length  I  decided  that  I  would  stand  or  fall  by 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  my  experience  of  the 
afternoon.  If,  after  the  strictest  examination,  I 
found  that  Gximston  and  Alphonse  had  not  been 
out,  I  would  adjudge  myself  the  victim  of  halluci- 
nations,  put  mysefi  out  of  court,  and  say  no  more 
on  the  suoject.  But  if  I  diseovered  that  my  com- 
panions had  deceived  me^  I  would  part  company 
with  them  at  once.  And,  having  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  I  fell  asleep  as  dawn  was  breaking. 

Honeywood  tells  me  I  here  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  setting  up  my  own  feeble  and  purblind 
reason  to  decide  upon  matters  entirely  beyond  its 
jurisdiction,  and  above  its  comprehension,  and 
that  the  punishment  I  incurred  was  due  to  this 
presumption  of  mine.  Whether  he  is  right  or 
not  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  I  have  only 
to  do  with  the  facts,  which  are  as  follows 1 
made  a  most  searching  secret  inquiry  in  the  hotel 
next  morning,  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
neither  Grimston  nor  Alphonse  had  left  it  during 
all  the  time  of  my  absence. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  compact  made 
with  myself  over  night,  I  made  no  alteration  in 
my  plans,  but  proceed  in  every  way  as  if  the 
inciaent  had  never  occurred. 

Grimston  apologised  profusely  for  his  behaviour 
of  the  previous  evening,  hoped  I  had  not  been 
alarmed,  could  not  quite  account  for  it,  was  not 
subiect  to  nightmare,  but  would  take  care  tlu£t 
fiucn  a  thing  never  occurred  again. 

And  BO  the  affair  was  passed  over  for  the  time. 
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But  these  things  had  quite,  spoilt  the  Eternal 
City  for  me,  t  became  unsettled  and  gloomy, 
and  when  Grimston  taxed  me  with  my  alter^ 
behaviour,  I  told  him  X  was  heartily  sick  of  Borne, 
and  wished  I  was  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

"By  all  means  l^t  us  leave  at  once,*' he  said; 
"but  where  shall  we  go  ?  *' 

I  didn't  know,  and  I  didn't  care.  I  proposed 
we  should  travel  south  by  easy  stages,  stopping 
when  the  fancy  took  us,  and  going  on  again  when 
we  were  tixed  of  stopping*  . . 

This  idea  seemed  to  pTe^e  Grinuton  mightily, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  nightmare 
hadsiekened  him  too  of  Borne.  He  had  never 
recovered  hia  old  spirits,  he  was  often  irritable 
and  morose,  and  once  or  twice  he  quarrelled  with 
Alphonse  in  a  quite  undignified  way.  So  we 
only  waited  until  my  monev  arrived,  and  then, 
deferring  our  i>urcha8es  until  our  return  journey, 
started  forthwith. 

The  first  night  we  spent  at  a  small  town  some 
fifty  miles  from  Borne,  the  name  of  which  I  have 
forgotten,  and  the  next  day  we  did  not  start  again 
on  our  purposeless  journey  until  evening.  We 


had  dined  very  well-^Qrimston,  I  thought,  a  little 
too  well,  for  his  face  was  much  flushed,  and  his 
eyes  were  bloodshot.  At  the  station  he  ssud 
thickly  that  he  *'  would  like  Alphonse  to  travel 
with  us  if  I  had  no  objection,  for  this  once,"  and  I 
gave  my  consent,  being  rather  glad  not  ta  be  left 
alone  with  a  drunken  companion. 

I  had  got  into  the  carnasfe  and  Grimston  was 
following,  when  he  suddenly"  became  rery  pale, 
and  with  his  eyes  fij^ed  on  one  of  the  comer  seats, 
said  unsteadily : 

"  let  us  get  into  an  empty  carriage:" 

"  'Diere  is  no  one  here,  I  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Grimston, with  a  scared  look  on 
his  face,  **  I  can't  travel  with  him.  He  will  be 
trying  to  strangle  me  again;'*  and  he' pointed  to 
the  empt]^  seat. 

"  Monsieur  must  get  in,  or  be  left  behind,"  said 
Alphonse,  roughly,  and  fairly  shouldered  him  into 
the  carri&ge.  And  it  was  well  he  did  so,  for  we 
were  off  the  next  moment. 

"  Monsieur  is  again  not  well,"  sneered  Alphonse. 
"  How  it  is  unfortunate." 

Grimston  made  no  reply ;  he  sat  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  seat  he  had  pointed  to,  and  he 
was  huddled  together  as  if  iu  mortal  fear. 

"  Monsieur  is  in  need  of  medicine,"  remarked 
Alphonse,  opening  a  travelling  ba^  and  producing 
a  flask  which  he  handed  to  Gnmston.  "Ah! 
that  is  not  enough  then — drink  it  all — ^xt  will  do 
you  goodL" 

^*  Do  y5u  want  to  make  the  man  drunker  than 
heisP'^Iasked.. 

"  You  lie ;  1  am  sober,"  said  Grimston,  glarii^ 
at  me ;  and  having  drained  the  flask,  he  tossed  it 
out  of  the  window.  The  stuff — whatever  it  was— 
worked  an  immediate  change  in  his  condition ;  he 
became  boastful  and  merry,  and  laughed  and  sang 
loudly. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  I  said  to  Alphonse, 
"  that  I  don't  propose  to  travel  with  this  man  any 
more  after  to-night." 

In  my  own  mmd  I  thought  this  behaviour  of 
Grimston's  offered  me  exactly  the  -chance  I  had 
been  looking  for  to  break  up  the  party  at  once. 
But  it  turned  out  that  I  was  a  little-  too  late. 

'"Jfo  more ! "  shouted  Grimston,  with  a  hurst 
of  laughter;  "never  again  after  to-night!  No, 
my  chicken,  nor  with  anyone  else— do  you  hear  P' 

"I  shall  leave  you  at  the  next  statioxL,**  I  said 
to  Alphonse,  feeling  some  vague  terror  seize  me. 

Alphonse  smiled  a  strange  «mile.  "  Monsieur 
mist&es — it  will  be  a  leetle  before  that,"  he  said, 
with  a  nod. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  train  plunged  with  a 
shriek  into  a  tunnel.  The  windows  were  down ; 
the  damp,  vault-like  odour  filled  the  carriage ; 
the  roaring,  rushing  noise 'stunned  my  ears;  I 
seemed  to  know  that  my .  doom  was  upon  roe. 
I^his  then  was  the  catastrophe  toward  which  I  had 
beeh  tending  for  ^e  last  twelve  months.  In  nn- 
controllable  horror  I  rose  from  my  ^  aeat^  but 
instantly  my'  two  -companions  flung  themselves 
upon  me,  and  almost  before  I  knew  what  had 
happened  I  was  gagged  and  bound  hand  and  foot 
Then  Grimston  put  his  hand  in  iny  breast-pocket 
and  took  out  my  pocket-book,  containing  the  draft 
and  the  rest  of  my  money. 

"Quick,"  he  said  to  Alphonse.  "Open  the 
door.  We  must  have  him  out  before  we  get  to 
the  end  of  the  tunnel." 
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"  It  is  a  long  tnnnel,"  said  Alphonse,  snlkily. 
"  Let  me  see  how  much  there  is  in  the  pocket- 
book." 

**  We  will  divide  afterwards,'*  urged  Grimston. 
•*  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Open  the  door  I 
tell  you.'* 

Alphonse,  cursing  under  his  breath,  leant  out 
of  the  window,  and  began  to  fumble  with  the 
handle  outside. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Grimston ;  he  stooped 
as  though  to  pick  something  from  the  floor,  and 
seized  the  courier's  legs,  just  above  the  ankle. 
There  was  a  brief  but  funous  struggle,  for  Al- 
phonse took  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  once,  but 
Grimston  had  all  the  advantages  on  his  side. 
Slowly  but  surely  he  hoisted  his  accomplice  from 
the  floor,  and  then  with  one  mighty  effort  sent 
him  shrieking  into  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the 
tunnel. 

That  serves  the  surlv  brute  right,  and  saves 
the  trouble  of  dividing,"  he  remarked,  turning  to 
me,  "  and  now  my  good  sir,  you  must  follow  our 
friend  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  rid  of  that  rascal,"  he  went 
on,  talking  to  himself  as  he  eicamined  my  pocket- 
hook  ;  "  he  was  useful,  but  he  knew  too  much,  and 
he  has  done  nothing  but  bully  me  all  through  this 
little  job.  After  all,  he  was  dull  too,  he  was  only 
good  for  routine  work.  He  had  no  real  genius. 
It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  piteh  me 
out  of  the  window.  One  had  to  teach  him  every- 
thing, and  he  was  infernally  avaricious." 

He  was  satisfied  with  his  inspection,  and  at 
length  put  the  pocket-book  away.  I  knew  my 
doom  would  not  be  much  longer  delayed,  but  I 
could  not  loosen  the  cords,  struggle  as  I  might, 
and  I  was  nearly  choked  with  the  gag. 

"Your  friend  Lockhart  put  us  up  to  this,"  he 
said,  buttoning  his  coat  over  his  chest.  **The 
late  Alphonse  and  I  met  him  in  Venice,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  drinking  himself  to  death,  and  in 
his  maudlin  moods  he  was  always  talkincf  of  you. 
He  had  been  refused  by  some  girl  he  wanted  to 
marry, — some  girl  who  was  fond  of  you, — but  he 
made  you  believe  she  had  accepted  him.  You 
seem  to  have  been  always  a  fool." 

My  heart  stood  still  a  moment,  and  then  began 
to  pound  away  at  a  sickening  rate.  There  was 
no  bitter aess  in  death  then  that  I  was  not  to 
taste  I  I  made  one  more  despairing  effort  to  free 
myself,  but  it  was  perfectly  useless. 

"  I  might  have  got  more,"  he  proceeded  medita- 
tively, **  if  I  had  gone  back  to  London  with  you, 
but  there  would  have  been  greater  risk,  and  a 
bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  I  will 
be  satisfied.  Come  my  friend,  it  is  quite  time  for 
you  to  go." 

He  l>egan  to  drag  me  by  the  legs  toward  the 
open  door.  And  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  noticed 
that  we  were  not  alone.  Lockhart  was  in  the 
corner  seat  to  which  Grimston  had  pointed  on 
entering  the  carriage. 

His  appearance  was  much  the  same  as  when  I 
first  saw  him  in  my  armchair,  but  there  was  one 
remarkable  difference.  The  knotted  rope  was 
untwisted  from  his  neck,  and  was  lying  on  the 
seat  beside  him.  As  Grimston,  bending  over  me, 
absorbed  in  his  task,  drew  me  slowly  towards  the 
open  door,  the  Thing  rose,  and  passing  the  rope 
quickly  round  the  assassin's  neck,  began  to  twist 
it  tight.   Grimston  noticed  nothing  at  first,  but 


in  a  few  seconds  his  flashed  face  grew  darker,  he 
relinquished  his  hold  of  me,  put  both  hands  to 
his  throat  with  an  agonised  gesture,  and  choked, — 
but  the  twisting  did  not  cease.  His  face  grew 
black, — his  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start  from  their 
sockets — his  tongue  lolled  horribly  from  his 
mouth, — and  with  the  most  frightful  sound  I  ever 
heard  from  human  lips,  he  fell  upon  his  face,  the 
blood  oozing  slowly  from  his  ears  and  mouth. 

The  horror  of  the  scene  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  I  lost  consciousness,  but  the  last  thing  I  saw 
was  the  figure  of  Lockhart  stooping  over  the  pros- 
trate body,  still  pitilessly  twisting  the  knotted 
cord  tighter  and  tighter  about  Grimston's  neck. 
1»  •  •  «  • 

I  have  told  this  story  to  many  people,  but  I 
can  see  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  entirely  dis- 
believe the  supernatural  part  of  it.  They  point 
out  that  Grimston  is  known  to  have  died  of 
apoplexy,  brought  on  by  violent  exertion  after  a 
heavy  dinner;  and  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
and  Alphonse  had  all  along  been  in  a  conspiracy 
to  rob  and  murder  me,  as  indeed  the  latter 
confessed,  before  he  died  in  the  hospital,  they  do 
not  think  it  was  by  any  supernatural  means  that 
I  was  led  to  suspect  them. 

When  I  ask.  But  how  about  my  old  fnend 
Lockhart,  seen  on  so  many  occasions,  and  whom 
Alphonse  confessed  that  they  murdered  three 
years  before  by  strangling  him  with  a  knotted 
rope.^ — my  friends  smile  with  an  exasperating 
air  of  superiority,  and  remark  that  it  is  odd  that  I 
never  saw  him  until  Honeywood  set  me  on  the 
look-out  for  a  supernatural  appearance,  and  that 
even  then  I  did  not  mention,  until  long  after- 
wards, that  it  was  Lockhart  whom  I  saw. . 

They  add,  very  kindly,  that  they  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  I  am  wilfully  trying  to  deceive 
them,  but  they  think  these  painful  occurrences 
have  so  unstrung  a  naturally  nervous  and  sensi- 
tive temperament,  that  I  am  to  be  excused  if  my 
account  is  not  only  exaggerated  and  highly 
coloured,  but  positively  inaccurate  in  several  im- 
portant particulars ;  especially  where  I  have  (un- 
consciously of  course),  used  knowledge  acquired 
since  ike  tragedy,  as  though  it  had  been  revealed  to 
me  by  supernatural  means  beforehand.  They 
instance  my  naming  the  apparition  Lockhart, 
and  my  mention  of  the  knotted  rope  about  hia 
neck« 

In  a  word,  they  think  that  Honeywood's  words 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  caused  me 
to  be  much  frightened  by  a  ray  of  moonlight  on 
an  armchair,  and  that  from  that  time  I  did  not  give 
common  sense  a  chance.  But  I  refuse  to  insult 
my  readers'^  understanding  by  transcribing  mora 
of  such  malicious  nonsense  as  this. 

I  went  to  Honeywood,  and  told  him  my  story. 
"You  were  right,"  I  said,  "and  the  rest  were 
wrong.  It  is  clear  as  day  to  me  now.  I  s^  all 
through  what  were  doubtless  Lockhart's  strongest 
feelings,  his  desire  for  revenge  on  his  assassins, 
and  his  remorse  at  having  so  cruelly  deceived 
me,  working  themselves  out  to  their  destined 
ends  of  retaliation  in  the  one  case,  and  atonement 
in  the  other." 

And  Honeywood  replied  with  a  gentle  melan- 
choly,  "I  see  your  lack  of  faith  all  through  marring 
everything  done  on  your  behalf,  and  nearly 
ruining  you  in  the  end.  Bat  it  will  be  a  lesBOU 
to  you  for  the  future." 
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But  if  you,  my  reader,  look  upon  Honeywood 
as  a  not  impartial  observer,  I  would  refer  you  to 
my  wife  (nee  Florence  Eversley),  who  possesses 
by  far  the  clearest  and  most  judicial  understand- 
ing I  ever  met  with,  and  who  firmly  believes  every 
word  of  my  story. 

Since  that  awful  night  in  Italy  (now  many 
years  ago)  I  have  had  no  recurrence  of  any 
abnormsJ  symptoms;  the  manifestations  ceased 
when  the  need  for  them  was  gone. 

And  so,  with  full  confidence  in  your  verdict,  I 
leave  you  to  judge  between  my  unbelieving  friends 
and  myselL 
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VBOK  DEATH  TO  LIVB. 


IT  did  not  take  long  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  to  prepare  for  their  departure.  Where  no 
one  had  a  second  suit  of  clothes,  and  every  one  had 
lived  and  slept  for  five  months  in  the  dress  he  stood 
in,  there  was  no  packing  of  trunks  nor  any  chang- 
ing of  costumes.  The  accumulated  possessions  of 
them  all  did  not  include  anything  worth  carrying 
away,  the  very  kettle— the  one  cooking  utensu 
they  had  been  provided  with — had  suffered  from 
overwork,  and  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  do 
much  service  to  any  one.  The  clothes  of  the  men 
were  ragged  and  worn;  some  of  them  had  lost 
their  hats,  and  nearly  all  were  barefoot. 

Agnes  alone,  the  most  helpless  and  therefore 
the  most  protected  of  those  on  the  island,  still 
appeared  in  tolerable  garments^  worn  and  faded 
though  they  were. 

The  men  had  rushed  down  to  the  beach  with  wild 
cries  of  joy.  They  were  soon  shouting  directions 
to  the  sailors  in  the  boat  which  was  drawing  near. 
The  calmness  of  the  sea  made  it  easier  to  approach 
the  shore  than  it  had  been  on  the  first  arrival  of 
the  shipwrecked,  and  the  sailors  plunged  through 
the  water  to  scramble  into  the  boat  before  it 
touched  the  land.  In  the  excitement  they  had 
forgotten  everything  except  their  own  unexpected 
rescue ;  but  when  in  a  tumult  of  delight,  they  had 
shaken  hands  with  their  deliverers,  they  remem- 
bered, not  without  a  tiuffe  of  shame*  tiiat  there 
was  some  one  else  to  think  of. 

"  The  lady !   There's  the  lady ! they  said. 
**If  she's  alive  yet,**  added  one;  "for  she 
seemed  bad  enough  last  night   Perhaps  Mr.  DU- 
worth's  gone  for  her." 

The  strange  sailors  rested  on  their  oars  and 
looked  up  at  the  island.  Even  in  calm  weather 
it  was  not  possible  to  row  right  in  to  the  strip 
of  beach  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  boat 
from  the  pointed  rocks  over  which  the  breakers 
foamed. 

*' Bring  the  boat  round  here,"  they  heard  the 
Toice  of  Henry  Dilwort^  calling  to  them. 
Then  they  saw  that  he  had  carried  Agnes  down 


to  the  projecting  piece  of  rock  where  she  and  the 
child  had  landed  on  their  first  arrival.  It  was  in 
a  sheltered  nook  of  the  cliff,  where  the  water  was 
calmer  .than  beside  the  beach,  but  the  rocks  rose 
straight  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  sailors  went  on  shore  and  clambered 
round  to  Henry  Dilworth's  assistance.  ^  Together 
the  two  men  slung  Agnes  gently  down  in  her  own 
hammock  to  the  ho&t  waitmg  underneath.  Then 
they  slipped  down  the  rope  after  her,  and  were 
ready  to  go. 

The  new  comers  had  been  suflSciently  impressed 
by  the  gaunt  faces  and  ragged  garments  of  the 
shipwrecked  sailors:  they  had  welcomed  them 
with  somewhat  boisterous  sympathy.  The  pale, 
worn  face  of  Agnes  touched  them  differently  and 
subdued  them  almost  to  silence ;  only  low  mur- 
murs and  shakings  of  the  head  signified  the 
melancholy  view  they  took  of  her  case. 

Poor  thing  !  she^s  far  gone ;  "  or,  *'  I  reckon 
we're  too  late/*  and  so  on ;  while  Henry  Dil worth 
arranged  Agnes  as  comfortably  as  he  conld,  and 
the  others  looked  on  as  if  afraid  to  touch  so  broken 
a  thing.  She  glanced  round  her  meanwhile  with 
bright  anxious  eyes,  and  tried  to  catch  what  the 
men  were  saying. 

"It  isn't  too  late,  is  it?"  she  appealed  to 
Henry  Dil worth.  "I  shall  not  die  now;  I  shall 
go  home." 

*•  I  think  you  won't  die  now.  I  hope  yon  will 
go  home." 

He  had  fixed  her  in  the  easiest  position  he  could 
contrive  under  the  circumstances,  and  now  he 
told  the  men  to  go  on. 

But  when  theooat  began  to  move  through  the 
water,  the  eagerness  of  Agnes  to  watch  the  ship 
looming  nearer  and  larger  overcame  her  sense  of 
fatigue ;  she  was  not  content  to  remain  lying  as 
he  had  placed  her ;  she  begged  to  be  raised  and 
supported  so  that  she  could  see  properly.  Henry 
Diiworth  was  obliged  to  put  his  arm  under  her 
head  and  lift  it.  She  rested  then  against  his 
shoulder  with  all  the  unconsciousness  given  by 
absorbing  excitement ;  and  she  turned  her  bright 
eyes  to  him  from  time  to  time  with  a  look  that 
demanded  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  her 
new  hope  of  life. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  strange  light  shining  over 
the  tranquil  sea,  with  the  cries  of  the  sea  birds  in 
their  ears,  they  drew  nearer  to  the  ship.  She 
seemed  to  Agnes  a  beautiful  thing,  a  heaven-seat 
messenger,  a  home,  or  at  least  a  certain  way  to 
or.*?.  The  horror  of  those  barren  rocks  which  rose 
out  of  the  grey  waters  was  left  behind  for  ever. 
Agnes  was  safe,  she  would  get  well,  she  would  see 
her  friends  again.  These  were  the  only  thoughts 
in  her  mind  at  the  moment.  It  was  not  strange 
to  her  to  rest  on  Henry  Dilworth's  shoulder,  or  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  his  supporting  arm ;  but  to 
him— at  this  moment  when  he  knew  that  their 

Earting  must  be  near — ^it  was  ntrange  indeed,  and 
itter  as  well  as  sweet,  to  feel  her  leaning  upon 
Lim  so. 

They  reached  the  ship;  and  Agnes  was  given 
up  to  the  care  of  the  captain's  wife,  the  onlj 
woman  on  board.  This  good  creature  received 
her  with  every  womanly  attention,  lent  her  dothcs, 
put  her  to  bed  in  her  own  cabin,  and  tended  her 
with  her  own  hands.  Afterwards  she  went  up  to 
make  her  report  to  "  the  gentleman  "  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  lady."  She  was  somewhat  surpiised 
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when  Henry  Dilworth  spoke  of  the  latter  personage 
as    Miss  Leake.*' 

"  The  lady's  not  your  wife  then  ? 

"Certainly  not.  She  lost  her  friends  in  the 
wreck,  and  nas  had  no  one  except  me  and  the 
Bailors  to  look  after  her  since." 

This  little  mistake  vexed  him.  It  added  to  his 
uneasiness  and  the  perplexity  of  the  situation. 
He  saw  his  own  line  of  auty  clearly  enough ;  but 
did  Agnes  see  it  in  the  same  way  P  Would  she 
understand  him  P  When  would  sne  awake  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  returned  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  that  he  had  no  longer  a  right  to  be  to 
her  all  that  he  had  been  in  their  desolate  retreat  P 

For  one  whole  day  the  calm  weather  compelled 
the  ship  to  remain  within  sight  of  the  island.  The 
grey  sea,  the  black  rocks,  the  thick  and  heavy  air 
hanging  about  them,  made  up  a  melancholy  picfcure 
for  tnose  just  escaped  to  gp.ze  upon.  The  10^  had 
lifted  and  thinned;  but  the  sun's  rays  were  cnilled 
as  they  passed  through  it;  far  distances  were 
hidden,  nearer  distances  blurred  and  magnified. 
The  island  itself  looked  unreal,  revealed  in  a  gap 
of  the  mist,  the  waters  calm  about  it,  the  rocks 
letiected ;  a  clearly  defined  thing  amid  a  world  of 
concealment ;  it  was  as  if  the  corner  of  a  curtain 
had  been  raised  to  reveal  a  lurking  horror  under- 
neath. 

It  is  like  a  nightmare  to  look  at  that  dreadful 
place,"  Agnes  said  to  Henry  Dilworth,  when,  re- 
freshed by  food  and  sleep,  she  sat  on  the  deck 
some  hours  later.  "  When  I  shut  my  eyes  I  shall 
alw^s  see  it,  always." 

"I  think  not.  After  a  time  you  will  forgfct,'* 
he  said  gently,  with  a  thought  of  other  thmgs 
which  would  pass  away  from  her  memory  too. 

"  At  least  it  is  good  to  see  it  only ;  not  to  feel 
or  touch  it  any  more,"  Agnes  went  on.  **  It  was 
like  a  prison  that  had  got  hold  of  us  and  never 
meant  to  let  us  go.  Even  now  it  keeps  us  here. 
I  should  be  afraid  still  if  I  were  alone ;  but  when 
I  look  at  you  I  feel  that  it  is  all  right** 

He  did  not  answer  her.  The  time  was  over 
when  such  statements  seemed  natural  and  easy  to 
respond  to.  Therefore  he  received  her  hopeful 
speeches  in  a  strange  silence  which  she  was  too 
much  excited  to  remark.  She  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  no  change  in  their  relation  to  one  another, 
and  she  expected  him  to  care  for  her  comfort  now 
as  he  had  cared  for  it  on  the  desolate  island. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  next  daj  the  wind  rose, 
and  the  island  was  left  far  behmd.  Henry  Dil- 
worth had  already  begun  to  think  of  the  future, 
and  it  surprised  nim  a  little  that  Agnes  should 
have  formed  no  plans  for  herself,  or  at  least  should 
speak  of  none. 

The  fact  was,  she  took  it  absolutely  for  granted 
that  she  would  return  home  at  once,  in  the 
quickest  and  most  comfortable  way,  and  that  he 
would  see  to  all  necessary  arrangements  on  her 
behalf.  She  did  not  even  imagine  that  he  might 
not  be  going  to  England  also,  that  his  business 
would  take  him  in  an  opposite  direction.  She  had 
grown  used  to  his  care,  and  looked  upon  it  now  as 
a  necessity,  if  not  a  right.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  she  have  expected  to  look  after  her 
own  affairs.  If  he  had  not  been  present,  she  would 
have  been  compelled  to  appeal  for  help  to  some 
one  else.  If  she  had  been  put  on  the  vessel  alone 
she  would  hardly  have  attempted  to  plan  her 
homeward  journey  herself,  but  rather,  having  sig- 


nified her  address,  she  would  have  expected  to  be 
handed  on  from  captain  to  captain,  like  a  bale  of 
geods  well  labelled,  until  she  reached  her  right 
destination.  Ways  and  means  of  travel  were 
wholly  beyond  her  knowledge ;  her  people  at  home 
would  repay  all  trouble  taken  on  her  behalf,  and 
meanwhile  it  was  natural  that  some  one  should 
be  kind  to  her  and  tell  her  what  ' to  do. 

Now  that  the  terrible  privations  of  the  island 
oppressed  her  no  longer,  now  that  safety  took  the 
place  of  danger,  and  hope  replaced  despair,  she 
round  in  her  intercourse  witn  Henry  Dilworth 
something  that  was  more  than  consolation,  that 
was  actually  enjoyment.  Never  before  had  any 
one  on  whom  she  had  grown  accustomed  to  rely 
mingled  deference  with  tender  care.  Her  lovers 
in  the  past  had  not  touched  her  heart ;  there  had 
been  no  need  for  her  to  rest  on  their  kindness,  no 
occasion  to  rely  on  their  knowledge.  Her  brothers 
and  sisters,  on  the  other  hand,  had  found  in  her 
no  qualities  to  wonder  at  or  to  admire  with  rever- 
ence. 

Henry  Dilworth  laid  the  flattering  homage  of  a 
suitor  at  her  feet  while  wrapping  her  about  with 
the  tender  care  of  a  guardian  and  protector.  How 
could  she  fail,  then,  to  find  a  charm  in  this  inter- 
course which  led  her  to  the  delights  of  a  new 
experience  through  the  safe  and  weU-trodden  paths 
of  old  feelings  and  habits  P 

While  he  thought  of  the  parting  to  come,  walk- 
ing carefully  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  end  near 
at  hand,  that  nothing  might  be  done  which  would 
look  strange  in  the  light  of  that  separation  which 
he  believed  to  be  inevitable,  she  never  thought  of 
any  end  to  their  intercourse,  any  future  which 
would  contradict  this  present. 

She  had  never  yet  be^ua  a  friendship  which  had 
not  gone  on  as  steadily  as  life  itself  went  on  in 
Elmdale.  Her  affections  had  been  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  her  family  circle ;  these  had,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  no  ebbing  or  flowing,  but 
coursed  evenly  onward  through  the  months  and 
jrears.  She  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
intimate  with  persons  whom  she  was  destined  to 
forget ;  and  Henry  Dilworth  had  long  since  ceased 
to  appear  a  mere  episode  in  her  life.  Outside  her 
home  circle  he  had  become  its  mainspring;  she 
did  not  even  think  of  the  home  circle  without  feel- 
ing as  if  she  were  speaking  of  it  to  him.  That 
reflection  of  her  own  life  which  she  found  in  the 
sjrmpath^r  of  another,  and  which  was  essential  to 
her  nappiness,  she  had  received  from  him  more 
completely  than  from  any  one  else.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  the  life  must  soon  arrange  itself 
without  it,  or  that  the  moment  was  approaching 
when  Henry  Dilworth  must  pass  out  of  her  exist- 
ence completely  and  for  ever. 


CHAPTES  IV. 
A  STRAKGB  BXFBRIMXNT. 

In  an  unhome-like  foreign-looking  room  in  a  South 
American  port  Agnes  sat  alone.  She  had  not  yet 
been  on  shore  twelve  hours,butalready  she  was  horri- 
fied at  the  place  and  frightened  at  her  solitude  there. 
After  recommending  her  to  the  attention  of  the 
landlady — a  woman  who  couldn't  speak  English — 
Henry  Dilworth  had  gone  out  to  transact  business^ 
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and  had  only  looked  in  for  a  few  minutes  at  noon 
to  ask  How  she  was. 

She  had  been  much  better  on  board  the  ship 
than  on  the  island ;  food  and  comparative  com- 
fort, with  hope  and  freedom  from  anxiety,  had 
given  her  injured  health  a  chance  of  recovery. 
But  already  the  bright  look  of  anticipation  hsid 
faded  out  of  her  face ;  repugnance,  perplexity,  and 
dread  were  expressed  th^re  instead.  She  was  pale, 
the  comers  of  her  mouth  drooped;  she  looked 
tired  and  dispirited.  A  meal  had  been  put  before 
her,  but  she  did  not  taste  it ;  she  sat  quite  still, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair  and  looking  continually 
at  the  door. 

She  was  discouraged,  melancholy,  frightened. 
The  sailors  had  of  course  dispersed,  and  she  did 
not  expect,  or  desire,  to  see  them  any  more; 
but  why  did  Mr.  Dilworth  leave  her  alone  among 
strange  people — ^foreigners,  whom  she  couldn't 
understand  and  didn't  like  P  There  was  no  room 
for  real  terror  here,  but  nervous  dislike  of  strange 
customs  and  dread  of  uncomfortable  situations 
took  its  place. 

She  looked  at  the  food  and  could  not  eat  it; 
she  hated  to  take  a  meal  alone.  Why  did  he 
not  come  back  and  speak  to  her?  She  might 
have  been  verjr  ill,  she  might  have  wanted  a 
hundred  things  in  his  absence.  He  had  been  for 
BO  many  months  almost  always  within  her  call, 
and  now  he  was  already  lost  to  her  in  a  foreign 
town,  the  streets  of  which  were  at  this  moment 
more  terrifying  to  her,  more  unexplorable,  than 
had  been  the  desolate  cliffs  of  her  island  prison. 
While  she  stayed  indoors  she  had  none  to  appeal 
to ;  and  if  she  went  out  she  would  certainly  never 
find  her  way  back.  She  was  like  a  neglected  child 
ready  to  cry,  because  its  nurse  has  gone  away  and 
forgotten  it. 

At  last  Henry  Dilworth  returned,  but  hardly  in 
the  anxious  and  sympathetic  mood  she  had  ex- 
pected. He  had  an  absorbed  and  somewhat  dis- 
turbed expression  on  his  face ;  he  was  like  a  man 
who  has  business  on  hand  which  he  does  not  care 
to  do,  and  which  he  is  resolved  to  get  over  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  she  was  too  slad  to  see  him  to 
study  his  looks.  She  uttered  a  little  cry  of 
pleasure  and  reproach. 

"  What  a  long  time  you  have  been  away  1 " 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  good  deal  to  do." 

He  glanced  at  the  table,  and  a  little  frown  of 
disappointment  wrinkled  itself  on  his  forehead. 

"  Haven't  you  dined  P  I  hoped  I  had  given  you 
time  enough.  I  told  them  to  bring  it  in  to  you, 
and  then  I  thought  you  would  be  r^y  to  talk  to 
me." 

"  I  am  ready,  quite  ready.  How  could  I  eat  all 
by  myself  P  It  was  so  lonely,  and  I  was  fright- 
ened." 

"Frightened?" 

"I  didn't  know  where  you  had  gone,  and  I 
couldn't  make  these  people  understand  me.  Sup- 
pose I  had  been  ill  1  '  she  added  with  some  petu- 
lance. 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

''You  don't  feel  so,  J  hopeP  You  haven't 
wanted  anything  P  " 

**  I  don't  know,  I  felt  very  miserable  and  lonely 
in  this  strange  place;  and  I  didn't  know  when 
you  would  come  back." 

"  I  was  sure  to  come  back.  But  you  must  have 
something  to  eat  now.  This  is  the  way  to  be  ill — 
to  have  no  dinner." 


"How  can  I  eat  alone  P  "  she  repeated ;  **  but 
you'll  have  something  with  me,  won't  you  P  Tell 
them  to  bring  in  more  things." 

"  I  would  rather  not,  thank  you.  I  will  serve 
you,  if  youH  let  me.   I've  had  what  I  require." 

"  Oh,  while  I  was  waiting !  " 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  a  tear  fell  on  her  dress. 

"  A[iss  Leake,"  he  said,  with  a  grave  impatience 
unlike  his  habitual  compassionate  indulgence; 
**  you  don't  mean  that  you  waited  for  me  to  come 
and  dine  with  you  P  " 

**  Why  notP  "  she  asked,  looking  at  him  with 
no  attempt  to  conceal  the  shining  drops  in  her 
eyes. 

He  hesitated,  looked  at  her.  and  then  said 
gravely  and  quietly,  "  Never  mind.  It  does  not 
matter.  If  you  will  eat  something  first,  we  will 
talk  about  other  things  afterwards. 

"  I  can't  eat ;  I'm  not  hungry,"  she  answered 
shortly. 

From  his  eyes  it  seemed  as  if  distress  was  now 
added  to  his  perplexity.  He  sat  down,  looked  at 
her  silently,  ana  sighed. 

"  You  look  tired, '  he  said  abruptly. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  she  answered,  the  comers 
of  her  mouth  trembling,  "  Vm  mre  to  be  tired." 

He  moved  his  hand  over  his  forehead  in  a 
troubled  manner;  then  he  seemed  to  shake  off 
with  an  effort  the  impression  her  words  had  made 
on  him,  and  he  asked  gravely  and  gently,  "  Are 
you  fit  to  talk  about  arrangements  to-night,  or 
shall  we  wait  until  to-morrow  P  " 

"  Arrangements  P    I  don't  understand." 

"  What  you  will  do,  how  you  wiU  get  home,  I 
mean." 

"  Oh  1  There  was  some  surprise  in  the  little 
exclamation,  some  perplexity  also. 

"  Of  course,  you  will  go  back  to  England,  to 
your  friends,  as  soon  as  you  can.*' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  wonder.  She 
had  not  expected  him  to  state  so  self-evident  a 
fact. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you,"  he 
went  on  rather  hurriedly,  "  before  I  forget*  Have 
you  any  money  P  " 

Her  face  had  grown  pale.  No  more  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  which  opened  wider  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  species  of  dread,  as  if  she 
felt  afraid  of  what  he  might  be  going  on  to  say. 
Mechanically  she  took  her  purse  from  her  pocket 
and  emptied  its  contents  on  the  table  before  him. 
She  was  sitting  at  one  comer  of  it,  and  he  on  the 
opposite  side.  Two  sovereigns  and  some  silver 
roiled  out. 

You  wiU  want  some  more,"  he  said,  "  will  you 
take  this  and  put  it  in  your  purse  P  Your  friends 
will  pay  me  back  when  you  get  to  them." 

She  took  the  coins  indifferently;  no  reluctance 
about  accepting  them  troubled  her ;  of  course  peo- 
ple would  provide  her  with  what  she  needed  until 
she  got  home,  and  then  Susie  would  pay  them ; 
but  she  asked,  ''Why  should  I  take  it  now? 
Won't  it  do  when  I  want  itP  I  never  pay  for 
things  myself ;  people  would  cheat  me." 

"It  is  for  the  other  end.  I  can  arrange  for 
your  passage,  and  your  bill  here.  But  yoa  must 
not  land  in  England  without  money." 

"  They  will  meet  me." 

"If they  shouldn't P" 

'*  You  can  give  it  to  me  then,  when  I  want  it" 
He  looked  at  her  steadily;  her  eyes  met  hit 
with  an  appealing,  entreating  oonfidenoe  d^toilt 
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to  answer  at  the  moment,  yet  he  felt  compelled  to 
speak.  . 

I  am  going  to  Australia,*'  ho  said. 
"To— Australia  P** 

Her  &ce  became  even  paler  than  it  was  before ; 
the  thin  hands  resting  on  her  knee  closed  in  a  ner- 
vous clasp ;  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  hers, 
and  that  made  the  efEort  to  go  on  much  harder ; 
but  having  begun,  he  seemed  to  have  no  further 
choice. 

I  was  going  to  Australia  before.  My  business 
is  there.   I  have  none  in  England." 

"  No,"  she  assented  in  alow  voice,  still  watching 
liis  lips  as  he  spoke. 

"  X  ou  are  safe  here  now ,  there  is  nothing  more 
I  can  do  for  you ;  you  will  go  home  by  the  next 
ship.  One  is  expected  to  touch  in  a  few  days. 
The  consul  will  see  you  on  board.  I  have  spoken 
to  him  about  you." 

•*The  consul?" 

If  he  had  said  the  North  Pole  it  would  have  been 
as  intelligible  to  her. 

*'  The  people  here  will  make  you  as  comfortable 
as  they  can  till  the  ship  arrives.  You  will  have  no 
difficulty  at  aU." 

•*  I  am  to  stay  here — alone  P  *• 

**  For  a  few  days  only." 

**  And  I  am  to  go  to  Engjland — alone  P  " 

*•  Did^ou  expect  anything  else  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer ;  she  put  her  clasped  hands 
on  the  table  and  laid  her  head  down  on  them ; 
then  she  was  quite  still. 

Henry  Dilworth  got  up  and  moved  away  rest- 
lessly. 

**  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  me  to  do  P  " 
be  asked.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  clamsy, 
brutal ;  and  yet  for  her  own  sake  it  seemed  neces- 
sary that  the  tie  between  them  should  be  speedily 
cut,  before  it  was  knotted  fast  enough  to  bring  to 
ber  unhappiness  and  to  him  reproach.  Here  was 
a  situation  in  which  his  general  capability  did  not 
help  him ;  he  was  always  ready  to  do  things,  but 
to  leave  them  undone  gracefully  was  another 
matter.  It  had  been  venr  simple  to  take  care  of 
this  poor  girl  and  be  kind  to  her,  when  that  was 
his  evident  duty ;  to  leave  her  now,  when  the  duty 
was  done  and  the  need  for  him  over,  was  altogether 
different.  Yet  his  own  reluctance  was  a  warning 
to  him.  He  was  altogether  too  much  interested 
in  her  to  continue  a  protection  which  could  be  more 
safely  given — and  as  efficiently — by  an  indiflferent 
person. 

She  did  not  answer  at  first.  When  she  lifted 
her  face  it  was  white  and  despondent.  She  looked 
as  if  the  knowledge  that  she  must  face  the  world 
alone  had  taken  her  poor  little  chance  of  life 
away. 

"  I  shall  never  get  to  England  without  you," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  she  spoke  to  herself. 

He  glanced  at  her  with  quick  compunction.  It 
seemed  indeed  as  if  she  spoke  the  truth.  Her 
worn  face  and  wasted  hands  told  how  small  an 
amount  of  vitality  her  suiQEerings  had  left  to  her. 
Abandoned  to  the  care  of  strangers,  deprived  of 
that  confidential  sympathy  which  seemed  essential 
to  her,  would  not  her  spark  of  life  go  out  before 
it  could  be  rekindled  at  the  warm  fire  of  home  ? 

"Did  you  expect  me  to  go  with  you?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  never  thought  of  anything  elset" 
•*  Would  you  like  me  to  go  P  " 


A  faint  colour  came  back  to  her  face,  and  an 
eager  question  into  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

"After  all,  what  could  I  do  for  youP  On  the 
island  there  was  no  one  else,  no  one  more  fit ;  but 
now  any  woman  will  nurse  you  and  look  after  you 
as  I  cannoi  do." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  sighed  a  little. 

"  It  is  not  nursing  I  want." 

"  It  ig  nursing  that  you  want,"  he  repeated  im- 
patiently. He  was  looking  at  her  keenly,  but  he 
spoke  as  much  to  himself  as  to  her ;  "  without  it 
I  don't  know  how  you'll  pull  through." 

*-l  don't  care  if  I  don't  pull  through,"  said 
Agnes,  turning  her  face  away  with  a  flush  of 
passion. 

"As  for  anything  else,"  he  went  on,  without 
replying  to  her  observation,  "how  can  I  take 
care  of  you  P  What  can  I  do  for  you  P  I  have  no 
right  to  take  care  of  you  now." 

"No  ri^htP  I  don't  understand.  There  is  no 
one  else— if  you  cored  to  do." 

' '  Miss  Leake ! "  He  came  nearer  and  stood  before 
her,  the  comer  of  the  table  between  them.  "  There 
is  one  wajr  in  which  I  could  be  all  you  need — only 
one ;  but  it  is  impossible.*' 

She  shook  her  bead  wearily  as  a  sign  that  she 
did  not  understand.  He  stood  looking  at  her,  his 
face  flushed,  his  eyes  observant.  He  was  no 
longer  the  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  a  disagreeable  thing,  and  who  was  doing  it 
clumsily  and  reluctantly.  He  was  more  like  one 
who  sees  a  new  opening  before  him,  difficult  but 
possible,  and  who  studies  its  obstacles  with  growing 
determination. 

That  thought  which  had  come  to  him  in  the 
last  night  on  the  island,  and  which  he  had  since 
dismissed  as  a  treason  to  her  confidence  in  him, 
returned  to  him  now. 

It  had  first  flashed  on  his  mind  as  holding  a 
forlorn  hope  for  her  in  her  desperate  situation ;  but 
it  had  not  then  been  practicable,  even  if  he  had 
decided  that  it  was  advisable.  Here  it  was  indeed 
possible,  but  it  was  no  longer  so  necessary,  unless 
indeed  her  weakness  and  her  persistent  reliance 
on  him  made  it  so.  Would  it  be  kind  or  unkind 
to  offer  her  the  chance  of  itP  to  give  her  the 
opportunity  of  taking  all  he  had  to  give,  or  leaving 
alluntakenP 

If  she  started  for  England  alone,  and  died  by 
the  way,  of  what  use  to  ner  would  nave  been  his 
reticence  and  self-repression  P  Was  not  the 
assurance  of  life — an  assurance  which  she  herself 
only  saw  in  his  continued  care  and  kindness — of 
more  avail  to  her  at  this  moment  than  freedom  in 
the  future  P .  Was  it  not  indeed  as  necessaiy  for 
him  now  to  take  her  life  and  cherish  it  as  it  had 
been  before  to  save  and  guiud  it? 

"If  she. cares  for  me. enough,  if  it  seems  a 
natural  thing  to  her,  it  might  be  worth  while  for 
her  own  sake  after  all." 

So  he  said  to  himself  as  be  looked  at  her.  It  did 
not  occur,  to  him  to  balance  the  good  or  the  evil 
on  his  own  behalf ;  the  sole  consideration  for  him 
at  the  moment  seemed  to  be  her  safety,  her  interest, 
how  best  he  could  take  care  of  her,  cherish  her 
into  happy  hope,  nurse  her  into  health,  restore 
her  certainly  to  her  friends ;  and  he  could  think 
of  one  way— only  one. 

Then  he  thought  of  how  it  could  be  done,  all  in 
the  minute  in  which  he  stood  there  looking  at  her— 
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and  he  resolved  that  he  wonld  have  shaped  his 
intention  fully  before  he  disturbed  her  mind  with 
a  farther  hint. 

"  There  is  one  way,"  he  repeated  aloud,  **  but  I 
must  see  if  it  can  easily  be  managed  here — and 
how ;  then  I  will  speak  to  you  about  it.  I  must 
leave  you  again  now,  but  I  will  see  you  in  an  hour 
or  so.   Try  to  rest  meanwhile — will  you  P  " 

She  threw  a  glance  of  repugnance  round  the 
room. 

"Ifs  not  very  comfortable/'  he  said,  "but  it 
was  so  much  worse  on  the  island ;  and  there  you 
were  obedient,  and  did  what  I  said  was  for  your 
good." 

'*  On  the  island  you  were  kind  to  me,"  she 
replied. 

•*  And  not  here  ?  "  He  put  his  larse  hands 
lightly  on  her  two  shoulders  and  looked  down  into 
her  face;  such  a  young,  sweet,  and  withaldespondin^ 
face  it  was  that  looked  at  him  !  He  lifted  his 
hands  and  turned  away  with  an  incomprehensible 
movement  of  impatience. 

"  Lie  down  now,  and  do  try  to  rest.  I  shall  be 
in  again  soon."  And  so  he  left  her. 

{To  he  eontmued.) 


YOU  TOLD  MB. 

YOU  told  me  that  you  loved  me  not» 
Or  rather  that  you  loved  me  less ; 
And,  overwhelmed,  I  half  forgot 

Your  old-time  loving  tenderness. 
It  seemed  as  tho'  the  sun  had  fled. 

And  left  no  moon,  whose  borrowed  Hght 
Might  still  a  cheering  radiance  shed, 
To  scare  the  speetres  of  the  night. 

I  could  not  grasp  your  meaning  then; 

I  thought  your  heart  was  turned  to  stone; 
My  troth  you  gave  me  back  again. 

And  left  me  fetterless — and  lone. 
You  said  'twere  best  to  break  all  ties, 

That  I  at  least  should  e*er  be  free  i 
But  think  not  love  so  quickly  dies— 

You  still  are  all  in  all  to  me. 


'Twas  not  vourself  that  said  me  nay ; 

Another  s  will  controlled  your  mind. 
We  said  "  Gkx)d-bye  " :  yon  turned  away. 

But  cast  a  tender  glance  behind ; 
And  in  that  look  was  no  disguise, 

I  knew,  my  dearest,  you  were  true ; 
Your  heart  had  spoken  thro'  the  eyes^ 

And  all  my  Botu  went  out  to  you. 

But  let  all  bonds  be  swept  awa7»  ^ 

My  love  shall  never  need  a  chain; 
I  take  some  backward  steps  to-day. 

Anon  a  greater  bliss  to  gain. 
I  hold  you  dear  all  else  above ; 

Then  let  us  live,  that  both  may  know 
A  sweeter,  truer,  deeper  love. 

That  xiaught  shall  ever  overthrow. 

fvLASCVi  Ekkest  Bsadut. 


HIGHLAND  CROFTERS. 

SINCE  they  were  forcibly  put  down  in  1745 
till  within  the  past  few  years,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Highlanas  and  Islands  of  Scotland 
have  been  as  quiet  aud  law-abiding  as  any  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  notwithstonding  the 
many  wrongs  which  they  have  had  to  bear — 
wrongs  which  the  sons  of  the  oppressors  now 
readily  admit.  The  causes  which  have  conspired 
to  produce  their  present  restlessness,  of  which  so 
much  has  lately  been  said  and  written,  are  those 
which  go  to  form  what  is  called  a  toinsition  state 
in  the  social  system. 

Before  the  Jacobite  rebellions  the  clan  system 
prevailed  in  the  North,  and  xmder  that  patriarchal 
mode  of  government,  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
been  fairly  contented.  After  the  rebellion,  how- 
ever, the  chieftains  of  clans  were  changed  by  law 
into  landlords  of  the  English  type,  who,  when 
communication  with  the  South  oecame  easier, 
found  it  much  more  pleasant  to  spend  in  London 
the  income  derived  from  their  Highland  estates, 
in  which  they  spent  only  a  few  summer  months, 
thus  seeing  them  only  at  their  best.   When  these 
landlords  were  short  of  money  they  did  one  of  two 
things — ^they  either  sold  the  estate  to  a  capitalist, 
who  as  a  land  merchant  tried  to  make  a  good  pei^ 
centage  by  raising  the  rents  of  the  tenants,  or 
thej  ordered  their  factor  to  do  this  for  themselves. 
This  increased  rent  was  paid  by  increased  industry 
at  burning  sea-weed  for  kelp,  once  so  necessarv 
for  the  production  of  soap,  by  incurring  more  risk 
at  the  nshing  if  he  were  near  the  sea,  or  by  harder 
work  on  the  crofb.    Chemistry  has,  however, 
revealed  a  cheaper  material  than  kelp  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  and  neither  fishing  nor 
farming  has  during  the  past  few  years  proved 
remunerative,  and  thus  many  of  the  people  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  famine.  But 
perhaps  the  cause  which  more  than  any  oUier  has 
contriouted  to  the  present  restlessness,  is  the 
congestion  of  the  increasing  population  in  the 
townships  on  the  coast.    Up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  the  population  was  widely  spread 
up  and  down  the  straths,  but  the  landlords,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century   '*  pressed  by 
necessity,  or  guided  by  the  prevailing  economical 
theories  and  {projects  prevalent  at  the  time,"  and 
ignoring  any  right  these  Highlanders  might  have 
to  the  soil  which  their  forefathers  held  and  cul- 
tivated, ordered  them  summarily  to  quit  their 
homesteads,  which  at  once  were  transformed  into 
sheep-farms,  and  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
barren  sea  coast.   Rather  than  thus  settle  down 
in  semi-starvation  many  left  for  America- 
veritable  exiles — and  as  soon  as  they  had  earned 
enough  to  pay  for  their  passage,  their  friends 
followed,  and  tnis  emigration,  as  well  as  the  great 
number  of  Highlanders  who  entmd  the  army, 
kept  down  the  population.  These  drains  on  the 
population  have  lately  in  a  great  measure  ceased, 
while  labour  has  become  scarcer,  education  more 
general,  and  intercommunication  with  the  Low* 
lands  has  led  them  to  see  their  true  oonditioa ; 
and  with  it  they  now-a-days  feel  so  disgusted  that 
their  manifested  restlessness  resulted  m  a  Royal 
Commission  being  appointed  to  inquire  into  Uieir 
condition.   Of  their  condition  the  Commissioners 
in  their  report  say :  "  The  population  belonging 
to  the  class  of  crofters  and  cottars  engaged  io 
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agricnltural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  in  addition  to 
toe  evils  attached  to  an  unprodnctive  soil,  high 
elevations,  and  a  variable  and  boisterons  climate, 
suffer  from  several  causes  of  indigence,  discourage- 
ment, and  irritation,  which  are  subject  to  remedial 
treatment.  These  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 
Undue  contraction  of  the  area  of  holdings ;  inse- 
curity of  tenure ;  want  of  compensation  for  im- 
provements; high  rents;  defective  communication; 
withdrawal  of  the  soil  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  of  sport.  To  these  we  may  add  as  con- 
tributing in  our  opinion  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  people,  defects  in  education,  defects  in  the 
machinery  of  justice,  and  want  of  facilities  for 
emigration."  While  of  the  people  themselves  they 
say  :  **  The  crofting  and  cottar  population  of  the 
Highlands  and  Is&nds,  small  thoujyrh  it  be,  is  a 
nurseiy  of  good  workers  and  good  citizens  for  the 
'whole  empire.  In  this  respect  the  stock  is  excep- 
tionally valuable.  By  sound  physical  constitu- 
tion, native  intelligence,  and  good  moral  training, 
it  is  particularly  fitted  to  recruit  the  people  of 
our  indusifial  centres.  ....  It  cannot  be  in- 
different to  the  whole  nation,  constituted  as  it 
now  is,  to  possess  within  its  borders  a  people 
hardy,  skilful,  intelligent  and  prolific,  as  an  ever- 
flowing  fountain  of  renovating  life.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  replace  them  by  another  race  of  equal 
worth  and  ability."  To  these  characteristics 
may  be  added  ^ood  soldierly  qualities,  which  have 
stood  Britain  m  good  stead  on  many  a  hard- won 
field.  Of  the  Sutherland  Highlanders — a  regiment 
raised  in  one  of  the  now  desolate  straths— the 
officer  under  whom  they  served  for  several  years 
said  that  they  had  confirmed  the  well-known 
maxim  that  the  most  regular  and  best  conducted 
troops  in  quarters  were  those  who  formed  the 
surest  dependence  and  acquired  most  renown  un 
the  field.  The  officer  who  reviewed  them  on 
another  occasion  on  their  return  from  America, 
said  that  the  regiment  was  a  picture  of  military 
discipline  and  moral  rectitude. 

Wnat  strikes  a  visitor  to  the  Highlands  as  very- 
strange  is  that  such  a  people  should  live  in  such 
deplorable  hovels  as  very  many  of  them  still  do. 
To  quote  the  Boyal  Commissioners  once  more, 
V  His  habitation  is  usually  of  a  character  which 
would  almost  imply  physical  and  moral  degrada- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  know  how 
much  decency,  courtesy,  virtue,  and  even  mental 
refinement,  survive  amidst  the  sordid  surround- 
ings of  a  Highland  hovel."  What  is  known  as 
the  old  black  houses,  are  the  original  kind  of 
Highland  habitations.  They  were  built  of  turf 
by  the  people  themselves,  without  chimney,  with 
only  small  windows,  and  indeed  wanting  every- 
thing which  we  nowadays  consider  essential  to 
any  degree  of  comfort.  They  are,  however, 
happily  becoming  rare,  especially  on  the  east 
coast,  and  their  place  is  bemg  taken  by  the  new 

white  houses,"  which  are  larger,  cleaner,  and 
much  more  comfortable.  These,  also,  have  in 
great  part  been  built  by  the  tenants  themselves, 
the  proprietor  giving  some  such  help  as  the 
necessary  lime  and  wood,  or  perhaps  the  labour 
and  slate.  To  repay  the  proprietor  for  this,  the 
rent  is  raised  to  full  valuation  when  the  son  suc- 
ceeds to  the  house  and  its  adjoining  croft.  This 
method  of  rent- raising,  has  become  so  common  on 
some  estates,  that  it  is  known  as  the  *' death 
premium,"  and  its  effect  is,  as  might  be  expected, 


to  make  the  crofters  careless  about  improving 
their  holdings.  It  is  said  that  one  of  them,  when 
asked  why  he  was  not  better  clad  when  he  had 
80  many  sheep,  replied,  '*  the  factor  might  see  me 
with  my  fine  clothes  on,  and  then  my  rent  would 
be  raised."  This  state  of  affairs,  which  is  the  effect 
of  years  of  bad  local  government,  is  now  exceed- 
mfAj  difficult  to  remedy,  even  by  legislatiou,  for 
unnappily  people  are  not  made  contented  by  Acts 
of  Parliament.  Such  of  the  Highlanders  as  are 
taking  part  in  the  present  agitation,  declare  that 
the  people  will  not  now  be  content,  until  it  is  law 
that  they  get  compensation  for  any  permanent 
improvements  which  they  may  effect  on  their 
holdings — that  they  have  some  guarantee  that 
they  be  not  arbitrarily  evicted— that  they  have  to 
pay  only  a  rent  fixed  by  a  competent  valuator. 
These  things  the  Boyal  Commissioners  have  re- 
commended to  the  government,  and  also  tliat 
crofts  should  be  extended  whenever  possible,  that 
fisheries  and  native  industry  shoula  be  encour- 
aged by  the  building  of  piers,  harbours,  and 
pubUo  works,  that  the  more  remote  parts  should 
be  opened  up  by  roads  and  railways,  and  that 
emigration  snould  be  encouraged  by  means  of 
state  loans,  as  ^  emigration,  properly  conducted, 
is  an  indispensable  remedy  for  the  condition  of 
some  parts  of  the  Hignlands  and  Islands." 
Abroao,  where  the  "  magic  of  property  "  can  be 
more  easily  brought  to  bear  on  Highlanders,  who 
at  home  are  accounted  lazy,  they  become  wonder- 
fully active,  and  seem  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to 
be  successful.  Is  it  likely  that  this  powerful 
agent  in  forming  habits  of  industry  and  self- 
respect  will  ever  be  brought  within  the  crofter's 
reach,  while  he  remains  in  his  native  country  P 

A.  FOLSON. 


AN  ODD  ADVENTURE. 

IT  was  the  year  you  fellows  behaved  so  idiotic- 
ally about  the  gold  medal  at  the  Academy-- 
made  me  believe  I  was  going  to  get  it ;  let  me  in 
for  ordering  any  amount  of  oysters  (only  sixpence 
a  dozen  then,  though)  for  a  jubilee  supper;  and 
O'Kelly,  with  his  vile  drawing,  and  viler  colour, 
won  the  prize  after  all !  Lord,  how  well  I 
recollect  the  disappointment  of  that  night ;  none 
other  that  I  have  experienced  since  has  come  near 
it  in  keenness. 

I  can  see  the  table  now  in  my  mind's  eye,  ready 
for  the  feast;  the  gas  blazing  above  it  regardless 
of  expense  ;  the  brown  bread  and  butter,  and  the 
cayenne  pepper,  and  the  lemons  on  the  sideboard ; 
and  all  of  you  talking  about  nothing  at  all — ^very 
loud  and  very  fast.  O'Kelly  to  win  that  medal ! 
Well,  he  has  never  done  much  since,  beyond  turn- 
ing out  a  very  green  landscape  once  a  year,  not  a 
bit  like  Nature.  He  imagines  his  work  is  full  of 
"  poetic  feeling  "—let  him— that  commodity  don't 
pay,  as  his  highest  price  has  never  been  more 
than  £200— and  plenty,  too.  While  1 1  Once,  I 
made  enough  in  ten  days  to  take  the  wife  and 
girls  to  Itdy  for  two  months— did  it  well,  too  : 

courier  and  maid ;  and  once  A  man  likeO'Kelly 

to  win  my  medal !  the  smart  rankles  still.  ^ 

It  was  just  after  that  disgraceful  injustice,  and 
I  was  very  sore  about  it,  that  Morgan,  with  whom 
I  was  boarding  at  the  time,  informed  me  he  was 
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going  to  give  a  dinner  party  the  following  day, 
and  of  course  Pd.like  to  dine  out  at  tlie  neighbour- 
ing cook-shop,  wouldn't  IP  "  Excellent  soup," 
he  said,  "  and  beautiful  slices  of  d  2a  mode  beef- 
cheap  too." 

At  first  I  made  up  my  mind  it  would  be  better 
fan  to  go  out,  but  when  I  saw  how  anxious  he  was 
to  make  me  I  determined  to  stay — ^particularly  as 
the  old  idiot  let  drop  that  Turner,  Constable,  and 
Etty  were  expected  among  the  guests.  So  I  went 
on,  shading  JSercules'  hand,  and  every  now  and 
then  glancing  up  from  my  drawing  at  Morgan's 
puzzled  red  &,ce,  his  expression  saying  as  plainly 
as  tongue  could  speak — 

"Drat  the  boy;  hell  eat  at  least  fifteen 
shiUingsworth,  and  there's  no  telling  the  wine 
he'll  swill  down — whatever  will  Maria  say  P  " 

At  last,  when  he  had  exhausted  every  argument, 
and  as  a  dernier  ressort  was  offering  tk)  treat  me 
half-price  to  the  pit  at  any  theatre  I  liked  to 
name,  I  said  very  firmly — 

"No  use,  sir,  I  want  to  dine  with  you  to- 
morrow." And  out  be  had  to  go,  grumblmg  and 
growling  in  an  undertone,  but  not  daring  to  say 
even  a  word,  for  my  mother  paid  outrageously 
high  for  me  on  condition  that  I  mingled  with  the 

artistic  society,  of  which  old  M  swore  he  was 

the  centre. 

Tou  remember  his  drawing-room  with  the 
plaster  casts  about,  and  the  wide  staring  windows, 
and  the  round  table  with  the  books  on  it^  and  the 
pictures  by  Morgan,  who  could  teach  but  couldn't 
paint  a  scrap  P  That's  the  background ;  and  in 
the  foreground  imagine  those  giants  Etty,  Con- 
stable, and  Turner  standing  oy  the  fireplace, 
talking  hard  together  and  noticing  no  one  else. 
M—  fussing  aoout,  hoping  they  weren't  cold, 
and  begging  them  to  allow  nim  to  pgke  the  fire, 
while  Mrs.  M—  uneasily  settled  tKe  sham 
flowers  in  the  vases,  and  Jane  and  I  whispered  in 
a  comer.  Tou  always  said  Jane  never  was  an 
atom  pretty :  but  then  you  were  pig-headed  and 
obstinate,  all  of  you. 

"  I'm  not  to  dme,"  she  said,  "  Pa  says  he  can't 
afford  it.  Why  did  you  insist  on  staying  in, 
Williams  ?  fshe  called  me  by  my  surname  as  if 
I  were  a  scnoolbby  still.)  jPa  didn't  want  you 
to  stop." 

Before  I  could  answier  a  diversion  was  created 
by  the  entrance  of  an  uncle  and  aunt  of  Morgan's, 
whom  they  hated  and  feared,  but  from  whom  they 
had  expectations,  and  to  whom  they  always  gave 
places  at  their  parties. 

"  We  walked,"  were  Mrs.  Pack's  first  words,  in 
a  loud  deep  tone,  as  she  kissed  her  niece  on  the 
brow ;  "we  walked  'ere,  and  as  we  come  along  we 
was  nearly  drove  over  by  a  'bus." 

Jane  and  I  laughed ;  we  couldn't  help  it — but 
other  people  arriving  put  a  stop  to  the  rest  of  the 
Back  adventures,  and  I  never  heard  the  old  lady 
open  her  mouth  again  during  the  evening. 

I  found  my  sell'  at  dinner  between  Constable 
and  a  young  man,  very  talkative  and  clever,  who 
had  taken  up  painting  for  a  pastime,  and  knew, 
Heavens,  what  a  lot  he  knew !  He  jabbered  at 
the  K.A.'s  2L8  if  he  were  their  equal,  while  I  shud- 
dered at  his  impudence.  I  was  in  a  draught, 
and  I  believe  the  waiter  had  strict  orders  not  to 
.give  me  wine,  for  I  never  had  a  drop,  and 
Constable  spoke  to  me  only  once  during  the  grand, 
the  gorgeous  repast. 


"  Quite  d  la  Orecqm"  said  he,  pointing  at  t 
sugar-candy  temple  affair  that  was  in  front  of 
him  on  the  table. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  answer;  so  I  smiled  like 
a  booby,  and,  as  the  books  say,  the  conversation 
dropped.  But  Freeman,  that  smart  young  man, 
after  he  had  finished  bullying  the  painters  abont 
the  superior  merits  of  the  A^emy  thirty  years 
before  he  was  bom,  condescended  to  talk  to  me, 
and  drew  from  me  the  confession  of  my  woes, 
with  which  he  was  good  enough  to  sympathize. 
"Conduct  unworthy  that  institution,"  he  de- 
clared, but  bade  me  be  of  good  heart,  as  perhaps 
next  year  I  might  be  more  fortunate.  1  waxed 
enthusiastic,  1  remember,  about  Art,  and  told 
him  of  all  the  delight  I  had  in  painting  from 
early  mom  till  dewy  eve,  and  how  I  hoped  I 
should  never  think  of  money,  but  only  of  fame, 
and  nonsense  of  that  sort,  which  makes  me  roar 
now-a-days  at  the  bare  idea  of. 

"Young  Baphael,"  said  Freeman,  with  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  as  I  stood  at  the  door 
letting  him  out  that  December  night,  and  the 
rain  was  blown  in  our  faces  as  he  spoke,  "  stick 
to  those  sentiments,  and  you  will  do  some  good 
in  the  world.  I  say,  look  here,  I  am  living  in 
Kent  now,  with  my  brother,  in  a  small  house  not 
far  from  Ashford.  We've  no  spare  room, but  he'll  be 
away  next  Saturday ;  so  come  down  by  the  coach, 
and  I'll  meet  you  and  drive  you  over  to  Holmecroft, 
and  then  I'll  show  you  some  pictures,  my  boy, 
that  are  like  flesh  and  blood,  and  would  make 
Etty  mad  with  envy ;  and  landscapes  —  real 
trees  and  meadows — not  green  wool,  like  Con- 
stable's ;  and  sea-pieces  that  Turner  would  be 
proud  of — all  by  me,  my  lad !  Come — mind,  you 
come — and  stay  as  long  as  you  like." 

I  gratefully  accepted  his  offer,  and  a«  I  ran 
upstairs  I  too  entertained  a  contempt  for  the 
great  men  whom  before  that  night  I  nad  looked 
up  to  as  if  they  were  gods,  and  used  to  wonder 
if  they  ate  their  meals,  and ,  dressed,  and  lived, 
like  common  folk.  Since  then  I*ve  learnt  not  to 
accept  promiscuous  invitations,  and  not  to  attend 
to  the  oraying  of  every  jackass,  some  of  whom 
absolutely  speak  of  my  productions  now-a-days  in 
the  irreverent  tone  Freeman  used  when  discussing 
the  Academicians  and  their  work. 

Saturday  saw  me  dressed  in  my  best,  with  a 
beautiful  hand-bag  by  my  side,  on  the  top  of  the 
Ashford  coach,  and  though  I  remember  every 
moment  almost  of  the  day,  I  won't  rhapso- 
dize now,  as  I  am  afraid  you'll  want  my  blood 
if  I  talk  too  much.  At  my  journey's  end,  I 
looked  aU  about  for  my  friend,  of  whom  I  could 
not  find  a  trace.  It  was  six  in  the  afternoon, 
and  very  dark,  and  unutterably  gloomy,  and  I 
was  a  bit  nervous,  and  consequently  did  not  feel 
at  all  at  my  ease  as  I  stood  in  the  sloppy  road, 
wondering  what  I  should  do  best. 

"  He's  a  hamm-scamm  fool,"  Morgan  bad  said 
of  him  only  the  day  before.  "  He's  never  written 
to  you,  and  I  don't  believe  he*Il  expect  you." 
Which  proposition  I  had  laughed  to  scorn. 

"  He's  asked  me  ever  so  often,"  I  replied,  coldly ; 
"  and  he  wants  to  show  me  his  pictures." 

"He  don't  want  your  advice,  you  may  take 
your  oath  of  that,"  Morgan  had  answered.  **  Nor 
I  don't  believe  he'd  ask  the  President  himself  to 
teach  him  to  draw.  He's  that  conceited  he  is  snre 
he  knows  better  than  all  of  us  put  together;  bat 
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he's  well  oQ,  and  can  afford  to  have  opinions  o£ 
his  own/* 

I  asked  at  the  inn  whereabout  Holmecrofb  was, 
and  if  Mr.  Freeman  had  been  in  the  town  that 
day.  They  could  give  me  no  information  beyond 
saying  that  the  house  was  eight  miles  from  Ash- 
ford;  that  it  was  a  small  lonely  place,  and  that  I 
should  have  to  walk  it,  they  were  afraid.  I 
waited  ten  minutes  before  I  could  make  up  my 
xnind,  and  gulped  down  some  beer  to  give  me 
courage,  and  then,  grasping  my  bag,  went  out 
into  the  dark  with  ail  a  true  Londoner's  hatred 
of  dull  country  roads,  to  the  house  of  my  erratic 
friend.  Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  was  an  ass  not 
to  stay  in  the  town,  and  go  on  to  Freeman's 
in  the  morning,  and  then  X  recollected  I  had 
not  much  money,  and  could  not  afford  to  spend 
even  five  or  six  shillings  unnecessarily.  On 
I  went ;  the  trees  were  black  against  tne  grey 
sky,  and  the  country  round  looked  like  a  gigantic 
etching.  My  heart  thumped  against  my  waist- 
coat whenever  there  was  a  stir  in  the  hedges,  or 
a  cow  lowed  in  the  distant  fields ;  and  once  I 
yelled  with  fright  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  mile,  because  something  ran  at  me  from 
behind  a  milestone  (I've  since  reason  to  believe 
it  was  a  rabbit,  which  would  have  been  almost  as 
much  frightened  as  I  was),  and  made,  as  I  thought, 
for  my  calves.  After  wcilking  hours,  turning  up 
wrong  roads,  climbing  over  wrong  gates,  and 
being  put  right  once  by  a  gipsy  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  and  another  time  by  a  tinker,  I  came  at 
last  to  a  pretty  little  plantation,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  charming  looking  cottage,  with 
its  diamond- paned  windows  gleaming  with  the 
cheerful  fireli||rht,  and  the  gate  to  the  small 
avenue  swinging  hospitably  open. 

My  feet  went  cruncn,  crunch,  on  the  wet  gravel 
as  I  plodded  wearily  up  to  the  front  door,  which 
was  opened  before  I  could  ring  in  a  ghostly 
manner  by  a  man  whom  at  &rst  I  did  not 
recogniRC  as  Freeman. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  he  began.  "Have  you 
ordered  P" 

'*  It  is  I — Williams,'"  I  stammered,  shyer  and 
stupider  than  ever.  And  then  Freeman,  after 
an  astonished  stare,  and  with  what  sounded  Uke 
an  oath,  pulled  me  into  the  pretty  hall,  where 
I  stood  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  feeling  any- 
thing rather  than  the  invited  guest  come  to  spend 
two  days'  holiday  in  the  countrv.  His  face 
seemed  altered ;  he  looked  dreadfully  ill  and  old, 
and  as  if  he  had  been  up  all  night.  I  saw  all 
this,  but,  stupid  lad  that  I  was,  I  daren't  say, 
**  1  am  in  your  way — I'll  go  back,"  but  gazed  at 
him  as  if  I  were  daft.  In  a  second  or  too  he 
seemed  to  recover. 

"  Where  did  I  meet  you  P  Oh,  at  Morgan's  P 
Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  I  never  wrote  to  you," 
he  went  on;  "I  never  thought— Did  you  walk 
here?  You've  had  nothing  to  eat?  I'm  very 
sorry.   Come  here,  and  I'll  order  you  something," 

And  this  was  my  welcome!  "Where  did  I 
meet  you  ?  "  I  never  thought  "  —  instead  of 
hailing  me  again  as  Raphael,  and  being  full  of 
conversation,  he  had  forgotten  my  name  even, 
and  was  tongue^ied.  1  looked  mechanically 
round  the  room  he  led  me  into;  spotted  the 
pictures  at  once  as  we  always  do,  and  knew 
thev  were  very  bad  specimens  both  as  to  colour 
ana  drawing,  and  thought  vaguely,  "  Were  the9e 


fearful  productions  FremiarCe**  I  warmed  my 
hands  at  the  fire  while  he  rang  the  bell,  and  then 
began  restlessly  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 
A  maid  came  in,  her  eyes  swollen  with  crying, 
who  looked  aghast  at  the  sight  of  me.  Martha, 
said  my  host,  "this  gentleman — ^Mr.  er — er — 
Williams — ^has  had  no  dinner ;  he  will  sleep  here 
to-ni^ht."  At  which  the  servant  looked  more 
surprised  stLll,  but  saying  "Yes,,  sir,"  left  the 
room. 

After  a  little  time  he  began  to  talk,  and  sighed 
heavily  every  now  and  then,  "Am  I  in  your  way?"  ' 
I  stuttered.  "  I  am  so  sorry."  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  second,  and  seeing  how  horribly  nervous  I 
was.  "  No,  no,"  he  repued,  kindly  enough ;  "  not 
a  bit.  I  am  worried,  out  it's  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  See,  here's  Martha  with  the  cold  beef,  fall 
to,"  he  went  on,  with  a  dreary  attempt  at  his  old 
sparkle,  which  died  out  instantly  on  hearing  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage  on  the  graveL  He  left  the 
room  abruptly,  and  I  heard  nim  open  the  front 
door  as  he  nad  done  to  me. 

"Well?"  he  said  impatiently.  "They'll  be  here 
in  an  hour  or  two.  Sir."  was  the  answer.  "  Are 
coming  by  carrier's  cart."  "  Hush,  hush,"  I  heard, 
and  then  scraps  of  low-toned  conversation,  such 
as  "  Only  a  boy;  might  be  frightened ;  no  need  for 
him  to  know ;  will  dnve  him  back  to-morrow."  In 
a  few  minutes  Freeman  returned  to  find  me  still 
at  the  beef— hard  as  a  board  it  was,  too— and  my 
pulse  going  at  about  180;  he  sat  down  by  me, 
and  taUced,  but  was  so  evidently  not  attendin|f  to 
what  I  answered,  that  I  pretended  to  be  terribly 
tired,  and  asked  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  bed, 
to  which  he  assented  with  alacrity.  He  took  me 
up  the  little  staircase,  lighted  dimly  by  a  vile 
smelling  lamp,  to  the  landing  over  head,  from 
which  ledf  right  and  left,  the  two  bedrooms,  the 
one  on  the  left  being  mv  apartment.  It  was  a 
pretty  place,  and  thougn  I  have  never  seen  it 
since  I  can  recall  every  feature  of  it ;  the  chintz 
curtains,  white,  with  pale  yellow  tulips,  were  snugly 
drawn,  and  a  deep  arm  chair  was  in  front  of  the 
crackling  wood  fire. 

As  soon  as  I  was  left  alone  I  lit  every  candle 
within  reach,  and  gave  myself  up  to  speculating 
as  to  what  on  earth  all  this  mystery  meant.  Who 
was  coming  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Wliat  was  I  not 
to  know?  Why  did  everyone  look  utterly  wretched 
and  oh,  how  I  wished  I  was  safe  in  Newman 
Street  in  the  hideous  little  garret  which  was  my 
share  of  the  Morgans'  refined  home.  If  I 
escaped  free,  I  vowed  I  would  never  steal  to 
the  play  again,  and  on  coming  back  pretend  I 
had  been  visiting  my  aunt— the  worst  offence 
I  could  charge  myself  with  in  those  far  away 
days.  I  took  ever  so  long  winding  my  watch, 
and  ouite  half  an  hour  getting  out  of  my  clothes, . 
but  tno  evil  moment  could  no  longer  be  delayed, 
and  at  last  the  candles  must  be  blown  out ;  the 
fire  I  stirred  into  a  huge  blaze,  enough  to  set 
the  chimney  alight,  and  then  took  a  fiying  leap 
into  my  bed,  for  fear  of  being  caught  by  my  legs 
by  some  one  secreted  under  it. 

Ah  youth,  youth,  inestimable  priceless  trea- 
sure !  In  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  you 
this  I  was  fast  asleep. 

I  was  dreaming  of  Jane,  when  suddenly  I, 
awoke  with  a  start.  Whenever  I  do  that  I 
am  always  certain  that  I  have  been  startled 
from  my  slumbers  for  some  good  reason;  so  I 
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stared  about  me  in  the  dim  light,  bat  conld  hear 
or  see  nothing.  As  I  was  most  particularly  sleepj 
I  shut'  my  eyes,  and  settled  myself  comfortably 
again,  when  this  time  I  heard  distinctly  the  door 
handle  being  turned  very,  very  softly.  1  was  wide 
awake  in  an  instant,  my  heart  began  to  beat  so 
loud  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  heard,  and  I  felt 
paralyzed  with  fright.  Outside  on  the  landing  a 
chiming  clock  began  ringing  out  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  ghastly  gay  tones  of  the  French  tune 
that  followed  tne  sounding  of  the  hour  seemed 
to  mock  my  terror.  "Compagnon  de  la  Margo- 
laine/'  san^  the  little  clock.  Soon  the  tune  was 
done,  and  silence  reigned  again. 

Then  I  heard,  in  the  quiet  that  followed,  the 
noise  of  the  door  rubbing  against  the  carpet  ever 
HO  gently.  You  can  laugh  now,  but,  by  gad,  you 
would  aU  have  been  just  as  frightened  as  I  was ! 
Not  a  mouse  stirred  for  about  ten  seconds ;  my 
heart  went  thump,  thump  against  the  sheets ;  and 
I  saw  coming  into  the  room,  and  shutting  the  door 
gently  behind  her,  a  bent,  withered  hag,  dressed  in 
black,  carrying  a  light  in  her  hand,  who  walked 
straight  to  my  oed.  I  instantly  shut  my  eves,  and 
tried  to  look  as  if  I  were  contentedly  asleep.  I 
don't  think  I  breathed  even  as  I  felt  the  dazzle  of 
the  light  on  my  face ;  but  in  that  supreme  moment 
of  terror  I  wondered  what  would  happen  if  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  looked  at  her.  After  what 
seemed  an  age,  the  light  left  me,  and  I  was  con- 
scious that  the  candle  was  put  down  on  a  table  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  that  the  woman  was 
opening  the  drawers  of  the  wardrobe. 

^  She  won't  find  anything  of  mine,**  I  thought, 
exultantly ;  "  so  if  she  has  come  to  steal,  she'lT  be 
sold."  I  heard  the  faint  rustle  of  paper,  and 
under  cover  of  it  I  turned  down  the  counterpane, 
meaning  to  make  a  bolt  for  it.  The  rustle 
stopped,  and  then  went  on ;  for  one  moment  there 
seemed  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  old  girl  as  to 
whether  she  shouldn't  come  and  look  me  up  agam. 
I  felt  after  all  I  hadn't  the  courage  to  leave  my 
bed,  80  I  lay  perfectly  still,  wondering  what  her 
next  move  would  be. 

It  came  soon  enough.  Mumbling  and  muttering 
to  herself,  she  walked  cautiously  towards  me ;  1 
looked  at  her  from  under  my  half-closed  eyes,  and 
was  relieved  to  find  she  was  older  even  than  I  had 
thought,  so  that  if  it  came  to  a  tussle,  she  would 
certainly  get  the  worst  of  it.  She  gazed  at  me 
forwhat  seemed  half  an  hour;  she  pinned  one  of  my 
arms  against  my  side  with  her  skinny  fingers ;  she 
touched  my  forehead;  and  I  heard  her  mutter, 
"Still  warm;  ah!  he^ll  make  a  lovely  corpse;" 
and  with  these  words  she  left  the  room.  That  was 
a  fatal  move  on  her  part.  I  thought,  if  she 
wanted  to  make  me  into  the  lovely  corpse  she 
■poke  of,  for  to  fly  across  to  the  door  was  tne  work 
ox  a  moment,  as  the  novelists  say,  and  I  had 
locked  it,  and  put  two  chairs  against  it,  and  had 
opened  the  window  preparatory  to  jumping  out  of 
it  if  an  entrance  was  forced,  before  the  last  flutter 
of  her  black  skirts  had  barely  vanished.  There  was 
a  slight  subdued  noise  outside — an  angry  remon- 
strance from  some  man's  voice  at  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  managed  the  business,  I  imagined ; 
the  whispers  died  away;  the  opposite  door 
opened  and  shut,  and  dead  silence  reigned  again. 
I  sat  by  the  window  till  I  got  rheumatism,  but  I 
never  returned  to  bed  that  night,  as  my  visitor 
had  taken  all  desire  to  sleep  from  me,  and  I  felt, 


when  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  began  to  appear 
that  my  hair  must  be  white.  I  dressed,  and  ran 
downstairs,  hoping  to  escape  out  of  the  houne 
without  being  seen,  but,  as  luck  would  have  it 
Freeman  was  at  the  door.  He  turned  quickly 
round,  and  looked  at  me ;  something  odd  m  my 
appearance  must  have  struck  him,  for  at  first  be 
seemed  frightened.  Come  out  into  the  garden," 
he  said,  gently ;  "  I've  something  to  say  to  you." 

And  then,  with  his  arm  in  mine,  with  the  faint 
wintry  sunshine  lighting  up  the  red-roofed  house, 
and  the  wind  cutting  into  one's  face  as  keen  as  a 
knife,  he  explained  uie  mystei^  of  last  night. 

His  brother  had  been  taken  ill  a  few  days  before 
with  virulent  small-pox ;  at  first  there  seemed  hope, 
but  "yesterday  afternoon,"  said  Freeman,  "he 
rapidly  got  worse,  and  he  died,  poor  dear  fellow, 
at  a  quuter  to  six.  I  sent  into  Ashford  as  quickly 
as  possible  for  the  necessary  people,  and  when  you 
came  I  thought  you  were  the  undertakers.  I 
would  not  telTyou  of  all  this  last  night,  as  I  saw 
how  nervous  you  were,  and  I  hoped  that  vou  oould 
have  left  to^ay  without  being  any  the  wiser. 
Unfortunately  1  hear  the  woman  sent  for  to  attend 
to  my  brother — to  lay  him  out,  in  fact^mistook 
the  room  and  came  into  yours  instead.  I  hope  you 
were  asleep  and  didn't  hear  her  P  " 

I  never  let  out  all  I  had  suffered  the  night 
before,  but  I  choked  down  his  breakfast,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  left  the  house 
as  early  as  I  could  get  away,  walking  into  Ashford 
where  t  slept  the  night,  and  1  swear  it  was  months 
before  I  forgot  that  visit. 

When  I  told  Jane,  all  she  said  was,  "  I  am  not 
a  bit  afraid  for  myself"  (people  never  are:  it  is 
always  for  those  belonging  to  them  that  their  fears 
are  aroused), "  but  you  know  you  may  have  caught 
the  small-pox,  and  then  you'll  give  it  to  pa  and 
ma.  Take  my  advice  and  ^o  down  to  Maigate 
and  stay  there  till  all  fear  of  infection  is  over." 

And  I  did,  and  I  went  by  sea,  and  I  stayed  a 
fortnight,  and  then  came  oack  to  Jane  and  the 
Arte  with  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Now,  you  cigarette-smoking  young  A.B.A.,  give 
me  a  light  for  my  pipe,  and,  Stuart,  sing  us  a 
song,  my  boy. 

WiXTBB  Powell. 


UNSATISFIED. 

THE  tones  of  an  organ  steal 
Over  the  silent  room. 
Bich  notes  all  smooth  and  round 
Fall  solemnly,  charged  with  gloom ; 
And  the  tenaer  waves  of  sound 
Dance  and  die,  half  real ; 
The  broken  harmonies  come 
Clear  and  sweet  and  long, 
Swelling  loud  and  strong 
As  a  rough  winter's  wind,— 
And  quiver,  and  are  dumb— 
To  leave  a  void  behind. 

So  in  this  life  of  mine 
Billows  of  sorrow  roll 
Relentless,  cold,  and  gray» 
Till  there  leaps  in  my  soul 
A  fancy  bright  and  gajr — 
Leaps  and  learns  to  shine ; 
The  nobler  thought  will  break 


BRACING. 
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Full  on  tlie  dazzled  brain — 
Bnt  Bhall  BorelT  pass  again 
From  all  it  made  so  sweet. 
And  leave  the  heart  to  ache. 
And  the  torn  life  incomplete. 

BSBJNAKD  WXLLES. 


BBAGING. 


BT  CHARLES  WOBTX. 


AFTEB  two  visits  my  doctor  told  me  it  was  not 
physic  that  1  wanted,  but  absolute  rest  and 
chaDge.  I  must  go  to  the  seaside,  and  at  once ; 
he  suggests  Beechington,  as  what  I  need  most  of 
all  is  a  good  bracing  air.  You  want  bracing," 
he  sa^s ;  "  you  are  out  of  tone,  and  Beechington 
air  will  do  you  more  good  than  I  can.'*  I  feebly 
remonstrate  that  I  don't  like  Beechington,  never 
did ;  can't  I  go  somewhere  else  and  be  braced  P 
.  As  I  am  not  supposed  in  my  present  state  to 
know  what  is  best  fur  myself,  it  is  at  length  finally 
arranged  between  the  doctor  and  my  wife  that  she 
shall  take  me  to  Beechington.  Then  come  direc- 
tions as  to  my  mode  of  life  there — what  I  am  to 
do,  and  what  not  to  do.  I  am  not  to  work,  nor 
think  if  I  can  help  it ;  I  am  to  read  very  little, 
and  smoke  very  little ;  bathe  once  a  day,  be  out 
in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible ;  I  am  to  go 
to  bed  early  and  get  up  early.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  special  aptitude  these  doctors  have  for 
finding  out  the  tnings  you  most  dislike  doing ; 
those  are  the  very  tilings  which  in  their  autocratic 
way  they  will  be  sure  to  prescribe.  The  one  or 
two  little  weaknesses  you  may  have  are  the  very 
things  that  will  be  forbidden.  I  am  fond  of 
smoking  and  reading ;  of  course  these  ara  the 
things  that  are  tabooed.  From  my  earliest  child- 
hood I  have  alwavs  had  a  special  aislike  to  going 
to  bed  early,  and  I  positively  abhor  getting  up 
early.  Of  course  these  are  the  very  tlungs  I  am 
told  to  do.  I  never  had  any  great  liking  for  any 
of  the  ordinary  seaside  resorts,  except  Brighton, 
and  Beecbington  I  like  least  of  all;* and  yet  it  is 
the  only  place,  it  seems,  where  I  can  be  braced. 

The  railway  brings  us  down,  and  we  are  soon 
installed  in  lodgings,  facing  the  sea,  of  course. 
This  operation  of  bracing  promises  to  be  expen- 
sive- In  my  helplessness  I  sit  down  by  the 
window :  there  is  the  boundless  sea^  the  silent 
highway — the  delight  of  the  hardy  Norseman  and 
the  terror  of  the  sqaeamish.  The  waves  are 
racing  each  other  in  to  reach  the  sands,  white* 
maned  and  swift.  There  stand  the  bathing- 
machines,  like  hooded  gipsy-vansL  solenm  and 
mysterious,  at  present  silent  and  deserted.  I 
wonder  if  sea-bathing  is  really  the  unadulterated 
benefit  that  many  people  appear  to  imagine.  No 
doubt  a  great  many  people  bathe  injudiciously, 
and  do  themselves  harm.  I  have  noticed  that  you 
never  by  any  chance  see  the  inhabitants  of  a 
watoring-place  bathing.  Before  nerves  were  in- 
vented men  did  not  come  rushing  down  steep 

f laces  into  the  sea.  I  am  ordered  to  oathe  because 
want  bracing. 
Our  landlady  is  a  widow,  with  a  sharp  red 
nose  and  rather  waterj^  grey  eyes,  which  give  her 
the  appearance  of  having  iast  been  indulging  in 
a  good  ory.  Those  eyes,  nowever,  appear  to  be 
very  keen  in  looking  aiter  what  is  eupnemistically 


called  the  main  chance.**  And  why  not  ?  She  is 
very  attentive  and  obliging,  and  I  suppose  her  lod- 
gers are  her  means  of  livelinood ;  why  should  she  not 
make  as  much  out  of  them — fairly  of  course — as 
she  can  P  All  people  in  trade  appear  to  me  to  do 
much  the  same  by  their  customers.  The  fact  is, 
people  who  go  to  the  seaside  look  at  the  subject 
of  lodgings  from  one  point  of  view  only — that  is, 
the  lodgers'  point  of  view.  The  landladv's  view 
of  the  question  is  another  aspect  altogether,  and 
I  am  afraid  is  but  seldom  taken  into  considera- 
tion.  As  an  invalid  I  am  an  object  of  great 
interest  and  attention  to  this  particular  landlady ; 
rather  too  much  so,  in  fact,  for  I  had  not  been 
here  two  davs  before  she  had  expressed  her  fears 
confidentially^  to  my  wife  that  she  wouldn't  have 
me  long. 

She  has  a  brother  livinff  with  her,  who,  by  the 
generally  amphibious  look  about  him,  I  at  first 
supposed  to  be  something  in  the  seafaring  line. 
What  his  profession  resuly  was  I  never  knew; 
but  to  us  he  was  certainly  a  '*  universal  pro- 
vider." Did  we  want  fish  for  breakfast,  it  was, 
"  Steve's  gone  out  in  his  boat,  and  will  bring  some 
home ; "  and  sure  enough  Steve  would  presently 
appear  with  a  fair-sized  pair  of  soles.  Did  we 
want  a  boat,  Steve  was  on  the  spot  with  his,  and 
ready  to  take  us  out  for  a  row.  When  we  inquired 
about  the  bathing-machines,  it  was  Steve's  to 
which  we  were  recommended;  and  when  we  wanted 
a  drive,  Steve  had  a  lumbering  old  landau  and  an 
ancient  horse,  and  was  ready  to  drive  us  any- 
where. In  addition  to  all  this  I  have  seen  him, 
during  his  moments  of  leisure,  mending  his  har- 
ness, his  ^reat  sea-boots,  his  nets,  and  repairing 
and  painting  his  bathing-machines.  What  other 
avocations  he  added  for  winter  pastimes  I  do  not 
know. 

He  was  a  slow,  heavy  man,  and  seemed  both 
gentle  and  simple.  His  industry  was  iparveUous ; 
from  some  unearthly  hour  in  the  morniuff  until 
after  dark  he  was  always  busv.  He  was  a  bache- 
lor, and  reputed  to  be  well  off,  according  to 
Beechington  ideas  of  wealth. 

It  is  becoming  dark,  and  one  by  one  lights 
appear  in  unexpected  places.  The  red  lamp  at 
the  end  of  the  pier  is  alight,  quivering  like  «iquid 
ruby  in  the  sea  below.  A  light  fiashes  out  at  sea ; 
another,  still  farther,  shines  with  an  intense 
brightness  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  dis- 
appears; others  remain  steady  and  piercing. 
These  are  the  guardians  of  our  coast,  that  look  as 
though  signalling  to  each  other.  There  are  not 
many  people  about,  and  the  streets  are  refreshingly 
(^uiet ;  but  from  the  shore  comes  that  all-pervaa- 
ing,  never-ceasing  sound  of  the  white  line  of 
breakers,  as  they  roll  and  surge  and  lash  and 
chafe  and  drag  and  tumble  upon  the  shingly 
beach.  • 

That  night  I  go  to  bed  with  the  crescendo  of 
the  surge  m  my  ears,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  when  I  wake  I  still  hear  the  souehinff,  splash- 
ing drag  of  the  waves  beating  on  the  snore.  It 
is  a  soothine  sound,  however ;  I  soon  fall  asleep 
again,  and  s^p  better  than  I  have  slept  for  weeks. 
Before  going  into  training  for  this  operation  of 
bracing  and  following  strictly  the  doctor's  orders  I 
determine  to  have  this  one  day  to  myself  and  do  just 
as  I  feel  inclined.  Accordingly,  I  ue  in  bed  listen- 
ing to  the  sea,  and  imagine  t  can  see  the  waves 
rolling  in  twenty  thousand  abreast  like  a  charge 
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of  fairy  cavalry,  whicli  disappoar  as  they  reach  the 
shore.  After  being  called  three  times  I  get  np 
and  go  down  to  breakfast.  A  delicious  sunshiny 
morning,  the  sea  quite  lively  and  brilliant  with  its 
diamond  sparkle.  The  line  of  foam  that  breaks 
along  the  shore  glitters  like  quicksilver.  There 
are  banks  of  purple  clouds  in  tne  distance,  rising 
from  a  broad  green  field  of  opaque  emerald ;  ana 
yonder  is  the  dim  blue  line  of  land  looking  like 
consolidated  clouds.  It  is  a  sight  to  make  an 
invalid  convalescent.  I  positively  feel  hungry, 
and  we  sit  down  to  breakfast ;  meanwhile  I  keep 
my  eyes  tnrned  to  the  sea.  The  bathers  are  out 
I  see,  bobbing  np  and  down  like  floats  under  a 
nibble.  The  sea  is  rolling  in,  frothing  and  splash- 
ing abont  the  red  wheels  of  the  bathing-macnines, 
tumbling  on  the  shore,  and  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  though  Neptune  were  sending  in  quanti- 
ties of  soapsuds  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
bathers.  Amphibious-looking  creatures  in  nonde- 
script costumes  and  bare  feet,  are  riding  draggle- 
tailed  horses  deep  into  the  sea,  to  drag  up  the 
bathing-machines,  whose  open  doors  announce 
their  readiness  to  return  to  land.  Every  little 
thing  appears  to  be  crying  out  Come  out  and  be 
braced. ' 

I  take  my  seat  by  the  open  window  and  watch 
the  bathers  return.  There  go  three  young  ladies 
with  their  hair  all  dank,  laughing  merrily.  Here 
come  some  men  who  have  the  anpearance  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  More  bewitcnmg  maidens  just 
budding  into  womanhood,  with  jaunty  hats  and 
pretty  costumes,  and  prettier  faces.  Sirens  still 
naunt  the  seaside,  orilj  their  dress  is  more  respect- 
able, and  they  have  given  up  playing  upon  harps. 
More  wrecked-looking  men  {^mg  home  from  their 
morning  dip.  I  wonder  ii  all  these  people  have 
come  down  to  be  braced  I 

But  here  come  the  children  in  groups  of  two  and 
threes  and  fours;  there  is  soon  quite  a  little  party 
of  them,  with  their  wooden  spades  grubbing  and 
digging  as  though  their  future  destinv  was  to  be 
"navvies"  or  gold-diggers.  These  children  are 
always  fishing  something  out  of  the  sea ;  all  day 
long  they  are  dipping  into  it,  as  if  it  were  a  lucky- 
bag,  and  bringing  out  the  strangest  things :  crabs, 
star-fish,  jelly-fish,  shrimps,  seaweed,  rubbed-down 
pieces  of  glass,  pebbles,  and  other  shreds  and  trifles 
from  the  great  marine-store  shop — each  and  all 
affording  an  infinite  amount  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. They  never  leave  the  beach  but  to  their 
meals ;  they  paddle  about,  and  join  hands  and 
dance  in  the  water,  and  the  wetter  they  get  the 
happier  they  seem  to  be. 

Tne  sea  is  much  the  same  here  as  elsewhere ;  it 
rolls  in,  and  it  rolls  out,  and  the  chief  amusement 
of  the  visitors  is  to  sit  down  opposite  it,  and  stare 
themselves  into  blank  idiotcy  by  continuous 
looking  at  its  broad  and  vacant  face.  The  result 
is  extreme  sleepiness  and  tremendous  appetites. 
The  sands  are  now  beginning  to  look  like  a  laun- 
dress's diyinc^-ground :  bathing-dresses,  towels, 
shoes,  and  other  sundries  are  lying  around  in  all 
directions.  In  the  distance  are  ships  in  all 
degrees  of  dimness ;  the  spars  of  some  standing 
out  in  clear-cut  lines,  while  others  are  as  dim  and 
weird-looking  as  the  Flying  Dutchman.  The 
beach  is  becoming  lively,  a  moving  panorama  of 

Sy  colours,  the  many-coloured  parasols  looking 
;e  a  tulip-bed. 

Here  comes  a  little  man,  got  up  in  what  he 
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considers  correct  yachtsman  costume — ^very  wids 
trousers,  pilot  coat,  round  straw  hat,  and  yellow 
slippers.  His  physiognomy  proclaims  him  to  be 
a  native  of  Houndsditch  or  the  neighbourhood.  He 
stops  to  talk  to  the  Coastguardsman,  who,  with 
his  battered  telescope  under  his  arm,  has  been 
walking  up  and  down  for  some  time.  I  am  not 
near  enough  to  hear  the  conversation,  but  from 
their  looks  and  actions  I  can  give  a  good  guess  of 
its  import.  He  is  asking  him  about  that  large 
vessel  in  "  the  offing."  All  the  men,  I  notice,  as 
soon  as  they  get  here  begin  to  talk  about  ^  the 
offing."  This  little  man,  who  is  about  up  to  the 
Coastguardsman's  shoulder,  is  putting  on  what  he 
imagines  to  be  the  airs  of  a  captain,  and  yet  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  assert,  if  he  came  here  by  boat,  that 
he  would  be  sick  before  passing  Gravesend. 

At  last  we  go  out  ana  walk  slowly  down  to  the 
pier ;  the  air  is  delightful — so  fresh  and  yet  not 
cold,  so  balmy,  so  health-giving.  We  pass  an  old 
boatman  with  his  liUle  button-nole  eyes,  and  tele- 
scope that  looks  as  old  and  worn  as  himself.  Very 
little  individuality  about  these  men ;  you  might 
almost  think  it  was  the  same  individual  that  you 
meet  at  the  various  watering-places  round  the 
south  coast,  so  much  do  they  all  resemble  each 
other.  What  life  and  motion  and  enjoyment  of  it 
all  there  is  in  that  group  of  children  playing  in  the 
boats !  Ah !  there  is  the  lifeboat  with  its  padded- 
looking  sides,  lying  quiet  and  peaceful  enough 
now.  Down  by  the  pier  some  larffe  buoys  are 
fastened,  that  look  like  the  floats  of  some  Brob- 
dignagian  fisherman.  We  go  on  the  pier,  but  the 
sun  is  so  hot  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  remain 
long. 

To-morrow  morning  I  am  to  begin  getting  up 
early,  and  I  have  determined  to  bathe.  Getting 
up  for  your  first  bath,  to  a  nervous  imaginative 
man,  is  quite  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of  the  last 
thing  on  going  to  bed.  I  am  to  be  called  of  coarse ; 
1  waike  about  an  hour  before  the  time,  and  lay 
expecting  the  knock ;  just  as  I  am  dozing  off  again 
I  am  startled  nearly  into  a  fit  by  my  boots  being 
dropped  at  the  door.  I  get  up,  trying  to  make 
believe  it  was  quite  delicious,  which  it  wasn't.  I 
dress  in  a  slovenly  sort  of  style,  without  collar, 
and  tie  my  handkerchief  round  my  throat  in  a 
wisp-like  fashion,  put  on  my  oldest  boots,  and 
buttoning  up  prepare  to  start,  looking  rather  like 
a  dilapidated  smuggler.  I  find  Steve's  bathing- 
machines,  and  his  representative  hands  me  three 
tickets  for  three  momings'  admission  to  the  ocean. 
He  puts  these  tickets  in  my  hand  in  a  slow  and 
meditative  manner,  and  then  takes  one  back,  I 
think  he  must  be  going  to  teach  me  a  new  game 
of  cards,  and  is  playing  both  sides.  I  am  handed 
over  as  a  victim  to  another  man,  the  driver ;  I  am 
given  two  towels,  and  sent  up  the  steps  of  the 
machine.  I  am  no  sooner  in  than  the  thing  begins 
to  jolt  and  jump  about  so  that  I  can  scarcely  keep 
my  legs ;  1  feel  I  am  going  out  to  sea.  Suppose 
this  crazy  old  cart  should  spring  a  leak !  suppose 
it  should  break  away  and  float  out  to  sea  I — what 
would  become  of  me  ?  More  bumping  and  shout- 
ing; I  begin  to  feel  that  I  am  like  Jonah  inside 
the  whale.  I  undress  and  hang  my  things  on  the 
pegs  all  round.  Ugh !  this  is  not  at  all  comfort- 
able I  The  floor  is  gritty,  the  apology  for  a  carpet 
is  sticky  with  brina  A  tremendous  wave  here  comes 
thump  against  the  door,  as  much  as  to  say  "  Come 
out,  and  let's  have  a  look  at  you;  "  and  I  hear 
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the  8irf9h-1i-h:of  the  waterfall  rpnnd  the  machixie 
I  unfasten  the  door,  kick  down  the  hood,  and  here 
I  am,  a  poor  forked  creature,  shivering  as  if  for 
charity.  Here  g6§s;  and  I  divefrpnj  ui^derthe 
hood,  as  from  a  cave,  into  the  wide,  wide  sea,  and 
come  to  the  surface  -with  my  eyes  and  ears  and 
nose  full  of  salt  water  and  a  decided  taste  of  it  in 
mj  meatier  The  sand  seems  to  be  suddenlv  re- 
cedingf  under  mv  na^ed  fe6t,  and' I  begin  to- think 
I  am  to  be  swallowed  up;  josl^  at  that  moment  a 
big  wave  knocks  me  off  my  feet,  and  as  I  am 
recovering  myself  another  slaps  me  on  the  back. 
I  feel  the  blood  coursing  swif tlj  through  my  veina 
Here  come  more  waves,  out  I  am  on  the  look-out 
this  time.  This  is  becoming  exciting :  here  goes 
for swim..'  I  breast  the  waves,  but  the  tide  ia 
comine  in  very  strong,  and  I  don't  make  much 
way ;  out  I  am  tossed  and  tumbled  and  slapped. 
More  wavea  bigger  than  ever.  I  shout  defiantly, 
**  Come  on ! "  Inow  I  am  bracing,  and  hard  at  it. 
I  begin  to  feel  another  man.  But  time  is  up.  I 
turn  to  look  for  my  machine,  and  am  surprised  to 
find  how  far  it  is  off.  I  soon  get  to  tne  steps, 
however,  and  emerge  in  a  rosy  glow  of  invigorated 
and  purified  blood.  I '  dress  '  quickly,  shouting 
*•  The  hardy  Norseman's  "house  of  yore  is  by  the 
foaming  wave.*'  I  give  the  signU,  and  the  centaur 
comes  splashing  into  the  water :  all  at  once  a  voice 
shouts  Right **  and  a  jerk  nearly  sends  me  off 
my  legs.  Arrived  on  terra  jirma^  I  jump  on  to  the 
soft  yielding  Band ;  am  wished  *•  Grood- morning." 
by  the  card-player  and  his  mate,  and  depart  at  a 
rapid  pace  to  finish  my  toilette  and  puniiih  my 
breakfast.  Already  I  feel  another  Inan — my  chest 
expanded,  my  eyes  brighter,  my  moral  nature  im; 
proved,  and  my  physical  naturfe  developed,^ 

One  morning,  when  by  reason  of  the  intense 
heat  th6  mist  hangs  over  the  sea,  I  and  my  wifd 
stroll  down  to  the  beach  to  me^t  Steve  by  appoint- 
ment. We  are  going  for  a  sail  in  his  boat ;  it  will 
probably  end  in  rowing,  as  th&  light  breeze  is  even 
now  dropping.  The  sea  is  emerald  green ;  there  is 
just  a  sparkle  ofi  the '  wives,  and  the  surf  glowd 
like  burnished  g^ld.  The  shinde  is  flattened leyel 
by  fjie  rolling  sea,  which  has  left  behind  a  refuse 
of  scarlet  roots  and  purple  shreds  of  ,seaw^d. 
We  are  off;  there's  just  enough  wind  to  fiH  the 
sail, and  the  boat  ploughs  through  the  water,  which 
is  like  opaque  sunshine.  Steve,  who  is  not  much 
of  a  talker  unless  fairly  lannched  on  some  famiKar 
stream,  is  sUent,  and  so  are  we  as  we  drink  in  the 
fresh,  crisp  air  and  view  the  enchanting  scene. 
Steve  himself  is  quite  a  sight  to  look  at  in  his 
indigo-cqloured  jersey  that  fits  his  brawny  chest 
like  a  suit  of  mail,  his  enormous  trousers  reaching 
up  almost  to  his  arm-pits,  his  strong  brown  hands 
grasping  the  familiar  oars,  which  he  has  just  got 
out,  as  the  innd  has  left  us.  I  take  one,  and  like 
two  portions  of  the  same  body  we  bend  simul- 
taneously to  GMi  work. 

Nbw,  ma'am  " — this  to  the  ^fe,  who  was  steer- 
ing us — "you  keep  her  head  straight  for  that  point, 
that's  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Ah,  here  is  the 
wind  comin'  agen  to  help  u^.  Slack  a  little,  sir! 
That's  right."  And  we  leap  and  dance  again  over 
the  luminous  water. 

"No,  ma"am,  I  can't  feee*  the  wind,  but  I 
could  see  the  little  crackels  on  the  water.  That's 
what  them  Londoners  often  says  to  me,  •  Why 
how  could  you  see  the  wind  a-coming  ?  '  Bless 
you,  they  never  looks  at  the  water!  'Mazin 


ignorant  they  are,  leastways  most  oyu  'em,  J.  Yes, 
ma!am',  rVe  Deen  to  liondon,"  said  Steve,  tfickftig 
his  oar  lindqr^iis  knees.  "  I  went  np  to  the  exhibi- 
tion l^st  year— what  thej  called  *  The  Fisheries  *— 
and  a  wonclevf ul  place  it  was ;  and  I  went  to  the 
Delphi  Theaytre — it  was  grand  too ;  and  I  went 
up  the  Monyin en t— there  wa?  a  sight,  o'  houses  to 
be  seen  up  there,  all  jammed  togethel'.J'However 
then^  -  London  folks  lives  I  can't  mak^  out;  I  felt 
as  though  X  shoi^d  be  just  choked  all  thd  time  I 
was  there— ^(Puirthe  feft-hand  tiller-rope  a' little 
ma'am.  Steady!  That'bit!) 
.  "  We  do  have  a  vreck  here  sometimes.  Only  last 
winter  we  had  a  terriblo  storm.  The  sky  had  been 
lowering-like  all  day,  and  there  had  been  a  ground 
swell  on,  and  towards  night  the  wind  got  up,  and 
the  sea  was  just  awful-  .  When  it  *did  come  it  was 
down  upon  us  all  of  a  sudden,  like.  Well  there  was  a 
brig  come  a-drivin'  right  in  the  bay  there,  befdre 
the  gale ;  her  mainmast  was  gone,  and  she  didn't 
seem  to  answer  to  her  helml  She  was  just  a 
wreck  and  makin'  water  fast;  and  she  was  sot  very 
low  in  the  water.  She  sent  up  a  rocket  and  we 
got  out  the  lifeboat.  We'  soon  had  her  launched : 
the  waves  they  was  a-mnnin'  mountains  high,  but 
we  rode  over  *em  first-rate  :  one  moment  we'd  be 
balanced,  as  von  may  say,  on  the  top  of  a  wave, 
and  the  next  down  in  a  regular  pit,  with  water  all 
around  us.  I  never  see  a  worse  sea,  and  the  wind 
was  enough  to  blow  the  teeth  down  your  throat, 
Sometimes  a  wave  would  sort  o*  break  before  the 
wind,  and  then  we'd  be  half -full  o'  water ;  but  it 
would  soon  'run  out  and  we'd  be  going  again. 

"  Yes  ma'am,  I  was  cox'n,  and  was  standin*  up  a- 
steerin*  her  when  the  biggest  wave  I  ever  saw  broke 
right  in  front  of  us,  and  swept  over  the  old 
boat,  and  preciQUS  nigh  washed  me  overboard.  Aa 
it  was,  we  was'  aU  u-fiounderin'  about  at  the 
bottom.  I  tried  to  hold  on  to  the  tiller,  but  it 
nearly  pulled  my  arms  out  of  their  sockets,  and  . I 
was  forced  to  let  go.  That  moment  did  it,  foi^ 
she  flew  round,  and  the  next  wave  came  before  I 
could  recover  myself,  and  caught  us  broadside  and 
tipped  us  right  over. 

' .  *  Yes,  ma  am,  right  over — emptied  us  out  just  as 
you  inight  empty  so  many  apples  out  of  a  basket. 
We  had  our  jackets  on  o'  course,  and  the  old  boat 
she  righted  nerself  directly— a  regular  good  'un 
she  is.  I  come  up  close  to  her,  and  was  soon  in 
again,  and  then  began  to  look  round  for  my  mates'. 
Two  on  'em  got  hold  o'  the  ropes,  and  I  soon  had 
*em  in,  and  then  I  took  the  tiller  and  we  rowed  Ik) 
the  others. 

"  We  had  quite  a  chase  after  BobWliite  ttionghi 
for  he  was  carried  quite  away.  Se  said  a  big  wave 
took  him,  and  sort  o.'  fiung him  ^ver.so.{ur,  and 
then  he  was  rolled  over  arid  oVer,  and  carried 
along  until  he  thought  for  suris  he  would 
drowned.  ' 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am, ^  did.'  We  got  straight 
again  somehow,  and  we  got  to  the  stip-  at  last,* 
and  a  hard!  pull  of  it  'we  )iad,  and  we  saved  the 
captain  and  seven  of  the  crew;  two  of  the  pooi' 
fellows  had  been  washed  over  before  we  got  there.] 
All  on  'em  was  about  half-drownded ;  they  was 
IMnchmen^  and  when  we  got  'em  round,  up  at  the 
Sheaf,  Lor*  how  they  did  chatter!  '  Was  they 
grateful  P  Oh,  they  was  that ;  they  just  hidolized 
me.  They  used  to  foUer  me  about  and  pat  me  on 
the  back,  and  as  often  as  I  was  willin^  to  stand 
drinks  round,  they  was  willin'  to  drink  *em." 
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As  I  saw  tbat  Steve  was  likely  to  hammer  away 
at  this  same  idea  for  another  half-hour  tinless  the 
conversatioii  was  tamed,  I  pointed  to  some  gpUs 
that  were  wheeling  and  dipping  ronnd  an  ohject 
at  a  considerable  distance,  lookmff  like  specks  of 
froth  thrown  from  the  wares,  and  remarked  that 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  many  about  this  part 
of  the  coast. 

Steve  turned  round  with  a  tender  look  in  his 
eye,  as  though  they  were  his  own  particular 
poultry. 

"  If  you  was  to  come  down  here  in  the  winter, 
you'd  see  plenty  on  'em;  in  the  summer  they 
mostly  keeps  away  out  at  sea.  Tou  should  see 
'em  ronnd  the  (Goodwin  Sands  (Steve  called  them 
the  '*  Groodins  ")  at  low  water,  stalking  about  as 
large  as  fowls,  lookin'  out  for  drownded  men." 

Steve  might  be  right,  and  rowing  may  not  be 
any  exertion,  if  you  lean  well  back  and  pull  the 
oar  home;  but  I  began  to  feel  the  perspiration 
oozinjBf  from  every  pore  of  my  body.  It  was  quite 
certain  that  I  was  not  in  the  same  condition  that 
he  was,  and  so  the  boat's  head  was  turned,  and  we 
made  for  home. 

We  made  several  other  excursions  with  Steve 
during  our  stay,  and  were  alwavs  treated  to  some 
long-winded  yarn.  A  chance  observation  of  mine 
about  some  double-tailed,  goggle-eyed  Chinese 
gold-fish  that  I  had  once,  started  him  off,  and  led 
to  curious  revelations  about  the  devil-fish,  the 
fiddle-fish,  the  stotter,  and  the  do^-fish :  the  latter 
being  the  especial  hatred  of  all  fishermen  every- 
where. 

"  Lord  I  you  should  just  see  those  beggars  go 
for  the  fish  in  the  net,  and  regular  tear  bits  out 
of  it  to  get  at  'em.  The  fishermen  can  tell  when 
they  are  oomin' ;  they  can  smell  'em  a  long  way 
off,  they  are  so  ranky." 

One  of  my  greatest  delights  was  to  climb  the 
chalk  cliffs,  and,  lying  down  on  the  half -bumt-up 
wild  barley  hj  the  side  of  the  chalk  v  path,  listen 
to  the  larks  singing  to  the  angels  in  tne  blue  vault 
above ;  or  to  the  spears  of  wheat  rubbing  against 
each  other  as  the;^  roll  and  billow  before  the 
breeze,  like  the  wind  playing  over  an  animal's 
fur.  The  flowers  nod  and  sway  before  it,  mocking 
the  bees  that  try  to  dip  into  their  honey-cups.  Or 
I  watch  the  great  orange-and-black  humble-bee 
— that  rifler  oxthe  summer  flowers — flying  in  and 
out  of  the  veined  cups  of  the  wild  geranium,  or 
sipping  at  the  pink  valerian  that  overhangs  the 
clin ;  or  I  turn  and  watch  the  ships  far  out  at  sea. 
that  are  apparentlv  motionless,  though  with  all 
sails  set,  looking  like  paintedships  upon  a  painted 
ocean." 

All  this  time  I  am  breathing  the  wonderful  air 
that  is  so  delightfullv  fresh  and  crisp,  so  balmy, 
80  flower-kissing,  so  health-giving — an  unpolluted 
and  unbreathed  air  that  no  words  can  adequately 
(describe,  but  which  gives  a  redundant  sense  of 
})leasure— a  freer  puliBe,  a  brighter  eye,  and  a 
general  sense  of  the  delightfulness  of  the  whole 
world.  One  need  not  seek  for  the  miraculous 
**  fountain  of  youth ; "  it  is  here. 
But  the  time  arrives  when,  having  done  our 
bracing,''  and  feeling  quite  another  beine  for 
the  operation,  we  must  take  our  departure  from 
this  pleasant  and  cheering  place,  and  go  back  to 
the  carking  cares  of  this  work-a-day  world.  In 
a  short  time  it  will  be  a  desolate  desert  of  moping 
lodging-house  keepers— no  children,  no  laugning 


sirens,  no  nothing.  The  little  wooden  spades  will 
be  hanging  idle  in  the  shops,  in  company  with  the 
little  wooden  pails,  and  the  yellow  shoes  will 
gather  dust  until  summer  comes  again. 
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CHAFTEB  VIII. 
WBAT  8BB  WOULD  HAVB  BEXIT* 

*•  T)  HT,  Phillis,"  I  made  bold  to  ask  her  when 

D  she  had  told  me  this  much, "  why  should  your 
father  suppose  you  would  wish  or  attempt  to  feave 
him,  when  you  were  left  by  yourselves?  Had 
there  ever  been  anvthing  said  to  him  to  give  him 
an  idea  of  the  kind— ever  any  words  between  you 
— any  reference  P  " 

"  Not  a  word,"  she  replied  promptly ;  and  then 
she  came  up  to  me,  and  putting  her  light  hand, 
more  like  the  touch  of  a  spirit  than  of  flesh  and 
blood,  on  my  arm,  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

"  Mr.  Francis,"  she  said,  "  I  told  you  once  long 
ago  that  there  was  one  question  1  was  always 
asking  myself — was  I  right  or  wrong  to  send  hun 
away,  to  send  George  away,  without  telling  him 
why  P  I  asked  you,  but  you  could  not  give  me 
any  answer :  how  could  vou,  when  you  knew  no 
more  than  he  did  p  I  could  not  tell  you  then,  and 
I  cannot  tell  vou  now.  It  is  my  secret,  as  it  was 
my  poor  mother's ;  but  what  I  did  teU  yon  then, 
if  you  remember,  was  that  he  threatened  to  turn 
us  both  out  if  I  persisted  about  George,  and  he 
thought,  perhaps,  that  it  was  only  on  her  account  I 
stayed— as  indeed  it  was — and  that  whenever  she 
was  gone  I  should  not  mind  how  I  defied  him ; 
as,  indeed,  I  should  not  have  minded,"  she  added, 
as  calmly  as  possible,  if  he  had  still  been  there, 
and  had  still  wanted  me." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  him  P "  I  asked 
her. 

"No,"  she  replied;  "I  have  never  heard.  I 
have  no  means  of  hearing,  unless  he  wrote  to  me 
himself,  which  he  never  nas  done,  and  never  will 
do,  unless — But  this  spring,  vou  know — ^ah,  I 
forgot,  you  don't  know  anytning,  and  there 
seems  so  much  to  say.  Before  you  hear  of  any- 
thing else,  you  are  going  to  have  your  tea ; "  and 
she  made  as  though  for  the  door. 

"No,  Phillis,  we  are  not,"  I  said.  "We  are 
going  to  have  a  cosy  cup  of  tea  bv-and-by,  when 
we  have  talked  matters  over,  and  can  enjov  it 
Just  now  I  want  to  hear,  and  you  want  to  tell  me, 
all  about  everything.  But,  to  begin  witii,  I  know 
more  than  you  suppose,  for  I  met  with  the 
American  paper  with  the  advertisement  in  it — 
the  advertisement  for  Richard  Merritt." 

A  light  came  into  her  eyes  which  had  not 
illumined  them  in  the  sight  of  mine  for  years 
-~the  light  of  Hope  I 

•Tot*  saw  it  I  she  exclaimed  slowly.  "You 
— here  in  England  1  Oh,  my  God !  if  he  were  to 
see  it  too ! " 

"  He  may,  mv  dear,"  I  said  gently ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  her  and  not  give  her  such  smaU 
comfort  as  that.  "  What  more  likely  P  Let  us 
hope  he  will.    But  do  you  tell  me  all  about  iU 
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"What  do  yoil  suppose  became  of  the  will  ? — for 
there  tea*  a  will.  Your  father  told  me  so  himself, 
and  his  son's  name  was  not  in  it.  You  were  aware 
of  that?" 

She  nodded  an  affirmative.  Thon^  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause — "  He  always  told  me  I  was  to  have 
all  he  nad  to  leave,"  she  said ;  "  after  the  time 
you  know.  Ho  made  a  sort  of  promise  then ;  it 
was  not  I  who  asked  him,  but  he  looked  upon  it, 
I  believe,  as  a  sort  of  recompense  to  me  for  giving 
him  up,  as  if  I  should  ever  nave  done  it  for  the 
sake  of  that !  There  were  times  when  I  hated  the 
thought  of  it ;  it  seemed  as  if,  when  I  did  got  it, 
it  would  be  more  like  blood-money  than  anything 
else  !  I  know  I  must  seem  to  you  to  be  talking 
nonsense.  Oh,  Mr.  Francis,  you  are  a  happy  man, 
that  you  cannot  understand!^  But  there  were 
times,  too,  when  I  thought  of  it  quite  differently 
— when  I  thought  that  perhaps  one  day  he  might 
come  back,  as  one  has  read  of  people  coming  back, 
even  when  they  have  not  been  heard  of  for  years ; 
and  that  then  I  should  have  it  to  give  him,  and— 
and  " 

She  broke  down  there  for  the  moment,  and  stood 
with  her  face  turned  away  from  me  — turned 
towards  the  open  window,  in  at  which  came  the 
scent  of  the  roses  and  the  hum  of  the  bees,  and  all 
the  tiiousand  sweet  signs  and  tokens  that  it  was 
summer  in  the  land.  She  recovered  herself— as 
was  her  wont — very  quickly,  and  went  on  telling 
me  quite  quietly  and  calmly  how  it  had  all  hap- 
pened at  the  last. 

"  He  had  not  been  himself  for  some  days — not 
80  well  as  usual  even — and  I  wanted  him  to  see 
the  doctor,  but  he  would  not  He  was  afraid  he 
would  forbid  his  taking  spirits,  as  he  had  done 
before,  and  he  did  not  thinic  he  was  as  bad  as  he 
was^oh  I  no.  And  then,  jqvl  know,  it  was  just 
after  breakfast— he  was  going  out  into  the  yard, 
and  he  staggered  and  fell.  Mattia  was  there,  and 
she  thought  for  the  moment  he  had  caught  his 
foot  against  something;  but  when  she  ran  to  him 
to  help  him  up,  and  he  never  took  any  notice,  but 
lay  quite  still,  with  one  side  of  his  poor  face  all 
twisted  and  strange,  she  knew  what  it  was;  she  had 
seen  it  before — her  husband  died  of  it ;  and  she 
called  the  men  in  to  help  her,  and  sent  for  the 
doctor,  and  did  everything.  But  it  was  no  good- 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  for  him.  He  came  to, 
you  know,  before  he  died,  for  he  lived  more  than  a 
week  after  the  '  stroke.'  He  knew  us  all,  it  was 
quite  evident ;  but  he  could  not  speak  or  write,  or 
make  us  understand  anything,  and  he  did  try  so 
hard— it  was  pitiful  to  see  him  !  He  wanted  to 
write,  for  he  made  as  though  he  were  writing  with 
his  left  hand— the  hand  that  was  well — on  the 
counterpane  :  but  when  I  gave  him  the  pencil,  it 
just  dropped  from  his  fingers — he  could  not  use 
it.  And  on  I  if  you  could  have  seen  his  face,  you 
would  never  have  forgotten  it.  If  it  were  not  for 
that,"  she  added,  speaking  without  any  passion, 
with  a  sort  of  deliberate  sadness,  "  I  don't  think 
I  could  ever  have  forgiven  him ;  but  I  believe — I 
am  certain — ^that  whatever  it  was  he  had  done 
with  the  will,  whether  he  had  hidden  it  or 
destroyed  it — ^Heaven  knows  which! — he  would 
have  given  his  last  chance  of  life,  had  he  had  such  a 
chance,  to  tell  me  the  truth  then.  I  did  not  under- 
stand, E  could  not  imagine,  what  it  was  that  was 
troubling  him ;  but  somehow,  by  some  sort  of 
instinct^  I  suppose— perhaps  because  he  had  more 


on  his  conscience  with  regard  to  me  tlian  to  any- 
body else — I  felt  it  had  to  do  with  me,  and  I 
stooped  down  and  kissed  him — the  first  real  kiss 
I  haa  given  him  since  tlien — to  show  him  I  bore 
no  malice,  but  forgave  him.  I  thought  it  would 
please  him.  I  underRtood  afterwards,  when  we 
made  our  vain  search — Mr.  Needham,  and  Mattie, 
and  I— for  the  will,  which  he  had  told  me  of  long 
before — the  will  which  left  everything  to  me — it 
was  strange,  thongh,  Mr.  Needham  knew  nothing 
about  it,  nad  heard  nothing  of  any  will  at  all — 
when  we  turned  the  house,  as  you  may  say,  inside 
out,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  it,  I  understood  then 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  I  had 
kept  my  kisses  to  myself;  that  he  must  have  suf- 
fered aU  the  more,  thinking  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  he  was  leaving  me  a  beggar." 

I  turned  cold  as  I  listened.  She  might  well 
say  that  he  must  have  suffered !  But  what  mad- 
ness could  have  possessed  the  man  ?  What  mad- 
ness has  possessed  the  many  before  him,  who  have 
gone  and  done  likewise  P 

She  had  had  no  one  to  advise  her,  she  said,  but 
Mr.  Needham,  and  his  advice  had  been  for  her 
to  remain  on  at  the  farm,  working  it  with  the 
assistance  of  the  headman,  who  had  always  taken 
the  most  active  part  in  the  management  of  it,  as 
best  she  could — ^at  all  events  until  they  saw  what 
reply,  if  any,  came  to  the  advertisement  for  Richard 
Merritt. 

"I  don't  thik  kdj  one  conld  have  done  better 
either  by  you  or  by  him,"  I  said  candidlv.  ^  If  he 
should  turn  up  alive  and  well,  it  will  be  a  great 
thinff  for  him  to  find  the  place  in  working  order, 
and  ne  is  scarcely  likely  to  grudge  you  a  home  in 
it ;  and  if  he  is  dead,  and  proved  to  be  dead,  you 
come  in  as  heir-at-law,  and  it  is  all  right  that  way." 

For  the  first  time  since  we  had  been  talking,  the 
blood  rose  to  her  pale  face,  flooding  it  with  crimson 
as  she  stood. 

"  I  suppose  I  should,"  she  said.  I  wonder  who 
it  was  that  made  the  will,  if  it  was  not  all  talk — 
if  there  ever  was  one  at  all,  excepting  in  his 
mind." 

She  went  out,  soon  after  this,  to  see  about  tea, 
and  the  rest  of  the  evening  went  I  could  scarcely 
tell  how,  lounging  about  the  place — ^in  the  farm- 
house and  garden,  amongst  the  raspberries  and 
strawberries,  and  under  the  old  apple  trees,  where 
Merritt  and  I  had  smoked  our  pipes  on  some  half- 
score  of  pleasant  summer  evenings,  in  the  davs 
before  the  brute  in  him  had  so  miserably  got  the 
better  of  the  man.  PhiUis  did  her  best  to  put 
herself  and  her  troubles  on  one  side,  and  talk  of 
other  things ;  but  it  was  hard  work  for  her.  She 
had  read  little  and  seen  less,  and  an  instinctive 
good  breeding  that  she  possessed  made  her  shy  of 
asking  many  questions.  It  was  curious,  though, 
to  see  how,  when  I  told  her  of  my  own  accord 
more  than  I  had  ever  had  leisure  or  opportunity 
to  do  before,  of  my  own  home  in  the  great  bustling 
citv,  of  which,  for  all  her  womanhood,  she  had 
only  the  dim  perception  of  a  child,  her  eyes 
opened  and  sparkled,  and  the  dulness  and  apathy 
seemed  ^j^radually  to  lift  off  her,  and  leave  some- 
thing  visible  again  of  the  bright  girl  I  had  so 
long  lost  sight  of.  There  were  mother, 'father,  and 
daughter,  and  was  there  nobody  else  but  myself? 
Were  there  no  little  ones  to  run  in  and  ont,  and 
be  petted  and  make  the  house  bright  P  She  did 
not  know  why,  but  she  always  fancied,  when  she 
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heard  of  a  boTtse  tliat  was  brigHt  and  pleasant  to 
live  in,  that  there  must  needs  be  children  in  it. 
Perhaps  she  wondered,  poor  thing!  where  the 
grown  people,  who  knew  what  the  world  was  like, 
were  to  find  their  laughter  and  their  pleasantry  I 
And  when  I  told  her  there  were  indeed  no  children 
in  the  Elm-tree  Boad,  but  that  the  girl»  who  had 
grown  np  under  my  eyes  there,  was,  at  nigh 
twenty  years  old,  as  merry  and  as  innocent  as 
any  child  of  them  all,  and  that  dnlness  could 
not  be  where  she  was,  she  gave  the  saddest  little 
sigh — ^thinking  perhaps,  as  I  was  thinking  myself 
of  a  girl  who  nad  once  been  very  like  our  Lucy ; 
and  then  she  showered  upon  me  more  questions 
than  I  can  remember — one  and  all  about  Iter. 
And  I  answered  them  all,  and  encouraged  her  in 
asking.  I  had  aeen  nothing  in  her  so  natural, 
nothing  so  womanly,  nothing  so  healthy  and 
innocent  and  hopeful  for  the  future,  for  many  and 
many  a  long  day  I  And  then  she  was  so  grate- 
ful to  her  one  friend,  as  if,  poor  thiog !  it  was 
any  fault  of  hers  that  she  had  not  more!  If 
ever  I  had  thought  her  hard  and  wilful  and  self- 
reliant,  all  such  thought  of  her  died  out  of  my 
mind  that  June  evening,  when  I  had  her,  for  the 
first  since  her  girlhood,  to  myself.  I  had  pitied 
her  BO  much,  for  a  longer  time  than  I  could  tell, 
seeing  what  she  was  and  thinking  always  what 
she  might  have  been ;  but  I  seemed  to  see  now, 
for  the  first  time,  not  merely  what  she  migh^ 
bat  what  she  would  have  been« 
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Mt  mind  was  so  full  of  her.  and  of  the  strange 
position  in  which  she  found  herself,  no  wonder 
that  to  go  to  bed  was  for  me  that  night  anything 
in  the  world  but  to  go  to  sleep.  I  lay  for  hours 
tossing  to  and  fro,  and  turning  things  over  and 
over  in  my  mind,  most  of  all  worrying  about  the 
will. 

Phillis  had  told  me  distinctly  there  was  not  a 
corner  or  cranny  in  the  house  which  had  not  been 
searched,  and  yet  that  somewhere — ^if  we  only 
knew  where — ^the  record  of  Stephen  Merritt'e  last 
wishes  was  yet  to  be  found  I  felt  certain. 

When  I  did  at  last  fall  asleep,  with  the  dawn 
peeping  greyly  in  at  the  window,  it  was  not  of 
the  will  I  dreamt,  however,  nor  yet  of  the  man 
who  had  made  it,  but  of  his  wife. 

Ezactljr  as  I  had  seen  her  in  the  last  hour  of 
her  life-^just  as  clearly,  just  as  distinctly— I  saw 
her  again  in  that  Dreamland  to  which,  more  or 
less,  she  had  always  seemed  to  me  to  belong; 
exactly  as  she  had  conjured  me  then,  so  did  she 
conjure  me  now ;  exactly  as  I  had  b^n  forced  to 
interrupt  her  then,  so  was  I  forced  to  interrupt 
her  now ;  exactly  where  she  had  broken  off  then 
— at  the  same  point  in  the  same  sentence — ^with 
the  same  pitiful,  despairing  cry,  which  had  rung 
in  my  ears  then  and  for  long  after— did  she  break 
off  noio. 

••There,  in  the  dressing-table— in  the  middle 
drawer.  You  take  it  out»  and  at  the  bot- 
tom—" 

I  seemed  to  repeat  the  words  after  her,  and  I 
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woke  with  them  on  my  lips.  Witb  these  wordi 
on  my  lips,  and  with  my  eyes  opening  on  the 
homely  old  piece  of  mahogany,  which  seeemed 
destined — sleeping  or  waking — to  be  my  6da 
noir. 

For  the  first  time  since  they  were  first  uttered 
in  my  hearing,  the  possibility  of  a  meaning  other 
than  they  had  originally  conveyed  to  me  dawned 
upon  my  mind.  Por  the  first  time  it  occurred  to 
me  to  attach  to  the  words,  ''Take  it  out/'  a 
significance  I  had  not  hitherto  dreamt  of.  Bavmtd 
upon  me,  did  I  say  P — it  flashed. 

•'Take  it  out,"  she  had  said,  and  at  the  boir 
tom  " 

Was  it  possible  that  to  the  first  and  foremost 
of  her  instructions— to  all,  indeed,  that  she  had 
been  permitted  to  give  me — I  had  been  virtoallj 
deaf?  Was  it  possible  that  the  first  thing  sod 
had  told  me  to  do  was  the  thing  I  had  left  un- 
done? 

But  no  I  I  remembered  quite  well,  when  I 
began  to  think  of  it,  having  taken  the  drawer 
out  and  narrowly  examined  the  space  into  which 
it  fitted,  before  I  had  abandoned  my  search 
in  despair.  The  possibility  of  the  letter  having 
lodged  there  by  accident  had  not  escaped  me. 
What  had  escaped  me  was  the  strangeness  of  mj 
having  been  instructed  to  do,  in  the  first  instance^ 
what  one  would  only  have  thought  of  doing,  as  I 
had  done  it,  as  a  last  resource.  Was  it  possible 
she  had  meant  me  to  understand  that  before  I 
could  arrive  at  the  letter  the  drawer,  which  she 
had  distinctly  told  me  contained  it,  must  be  taken 
out?  When  once  I  began  to  think  it  cat, 
there  was  no  other  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at 
Thence  it  took  but  one  step,  and  that  not  a  long 
one,  to  the  further  conclusion  that  about  that 
which  required  such  unusual  treatment^  there 
must  be  something  unusual  in  itself. 

I  had  been  blockhead  enough,  goodness  knows, 
this  long  time,  I  was  quick  enough  now.  In 
far  less  time  than  it  has  taicen  me  to  tell  it,  I  wa« 
out  of  bed  and  re-examining  the  dressing-table. 
I  defy  you  anywhere  to  have  found  anything  of 
the  kind  of  more  apparently  simple  and  straight- 
forward construction.  It  baffled  me  even  then,  with 
my  mind  made  up  to  a  surprise  in  it,  for  tome 
little  time.  It  was  so  well  made,  and  the  wood 
had— purposely,  no  doubt — been  left  in  so  rough 
a  state  at  the  back  that  there  was  no  division 
visible,  however  closely  one  looked ;  and  the  space  j 
that  was  really  left  beneath  the  false  bottom  was 
so  small  that  one  was  not  struck  by  any  unac- 
countable shallowness  in  the  drawer  itself.  It  I 
was  only  when  I  had  passed  my  hand  over  it 
more  than  once,  feeling  it  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  I  hit  upon  a  little  inequality  in  the  wood, 
which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  notch,  and—sap- 
pressing  with  difficulty  the  cry  of  triumph  which 
rose  to  my  lips — drew  the  inner  drawer  out 

I  was  doomed  for  the  second  time  to  a  disap- 
pointment ;  but  the  very  thing  which  ga?e  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  hope  so  suddenly  revived  in 
my  heart — the  hope  of  finding  the  onlv  legacy 
Mrs.  Merritt  had  left  her  daughter — that  veiy 
thing  crowned  the  more  recent  hope  I  had  hardly 
dared  to  encou^ge  at  all  with  sudden  fruition ! 

There  was  only  one  paper  in  the  secret  drawer, 
and  that  was  the  will  I 

[To  he  eonUnued.) 
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money he  would  say ;  **  and  you  must  really  pay 
me  a  bit  of  last  year's  rent,  if  yo«  can  manage  it, 
Pat,  or  wc  shall  have  the  bailifta  in  the  place." 

And  Pat  would  vow  to  do  his  best,  for  he'd 
sooner  his  own  pig  was  taken  than  one  of  his 
honour's  cows. 

When  his  honour  died  and  left  no  son  to  succeed 
him  (his  only  boy  having  been  drowned  a  year 
before),  the  place,  being  entailed,  went  to  a  distant 
cousin,  a  young  man  who  was  known  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  comfortable  income  from  other  sources. 
He  was  a  stranger  and  a  rich  man — from  the 
Gaunt  Castle  point  of  view — and  the  tenants 
naturally  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  put 
themselves  out  to  pay  their  rent  to  liim. 

"  If  it  had  been  Miss  Nora  now,  the  darling,"  it 
would  have  been  another  matter:  so  they  all  con- 
sidered ;  but  not  a  penny  would  go  to  her,  so  it 
was  said,  and  more  shame  to  the  wicked  laws  and 
the  men  who  made  them. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  in  a  spirit  of  generosity, 
and  almost  as  a  tribute  of  loyalty  to  Miss  Nora, 
the  late  owner's  daughter,  that  the  tenants 
declined  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  after  Mr.  O'Brien's 
death.  "Toiraes"  were  singularly  bad  at  that 
moment,  it  seemed,  round  Gaunt  Castle,  and  the 
cows  of  the  tenants  had  shown  greut  unanimity 
in  coming  to  sudden  deaths  about  the  same  period  ; 
also  the  mortality  among  the  pigs  had  been  quite 
unprecedented  ;  and  the  funeral  expenses  for  aged 
relatives  who  had  unexpectedly  died  in  every 
direction,  were  enough— according  to  all  accounts 
— to  embarrass  the  most  prosperous  community. 

Young  Lance  O'Brien — being  pleasantly  occu- 
pied elsewhere — had  put  his  new  estate  into  the 
hands  of  an  agent,  and,  without  thinking  much 
about  it,  expected  it  to  bring  an  immediate  increase 
to  his  income.  He  had  hitherto  dealt  with  tenants 
of  another  sort — presumably  unencumbered  by 
dying  cows  and  aged  relatives— and  he  expected 
his  rents  to  be  paid ;  nay,  he  insisted  that  they 
should  be  paid. 

He  was  informed  that  the  estate  needed  a  great 
deal  of  money  spending  upon  it ;  the  castle  must 
be  put  into,  repair  before  it  was  habitable ;  the  land 
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CUAPTER  I. 
OUUSS  BY  THE  WAT. 

IN  a  wild  storm  of  wind  and  rain  Lance  O'Bi-ien 
drove  across  the  wet  moss  to  Gaunt  Castle. 
He  had  never  visited  it  before  since  it  came  into 
his  possession,  although  he  had  been  its  owner  for 
more  than  a  year. 

He  remembered  it — as  scdu  in  his  boyhood — as 
a  melancholy  place,  poorly  furnished  and  out  of 
repair,  and  he  had  bceu  in  no  hurry  to  establish 
himself  within  its  bare  wulls  as  owner  and  occu- 
pant. 

The  late  possessor  had  been  a  distant  cousin,  a 
poor  man,  with  no  income  except  what  came  to 
nim  from  the  lands  round  the  castle,  and,  years 
ago,  Lance  had  visited  the  place  as  his  guest. 
This  master  of  Gaunt  Castle — Lance's  predecessor 
— had  been  a  happy  man,  in  spite  of  limited 
means  and  shabby  surroundings.  He  had  been 
very  popular  with  his  tenantry,  who  were  always 
ready  to  give  him  a  flattering  word  in  return  for 
the  easy  good  nature  with  which  he  treated  them, 
and  which  had  perhaps  something  to  do  with  his 
poverty  and  shabbiness.  His  tenants  were  all  in 
money  difficulties,  so  was  he.  He  sympathised 
with  them,  and  they  sympathised  with  him.  The 
tenants  all  felt  that  their  troubles  and  difficulties 
were  owing  to  the  ** rogues"  of  creditors  who 
pressed  the  master  for  money  he  had  borrowed, 
and  who  ought  to  have  been  willing  to  sink  their 
capital  for  his  benefit,  so  that  he  might  in  return 
forbear  to  harass  his  tenants  for  the  payment  of 
rent.  His  harassing  had,  however,  always  been 
done  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

'*  There  is  a  rascal  in  Dublin  bothering  me  for 
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wanted  draining,  and  everything  on  the  place 
required  altering  or  replacing  before  it  was  really 
setisfactory.  It  was  absurd  then  that  the  income 
of  the  estate,  from  which  funds  for  improvements 
must  come,  even  if  he  spent  none  of  it  on  himself, 
should  cease  the  moment  it  became  his. 

He  told  the  Pgent  to  do  his  duty  to  the  estate, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  tenants  hated  their 
new  landlord.  Lance  0*lJrien  kept  far  away,- and 
luiir.i  little  of  the  enmity  he  had  excited;  but 
n  .nc  the  less  did  the  more  indignant  spirits  around 
li,»unt  Castle  vow  vengeance  on  the  wicked 
Btruuger,  if  ever  he  ventured  within  its  walls. 

He  had  not  intended  so  to  venture  for  some 
tiiui'  to  come.  He  had  been  one  of  a  pleasant 
party  at  a  country  house ;  but  the  sudden  death 
of  a  member  of  the  family  scattered  the  guests 
and  set  Lancelot  unexpectedly  at  liberty.  He  had 
no  other  engagement  which  he  could  take  up  at 
the  moment,  no  business  which  required  his 
presence;  he  therefore  resolved  to  "run  over"  to 
Gaunt  Castle,  and  see  for  himself  how  things  were 
going  on  there. 

He  was  not  expected  at  the  place ;  he  had  to 
hire  a  car  at  the  nearest  station,  and  drive  a  score 
of  miles  or  so  ovtr  a  desolate  bog,  while  the  rain 
all  the  way  made  patriotic  efforts  to  drive  him 
back.  He  travelled  with  a  servant  named 
Cummings,  whoso  concern  for  his  master's  dis- 
comfort— and  his  own — was  very  great. 

The  car-driver  had  shown  some  interest  and 
curiosity  when  engaged  to  take  the  two  travellers 
to  Gaunt  Castle. 

"  Sure  and  it'll  be  the  young  master  himself  ?  " 
he  said,  looking  very  earnestly  at  Lance  O'Brien. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Cummings  testily.  He 
was  displeased  at  this  sudden  and  uncomfortable 
journey,  and  still  more  displeased  at  the  humiliat- 
ing manner  in  which  his  master  was  likely  to 
arrive  at  his  new  abode. 

The  drive  across  the  bog  was  a  silent  one.  The 
persistently  beating  rain  discouraged  conversa- 
tion ;  the  weather  and  the  landscape  were  alike 
depressing  to  contemplate. 

At  last  the  rain  ceased  for  a  few  moments  to 
pour  from  the  low  clouds;  a  shimmer  of  water 
— not  falling  nor  rushing,  but  stationary  water — 
was  seen  ahead,  denoting  the  presence  of  a  lake ; 
the  road  appeared  to  wind  round  it.  Beyond  that 
was  a  blurred  mass  of  trees,  and  the  driver  pointed 
to  these  with  the  information  that  Gaunt  Castle 
was  just  behind  them.  He  observed  also  that  it 
was  just  about  here  that  the  "  boys  "  had  drowned 
Captain  Bafferty's  agent  three  years  before. 

And  no  one  has  been  puiiished  for  the  crime 
yet|"  said  Lance  O'Brien  ;  it's  a  disgrace  to  the 
country  that  such  men  should  go  free. 

"And  who  would  your  honour  be  punishing 
for  it  then  P  "  inquired  the  driver  with  politeness, 
"when  the  whole  counthryside*8  in  it,  it  isn't 
likely  one  would  tell  of  another." 

A  wretched  little  collection  of  cottag^es  straggled 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  this  point,  and  the 
wild-looking  inhabitants  came  out  to  look  at  the 
stranger.  At  the  last  cottage  the  driver  pulled 
up  suddenly,  threw  down  the  reins,  and  jumped 
out 

"What  are  you  stopping  here  for?'*  Lance 
asked  sharply,  "when  we're  in  sight  of  the 
Castle.'' 

The  horse  waa  thirsty,  the  man  said.   "  And  is 


it  the  poor  dumb  beast  that  y^ur  honoured  grudjje 
a  drop  of  wather  to  on  a  day  like  this  ?  ** 

Lunce  felt  as  he  looked  round  that  water  was 
not  a  thing  of  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  be 
economical;  heaven  and  earth  appeared  alike 
to  bo  soaked  and  overflowing;  there  was  a 
moment's  truce  between  them,  earth  bavins; 
perhaps  protested  to  heaven  that  she  coald  holvl 
no  more  without  drowning ;  but  there  was  the 
promise  of  another  downpour  soon. 

A  bucket  of  water  was  broucjht  from  the  cot- 
tage, and  while  the  horse  drank  tne  villagers  stood 
round  and  stared.  Nobody  begged,  v/bich  some- 
what surprised  Lance ;  but  he  noticed  more  men 
among  the  idlers  than  ought  to  have  been  at 
liberty  in  an  industrious  community.  He  won- 
dered if  these  were  some  of  the  "  boys  "  who  had 
drowned  the  agent — or  they  might  bo  his  own 
insolvent  tenants.  He  felt  that  altogether  the 
country  was  an  uncomfortable  one  to  pass  throut^h. 
He  was  glad  when  the  driver  took  liis  seat  and  the 
horse  trotted  on  without  interruption  to  the  gates 
of  Gaunt  Castle. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  DISMAL  WSLOOMB. 

The  Castle  itself  did  not  not  offer  a  very  inviting 
reception  to  its  new  master.  The  o\a  couple — 
man  and  wife — who  had  charge  of  it,  came  to  the 
door  in  the  wind  and  rain  (for  the  truce  bet  veen 
earth  and  sky  was  already  over),  and  uttered  ex- 
clamations of  astonishment,  and — as  it  appeared 
to  Lance — of  dismay.  .  The  last  thing  that  they 
appeared  to  expect  of  him  was  that  he  should 
get  down,  and  take  refuse  indoors. 

They  asRured  him,  with  many  alacks  and  ap- 
peals to  the  saints,  that  there  was  no  decent 
accommodation  for  a  gentlemen  in  the  Castle. 
The  roof  wanted  repairing;  the  windows  would 
not  shut ;  the  doors  did  not  fit ;  the  rain  came  in 
all  over.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared  from  their 
description  that  the  inside  of  the  Castle  was  rather 
a  wetter  place  than  the  road  outside. 

The  man  Cummings  was  exceedingly  anxious 
for  his  master  to  go  on  to  the  good  inn  which 
could  be  found— so  the  old  people  declared — five 
miles  further  along  the  road.  The  next  da3'  they 
would  be  better  prepared  for  the  master,  thus 
reasoned  the  wortny  couple ;  they  could  not,  in- 
deed, mend  the  roof  meanwhile,  but  the  weather 
might  improve,  and  they  would  mop  up  all  the 
floors,  and  try  to  get  the  furniture  dry  in  the  in- 
terval. 

Lance,  however,  would  yield  to  no  persuasion ; 
he  was  determined  to  end  his  journey  here ;  aod 
the  car-driver  unexpectedly  took  his  part,  speaking 
with  considerable  roughness  to  the  old  people,  who 
at  last  ceased  to  oppose,  and,  with  lamentations 
and  apologies,  ushered  master  and  man  into  the 
kitchen. 

Then  the  driver  took  up  his  reins  and  drove  off 
to  the  distant  inn.  He  had  his  own  reasons  for 
not  returning  that  night  by  the  wa^  he  had  come. 
He  had  given  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
traveller  in  the  village  through  which  they  hod 
passed ;  and,  with  the  mingled  carelessness  and 
caution  which  seem  to  work  so  larj^ely  towards  the 
aaccess  of  Irish  conspiracies,  he  did  not  care  to  be 
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Cot^nizant  of  the  precise  consequences  of  his  own 
proceedings. 

The  kitchen  of  the  Castle  seemed  to  be  the  only 
really  habitable  room  within  its  walls,  and  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  pig  and  some  poultry  rendered 
even  this  spot  unattractive  to  the  new-comer. 

"You  must  light  a  fire  somewhere  else,  and 
then  get  me  something  to  eat,"  he  said  to  the  old 
people. 

"The  Castle's  haunted,  every  bit  of  it,  except 
this  room,"  they  declared ;  "  and  your  honour'd 
better  stay  here." 

"  Then  the  walking  lady  walks  yet  ?  "  said 
Lance  with  a  smile,  remembering  a  story  he  had 
heard  in  his  boyhood. 

"  And  will  walk  as  long  as  the  ould  family's 
kept  out  of  the  place,"  murmured  the  old 
woman. 

"  The  old  family  ?  There's  none  left  of  it  but 
Miss  Nora,"  observed  Lance,  good-natured h%  a?  if 
resolved  that  circumstances  should  not  conquer 
his  temper. 

"And  it's  only  a  Nora  O'Brien  that  can  keep 
the  ghost  down  in  her  grave,"  old  Bridget  mut- 
tered again. 

"  Eh  ?  So  I  have  heard,  I  remember.  The 
walking  lady  was  a  Nora  O'Brien  herself,  was  she 
not  P  Turned  out  for  a  step-daughter  or  some- 
thing?" 

"  And  she  cannot  rest  in  her  grave,  poor  thing, 
when  there's  not  oue  of  the  old  race  and  the 
same  name  living  and  walking  in  the  Castle," 
acquiesced  the  old  woman,  with  a  ghoul-like 
nod. 

"  And  80  the  daughter  of  the  house  is  always 
christened  Nora,  and  has  to  sleep  in  the  ghost's 
room  to  keep  the  curse  away.  I  remember  all 
about  it,"  said  Lance  lightly.  "  I'm  one  of  the 
old  race  myself,  you  know,  and  1  would  rather 
have  the  company  of  a  ghost  than  a  pig  any  day; 
60  get  me  a  light,  my  good  woman,  and  show  me 
the  way." 

At  this  moment  Cummings  and  the  old  man 
(who  seemed  far  less  alert  and  intelligent  than 
his  wife)  returned  from  a  tour  of  observation. 
Cnmmings  declared  that  he  had  not  seen  a  room 
lit  ior  his  master  to  dine  in. 

"  We  must  make  the  best  of  what  there  is,*' 
said  Lance,  following  his  servant,  in  order  to 
inspect  in  his  turn  the  available  apartments. 

Their  condition  was  discouraging  in  spite  of  the 
soothing  assurances  of  the  old  man  that  they 
could  be  made  straight  and  comfortable ;  he  had 
abandoned  the  kitchen  idea  as  hopeless,  and  seemed 
only  anxious  that  they  should  immediately  select 
one  of  the  apartments  which  he  showed  to  them ; 
then,  he  said,  he  would  at  once  light  a  fire. 

But  Lance  was  not  satisfied. 

"  HLave  we  seen  all  ?  "  he  inquired,  incredulously. 
"  There  must  have  been  some  room  which  your  old 
master  used  and  kept  in  order  to  the  last.  These 
cannot  have  fallen  into  such  absolute  disrepair 
since  his  death;  they  must  have  been  shut  up  and 
neglected  before  that.  Which  was  the  sitting- 
room  he  used  himself?  " 

But  nothing  farther  was  to  be  got  out  of  the 
old  man,  except  rambling  regrets  for  his  late 
master,  and  lamentations  over  the  poverty  of  the 
place. 

"  Where  does  that  passage  lead  to  ?  "  asked 
Lance  suddenly ;  "  there  is  a  door  at  the  end." 


"That?  Nothing— nowhere !  "  the  old  man 
declared  ;  and,  falling  into  a  palsy  of  terror,  as  if 
he  had  seen  the  ghost  himself,  he  besoeched  the 
gentleman,  by  all  the  saints,  not  to  go  that 
way. 

Lance  straightway  went,  and,  openiujij  the  door 
at  the  end  of  the  passage,  found  himself  in  a  large, 
low  room,  very  old-fashioned  in  style,  but  toler- 
ably well  furnished,  and  in  perfectly  good  condi- 
tion. 

"  Of  course,  this  is  my  uncle's  library.  I 
remember  it  perfectly,"  he  said  at  once,  "  though 
I  seldom  came  into  it.  This  is  the  room  to  dine 
in." 

Old  Patrick  had  followed  him  with  shaking 
limbs,  and  now  fell  into  a  strain  of  wheedling 
persuasion,  of  which  the  object  was  to  induce  the 
master  to  abandon  this  room.  The  chimney 
smoked ;  no  fire  would  burn  in  the  grate ;  there 
were  such  draughts  that  the  candles  would  be 
blown  out;  there  was  a  damp  mould  on  the 
walls,  which  would  give  the  gentleman  the  fever. 
Patrick  had  a  long  list  of  friends  of  his  own 
who  had  suffered  grievous  sickness  and  misfortune 
after  rashly  partaking  of  supper  in  this  apart- 
ment. Some  had  even  died— all  those,  for  sure, 
who  were  not  yet  alive.  There  was,  according  to 
his  account,  danger  in  the  very  air  of  this  inno- 
cent-looking place. 

Lance  was  obdurate ;  he  would  have  dinner^ 
or  supper — tiiere  and  nowhere  else.  Patrick  must 
light  him  a  fire  without  delay ;  then  the  place 
would  look  comfortable.  The  evident  anguish  of 
the  old  man  when  these  commands  were  laid  upon 
him  seemed  rather  droll  to  the  young  master ;  ho 
fancied  that  some  superstition  or  prejudice  must 
be  influencing  the  ancient  retainer  of  the  dilapi- 
dated Castle. 

He  himself  lingered  a  moment  in  the  room  to 
examine  its  capabilities,  and  when  he  returned  to 
the  kitchen  it  was  to  hear  Patrick  announcing,  in 
a  tone  of  genuine  distress — 

"The  saints  preserve  us  all!  but  the  gentle- 
man's for  having  a  fire  lighted  in  the  master's 
room ! " 

"  You'll  never  do  it  ?  "  said  his  wife.  "You'll 
never  do  it." 

"  Not  unless  I'm  burnt  alive  first !  "  declared 
Patrick,  who  perhaps  felt  that  when  he  had 
become  a  ghost  himself,  he  would  have  less  reason 
to  fear  ghostly  indignation. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  certainly.  En- 
treaties, threats,  remonstrances — all  were  of  no 
avail  tn  change  his  resolution.  A  dogged  sullen- 
ness  fell  upon  him,  as  if,  indeed,  he  was  prepared 
for  persecution  and  ready  for  martyrdom;  he 
wasted  no  more  words  on  the  matter,  but  went 
about  in  silent  obstinacy,  setting  the  table  for 
supper,  while  his  wife  busied  herself  with  the 
cooking.  Neither  of  them  would  put  a  hand  to 
the  lighting  of  the  library  fire. 

"  Sure,  if  the  gentleman's  cold,  he  can  warm 
himself  in  the  kitchen,"  Bridget  would  remark ; 
or,  "  Sure,  if  the  gentleman's  cold,  he'd  better 
have  the  tire  in  his  bed-room,  for  it  won't  be  long 
that  he'll  be  eating  his  supper." 

But  nhe  was  as  deaf  as  tier  husband  to  all  com- 
mands that  a  fire  should  be  made  in  the  library 
itself. 

That  was  out  of  the  question  altogether. 
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HOME  CHIMES. 


cuAmR  lit. 

THE  CHIMNEY  SMOKES. 

At  last  Ciimmings,  who  had  been  putting  his 
master's  sleeping-room  in  oi-der,  came  downstairs, 
and  declared  thathe  would  light  the  fire  liim self.  He 
was  assured  that  there  was  no  wood,  and,  wlien  the 

'  wood  was  found,  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  paper  to 
be  had  in  the  house,  unless,  us  Bridget  scornfully 

'  suggested,  he  should  tear  the  paper  off  the  walls 
themselves,  for  that  was  damp  enough  for  any- 
thing. He  went  upstairs  to  hunt  among  his  own 
stores,  and  when  hb  came  down  again,  armed  with 
an  old  railway  gpiide,  it  was  to  find  that  in  his 
brief  absence  sumeoae  had  poured  a  bucket  of 
water  over  the  wood,  and  maae  it  unfit  to  light. 

Patrick  and  Bridget  swore  that  they  had  not 
touched  the  wood ;  sure  and  then  hadn't  it  been 
out  in  the  rain  and  th^  wet,  and  wasn't  it  likely 
to  be  soaked  through  ?  Thus  they  protested  in  their 
innocence. 

•*  The  wood  was  dry  enough  when  I  found  it  at 
the  back  of  your  cupboard,"  retorted  Cummings. 

•*  And  it  isn't  half  an  hour  since  I  carried  the 
bits  of  it  in  myself,"  Bridget  declared,  "  and  how 
could  they  bo  dry  smce  then  P  Look  at  your 
master's  coat  und  see  if  that's  dry,  you  villain, 
laking  away  a  poor  old  woman's  character  that's 
been  a  good  servant  more  years  than  you've  been 

"  If  you  brought  them  in  yourself,  why  did  you 
say  you  had  none?"  asked  Cummings. 

"  Because  I  knew  they  were  wet  and  of  no  use 
at  all,  at  all,"  answered  the  old  woman,  whom  it 
was  not  easy  to  catch  tripping. 

Just  trien  a  gust  of  wind  blew  open  the  kitchen 
door,  and  the  neighing  call  of  an  impatient  horse 
was  heard  near  at  hand. 

**  Can't  you  keep  the  door  fastened  then  ?  "  said 
Bridget  to  her  husband,  sharply. 

**  Whnt  can  that  be  ?  Have  you  a  horse  in  the 
stable?  "  asked  Lance  in  surprise. 

"  The  saints  preserve  us !  but  I  don't  know  what 
it  is ;  "  replied  Patrick,  trembling  exceedingly,  and 
struggling  with  the  door,  which  the  wind  tried 
hard  to  keep  open. 

"  You  old  fool  I "  exclaimed  his  wife  con- 
temptuously,  **  don't  you  remember  that  Patrick 
O'Dowd's  boy  left  his  pony  here  while  he  went 
over  the  hill  to  see  his  cousin  ?  But  sure  enough 
I  never  told  you  that  he'd  been  at  all." 

At  last,  alter  much  difiiculty,  and  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  railway  novels,  which  Cummings 
found  in  his  master's  trunks,  the  fire  in  the  library 
was  lighted.  While  the  operation  was  going  on 
Patrick  lingered  about  the  room  with  horror-struck 
countenance,  as  if  indeed  some  awful  act  of  sacri- 
lege were  being  committed. 

Bridget  kept  her  self-possession  and  attended  to 
her  cooking ;  but  from  time  to  time  her  husband 
went  to  confer  with  her.  The  result  of  this  con- 
ference was  ap])arent  after  a  temporary  absence 
of  Cummings  from  the  library.  The  fire  which 
he  had  so  carefully  made  had  been  put  out  very 
adroitly  while  he  was  out  of  sight. 

He  could  stand  this  treatment  no  longer,  but 
went  up  to  complain  to  his  master,  who  was  now 
dressing  in  his  own  room. 

Lance  came  downstairs,  determined  to  superin- 
tend tlie  lighting  of  the  fire  himself.  His  patience 


was  almost  at  an  end,  and  he  was  beginning  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  travelled  five  miles  further 
to  the  comfortable  inn  spoken  of. 

And  now  the  chimney,  which  had  before  proved 
tractable  to  wary  treatment,  and  had  not 
smoked  more  than  was  reasonable  in  a  chimnej 
which  had  been  out  of  use  for  a  year  or 
so,  became  utterly  unmanageable,  and  jus- 
tified the  worst  things  which  had  been  said 
of  it  by  Patrick.  It  refused  to  receive  any  of  the 
smoke  of  the  kindling  fire,  which  was  therefore 
compelled  to  throw  itseU*  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
room  itself,  and  which  accordingly  took  possession 
of  the  whole  apartment  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
guests. 

Old  Patrick  triumphed.    Hadn't  he  told  the 
entieman  that  it  must  be  so?  sure  and  it  woald 
ave  been  better  to  believe  the  old  man  at  first. 
"  There  must  be  some  reason  for  the  change," 
Lance  declared  suspiciously.    **  The  fire  will  have 
to  go  out,  that's  certain  ;  then  we  must  examine 
the  chimney.'' 

Patrick  declared  that  it  wanted  sweeping,  that 
the  chimney-pots  were  all  broken,  that  bricks  had 
fallen  in  near  the  top,  and  gave  fifty  good  reasons 
where  one  ought  to  nave  been  sufficient. 

Lance  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  watched 
Cummings  scatter  the  embers  and  put  out  the 
fire ;  then  he  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the 
chimney,  in  which  he  was  much  incommoded  by 
the  officiousness  of  Patrick ;  for  the  old  man  poked 
mortar  out  and  brought  soot  down  zealously,  in 
his  desire  to  discourage  the  investigating  pro- 
pensities of  his  new  master.  The  fireplace  was  a 
peculiar  one,  with  a  deep  recess  on  each  side  of 
the  hearth  within  the  chimney-piece ;  these  recesses 
seemed  foolish  and  useless  tnings,  as  they  were 
too  smoky  to  hold  seats,  but  they  could  not  account 
for  the  want  of  draught  in  the  chimney  itself. 
Lance  did  not,  therefore,  investigate  them  very 
carefully,  but  proceeded  to  poke  upward,  with  a 
stii'k,  above  the  grate,  and  soon  came  across  a  de- 
cided obstructiou.  A  soft  pulpy  substance  ap- 
peared to  occupy  the  body  of  the  chimney  and 
effectually  to  close  it.  Further  poking  and  drag- 
ging brought  down  a  large  wet  blanket,  which  had 
evidently  been  recently  crammed  into  the  aperture. 

"  Here  comes  the  explanation,"  observed  Lance; 
"  a  very  damp  and  bulty  one,  indeed." 

''The  old  man  must  have  put  it  there  while  I 
was  out  of  the  room,"  said  Cummings  with  indig- 
nation, looking  after  the  retreating  form  of 
Patrick,  who  was  off  to  the  kitchen  to  inform 
his  wife  of  the  latest  event 

*•  It's  a  very  odd  thing  that  he  is  determined 
either  to  starve  or  to  suffocate  me,"  remarked 
Lance,  overcome  by  this  last  proof  of  the  Irish- 
man's desperate  resolve;  "he  must  have  some 
mysterious  prejudice  against  the  use  of  this  room. 
Ave  wc»n't  continue  such  a  ridiculous  struggle. 
Put  a  fire  in  my  bedroom.  As  soon  as  supper  is 
over  I'll  go  and  sit  there." 

Patrick  made  no  objection  to  the  lighting  of  the 
fire  upstairs,  but  he  did  not  offer  to  light  it  him- 
self. In  other  respects  his  behaviour  changed  to 
one  of  obsequious  attention.  He  insisted  on 
remaining  in  the  room  to  wait  at  supper;  he 
was  most  persuasive  in  his  efforts  to  inouce  the 
master  to  do  justice  to  his  wife's  dishes,  and  when 
not  occupied  in  this  way  he  discoursed  to  himself 
in  a  strange  and  rambling  fashion. 
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Sare  enough  I'm  to  he  trusted,  and  I'll  not 
forget  what  I  have  to  do :  and  when  it's  the  right 
time,  then  I'll  do  it;  only  to  have  patience,  that's 
all  that's  wanted/'  so  he  murmured  and  muttered, 
more  or  lei's  audibly,  as  he  wandered  round  the 
table,  and  cast  strange  glances  of  apprehension  in 
every  direction. 

Perhaps  he  was  trying  to  propitiate  the  unseen 
spiritual  powers  who  had  lately  been  oflfended; 
perhaps  he  was  promising  Lance  to  make  amends 
for  recent  disobedience  by  future  zeal ;  perhaps 
he  was  only  consoling  himself  by  self-praise  for 
the  abuse  which  Cummings  had  lavished  upon 
him. 

Supper  over,  he  attended  Lance  to  his  room 
with  much  servility. 

•*  Sure  and  if  there's  anything  your  honour 
-wants,  you've  only  to  call  old  Patrick,  and  he'll 
bring  it  to  your  honour  the  next  minute." 

**  How  if  1  should  want  the  library  fire  lighted  ?  " 
suggested  Lance. 

'*  Sure,  then,  it's  me  and  Bridget  that'll  see  to  it 
and  clear  it  out  ready  for  your  honour's  breakfast 
to-morrow ;  leastways  for  dinner  if  not  for  break- 
fast." 

"H'm.  It's  at  night,  then,  it's  dangerous  to 
light  it,  is  it?  I  wonder  why.  Perhaps  the 
walking  lady  wants  the  room  to  herself." 

"Your  honour  has  never  seen  her?  Sure  that 
can't  be  !  "  exclaimed  Patrick  in  genuine  alarm. 

"  No,  nor  heard  so  much  as  the  rustle  of  her 
skirts.  But  if  I  should  see  her,  what  then  ?  She 
won't  hurt  me." 

*'D'm't  speak  to  her;  don't  speak  to  her;  for 
your  life  if  you  do ! "  said  Patrick  with  earnest- 
ness. 

Lance  laughed.  **I  sha'n't  have  the  chance. 
Good  night.  Get  me  a  nice  fire  and  a  good  break- 
fast somewhere  to-morrow." 

As  the  old  man  departed,  Cammings  came  for- 
ward with  a  solemn  countenance. 

•*  I  think  you'll  do  well  to  keep  your  door  well 
locked  to-night,  sir ;  I  don't  like  the  ways  of  these 
people." 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  Lance;  **  they  are  only  a  couple 
of  old  fools;  full  of  prejudice  and  superstition, 
and  vexed  to  be  disturbed  in  their  idleness." 


CU  VPTKR  IV. 
TH£  LADT  WALKS. 

It  was  late  before  the  kitchen  was  deserted  that 
night.  Patrick  repeatedly  pressed  Cumminps  to 
go  to  bed  and  rest  after  his  \ou^  journey  ;  Cam- 
mings politely  replied  that  he  was  not  tired,  and 
would  wait  until  Patrick  went.  He  was  lull  of 
uneasiness  and  suspicion,  and  declined  to  leave 
the  old  couple  to  cogitate  mischief  together. 

At  last  Lance  heard  the  footsteps  and  voices  of 
the  trio  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passages.  Cum- 
niings  locked  himself  into  a  room  near  at  hand, 
and  the  old  people  went  on  to  their  sleeping-place 
somewhere  beyond. 

Lulled  rather  than  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  the 
wind  and  rain,  Lance  fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened 
after  a  time  by  a  dream  of  stealthy  movements. 
Something  wholly  unlike  the  fierce  swish  of  the 
rain  on  the  panes,  or  the  rattling  of  window  and 


door,  or  even  the  steady  rush  of  the  water  from 
the  roof  and  spouts,  had  disturbed  him.  He  felt 
sure  that  some  one  was  creeping  past  his  door. 

He  got  up,  left  his  room  cautiously,  and  followed 
the  retreatmg  sound.  It  went  down  the  stairs 
and  ceased  at  the  library  door.  Lance,  who  was 
creeping  on  behind,  struck  a  match  suddenly  and 
revealed  old  Patrick  with  his  hand  on  the  knob. 

*'  The  saints  preserve  us  ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  falling  back  on  his  favourite  exclamation ; 
"  what  can  your  honour  be  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Looking  aft^r  you,"  said  Lance  coolly.  "  What 
do  you  want  in  that  room  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever ;  nothing  at  all,  at  all ! " 
Patrick  protested. 

"  Then  it  will  be  the  same  to  you  if  I  lock  the 
door  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket ;  and  now," 
said  Lance,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  "you'll 
just  turn  round  and  march  back  before  me  to  your 
own  room ;  and  I  warn  you  that  it  will  be  as  much 
as  anybody's  life  is  worth  to  pass  my  bedroom 
door  lifore  daybreak." 

Many  were  the  old  man's  entreaties  that  he 
should  be  left  downstairs  alone;  various  his 
excuses  for  the  eccentricities  of  his  proceedings ; 
but  all  his  efforts  failed  to  move  Lance's  resolu- 
tion. Patrick  was  obliged  to  trudge  back  to  his 
room  with  Lance  behind  him. 

Lance  was  little  inclined  to  sleep  after  this  last 
adventure.  The  mystery  of  the  old  man's  move- 
ments disturbed  him.  Having  dressed  himself,  he 
sat  up  in  his  room,  imagining  continually  that  he 
heard  inexplicable  noises.  After  a  time  he  could 
stand  the  perplexity  no  longer,  but  determined  to 
visit  the  forbidden  chamber  once  more.  He  made 
his  way  downstairs  as  cautiously  as  before,  for  the 
storm  had  abated,  and  the  noise  outside  was  con- 
sequently less ;  a  gleam  of  moonlight  even  shone 
into  the  passage  in  a  watery  and  uncertain  man- 
ner, and  illuminated  half  the  staircase. 

When  he  reached  the  library  door  he  paused  to 
listen,  and  felt  certain  that  he  heard  a  sound  of 
movement  within.  For  a  moment  it  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  he  was  acting  in  a  fool- 
hardy fashion,  and  that  he  had  better  have  brought 
Cummiugs  with  him ;  his  pistol  was,  however,  in 
his  hand  (some  one  had  advised  him  not  to  travel 
without  one),  and  he  opened  the  door  suddenly. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  arrested  as  it  were  by 
his  entrance,  and  with  the  shaft  of  moonlight  from 
the  window  just  striking  the  edge  of  her  long  dark 
gown,  stood  a  female  figure. 

This  was  not  what  he  had  expected  to  see — 
lady,  tall  and  stately,  with  a  dark  and  closely- 
fitting  garment  falling  to  her  foot — rather  had  he 
looked  for  a  man  with  a  blackened  face,  or  a  whole 
band  of  Irishmen  with  cudgels.  The  hand  which 
held  the  pistol  in  act  to  fire  dropped  by  his  side, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  tall  figure  shrank 
farther  back  into  the  shadow,  but  silently. 

It  was  with  an  effort  that  Lance  broke  the  still- 
ness ;  the  warning  of  old  Patrick  recurred  to  his 
mind,  and  there  was  something  impressive  in  the 
sudden  appearance  and  stately  stillness  of  the 
figure  itself;  but  he  roused  himself  to  say, 
politely,  **I  must  apologize;  may  I  ask  also 
what  you  require  in  my  house  ?  " 

•*  Solitude."  was  the  softly  breathed  reply. 

"  Oh !  "  answered  Lance,  **  that  is  a  strange  re- 
quest— a  very  Irish  one,  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
— to  make  to  its  owner." 
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"I  am  very  Irish,"  said  the  same  low,  steady 
voice. 

**  Yon  are — perhaps — snprt^ested  Lance,  with 
great  politeness — **  the  walking  lady  of  Gaunt 
Castle  Y 

"  Perhaps." 

The  voice  was  very  monotonous,  bnt  also  very 
sweet,  and  the  fignre,  after  that  first  gliding  move* 
ment  into  the  shadow,  stood  perfectly  still. 

"  In  that  case,"  he  replied  somewhat  sarcasti- 
cally, "  I  need  not  apologize  for  the  locked  door, 
which  cannot  have  occasioned  you  any  incon- 
venience." 

"  I  have  not  asked  for  apology,  but  solitude.  And 
when  a  lady  asks  this  Irom  a  gentleman  '* — this 
was  uttered  with  more  emphasis — "it  is  not  usually 
refused." 

"But  if  the  lady  happens  to  be — a  ghost ?** 
remonstrated  Lance ;  "  is  not  the  occasion  a  little 
novel  ?  Are  not  the  regulations  more  ambignous  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 

"  Then  I  may  go  away,  and  lock  the  door  as  I 
locked  it  before  P  " 

"  i  only  ask  you  to  go  away*' — with  irritation. 

"  Would  it  be  at  all  inconvenient  to  you  if  I 
struck  alight?*' 

**  Exceedingly  inconvenient." 

**  May  I  ask  why?  Should  you  be  compelled  to 
fade  out  of  existence  P  " 

"  Much  worse  than  that :  you  might  see  my 
face." 

"  Ah,  yon  become  frank." 

**  Because  I  know  ** — here  the  voice  softened 
again,  though  the  figure  did  not  move,  *'  that  I  am 
speaking  to  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  race  of 
O'Brien." 

"  Thank  you.  After  that  I  can  say  no  more.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  persisted  in  intruding  on  yonr 
domain.  This  room  is  sacred  to  you,  I  presume. 
Permit  me  to  wish  you  good-night." 

He  retreated,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  locked  it.  He  was  not 
inclined  to  trust  his  fair  though  ghostly  visitor  too 
far.  He  remembered  the  mysterious  proceedings 
of  Patrick,  he  remembered  the  call  of  the  horse 
from  the  stable ;  he  was  not  sure  that  he  might  not 
be,  after  all,  in  the  midst  of  some  dangerous 
conspiracy. 

He  struck  a  light  and  with  some  difficulty  found 
his  way  to  the  sleeping  room  of  the  old  couple. 
Patrick  was  on  the  alert  and  came  out  to  meet  him. 

"  Tell  me  what  lady  is  hidden  in  the  library," 
Lance  demanded. 

Patrick  swore  that  there  was  no  lady ;  so  did 
his  wife,  who  soon  joined  the  disputants  on  the 
landing.  If  the  master  had  seen  any  one  it  was 
the  ghost,  the  walking  lady  herself,  "  Ould  Miss 
Kora,"  and  no  other. 

"  She  was  young  enough,!  tell  yon,"  said  Lance 
angrily. 

'*  Sure  and  ould  Miss  Nora's  yonng  too ;  it's  only 
that  she's  been  dead  these  many  years,  so  we  call 
her  ould." 

Kef  using  to  be  put  off  by  these  tales  of  a  super- 
natural visitor.  Lance  insisted  on  old  Patrick 
coming  with  him  to  the  library  to  see  for  himself. 
Whoever  the  lady  might  be,  a  ghost  or  a  mortal 
woman,  he  felt  that  Patrick  was  in  the  secret,  and 
that  he  was  betraying  no  confidence  in  taking  the 
old  man  to  the  forbidden  room. 

But  when  they  reached  the  library  and  Lance 


nnlookf^d  the  door,  it  was  to  reveal  a  silent  chamber 

tenanted  only  by  moonlight  and  ancient  f  urnitore. 
Ko  trace  of  any  recent  presence  was  there,  nor 
sign  of  any  recent  escape.  The  furniture  was  an- 
disturbed,  the  windows  were  fastened  inside.  la 
vain  Lance,  whose  scruples  vanished  as  the  mysterj 
heightened,  struck  a  light  and  examined  the  pUoe 
carefully,  moving  every  article  of  furniture  anil 
not  leaving  unexamined  any  space  in  which  a  child 
might  hide. 

Oummings  had  been  disturbed  by  the  noise  and 
joined  his  master ;  he  assisted  in  the  search,  thengh 
Lance  only  told  him  that  "  some  one "  had  cer- 
tainly been  in  the  room  when  he  locked  the  door. 

^'o  one  was  to  be  found.  The  place  was  empty, 
and  yet  there  was  no  means  by  which  it  coald  hare 
been  vacated  in  his  absence. 

As  he  pondered  on  the  mystery  in  growing  per- 
plexity a  knocking  was  heard  at  an  outer  door. 
Patrick  had  been  assisting  in  the  search  with  much 
apparent  zeal,  and  many  assurances  that  it  must 
have  been  the  hidy  herself  that  his  master  had 
seen  ;  he  now  went  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this 
new  disturbance,  and  returned  with  a  horror- 
struck  countenance. 

"  The  blessed  saints  preserve  ns !  but  the  boyi 
arc  outside,  and  they  swear  that  they'll  have  your 
life." 


CD  AFTER  v. 
A  VISIT  PHOM  THE  ''BOTS.** 

**  Wuo  are  the  '  boys,'  and  what  do  they  want  ?  " 
asked  Lance,  with  fresh  bewilderment.  He  had 
an  unpleasant  recollection  of  having  heard  the 
expression  used  recently  in  a  disagreeable  connec- 
tion, but  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  explanation 
from  Patrick. 

He  declined  to  say  who  the  "boys"  were. 
"  Sure,  they  were  *  the  boys ;  *  hadn*t  he  told  hia 
honour  so  P  and  when  they  came  on  a  murtherin* 
errand,  there  was  no  turning  them  back.  The 
doors  were  all  old  and  the  locks  were  all  rotten ; 
and  why  hadn't  the  young  roaster  gone  on  to  the 
inn,  as  he'd  begged  him  to  do  P  "  Such  was  the 
melancholy  burden  of  his  story. 

Bndget  put  in  an  appearance  here,  as  terror^ 
stricken,  but  more  self-possessed  than  her  hus- 
band. 

"  You  old  fool  I  go  and  tell  them  he  isn't  here; 
tell  them  he  went  on  to  the  inn  with  Pat 

McAlistcr." 

**  They  won't  believe  me,  and  there'll  be  murder 
done.  If  only  we'd  somewhere  to  hide  him ! " 
moaned  the  old  man. 

He  and  Bridget  went  off  together,  and  tried  the 
effect  of  negotiation  from  an  up])er  window,  but 
presently  Bridget  came  back  with  a  tale  of 
lailure. 

"  They  won't  go  away  till  they've  been  throuijh 
the  house,"  she  said ;  and  sure,  they'll  break  the 
door  if  we  don't  let  them  in," 

Have  you  no  firearms  P  "  asked  Lance;  "can't 
we  protect  ourselves  P  " 

Sure,  and  you  haven't  the  ghost  of  a  chance, 
if  once  they  catch  si^ht  of  you.  There's  ten  of 
them  there,  and  Patrick  can't  lilt  a  finger  against 
them ;  what  would  his  life  be  worth  alter  in  the 
country  ?  " 
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"  I  might  talk  to  them,  and  make  them  hear 
reason,    i'vo  done  them  no  harm." 

**  YonVo  Rent  them  the  bailiffs,  and  yonVe 
tnrned  ont  Miss  Nora — the  darlint  I  If  once  they 
see  you,  they'll  have  your  life,  for  sure." 

"  Can't  1  get  out  at  the  back-door  ?  "  asked 
Lance,  who  was  not  wanting  in  courage,  but  per- 
ceived that  the  odds  were  enormous  against 
him,  and  knew  thatCummings  was  worth  nothing 
in  a  fight.  "You've  a  horse  in  the  stable,  I 
know." 

"  And  worse  luck !  Any  night  but  this — any 
night  but  this — I'd  have  known  what  to  do  with 
ye.  No.  They're  watching  back  and  front,  and 
— Lord  have  mercy  on  no ! — there's  the  kitchen 
door  broken  in.  For  mercy's  sake,  keep  back  and 
don't  show  yourself.'* 

She  rushed  away  to  add  her  remonstrances  and 
protestations  to  those  of  the  old  man ;  there  was 
heard  Ihe  hubbub  of  many  voices,  loud  in  anger 
and  threatening. 

•*  We  must  lock  this  door  and  make  the  best  of 
it,"  said  Lance ;  "  we  can't  escape  by  the  window, 
for  the  moonlight  is  lull  on  this  side  of  the  house. 
I  have  a  pistol,  and  will  defend  myself  as  well  as 
I  can.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quaiTcl, 
and  had  better  not  interfere." 

"  There's  a  hiding-place  in  thehouse  somewhere,*' 
said  Camminga  breathlessly ;  **  that  old  rascal  said 
as  much,  but  he  would  not  tell  me  where.  I'll 
get  it  out  of  him  yet  if  I  can ;  "  and  he  slipped 
away  into  the  passage,  hoping  to  get  speech  of 
one  of  the  old  people,  while  the  other  was  parley- 
ing with  the  intruders. 

He  had  shut  the  door  behind  him:  in  the 
moonlight  Lance  stood  alone,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  it,  listening  to  the  yet  distant  voices  in 
dispute. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  g:entlo  touch  on  his  shoulder, 
like  the  slow  dropping  of  a  leaf  on  a  still 
autumnal  day.  Turning,  he  saw  the  mysterious 
Lady  of  Gaunt  Castle  standing  beside  him,  with  a 
finger  on  her  lip. 

She  lifted  her  hand  from  his  shoulder,  and 
beckoned;  mutely  he  followed  her.  Straight 
into  the  hollow  of  the  great  fire-place  she 
walked  ;  then  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  where 
was  the  deep  recess  or  chimney-corner.  To  his 
amazement,  she  passed  through  this  out  of  his 
sight,  revealing  the  fact  that  here  was  a  narrow 
and  concealed  passage.  He  followed  her,  feeling 
his  way  as  he  went,  and  found  her  waiting  in  the 
darkness  to  close  behind  them  an  iron  door,  which 
shut  in  the  recess  at  the  corner,  and  concealed  the 
passage  beyond.  There  was  another  abrupt  turn, 
then  a  few  steps,  and  ho  was  in  a  dark  little 
chamber,  in  the  wall  behind  the  fire-place,  almost 
in  the  chimney  itself.  An  aperture  somewhere  in 
the  wall  permitted  sounds  to  enter  freely  from  the 
room. 

As  he  reached  this  spot  a  hand,  catitiously  feel- 
ing, grasped  his,  and  a  voice  whispered — 

"You  are  safe  here;  only  be  still  and  silent. 
No  one  knows  the  way  to  this  place,  except  mo  and 
the  old  people,  and  they  will  die  sooner  than 
tell." 

Lance  lifted  the  soft  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it;  it  seemed  the  only  way  in  which  ho  could 
express  his  gratitude.  Her  sweet  voice  and  gentle 
touch  thrilled  him  so  pleasantly  in  their  contrast 
to  the  harsh  tones  which  he  could  hear  approach- 


ing, that  he  could  not  bear  to  nourish  a  lingering 
doubt  of  her  good  faith. 

"  Your  presence  here  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this — attack  ?  "  he  asked  in  an  undertone. 

"  No,  no  !  Could  you  ever  think  it  ?  It  was 
all  an  accident  that  I  was  here  to-night ;  and  you 
came,  and  I  did  not  want  to  see  you ;  so  I  hid 
myself ;  and  then  you  made  it  impossible  for  mo 
to  get  away.  The  rain  had  kept  me  before,  but  I 
never  meant  to  stay — all  night.  I  did  not  want 
you  to  know  that  I  had  come.  That  was  why  the 
old  people  begged  jrou  to  go  away." 

"I  am  deeply  gneved.  If  I  had  only  known  " 

"But  I  did  not  want  you  to  know;  and  now  I- 
don't  want  you  to  know  -  who  I  am." 

"  I  will  never  try  to  find  out,"  he  said  at  once ; 
then  half  repented  his  promise  as  soon  as  it  was 
made ;  especially  as  she  said,  "  Thank  3rou !  "  with 
a  simple  but  grateful  acquiescence  which  seemed 
to  close  the  subject. 

A  moment  afterwards  she  whispered,  **  Hush ! 
they  are  coming  here." 

And  certainly  the  distant  hubbub  was  approach- 
ing, angry  and  remonstrant  voices  mingling  in 
one  discord.  Apparently  the  house  had  been 
searched  and  the  seekers  warily  kept  from  this 
room  until  the  last.  Bridget  was  still  protesting 
that  the  young  master  had  gone  away  leaving  only 
his  servant  to  make  things  straight.  How  she  had 
explained  the  appearance  of  the  recently  used  bed- 
room, Lance  could  not,  imagine ;  perhaps  she  had 
succeeded  in  putting  it  in  order  before  the  boys 
entered  it.  Certainly  her  quickness  and  ingenuity 
prompted  her  to  lie  as  readily  on  his  behalf  as  she 
had  done  to  his  hindrance.  The  boys  themselves 
appeared  to  regard  her  with  some  respect,  and  her 
husband  was  glad  to  leavp  to  her  the  front  of  the 
battle. 

Cummingshadbeen  tied  down  in  a  kitchen  chair 
to  prevent  trouble,  with  many  threats  that  he 
should  be  made  to  speak  if  his  master  was  not 
found  without  his  aid. 

"  Sure  and  is  it  the  likes  of  this  place  a  gentle- 
man would  bo  staying  in  ?  "  Bridget  demanded, 
**  they've  better  rooms  at  the  inn  any  way." 

But  here  one  of  the  men  called  out  that  some  one 
had  been  having  supper  in  that  room,  and  a  fire  too. 

Bridget  explained  that  the  gentleman  had  had 
a  bit  of  supper  before  he  drove  off  again.  She 
showed  no  astonishment  at  the  disappearance  of 
her  master,  whatever  she  might  have  felt ;  and  the 
boys  began  to  think  that  perhaps  she  spoke  the 
truth,  and  their  prey  had  escaped  them.  If  he  had 
been  in  hiding  anywhere,  would  not  his  servant 
have  hidden  too  ? 

Some  of  the  more  riotous  of  them  declared, 
however,  that  if  he  had  supped  there,  so  would 
they.  They  ordered  Bridget  to  bring  them  of  her 
stores  and  to  light  the  fire  again. 

She  tried  to  coax  them  into  the  kitchen,  but,  as 
if  they  suspected  a  trick,  they  proved  as  obstinate 
as  Lance  himself  had  been ;  and  presently  n 
pleasant  warmth  was  perceptible  in  the  dark 
chimney  room  where  he  and  his  unknown  com- 
panion stood  in  silence. 

The  pleasant  warmth  increased  to  disagreeable 
heat,  and  for  the  first  time  Lance  realized  what 
the  consequences  of  his  lighted  fire  might  have 
been. 

"  You  were  here  when  it  was  lighted  before  ?  " 
he  whispered,  as  together  they  shrank  back  as  far 
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as  possible  from  the  hot  wall  which  separated  them 
from  the  hotter  chimney. 

"  Yes,  hush ! "  she  whispered  back  agam. 
They  cannot  hear,"  he  said ;  "  they  are  making 
too  mnch  noise  themselves.    Why  you  might  have 
been  burnt  alive — brute  that  I  was !  " 

**  You  did  not  know ;  and  Bridget  would  not 
have  let  it  go  so  far." 

"You  are  scorching  now.  I  will  go  ont  and 
speak  to  tbeni.  You  shall  not  endure  this  longer." 

It  is  nothing ;  I  don't  feel  it ;  no,  no,"  and  she 
clnng  to  him  resistingiy  ;  "  if  it  gets  very  bud  I 
will  go  myself." 
You/" 

"  Why  not  P  They  won't  hurt  ine.  And  I  don't 
mind  them  seeing  me." 

"  Ah,  I  am  the  hated  one  from  whom  you  hide 
yourself.  You  share  the  feelings  of  the  district 
evidently." 

"Hush!  listen!" 

There  was  a  loud  swish  as  of  water  on  the  roar- 
ing iirc,  a  moment's  silence,  then  a  burst  of  angry 
voices. 

Bridget  was  heard  in  reply  ;  she  was  not  going 
to  have  the  old  master's  room  used  for  a  drunken 
riot ;  so  she  said. 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  that  you're  thinking  of," 
said  one  man,  shrewder  than  the  rest,  and 
shrewder  than  Lance  had  been ;  "  I've  heard  it 
said  that  there's  a  secret  room  behind  that  chimney, 
and  she's  got  some  one  hiding  there.  We'll  have 
him  ont  yet." 

"  Stay  here !  I  am  going !  it  is  auito  safe  ! 
Listen,  and  you  will  hear ;  only  «/ai/,'  whispered 
the  unknown  lady,  and  breaking  free  from  Lance's 
detaining  hand  she  made  her  way  nimbly  down 
the  intricate  passage  and  step,  and  landed  in  the 
light  of  the  room  while  he  was  still  groping  after  her 
blunderingly.  Such  a  silence  followed  her  sudden 
appearance  that  he  paused  to  listeu. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
A  KINDLY  GHOST. 

**  Well,  good  people,  you  all  know  me,  I  think,** 
he  heard  her  clear  voice  say  ;  "  and  you  see  now 
who  Bridget  has  in  hiding." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  voices,  low  and  aston- 
ished, but  v.*ithal  respocttul : 

"  Miss  Nora  hcrselt  !  "  some  one  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  proudly  ;  "  and  it  isn't 
likely  that  Nora  O'Brien  would  be  hiding  in  the 
same  house  as  the  man  you're  looking  for.'' 

A  clever  demurrer  here  asked  why  she  had 
hidden  herself  at  all. 

"  Sure,  and  we'd  nivcr  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head !  •; 

"  I  didn't  want  any  one  to  know  I  had  been  here, 
except  Bridget  and  Patrick.  I  hid  from  him 
when  he  was  here,  and  then  I  hid  from  yon.  I 
am  proud  enough  nut  to  like  it  to  be  known  that 
I've  come  to  my  father's  house  when  it  belongs  to 
hitn  ;  yet  I  couldn't  help  coming,  because  I  was 
staying  near.  And  the  rain  came  on,  and  I 
COG  Id  n't  get  away." 

She  appeared  to  be  telling  her  tale  to  enlist 
their  sympathies  and  divert  their  thoughts ;  and 


she  partly  succeeded.  Murmurs  of  compassion, 
mingled  with  maledictions  on  Lance,  were  heard 
in  reply. 

"  And  it's  your  own  house  that  it  ought  to  be 
this  night.  Miss  Nora,  mavourneen — oh,  the  vil* 
lain  !  if  we  could  but  catch  him ! " 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  never  to  see  him  again," 
said  Nora ;  "  and  I  rode  over  here  just  to  have  a 
last  look  at  the  old  place  before  he  came  back  to 
it  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  now  for  your 
sakes.  I'll  speak  to  him  myself,  and  ask  him  not 
to  be  so  hard  on  you  all ;  perhaps  I  can  get  him  to 
behavedifferently.if  you'll  promise  me  not  to  follow 
or  harm  him  till  I've  had  a  chance,  and  have  seen 
whether  hell  do  as  I  ask." 

Some  of  the  men  were  grateful  for  this  offer ; 
others  objected  to  pledging  themselves  in  any 
way  ;  but  Nora's  inffuence  finally  prevailed ;  they 
thought  her  a  fellow- sufferer  with  themselves, 
and,  indeed,  the  chief  sufferer  of  all. 

She  asked  Bridget  to  get  them  each  a  glass  of 
whisky  to  drink  her  health  in,  and  then  she  told 
them  to  go  home,  and  not  to  breathe  a  word  of 
having  seen  her  there.  The  sense  of  a  common 
secret  increased  their  feeling  of  common  interest, 
and,  with  a  little  tact  and  patience,  she  managed 
to  get  rid  of  them  all. 

At  last  the  house  was  clear,  and  the  doors 
fastened.  Then  she  made  her  way  back  to  the 
library. 

"  They  are  all  gone,"  she  said,  stepping  into 
the  chimney-place.    **  You  may  venture  out." 

He  came  torward,  and  grasped  her  hand  with 
eagerness. 

Nora  !~my  cousin  Nora  ! "  he  said. 

"  Don't !  "  was  all  her  answer,  as  she  withdrew 
her  bund ;  and  her  tone  was  one  of  deep  dejec- 
tion. 

"  IIow  splendidly  you  have  behaved !  What 
courage  you  have  shown !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Not  more  than  my  folly  in  coming  here,"  she 
answered,  with  bitterness. 

"  But  why  was  it  foolish  ?  and  why  did  you  hide 
from  me  ?  I  knew  you  as  a  little  girl.  Why  should 
you  hate  or  fear  me  now  ?  " 

"  Am  I  the  only  one  P  "  she  asked. 

"Apparently  not.  But  why  does  the  whole 
district  combine  to  detest  me  ?  " 

"  Have  you  done  anything  to  please  ns  ? — any- 
thing except  to  take  money  and  use  threats? 
But  there  !  it  is  your  own  affair ;  yon  must  do  as 
you  like.  Be  as  kind  as  you  can  to  those  poor 
people,  for  the  sake  of  my  promise  to  them  ;  and 
accept  my  apologies  for  having  intruded  in  your 
house." 

"  Your  father's  house,  Nora,  where  I  have  often 
been  a  visitor." 

Where  you  are  now  master,  and  where  I  have 
no  business  to  be.  It  was  a  mad  thing  to  do,  and 
the  people  I  am  staying  with  must  think  I  am  lost. 
I  told  no  one  where  I  was  going,  but  just  rode  over 
here.  Then  the  rain  came  on,  and  I  waited  until 
the  worst  was  over.  Then  you  came,  and  I  hid ; 
and  I  could  not  get  away.  First  you,  and  then 
your  servant,  made  it  impossible;  and  when 
Patrick  came  to  let  me  out  of  the  house,  and  see 
me  off,  you  followed  and  locked  me  in.  And  now 
you  have  found  me  here  in  your  house — that  is  the 
worst  of  all ! " 

"  Don't  say  so,  Nora.  I  never  should  have 
found  you  but  for  your  generosity  in  helping  me 
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to  hide.  Why  didyoa  do  it— why  did  you  not  let 
the  *  boys  *  find  me  here  ?  " 

Oh,"  said  Nora,  with  a  catch  at  her  breath, 
"  I  couldn't  do  that." 

"  Why  not,  if  you  hate  me  so  ?  And,  Nora,  if 
Tou  are  as  poor  as  they  seem  to  think,  and  as 
badly  left,  why  didn't  you  let  me  help  you,  as  1 
wished  to  do  ?  " 

•*  How  could  I,  when  you  were  a  stranger,  and 
never  even  cared  to  come  and  see  me  ?  Poverty's 
better  than  help  from  you.  It's  the  same  with 
those  poor  people;  you  have  never  looked  at 
them  or  spoken  to  them,  only  just  takeu  their 
money." 

•*  Not  much,"  he  answered  drily. 

"  Much  or  little,  it's  the  same  thing.*' 

"  And  I  took  yours  too,  Nora — the  inheritance 
that  would  have  been  youra,  if  you  had  been  a 
boy." 

'*  Or  if  my  dear  brother  had  lived,"  she  answered, 
with  a  trembling  voice ;  "  it  was  his  death  and  mv 
loneliness  that  gave  it  to  you,  and  turned  me 
away." 

"Poor  Nora!" 

**  I  don't  want  your  pity." 

"It's  sympathy,  dear,  not  pity,"  he  said  softly. 

"  Dear  I "  was  all  she  replied— in  a  tone  of  deep 
disgust. 

"  Well,  after  all,  I  believe  Vm  the  nearest  rela- 
tive you  have ;  and  I'm  to  blame  for  not  having  seen 
to  you  before  rather  than  for  wanting  to  do  it  now. 
And  youVe  saved  my  life  to-night — if  appearances 
are  to  be  believed — so  that  you  can  no  more  escape 
from  my  gratitude  than  I  can  from  your  hate. 
What  would  you  like  me  to  do  now  ?  To  go  right 
oflf  and  leave  you  here  ?  " 

No,  it  would  not  be  safe.  You  must  wait  until 
daylight." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  ride  away  with  you." 
With  me?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  proudly ;  **  it  is  partly  my 
fault  that  the  people  think  so  badly  of  you,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  you  safe  out  of  the  district." 

"  You  go  as  my  protector  then  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  why  should  I  consent  to  be  more  indebted 
to  you  than  I  am  already,  when  you  have  refused 
to  owe  anything  at  all  to  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

**Thi8  is  my  simple  duty,"  she  replied ;  and  she 
would  not  be  moved  from  her  standpoint. 

She  had  never  been  troubled  by  much  control, 
or  helped  by  any  training ;  her  father  had  petted 
and  the  servants  had  spoilt  her.  She  was  oaly  an 
impulsive  and  romantic  Irish  girl,  seizing  preju- 
dices with  the  aptness  and  holding  to  them  with 
all  the  obstinacy  of  her  race.  But  she  had  received 
a  hard  lesson  this  night,  and  now,  as  she  sat  in 
the  library,  with  the  light  of  a  miserable  caudle  on 
the  table  before  her,  and  her  cousin  walking  un- 
easily up  and  down  the  room,  she  began  to  look 
at  life  anew,  and  feel  that  she  ought  to  come  to 
decisions  more  carefully  and  rush  into  action  less 
rashly  than  was  her  wont.  Why  should  she  have 
quarrelled  with  her  nearest  relative  because  he  had 
benefited  by  a  law  which  neither  he  nor  she  had 
made  P  Wny  should  she  encourage  his  tenants  to 
a  revolt  which  had  nearly  ended  in  murder,  merely 
because  he  was  a  stranger  to  whom  her  imagina- 
tion could  attach  all  base  and  greedy  qualities  P 

"  X  am  sorry  we  can't  be  friends,"  he  said,  sud- 
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deuly;  "because  you  might  have  helped  me  to 
understand  these  people  and  do  the  best  for  them 
as  well  as  myself." 

"  I  promised  them  I  would  ask  you  to  be  kind," 
she  said  rather  falteringly. 

**  And  I  will  be  kind,"  he  said,  as  if  coming  to  a 
sudden  resolution ;  for  your  sake,  because  you 
ask  it ;  that  is  the  least  I  can  do." 

"  Oh,  please— not  for  my  sake." 

"  For  whoso  sake  then  ?  for  theirs,  when  they 
desiro  to  kill  me  P  For  mine,  to  prove  myself  a 
coward  P  " 

"  Well,  then,  for  mine  if  you  like,"  she  answered 
sighing. 

I  did  without  their  money  before,  and  I  can  do 
without  it  now,  until  the  place  is  more  prosperous. 
But  I  wish  you  would  help  me;  otherwise  the 
leniency  may  do  more  harm  than  good." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  time,thcn  Nora  said— 

"  How  can  I  help  you  ?  " 

"  By  talking  to  me.  making  me  understand  their 
ways  and  their  feelings ;  letting  me  come  to  you 
for  advice." 

She  hesitated  a  little,  sighed,  and  then 
answered — 

"  Well,  you  may  come." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Lance  cordially.  "  Will  you 
shake  hands  on  the  agreement  P  I  feel  quite  a 
ditferent  fellow,  as  if  I'd  had  a  fresh  start,  since 
you  have  consented  to  take  that  load  of  enmity  off 
me.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  some  breakfast  together  P  " 

Bridget  willingly  prepared  a  simple  meal,  and 
even  offered  now  to  light  the  library  fire;  but 
Lance  and  Nora  both  declined  the  suggestion. 

"There's  no  knowing  how  soon  the  chimney- 
room  may  be  wanted  again,"  said  Lance. 

However  there  was  no  return  of  the  intruders, 
and  the  breakfast  proved  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  refreshing  meal.  Oummings  went  ofi'  at  day- 
break to  the  inn  and  sent  back  a  horse  for  his 
master  at  once.  Then  Lance  and  Nora  rode  away 
together,  she  being  certain  that  only  thus  would 
he  be  "safe." 

"  But«  Nora,  mavoumeen,"  said  Lance  as  he  rode 
in  high  spirits  beside  his  pretty  cousin,  while  her 
flushed  face  and  bright  eyes  made  a  lovely  picture 
in  the  morning  light  (for  she  showed  no  paleness 
after  her  long  vigil,  excitement  keeping  the 
vivid  colour  in  her  cheeks),  "  won't  your  friends 
think  it  strange,  dear — I  mean  maroumeen,  that's 
the  word  those  rough  fellows  used,  so  I  suppose  I 
may  do  the  same — won't  your  friends  tnmk  it 
strange  of  you  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  your  bachelor 
cousin  in  this  impromptu  iashion  P 

"  I  suppose  they  will,"  she  answered,  keeping 
her  face  averted ;  "but  I  shall  tell  them  all  about 
it,  and  it  isn't  kind  of  you  to  remind  me  how 
strange  it  is." 

"  But,"  said  Lance  again,  for  he  also  had  his 
share  of  Irish  impulsiveness  and  youthful  romance, 
**  I  was  thinking,  dear, — I  mean  mavoumeen— 
that  it  would  make  it  so  much  simpler  if  wo  could 
tell  them  that  we  were  engaged." 

"  It  would  make  it  worse," 

"Not  if  we  were  to  bo  married  very  soon — 
almost  directly,"  he  observed. 

"  Oh !  hush ;  you  are  teasing ;  we  don't  know 
each  other." 

"  Who  is  teasing  now  ?  We  have  known  each 
other  all  our  lives," 
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"Not — for  years — "  she  manimrcJ. 

"  The  easiest  way  of  getting  to  know  each  other 
quickly  would  be  the  one  I  suggest,"  he  observed 
modestly. 

"  How  very  strange  you  are !  *'  she  murmured 
again. 

**  And  I  am  thinking  of  these  ^>oor  people  ; — 
those  very  nice  friends  of  yours  with  the  clubs  and 
firearms — I  should  get  to  understiind  them  so 
much  sooner  and  to  help  them  so  much  better,  if 
you  fell  in  with  my  idea.  Perhaps  it  would  help 
them  to  appreciate  me,  too." 

"  Yes,"  she  assented,  **  they  would  never  hurt 
you  then.'* 

"  You  see  what  a  capital  plan  it  is.  Why  not 
agree  to  it  ?  "  he  asked  plausibly. 

She  turned  away  her  head  and  murmured,  **  It 
is  too  soon." 

"  Too  soon  I "  he  repeated  with  a  bright  look  of 
intelligence ;  "  Ah,  well,  in  that  case,  I  will  waif  ." 

His  waiting  was  not  lor  very  long  ;  nor  did  the 
walking  lady  of  Gaunt  Castle  need  to  wear  out 
much  more  ghostly  shoe-leather  in  her  perambu- 
lation of  the  deserted  rooms ;  for  twelve  months 
afterwards  a  Nora  O'Brien  was  once  more  estab- 
lished as  mistress  of  the  place,  and  needed  no 
spiritual  substitute  to  occupy  her  old  apartments ; 
also  most  of  the  tenants  had  agreed  to  start  fair 
and  pay  future  rents,  on  condition  of  arrears  being 
forgiven  to  them  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Nora  mavour- 
neen.  Altogether  the  habitation  and  estate  of 
Gaunt  Castle  looked  out  upon  the  world  in  im- 
proved condition,  and  with  happier  prospects,  than 
when  Lance  first  drove  up  to  its  gates. 


THROUGH  STORM  AND  SHINE. 

BY  M.  P.  THEED. 


CHAPTER  X. 
IN  lUS  OWX  HANDWRITING. 

I GOT  a  sort  of  shock  at  the  sight  of  it.  I  felt, 
I  fancy,  much  as  the  favourite  of  the  fairies  may 
bo  supposed  to  have  felt,  when  he  liecame  aware, 
suddenly,  that  the  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
his  fortune,  had  miraciilously  come  into  his  pos- 
session. There  was  no  question  of  my  fortune 
it  is  true ;  but,  had  that  been  at  stake  twice  over, 
it  could  not  have  engrossed  my  thoughts  more 
completely  for  the  last  few  hours. 

Written  on  a  prepared  printed  form,  and  filled  up 
even  on  the  outside  lu  the  strong  and  legible,  thougn 
somewhat  clumsy,  caligraphy  which  I  had  long 
known  as  Stephen  Merritt's,  I  took  the  paper  out 
of  the  drawer,  handling  it — for  the  sate  of  the 
good  it  would  do  Phillis— as  tenderly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  live  thimi:.  I  held  it  thus  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  1  betliought  me  how  early  it  must 
be,  for  there  was  not  yet  a  sign  of  life  stirring 
either  in  the  house  or  in  the  farm-yard,  and  I  put 
it  back  in  its  place,  whilst  I  went  to  consult  my 
watch  and  see  how  many  hours  I  should  have  to 
wait  before  I  could  communicate  my  good  news  to 
her,  whom  it  chiefly  concerned.  It  was  just  four 
o'clock. 

I  was  half  inclined  to  turn  out  and  walk  off  my 


excitement,  even  at  that  unearthly  hour;  but  I 
decided  at  last  on  going  quietly  back  to  bed,  though 
had  I  been  seen,  I  should  inevitably  have  been 
laughed  at  for  a  fool  for  my  way  of  doing  so, 
with  the  treasure  I  had  just  found  safe  under  my 
pillow!  It  would  be  Phillis*,  by-and-by,  to  do 
what  she  liked  with,  and  put  it  into  such  safe 
keejiing  as  she  saw  fit ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
sleeping  or  waking,  I  regarded  it  as  a  sacred 
charge,  not  to  be  trusted  for  one  moment  out  of 
my  reach. 

•*  The  Lord  preserve  us,  Mr.  Francis,  but  you*re 
unco'  early  the  morn,"  exclaimed  old  Mattie,  mak- 
ing her  appearance  with  my  shaving  water,  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  my  toilette.  *'  There's  naught 
happened  you  the  night  ?  "  and  she  peered  curi- 
ously into  my  face. 

I  remembered  a  hint  Phillis  had  let  fall  regard- 
ing a  superstitious  horror  of  the  house  which  had 
shown  itself  in  the  old  woman,  since  the  death  of 
its  master,  and  was  not  sorry  to  bo  able  to  look 
her  in  the  face  with  a  laugh. 

"  If  nothing  ever  happens  any  of  us  worse  than 
what  has  happened  me,  since  I  came  to  bed  last 
night,  Mattie,  we  shall  have  small  cause  for  sor- 
row," I  replied  cheerily.  **  But  tell  me,  is  Miss 
Phillis  down?" 

Miss  Phillis  had  been  up  and  about,  this  last 
hour,  Mattie  answered  disdainfully.  There  was 
little  good  done  in  a  house,  where  the  mistress  lay 
abed,  and  there  were  no  hands  to  spare  at  the 
Willow  Farm.  She  was  not  good  herself  for  all 
that  she  had  been,  when  I  first  knew  her,  and 
she  was  not  that  help  to  Miss  Phillis  she  could 
wish  to  be.  Besides,  was  not  the  young  mistress 
now  in  the  place  ot  master  and  mistress  both, 
though  how  long  it  would  last  who  could  tell  ? 

I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  as  I  thought  of  her  amaze- 
ment by-and-by,  when  she  should  hear  from  her 
nurseling's  own  lips  what  had  occurred ;  bnt  mine 
were  sealed.  It  seemed  to  me  an  ago  before  I  got 
down  to  the  i)arlour,  another  age  before  Phillis, 
busy  about  her  household  duties,  joined  me  there. 
She  came  in  smiling,  a  dish  of  strawberries  in  one 
hand,  and  a  great  jug  of  cream — most  deliciously 
suggestive — in  the  other. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  "that  you  slept  so 
well.  Mattie  told  me  you  had  had  such  a  good 
night  you  were  quite  another  person  this  morning ; 
and  indeed,"  turning  from  the  table  to  offer  me  the 
hand  the  strawberries  had  left  at  liberty,  "  I  think 
she  is  right.    You  are  looking  *' 

"  I  am  looking  what  I  feel,  Phillis,"  I  broke  in 
in  my  impatience,  "  ten  years  younger  than  I  felt 
yesterday,  ten  years  younger  than  I  felt  la«t 
night.  Phillis,  my  dear,  J.  have  great  news  for  you. 
A  very  strauge  thing  has  befallen  me  since  I  saw 
you." 

She  gave  a  sudden  little  gasp  and  sat  down. 
"  I  can  guess,"  she  said.    "  x  ou  have  found  the 
will ! 

It  is  unpleasant  at  any  time  to  have  the  words 
taken  out  of  your  mouth ;  when  you  think  they 
are  woids  calculated  to  make  a  sensation,  it  is 
doubly  unpleasant ;  but  it  is  most  unpleasant  of 
all,  when  you  expect  delighted  enthusiasm,  to  be 
met  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  resignation.  To 
look  at  Phillis,  one  would  have  thought  I  had  come 
down  to  her  that  morning,  with  tidings  of  a 
calamity,  rather  than  with  the  intelligence  that 
she  who  had  had,  yesterday,  nothing  bat  doubt 
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and  difficulty  lying  before  her,  was,  hencefortb, 
to  the  best  of  our  belief,  a  person  of  independent 
property.  To  me,  who  had  never  possessed  any- 
thing, since  I  was  a  very  small  boy  indeed,  which 
had  not  been  the  result  of  my  own  hard  work,  a 
provision  of  this  kind  seemed  something  to  be 
grateful  for,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  her  way  of 
taking  it  annoyed  me. 

"  Yon  have  made  a  good  guess,"  I  said  shortly. 
"  I  feare  found  the  will/' 

She  had  the  manner  of  caring  about  it  so  little 
that  as  to  the  where  and  how  of  my  finding  it,  I 
was  bent  upon  saying  nothing,  until  she  asked  me. 

"  Gro  on,"  she  said.    "  Tell  me  about  it." 

She  listened,  paying  perfect  attention,  but  in 
perfect  silence,  whilst  I  explained  to  her.  It  was 
only  when  I  began  to  do  this,  I  remembered  one 
difficulty  that  lay  in  my  way.  She  had  never 
known  that  her  mother  had  left  a  charge  with  me, 
concerning  any  letter  whatever.  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  her  now,  and,  after  all.  what  did  it  matter  P 
The  letter  did  not  exist.  1  had  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  IVlerritt,  having  the  secret  of  the 
drawer,  which  his  wife  had  believed  to  be  hers  alone, 
had  abstracted  and  destroyed  it ;  and  the  need  for 
it — ^that  happily  did  not  exist  any  longer  either. 
There  could  be  no  feeling,  therefore,  aroused  in 
Phillis'  mind  by  the  discovery  of  that  last  token 
of  her  dead  mother's  thoughtful  love  for  her  but 
one  of  gratitude.  It  certainly  awakened  in  her 
no  surprise.  A  pathetic  little  smile  broke  over  her 
face  as  she  listened,  but  she  kept  silence  })atiently 
till  all  was  told,  and  then  she  asked  me  for  the  will. 
Had  I  brought  it  down  with  me,  or  was  it  still  in 
its  old  place  ? 

I  put  it  in  her  hands,  without  a  word. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  her  about  it  was 
the  first  thing  that  had  struck  me — the  writing 
of  the  superscription. 

"That's  father's  own  handwriting!"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  the  first  animation  she  had  shown. 
"  It  was  no  lawyer  that  wrote  that.  Could  he 
make  it  all  right  without  one  ?  Would  it  hold 
good?** 

"  Certainly  it  would,"  I  answered,  "  properly 
worded  and  properl}^  witnessed." 

"  I  wonder  who  witnessed  it,"  she  said  thought- 
fully. "  Would  the  people  who  witnessed  it  know 
what  was  in  it  P  " 

Was  she  going  to  sit  there  all  day,  I  wondered, 
asking  such  childish  questions  as  this,  with  the 
will  in  her  hand  and  the  breakfast  cooling  on  the 
table  ?  I  answered  her  rather  curtly.  No,  they 
need  know  nothing  about  it.  Why  should  they  P 
And  what  did  she  intend  to  do  P 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten ;    and  she  began  to  pour  out  the  tea. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  her.  She 
ought  to  have  been  so  thankful  and  so  relieved, 
if  she  felt,  as  I  felt  myself,  and  as  I  supposed  she 
did,  confident  that  Stephen  Merritt  had  kept  his 
word  to  her,  and  left  her  his  heiress.  But  she 
showed  no  gratitude  and  no  relief.  Besides,  what 
other  woman  in  the  world  would  have  been  satis- 
fied to  sit  down  to  her  breakfast,  with  the  solution 
of  any  doubts  that  might  be  harassing  her  lying 
under  her  hand  unopened  P 

She  sat  down  to  her  breakfast,  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  she  did  not  eat  any.  Her  face, 
nlways  pale,  was  paler  now  than  when  she  came 
in,  and  her  eyes  when  she  turned  them  on  me, 


alter  looking  a  long,  long  time  out  into  the  garden, 
(as  if  there  was  anything  or  anybody  to  help  her 
out  there,  ix)or  thing !)  had  a  very  troubled  look 
in  them. 

**  Do  you  know  what  I  wish  P  she  said.  *'  I 
wish  you  had  never  found  it.  I  have  a  feeling 
about  it  I  cannot  explain.  .  I  would  rather  never 
have  seen  it." 

She  pushed  it  pettishly  from  her  as  she  spoke, 
as  if  the  very  sight  of  it  was,  in  truth,  distasteful 
to  her. 

"  If  you  were  to  say  as  much  to  anybody*  else, 
Phillis,  knowing  as  much  of  your  circumstances 
as  I  do,  what  do  you  suppose  they  would  think  of 
you  P  "    I  demanded  gravely. 

"They  would  think  I  was  out  of  my  mind. 
That  is  what  you  mean,  I  suppose.  I  can't  help 
it,  if  you  think  the  same.  Nothing  anybody 
thinks  can  alter  facts,  and  what  I  said  just  now 
ia  the  fact." 

"  Then  give  me  a  reason  for  it,"  I  urged.  "  I 
ask  no  more  of  you  than  that.  What  are  you 
afraid  of  in  the  will  P  Did  your  father  ever  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  he  had  made  any  conditions 
that  would  be  irksome  to  you  ?  that  the  money 
was  to  go  elsewhere  if  you  married,  or  anythinir 
of  that  kind  P" 

"  No,*'  she  said.  He  never  hinted  at  it,  and 
even  if  he  had,  I  am  never  likely  to  marry  now, 
and  if  I  did — if  ever  I  did — the  money  might  go  ! 
We  should  never  mind  that — oh !  yes,  the  money 
might  go  I " 

Such  a  strange,  sudden  gladness  as  there  was 
in  her  voice !  Just  as  she  nad  answered  for  him 
long  ago,  when  they  were  both  young  together, 
so  she  answered  for  him  now,  with  the  years  and 
the  seas  between  them,  for  all  she  knew  or  could 
be  certain  of,  with  that  flood,  which  is  the  darkest 
of  all,  dividing  them.  WeU,  God  bless  her !  If 
I  could  not  share  in  her  confidence  in  the  man 
who  had  gone  away  and  left  her-— left  her  all  these 
years,  without  a  word  or  a  sign  to  tell  her  whetherhe 
was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  still  remem- 
bered her— if  I  could  not,  I  say,  share  in  her  con- 
tidence»  at  least  I  had  no  wish  to  shake  it.  Not 
that  I  could  if  I  had  tried.    Not  that  I  could. 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,"  I  began.  "  If  yon  would 
not  mmd  about  it,  what  should  you  mind  about  p  " 
Your  position  cannot  be  worse  than  it  is  " 

**  Suppose  he  has  left  everything  he  had  to 
somebody  else,  to  somebody  who  was  nothing  in 
the  world  to  himp"  she  interrupted.  "What 
thenP'' 

"  You  may  sit  there  for  the  next  six  weeks,"  I 
retorted  angrily,  ''and  suppose  a  thousand  things. 
Have  you  the  smallest  foundation  in  the  world 
for  supposing  anything  of  the  kind  P  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Very  well,"  I  said.  "  You  have  not.  And 
even  if  you  had  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  don't  take 
in  the  situation.  You  don't  seem  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  no  matter  what  we  may  suppose,  no  matter 
what  it  may  or  may  not  contain,  the  will  is  there, 
and  we  shall  have  to  abide  by  it.  You  see,  Phillis, 
there  is  no  choice  left  us — left  you  I  ought  to  say. 
The  money  was  your  father's  own  money,  and, 
living  or  dying,  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  it." 

I  know  that,''  she  returned  restlessly.  "  But, 
liviuic  or  dying,  he  could  not  force  me  to  take  it 
if  1  did  not  chose.   And  if  1  have  a  fancy  to  rob 
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myself,  who  is  to  prevent  me  ?  Who  in  there," 
she  added  suddenly,  "  besides  you  and  me,  who 
would  have  to  see  it  P    Mr.  Needham  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Needham,  certainly,  in  the  beginning. 
Nobody  else  that  I  know  of  until  it  was  proved, 
and,  afterwards,  just  anybody  who  thought  it 
worth  a  visit  to  Somerset  House  and  the  sum 
of  one  shilling  to  see." 

Then  all  the  world  might  see  it,  if  they  liked  ?'* 

"  Certainly,  Phillis,  but  out  of  all  the  world  is 
there  one,  do  you  think,  who  would  take  the 
trouble  :  and  what  matter  to  you  if  any  one 
did?" 

She  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window  without 
answering  me,  and  there  she  stood,  with  her  back 
to  me,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hands.  There  was 
no  sound  to  tell  that  she  was  crying ;  but  presently 
I  saw  her  hand  steal  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress, 
and  then  out  came  her  handkerchief,  and  I  began 
to  wish  myself  anywhere  out  of  her  way* 

I  went  on  with  my  breakfast  pretending  to  take 
no  notice,  and  by-and-by  she  said  softly,  with  her 
face  still  averted,  **  Mr.  Francis,  when  mother  was 
dying,  did  she  tell  you  anything  about  herself  and 
father — and  me  ?  " 

"  Only  a  very  little,  nothing  to  speak  of,"  I  said, 
and  then  it  was  as  if  the  words  were  put  into  my 
mouth,  and  I  could  not  help  uttering  them,  and 
putting  an  end  at  once  and  for  ever  to  that  mystery 
oetween  us,  which  was  destroyiug  her  contidence 
in  me  and  my  usefulness  to  her,  and  I  told  her 
that  what  her  mother  had  not  told  me  her  mother's 
husband  had,  and  that  I  had  known  it  all  this 
time  and  only  loved  her  and  pitied  her  the  more 
for  it. 

Well,  she  cried  very  bitterly  at  first,  as  was  only 
natural.  She  was  proud,  she  said,  she  did  not 
think  any  one  knew  what  a  proud  girl  she  had 
been,  and  she  thought  she  had  got  her  death-blow 
when  she  first  came  to  know  it — then  and  for  a  long 
time  after.  Not  for  all  the  wide  world  would  she 
have  had  George  Lawrence  as  wise  as  herself — not 
for  all  the  wide  world  would  she  have  added  to  her 
mother's  burden  of  sorrow  the  burden  of  infamy  I 
It  was  all  over  now,  and  she  could  bear  to  look 
back  to  it  and  think  of  it  and  be  thankful  she  had 
done  what  she  did ;  but  at  the  time  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  her  to  die  than  to  do  it !  What  she 
had  renounced  tben  for  her  mother's  good  name 
and  her  own  good  name  was  the  life  of  nerlife,  all 
her  present  happiness,  all  her  hope  of  happiness 
to  come.  If  she  were  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old,  it  would  never  be  in  her  power  to  make  a 
second  sacrifice  comparable  to  the  first,  and  yet 
even  that  she  did  not  regret  having  made.  Did  I 
quite  understand  her?  Did  I  quite  understand 
tnat  during  all  these  years  the  one  assurance 
which  had  consoled  her  for  all  she  had  lost,  was 
the  assurance  that  her  mother  would  live  and  die, 
as  she  had  lived  and  died,  in  an  unchallenged 
position ;  the  one  hope  that  had  brightened  her 
norizon  was  the  hope  that  the  lover  of  her  youth 
might  yet,  one  day  in  the  dim  future,  be  able  to  claim 
for  his  bride  a  woman,  at  whom,  whatever  the 
hardships  of  her  life,  the  finger  of  scorn  had  never 
been  pointed. 

•*  What  more  natural,  my  dear,  what  more 
natural  ?  " 

She  came  up  to  me  then,  I  remember,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  the  will,  as  if  to  emphasize  still  more 
what  she  was  abopt  to  say. 


"  Bear  that  in  your  mind,"  she  said.  **  All  that 
I  went  through,  and  why  I  went  through  it ;  and 
then  think  of  him—oi  the  man  who  wrote  this— 
of  what  he  was  in  his  bad  moods,  and  how  very, 
very  often  he  was  in  them,  for  that  last  dreadful 
year  or  two,  never  for  many  hours  together  out  of 
them !  Think  how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  keep 
his  word,  and  to  leave  me  everything ;  and  yet, 
if  he  had  it  in  his  heart  to  do  it— and  be  m€iy 
have  had  when  the  evil  spirit  was  on  him — how 
easy  for  him,  at  the  same  time,  so  to  leave  it  me 
that  in  the  leaving  he  should  crush  tho  life  out  of  me 
with  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  I  would  have  died 
to  keep  to  myself.  What  if  he  has  willed  his 
money,  not  to  Phillis  Merritt — not  to  his  daughter 
— but  to  the  woman  who  had  no  right  to  his  name 
—  the  woman  who  had  passed  as  his  child — ^whose 
mother  '* 

"  Oh,  Phillis,  Phillis,  spare  yourself !  "  I  begged 
of  her.  "  Try  and  be  calm,  and  try,  too.  to  think 
better  of  A  few  minutes  hence  you  may  be 

falling  humbly  on  your  knees  to  ask  pardon  for 
a  grievous  injustice.  I  hope  and  believe  that  you 
will.  And,  rhillis,  if  I  am  to  know  how  you  are 
left,  or  anything  else  about  it,  there  is  little  time 
to  be  lost,  for  I  must  be  on  my  way,  in  lesa  than 
an  hour." 

She  took  tho  paper  up  in  a  hesitating  way, 
and  asked  me,  a  little  irritably,  what  she  was  to 
do  about  opening  it.  I  was  no  lawyer,  but  I  had 
an  idea  that  the  seal  ought  not  to  be  broken  un- 
witnessed, and  that  the  presence  of  more  than 
one  witness  was  desirable. 

It  is  all  the  same  to  me,"  she  said  somewhat 
sullenly,  as  if  she  thought  I  was  forcing  her  into 
it.  "  We  can  have  Mattie,  if  she  will  do.  I  have 
no  secrets  from  her — none,  nor  had  mother.  But 
if  it  should  be  as  I  told  you,  I  tell  you  fairly  I 
shall  do  away  with  it,  before  any  other  living  eye 
sees  it." 

So  we  had  Mattie,  and  Phillis  herself  broke  the 
seal,  and  I  read. 

It  could  have  been  worded  more  plainly;  it 
could  not  have  been  simpler  or  more  to  the  point. 
As  Phillis  had  kept  her  faith  with  him,  staying 
with  him  and  putting  up  with  him  to  the  end,  so 
had  the  dead  man,  in  his  turn,  kept  faith  with 
her.  He  had  left  her  all  that  he  had,  unre- 
rcservedly  and  unconditionally,  and  in  the  few 
words  in  which  he  did  so,  he  had  put  away  from 
her  for  ever  the  stigma  she  so  dreaded. 

Tho  money  was  formally  bequeathed  to  his 
"  dear  and  dutiful  daughter." 

Shall  I  ever  forget  her  tears?  Shall  I  ever 
forget  the  cry  of  mmgled  pleasure  and  pain,  with 
which  she  turned  to  the  old  servant,  to  whom  was 
known  all  the  sorrowful  secret  of  her  life,  and 
flung  herself  once  again  on  the  homely,  familiar 
breast,  on  which  she  had  many  and  many  a  time 
been  sung  to  sleep. 

"  You  were  kinder  than  I,"  she  sobbed  forth 
after  a  while,  looking  up  at  me  through  eyes 
blinded  with  tears,  "kinder  and  juster.  lou 
said  I  might  yet  be  asking  pardon  on  my  knees 
for  my  hard  thoughts  of  him,  and  I  shall — I  shall ! 
Not  to-day  only,  nor  yet  to-morrow,  but  all  my 
life  long— all  my  life !  " 

•         •         •         •  • 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  Phillis,  after  a  time,  tha£ 
there  had  been  no  difficulty  about  proviog  the 
will,  and  that  Mr.  Needham  was  showing  a  very 
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friendly  interest  in  her  affairs,  and,  indeed,  in  her, 
having  taken  his  wife  and  daughter  over  to  see 
her.  There  was  a  little  uneasiness,  at  first,  both 
on  her  part  and  on  that  of  the  lawyer,  with  regard 
to  Bichard  Merritt.  They  had  had  no  word  of  him, 
and  the  chances  seemed  in  favour  of  his  never 
turning  up;  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that, 
should  he  be  living  and  should  the  advertisement 
intended  for  him  have  fallen  into  his  hands 
they  had  doomed  him,  most  innocently,  to  a  cruel 
disappointment. 

(To  he  continued.) 


MAY  MORNING. 

A TRUCE  to  dull  sorrow  and  care! 
Hhall  we,  when  all  Nature  is  gay. 
Alone  of  (rod's  creatures  refuse  to  share 
r  the  joy  of  the  glad  young  day  ? 

Above  us  the  boundless  blue 

With  never  a  cloud  is  seen ; 
And,  sprinkled  with  fiow'rets  of  many  a  hae^ 

Beneath  us  Earth's  daintiest  green. 

'Tis  merry  in  meadow  and  lane ! 

The  hawthorn  with  blossom  is  gay, 
And  the  throstle  is  singing  its  sweetest  strain 

To  welcome  the  smiling  May. 

The  cuckoo's  monotonous  note 

Breaks  now  and  again  on  the  ear. 
While  we  watch  the  fair  lilies  that  lazily  floaty 

Silver- white,  on  the  motionless  mere. 

In  the  daisy-sprent  meadows  at  play 

The  lambs  appear  never  to  tire : 
Aye  scattering  song  on  his  sun-litten  way. 

The  skylark  mounts  higher  and  higher. 

Over  hollow  and  holt  in  their  glee 

The  circling  swallows  career ; 
From  their  shadowy  bower  under  wide-spreading 
tree 

Frail  lady-ferns  daintily  peer. 

Soft  sanlight  floods  hillside  and  vale, 
And  sparkles  on  homestead  and  tower: 

All  Life  IS  rejoicing  to  know  and  to  hail 
The  Maytime's  mystical  power. 

Even  those  sentinels  grim, 

The  yews,  seem  to  smile  as  they  keep 
Their  watch  by  the  cells,  so  narrow  and  dim, 

Wherein  Hope's  prisoners  sleep. 

A  truce  to  dull  sorrow  and  care ! 

Now  Nature  is  blithesome  and  gay. 
Out  hearts  leap  within  us,  delighting  to  share 

I'  the  joy  of  the  jocund  May. 

And — like  the  Disciples  Three, 

On  the  glistering  mountain-side. 
To  whom  it  was  given  the  Christ  to  see 

Transfigured  and  glorified — 

'Mid  blossom  and  verdure  and  light, 
Discerning  God's  Presence  anear. 
We  cry,  as  we  gaze  on  the  marvellous  sight, 
It  is  good  for  ns  to  be  here  ! " 

John  F.  Rolpu, 


THE  STORY  OF  A  BOOK 

Bt  EMMA  HAESIIALL. 

I SHOULD  like  to  tell  my  story,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  great  multitude  of  com- 
panions which  pour  into  the  world  evei7  year, 
little  ones  like  me  are  forgotten. 

Every  one  knows  what  the  outside  of  a  book  is 
— red,  yellow,  green,  or  purple  in  colour,  lettered 
in  silver,  lettered  in  red,  oblong  and  square,  fat 
and  thin.  Every  book  has  some  shade  of  differ- 
ence, which  may  distinguish  it.  It  is  true  we 
come  in  tribes — by  hundreds  after  one  pattern — 
and  lately  the  most  popular  cover  or  dress  a  book 
can  wear  is  paper  lettered  with  black,  and  the 
letters  stretch  across  the  cover,  and  are  not  at  the 
back  of  the  volume,  as  used  to  be  the  case. 

Where  do  we  all  come  from  ?  Whither  are  we 
going?  are  questions  which  I  think  I  may  ask, 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  thought  vain. 

I  know  where  I  came  from — that  is,  the  heart 
and  core  of  me ;  and  I  wish,  as  I  said  before,  to 
relate  my  history.  I  must  go  back  some  way  to 
get  to  the  beginning  of  things,  and  that  begin- 
ning takes  me  to  a  dull,  dreary  lodgin^^  in  a  dull 
dreary  back  street  in  London.  I  was  horn  there. 
When  the  baby  was  asleep  in  the  cradle,  when  the 
husband  was  away  at  his  work  in  the  Post  Office, 
when — notice  this — the  last  stocking  was  mended, 
— mv  author  would  get  out  an  old  case,  open 
sundry  sheets  of  lined  paper  and,  with  a  smile  on 
her  lips,  dip  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  let  me 
grow  under  her  hand. 

She  was  very  happy  when  she  was  making  me 
the  vehicle  of  her  thoughts,  pure  bright  thoughts 
they  were,  and  whatever  merit  I  possess  came 
from  her,  who  told  out  her  thoughts  on  the  lined 
paper,  and  made  me. 

She  kept  this  work  of  hers  a  secret.  Sometimes 
I  heard  her  telling  her  baby  that  mother  was 
writing  a  storv,  that  perhaps,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished, it  would  make  her  fortune— and  then — and 
then,  oh !  the  jovs  that  would  come — the  country 
home  instead  of  furnished  rooms,  the  fiowers  and 
the  brightness,    like  my  old,  old  home,  baby ! " 

And  little  by  little  I  grew,  and  the  old  case 
was  full,  and  at  last  I  was  finished.  Rather, 
this  first  part  of  my  life — my  best  part — was  over. 
Then  came  many  a  journey  for  me.  As  I  was 
born  in  London,  from  whence  books  are  all  sent 
out  into  the  world,  I  was  not  committed  to  the 
post,  but  niy  dear  author  would  tie  roe  up  neatly, 
and  tuck  me  under  her  arm  and  set  forth  with 
me. 

She  would  wait  patiently  to  see  some  great  pundit 
who  was  to  pronounce  ou  my  merits.  She  was 
so  anxious  about  my  fate  that  I  could  feel  her 
heart  beating,  as  she  waited  with  me,  and  even 
when  she  received  me  back  a  tear  dropped  upon 
me,  and  I  often  heard  her  say — 

1  must  give  you  up,  my  poor  little  book ;  you 
have  no  chance  amongst  thousands,  of  course  not. 
I  was  so  Eilly  to  think  so.  I  will  not  try  any 
more." 

But  she  did  try  again,  and  I  was  received.  I 
had  been  received  before,  but  now  I  was  unrolled 
and  read 

When  my  dear  author  came  back  to  hear  my 
doom,  the  mar  who  had  read  me  laid  his  hano 
upon  me  ;^nd  said: 
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**  This  is  a  nice  story ;  it  is  not  a  novel,  and  yet  it 
is  full  of  interest.  I  will  undertake  to  pnblisn  it." 

"  Will  you  pay  me  for  it  ? she  asked. 

**  Well,  no  I  will  briug  it  out,  and  if  you  deposit 
thirty  pounds,  I  will  share  the  profits  if  it  suc- 
ceeds.** 

.  "  I  cannot,  cannot  pay  you  any  money,"  was  the 
answer  in  a  low  tone,  **  for  I  have  none.  I  want 
money  from  you.** 

The  ]iublisher  stroked  his  beard ;  he  had  a  long 
beard,  for  it  tickled  nie  as  he  bent  over  me. 

*'  My  dear  yuung  lady,  that  is  always  the  cry  of 
younj?  authors  ;  but  the  harvest  is  not  reaped 
directly  the  seed  is  sown,  you  must  be  patient.'* 

*'  Give  my  story  back  to  me,**  my  author  said  in 
a  trembling  voice.  **  I  cannot  let  you  have  it  for 
nothing."  1  was  being  rolled  up,  and  a  thick 
elastic  band  clicked  over  me,  wlien  another  voice 
Was  heard — 

**  Mr.  Best,  lot  me  speak  with  you  a  moment." 
Then  I  was  laid  down  on  the  table,  and  I  could 
hear  the  sighs  of  my  dear  author  as  she  sat  near 
me. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  gentleman  with  the 
beard  came  back,  and  a  younger  gentleman  with 
him. 

•  '*  We  think,  madam,  we  will  undertake  to  pub- 
lish this  book,  and— pay  you  ten  pounds  on  the 
day  of  issue.  Tne  truth  is  my  partner  thinks 
highly  of  it;  foririve  me,  more  hiirhly  than  1  do, 
and  by  his  desire  I  make  you  this  offer.'* 

So  I  was  left  on  the  table,  then  thrown  into  a 
deep  drawer,  from  whence  I  was  taken  oue  morn- 
ing and  torn  asunder. 

A  small  part  of  me  was  sent  off  to  the  printers, 
being  first  marked  by  the  hand  of  some  oue  who 
read  me. 

Very  soon  after  my  arrival  at  the  printer's  office 
my  fair  pages  were  nmeared  with  black  fingers, 
and  I  was  set  up  before  a  man  with  a  pair  of 
keen  eyes,  and  1  heard  him  mutter  : 

Plain  writiuif  for  once,  that's  a  mercy~a 
woman's  too.*'    Then  anoth  r  voice  called  out  ; 

"You  are  luck}"-,  I  have  been  puzzling  over 
this  Bentence  for  an  hour,  can't  make  head  nor 
tail  of  it ;  *'  while  another  grumbled  : 

"  These  proofs  are  so  scrawled  over,  I'll  just 
send  them  back  to  Mr.  Best.  1  ain*t  going  to  spend 
my  life  over  'em.*' 

From  first  to  last.  1  hoard  no  grumbling  about 
myself.  All  went  smoot'iil  s ,  and  my  dear  author 
would  smile  and  even  smg  over  me  as  the  proofs 
of  my  progress  came  by  the  post  to  her  twice  a- 
week. 

The  great  day  come  at  last.  After  I  had  been 
punched  anrl  tiattened  and  stitched,  I  was  enclosed 
in  a  modest  grey  binding  with  silver  letters,  and 
was — published ! 

Ah  me !  with  what  crowds  of  other  books  did 
I  make  my  debiU  into  the  wholesale  publisher's 
warehouse,  where  we  were  all  ranged  on  shelves 
waiting  for  orders. 

Some  were  sent  for  review,  some  to  the  trade ; 
one,  with  ten  pounds,  to  my  dear  author. 

Who  of  all  the  careless  people  that  glanced  at 
me  guessed  the  labour  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  me  in  my  creation,  and  the  ioy  which  I  gave  when 
I  lay  complete  on  the  breaktast-table  one  dark 
December  morning  ?  How  proud  was  the  young 
husband  !  How  he  took  me  up,  and  admired  my 
shape  and  my  binding,  my  silver  letters  and  my 


title !   By-the-by,  I  have  never  told  yon  my  name. 

It  was  Bright  Days, 

This  is  a  bright  day  to  me,  darlinf;^^"  said  the 
husband,  hugging  me  and  the  baby  and  my  author 
in  one  fervent  embrace. 

Then  the  ten  pounds  was  examined — ^the  crossed 
check. 

**  Payable  to  you,"  she  said ;  "  so  you  must  take 
the  money.  I  am  only  a  woman,  so  I  can't  take 
my  wage.    So  nice  that  it  is  yours !  ** 

How  happy  they  were  1  how  full  of  bright  plans 
and  schemes !  That  ten  pounds  was  an  El  Do- 
rado— that  check,  signed  by  Messrs.  Best  and 
Crowe,  like  a  banner  of  victory. 

And  now  I  must  go  to  less  pleasant  subjecta. 
I  was  not  a  success  commercially — hardly  a 
failure,  but  not  a  success. 

Thousands  passed  me  in  the  race.  Books  f nil  of 
dark  deeds — cheating,  murder,  and  the  like — 
sold.  Books  full  of  affected  llights  of  sesthetic 
culture  and  lofty  agnostic  teaching  sold ;  but  I 
was  passed  by. 

I  must  speak  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  for  a 
certain  freemasonry  is  established  amongst  us  as  a 
tribe,  and  we  know  pretty  well  by  results  what 
has  happened. 

Brhjht  Day 8 J  the  appearance  of  which  caused 
suchpleasureinthatdi.il  little  London  lodijing, 
was  lent  to  admiring  friends  and  read  ;  it  was  lent 
to  others,  and  dismissed  with  faint  praise. 

A  great  critic  in  literature  called  it,  gooJy, 
another  dull ;  a  third  laughed  over  it  with  his 
clever  wife,  and  wrote  what  he  thought  a  stincring 
piece  of  satire — only  a  few  lines.  Bright  Jjays 
was  not  worth  more  I 

"Will  you  take  another  story P"  my  author 
asked  of  Mr.  Best 

**  Well,  I  am  afraid " — and  the  beard  was 
stroked  thoughtfully  —  "I  am  afraid  —  not  at 
our  risk ;  we  must  wait.  Autumn  sales  may 
ailect  Br'ujht  Bays,  But,  to  tell  yon  the  honest 
truth,  there  is  not  a  spice  of  wickedness  in  the 
tale  to  ensure  its  success  with  novel  readers,  no 
very  startling  interest,  no  tragic  incident — pray 
forgive  my  candour — and  then,  for  the  stricter 
folk,  there  is  not  enoTigh  said  of  religion.  Though 
some  call  you  *  goody,*  others  think  you  worldly. 
Your  heroine  goes  to  a  dance,  and  once  even  to  the 
theatre;  and,  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  that  is 
enough  to  check  the  circulation  in  some  homes." 

*'  So  you  think  1  had  better  never  wrue  another 
book  ?  "  my  author  said,  in  that  sweet,  low  v<»ice 
of  hers,  where  well  knew  was  the  sound  of 
rejiressed  tears. 

"  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that  Your  story  is 
true  to  life— a  little  too  true  ;  it  is  well  written, 
there  are  beautiful  passages  in  it;  but,  to  sum  up 
in  a  few  word.'*,  Bright  Bayeia  not  a  success.'* 

Well,  there  are  different  notions  as  to  suc^jess 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  did  not  altogether  fail 
wheu  a  letter,  like  the  one  which  I  heard  my 
author's  husband  read  to  her,  was  written  about 
me. 

It  came  the  very  next  day  after  the  interview 
with  Mesbrs.  Best  and  Crowe;  it  was  addressed  to 
their  care,  and  duly  forwarded.  My  dear  author 
tried  to  read  it,  but  the  buby  snatched  at  itk  and 
tried  to  thrust  the  crumpled  page  into  her  mouth, 
and  the  youug  mother  iianded  it  to  her  husband, 
saying,  "  Do  read  it  for  me ;  I  cannot  imagine  who 
wrote  it" 
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•*  It  is  about  Bright  Days"  her  husband  said ; 
and  I,  lying  on  the  writing-table,  heard  my  name, 
and  was  all  attention. 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Woodchester  Manor,  May  18. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

*'  Will  you  forgive  me  for  addressing  you  IP 
I  am  a  stranger  to  yon,  or  rather  I  tvae  a  stranger 
a  week  ago.  Kow  I  feel  as  if  I  had  found  a  friend 
in  you,  and  I  must  needs  tell  you  so.  I  am  a 
prisoner  to  a  sofa ;  all  manly  exercises  in  which 
others  of  my  age  delight  are  denied  to  me.  I  have 
found  my  condition  a  sore  trial  of  patience,  and  I 
know  I  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the  patience 
of  others.  A  few  days  ago  a  box  of  books  came 
from  Mudie's.  My  servant  unpacked  the  volumes 
as  usual,  and  at  my  request  read  me  the  titles. 

"  At  last  he  came  to  *  Bright  Days,  One  Volume. 
By  Cara  Camebon.   Best  and  Crowe.' 

"  The  very  title  seemed  a  little  inappropriate  to 
me.  I  tossed  the  book  aside,  and,  for  a  day  or  two, 
greedily  devoured  the  novels  in  three  volumes, 
which  took  precedence  of  your  story,  dear  Madam. 
But  at  last  sick  with  the  repetition  of  the  same 
incidents,  tragedies,  ilirtations,  and  even  .worse, 
I  took  up  Bright  Bayn.  I  read  it  once,  and 
read  it  again,  more  carefully.  The  prison  doors 
seemed  to  open  by  its  power,  a  new  life  was 
kindled  in  me  by  your  words.  Words  of  encour- 
agement to  endure,  of  spirit  to  take  up  the  work 
God  has  given,  not  to  flinch  from  service,  even 
service  like  mine,  poor  and  faint,  the  power  of  en- 
durance, not  gloomily  not  grudgingly  given,  but 
liffhtly  and  cheerfully.  Your  heroine  lives  for  me. 
I  hear  her  voice  and  see  her  smile.  Bright  Days 
indeed  she  makes  for  those  about  her,  and  in 
making  them  she  makes  her  own.  Beautiful  is 
the  influence  she  exercises  over  the  most  un- 
promising husband-— the  sunshine  of  the  little 
nome,  where  she  faithfully  fulfils  her  mission ! 

**  Dear  Madam,  go  on  and  prosper  in  your  work. 
Doubtless  you  have  reached  many  hearts,  besides 
mine,  though  others  may  not  have  been  so  bold 
as  I,  in  daring  to  tell  yon  what  yon  have  done. 
May  God  reward  you  a  hundredfold  for  Bright 
Daijs  which  has  pierced  the  clouds  and  gloom  of 
a  self-seeking,  self-engrossed  life,  and  has  made 
me  ever,  your  faithful  grateful  friend. 

**  AkTUUE  PlERPOlNT. 

**  P.S. — May  I  hope  for  one  word  in  reply,  to 
show  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  and  to  tell  me 
that  you  are  writing  another  book." 

**  After  all  then  BrigJU  Days  was  a  success,*'  the 
husband  said,  as  he  returned  the  letter.  "  My 
darling,  you  should  laugh  and  be  glad,  not  let 
tears  fall  on  the  poor  baby ;  give  her  to  me." 

•*  Oh !  they  are  happy  tears,  and  to  think  after 
all,  that  my  poor  little  book  has  not  altogether 
failed.  I  *really  think  I  will  beerin  again  this 
evening  when  aU  is  quiet,  and  I  will  write  to  my 
unknown  friend  and  tell  him  the  title  of  my  new 
story  shall  be— iTope  Fulfilled" 

I  think,  in  conclusion,  I  may  venture  to  sa^  that 
I,  the  book — who  has  here  related  its  own  history, 
was  not,  nay,  is  not,  a  failure,  but  rather  that 
**  Hope  will  be  fulfilled  "  and  that  Cara  Cameron 
will  be  known  before  long  as  the  successful  aulhur 
of  Bright  Dayn, 
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A SHORT  time  ago  considerable  discussion  arose 
in  the  public  press  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
muneration of  medical  men,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  a  paragraph  in  a  well-known  society 
journal  to  the  efitect  that  Sir  Andrew  Clark,M.D.,the 
physician  who  is  known  to  fame  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
medical  attendant,  had  asked  for  and  actually 
obtained  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  a 
single  professional  visit  to  a  patient  resident  in 
Glasgow.   That  this  sum  is  a  large  amount  to  pay 
for  a  single  visit  from  one's  doctor  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  when  we  consider  the  reputation  and 
social  standing  of  the  physician  in  question,  as 
well  as  the  distance  to  be  traversed  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  time  and  money  in  London,  the 
demand  appears  to  be  by  no  means  exorbitant  nor 
without  precedent.   The  fees  paid  to  ])rofe8sional 
men  for  services  rendered,  botn  medical  and  legal, 
have  often  been  very  large  in  amount.  Some  years 
ago,  at  a  time  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  public,  the  eminent  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine, 
whose  interesting  Reminiscences  have  been  recently 
published,  received  the  largest  fee  upon  record, 
namely,  a  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  and  all 
expenses  paid,  to  defend  the  late  Gwikwar  of 
Baroda  on  his  trial  for  murder.   But  in  order  to 
earn  that  fee  the  lawyer  had  to  proceed  to  India, 
and  remain  there  several  weeks.   There  are  also 
upon  record  many  other  examples  of  the  enormous 
fees  sometimes  paid  to  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
for  forensic  aid.  How  Sir  AsUey  Cooper  managed 
for  so  many  years  to  pull  in  such  au  income  as 
twenty  thousand  per  annum  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  probably  more  than  the  one 
patient  recorded  were  in  the  habit  of  wrapping 
thousand  pound  notes  in  paper  and  throwing  tnem 
at  the  bluff  surgeon.   Dr.  Radcliffe,  the  founder 
of  the  RadclifTe  Library,  Oxford,  and  in  many 
other  ways  the  generous  benefactor  of  that 
academic  city,  according  to  tradition,  was  once 
paid  five  hundred  guineas  for  cnrine  a  noble  earl 
of  what  in  a  humbler  individual  would  be  described 
as  the  stomach-ache.     He  also  received  one 
thousand  guineas  for  attending  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  through  that  troublesome  period  of  his 
infantile  existence  known  as  "teething  time." 
Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Hahnemann, 
the  originator  of  the  homoeopathic  system  of 
medicine,  made  a  rule  of  asking  and  (following  the 
advice  of  a  popular  advertisement)  seeing  that  he 
got  it  from  wealthy  patients,  a  fee  of  one  thousand 
francs.    Prom  the  earliest  times  the  imperial 
family  of  the  Czars  has  been  lavish  in  its  distribu- 
tion of  favours  and  gratuities  to  medical  men.  The 
magnificent  fee  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
as  well  as  a  pension  of  five  hundred  a  year  for 
life,  which  was  paid  to  a  cerlain  English  physician 
named  Dimsdafe,  for  proceeding  to  Russia  that  he 
might  inoculate  the  Empress  Catherine,  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example.  Another  illustration  of  the 
liberality  of  Russian  princes  is  given  in  the  curious 
contract  entered  into  and  signed  by  both  parties, 
on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hermann  Boerhaave 
as  body  physician  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in 
1741.    The  contract  was  of  so  singular  a  nature 
that  it  is  worth  reproducing  here.    It  is  headed  as 
follows : — "  Conditions   upon  which   the  Sieur 
Hermann  Boerhaaveis  en»,'aged  as  Court  Physician 
of  her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,"  and 
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contains  these  stipulations "  1.  The  said  Sieur 
Hermann  Boerhaave  shall  have  an  annual  pension 
of  20,000  roubles,  to  commence  on  the  day  of 
his  departure.  2.  A  house  in  which  he  shall  be 
comfortably  lodged,  together  with  wood  for  tiring. 
8.  A  carriage  day  and  night  at  his  orders,  and 
permission  to  attend  patients  when  his  presence 
may  not  be  required  at  Court.  4.  A  table  mid- 
day and  evening  at  the  Court  if  he  thinks  proper 
to  make  use  of  it.  5.  On  his  departure  from 
Holland  he  shall  receive  6,000  roubles.  6.  These 
articles  to  remain  in  force  for  four  years,  after 
which  each  contracting  party  may  be  at  liberty  to 
retire.  7.  Sieur  Boerhaave  to  leave  for  Petersburg  a 
month  after  these  articles  have  been  submitted  to 
him."  After  holding  this  lucrative  appointment 
for  six  years.  Dr.  Boerhaave  was  appointed  in 
addition  archiater  and  chief  of  the  medical 
chancery,  with  a  salary  of  7,000  roubles.  He  died 
at  Moscow  in  1753. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  grounds 
members  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion have  for  complaining  of  the  smallness  of  the 
fees  paid  them,  those  who  have  climbed  to  the  apes 
of  the  profession  are  certainly  well  remunerated. 
Few,  if  any,  lawyers  have  ever  made  for  so  many 
years  running  the  professional  income  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper ;  and  in  no  calling  have  unsuccess- 
ful services  occasionally  been  so  well  rewarded. 
Thus  some  time  ago  a  lady  put  herself  under  a 
well-known  surgeon  to  be  bled,  and  the  operator 
used  his  lancet  so  clumsily  that  instead  of  a  vein 
he  opened  an  artery.  On  the  lady  dying  a  short 
while  afterwards,  and  her  will  being  read,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  bequeathed  the  surgeon  an 
annuity  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  conditional  on 
his  never  again  bleeding  any  one.  So  also  a 
Polish  Princess,  who  lost  her  life  through  a  similar 
mishap,  added  the  following  kindly  codicil  to  her 
will :  Convinced  of  the  injury  that  my  unfor- 
tunate accident  will  occasion  to  the  unhappy 
surgeon  who  is  the  cause  of  my  death,  I  bequeath 
to  him  a  life  annuity  of  two  hundred  ducats, 
secured  by  my  estate,  and  forgive  his  mistake 
from  my  heart.  I  wish  this  may  indemnify  him 
for  the  discredit  which  my  sorrowful  catastrophe 
will  bring  upon  him."  At  the  present  day  the 
usual  fees  demanded  by  a  physician  practising  in 
the  West-end  of  London  and  of  the  iirst  rank, 
though  not  a  specialist — for  these  latter  are  always 
allowed  to  make  their  own  charges — would  be  two 
guineas  if  the  patient  be  seen  at  the  physician's 
residence,  and  five  guineas  if  at  his  own  home. 
Of  course  these  are  physicians,  and  very  capable 
ones  too,  who  will  attend  people  for  less,  but  many 
physicians  also  would  require  more.  The  sums 
stated,  however,  represent  a  fair  average  of  the 
fees  tendered  to  a  London  physician.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  traditional  physician's  honorarium 
was  two  guineas  for  attendance  at  a  patient's 
residence,  and  one  guinea  if  he  visited  the  physician 
at  his  own  home.  But  with  the  gradual  increase 
of  prices  all  round,  and  the  generally  enhanced 
expense  of  living,  few  physicians  will  now  be 
found  to  accept  so  small  a  fee  from  any  but  the 
very  poorest  of  persons,  and  those  they  will  as 
often  as  not  attend  gratuitously.  A  second  visit 
is  sometimes  included,  however,  in  the  primary 
charge. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  find 
that  physicians  in  New  York  do  not  customarily 


exact  such  heavy  fees  in  New  York  as  are  demand- 
ed in  London,  and  it  is  the  general  rule  also  with 
the  fashionable  New  York  physician  to  a^k  as 
much  for  a  "  home  "  consultation  as  he  does  for  a 
visit  paid  to  a  patient  at  his  own  house.  A 
physician  of  good  standing  expects  and  charges 
ten  dollars  a  visit,  but  in  cases  where  he  knows 
the  patient  to  be  possessed  of  ample  means  he 
frequently  charges  a  great  deal  more.  A  fee  of 
five  dollars  is  charged  for  a  visit  to  servants.  A 
physician  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  make 
nis  mark  in  any  particular  walk  of  his  profession 
is  at  liberty,  as  in  this  country,  to  charge  double 
or  indeed  any  amount  he  may  choose  to  fix.  The 
following  illustration  of  the  margins  specialists, 
both  in  this  country  and  America,  allow  themselves 
may  be  given  in  conclusion.  The  writer  of  the 
present  paper  had  a  short  time  since  to  accompany 
a  patient  professionally  to  the  house  of  an  eminent 
and  titled  London  surgeon.  Before  introducing 
his  patient  he  made  reference  to  the  baronet's 
well-known  fee,  with  a  view  to  some  redaction. 
"Anything  the  man  can  afford,  doctor  ;  you  know 
it  doesn't  matter  to  me,"  was  the  generous  reply 
given.  And  in  reference  to  the  charges  of  another 
well-known  specialist  who  practises  in  New  York, 
it  is  customary  to  say :  **  Go  to  Dr.  — .  Ho  will 
either  charge  nothing  or  else  five  thousand  dollars 
for  caring  you." 

J.G. 


TATTOOING  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

AN  illustrated  edition  of  man  is  probably  not  so 
rare  a  work  among  us  as  people  generally 
imagine,  while  in  several  countries,  as  every  one 
knows,  it  is  very  common.  At  home,  however, 
a  man  is  very  seldom  seen  fully  illustrated,  because 
circumstances  and  prejudices  are  very  properly 
against  it.  But  now  and  then  a  case  occurs 
wnich  shows  most  unmistakably  that  "poor  hn* 
manity "  is  not  content  with  the  binaing  and 
ornamentation  which  nature  has  provided,  and 
that  often  embellishments  are  considered  highly 
desirable.  Such  a  circumstance  was  recorded  a 
little  while  ago  in  the  newspapers,  a  tramp  having 
been  apprehended,  who,  when  he  was  searched,  was 
found  to  be  decorated  on  his  skin  from  his 
shoulders  to  his  feet  in  the  highest  style  of  tattoo. 
Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  national  emblems,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  signs  and  expressions  of  love 
and  of  loyalty,  a  Shakesperian  quotation,  and 
even  a  gravestone  inscribed  "To  the  memoir  of 
all  I  love,'*  wore  found  indelibly  imprinted  on 
him;  while  his  gallantry — or,  possibly  nis  fickle- 
ness— was  displayed  in  the  figures  of  different 
females.  The  happy  possessor  of  all  these  orna- 
ments, was  found  by  the  police  in  a  state  of 
"elevation,"  and  but  for  this  "accident,*'  the 
world  might  never  have  known  what  art  he 
carried  about  with  him,  and  by  what  vain  senti- 
ments he  had  at  different  times  been  swayed. 
Moreover,  he  must  not  only  have  taken,  but  also 
have  suffered,  infinite  pains  with  his  embellish- 
ments, for  tattooing  is  a  thing  which  the  human 
skin  rebels  against,  and  the  process  requires  not 
only  patience  while  it  is  being  done,  but  also  for 
some  days  at  least  afterwards.   Indeed,  among 
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Bavajj^e,  ^or  semi-civilized  people,  it  is  a  test  of 
physical  endurance,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on. 

That  the  cnstom  is  very  ancient,  is  shown  by 
the  [fact  that  there  is  Scriptural  reference  to  it, 
a  passage  in  Leviticus  prohibiting  it  to  the  Jews, 
who  were  told, "  ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in 
your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon 
jon."  The  ancient  Britons  not  only  painted  their 
skin,  but  also  tattooe  1  it,  and  the  practice  seems 
to  have  lingered  in  Enjfland  till  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  It  abides  with  us  still,  but  as  a  rule 
(ao  far  at  least  as  is  known)  only  among  sailors, 
who,  however,  generally  content  themselves  with 
the  device  of  an  anchor,  a  couple  of  crossed  flags, 
or  some  such  partial  illustration  of  their  brawny 
hands  or  arms.  This  they  do  by  piercing  the 
skin  with  a  needle,  and  injecting  Indian  ink  into 
the  little  punctures.  When  the  pattern  is  a  large 
one,  the  straight  lines  are  made  with  a  number 
of  needle  points  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood,  the 
curves  having  to  be  done  with  a  single  point. 
Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  illustrated  tramp 
above  referred  to,  the  most  illustrious  and  latest 
example  among  us  was  King  Tawhio,  who  came 
over  here  to  get  some  Maori  wrongs  righted. 

It  is  among  the  New  Zealanders  indeed,  that 
tattooing  has  perhaps  its  fullest  development,  as 
may  be  seen  in  our  museums.  At  one  time, 
it  was  a  common  practice  for  captains  of  ships 
when  visiting  New  Zealand  to  purchase  heaas 
and  bring  them  home,  but  missionary  enterprise, 
and  the  advances  of  civilization  generally,  have 
interfered  very  materially  with  this  questionable 
traffic,  which  not  nnfrequently  i^ave  rise  to  feuds 
among  the  natives,  whose  cupidity  was  not  proof 
against  the  **  good  thing  "  which  might  be  made 
out  of  the  head  of  a  brother-native  when  it  was 
wanted  for  export.  The  Marqnesans  also  largely 
adopt  the  practice  of  tattooing,  and  so  do  other 
natives  of  the  islands  in  the  i'acific  Ocean.  In 
treating  of  the  subject  with  more  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  people  just  named,  Dr.  Robert 
Brown,  who  has  gathered  into  popular  form  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  information  with  regard 
to  the  different  races  of  mankind  with  which  the 
earth  is  populated,  says  that^  though  the  majority 
affect  tattoo  simply  as  a  personal  ornament, 
there  are  some  grounds  for  oelieving  that  in  a 
few  cases  it  may  be  looked  npon  as  a  bad^c  of 
monrning  or  a  memento  of  a  departed  friend. 
Like  everything  else  in  Polynesia,  its  origin  is 
related  in  a  legend,  which  credits  its  invention  to 
the  gods,  and  that  it  was  first  practised  by  the 
children  of  Taaroa,  their  principal  deity.  The 
sons  of  Taaroa  and  Apouvaru  were  the  gods  of 
tattooing,  and  their  images  were  kept  in  the 
temples  of  those  who  practised  the  art  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  to  them  petitions  are  offered,  that  the 
figures  might  be  handsome,  attract  attention,  and 
otherwise  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  they 
submitted  themselves  to  the  operation.  The 
colouring  matter  was  the  charcoal  of  the  candle- 
nut  mixed  with  oil,  and  a  fish-bone  needle  was 
used,  a  thread  being  drawn  through  the  skin,  the 
black  colouring  matter  being  injected  with  instru- 
ments made  for  the  purpose.  To  show  any  signs 
of  suffering  under  the  operation  is  looked  upon 
as  disgraceful,  and  accordingly,  in  some  of  the 
islands,  while  the  operation  is  going  on,  the 
young  man  undergoing  it  will  lay  nis  head  upon 
the  lap  of  his  sister,  or  of  some  young  relation, 


while  a  number  of  female  friends  will  keep  up  a 
song,  so  as  to  drown  the  murmuring  which  the 
torture  may  draw  from  him  inadvertently,  and 
that  therefore  he  may  not  be  demeaned  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  who  are  present  as  specta* 
tors.  The  tattooing  of  the  Marquesans  ana  New 
Zealanders  is  the  most  artistic;  that  of  the  Sand- 
wich and  Pulliser  Isles  the  rudest  of  all.  The 
designs  are  often  very  intricate,  but  they  vary 
immensely.  Sometimes  figures  of  animals,  plants, 
and  natural  objects  are  tattooed.  A  cocoanut  is 
a  favourite  object  In  this  connection,  the  author 
above-named  quotes  Mr.  Ellis,  who  says  that  he 
has  often  seen  a  cocoa-nut  tree  correctly  and  dis- 
tinctly drawn,  its  root  spreading  at  the  heel,  its 
elastic  stalk  pencilled  as  it  were  along  the  tendon, 
and  its  waving  plume  gracefully  spread  out  in 
the  broad  pait  of  the  calf.  Sometimes  a  couple 
of  stems  would  be  twined  np  from  the  heel,  and 
divided  in  the  calf,  each  bearing  a  plume  of  leaves. 
The  sides  of  the  legs  are  sometimes  tattooed  from 
the  ankle  upwards,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
wearing  pantaloons  with  ornamented  seams.  The 
females  used  the  tattoo  more  sparingly  than  the 
men,  and  with  greater  taste.  It  was  always  the 
custom  of  the  natives  to  go  barefooted,  and  the 
feet,  to  an  inch  above  the  ankles  of  the  chief 
women  were  often  neatly  tattooed,  appearing  as 
if  they  wore  a  loose  sandal  or  an  elegant  open- 
worked  boot.  The  females  seldom,  if  ever,  marked 
their  faces ;  the  figures  on  their  feet  and  handa 
were  all  the  ornaments  they  exhibited.  Many 
suffered  much  from  the  pain  occasioned  by  the 
operation,  and  from  the  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion that  followed,  which  often  continued  for  a 
long  time,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal.  This, 
however,  seldom  deterred  others  from  attempting 
to  seoQTO  the  badge  of  distinction  or  em  hellish- 
ment  of  person. 

We  are  further  informed  that  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  the  tattooing  is  in  dotted  lines,  while  in 
New  Zealand  the  lines  are  continuous,  and  are 
made  in  the  most  painful  manner.  In  the  last 
named  country  the  most  complicated  patterns  are 
found  upon  chiefs  of  the  highest  order,  and  their 
peculiar  devices  form  distinctions  which,  in  soma 
cases,  take  the  place  of  the  sign  manual  of  the  in- 
divdcal  to  whom  they  belong.  Inhere  is  an  instance 
in  which  a  chief  making  a  grant  of  land  to  some 
missionaries  had  a  drawing  of  the  tattoo  of  his 
face  affixed  in  lieu  of  signature,  while  an  attesting 
witness  added  a  copy  of  the  pattern  upon  one  of 
his  cheeks.  In  Samoa  tattooing  is  still  practised 
to  some  extent,  as  it  is  considered  a  mark  of 
respectability  and  decent  birth;  but  as  a  very 
recent  writer  has  observed,  the  people  now  are 
chiefly  dressed  in  Manchester  print  and  Bradford 
cloth. 

It  is  said  that  the  ladies  of  Hawaii  tattoo  the 
tips  of  their  tongues  in  memory  of  departed  friends. 
If  this  be  so,  the  lost  ones  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  much  said  against  them  at  any  rate  for  a 
considerable  time,  for  a  tattooed  tongue  must  be 
rather  awkward  to  wag.  But  this  advantage  is 
perhaps  a  rather  ungallant  and  unfeeling  one. 
especially  if  in  Hawaii  the  proverb  De  mortuU 
nil  nisi  bonum  is  known. 

Among  other  peoples,  the  Hindoos  practise 
tattooing  to  some  extent,  women  painting  various 
figures,  chiefly  of  flowers,  on  the  arms,  chin,  and 
cheeks  of  their  daughters.   In  Burma  tooi  as  a 
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correspondent  of  tlie  Timea  has  very  recently 
pointed  out,  tattooing  the  body  from  the  waist 
to  the  knees  prevails  to  such  an  extent  among  the 
male  population  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
universal  with  them.  The  operation  there  is 
extremely  painful,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  executed 
by  instalments ;  but  some,  with  stronger  nerves, 
or  by  the  aid  of  opium,  have  it  all  done  at  one 
time.  The  absence  of  tattoo  marks  is  regarded  as 
not  very  creditiible,  and  those  without  them  are 
disposed  to  wear  their  dress  in  such  a  way  that 
the  fact  shall  not  be  too  evident.  The  women 
of  Abyssinia  also  sometimes  adorn  themselves, 
gen<^rally  on  the  upper  joint  of  the  arm. 

Occasionally  tattooing  has  been  inflicted  as  a 
punishment,  and  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this 
was  recorded  some  little  time  ago.  The  captain  of 
a  vessel,  who  had  for  his  companions  an  American 
and  a  Spaniard,  was  in  Chinese  Tartary,  following 
the  occupation  of  mining.  Among  the  community 
who  were  similarly  engaged  there  arose  a  rebellion 
— a  not  uncommon  thing.  The  captain  and  his 
two  companions  sided  with  the  malcontents,  and 
got  the  worst  of  it.  The  three  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  they  had  the  option  of  being  tattooed  for  three 
months  or  of  losing  their  heads.  They  chose  the 
former,  though  it  turned  out  that  the  torture 
inflicted  upon  them  caused  them  to  "  lose  their 
heads'*  in  another  sense.  When  the  operation 
was  completed  the  captain  found  himself  "  illus- 
trated,'* partly  in  blue  and  partly  in  red,  in  a  way 
that  would  have  made  even  the  tramp  above- 
described  envious.  He  had,  indeed,  nearly  three 
hundred  little  pictures  pricked  into  him — all  sorts 
of  animals,  leaved,  flowers,  fruits,  and  other  devices. 
No  part  of  his  body  except  his  ears  and  the  soles 
of  his  feet  was  left  without  an  illustration ;  and  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  he  made  a  capital  show 
for  Mr.  Barnum,  as  apart  from  his  extraordinary 
decorations,  he  had  a  striking  appearance,  being 
nearly  six  feet  high,  and  had  jet  black  glossy  hair ; 
while  his  knowledge  of  languages  enabled  him  to 
hold  his  owr  in  almost  any  society.  His  head 
and  chest  were  so  completely  covered  with  figures 
that  he  appeared  to  be  clothed  with  some  woven 
material  of  fantastic  make.  Even  between  his 
fingers  there  were  little  figures.  Much  as  he  must 
have  suffered  he  was  more  fortunate  ultimately 
than  his. two  companions,  both  of  whom  died  some 
time  afterwards,  previous  to  which  one — the 
Spaniard — lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes. 

0.  H. 


OUR  WORLD. 

BT  HARHIET  KENDALL. 

HOW  often  in  the  rosc-light  of  the  halcyon 
days  of  sammer 
We  have  trod  the  world  together— the  fair  world 

we  made  our  own. 
With  the  glory  of  that  dreamful  time — our  June 
of  love  around  us, 
And  the  beauty  and  the  softness  of  the  flowers 
about  us  strown. 

What  wonder  we  were  happy  when  the  present 
was  so  glowing, 
And  the  future  too— for  aught  we  knew — would 
be  as  bright  and  blue ; 


CHIMES. 

But  the  things  we  deem  the  fairest  and  the  nearest 
to  our  longings 
Seem  to  pass,  just  when  we  love  them,  and  to 
vanish  from  our  view. 

And  memory  takes  me  back  into  the  rustic-seated 
arbour 

Where  the  wild  syringa  reared  aloft  each  per- 
fume-laden spray. 
Where  the  hours  sped  by  unnoted,  save  by  tiny- 
throated  warblers 

Which,  awearied  of  their  trilling,  sought  their 
nest  at  close  of  day. 

A  dream  of  odour  floated  from  the  woodbine  as 
it  clambered. 
And  anow  and  then  a  lisping  came  from  brook- 
lets in  the  wold ; 
And  it  seemed  as  if  the  silences  were  fall  of 
angels'  singing, 
As  our  thoughts  were  strung  together  by  a 
slender  thread  of  gold. 

And  gazing  as  the  sunlight  plays  with  roses  in 
the  heavens. 
And  the  grandeur  of  the  stillness  awes  my 
spirit  as  1  stand, 
I  can  think  that  all  the  freshness  of  my  young 
life  has  not  left  me, 
For  I  hear  the  soft  word  spoken,  and  I  clasp 
the  warm  strong  hand. 

But  when  the  trembling  starlets  gem  the  reach 
of  solemn  azure. 
And  the  moonlight  gilds  the  chesnuts  near  the 
homestead  where  wo  met, 
Oh,  I  wonder  if  I  dreamt  it  when  I  thought  my 
star  had  risen, 
Or  I  wonder  if  I'm  dreaming  when  I  think  my 
star  has  set  ? 

•Tis  all  so  vague  and  shadowy  the  present  and 
the  future, 

And  the  past  looks  half  unreal  in  the  tender, 
silver  night, 

And  I  cannot  clasp  the  vision  as  it  quickly  glides 
afore  me, 

Tho*  I  stretch  my  hand  out,  yearning  for  the 
brightness  and  the  light. 

And  I  seem  once  more  to  mingle  with  the  glad- 
ness of  the  old  world, 
As  I  stand,  bewildered,  gazing  on  the  glistering 
meadow-land. 
While  the  varying  shadows  tamper  with  the 
heather  till  it  purples, 
And  I  know  the  tale  is  finished,  but  I  cannot 
understand. 

I  have  a  secret  hope  that  in  the  years  which 
stretch  to  heaven 
I  shall  rend  the  veil  which  separates  the  joyance 
from  the  pain, 
For  I  used  sometimes  to  fancy  that  our  world 
was  where  the  stars  ore, 
And  I  think  that  I  shall  know  it  when  I  meet 
it  there  again. 


IN  SHALtX>W  WATERS. 
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Part  II. — continued, 

CHAPTER  V. 
**I  TUINK  THAT  WAY  WOULD  DO." 

IT  was  growing  dusk  when  he  came  back.  She 
wan  lying  on  a  couch  with  her  eyes  closed ; 
the  uneaten  dinner  had  been  taken  away. 

The  landlady  spoke  to  him  as  he  went  in.  The 
lady  seemed  very  ill,  she  remarked,  she  would  eat  no- 
thing at  all.  Did  she  faint  sometimes  ?  She  seemed 
almost  like  that  when  they  went  in  to  take  the 
meal  away,  but  they  had  got  her  to  swallow  some 
wine.  She  seemed  almost  a  child,  and  so  delicate. 
Did  she  need  a  doctor?  Shouldn't  she  have  a 
nuiid  to  nurse  her  and  look  after  her  ?  It  was  a 
sad  pity  that  there  were  no  English  in  the  place, 
so  that  they  could  speak  to  her,  poor  thing  !  How 
did  she  come  to  be  travelling  alone  ? 

Henry  Dilworth  explained  that  her  friends  had 
b«  en  drowned  in  the  wreck ;  he  did  not  know 
about  the  maid,  she  wouldn't  be  of  much  use  if 
she  couldn't  speak  English ;  he  would  ask  the 
lady  herself  ;  and  then  he  went  in  to  Agnes,  shut- 
ting the  door  behind  him.  Would  not  ho  himself, 
he  thought,  be  kinder  and  more  efficient 
than  any  hired  nurse,  if  she  would  give  him  the 
right  ? 

She  opened  her  eyes  as  he  came  in  ;  and  he  saw 
that  there  were  tears  on  the  lashes.  One  arm 
was  thrown  back  under  her  head,  which  rested  un- 
easily upon  it. 

"  You  don't  look  comfortable,"  Henry  Dilworth 
said, "  let  me  raise  the  eushion,"  and  he  went  for- 
ward and  readjusted  it. 

"How  much  better  you  make  it!"  she  said, 
with  a  faint  smile,  as  her  head  nestled  against  it, 
and  her  eyes  rested  mournfully,  almost  reproach- 
fully, upon  him. 

**  Yet  I  am  very  clumsy,  and  not  used  to  touch- 
ing things  that  want  delicate  hands  about  them. 
Don't  you  find  that  out  ?   Don't  you  feel  it  ?  " 

"  You  always  seem  able  to  do  the  things  you 
want  to  do,"  she  answered.  **  When  you  want  to 
make  me  comfortable  and  easy  you  can." 

**  But  I  don't  always  want  ?  " 

*'  I— suppose  not." 

*'  Very  well ;  you  shall  please  yourself.    If  you 

like  my  care — if  it  seems  to  you  sufficient  *'  and 

then  ho  paused. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  in  his  desire  to  discover 
her  need,  irrespective  of  his  own  wishes,  he  was 
putting  the  thing  brutally.  He  did  not  want  to 
persuade  her  against  her  own  will,  nor  even  indi- 
rectly to  bring  his  influence  to  bear  on  her  decision  ; 
he  wanted  her  to  act  on  the  impulse  of  her  own 
feelings,  to  take  the  course  towards  which  her 
mind  instinctively  turned  in  this  time  of  need; 
but  it  was  not  necessary  to  frighten  and  repel  her 
by  his  abruptnesp. 

He  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  speak  to 
her  of  her  friends  and  their  probable  wishes,  nor 
yet  of  the  difference  in  habits  and  circumstances 
which  would  have  divided  him  from  her  in  ordi- 


nary tfmee.  These  he  knew,  or  donld  guess  at ; 
but  tho  crisis  of  her  fate  seemed  to  carry  her 
beyond  their  influence  now.  The  question  for 
settlement  at  the  moment  appeared  to  be  a  simple 
one,  and  its  answer  depended  entirely  on  her  own 
feelings ;  there  was  no  need  then  to  perplex  her 
with  extraneous  considerations  which  were  no 
longer  weighty  enough  to  carry  decision.  He 
must  try  to  understand  what  she  thought  and 
wished ;  if  she  seemed  satisfied  with  the  proposi- 
tion he  was  about  to  make,  her  best  chance  of  life 
and  happiness  would  rest  in  his  hands,  and  he 
would  make  the  most  of  it  for  her.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  shrank  from  the  idea  and  was 
horrified — as  seemed  to  him  very  possible — their 
separation  would  be  an  easy  and  simple  matter  at 
once  ;  she  would  make  no  more  protest  against  it. 

He  began  again  more  gently  : 

"  You  do  not  like  to  go  to  England  alone  P  " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  repeated ;  it  is  a  long  way. 
I  know  no  one.    1  am  not  ^ised  to  being  alone." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  with  you,  to  take  care  of 
you,  to  look  after  you,  better  a  great  deal  than  I 
have  done  so  far.  I  should  like  to  take  you  back 
to  your  friends  well  and  happy." 

She  raised  herself  eagerly  on  her  elbow  and 
looked  at  him. 

"  Then,  why  can't  you  P  Is  it  business  ? — that 
dreadful  thing  that  gentlemen  always  talk  about 
when  they  won't  do  the  things  you  want.  But 
they  can  make  it  give  way,  can't  they,  when  they 
want  to  do  the  things  themselves  ?  " 

"Is  that  it?"  he  asked  with  a  little  smile. 
*'  Perhaps  it  is.  Then  I  want  to  go  to  England 
with  you  very  much,  and  can  make  the  business 
wait.  I  should  like  you  to  be  my  first  business, 
my  best  interest — you  are  that  last  already — 
but  there  is  only  one  way,  and  you  would  not  like 
it." 

'"How?   I?   Why  not?" 
He  was  growing  more  excited  every  moment. 
He  watched  her  with  eagerness,  trying  to  take  in 
all  tho  indications  she  gave  in  her  unconscious* 
ness. 

"Thero  is  one  way — if  you  will  go  as  my 
wife." 

"  Oh ! "  She  leaned  back  on  the  couch  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  sudden  wonder. 

If  you  are  angry  and  wish  me  to  leave  you," 
he  said  gently,  "  I  will  go  away  without  another 
word." 

"No!  Wait." 

She  leaned  back,  looking  at  him  with  a  con- 
tinued wonder,  modified  by  a  growing  eagerness, 
as  of  awakened  expectation.  He  had  watched  her 
keenly,  but  he  had  perceived  no  shrinking  move- 
ment, nothing  that  signified  instinctive  reluctance 
to  this  strange  idea,  however  much  she  might 
have  been  taken  by  surprise. 

"  I  didn't  know — I  never  thought  of  that,"  she 
murmured  breathlessly. 

"  1  know  you  didn't ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
only  way." 

"  And  you  Would  take  me  to  England  ?  " 

"  I  would  take  you  wherever  you  wished." 

"Then, in  that  way  you  would  take  care  of  me 
always  ?  "  she  wetit  on,  as  if  speaking  to  herself. 

"  If  it  would  satisfy  3'ou." 

"  And  you — would  you  like  it  P  "  she  asked  with 
a  quick  flush  and  glance  at  him,  as  if  a  new  light 
dawned  upon  her. 
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He  pat  his  hand  on  hers,  clasping  it  closely. 
He  had  not  touched  her  before,  and  now  it  amazed 
her  to  feel  how  his  fingers  trembled — those  fingers 
which  had  been  steady  and  strong  to  help  her  in 
time  of  need. 

She  looked  into  his  eyes,  which  met  hers  with 
tender  assurance  of  a  love  and  kindness  bejond 
her  understanding ;  and  what  she  saw  satisfied 
her. 

I  think,*'  she  said  softly,  "  that  way  would 

do." 

So,  with  clasped  hands,  but  without  any  kiss, 
the  contract  between  them  was  sealed. 


CHAPTER  YL 


ALONB  TOOBTHEB. 


In  the  necessary  interval  which  elapsed  between 
this  sudden  betrothal  and  the  strange  marriage 
following  it,  Henry  Dilworth  did  not  act  the 
part  of  an  ideal  lover  in  romance;  he  did  not 
even  fill  the  position  so  completely  as  Jack  Longford 
had  done.  But  Agnes  liked  him  all  the  better 
for  this.  She  was  never  startled  into  a  percep- 
tion o£  the  newness  of  her  situation,  its  dinerence 
from  any  in  which  she  had  ever  been  before. 
Corapliments  were  as  absent  as  caresses  from  his 
intercourse  with  her.  Ho  gave  abundant  proofs 
of  thoughtful  care,  but  of  passionate  eagerness 
none,  it  was  true  that  he  arranged  lor  the 
marriage  to  take  place  at  the  earliest  time  pos- 
sible. •*  Jf  it  is  to  be,  the  sooner  the  better,"  was  a 
somewhat  enigmatical  remark  which  he  made  on 
the  point.  But  she  accepted  in  nerfect  faith 
every  arrangement  which  he  declarca  to  be  good, 
instinctively  feeling  that  her  interest  was  con- 
sidered in  all  he  did,  more  than  his  own.  With  her 
sensitive  nature,  shrinking  from  slight  or  in- 
difference, demanding  always  more  than  it  gave, 
she  would  havu  detected  the  first  hidden  touch  of 
selfishness  in  his  conduct.  She  was  safer  than, 
in  her  simple  confidence,  she  seemed  to  be  ;  a  false 
note  in  his  kindness,  too  much  flattery,  too  little 
consideration,  would  have  shocked  hor  at  once. 
It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  deceive  her  with 
an  apparent  generosity;  her  own  selfishness, 
sweetly  hidden  as  it  was  from  herself  and  all  the 
world  under  her  gentleness  and  timidity,  was  the 
touchstone  with  which  she  tested  others,  and  by 
which  she  knew  Henry  Dilworth  to  be  altogether 
good  and  true. 

He  asked  her  for  no  assurance  of  love ;  perhaps 
he  hardly  conceived  that  she  could  give  to  him  a 
stronger  feeling  than  that  of  clinging  confidence, 
and  of  that  confidence  he  was  receiving  the  most 
l)erfect  proof.  He  felt  thatior  her  this  marriage 
was  only  a  desperate  remedy,  adopted  in  the 
absence  of  all  others.  Until  it  was  actually  over 
he  would  leave  her  memory  as  free  as  he  would 
have  leit  her  heart ;  so  that  if,  at  the  last  moment, 
he  could  have  given  her  back  to  her  friends  as 
Agnes  Leake,  and  she  had  chosen  to  be  so  given, 
her  past  with  him  would  not  have  left  even  the 
recoHectiou  of  a  kiss,  as  a  claim  or  a  taint  on  her 
future. 

Agnes  was  content  with  this  novel  sort  of 
betrothal,  and  the  marriage  which  followed  so 


quickly  came  to  her  in  the  way  best  salted  to 
her  nature ;  it  was  the  sealing  of  a  bond  already 
involuntarily  made,  the  rectification  of  an  intimacy 
which  had  become  the  principal  need  of  her  life. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  she  would  probably 
have  passed  from  girlhood  to  womanhood  without 
feeling  her  heart  touched  by  any  one  outside  her 
family  circle ;  she  might  have  married,  as  an  after- 
thought, when  her  first  youth  was  over,  and  the 
old  ties  were  thinning  around  her ;  but  home  at- 
tachments were  the  most  natural  to  her — those 
which  had  existed  from  childhood,  and  never 
known  a  beginning,  nor  needed  any  ceremonial 
confirmation.  So  long  as  these  suibaisted  nnin- 
jured  she  had  felt  no  attraction  in  attachments 
that  were  new  and  startling.  Now,  however,  she 
was  alone,  her  family  far  away,  and  for  some 
months  past  Henry  Dilworth  had  been  the  best 
substitute  she  could  find  for  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  would  have  been  strange  to  part  with  him  at 
this  moment;  it  was  much  less  strange  toa^pree  to 
his  proposition  and  become  his  wife. 

Tne  whole  affair  was  very  quiet  and  unexciting. 
When  indeed  Henry  Dilworth  took  his  wife  into 
his  arms  for  the  first  time  and  kissed  her,  know- 
ing that  she  was  actually  his  own,  she  was  a  little 
surprised  at  the  passionate  tenderness  which  he 
showed  for  the  first  time ;  but  she  only  flushed 
and  smiled,  and  was  pleased  to  think  that  he 
loved  her  so  much,  for  that  would  make  it  all 
nice  and  easy  in  the  future.  He  would  never  be 
unkind,  never  seem  indifferent,  never  do  the  things 
she  did  not  wish,  after  the  fahhion  of  some  hus- 
bands that  she  knew. 

She  was  so  bright  and  happy  in  the  renewed 
consciousness  of  ''belonging'  to  somebody,  of 
being  no  more  a  solitary  wanderer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  Henry  Dilworth  marvelled  as  much 
as  he  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  his  experiment. 
She  was  a  mixture  of  qualities  strange  to  his  ex- 
perience, now  that  they  unfolded  themselves,  like 
shut  fiowern  after  rain  expanding  in  the  sunshine 
of  hope.  She  was  so  exacting  and  yet  so  obedient, 
so  tender  and  yet — but  this  he  never  said  to  him- 
self or  any  other — so  selfish. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  she  did  after  her 
marriage  was  to  give  back  to  Henry  Dilworth  the 
money  which  he  had  made  her  take  that  first 
evening  on  shore. 

"  Now  you  will  pay  for  everything,'*  she  said 
triumphantly,  "  I  needn*t  be  afraid  of  losing  my 
purse  any  more.** 

This  action  was  significant  of  her  theory  of  life : 
to  casual  observers  it  would  have  seemed  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  disinterested  confidence ;  bat  its 
meaning  was  not  so  simple  as  this.  The  partner- 
ship into  which  she  entered  signified,  from  her 
point  of  view,  an  abandonment  of  all  difficult 
things  in  life  to  her  husband*s  care:  therefore  it 
was  that  she  began  at  once  to  hand  over  every- 
thing troublesome  to  him,  including  even  money. 
She  would  have  the  things  that  money  could 
buy,  but  not  the  responsibility  of  paying 
for  them.  She  understoci  indeed  that  she  must 
demand  within  certain  limits,  but  those  limits  did 
not  exclude  the  sacrifice  of  his  comfort  and  inclina- 
tion to  hers.  She  had  married  him  in  order  to 
secure  for  her  own  benefit  his  generous  qualities 
and  capable  service,  and  both  husband  and  wife 
acted  upon  this  foundation  as  distinctly  as  if  it 
had  been  stated  in  the  Marriage  Service,  though 
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both  of  ihdm  would  have  refased  with  iadigna- 
tion  to  acknowledge  it. 

Afirnes  I'elt  her  new  rights  strongly  and  plea- 
santly from  the  very  beginning;.  On  the  afternoon 
of  her  wedding-day  she  begged  to  be  taken  for  a 
drive,  and  she  looked  at  the  world  with  re-assured 
eyes  as  she  sat  beside  her  husband,  confident  that 
her  weakness  and  timidity  were  no  longer  of  any 
consequence,  since  his  strength  and  courage  were 
sealed  to  her  service. 

His  devotion  to  her  wishes  at  this  moment,  his 
intense  sympathy,  his  close  attention  to  all  her 
wants,  made  her  feel  how  much  his  kindest  kind- 
ness had  hitherto  failed  to  snpply  the  demands  of 
her  nature.  Confidential  intimacy  with  some  one 
who  belonged  to  her  was  essential  to  her  peace  of 
mind ;  therefore  the  disappearance  of  all  reserve 
affected  her  mood  as  sunHuine  affects  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly ;  she  was  impelled  to  happy  move- 
ment and  joyous  life.  Her  new  experience  was 
all  the  more  agreeable  to  her,  because  ner  husband 
was  not — except  in  that  first  moment — passion- 
ately demonstrative  in  his  affection ;  she  was 
used  to  continual  tenderness,  but  to  no  super- 
abundance of  caresses;  and  now  she  was  quite 
happy  and  at  rest  in  Henry  Dilworth's  company. 

When  she  came  back  from  her  drive,  tired  but 
not  out  of  spirits,  and  lay  down  on  the  couch  to 
rest,  he  sat  beside  her  and  put  his  arm  under  her 
head,  and  so  sbe  fell  asleep  like  a  weary  child, 
the  fretful ness  gone  out  of  her  look ;  for  she 
seemed  to  have  put  away  again  the  cares  of  life, 
to  feel  satisfied  that  he  would  take  her  home  and 
do  all  she  wanted,  without  ever  troubling  to  ask 
how  or  when. 

As  he  watched  her  then,  he  was  at  last  carried 
away  by  thoughts  and  hopes  for  himself.  Her 
happiness  was  his  own,  and  to  think  of  her  life 
was  to  think  of  his.  Her  sweetness  and  tender  confi- 
dence seemed  to  him  very  beautiful— things  beyond 
his  right  to  possess,  but  which  conld  not  i'ail  to 
idealize  his  life  and  make  it  a  higher  thing  than 
he  had  ever  dreamt  of.  His  past,  as  he  looked 
back  upon  it,  seemed  prosaic  in  comparison  with 
the  present ;  it  had  unfolded  only  the  possibilities 
of  his  own  nature ;  now  that  nature  would  be 
enlarged  and  ennobled  by  contact  with  one  of  a 
finer  type.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not 
fail  to  lead  a  better  life  because  Agnes  loved 
him. 

And  he  thought  at  that  moment  that  it  was 
altogether  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  She 
had  brought  forward  no  claim  so  far  which  he 
had  not  been  able  instantly  to  satisfy;  and  he 
conld  not  imagine  that  any  mere  difference  of 
station,  anything  in  past  education  or  old  habits, 
could  be  sufficiently  important  to  divide  them 
now.  His  love  satisfiea  her  here:  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  it  might  fail  to  do  so  in  the  home 
ho  would  make  for  her.  So  far  she  missed  nothing, 
felt  no  want  in  his  company;  and  his  hopes 
seemed  justified  as  the  days  wont  on,  for  her 
happy  sense  of  rest  in  his  care  increased  rather 
than  diminished. 

They  did  not  leave  for  England  by  the  next 
vessel  which  sailed ;  the  accommodation  was  not 
verv  satisfactory  on  board  this  particular  ship, 
and  Henry  Dilworth  thoaght  the  rest  on  shore 
was  doing  his  wife  good  under  the  present  happier 
conditions.  She  would  be  all  the  stronger  for 
the  voyage  after  waiting  a  little.    She  had  ceased 


to  show  impatience  for  that  home  which  she  now 
felt  confident  of  reaching ;  she  was  well  enough 
to  amuse  herself  by  a  little  sight-seeing,  and  she 
spent  a  good  deal  of  Henry  Dilworth*s  money 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it. 

He  was  glad  to  think  that  he  could  afford  to 
be  somewhat  lavish  on  her  behalf ;  it  seemed  to 
him  as  natural  to  spend  money  for  her  as  to  leave 
it  unspent  himself.  Whatever,  therefore,  he  did 
in  the  company  of  his  wife,  was  done  in  the  most 
comfortable  and  even  loxurions  manner.  Her 
health  demanded  it,  her  habits  led  her  to  expect 
it.  But  when  he  was  alone  he  returned  to  his 
old  ways,  and  it  made  Agnes  open  her  eves  with 
astonishment  to  discover  how  economical  ne  was 
on  his  own  behalf. 

"  But  why  should  you  do  so  ?  "  she  asked ;  for 
she  had  happiljr  concluded — as  she  concluded 
many  things  which  it  was  pleasant  to  believe  in 
the  absence  of  evidence — that  he  was  not  short 
of  money ;  and  he  had  fortunately  no  reason  to 
interfere  with  her  conclusion. 

**  Why  should  I  do  differently  when  I  am 
alone  ?  he  replied.  *'  This  is  the  way  I  am  used 
to." 

This  answer  perplexed  her  a  little. 

"  Perhaps  it  wouldn't  matter  if  1  didn't  know," 
she  said  meditatively :  "  but  I  don't  like  to  think 
of  it;  and  then" — adding  this  as  a  happy  thought 
— **  other  people  don't  do  it." 

"  What  other  people  ?  More  people  do  my  way 
than  yours,  dear  child ;  for  more  people  aro  poor 
than  rich.'* 

"But  it's  because  they  can't  help  it;  thej 
change  as  soon  as  ever  they  can.  And  even  if 
you  need  to  do  it,  that's  no  reason  why  yon 
should  go  on  now.  People  always  make  a  great 
difference  when  they  marry !  That's  why  it  costs 
so  much.  They  spend  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  they  did  before— even  on  themselves." 

•*  Do  they,  indeed  P  "  he  answered  with  a  smile 
of  some  amusement,  such  as  that  with  which  we 
listen  to  a  child's  pretty  prattle  on  subjects 
beyond  its  understanding.  *'What  wonderful 
things  in  social  economy  you  will  teach  mo  in 
time!" 

There  was  another  thing  on  which  she  com- 
mented with  some  doubtfulness,  and  that  was 
her  husband's  letter  to  her  sister  Susie.  They 
both  wrote  to  England  by  that  vessel  in  which 
they  did  not  sail,  sending  news  of  the  safety  of 
Agnes  and  of  her  marriage. 

Henry  Dilworth's  letter  was  not,  however, 
wholly  satisfactory  to  his  wife.  She  looked  at 
the  letter  and  then  at  him,  with  an  odd  expression 
of  perplexity. 

"  They  won't  know  what  you're  like  when  they 
read  it,"  she  said ;  " you  are  not  like  that'*  But 
she  did  not  specify  what  "  that"  might  mean. 

•*  I've  said  all  that's  necessary,  I  think,"  he 
answered :  **  your  letter  tells  the  rest." 

**  Oh  yes,  it's  all  right,"  she  said  slowly. 

Then  she  smiled  in  his  face,  and  observed, 
"They  will  bo  sure  to  know  that  I  shouldn't 
have  married  you  if  you  hadn't  been  nice" 


CHAPTBR  VII. 
THOSE  AT  HOMS. 

Yert  reluctantly  had  Miss  Leake  and  her  sisters 
given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  Agnes  again,  and 
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LoariDg  of  the  safety  of  Kate.  It  was  only  when 
the  ship  Sivan  had  been  reported  missing  for 
several  months  that  the  household  at  the  Stepping 
Stones  changed  those  sober  colours,  which  they 
had  worn  during  the  period  of  doubt  and  anxiety, 
for  a  dress  of  actual  mourning. 

This  unexpected  calamity  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
Miss  Leake :  her  outlook  in  life  seemed  to  be  sud- 
denly taken  from  her ;  she  had  nothing  farther  to 
arrange  or  to  plan.  The  small  domestic  circle 
from  which  she  sent  out  her  forces  into  the  social 
world  lost  its  reason  for  existing,  and  her  own 
position,  in  the  background  thougli  it  had  always 
Deen,  was  now  deprived  of  its  reality. 

What  she  suffered  during  that  time  no  one  knew, 
for  she  carried  a  brave  face  before  her  little  world, 
and  ${>oke  to  her  clergyman  of  resignation,  and  of 
chastening  afflictions.  Nevertheless  it  perplexed 
her  that  she  should  have  been  thus  chosen  as  a 
subject  for  this  sort  of  "  dispensation."  Had  she 
not  done  her  duty  ?  was  she  not  herself  no  despi- 
cable servant  ?  and  had  she  not  carefully  brought 
up  her  younger  sisters  as  a  credit  both  to  society 
and  religion  i'  It  was  well  for  those  households 
who  stumbled  stupidly  on  in  a  confusion  of  morals 
and  a  negligence  of  manners  to  be  thus  occasion- 
ally humiliated ;  but  for  her  household,  so  decor- 
ous, 80  orderly,  so  dutiful,  to  be  thus  devastated, 
was  a  thing  beyond  her  comprehension.  She  was 
capable  of  arguing  with  Providence,  after  a  manner 
not  unknown  to  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  asking  if  Divine  justice  was  not  held  up 
to  contempt  by  her  own  unmerited  chastisement,  if 
the  enemies  of  the  good  might  not  reasonably 
triumph  at  this  undoing  of  all  her  plans.  But 
the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  time  has  long 
passed  away ;  courage  and  conceit  have  adopted 
modified  forms  since  Jacob  made  bis  imperious 
bargains,  and  David  argumentatively  put  forward 
his  own  merits  for  his  Creator's  notice. 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  "  was  the 
text  with  which  Miss  Leake  faced  the  world ;  but 
secretly  she  felt  that,if  this  were  love,  she  was  just  as 
well  without  it.  Her  sister  Ellen  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  they  had  been  worldly,  and  this  was 
a  punishment ;  but  Miss  Leake  scoffed  at  the  idea, 
as  insulting  to  Divine  intelligence.  She  had  done 
her  duty  and  taken  care  of  ner  family — no  more 
than  that ;  and  if  she  had  been  mistaken,  must 
her  young  sisters  be  sacrificed  for  her  fault  P  Her 
sorrow  was  tinged  with  bitterness,  but  with  no 
humility  or  regret;  she  looked  merely  with  a  little 
tiuge  of  concealed  contempt  upon  her  clergyman 
as  an  official  of  a  system  which  neglected  its 
duties  and  abandoned  its  servants  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  bring  disgrace  on  any  worldly  and 
fallible  one !  "  They  have  been  taken  perhaps 
from  the  evil  to  come,"  the  vicar  remarked,  using 
the  comforting  formula  which  had  been  provided 
for  him  to  bring  forward  on  such  occasions ;  and 
Miss  Leake  answered,  with  grim  politeness,  Very 
true." 

They  had  been  taken  from  a  world  where  the 
higher  powers  broke  their  contracts  as  freely  as 
the  lower,  and  religion  was  a  thing  as  shifting 
and  uncertain  as  commerce.  So  she  interpreted 
his  comforting  observation.  Providence,  she 
felt,  was  unreliable  and  constantly  needing  special 
explanation  after  tbe  event;  the  survivors  in  a 
catastrophe  generally  extolled  the  wisdom  of  its 
BelectionSf  and  the  others  could  say  nothing ;  but 


she,  a  sufferer  on  this  occasion,  perceived  no  wis* 
dom  and  no  design  in  its  management.  The 
trouble  which  had  fallen  upon  her  seenLed  to  her 
the  result  of  carelessness  or  indifference  :  she  had 
a  feeling  as  if  some  one  had  broken  faith  with  her ; 
but  she  was  too  proud,  rather  than  too  timid,  to 
say  so. 

It  was  perhaps  with  renewed  an^ish  and  in- 
dignation that  she  read  in  a  morning  paper  the 
startling  announcement  of  the  survival  and  rescue 
of  some  of  the  crew  of  the  lost  ship,  and  of  two 
passengers,  **  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dilworth."  Had  any 
woman  been  saved,  and  not  her  sister?  This 
was  a  hard  and  bitter  thing  indeed.  Ellen  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  softened  and  saddened.  It 
was  mysterious,"  she  pronounced,  "wonderful;" 
and  the  more  she  failed  to  understand  the  Divine 
intentions,  the  more  reverentially  she  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  them.  If  religion  was  not  that  in- 
stitution for  the  encouragement  of  respectable 
families,  and  Providence  that  power  delegated  for 
their  protection,  which  they  appeared  to  ner  sister 
Supie  to  be,  there  was  all  the  more  reason  to  study 
their  special  requirements:  frequent  attendance 
at  early  services,  careful  fulfilment  of  ordinances 
and  carrying  out  of  genuflexions,  might  after  all 
be  the  true  road  to  divine  favour. 

The  life  of  a  courtier,  who  neglects  essential 
service  for  ceremonial  observances,  may  be  fol- 
lowed also  as  a  religious  career,  and  Ellen  began 
to  devote  herself  to  it. 

But  one  morninsr,  not  long  after  that  annonnce- 
ment  had  been  seen  in  the  newspapers,  there  lay 
on  the  breakfast  table  at  The  Stepping  Stones  a 
letter  in  a  haud'writing  which  M.iss  Leake  had 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  again. 

She  looked  at  it  as  if  it  might  be  a  messenger 
from  another  world,  and  she  could  hardly  find 
courage  to  open  it.  She  broke  the  cover  at  last, 
and  turned  at  once  to  the  signature.  It  was  in  tbe 
same  well-known  handwriting,  and  she  read 
there — 

"  Your  loving  sister, 

"  Agn£s  Dilwohth." 

The  light  of  a  reasonable  hope  began  to  grow  in 
her  mind,  to  flush  her  pale  cheeks,  and  to  tremble 
iu  her  hands.  She  looked  at  the  date  and  at  the 
writing,  at  the  enclosure  in  another  handwriting, 
signed  "  Henry  Dilworth,"  and  she  began  to  un- 
derstand. For  was  not  Dilworth  the  name  of  the 
passengers  who  had  been  announced  as  saved  f 

"  Anna!  Ellen ! "  she  said,  speaking  to  her  sisters, 
"  Agnes  is  alive ;  this  is  her  letter."  And  when  once 
she  had  said  it,  it  became  a  real  thing  to  her ;  she 
turned  greedily  back  to  the  precious  paper  in  her 
hand  for  further  explanations. 

(To  he  eontiniLed.) 


A  SONG  OP  CONTENT. 

THE  eagle  nestles  near  the  sun  ? 
The  dove's  low  nest  for  me ! 
The  eagle's  on  the  crag :  sweet  one, 

The  dove's  in  our  green  tree. 
For  hearts  that  beat  like  thine  and  mine 

Heaven  blesses  humble  earth  ; 
The  angels  of  our  Heaven  shall  shine 
The  angels  of  our  Hearth  I 

John  James  Pxatt. 


SULPHOLINB  LOTION. 

llie  Cure  for  Skin  Dtoeuca.  In  «  few  dun  th«y 
cntlrelT  Aide  awagr.  To  «iirar«  a  Clear  Skin,  um 
Bnlphollne  Lotion. 

A  marvellous  application.  BeantiAiUj  fraffrant 
Perfectly  harmleea  Cures  old-standing  Skin  Db- 
easea  Astonlihing  remits  fi>Uo<v.  It  removes  every 
spot  or  blemish.  Beatttifles  and  preserves. 

There  is  scaroely  any  eruption  but  wiU  yldd  to 
**8ulphoUne*'  in  a  days,  and  commence  to  Rule 
away,  even  if  seemingly  past  cure.  Ordinary  pimples, 
redness.  Motdies.  scarf,  roughness,  vanish  as  if  by 
magic;  whilst  old,  enduring  »kin  disorders,  eceema, 
ac  e,  psoriasi^  rosea,  prurigo,  tetter,  piiyrlosla  how- 
Sfver  deeply  rooted,  *'8ulphollne"  suoceant'uUy  attacks. 
It  destroys  the  animacuisi  which  mostly  caufe  these 
unsightly,  Irritable,  painful  affections,  and  pnxluc<n  a 
clear,  smooth,  supple,  healthy  skin.  **8ulpholine 
Lotioo  "  ta  sold  bv  Chembts  everywhere 
 BOTTLES,  ts  9d  


PEPPER'S 

HBAI.TH.        QUDONS  AND  IBOR 

BTBBXOTB.    IMBBOT.  TONIO 

fLBEAT  BODILY  8TKEN0TH.  PEPPER'S 
^  QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIC.-By  m- 
'  life,  enriching  the  blood,  and  strength- 
iseiilar  system,  the  manifold  symptons  of 


eniogthe 


disappev,  appetite  returns,  fktlgue  ceasea, 

 .  1  *  gtfength  and 


recruited  health,  a  genml  aooession  of  „ 

vigour  over  the  whole  system,  abundantly  proves  the 
bencAt  derived.  Pmper's  Tonic  only  is  oT  any  use. 
Bold  by  Chemists,  Bottles  4s.  "* 

^KKAT 


  NKRVE    STKENOTH.— PEPl'ER^ 

QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIC.-lt  braces 
vp  the  weakened  nervous  system  and  inereasn  the 
•trength  of  the  pnisa,  rapidly  dispelling  the  ue- 
l  irritable  condition  resulting  from  prostrated 
Each  Bottle  contains  XI  dDte*. 


f^REAT  MENTAL  ffrRtXstilll   

^  QUININE  AND  IRON  '1\>NIC,  which,  by 
Its  supporting  influeoce  onVie  body  and  nerves, 
repairs  the  ravages  caused  9y  overtaxing  the  brain 
power,  and  so  gives  really  mental  strength.  It  costs 
i|d.  each  dose.  lieAise  imitaUoMi   


/IREAT  DIOBSTIVB  8TREN<3tH.  PEPPER'S 
^  QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIC  strengthens 
the  stomadt,  stopping  sinking  sensations,  removes 
Indinstion,  heartbumoialirftauon,  Ac:  Most  valuable 
meoicine  fbr  deUcale  females.  By  the  cot  dial  bitter 
flavour  Pepper^  Tonic  always  increases  the  appetite, 
and  by  its  uIm.  all  neceasify  for  beer.  wine,  or  spirit  b 
avoided,  feoid  by  diemlsts  everywhere ;  but,  insist  on 
having  only  Pepper's  Tonic,  and  not  a  mixture  of  the 
ehemist's  own  oompoanding.  Bottles,  4s.  6d.  each, 
sent  carriage  ftee  by  Parcels  Post,  on  sending  the 
amount  in  t%uaj^tot^  O.  Ordbr  to  Jolm  Pepper  * 


Co.,Beda>rtl 


PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 

AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

A  FLUID  EXTRACT  Or 

DANDELION  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 

Ooed  far  Liver  Disord«r. 

The  Best  AntibUious  Remedy. 

Without  a  particle  oT^Iercniy. 

Salest  and  surest  Stomach  and  limlfedldM^ 

Clears  the  Head 

Regulates  the  Bowelib 


TARmCSM  ARB  PODOPHYUIi. 

la  aU  eaesi  of  eonfftstimi  or  liver  complaint, 
TAriAXACUM  and  TODOPHTLLIN  sets  the 
sluggish  liver  in  action,  moves  the  stomach  very 
gently,  indeed  giving  a  sense  of  clearness  and  comfort 
within  a  few  hours.  Ths  symplons  of  liver  derange- 
ment. hea»iache,  torpidity,  ooetlveDess,  flatulcnoa, 
heartbun,  sense  of  over-rsiOetioa,  shonldsr  pains, 
repugnance  to  fbod,  general  diseomfbrt  and  de- 
nesdon,  are  quickly  dispelled.  It  is  prepared  solely 
by  J,  PEPi-ER,  London.  Insist  on  having  it  ;  many 
ChcmlsU  will  tnr  to  seU  their  own.  Bottlca,  Xs.  9d. 
uid  4s.  «d.  8okI  by  Chemists  eveiywhere.  tent  by 
Paieels  Post  on  n«eipc  of  Staiupe  or  P.UO.  to 
Bedlam  Laboaatory. 


LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
MAIR  RESTORER. 


TBM  OKBAPagT. 
BSBTOUa  TBS  OOXgOUB  TO  OBXT  HAIft. 
niBTAVTLT  BTOPg  TBS  HAZB  VBOM  FADnrO. 
OCOA8IOIIAU.T  nSKD,  OBBTWU  XSXXPOmiBLB 
If  the  hair  is  actnally  grey,  the  Sulphur  Restorer 


in  iix  or  seven  d«ys  etfectt  a  great  altcratiun.  By  _ 
gradual  actton.  scaroely  perceptible  even  to  watcbfbl 
obe«rv«s,  eevcrmi  darker  shsdes  will  be  aUained.  In 
a  period  of  thrse  weeks  a  ^oomplete  change:  occnrs, 
and  a  eokmr  exactly  raseabUng  that  kM  wiU  b^ 
come  manifest 

Where  the  Snlphur  Restorer  Is  applied  scurf  cannot 
exist,  and  a  sense  of  deaalineas. oookiess,  tec,  prevails, 
whidi  cnnnot  result  fVom  daily  plastering  the  hair 
with  grease.  Sold  evorywbere in  large  bottles  holding 
almost  a  pint.  Is.  6d.  each,  BesuretohaveLockyer'& 

LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER, 

nRACBOrrS  ARECA  TOOTH  PASTE  By 
^  using  this  deUdons  Aromatic  Dentifrice  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes  white,  sound,  and 
poUshed  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragmnland 
specially  useful  fbr  removina  incrustations  of  tartar  en 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  /T  /IV  YOUR  HOUSES. 


IT  li  most  remarkable,  preyenting  or  ffiving  inBtant 
relief  in  Headaches,  Sea  or  Bilious  Sioknees,  Coneti- 
pation,IodigeBtion,Las8itade,Heartbiim,FeTerish  Golds, 
and  quickly  relleyes  or  cores  Smallpox,  Measles,  Soarlet, 
Typhus  and  other  Feyers,  Emptiye  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  oontaimng  injarloua  ingredients, 
Tfui  forward  by  onprinoipled  persona  in  imitation  of  Pr- 
retio  Saline.  Pyretic  Saline  is  warranted  not  to  contain 
Magnesia  or  any  sabstanee  likely  to  prodnee  aallstones  or  other  oaleareons  and  goaty 

deposits. 

Sold  hjf  aU  Chemiita  in  Bottles,  2g.  6i.,  4g.  fid.,  llg.,  and  21«. 


LAMPLOUGH'8  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP- 

Perfect  Luxury,   In  Bottles  2s  and  4s  6d. 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 


(RTO^BEOK  BAIS-K   fEat.  1861). 

*^  S.J □  111 ftTitptnn  BoHflj r, i; L^] Ekd on ,  VV;C.— TH RUB 

Si  r  c#nt.  inLrrvitB  lJuwcd  I'r,  U^poniit  repayable  en 
('idKad*  Twa  par  ««tiL  lial#r«at  Mloveil  on  current 


 _.,  Dta  Ihamlnugnpi  nioitthlv  bnlancps 

-whtfti  bofc  drawn  Inloif  sm.  tUf  Bmn\  iiiide'rtnkeathe 
CH^fEidj  of  hcutUIh  o f  cutnitMti t  okid  like  Collection 
of  Bllbdf  Eicbang^.plTMeAdt.kcid  rog[>ons.  Annui> 
tldft,  ^tiHiiu.  M■r^^i  T^hmtftm  par<hmj*^  ud  sold,  and 
atl  ran  E»  ft  rn  ■  'if  tbvTci]  n.  L^f  i  nr*  ift  Cev  dl  tend  Circular 
Huti'*  iih?u>fil  r[ir  rll  i.^rin  m  ih'  world. 

y\ i  A  \ '      >t A  V  t:  N  isCil u pt,  M>n»irer. 


TBS  MBKBBCK  BOlbniNO  BOCIITY'S  AJCNUAI.  RBCBim 

noaan  fits  Mii.noiia 
TTOW  TO  PXXBCHA8B  A  HOUSE 

**  FOR  TWO  ODINBAS  PER  MONTH.  OR  x 
Plot  or  Lano  pob  Pnrs  SniLtiNos  ns  Moktm,  with 
iinmt>dlate  poaaesslon.  and  No  Rent  to  j^f.— Apply 
at  the  BIRKBBCK  BUILDING  SOCI^r,  South 
aaspion  Buildings,  Cbanoery  Lane.  Bend  for  Bibk- 
BBca  ALWAXAC,  with  f^ll  parti  calara. 

 gBAWGia  RATBWaCROfT,  Manager. 

■ahpw  AifD  PttosLnTS  Fan. 
^  .  BMa^M  a  I  Henutitched. 

P  A  IIDQIPLadies^l/B  Ladies    ,^  3/11 

UMIIIDIllUG«Bts'...S/8  Gents'   6/9 

per  doaen.    I  perdoaen. 
ByAppolBt-__^B^v  AixPtm  Fuuu 
ments  tothennrirKT'"^*  Cambrics  of  Sob- 
Qoeen   and|  UUll  h  I  bison  and  Clesrer  hare  a 
Gown  Prln-  woild-wiae  fluu«."-QM««« 

''■-'^"'^HAIIDKERCHIEFS 


GLBAYBR. 

BSLTABT. 


FACT 


HAIR  LOTION 

De$^  aa  SITS  tmd  PARA- 
.  SITES  m 


I  Ckdldrtm'i  Heads  and 


I  iatmediateiif  aitaut  th«  »mMtt«n. 
Perfeetty  Harmleu. 
PrtpmredtUv  6y  W.  ROGKRS, 
CAemi*!,  Ben  Jenion  Rd.  Stepney, 
E.  BtUee  U  md  \$.    Of  aS 
.  ChemttU  and  Ptr/umfre,  Special 
V  BeMls>^Ast/>«m»«esrMlioii 
16 


I«ATB8T  INVSNTION  IN  PBNS* 
Speeial  eontrlvance  (patented),  for  holding  laiye 
supply  of  Ink. 

THE  "FlYINB 


SCOTCHMAN  PEW." 


•*  Invaloabla  to  all  whe  have  the  wisdees 

them."— l*ifMi'e  Opinim.  For  rapid  and 
writing  nothing  can  beat  tham."— gtyiiwer. 


6d.  *  laper  Bex. 
ICQ  Boa, 


'  Bpecimeu 


  At  all  StaUonera. 

with  all  the  kinds,  by  poet.  It.  Id. 


idACNiTKN    AND   CAMERON,  O,   Blair  Bt, 
EDINBURGH.     PaNMAKina  to  Has  Ukimrru 
GOTiBMUBNT  OmcBa.  (RsUbUshed  1770.) 


HOME 
CHIMES. 

In  ham^aoms  OMh  Boctrds,  UsOUd  sigss. 


One  Penny  Each. 

THE  CRYSTAL  STORIES. 

"  TboroQghlT  soond^and  vholesom«,  and  et- 
sentially  weU  adapted  for  family  reading.**— 

Daily  News. 
A  complete  story  orery  month  by  a  popnlar 
anthor.  Price  One  Penny,  Ulnstrated* 

1.  The  Woman  who  Saved  "EOm, 

F*  W.  Boblnsom 
a.  Heiress  of  Oastle  RaiselL       "  Orace." 

8.  Bescned  from  Rome.  Lester  Lorton. 
A  Daisy  March,  tbe  Prison  Flower. 

Anther  of  "Female  Life  in  Prison.** 

6.  Aaron's  Hartest.  C.  H.  M.  Bridge. 
A  His  Highness.  E.  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend. 

Anthor  of  ''A  Trap  to  Oateh  a  Snnbeam." 
&  Mike  o' the  Shannon.       Mrs.  Lysaght 

9.  Rath  Bartlett's  Victory.  Laura  M.Lane. 

10.  The  House  in  BnlUon  Court. 
Mrs.  B.  It.  Pitman. 

IL  Jem's  Hopee.      Mande  Jeanne  Fxanc. 

11.  Barbe's  Seeret  Jean  MlddleoMS. 
18.  Madge's  Seasons.  Mrs.  Mackarness. 
1^  Six  Penn'orth  of  Coppers. 

Louisa  E.  Dobree. 
IS.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  **  Alison.** 
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IN  THE  WINTER  TWILIGIH'. 

BY  "  VINDZX." 
I. 

IT  was  November.  An  unmistakably  miserable 
winter  day,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
both  donned  a  sombre,  faded  garb,  and  a  depres- 
sing half-rain,  half^mist  seemed  to  have  oonstituted 
itself  tenant-at-will  of  the  atmospheric  regions. 
What  little  daylight  had  illun^ined  the  earlier 
p>08t-meridian  hours  was  fast  dying  away,  and  the 
wind  was  rising  in  fitful  ^usts,  showing  an  inclina- 
tion to  excite  the  drizzUng  moisture  into  a  more 
energetic  downpour,  as  a  young  girl  turned  her 
back  on  the  hist  dilapidated  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Ardrone.  She  walked  quickly  along  the 
damp  path,  and  when,  after  half  a  mile,  she  had 
to  face  a  road  whose  surface  presented  the  pleasing 
alternatives  of  niud-pools  and  water-lochs,  she 
stepped  resolutely  into  their  uninviting  depths, 
and  continued  her  way  without  swerving  from  a 
straight  Hne  for  at  least  another  mile.  Turning 
suddenly  to  the  left,  she  found  firm  if  difficult 
footing  on  the  loose  stones  of  a  newly -macadamised 
by-way. 

Hitherto  leafless  hedgerows  and  moss-covered 
earthen  banks  had  guid^  her  on  either  side,  but 
now  two  glaring  lines  of  light  limestone  and  fresh 
mortar  wound  with  many  a  curve  through  fields, 
which  even  still  retained  something  of  their  spring 
verdure.  Here  and  there  a  little  tree-crowned 
knoll  lent  variety  to  the  scene.  On  one  side  a 
ruined  keep  just  peeped  over  a  thick  brushwood 
on  the  summit  of  a  gently-sloping  hill  looking 
down  on  the  almost  obliterated  traces  of  a  home- 
stead of  which  was  lell  not  a  stone  upon  a 
stone. 

Dimly  visible  were  the  lines  which  marked 
where  once  had  stood  a  prosperous  dwelling- 
house,  with  bams  and  stables,  and  the  muuy 
division  offices  of  a  farmer's  little  kingdom.  Fat 
woolly  sheep  stretched  themselves  across  the 


threshold  and  grazed  contentedly  on  the  hearth ; 
while  the  stones  which  had  once  sheltered  genera- 
tions of  hard-working  men  and  women,  and  had 
echoed  their  laughter  and  sobs,  helped  to  fill  in 
that  specimen  of  modern  mason-craft  which  pro- 
tected the  wool-grower's  proper t)r. 

Scarcely  a  glance  did  the  girl  give  at  the  eviction 
scene.  Wind  and  rain  swept  across  her  path  in 
fitful,  violent  gusts,  but  a  fixed  purpose  rendered 
her  impervious  to  external  innuences.  It  was 
only  when  she  reached  a  bridge  spanning  the 
Ardrone  river,  and  paused  to  find  herself  the 
solitary  human  figure  in  that  dismal  winter  land- 
scape, that  a  sense  of  her  position  dawned  on  her. 
Besting  her  hands  on  the  wet  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
she  strained  her  eyes  to  discern  a  figure  approach- 
ing from  the  dim  distance  where  the  shadow  of  a 
town  seemed  dissolving  in  the  grey  rain-clouds. 
Nor  man  nor  beast  was  visible  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach ;  not  even  a  bird  stirred  abroad,  and  the 
only  sound  that  ear  could  catch  was  the  splash  of 
rain-drops  in  the  river.  Suddenly  the  wind  got 
round  her  umbrella,  and  a  quick  twirl  to  save  it 
from  destruction  seemed  to  infuse  animation  into 
her  thoughts. 

•*  He  will  never  believe  I  ventured  out  such  an 
evening ;  I  ought  to  hurry  home  before  the  storm 
rises.  Still,  he  would  not  disappoint ;  perhaps  he 
has  come  and  gone.  It  must  be  long  after  four 
o'clock." 

Thus  she  reasoned,  walking  up  and  down  the 
bridge,  and  a  fitful  remorse  seized  her  as  she 
remembered  what  a  delicate  chest  this  knight- 
errant  sulfered  irom,  and  how  it  was  her  biJdini( 
which  brought  him  across  the  sodden  fields  in  such 
unhealthy  weather.  Somehow  she  felt  confident 
that  he  would  not  fail,  and  continued  her  solitary 
promenade,  too  busy  in  thought  to  heed  the 
passing  minutes. 

"  I  wonder  will  he  wear  an  overcoat  and  bring 
an  umbrella?  And  what  am  I  going  to  say  U> 
him?'' 

This  last  consideration  soon  bauished  every 
other,       hat  was  she  going  to  say  to  him  ?  So 
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many  things^,  that  it  was  impossihle  to  satisfac- 
torily arrange  and  docket  the  varioas  branches 
f  which  she  wished  their  conversation  to  embrace — 

I  branches  which  should  all  bear  fruit  from  one 

I  seed — a  straightforward  discussion  of  their  mutual 

>  intentions. 

I  A  delicate  subject  enough  under  the  most 

I  favourable  circumstances,  and  one  which  becomes 

painful  when  distinction  of  class  helps  to  embitter 
the  barrier  which  a  total  want  of  worldly  wealth 
raises  between  two  youthful  souls. 

She  returned  to  the  parapet  to  make  another 
survey  just  as  the  object  ot  her  reflections  was 
preparing  to  climb  the  wall  from  the  other 
side. 

A  moment  more,  and  they  were  face  to  face, 
hand  in  hand,  all  the  perplexities  of  common- 
sense  forgotten  in  the  fultilment  of  their  desire. 
They  were  together,  safe  for  one  whole  hour  from 
the  prying  eyes,  the  spiteful  tongues  of  friendly 
gossips. 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  catch  cold,"  was  hia 
prosaic  remark  as  ho  walked  beside  her ;  and  she 
echoed  his  words,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  sleeve,  and  asking  why  he  had  come  out  with- 
out an  umbrella? 

"  It  would  only  be  a  useless  burden,  and  delay 
me  on  the  way,  and  I  started  late.  My  father 
wanted  some  letters  written,  and  I  could  not  dis- 
appoint him.*' 

They  were  singularly  undemonstrative,  this 
youth  and  maiden,  who,  with  their  hearts  full  of 
contentment  and  a  hundred  fond  speculations 
thronging  their  minds,  could  find  utterance  only 
for  the  most  commonplace  remarks.  Could  a 
third  person  have  witnessed  their  greeting,  and 
marked  the  half -diffident,  half-awkward  restraint 
which  kept  them  slightly  apart,  his  hands  buried 
in  his  overcoat  pockets,  hera  holding  aloft  an 
umbrella  in  constant  resistance  to  the  elements, 
they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  how 
much  those  two  had  risked  to  meet — what  a  subtle, 
powerful  attraction  drew  them  momentarily  to- 
gether in  spite  of  a  hopeless  certainty  that  widely 
apart  through  the  world's  wilderness  stretched  a 
lonely,  darkened  path  for  each. 

"  Kieran !  "  The  low,  tremulous  voice,  the  soft 
love-light  in  the  eyes  which  sought  his,  completely 
scattered  the  young  man's  commonplaces.  In  a 
moment  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  umbrella 
and  drawn  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

"What  a  pair  of  madcaps  we  are  I*'  the  girl 
said  laughing.  There  is  one  advantage  in  tiiis 
sort  of  weather,  not  even  one's  very  particular 
fHendii'  curiosity  would  induce  them  to  risk  getting 
llie  contents  of  the  clouds." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer  for  it.  Such  a  road 
as  you  selected,  not  an  inch  of  shelter  in  any 
direction."  He  drew  her  still  closer  as  a  storm- 
blast  came  shrieking  and  whistling  down  the  hill- 
side, shaking  the  ver^  tree-trunks  in  its  fury. 
"  What  a  courageous  little  woman  you  are." 

"  I  want  some  redeeming  virtue.  People  say  all 
sorts  of  things  about  us,  and  I  know  you  hate  to 
be  chaffed  about  girls.  I  wish  I  did  not  bring 
80  much  trouble  on  your  shoulders." 

'  Oh,  I've  become  hardened  to  quizzing.  I  can 
laugh  when  they  try  to  joke  me  now.  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  a  report  that  you  and  I  are  going  to 
be  married.  1  was  afraid  you  might  think  tnat 
it  got  out  through  any  fault  of  mine.   The  other 


evening  in  Egan's  bar  some  fellows  began  chaffing 
me  about  going  in  for  Mrs.  Barry's  daughter, 
hoping  we  would  have  a  grand  night  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  all  that  sort  oi  thing.  I  pretended  to 
join  in  the  laughter,  and  passed  it  off  as  best  I 
could.  My  shoulders  do  not  feel  such  trifles, 
Nellie  ;  but  I  would  not  wish  for  all  my  life  that 
any  of  your  friends  heard  it.  I  dread  the  trouble 
it  would  bring  on  you." 

Nellie's  looks  were  very  grave,  she  made  a  few 
steps  in  silence,  then  withdrawing  her  hand  from 
his  arm,  she  stood  earnestly  gazing  into  his  face. 
Not  a  fleeting  shadow  in  the  grey  eyes,  not  a  line 
around  the  delicate  mouth,  not  a  chan^  in  the 
mobile  features  escaped  her  while  she  spoke.  "  I 
can  never  blame  you  whatever  happens.  From 
the  beginning  it  was  I  who  made  the  advances. 
Whenever  chance  threw  us  together  I  exerted  my- 
self to  retain  you  by  my  side.  If  we  hav^e  some- 
times walked  together,  it  was  I  who  said  to  you 
'  come.'  From  the  first  you  took  care  to  inform 
me  of  your  circumstances ;  you  frequently  im- 
pressed on  me  that  in  a  lifetime  you  do  not  ex- 
pect to  possess  an  unbroken  five-pound  note.  The 
future  you  say  is  an  utter  blank  for  us,  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  agree  with  you.  I  only  regret 
that  I  should  have  made  you  discontented  with 
with  jour  home  surroundings." 

With  his  disengaged  hand  he  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  putting  his  arm  around  her,  begged  in 
low,  shaken  tones  that  she  would  not  sp^k  sa 
•*  God  knows  you  are  the  only  girl  I  ever  gave  a 
thought  to.  Ill  could  putyou  in  acarriageyou  know 
I  would,  and  if  you  were  a  thousand  miles  away 
and  I  did  not  see  yon  for  years,  it  would  make  no 
change  in  my  affection ;  but — I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  be  anything  more  than  I  am  to-day.  Where's 
the  use  of  trying.  I  have  no  means  of  making 
money  in  this  country,  and  if  I  went  to  America 
my  father  might  shut  the  door  on  himself  and 
that  houseful  of  children." 

Nellie's  heart  was  full  of  bitter  rebellion.  A 
half  scornful  smile  banished  all  tenderness  from 
the  face  which  drooped  wearily  on  Kieran's 
shoulder.  "  Your  father  is  still  an  active,  healthy 
man,  quite  competent  to  look  after  his  own  afiairs, 
and  your  brothers  are  all  old  enough  to  help  him, 
why  should  he  not  allow  you  to  make  a  way  for 
yourself  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  understand—" 

"  I  understand  perfectly  that  you  wish  to  have 
money  without  the  trouble  of  making  it;  that 
you  prefer  keeping  up  a  certain  apnearance  before 
your  Ardrone  friends,  to  undertajcing  the  mure 
laborious  task  of  working  for  an  independence ;  I 
believe,  too,  that  had  you  a  house  ready  furnished 
and  an  annunit^  you  would  be  glad  if  I  would 
share  both,  but  in  the  meantime  you  would  not 
sacrifice  one  evening's  amusement,  you  would  not 
trouble  to  change  one  indolent  every-day  custom 
that  such  things  should  come  to  pass.  As  long 
as  you  possess  a  pipe  and  tobacco  and  some  loose 
silver  to  pass  currency  in  bar  and  billiard-room, 
you  will  never  fret  very  much  after  the  nobler 
aims  of  life." 

The  young  man's  arm  trembled,  and  a  pained 

{>erplezity  deepened  the  shadow  of  his  long 
ashes.  "  You  are  very  astute,  Nellie,  but  I  am 
not  quite  the  selfish  being  you  imagine.  I  am 
thinking  more  of  you  than  of  myself.  I  would  do 
anything  for  you,  give  you  anything ;  but  I  cannot 
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change  ihy  liablfd,  and  I  have  always  l)een  satis- 
fied to  let  every  day  do  for  itseltV 

"  Do  you  ever  try  to  fancy  what  the  future  vfill 
belikeP" 

Often !  I  lie  awake  whole  nights  wondering 
what  you  will  be  like,  where  vou  will  be." 

What  she  would  be  like,  where  she  would  be — 
then  in  his  dreams  of  the  future  thev  evidently 
occupied  different  pictures,  with  a  pang  her  woman 
heart  realized  that  he  calmly  speculated  on  their 
separation,  for  aught  she  knew  he  might  have  pre- 
arranged the  date  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  to  return  to  the  status  of  a  bowing  acquain- 
tance. With  a  sudden  impulse  the  girl  raised 
her  head.  A  quickly-formed  resolve  lent  a  steady 
light  to  the  blue  eyes,  the  short  upper  lip  was 
compressed,  the  soft  oval  face  grew  almost  stern. 

What  would  you  wish  me  to  be  in  the  future  P  " 

Th6  question  was  demanded  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  but  his  eyes  refused  to  meet  hers,  and  there 
came  no  answer. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  be  an  old  maid  P  " 

"No!" 

"  Would  you  prefer  me  to  be  a  nun  P  " 
'*  I  would  ratner  that  than  some  things." 
"Would  you  like  best  to  see  me  married ?  *' 
"  Yes ;   I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  well 
married." 

"  To  somebody  else  P" 

"  To  somebody  who  would  be  well  off,  and  able 
"  to  give  you  eveiTthing  you  could  desire." 

'*  A  most  desirable  husband,  one  that  few  women 
are  fortunate  enoueh  to  f^ei ;  but  you  have  not 
said  who  you  would  like  him  to  be." 

Somebody  who  could  afford  to  bring  you  about 
everywhere.    I  think  you  enjoy  travelling." 

"  Still  this  *  somebody  *  is  not  to  be  you.  You 
would  be  satisfied  to  see  me  married  to  another 
man?" 

Involuntarily  she  had  placed  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  m  the  seconds  which  elapsed  before 
his  reply  her  breathing  seemed  to  have  ceased, 
her  lips  parted  slightly,  and  her  deep  blue  eyes 
grew  dim  with  an  unconscious  appeal.  Falteringly, 
as  if  the  words  were  wrung  from  him  by  the  mere 
strength  of  her  will,  he  answered — 

"  Under  those  circumstances  I  could  wish  you 
married  to  another." 

One  long  indrawing  of  her  breath,  and  Nellie 
turned  from  him  with  an  instinctive  longing  to 
hide  her  head  somewhere,  anywhere  till  she  should 
have  conquered  this  dull  aching,  and  learned  to 
face  the  world  with  this  strange  soul-void  which 
seemed  to  drain  away  all  energy  fronl  body  and 
mind.  A  fierce  storm  was  steadily  rising,  and 
scarcely  had  she  left  the  shelter  of  Kieran's 
arm  than  wind  and  rain  attacked  her  unresisting 
person,  and  were  it  not  for  his  prompt  support  she 
must  have  staggered  against  the  wall  With  a 
passionate  movement  he  gathered  her  in  his  arms, 
m6L  although  still  handicapped  with  the  umbrella 
jnanaged  to  hold  her  there  for  some  minutes. 

"  Ara  we  not  going  te  be  always  friends,  I  could 
not  give  you  up  like  that."  Kieran  spoke  in  hur- 
ried, nervous  tones.  A  thousand  wild  words  were 
•on  his  lips,  but  he  dare  not  snve  them  utterance. 
It  was  madness  to  hold  her  thus,  and  te  feel  that, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  she  was  Iving  passively 
!inhis  embrace.  Her  hat  bad  fallen  back,  and  tiny 
waves  of  dark  brown  hair  were  blown  across  a  broad 
«white  brow,  eyes  which  might  vie  in  tender  bright- 


ness with  forget-me-nots  after  a  sprino;  shower, 

Sazed  sadly  into  her  lover's— was  it  less  than 
uman  that  he  bent  down  and  pressed  his  lips  on 
brow  and  cheek — was  it  unwomanly  that  her 
arms  entwined  themselves  around  his  neck,  and 
she  raised  her  face  to  let  him  drink  one  long,  deep 
kiss  from  her  crimson  lips. 

The  lastr  pretence  of  daylight  faded  from  the 
sky,  the  fields  crew  still  more  drear,  the  wind 
shrieked  and  yelled  through  the  clustering  trees 
and  swept  sobbing  across  the  open  countiy,  and 
the  lovers,  wrapped  in  their  own  reflections,  walked 
slowly  tewards  the  main  road — indifferent,  ob- 
livious of  the  contending  elemente.  Now  and 
again  Nellie  shuddered  as  a  dead  leaf  or  a  tuft  of 
moss  fluttered  across  her  path— an  emblem  of 
that  spirit- flower  which  had  perished  so  hopelessly 
just  when  ite  fragrance  had  become  her  heart's 
most  cherished  treasure. 


IL 

Two  hours  later,  Nellie  lay  listlessly  in  a  low 
cushioned  chair  before  the  drawing-room  fire. 
Awav  upstairs  in  her  own  little  room  hung  the 
rough  ulster,  the  mud-stained  skirt  which  had 
shared  her  wild  freak,  and  little  dreamed  Mrs. 
Barrv,  as  her  eye  rested  complacently  on  the 
small  feet  encased  in  dainty  crewel  slippers,  what 
a  weary  road  those  little  feet  had  travelled  but  an 
hour  before.  Such  a  quiet,  grey-robed  petite,  with 
hands  folded  listlessly  and  eyes  absently  fixed  on 
the  glowing  coals,  so  unlike  the  heroine  of  the 

Sassion  play  which  was  reflected  in  their  red 
epths.  The  hissing  of  the  flames  sounded  to  her 
f  ancY  like  an  echo  of  the  sterm,  and  tossed  about 
on  the  winds,  mineled  with  the  taunts  and  jeers 
of  a  hundred  mocking  spirits,  she  listened  inces- 
santly te  the  words,  "Are  we  not  going  te  be 
always  friends  P  "  Friends !  Aye,  truly  the  bond 
of  Iriendship  had  been  sealed  by  the  passion- 
brand  of  a  lover's  burning  kiss.  As  Kieran  said 
good-bye,  at  the  entrance  te  the  tewn,  she  pro- 
mi^  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  through  the 
night-darkness  she  could  catch  a  gesture  of  im« 
patience,  and  a  muttered  allusion  te  "  misunder- 
standing." Would  any  one  give  her  a  chance  of 
proving  that  she  was  in  earnest  P  A  deep  flush 
mantled  over  cheek  and  brow  as  she  remembered 
that  she  had  almost  offered  herself  te  Kieran; 
had  she  not  as  good  as  said.  "  Set  te  work  te 
build  a  house,  and  I  shall  wait  for  you  until  you 
can  come  and  ask  me  te  share  ite  shelter."  He 
had  politely  declined  te  tench  either  spade  or 
trowel ;  advising  her,  as  a  friend,  te  bestow  her 
hand  on  an  unknown  "somebody  "  whose  banking 
account  would  provide  for  a  perpetual  railway 
ticket.  Would  such  a  man  ever  propose  te  her  ? 
In  her  present  limp  frame  of  mind  she  felt  so 
humbled  that  it  seemed  improbable  any  one  would 
ever  think  her  worth  a  proposal.  She  tried  te 
fancy  herself  a  wife — "  somebody's  wife"— -but  the 
idea  was  so  strange  that  imagmation  refused  to 
lend  the  picture  any  distinctive  colouring. 

"Do  you  feel  well,  Nellie P"  Mrs.  Barry's 
rather  loud  voice  caused  Nellie  to  stert  nervously. 
All  her  dream-pictures  seemed  to  fall  to  pieces 
with  a  crash,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  that  she 
asssured  her  mother  that  she  felt  quite  weU,  only 
a  little  tired. 
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"  Yon  are  looking  rather  pale,  and  I  was  hesi- 
tating whether  you  are  strong  enough  to  hear  a 
piece  of  news  to-night,  or  if  I  ought  to  put  off 
telling  it  until  to-morrow.**  Mrs.  Barry's  tone 
was  unmistakably  important ;  and  when  one  came 
to  observe  the  satin  dress  with  its  heavy  jet  trim- 
ming, which  so  well  became  her  large  but  stately 
figure,  and  to  glance  at  the  massive,  florid  face, 
with  its  lines  of  temper  and  determination,  one 
perceived  at  once  that  she  was  a  very  x)ompoufl 
person  indeed. 

**  You  may  tell  me  anything  you  like,  mother." 
A  faint  smile  passed  over  xfellie's  lips.  She 
knew  Mrs.  Barry  loved  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice,  and  most  dutifully  prepared  to  listen. 

•*  It  concerns  you  more  than  anyone  else. 
Your  father  is  most  anxious  that  you  should  give 
a  certain  proposal  favourable  consideration,  though, 
of  course,  neither  he  nor  I  wish  to  influence  you 
against  your  will." 

A  proposal  I  The  girl's  hands  closed  over  the 
arms  of  her  chair — a  parched,  choking  sensation 
came  in  her  throat ;  cold,  icy  fingers  seemed 
clutching  her  heart ;  while  her  brain  burned  like 
fever. 

''Proposals  are  very  scarce  these  times,"  the 
elder  lady  resumed  after  a  pause,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  her  daughter's  silence,  "  and  girls  who 
have  no  fortunes  cannot  afford  to  refuse  a  good 
offer.  A  gentleman  worth — say,  three  or  four 
hundred  a  year,  was  speaking  to  your  father  to- 
day. He  came  a  long  journey  b^  train  this 
dreadful  weather,  for  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

The  weary,  grey  figure  was  motionless,  speech- 
less, and  the  querist  was  obliged  to  answer  her 
own  question. 

*'  To  ask  yon  to  be  his  wife.*'  This  announce- 
ment was  ffiven  with  all  due  impressiveness,  and 
again  Mrs.  Barry  paused. 

"  Tell  him,  *  I  will !' "  With  a  sudden  impulse 
Nellie  sprang  to  her  feet  and  crossed  to  her  mo- 
ther's side.  The  effort  exhausted  her  strength — 
too  weak  to  return  to  her  fauteuil,  she  dropped 
into  a  chair  beside  the  table,  and  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand. 

Her  mother  regarded  her  with  astonishment. 

How  very  hysterical  auiet  people  are  at  times," 
was  her  mental  remark;  aloua  she  said,  "My 
dear,  you  have  never  asked  his  name,  profession, 
or  even  where  he  lives.  Don't  you  want  to  know 
all  about  a  man  before  you  promise  to  marry 
himP" 

•*  I  forgot  those  particulars."  Nellie  looked  up 
with  a  cynical  smile.  "  Of  course  I  know  you 
would  not  mention  the  matter  if  you  and  papa 
were  not  quite  satisfied  with  him.  All  men  are 
the  same  to  me." 

Mrs.  Barry  did  not  know  whether  to  be  pleased 
or  perplexed.  Something  must  be  wrong  with 
the  child  she  felt  sure.  Nellie  was  wont  to  insist 
on  having  her  own  way  in  matters  great  and 
small,  and  who  could  ever  imagine  that  in  the 
most  important  matter  of  all,  the  choosing  of  a 
husband,  she  would  submit  to  her  father's  selec- 
tion with  silent,  passive  indifference.  Meanwhile, to 
satisfy  her  own  conscientious  scruples,  she  launched 
forth  into  a  laudatory  biography  of  her  son-in-law 
elect,  and  the  girl  hsten^  with  apparently  rapt 
attention.  Was  it  her  mother's  words  that  made 
her  shiver  so  at  times ;  and  why  did  the  rustle  of 
a  falling  cinder  so  startle  her  that  her  eyes 


CHIMES. 

opened  wide  and  strayed  around  the  rOotn  with 
the  half  vacant  stare  of  an  awakening  somnam- 
bulist P 


in. 

At  certain  periods  St.  Brendan's  Church, 
Ardrone,  tried  it$  best  to  look  festive.  The 
earthen  floor  was  swept ;  the  galleries,  whose  pcwi 
had  not  been  painted  within  tlie  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  were  dusted ;  the  altar  draped 
in  clean  linen,  and  when  such  luxuries  were  avail- 
able, furnished  with  two  upright  vases  of  fresh 
flowers.  In  spite  of  all  these  preliminaries  being 
gone  through  one  January  morning,  it  still  pre- 
sented a  far  from  cheerful  appearance.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  the  artistic  designs  which  tne 
cobwebs  and  dust  had  traced  across  the  diamond 
panes,  that  even  in  summer  the  sunlight  found  it 
difficult  to  effect  an  entrance  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  chase  the  shadows  from  their  fortresses 
in  the  rafters  and  around  dark  confessionals ;  and 
with  a  close,  heavy  rain  falling,  like  a  grey  curtain 
outside  so  little  light  penetrated  under  the  galleries 
that  the  aisles  and  their  occupants  might  haye  the 
sentineled  frontier  of  the  invisible  world. 
It  was  a  miserable  day  for  a  wedding.  The 

floom  within  was  more  than  equalled  by  the 
amp  dulness  without,  and  guests  and  spectators 
were  kept  busy  during  their  moments  of  waiting 
trying  to  stifle  their  almost  audible  yawns.  The 
bridegroom  had  already  arrived.  A  middle-aged 
man,  taJl,  erect,  with  an  honest  blonde  face,  and  a 
manly,  independent  carriaee.  Every  eye  was  bent 
on  tne  door,  and  when  at  length  a  vision  of  soft* 
shimmering  white  appeared  on  the  threshold,  an 
involuntary  thrill  of  admiration  passed  through 
the  building.  Leaning  on  her  father's  arm,  Nelue 
advanced  slowly,  almost  falteringly,  towards  the 
railing.  Save  for  the  dark  pencilled  brows  and 
the  lon^  lashes  which  curled  on  her  cheek,  the 
sweet  face  was  as  colourless  as  marble.  From 
the  shadow  of  a  confessional  Kieran  Cosgrove 
gazed  on  her  with  a  face  as  white  as  her  bridal 
robe,  and  a  heart  torn  with  a  passion-tempest,  a 
wild  longinff  which  prompted  him  to  spring  from 
his  lair  and,  lifting  her  m  his  arms,  fly  with  her 
aujrwhere,  anywhere  so  that  tiiey  two  might  find 
a  refuge  from  that  "  society  "  which  exacted  such 
sacrifices.  With  conipressed  lips  and  clenched 
hands  he  attentively  followed  the  service,  in  vain 
straining  his  ear  to  catch  her  responses.  The 
irrevocable  "  I  will "  was  spoken,  the  golden  circle, 
emblem  of  eternity,  glittered  on  her  finger  as  she 
took  her  husband  s  arm  and  turned  towards  the 
sacristy. 

"  Heavens  1  how  pure  she  is  ! "  In  his  intense 
excitement  he  spoke  almost  alond.  His  eyes  drank 
in  thirstily  the  beauty  of  the  fair  young  face,  the 
fragile,  delicate  loveliness  that  had  something 
angelic  in  its  passionless  calm.  Could  this  Im 
the  ^rl  he  had  held  in  his  arms,  whose  Hps  when 
he  kissed  them  were  warm  and  red,  who  had  once 
luved  him  so,  who  miffht  have  been  his  bride? 
What  immeasurable  depths  lay  between  them 
now  !  It  was  almost  sacrilege  to  dream  of  touch- 
ing her  shining  robe,  and  he  would  as  soon  have 
crnahed  one  of  the  snowdrops  in  her  bouquet  as 
laid  a  profane  hand  on  her  marble  fingers.  The 
church  door  closed,  his  trance  was  broken,  taking 
up  his  hat  and  avoiding  all  friendly  recognition. 
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he  made  his  exit  through  &  side  door,  and  turned 
bis  steps  towards  the  very  road  where  first  we  met 
Nellie.  Steadily  pursuing  the  same  course,  with 
bent  bead  and  rapt  thought,  he  quickly  reached 
the  bridge,  and  paused  on  the  very  spot  where  she 
bad  often  waited  for  him  in  the  autumntide,  but 
three  short  months  before.  The  memory  of  their 
last  tryst  came  vividly  before  him.  The  familiar 
brown  figure,  with  the  fur  cap  and  the  huge  um- 
brella which  she  had  brought,  "  because  he  must 
have  half,"  stood  again  beside  him,  once  more  he 
strove  to  shelter  her  from  the  wind  and  rain,  and 
they  walked  up  and  down  by  the  glaring  limestone 
boundary.  To  think  that  he  should  have  told  her 
the  future  was  hopeless,  and  obstinately  setting 
aside  her  gentle  remonstrance  refused  to  believe 
that  the  world  ofiers  a  place  and  a  prize  to  every 
man.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  acknowledged 
her  wisdom.  His  father  was  still  a  hale,  strong 
man,  there  was  nothing  except  indolence  to  pre- 
vent his  seeking  his  fortune  in  more  prosperous 
lands.  This  truth  came  home  to  him  with  a  very 
Grehenna  of  bitterness  when  he  remembered  that 
only  three  months  ago  he  had  protested  such  a 
course  was  utterly  impracticable.  In  cverj  respect 
the  scene  was  unchanged.  The  river  still  flowed 
dull  and  sullen  through  the  arch,  the  fields  were 
still  faded,  the  same  leafless  trees  stood  out  dark 
and  bare  against  a  dismal  sky,  white  woolly  sheep 
still  grazea  in  the  farmyard.  There  was  missing 
only  one  figure,  and  never  again  would  that  adorn 
the  landscape  of  his  life.  With  a  low  moan  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  an  imaginary  companion, 
then  letting  them  drop  heavily  on  the  parapet  he 
pressed  his  temples  against  the  cold  stone.  Deep, 
tearless  sobs  shook  the  man's  strong  frame  as  he 
realized  that  his  own  words  had  placed  an  eternal 
abyss  between  him  and  his  darling.  Hitherto  he 
bad  cherished  a  vagae  belief  that  *'  something 
would  turn  up."  He  and  Nellie  would  be  satisfied 
to  see  one  another  from  da^r  to  day,  from  year  to 
Tear,  until,  at  some  indefinite  period,  old  Father 
Time  would  kindly  provide  a  residence  for  them, 
without  requiring  any  more  violent  co-operation 
than  the  smoking  of  areasonablenumber  of  pipes, 
and  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  billiards  and 
cricket.  Wo  learn  to  value  many  things  only 
when  the  pain  of  loss  teaches  us  how  unconsciously 
we  have  grown  to  cling  to  them  as  part  of  our  very 
being,  thus  it  was  that  Kieran,  for  the  first  time, 
understood  how  he  had  instinctively  turned  to 
Nellie  for  sympathv  in  every  pleasure  and  dis- 
appointment how  be  had  sought  her  simple 
wisdom  in  every  difficulty. 

The  dull,  heavy  mist  was  clearing  away  ;  from 
a  break  in  the  leaden  clouds  the  mid-day  sun  was 
sending  forth  a  few  watery  rays  to  cheer  the 
dismal  earth  as  Kieran  Cosgrove,  raising  himself 
from  his  recumbent  position,  strove  to  regain  his 
self-control.  "  Can  I  ever  forget  her  ?  "  he 
whispered  to  himself.  "  Will  she  forget  me  ?  She 
has  sworn  to  love  and  honour  another,  but  can  a 
mere  motion  of  the  lips  kill  the  heart's  pulse,  can 
the  wording  of  an  oatn  still  the  passion- waves  of  a 
woman's  love  ?  "  Well  he  knew  that  into  her  pure 
soul  no  unholy  thought  could  enter,  that,  as  the 
wife  of  another,  she  was  dead  to  him.  The  river 
had  witnessed  their  love's  death-scene,  the  wind 
had  borne  its  farewell  words  across  the  mined 
hearth,  he  seemed  to  stand  by  the  grave  of  his 
former  life,  and  bending  down  he  kissed  the  stone 


where  Nellie's  hands  had  rested,  even  an  men  ten 
derly  salute  the  damp  moss  beneath  which  their 
dear  ones  sleep. 


rv. 

PEA.CB  reigned  in  Debsbury — that  is,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  generally  snoring  on  their  peaceful 
pillows,  and  the  midnight  hush  was  disturbed 
only  by  the  watchman's  footsteps.  A  myriad 
brilliant  stars  kept  vigil  overhead,  and  the 
house-tops  had  donned  a  shimmering  night-cap 
—a  gift  from  the  hoar-kin ff.  A  sudden  cry  of 
"  Fire ! "  quickly  changed  Sie  scene.  As  if  by 
magic  the  streets  became  crowded  with  half- 
dressed  men,  women,  and  children,  windows 
were  thrown  up,  lamps  lighted,  and  an  excited 
populace  shouted  and  screamed,  hustling  one 
another  from  right  to  left  in  their  eagerness  to  do 
battle  with  their  common  enemy.  A  clothing 
establishment  was  enveloped  in  flames.  From 
every  window  long  fiery  tongues  darted  out  into 
the  midnight  darkness,  creeuing  along  the  wood- 
work, leaping  from  floor  to  floor — a  dreadful  sight 
it  was,  that  lurid,  angry  monster  hissing  and 
seething  within  the  doomed  walls— devouring  all 
the  household  gods  of  a  hapless  family. 

Debsbury  possessed  only  one  fire-(^ngine,  and 
even  that  belonged  to  the  military  authorities, 
and  the  mysteries  of  its  mechanism  were  looked 
upon  as  especially  sacred  to  the  military  intelli- 
l^ence.  At  the  first  alarm  the  soldiers  were 
instantly  on  the  scene  of  action,  but  work  as  they 
would  the  flames  still  triumphed,  and  grave 
doubts  and  fears  began  to  fill  men's  minds  as,  bit 
by  bit,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  red,  glowing 
serpents  wound  themselves  round  the  topmost 
rafters.  A  general  terror  seized  the  people.  On 
each  side  of  the  burning  house  were  gin-palaces 
and  petroleum  stores,  and  did  these  once  take 
fire  there  could  be  no  second  opinion  but  that  half 
the  town  would  be  blown  up. 

At  this  crisis  a  young  soldier,  carrying  two 
buckets  of  water,  called  on  his  comrades  to  follow 
him,  and  in  a  few  seconds  appeared  on  a  house- 
top overlooking  the  flames.  Regardless  of  all 
danger,  he  leaned  over  the  raging  pit^  emptying 
bucket  after  bucket  in  places  wnich  the  hose  could 
not  roach.  At  length,  seeing  how  futUe  were  his 
efforts  to  quench,  he  set  himself  to  tear  down  the 
rafters,  working  like  a  young  Hercules  to  sever 
all  communication  witn  the  flames.  Willing 
hands  helped  the  work,  but,  one  after  another, 
wounded  and  wearied,  men  retired,  he  alone 
seemed  to  possess  a  charmed  life.  Bruised, 
scorched,  and  drenched  from  head  to  foot,  he 
appeared  impervious  to  pain  or  fatigue.  The 
danger  conquered,  he  descended  to  the  street,  and 
then  so  completely  did  his  marvellous  energy 
desert  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  against  a 
lamp-post  for  support. 

"  why,  old  fellow,  you  are  the  hero  of  the  night. 
You  have  done  wonders  for  a  delicate  chap  like 
you,"  said  a  jolly-looking  soldier,  pausing  a  moment 
beside  him. 

The  white,  drawn  face,  the  hands  pressed 
nervously  to  his  side,  attracted  the  man's  atten- 
tion, and  his  tone  changed  almost  to  aflection,  as 
he  inquired — 

**  Are  you  in  pain  ?  "  . 

"  I  think  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
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my  ribs.  A  beam  struck  me  as  it  was  falling,  and 
I  am  now  beginning  to  feel  the  effects." 

"You  ought  to  go  back  to  barracks;  all  our 
men  will  be  returning  directly,  and  you  certainly 
have  earned  your  rest."  , 

"I  will  lend  a  hand  until  the  work  is  quite 
finished/'  the  younger  man  answered,  making  an 
effort  to  keep  step  with  his  companion;  but 
scarcely  had  he  advanced  a  yard  when  he  tottered 
and  must  have  fallen,  were  not  strong  arms 
quickly  extended  for  support. 

Without  a  word,  the  first  speaker  turned  his 
face  homewards,  half-carrying,  half- supporting, 
his  fainting  comrade. 


V. 

December  was  ripening  into  Christmas-tide, 
and  Debsburjr  shop-fronts  were  beginning  to 
display  tempting  advertisements  of  the  many 
good  things  to  be  had  within.  The  burning  was 
already  far  back  in  the  annals  of  the  past,  and 
people  were  so  generally  busy  in  pleasant  antici- 
pation of  the  festivities,  that  they  had  ceased  to 
be  curioiis  concerning  the  fate  of  the  young 
soldier  whose  exertions  had  secured  a  merry 
Christmas  in  many  homes.  Debsbnry  barracks 
occupied  an  elevated  position,  and,  as  if  to  ensure 
a  sufficiency  of  oxygen  to  the  inmates,  the  in- 
firmary stood  apart  trom  the  other  buildings  in  a 
comer  of  the  square  where  every  wind  from  the 
four  points  could  sweep  around  it  unchecked. 
The  whitewashed  wards,  with  their  long  narrow 
stretcher-beds,  were  scrupulously  neat ;  order  and 
cleanliness  reigned  in  every  detail,  but  in  the 
absence  of  all  womanly  influence  the  stiff  military 
discipline  drew  a  line  of  lonely  isolation  around 
many  a  sufferer* s  couch.  In  one  of  the  smaller 
rooms,  propped  up  by  pillows  into  a  half -sitting 
posture,  a  young  man  was  Ijing  with  half-closed 
eyes,  and  hands  clasped  rigidly  over  the  greyish- 
blue  counterpane.  The  bright,  searching  sunlight 
streamed  through  the  curtainless  window,  magni- 
fying the  coarse  warp  of  the  quilt,  and  searching 
every  furrow  and  hollow  of  the  invalid's  emaciated 
face. 

A  cheerful  coal  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  and 
before  it  sat  a  soldier  reading  a  newspaper.  From 
time  to  time  his  eyes  strayed  from  the  page  to  the 
bed,  and  his  thoughts  so  persistently  hovered 
around  its  occupant  that  he  at  length  abandoned 
the  pretence  of  reading,  and,  allowing  the  paper 
to  rest  unheeded  on  his  knees,  gazed  with  a 
troubled,  kindly  regret  on  the  wasted  features, 
death-like  in  their  motionless  pallor.  At  length 
the  stillness  became  oppressive. 

"Jack,"  he  said  softly,  "d'ye  feel  the  pain's 
better  P" 

The  half-closed  eyes  opened  with  a  dreamy 
smile. 

•*  Thank  you,  Dick ;  I'm  quite  eaey  to-day." 

Dick  stood  up,  and  by  way  of  sustaining  his 
resolution  and  disguising  his  real  concern,  seized 
the  coal-shovel,  and  began  to  replenish  the  fire. 
'*  D'ye  know,  I  was  jist  considering  as  may  be, 
there's  somebody  over  yonder  as  ye'd  like  to  wish 
*  A  Merry  Christmas,'  and  as  ye're  not  at  present 
strong  enough  to  do  much  writin',  perhaps  I  could 
be  of  sarvice,  an'  drop  *em  a  line."  The  old  ser- 
geant's voice  shook  a  little,  and  the  fire  seemed  to 
require  an  unusual  amount  of  trimming. 


For  some  moments  the  silence  was  again  nil* 
broken.  J ack's  thoughts  had  flown  leagues  away, 
a  misty  film  came  over  the  grey  eyes,  and  the 
delicate  lips  trembled  in  the  halt  shadow  of  the 
fair  moustache.  Dick  turned  round  and  awk- 
wardly approached  the  bedside.  His  rough, 
honest  face  was  full  of  sympathy,  and  his  hard 
hand  was  gentle  as  a  woman's  when  he  laid  it 
caressingly  on  the  bronze  curls.  •*  Since  jr©  jined 
three  year  a^o,  I've  always  stood  yer  fnend.  I 
never  ashed  the  name  o'  yer  father,  or  the  town 
ye  cam*  from,  but  in  coorse  I  know  ye're  one  of 
thim  as  runs  away  with  romantic  notions  about 
sodgering.  If  ye  had  yer  health  I'd  niver  intrude 
on  yer  confidence,  but  I  thought  mebbe  as  there 
might  be  some  wan  as  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
ye  at  Christmas  time,  an'  belike  t»,'pay  ye  a  Christ- 
mas visit." 

"You  have  been  kinder  than  father  or  brother,"* 
said  the  younger  man  tremulously,  *'  and  had  I 
any  confidence  to  give,  you  should  be  my  father 
confessor.  For  many  a  day  I  have  read  my  doom 
in  your  face — I  am  dying.  Do  not  try  to  hide  it 
from  me — it  is  the  best  of]  news — the  glad  tidings 
from  heaven  that  a  merciful  God  has  sent  me. 
For  five  years  my  life  has  been  an  aimless,  use- 
less existence,  I  have  been  a  stranger  to  friendship 
or  affection— and  now  I  wish  to  die  as  I  have 
lived — alone."  His  voice  failed  him,  and  the 
weary  head  sank  still  deeper  on  the  pillow. 
.  Sergeant  Dick  offered  no  further  remonstrance ; 
he  returned  to  his  chair  and  fell  into  a  brown 
study.  Could  he  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
dreani-faces  with  which  his  suggestion  had  filled 
the  room,  he  would  scarcely  have  yielded  bo  pas- 
sively. 

Five  years  ago,  Kieran  Cosgrove  had  pressed  his 
hat  over  his  brows,  and  turned  his  back  on  every 
fair  ambition  which  lends  a  dignity  and  an  in- 
terest to  life's  sordid  details.  As  the  weeks  and 
months  dragged  slowly  by,  work  had  daily  be- 
come more  distasteful ;  there  was  no  star  of  hope 
to  cheer  ever  so  faintly  the  dreary  monotony  of 
an  utterly  commonplace  existence,  time  itself 
seemed  as  changeless  as  eternity.  His  brothers 
grew  from  youth  to  manhood,  and  the  Ardrone 
gossips  began  to  look  on  him  as  an  idle  fixture  in 
his  father's  warehouse.  He  was  a  wild  fellow, 
they  said,  too  much  indulged  at  home  to  dream  of 
working  for  an  independence.  And  yet  his  wild 
oats  were  sown  with  a  very  harmless  seed,  and  few 
names,  great  or  small,  were  so  blameless  as  this 
idler's.  Two  winters  came  and  went^  and  in  the 
springtime  the  little  town  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  news  that  Mrs.  Carson  nee  BB.rxr, 
was  about  to  re-visit  her  old  home.  One  bright 
April  forenoon  Kieran  was  arranging  some  busi- 
ness at  the  railway  booking-office,  as  the  early 
train  steamed  into  the  station. 

As  he  passed  through  the  little  iron  gate  his 
eye  fell  on  Mr.  Barry's  low  phaeton*  and  standing 
beside  it,  Nellie.  She  was  bending  over  an  arm- 
ful of  crimson  drapery  which  peeped  mysterioT^ly 
between  the  folds  of  her  dark  blue  travelling  cloak, 
and  he  had  time  to  note  every  curve  and  line  of 
the  well-known  figure  before  she  raised  her  head. 
Their  eyes  met,  one  moment  of  startled  surprise, 
a  slight  bow,  an  uplifting  of  his  hat,  ana  the 
ordeal  was  passed.  That  night  as  he  lay  awake, 
his  brain  busy  with  many  an  abstruse  problem  of 
fate  and  fortune,  a  feverish  unrest  possessed  him ; 
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all  the  phantoms  of  the  past  crowded  thickly 
round  him  endowed  with  new  life  and  vigour,  and 
he  felt  that  never  a^ain  could  he  sink  hack  into 
the  old  routine  passivity.  A  week  later,  he  was 
traversing  Liverpool  vainly  soliciting  employment; 
yet  another  month  he  had  taken  the  Queen's 
shilling,  and  as  John  Brown,  all  trace  of  Kieran 
Cosgrove  was  lost  amidst  the  thousands  of  her 
brave  defenders. 

Would  he  write  to  Nellie  and  tell  her  that 
he  died  true  to  his  only  love,  that  no  shadow 
had  ever  sullied  her  image  in  his  heart 
She  had  loved  him  once,  and  with  the  death-dew 
on  hia  brow,  surely  it  could  do  no  wrong  to  send 
her  a  lover's  parting  vow.  Strong  with  a  momen- 
tary excitement,  he  asked  for  pen  and  paper,  but 
when  they  were  furnished  him,  his  resolution  had 
already  expended  itself.  The  wind  was  rising  out- 
side and  lus  attention  was  fixed  purposeless  on 
the  dense  night  clouds  hurrviug  across  the  sky. 
His  days  on  earth  were  numbered,  soon  his  spirit 
would  have  mingled  with  the  limitless  hereatter, 
and  then  P 

"  I'd  better  light  the  lamp.  A  body  can't  see 
to  read,  let  alone  write  a  letter." 

The  sergeant's  gruff  tones  recalled  Kieran  to 
the  lower  world.  A  new  resolution  came  to  him 
as  he  watched  the  trimming  of  the  wick,  and 
without  giving  himself  time  to  again  waver,  he 
seized  the  pen,  wrote  his  own  name  and  his 
father's  address  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  enclosed 
it  in  a  blank  envelope. 

"  When  I  am  gone,"  he  said,  "open  that*  Dick, 
and  write  a  line  to  the  old  governor,  just  to  let 
him  know,  I  never  dis^ced  the  name." 

There  was  a  suspicious  moisture  about  the 
seargeant's  eyes  as  nis  fingers  closed  over  the 
packet,  and  an  unusual  tenderness  in  his  touch 
as  he  lifted  the  young  soldier  smoothing  his 
pillow,  and  tending  him  with  all  a  woman's  gentle- 
ness. 


VI. 

MtDNioHT  chimes  were  echoing  the  angeVs  me88ag[e 
over  hill  and  dale.  Glad  hearts  welcomed  their 
notes  in  many  a  happy  hom^  and  in  Debsbury 
barracks  many  a  stern  face  relaxed,  and  men 
grown  callous  to  faith  and  love  listened  subdued 
as  peal  after  peal  awakened  long-sleeping  memories 
of  nome  and  childhood.  A  sentinel  paused  in  his 
measured  pacing,  and  resting  his  musket  on  the 
ground  waited  with  bowed  nead  until  the  last 
reverberation  had  sped  away  into  space.  A  slight 
shudder  passed  through  the  man's  frame  as  he 
resumed  his  walking. 

"  What  a  Christmas-eve  I  "  he  exclaimed  half 
aloud,  giving  three  deliberative  knocks  at  the 
dead-house  door. 

Within,  lying  on  a  wooden  stretcher,  was  a 
shrouded  figure,  and  could  you  have  entered  an 
hour  later  with  the  relieve-gnard  and  lifted  the 
white  winding-sheet,  the  cold,  clear  starlight  would 
have  shown  you  all  that  was  mortal  of  Kieran 
Cosgrove.  utterly  alone,  unknown,  forgotten,  he 
slept  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep,  all  trace  of  pain  and 
passion  banished  from  the  fair  young  face — the 
unquiet,  longing  heart  at  rest  for  ever. 

The  sweet  strains  of  the  Adeste  awoke  the 
sleeping  inhabitants  of  an  Irish  inland  citv.  Down 
the  deserted  streets,  passed  the  darkened  houses. 


marched  the  temperance  hand  playing  the 
chastest  of  Christmas  carols.  In  the  subdued 
light  of  a  cosey  nursery  bending  over  two  rosy 
child-forms,  a  man  and  a  woman  stood  hand  in 
hand. 

"  May  the  infant  Saviour  spare  us  them  many 
Ohristmases  to  come,"  the  man  murmured  rever- 
ently, and  the  mother  breathed  a  heartfelt 
"Amen!" 

As  she  kissed  each  flushed  cheek  was  there  no 
spirit  near  to  whisper  one  regrretful  thought  for  a 
soul  that  even  then  was  winging  its  flight  heaven- 
wards. 


MAY. 


BT  CHAKLBS  WOETE. 

«  13  OSY-FOOTED  May,"  as  this  month  has 
Jlx  been  called,  is  poetically  supposed  to  be 
the  most  charming  of  the  whole  year.  Scarce- 
ly a  poet  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  day 
but  has  sung  of  the  delights  of  May,  the  goddess 
of  spring,  who,  according  to  Peacham,  should  be 
drawn  with  a  "  sweet  and  amiable  countenance, 
clad  in  a  robe  of  white  and  green,  embroidered 
with  daffodils,  hawthorns  and  blue-bottles."  Now 
is  the  time  when  our  hedgerows  and  orchards  and 
gardens  should  give  fair  promise  of  the  rich  har- 
vest of  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  coming  time  of 
Nature's  luxuriance; 

**  One  boTiiidlesB  bluali,  one  white  empurpled  shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms." 

In  *'  merrie  England  "  of  the  olden  days  it  was  on 
the  1st  of  May  in  the  rural  districts  that  the 
May-pole,  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  was 
brougnt  in  high  procession  from  the  woods,  and 
set  up  on  the  village  green,  and  around  it  the 
villagers  danced  and  made  merry  for  hours.  I^ 
was  then  that  the  prettiest  girl  was  chosen  to  be 
Queen  of  the  May,  and  all  were  her  loyal  subjects 
for  that  day.    Even  Loudon  had  its  Maypole— 

"  Amidst  the  area  wide  they  took  their  stand, 
Where  the  tall  May-pole  o'erlooked  the  Strand 

that  would  be  a  little  to  the  east  of  Somerset 
House.  Those  were  the  light-hearted,  jolly  times, 
when  people  were  not  in  such  a  universal  hurry  ad 
they  are  now-a-days,  but  had  time  to  be  merry ; 
when  priests  and  people,  kings  and  nobles,  gentle 
and  simple  threw  aside  their  worldlv  cares  on 
May-day  and  heartily  entered  into  these  rustic 
enjoyments.  Did  not  Henry  VIII.  ride  a-maying 
from  Greenwich  to  Shooter's  Hill  with  Queen 
Catherine,  accompanied  by  many  lords  nnd  ladies  P 
Even  the  grave  Milton  burst  into  song  on  May 
morning : 

''Hail,  bounteous  May  I  thou  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  both  boast  thy  blessing.*' 

And  every  man,  according  to  old  Stour,  would  in 
May  "walk  into  the  sweet  meadows  and  green 
woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  the  beauty 
and  savour  of  sweet  flowers,  and  with  the  harmony 
of  birds  praising  God  in  their  kind." 
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Alas  I  that  May  should  no  longer  bo  **  merrie," 
and  that  confidence  should  no  longer  exist  either 
in  its  floral  or  atmospheric  delights.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  poets  are  the  most  credulous  of  beings, 
but  we  can  scarcely  believe  the  whole  of  them  to 
have  been  guilty  of  poetical  misrepresentation 
respecting  the  month  of  May.  It  is  more  charit- 
able to  conclude  that  the  seasons  have  changed, 
and  certainly  not  to  advantage.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  ordinary  people  not  endowed  with  poetical 
imagination,  but  more  probable  liable  to  bronchial 
affections,  would  be  little  likely  to  trust  in  balmy 
breezes,  and  would  think  twice  before  going  a- 
maying  or  any  other  out-door  pastime  in  the 
month  of  May  m  this  year  of  grace  1885.  Whether 
this  praise  of  May  was  only  an  extensive  nse  of 
hyperbole,  or  poetical  license — a  faint  line  drawn 
between  truth  and  fiction,  who  shall  decide  P  We 
have  seen  snow,  hail  and  chilblains  in  May,  and 
do  not  yet  intend  to  discard  thick  boots,  over-coats 
and  umbrellas. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  May  is  what  is  called 
a  "  trying  **  month  to  persons  ailing  with  critical 
complaints.  In  the  country  they  say  of  such 
people,  "  Ah  I  he'll  never  get  up  May-hill." 
.  The  superstitions  with  regard  to  the  month  of 
May,  which  are  still  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  are  as  unfavourable  as  tney  are 
curious.  In  some  parts  they  say,  and  believe, 
that  babies  bom  in  this  month  are  always  ailing. 

You  may  try,"  is  the  discouraging  remark, "  but 
you'll  never  rear  them."  And  as  for  kittens  that 
are  then  brought  to  life,  they  are  sure  to  be  short- 
lived. A  watery  grave  will  be  their  doom,  for  no 
one  would  be  likely  to  rear  cats  whose  doliffht  in 
their  mature  years  is  to  suck  the  breath  of  chfldren, 
and  catch  snakes  instead  of  rats  and  mice. 

Again,  to  people  who  are  about  to  marry  we 
will  not  echo  Punch's  advice  and  say  "  Don't," 
but  will  merely  remind  them  of  certain  lines  in 
Ovid,  which  contain  a  solemn  warning  to  all 
who  contemplate  matrimony  in  the  present  month: 

"  81  te  proverbia  tangent 
Mense  molaa  Maio  nabere  vulgus  ait " — 

which  may  be  freely  rendered,  "  If  proverbs  have 
any  weight  with  you,  the  common  people  say, 
Bad  prove  the  wives  that  are  married  in  May." 
Take  warning,  therefore,  all  you  maidens,  wno 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  that  wicked  God 

Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May,** 

and  postpone  the  fulfillment  of  your  vows,  both 
for  your  own  and  your  future  husband's  sake, 
until  a  more  auspicious  season. 

A  notable  and  unfortunate  instance  of  an  alli- 
ance which  took  place  in  this  month  is  furnished 
in  the  history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whose 
marriage  with  Bothwell  may  possibly  have  given 
rise  to  the  superstition  which  is  very  rife  in  Scot* 
land.  The  lines  we  have  quoted  from  Ovid  wore 
affixed  to  the  gate  of  Holyrood  Palace  by  some 
one  who  was  displeased  with  that  ill-advised 
match. 

To  those  ladies  who  are  anxious  about  their 
complexions — and  what  lady  is  not  P — we  mast  not 
omit  to  mention  the  prescription  of  an  old  writer, 
whosays,'*  that  for  beautifying  the  skin  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  so  efficacious  as  to  bathe  it  iu 


May-dew.  We  are  half-inclined  to  think  that 
the  originator  of  this  somewhat  singular  recipe 
must  have  meant  it  "  sarkastical,"  as  poor  Ar- 
temns  Ward  used  to  say,  and  was  really  figura- 
tively recommending  early  rising ;  as  the  May- 
dew,  like  the  unfortunate  **  early- worm,"  is  only 
to  be  discovered  by  those  not  addicted  to  lying  in 
bed  until  the  sun  has  aired  the  earth.  The  ladies 
of  our  cities  certainly  cannot  go  tripping  over 
dewy  meadows  in  search  of  Nature's  cosmetic,  bnt 
they  can  resolve  to  rise  early ;  and  if  desirous  of 
cultivating  that  invaluable  nabit  as  well  as  bene- 
fiting their  complexions,  now  is  the  time  of  year 
to  begin ;  remember !  May -dew  does  not  last  for 
ever. 

May  games  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into 
disuetude.  The  Puritans  did  much  by  their 
preaching  and  writing  to  make  them  unpopular ; 
and  we  are  afraid  that  much  of  the  narrow  spirit 
of  sectarianism  which  was  introduced  by  tnese 
uncomfortable  people  still  lingers  with  us.  Jacks- 
in-the-green,  wnich  were  plentiful  in  the  metropolis 
in  our  youn^  days,  are  gone  with  the  May-poles. 
Even  the  children  who  bring  round  the  garlands, 
do  it  in  a  half- shy  sort  of  way,  and  appear  to  have 
no  heart  in  the  matter — for  which  tne  miserable, 
mangy  look  of  the  garlands  theniselves  is  per- 
haps sufficient  excuse.  We  know  one  village  in 
Yorkshire  where  the  May-pole  still  stands,  but  it 
is  more  as  a  melancholy  relic  of  the  times  that  are 
gone,  than  for  any  pra|Ctical  use  to  which  it  is  put 
At  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  where  so  many 
good  old  English  customs  are  yet  in  vogue,  they 
still  celebrate  May-day;  the  children  do  not  carry 
garlands,  but  are  all  dressed  in  white.  A  very 
pretty  sight  it  is  to  see  the  school-p^rls  from  little 
dots  of  three  or  four  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old 
tripping  to  school  arrayed  in  their  clean  white 
dresses. 

Notwithstanding  that  May-day  can  no  longer 
be  looked  upon  as  a  festival;  it  is  without  doubt  a 
season  of  rejoicing.  A  time  when  Nature  is  start- 
ing into  renewed  life,  when  naked  boughs  are 
being  clothed  with  fresh  verdnre,  and  the  birds 
intent  on  family  cares  are  singing  their  sweetest 
notes,  cannot  fail  to  excite  feelings  of  gladness 
and  delight.  Of  all  earth's  choicest  blossoms  none 
are  so  dear  as  those  of  spring,  which  we  seize  with 
avidity,  and  set  up  in  a  decorative  fashion  and 
bow  before  in  delighted  homage.  The  nightingale 
is  singing  in  the  copse,  and  the  iterated  cry  of  the 
cuckoo  is  heard  the  live-long  day.  The  sky-lark, 
the  wood-lark  and  the  willow- warbler  are  joining 
the  tuneful  choir;  and  all  nature,  both  animate 
and  inanimate,  are  bursting  into  life  and  beauty 
after  the  darkness  and  silence  of  winter.  So, 
though  sometimes  ^  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap 
of  May,"  we  will  yet  rejoice  at  its  advent  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  gentle  south  wind  which  shall 
spread  harmony  and  beauty  everywhere  around. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting — 

Waiting  fur  the  May — 
Waiting  for  the  pleasant  rambles;, 
Where  the  fragrant  hawthorn-brambles, 
With  the  woodbine  alternating, 

tScent  the  dewy  way. 
Ah !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting— 

Waiting  for  the  May." 

Before  concluding  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  May  may  be  considered  a  right  loyal  month. 
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No  Bovereign  of  England  since  the  Conquest  has 
died  daring  the  month  of  May,  although  each  of 
its  eleven  brethren  has  proved  fatal  to  one  or 
more  of  oar  monarchs.  It  was  on  the  29th  when 
one  of  onr  kings  "  enjoyed  his  own  a^ain ; "  and 
it  was  on  the  24th  when  onr  most  gracious  Qaeen 
was  bom ;  let  us  hope  it  will  be  long  before  we 
cease  to  rejoice  on  this  anniversary* 


TnEOUGH  STOBM  AND  SHINE. 

BT  M.  P.  THEEO. 

CHAPTER  XL 
BETTER  TO  POBOET.'* 

AN  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a  wiU, 
under  which  Bichard  Merritt  was  disinherited, 
was  inserted  several  times  in  saccession  in  all  the 
papers  which  had  contained  the  original  advertise- 
ment; and  as  weeks  and  months  went  bv,  without 
anj  sign  that  any  one  of  them  had  reachea  its  mark, 
this  comparatively  small  trouble  seemed  to  be  going 
the  way  of  the  rest  One  thing  was  certain  with 
regard  to  it,  and  that  was  that  should  Richard 
Merritt  come  back  a  poor  man,  under  the  mis- 
taken  impression  that  his  father  had  left  him  lord 
of  the  soil,  Fhillis  would  not  do  for  him  less  than 
had  been  expected  at  his  hands  for  her,  when  their 
positions  appeared  to  be  reversed.  Bat  no  news 
came  of  him,  or  of  that  other.  In  her  letters — 
for  she  wrote  me  thenceforth  pretty  freqaently 
— she  never  made  any  allusion  to  the  latter,  direct 
or  indirect ;  but  I  fancied,  as  time  went  on,  thej 
read  less  hopefully,  that  she  dwelt  less  upon  this 
and  that  than  she  had  intended  doings  and  was 
less  cheerful  in  herself. 

Jast  before  Christmas,  however,  the  very  week 
I  was  going  down,  I  got  a  letter,  the  like  of  which 
I  had  never  had  from  her  before — a  carious  wild 
letter  it  seemed  to  me. 

"  Come,"  she  wrote,  "  I  know  you  will  have  to 
come  soon,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  am  louf' 
ing  to  see  you  and  talk  to  you.  I  cannot  and  will 
not  write  what  I  have  to  say,  but  Grod  has  given 
me,  at  last,  souiething  to  live  for.  I  wanted  it 
badly — I  never  knew  until  I  got  it  how  badly; 
but,  dear  friend,  it  is  not  what  1  asked  for,  what 
I  have  waited  for  all  these  years,  so  you  must  not 
think  it  is  that  Perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  He 
knows  best — any  way,  I  want  you — so  come,  come, 
COMB  1 " 

This  was  what  she  wrote,  and  if  her  object  was 
to  mystify  me  more  than  I  had  ever  been  mysti- 
fied before,  she  succeeded  to  perfection.  The  one 
thing  which  seemed  clear  upon  the  face  of  it,  was* 
the  one  thin^  which  I  could  never — save  upon 
her  own  testimony — have  believed  of  her.  bhe 
had  renounced  her  old  ideal  of  happiness,  and 
with  it — for  the  renunciation  of  the  one  involved 
that  of  the  other — her  old  love.  What  under  the 
face  of  Heaven  could  this  be,  of  which  she  could 
write  to  me — to  me,  who  had  been  the  repository 
of  all  her  hopes,  and  fears,  and  agonies,  that  it 
was  possibly  better  as  it  was. 

W^Ut  after  all,  ph^  was  only  a  woman,  like  the 


rest.  All  she  had  wanted,  probably,  all  her  life 
long,  was  the  opportunity  to  show  herself  in  her 
true  colours— tne  colours  common  to  her  sex.  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  them.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  are  to  expect  from  these  weaker  vessels  a 
fidelity  we  do  not  give  them;  why  their  hearts 
should  be  called  upon  to  break,  whilst  ours  are 
barely  bruised ;  not  at  all.  But  though  one  finds 
no  fault  with  one's  friend's  Brummagem  china, 
which  may  be  very  pretty  and  serviceable  in  its 
waj,  one  does  not  like  to  find  that  one's  own 
dainty  little  morsel  of  Dresden  is  notDresden  at  all, 
and  has  been  a  *'  take  in  *'  from  beginning  to  end. 

So  I  had  a  great  disappointment  in  Fhillis. 

It  was  not  to  be  wonaered  at  after  all,  if  I  had 
come  to  feel  a  sort  of  proprietorship  in  her.  She 
was  not  fifteen  when  I  first  knew  ner,  you  must 
bear  in  mind,  and  now  she  was  nine-and-twenty. 
It  startled  me  to  think  how  time  had  flown  when 
I  began  to  reckon — and  from  the  very  first  she 
had  made  a  friend  and  confidante  of  me.  If  she 
had  not  taken  my  advice,  at  least  she  had  made  a 
point  of  asking  it,  and  now  she  had  gone  and  done 
something — something  which  was  to  make  or  mar 
her  happiness — without  consulting  me  at  all. 
The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  felt  justified 
in  my  wrath,  and  I  nursed  it  accordingly. 

Did  it  burn  more  fiercely  still  when  I  saw  her, 
saw  the  light  in  her  eyes  and  the  smile  on  her 
lips,  saw  her  as  I  had  not  seen  her  for  I  know  not 
how  many  years,  as  I  had  been  learning  somehow, 
I  know  not  how,  to  dream  of  her  at  night  and 
picture  her  by  day  ever  since  she  walked  and 
talked  with  me  that  June  night  under  the  apple- 
trees  P  Did  it  bum  more  fiercely  then  ?  I  think 
not.  If  I  was  a  little  sorrowful  on  my  own 
account,  I  hope  I  was  glad  upon  hers,  as  I  followed 
her  through  the  farm-kitchen — where  Mattie  was 
as  busy  putting  up  "  Christmas  "  as  if  she  expected 
somebody  to  see  it—into  the  Stone  Parlour,  where 
he,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  awaiting  us. 

She  had  said  he  was  there ;  but  I  thought  for 
the  moment  as  I  glanced  round  the  room  that  he 
had  shown  the  better  taste  of  the  two,  and  had 
left  us  for  a  time  to  ourselves.  Fhillis,  however, 
knew  better.  She  walked  straight  up  to  the 
window  with  the  smile  still  on  her  face,  and, 
drawing  the  curtain  on  one  side — "look  here," 
she  said,  here  is  my  treasure  trove,  such  a  bad 
boy  "  (kiss  No.  1)  "and  so  ashamed  of  himself" 
(kiss  No.  2)  *'  that  he  must  needs  run  away  and 
hide!" 

Oh,  Dick  Merritt !  Poor  little  fatherless  Dick ! 
Was  1  ever  so  glad  to  see  any  one  in  all  my  life  as 
to  see  him ! 

The  child  may  have  seen  the  change  from  grim 
to  glad  in  the  face  of  his  aunt*s  visitor,  and  it  may 
have  emboldened  him— 1  cannot  say ;  but  he  was 
soon  coaxed  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  on  to 
Fhillis's  knees,  and  thence  by  degrees,  after  the 
manner  of  such  small  folk,  he  made  his  way  on  to 
mine  and  became  auite  pleasant  and  confidential. 
He  was  a  fine  little  fellow  of  six,  tall  and  intelli- 
gent for  his  age,  and  seemed  already  as  happy 
and  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  never  known 
any  other  surroundings. 

"He  has  had  so  many  changes,  poor  little 
chap ! "  FhiUis  said  pityingly.  "  It  is  two  years 
as  far  as  we  can  make  out  since  his  mother  died, 
and  then  for  a  little  time  after  that  Bichard  seems 
to  have  kept  the  childrei»~there  were  two  of  them 
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then  with  him ;  but  I  suppose  when  the  baby  dded, 
he  thought  this  one  would  thrive  better  elsewhere 
and  with  other  children,  and  so  he  was  put  out  to 
nurse,  as  they  call  it.  Well,  that  was  all  right,  as 
long  as  the  people  were  paid ;  but  about  a  year 
ago,  as  nearly  as  possible  a  year  ago,  things  got 
from  bad  to  worse  with  the  child's  father.  He 
had  never  done  much  good,  and  less  since  he  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  the  payments  began  to  flag,  and 
then  just  as  they  were  losing  all  patience  there 
came  an  end  to  them  altogether,  for  Bichard  died. 
He  had  lead  a  strange  life  I  hear,  and  cared  little 
for  any  one  or  anything ;  but  he  fretted  about  the 
child,  and  there  was  a  man  with  him  when  he 
died,  who  had  led  the  same  freebooting  sort  of  life, 
and  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  he  took  such 
pity  upon  him  that  he  promised,  though  he  had 
more  to  do  for  his  own  than  he  knew  how,  to  see 
that  little  Dick  did  not  want.  His  name  is  Bobert 
Aitken,"  she  added,  addressing  herself  half  to  the 
child,  half  to  me.  "  And  Dick  knows  it  very  well. 
Every  night  and  every  morning  he  prays  *God 
bless  Bobert  Aitken.' 

There  was  little  more  to  tell.  Aitken  had  been, 
true  to  his  trust,  and  after  a  time.  Providence  had 

Eut  into  his  hands  a  paper  containing  Mr.  Need- 
am's  advertisement.  Some  vague  suspicious 
notion  he  had  got  into  his  head  that  if  it  became 
known,  whilst  the  child  was  still  at  that  great 
distance,  that  his  father  was  dead,  it  might  operate 
to  his  disadvantage,  prevented  mm  from  writing, 
and  induced  him  to  cast  about  for  means  to  send 
him  over  to  England.  He  found  a  friend  and 
coadjutor  in  the  captain  of  a  sailing  vessel,  bound 
on  its  return-trip  to  the  old  country ;  and  hence 
it  had  resulted  that  on  a  dark  November  afternoon 
some  three  weeks  since.  Fhillis  Merritt,  sitting  in 
the  gloaming  with  no  other  company  than  that  of 
her  own  thoughts,  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
her  lawyer,  accompanied  by  a  small  boy  and  a 
kindly,  fatherly  seaman,  furnished  with  convincing^ 
proofs  that  the  poor  little  object  with  him — he 
nad  been  very  sea-sick  and  was  altogether  very 
wretched — was  indeed  Stephen  Merritt's  crand- 
8on.  The  good  man  must  have  been  well  pleased 
at  the  welcome  they  found — he  and  his  charge.  I 
doubt  if,  in  the  opinion  of  its  mistress,  there  was 
anything  in  the  house  good  enonsh  for  them,  and 
I  am  sure,  too,  though  on  that  subject  Phillis  was 
always  silent,  that,  if  they  were  not,  as  they 
fondly  imagined,  producing  an  heir  to  the  estate, 
the  kind-hearted  American  and  his  friend  were  as 
well  paid  for  all  they  had  done  as  though  he  had 
been  the  heir  twice  over. 

He  was  a  pretty  little  fellow,  and  I  did  not 
"Wonder  that  sne  had  taken  to  him.  It  was  a  good 
thing  too  that  he  was  so  young  he  had  little  to 
unlearn,  and  already  she  fancied,  not  without 
reason,  that  she  was  "  making  her  own  "  of  him. 
The  difference  he  made  in  her  life,  who  that  has 
not  led  such  a  life  can  tell  P  He  gave  her  occupa- 
tion for  the  whole  day,  for  when  he  was  in  bed  and 
asleep,  she  was  hard  at  work  for  him,  and  the 
delight  of  it!  the  pretty  things,  daintier  than  I 
could  have  supposed  her  capable  of  producing, 
seeing  she  haa  seen  so  little,  which  even  I  was 
called  upon  to  wonder  at  and  admire.  She  was 
happier  than  I  had  seen  her  since  her  girlhood ; 
but  she  had  her  anxieties  still,  and  when  she  had 
left  Mattie  upstairs  with  the  little  one,  she  began 
to  talk  to  me  of  them.   It  had  become  a  serious 


question  with  her  whether  she  should  remain  at 
the  Farm  or  not.  It  was  a  good  farm,  and  had 
doubled  in  value  since  Merritt  first  came  into  pos- 
session of  it,  and  the  managing  man — she  did  not 
dignify  him  with  the  title  of  bailifP— was,  she 
believed,  honest,  but  there  were  reasons  apart  from 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  which  made  her 
doubtful  whether  she  would  be  doing  wisely  or 
well  to  stay  there.  She  had  tried,  but  tried  in 
vain,  to  overcome  Mattie's  aversion,  amounting  to 
an  cdmost  superstitious  horror,  to  the  house,  and 
now,  she  confessed,  since  the  winter,  with  its  short 
days  and  lon^  night  had  finally  set  in,  she  did  not 
feel  so  superior  to  the  old  woman's  prejudices  as 
she  had  done  before.  The  place  was  lonesome  and 
replete  with  memories,  which  she  would  gladly 
leave  behind  her,  and  yet  she  should  not  feel  at 
home  she  supposed  anywhere  else.  She  had  asked 
Mr.  Needham  what  he  should  advise  her  to  do,  and 
he  had  turned  it  off  with  a  jest.^  I  could  guess 
what  the  iest  had  been  by  the  heightened  colour 
with  whicn  she  alluded  to  it.  Natural  enough 
that  he  should  suggest  her  finding  somebody  to 
take  care  of  her — ^home  and  all ;  but  finding  that 
pleasantry  unwelcome  (I  suppose),  and  sedng  she 
was  in  earnest,  he  had  talked  it  over  with  her 
seriously  enough,  putting  the  proa  and  eons  before 
her  very  fairly  and  sensiblv  indeed. 

"  He  did  not  advise  me,  she  said,  "  to  part  with 
the  farm,  and,  indeed,  it  had  not  come  into  my 
head  to  do  so — I  should  like  it,  when  anything 
happens  to  me  to  come  to  Dick.  So  then  we  talked 
about  letting  it,  and  he  said — ^which  of  course,  I 
knew — ^that  it  might  be  some  little  time  before  we 
met  with  a  tenant  to  suit  us,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  but  still  he  did  not  dis- 
suade me.  He  seemed  to  think  on  the  whole  I 
should  be  better  away ;  only,"  she  added,  with  a 
little  bitterness,  *'Like  me,  he  did  not  know  where 
I  was  to  go  to." 

I  looked  at  her  hard — ^I  could  not  help  it — when 
she  said  that.  Did  she  understand,  I  wondered, 
that  it  was  almost  like  challenging  a  man  for  a 
woman  to  talk  as  she  talked,  or  at  any  rate,  that 
it  would  have  been,  had  I  known  less  of  her  heart  P 
The  wa}r,  too,  in  which  she  alluded  to  the  child's 
coming  into  the  property,  coupled  with  my  recol- 
lection of  the  letter,  which  had  so  misled  me,  all 
seemed  to  point  to  a  renunciation  of  the  old  hope 
and  the  old  faith,  so  long  and  so  stedfasuy 
cherished.  And  yet  I  could  scarcely  believe  in  it. 
She  saw  me  staring  at  her,  though — whether  wil- 
fully or  not  it  does  not  matter.  She  misinterpreted 
the  reason. 

"  It  16  odd  anybody  should  be  so  desolate,  is  it 
not  P  Father — ^it  was  noticeable  that  ever  since 
the  reading  of  the  will,  she  had  ceased  to  avoid 
the  mention  of  his  name,  and  had  gone  back  to  the 
old  familiar  word — "  Father,  I  believe,  knew  of  a 
distant  cousin  or  two  of  his  own^knew  of  them 
but  did  not  know  them — ^but  mother  had  nobody 
belonging  to  her.  She  was  an  orphan  from  her 
birth,  and  if  she  had  any  relations  at  all,  they 
never  came  forward,  and  she  never  heard  of 
them.  It  was  a  great  lady  who  took  a  fanoy  to 
her  and  brought  her  up — and — ^I  am  all  alone  in 
the  world,"  she  wound  up  suddenly. 

All  but  Dick,"  I  observed  sententioasly. 

"  AU  but  Dick.  I  had  forgotten  Dick— bless 
his  heart!" 

I  could  not  resist  asking  her  the  question  which 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
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"Is  there  npbody  else  you  have  forgotten, 
Phillis?" 

*'  You  P  "  she  said  amiling.  "  You  are  very  good 
and  very  kind,  but  you  don't  belong  to  me,  you 
know." 

I  answered  her  hastily  that  I  was  not  thinking 
of  myself. 

Her  eyes  met  mine,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  in- 
telligence. 

"^o,''  she  said,  with  a  great  quietness  and  sad- 
ness, •*  I  have  not  forgot^n  him ;  but  I  dare  not 
count  him.  When  I  remember  how  long  it  is  since 
I  last  heard  of  him,  it  seems  to  be  folly  to  go  on 
hoping.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  ho 
were  alive,  he  must  have  seen  or  heard — it  has 
been  made  so  public — and  if  he  has  seen  or  has 
heard,  and  has  neither  written  nor  come,"  there 
was  a  colour  now  in  the  usually  colourless  face, 
which  would  have  surprised  you — **Why,  then, 
it  is  better  to  forget" 

Better  to  forget  him,  Phillis !  Better  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  yet — somehow  I  was  sorry  ! 

Though  it  was  a  relief  to  me — ^though  it  seemed, 
even  at  the  moment,  to  be  the  breaxing  down  of 
a  barrier  between  us,  which  had  struck  me  lately 
as  it  had  never  struck  me  before — still,  I  was 
sorry.  Was  it  possible  that,  without  knowing  it, 
I  had  loved  her  the  better  all  this  time  for  her 
foUy? 

You  don't  say  anything,"  she  added  presently 
with  a  little  nervous  laugh.  "I  thought  you 
would  be  quite  pleased  to  find  I  had  become  so 
sensible.'' 

**  The  substance  is  better  than  the  shadow,"  I 
replied  evasively,  "even  though  it  weigh  no 
heavier  than  little  Dick." 

It  was  but  a  lame  way  out  of  it ;  but  it  seemed 
to  satisfy  her.  Possibly,  she  did  not  care  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  hastened, |on  my  own  ac- 
count, to  change  it.  I  had  been  cherishing  a 
hope,  in  common  with  Lucy  and  her  mother,  for 
the  last  two  months,  that  I  might  induce  Phillis 
to  come  up  to  us  for  Christmas.  I  proposed  this 
to  her  now  *,  but,  after  all  she  had  just  told  me 
about  Mattie's  nervousness  and  her  dislike  of  the 
house,  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  firmness  of  her 
refusal. 

"  Not  now,"  she  said.  **  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  in  the  summer,  in  the  bright 
weather,  we  might  come,  if  you  would  have 
us,  Dick  and  1.  But  whenever  we  do,  you 
must  have  a  holiday.  We  could  never  do 
without  you  to  take  us  about  and  show  us  the 
things,  for  I  should  want  as  much  showing  as 
Dick.  He  is  just  six  years  old,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile,  which  was  a  little  amused,  if  it  was  also 
a  little  sad,  and  he  has  seen  more — oh !  a  great 
deal  more — than  I  have." 

I  told  her  I  thought  a  ^ood  deal  would  be  given 
by  a  great  many  fashionable  folk,  who  had  seen  and 
done  all  that  was  to  be  seen  and  done  in  this  great 
world  of  London,  for  the  simple  power  of  being 
able  to  enjoy  anything  as  she  would  enjoy  her 
first  sight  of  any  one  of  the  wonders  of  which 
they  hs^  had  their  fill. 

**  The  greatest  pleasure  to  me,"  she  said,  **  will 
be  to  see  Dick's.  Children  are  always  delighted 
with  anything  new.  For  my  part,  I  think  I  shall 
be  frightened  at  anything  so  big  and  so  noisy,  and 
glad  to  got  back  again.  But  I  will  come^cer- 
tainly  I  will  come,  in  the  summer." 


And  she  kept  her  word.  In  the  summer 
rather  late  in  the  summer,  when  the  crush  of  the 
season  was  over,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to  take  my 
holiday,  she  came. 

{To  he  coiitinued,) 


WEIGHTS  AITD  MEASURES. 

THE  meaning  of  the  phrase  "weights  and 
measures  "  is  probably  known  by  many  and 
understood  by  few.  Most  ^rsons  affirm  that 
the  term  means  standard  weights  and  standard 
measures ;  but  few  are  able  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  certain  weights  and  measures  now  in  use 
have  been  adopted  as  standards.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  graln^  for  instance,  is  a  very  ancient 
standard  of  weight.  It  formed  the  basis  of  many 
systems  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  existing  Im- 
perial standards.  The  statutes  of  Henry  III., 
Edward  L,  and  Henry  VII.,  relating  to  weights 
and  measures,  natunuly  made  mention  of  the 
grain .  Indeed  they  enacted  that  thirty-two  ^ains 
of  wheat,  properly  gathered  and  dried,  snould 
make  a  pennyweight,  and  this  continued  to  be- 
the  rule  until  it  was  provided  that  the  pennyweight 
shoald  undergo  further  division — into  twenty-four 
equal  parts,  to  be  called  grains.  Thus,  originally, 
thirty-two  grains  of  wheat  made  a  pennyweight, 
and  in  the  changes  that  have  since  taken  place 
the  term  grain  has  been  retained,  notwithstanding 
that  the  present  grain  is  rather  higher  in  weight 
than  the  original  These  remarks  apply  more  par- 
ticularly to  troy  weight,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
that  is  not  the  standard  now  in  common  use.  It 
is  still,  however,  the  standard  for  determining  the 
weight  of  the  precious  metals — gold  and  silver— 
and  it  is  used  generally  in  philosophical  experi- 
ments. Moreover,  troy  wcignt  was  the  principal 
standard  formerly  in  use,  the  avoirdupois,  which 
now  finds  most  favour,  being  a  sort  of  offshoot. 
Hence,  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  standard 
weights,  it  is  more  correct  to  refer  to  the  troy 
system  than  to  any  other. 

Troy  weight  possesses  additional  importxince 
from  the  fact  that  measures  of  capacity  have  been 
taken  from  it.  Thus,  the  statute  of  Henry  III., 
already  alluded  to,  provided  that  eight  pounds  of 
troy  wheat,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear, 
should  form  a  standard  measure  of  capacity,  that 
standard  being  a  gallon ;  and  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that,  with  such  a  standard,  others,  whether 
smaller  or  larger,  might  easily  be  found  by  division 
or  multiplication.  With  regard  to  other  measures, 
such,  for  example  as  Linear  measure,  a  different 
basis  was  adopted.  In  the  present  day,  in  small 
towns  or  out-of-the-way  viUages,  the  housewife 
will  often  resort  to  the  simple  expedient  of  stretch- 
ing a  piece  of  cloth  from  her  chin  to  the  tips  of 
her  fingers — the  arm  being  extended  meanwhile — 
should  she  desire  to  test  its  length.  A  man  will 
ascertain  the  length  of  a  beam  by  spanning  "  iL 
or  the  size  of  a  garden  by  walking  round  it  and 
counting  his  steps,  and  calculating  either  the  feet, 
or  yards.  It  is  probably  in  such  processes  as  these 
that  the  origin  of  Linear  measure  may  be  found. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  earliest  standards  were 
adopted  because  they  represented  parts  of  the  ' 
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human  form.  The  foot  naturally  suggests  itself. 
The  cubit  meant  the  average  length  of  the  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finpjer.  It 
is  from  the  arm  that  the  yard  is  taken,  while  the 
space  from  the  extremity  of  one  hand  to  the  other, 
the  arms  being  extended,  gave  the  fathom.  This 
was  at  the  best  but  a  rude  form  of  measurenient, 
which  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  individual, 
and  which  caused  endless  confusion  to  vendors  and 
purchasers.  A  fixed  standard  became  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  it  was  because  of  this  that  a  rod,  the 
length  of  an  average  foot,  was  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  measurement.  The  yard  took  its  place  because 
it  represented  half  the  space  which  a  man  could 
reach  by  extending  both  arms,  and  from  this  have 
many  other  standards  of  measurement  been 
derived. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  these 
changes  took .  place  quickly,  or  that,  when  made, 
they  were  adopted  with  alacrity.  On  the  contrary 
measures  of  reform,  even  when  most  desirable, 
often  win  their  way  in  favour  slowly.  A  century 
ago,  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  different 
parts  of  England  varied  so  much  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  how  so  much  confusion  came 
to  be  tolerated.  The  divergence  proved  a  most 
perplexing  hindrance  to  commerce.  But  though 
many  complaints  were  made  it  was  not  till  1825 
that  an  Act,  which  in  some  respects  maj  be  called 
an  Act  of  Uniformity,  was  passed,  providing  that, 
on  the  first  of  January,  182b,  the  standard  weights 
and  measures  of  London  should  be  the  standard 
weights  and  measures  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
Even  now,  there  is  occasional  confusion  owing  to 
the  different  methods  of  calculation  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Goods  are  sold  by  measure 
nere,  by  weight  there,  and  by  number  in  some 
other  place.  Especially  does  the  remark  apply  to 
garden  produce,  and  the  difference  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  a  peraon  going  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  nardly  knows  what  he  is 
buying.  The  technical  t«rms  applied  to  the  weight 
of  bread  differ  in  various  towns, tnough  perhaps  the 
difference  in  respect  to  flour  is  even  more  marked. 
In  one  town  you  boy  a  "  gallon "  of  flour,  in 
another  a  "scale,**  in  a  third  a  "  pound"  or  its 
multiple,  in  a  fourth  a  "  quartern,"  and  in  a  fifth 
a  "  peck In  fact  the  confusion  is  verjr  great,  and 
it  is  only  by  reference  to  it  that  any  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  inconvenience  caused  when  even  the 
"  standards  "  also  varied. 

A  further  attempt  to  secure  absolnte  uniformity 
may  be  found  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act, 
1878.  But  even  that  Act  has  not  yet  accomplished 
its  purpose.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  lately  presented 
a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  its  operation,  and  that  report  shows  that 
certain  weights  which  are  stamped  as  correct  by 
the  inspector  of  one  district  are  sometimes  con- 
demned as  inaccurate  by  the  inspector  of  another 
district,  though  the  Act  particularly  provides  that 
a  weight  once  "  duly  "  stamped  by  an  inspector 
may  afterwards  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
without  being  restamped.  Possibly  weights  may 
vary  through  constant  use,  so  that  if  one  were 
found  accurate  by  an  inspector  to-day,  it  may 
become  inaccurate  at  the  end  of  a  year.  But  that 
is  for  the  inspectors  and  owners  of  weights  to 
determine.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  seems 
to  be  to  define  in  an  Act  the  precise  amount  of 
error  which  may  bo  permitted,  in  view  of  the  great 


variety  of  weights  used  in  trade,  the  different  iue« 
to  which  they  are  put,  and  the  divers  modes  of 
trade  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  as  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  two  '*  standards  "  in 
which  some  variation  may  not  be  found,  it  is 
reasonable  to  allow  that  many  weights  and 
measures  are  correct,  even  though  they  do  not 
agree  to  a  shade  with  the  standard.  But  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  in  all  such  cases  that  there  shoold 
be  some  regaxd  to  the  uses  to  which  the  weights 
and  measures  may  be  put,  for  it  is  evident  that  a 
slight  difference  against  the  purchaser  in  the 
weighing  of  gold  would  be  more  material  than  the 
same  dinerence  in  the  weighing  of  flour.  Nnmer* 
ous  illustrations  of  this  will  at  once  occnr  to  the 
reader.  Indeed  much  might  be  written  about  the 
tricks  which  may  be  play^  by  careful  attention  to 
so  simple  a  matter  as  weights  and  measures ;  and 
the  whole  subject  is  one  in  which  every  buyer  is  or 
should  be  personally  interested. 

WlIiLIAX  UOBKBO. 


MRS.  MALONBY'S  AMATECJB 
THEATRICALS. 

IRELAND  now-a-days  does  not  seem  a  favour- 
able spot  in  which  to  pitch  one's  dramatic 
t'jnt.  The  traditional  pleasure-loving  Irishman 
appears  to  linger  only  in  the  plays  of  Mr.  Bonci- 
cault,  and  the  stem,  high-souled  being  who  repre- 
sents "  New  Ireland  "  has  no  sympathy  with  snch 
frivolities  as  music  or  the  theatre. 

He  feels  that  a  patriot  of  his  stamp  should  not 
waste  his  time  on  trifles,  and  he  devotes  all  his 
energies  to  the  severance  of  the  connection  between 
England  and  his  fatherland,  and  between  his 
neighbours'  cows  and  their  tails. 

Nevertheless,  one  comes  here  and  there  upon 
quiet  districts  where  "agitation"  is  not,  and 
little  country  towns  which  still,  figuratively, 
touch  their  hats  to  the  landlords,  ana  have  not 
been  rendered  too  hUize  by  strong  political  meat 
to  appreciate  the  milder  literary  sustenance  of  a 
penny  reading. 

One  of  these  favoured — or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  forsaken — places  is  the  small  market-town 
of  Mowlafeen.  Absorbed  in  its  own  placid 
projects  and  unambitious  enterprises,  it  regards 
all  innovations  with  distrust ;  and  in  conseqnence 
of  this  happy  state  of  affairs,  the  peaceful  arts 
flourished  m  Mowlafeen. 

Concerts,  recitations,  amateur  theatricals,  were 
of  frequent  occurrence  there.  The  Society  of 
Mowlafecn  Christian  Young  Men  constantly 
frave  the  most  delightful  entertainments;  and 
instructive  itinerant  lecturers  always  felt  sure  of 
good  audience  when  they  came  to  this  exemplary 
little  town. 

The  town  councillors  were  musical  almost  to 
a  man  (the  exceptions  being  promising  amateur 
actors).  The  Town  Hall  was  invariably  lent, 
free  of  charge,  for  any  charitable  undertaking; 
the  town-organist  was  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
same  ^  liberal  and  artistic  body ;  and  in  their 
selection  for  that  post  of  a  certain  Mn. 
Maloney  they  displayed  their  usual  intelligent 
pentration. 

To  see  Mrs,  Maloney  move  down  the  main 
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street  in  a  sort  of  quiet  andante  eostenuio  was 
in  itself  a  mnsical  education.  She  was  habitnally 
clad  in  a  harmony  of  black  and  crimson,  through 
which  a  long  gold  chain  meandered  like  the  theme 
of  a  fugue.  A  nocturne  in  black  and  gold  bedecked 
her  stately  head  (I  say  "  nocturne  "  advisedly,  for 
it  certaiuly  looked  as  if  she  slept  in  it),  and  she 
always  carried,  as  insignia  of  office,  a  formidable- 
looking  roll  of  music.  She  was  short  and  very 
stout ;  a  thick  black  fringe  just  reached  to  her  eye- 
brows ;  her  eyes  were  large  and  prominent,  and 
she  had  what  her  admirers  called  "a  beautiful 
singing  mouth "  (by  which  they  apparently 
meant  to  suggest  an  aperture  resembhng  that 
of  the  oyster). 

But  though  not  blessed  with  personal  charms, 
the  unseen  beauty  of  the  soul  was  hers  in  no 
small  degree. 

She  it  was  who  first  discovered  the  destitution 
of  the  lower  classes  in  Mowlafeen.  It  was  her 
philanthropic  mind  that  promptly  plotted  the 
means  of  assisting  them ;  ana  to  ner  belongs 
the  honour  of  suggesting  that  nothing  less  than 
Macbeth  should  form  tne  pihce  de  resistance  of 
the  entertainment  she  determined  to  get  up  for 
their  benefit. 

No  sooner  had  this  noble  scheme  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Malonev  than  she  sallied  forth  in  search  of 
Mr.  Nolan,  the  President  of  the  Christian  Young 
Men's  Society. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  a  dapper  youth,  with  fair 
curling  hair  and  a  small,  artificial  smile. 

"My  gracious  now,  Mrs.  Maloney,"  he  said, 
when  that  lady  had  unfolded  her  plan,  "  that's  a 
sweet  idea!  I  was  just  thinking  the  society 
should  give  some  sort  of  enterteenment ;  and 
now,  with  your  help**— and  Mr.  Nolan  looked 
unutterable  things  as  the  council  of  war  began. 

It  speedily  became  known  in  Mowlafeen  that 
the  Town  Hall  had  been  asked  for  by  the  Christian 
Young  Men,  and  promised  to  them  for  some 
mysterious  performance. 

Speculations  were  rife  as  to  its  probable 
natiire;  there  was  a  vague  belief  it  was  to  be 
something  unusually  exciting  ;  but  no  one  in 
their  wildest  fiieht  of  imagination  had  soared  as 
high  as  Mrs.  Maloney;  and  consequently  when 
posters  appeared  with — 

••MACBETH  " 

in  letters  at  least  a  foot  long,  and  underneath,  in 
milder  type — 

'•  All  proceeds  to  he  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of 
of  this  tovm," 

there  was  a  decided  sensation  in  Mowlafeen. 

Two  years  before  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  play  some  scenes  from  Othello,  and  the  dismal 
failure  of  the  result  was  still  fresh  in  every  one's 
mind.  Consequently,  when  the  Macbeth  adver- 
tisement appeared,  there  was  found  a  company 
of  scoffers,  who,  drawing  their  deductions  from 
the  unfortunate  Othelto,  prophesied  another 
fiasco. 

The  leader  of  the  opposition  was  a  certain  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  whom  Mrs.  Maloney  had  irrevocably 
offended  hj  refusing  to  instruct  the  Misses  Sullivan 
in  the  rudiments  of  her  art. 

••Common  teaching,"  she  had  said,  "was  not 
in  her  way  of  music  at  all." 

Then  Mrs.  Sullivan,  a  lady  of  considerable  local 


importance,  had  waxed  very  wroth  at  the  insult 
done  to  her  offsprings'  talents,  and  thenceforward 
she  always  spoke  of  Mrs.  Maloney  as  ••  that  owld 
fiddler/'  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  annoying 
her. 

But  while  the  outside  world  ignorantly  scoffed, 
"the  committee  of  management"  had  been 
very  busy.  The  performance  was  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  concert  and  theatricals.  It  had  been 
decided  that  only  parts  of  Mojcbeth  could  be  played, 
and  the  music  was  to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies, 
as  a  Mowlafeen  audience  likea  to  get  its  money's 
worth,  even  though  the  performance  was  tor 
charity. 

The  dramaJtis  personce  was  kept  a  profound 
secret.  It  was  only  whispered  that  Mr.  Casey  was 
to  play  Macbeth,  and  as  Mr.  Casey  was  generally 
looKed  upon  as  the  rising  light  of  amateur  trafi^edy, 
everyone  felt  that  the  committee  had  acted  wisely 
in  Belecting  him  for  the  principal  part. 

When  at  last  the  great  night  arrived,  all  those 
responsible  for  the  undertaking's  success  must 
have  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the  goodly  audience 
that  flocked  in  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened. 

Foremost  amongst  those  to  arrive  was  Mrs. 
Sullivan ;  mingled  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  crush 
Mrs.  Maloney  with  condescending  patronage,  had 
impelled  her  to  come,  and  as  she  sailed  majesti- 
cally to  the  front  row,  surrounded  by  her  numerous 
progeny,  she  reminded  one  of  some  portly  mediaeval 
saint  being  borne  to  heaven  on  billows  of  cheru- 
bim. 

Mrs.  Maloney  had  watched  the  rapid  filling  of 
the  house  \nih  feelings  that  mounted  higher  and 
higher  with  each  fresh  arrival.  ••  Oh,  Mr.  Nolan ! " 
she  exclaimed,  while  she  painfully  sauinted 
through  a  hole  in  the  curtain,  "  it's  a  grand  thiufl^ 
to  have  geanius!    When  I  look  around  and 

see  "  But  here  her  tone  of  serene  complacency 

changed  to  accents  of  fuxr,  as  she  cried,  "Bad 
luck  to  her !  There's  that  Sullivan  woman  shtuck 
up  in  the  front  row  as  bowld  as  brass !  Come, 
begin!  She'll  see  what  Mary  Maloney  can  do 
when  she  likes ! " 

And  with  this  awful  threat  the  curtain  rose. 

As  has  been  said,  the  exigencies  of  Mr.  Nolan*s 
dramatic  resources  had  compelled  him  to  "cut" 
a  good  deal,  and  conse(}uentlv  when  after  some 
glees  and  solos  the  curtain  again  rose,  it  was  upon 
scene  i.  act  iv.,  The  Heath ! 

It  certainly  required  some  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were  gazing 
upon  the  weird  home  of  the  Three  Sisters ;  but  a 
few  furze  bushes  in  the  foreground  did  a  good 
deal;  and  an  almost  religious  belief  in  our  pro- 
gramme's printed  assurance  that  it  was  a  heath, 
convinced  us  of  the  fact. 

However,  nve  were  pondering  over  the  possible 
meaning  of  a  saucer-bath,  whidi  was  half  sunk  in 
the  boarding  of  the  sta^e,  when  peals  of  thunder 
made  us  forget  to  be  critical  in  our  anxiety  to  see 
what  was  going  to  happen.  There  was,  more- 
over, sometning  uncanny  in  this  thunder:  the 
peal,  contrary  to  the  usual  arrangement,  in- 
variably preceded  the  flash,  and  in  the  interval 
between  tne  two,  one  seemed  to  hear  the  voices 
of  the  wild  spirits  of  the  storm.  I  certainly 
thought  I  caught  one  gusty  whisper— 

"Be  aisy  with  them  tay-thrays,  can't  ye  I 
These  divils  of  matches  won't  sthrike  I " 

But  perhaps  it  was  only  fancy. 
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Saddenly  there  was  a  panse  in  the  elemental 
tumult,  then  one  long  shattering  peal,  and  the 
three  witches  appeared  upon  the  scene ! 

They  were  all  dressed  alike  in  plaid  petticoats 
and  red  cloaks ;  their  features  were  concealed  in 
black  masks,  dishevelled  locks  of  cotton-wool 
waved  from  beneath  their  high  extinguisher  caps, 
and  each  carried  a  large  and  rugged  stafE. 

Now  we  knew  what  the  saucer-bath  meant! 
Happy  thought!  It  was  the  cauldron!  And 
surely  enough  at  this  instant  slow  music  struck 
up  l)ehind  the  scenes,  and  the  three  began  to 
prance  round  it  in  a  kind  of  diabolical  jig.  Then 
green  and  blue  flames  shot  np  from  the  charmed 
pot,"  and  the  incantation  began.  It  must  sadly 
fee  confessed  that  the  witches*  delivery  of  their 
parts  by  no  means  equalled  their  dancing.  It 
was  decidedly  difficult  to  know  what  they  were 
saying,  except  one  tracked  them  from  line  to  line 
in  the  book;  and  when  one  did  intercept  a 
sentence,  its  effect  in  the  peculiar  accent  of 
Mowlafeen  was  rather  comic  than  awe-inspiring. 

Hecate  *'  was  the  next  to  arrive  upon  the  scene 
of  action.  Her  appearance  was  majestic  in  the 
extreme.  She  had  a  taller  hat  and  a  thicker  stick 
than  either  of  her  subordinates  could  boast  of; 
she  had  also  a  deep  bass  voice  which  reverberated 
horribly  from  under  her  black  mask,  and  was  as 
nnintelligible  as  the  milder  utterances  of  the  other 
witches ;  and,  as  a  special  distinction,  her  entrance 
was  heralded  by  Locke's  fine  old  music  to  the 
Bone,  "  Black  Spirits  and  Grey." 

Mrs.  Maloney,  who  had  apparently  identified 
herself  with  Hecate's  "  little  airy  spirit,"  led  the 
unseen  choir  with  shrill  energy  and  a  determina- 
tion to  have  the  last  of  any  high  note.  A  little 
later  on  in  the  same  scene  she  proved  her  value 
as  a  coadjutor. 

There  had  come  one  of  those  ghastly  silences 
known  and  dreaded  by  amateur  stage- managers 
All  the  witches'  powers  of  speech  seemed  paralyzed. 
The  stillness  was  broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  the 
prompter's  pages  as  he  maoly  strove  to  find  his 

Elace,  when  suddenly,  and  at  an  immeasurable 
eight,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Maloney  was  heard  pro- 
claiming— 

"  Here's  the  blood  of  a  bat ! "  in  tones  which 
rivalled  the  death  shriek  of  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion. 

Then,  while  we  were  still  gasping  from  the 
effect  of  this  unexpected  announcement,  Macbeth 
himself  bounded  upon  the  stage,  aud  the  house, 
which  bad  hitherto  been  too  surprised  to  clap, 
now  gave  itself  up  to  enthusiastic  applause. 

And  no  wonder  I  Mr.  Casey — for  it  was  indeed 
he — looked  the  Scottish  hero  to  perfection ;  or  so, 
at  least,  thought  the  sixpenny  back  seats.  They 
were  enraptured  by  his  appearance,  and  loudly 
testified  tneir  approval  in  unlimited  stampings 
and  exclamations,  such  as — 

Glory !  look  at  the  fierce  eye  he  have  I " 

"  Musha,  Judy,  but  that's  an  illigant  hat ! "  &c. 

This  success  of  Macbeth's  costume  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  triumph  of  mind  over  matter :  of 
Casey  over  clothes ;  for  the  attire  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  "  the  gods  "  was  more  original 
than  accurate. 

Over  his  ordinary  evening  dress  the  chieftain  had 
draped  a  selection  of  ribbons,  each  of  a  different 
plaid.  These  gave  the  necessary  local  colouring. 
A  small  tartan  shawl  was  wound  round  one 


shoulder ;  upon  his  feet  he  wore  black  cloth  boots 
with  huge  steel  buckles,  and  his  hat  suggested 
vague  memories  of  Don  Cassar  de  Bazan.  If  you 
add  to  these  details  the  fact  that  Mr.  Casey  was 
short  and  rather  stout,  and  that  his  sword  had  a 
nasty  knack  of  getting  between  his  legs,  you  will 
appreciate  the  force  of  dramatic  power  which 
carried  him  over  these  obstacles,  and  made  of  him, 
at  once,  a  success. 

His  delivery  was  simply  tremendous.  He  had 
an  appalling  trick  of  fixing  some  victim  in  the 
audience  with  bis  glassy  eye ;  and  then  he  would 
roll  his  r's,  and  stamp  his  cloth  boots,  and  glare 
at  him,  until  that  wretched  one  longed  for  the 
earth  to  open  and  swallow  him  up,  and  felt  that 
if  they  only  returned  the  money  at  the  door  he 
would  seek  a  humiliating  refuge  in  fiight. 

The  scene  between  the  witches  and  Macbeth 
went  very  well  until  the  latter  rashljr  determined 
to  see  his  fate  for  himself.  Unluckily,  however, 
the  "  apparitions "  he  demands  to  be  shown  had 
to  be  conjured  up  out  of  the  cauldron,  and  when 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  well-known  young 
baker  appeared  above  the  edge  of  the  bath,  there 
was  a  general  shout  of  laugnter.  Moreover,  the 
company  being  short  of  "  supers,"  tbe  same  actor 
bad  to  do  duty  for  all  the  apparitions;  and, 
having  appeared  and  spoken  for  the  first  three,  he 
proceeded  to  bob  rapidly  up  and  down  eight  times 
to  represent  "  Banquo's  line,"  apparently  quite 
oblivious  of  the  effect  his  placid  face,  encircled  by 
the  bath-rim,  produced  on  the  audience. 

Poor  Macbeth!  It  was  v«ry  hard  upon  him. 
His  horror-stricken  comments  were  quite  lost  in 
the  peals  of  laughter  which  greeted  each  reappear- 
ance of  the  baker ;  and  in  cries  of— 

*'  By  the  powers !  there  he  is  again ! "  **  Oh, 
Patsy,  don't  lave  us."  and  other  affectionate 
observations,  which  continued  until  the  curtain 
fell  upon  Macbeth's  inaudible  vows  of  vengeance. 

When  it  rose  again  we  found  we  had  been  tran- 
sported to  **  England,"  scene  iii  act  iv.  (the  fact 
that  it  was  England  had  been  indicated  by  the 
removal  of  the  furze  bushes) ;  and  Malcolm  and 
Macduff  occupied  the  stage. 

Malcolm  was  a  harmless  youth,  who  had 
evidently  backed  bimself  for  a  large  sum  to 
play  the  part  allotted  to  him  in  "shortest  time 
on  record,"  the  money  to  be  forfeited  if  he  once 
turned  his  face  to  the  audience.  There  was 
nothing  else  remarkable  about  him,  and  it  is 
probable,  I  should  think,  he  won  his  bet. 

Macduff  was  our  friend  Mr.  Nolan.  He  had 
placed  a  most  becoming  Glengarry  cap  on  one 
side  of  his  head ;  further  unmistakable  proofs  oi 
his  Scotch  extraction  were  afforded  by  a  plaid 
scarf  and  a  pebble  brooch,  and  with  his  pretty  fair 
hair  and  engaging  smile  he  looked  quite  charming. 
He  knew  his  part  very  well  indeed,  spoke  it  slowly 
and  conscientiously,  and  altogether  the  scene  was 
a  success  until  the  unfortunate  arrival  of  the 
Doctor. 

This  unhappy  person  had  been  pressed  into  the 
service  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  was  a  truly  piti- 
able sight  from  his  abjec^  nerv  >usnc8s,  ana  con- 
sequent inability  to  remember  iiii  part. 

In  his  terror  he  forj^ot  thac  tue  side  scenes, 
though  apparently  composed  of  costly  marbles, 
were  only  a  crafty  imitation  in  waU-puper ;  and 
he  kept  backing  up  against  them,  in  his  cfibrts 
to  conceal  himself  from  the  audience,  causing 
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the  whole  stracture  to  qtuver  in  a  way  that 
made  us  fear  he  wonld  really  succeed  in  evading 
the  public  gaze  by  going  through  the  castle 
walls. 

As  soon  as  the  Doctor  had  been  safely  removed 
from  "the  fierce  glare  that  beats  upon"  an 
amateur  actor, Boss  "  appeared  and  deHvered  to 
Macduff  his  dreadful  tidings- 
Tour  castle  is  surprised ;  yonr  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughtered  — 

Mr.  Nolan's  anguish  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence was  really  neartrendin^.  He  took  off  his 
nice  Glengarry  cap  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  Then 
he  disarranged  all  his  curls  with  one  hand,  while 
with  l^e  other  he  clutched  at  his  heart  (At  least 
I  concluded  it  was  his  heart,  but  he  seemed  to  me 
to  aim  a  good  deal  lower  than  that  organ  gener- 
aUy  resides.) 

Then  he  kuelt  down,  well  up  to  the  footlights, 
and  began  to  choke  and  pant  and  sob ;  Malcolm 
and  Ross  meanwhile  standiQg  by,  and  looking  on 
with  a  fine  air  of  unconcern  which  plainly  said, 
"Now  it's  Nolan's  turn,  we  won't  interfere  till 
he's  finished." 

The  audience,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very 
fjrmpathetic ;  and  when,  in  a  climax  of  emotion, 
Macduff  cried,  "  What !  aU  my  pretty  chickens  ?  " 
and  dropped  bis  sword  with  a  despairing  crash, 
there  was  quite  a  sensation  in  the  front  benches; 
and  I  heard  an  impressionable,  old  lady  behind  me 
say,  "  Oh,  the  poor  young  man  1  What  a  dreadful 
state  he's  in!" 

With  this  agitating  episode  the  first  part  ended, 
and  after  a  short  interval  the  curtain  rose  for  the 
hist  time  ux>on  act  v.  scene  i.,  In  Dunsinane 
Castle.  On  the  stage  were  discovered  "The 
Doctor,"  and  a  Waiting  Gentlewoman,  whose  some^ 
what  bulky  appearance  and  warlike  boots  betrayed 
only  too  plainly  the  fact  that  beneath  a  tartan 
gown  and  white  apron  the  costume  of  a  Scottish 
soldier  had  been  temporarily  concealed.  Some- 
thing dreadful  was  evidently  going  to  happen. 
The  lights  had  been  lowered,  "  and  all  the  air  a 
solemn  stillness  held,"  save  where  in  a  remote 
corner  ,  the  Doctor  and  the  Gentlewoman  main- 
tained a  fitful  and  heavily-prompted  conversation 
in  voices  attuned  to  sympathetic  quiet  by  tragic 
forebodings  and  stage  fright. 

Neither  to  you  nor  any  one ;  having  no  witnosa 
To  confirm  my  speech—— 

The  Gentlewoman  was  murmuring,  when  a  slight 
noise  was  heard  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  a 
"  practicable  "  lath  and  canvas  door  opened,  and 
Lady  Macbeth  appeared. 

Tnere  was  an  immense  sensation  in  the  house 
as  the  white-robed  figure  slowly  advanced  across 
the  darkened  stage  and  made  its  way  to  the  front. 
Who  could  it  be  P  Mrs.  Maloney  ? — Impossible  I 
We  could  even  now  hear  her  discoursing  myster- 
ious music  behind  the  scenes.  It  was  a  young 
lady  belonging  to  the  town !   It  was  a  professionid 

actress  from 'Cork! — ^from  Dublin! — it  was  

O  bathos ! — ^it  was  the  baker ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yes !  it  was  even  so.  That  invaloable  function- 
ary,  beside  whom  Proteus  sinks  into  insignificance, 
bftd  wumed  yet  one  more  ch^rficter ;  aud  having 


condensely  represented  the  spirit  world,  now 
appeared  on  earth  as  the  Queen  of  Tragedy,  Lady 
Macbeth. 

This  time,  however,  he  trusted  not  ttf  unassisted 
genius,  nor  scorned  the  adventitious  aid  of 
costume.  "  The  trailing  garments  of  the  night  '* 
hung  round  him  in  heavy  folds  (embarrassing 
him  considerably  by  their  unaccustomed  ampli- 
tude). Masses  of  raven  hair  fell  in  luxuriant  pro- 
fusion on  either  side  of  his  rather  fat  and  penda- 
lous  cheeks,  and  his  complexion  had  been  reduced 
to  an  ashen  pallor  by  the  familiar  agency  of 
flour. 

When  he  first  came  on  to  the  stage  he  carried 
a  small  candle,  but  putting  it  down  upon  a  table 
that  stood  near,  he  proceeded  to  rub  his  hands 
together  with  the  action  of  the  seductive  shop- 
man as  he  inquires  "  what  the  next  article  might 

But  alas!  the  poor  baker,  in  his  vigorous 
fulfilment  of  the  stage  directions,  had  forgotten 
that  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  hands  was,  like 
that  of  his  face,  purely  artificial.  The  more  he 
rubbed,  the  more  the  compound  of  flour  and 
glycerine  csme  off;  exposing  patches  of  the 
original  baker  of  a  colour  which  quite  justified 
Lady  Macbeth's  horrified  exclamations. 

Tne  audience  had  with  difficulty  restrained  the 
nurth  that  had  possessed  them  when  their  old 
friend  had  first  entered.  The  curious  hoarse 
whisper  which  he  seemed  to  consider  characteristic 
of  a  sonnambulist  had  also  tried  their  powers  of 
gravity,  but  they  fairly  broke  down  and  gave  way 
to  shrieks  of  unfeeling  laughter,  as  the  baker, 
coming  right  up  to  the  footlights,  brandished  a 
large  and  scarlet  paw,  from  which  all  vestiges  of 
flour  had  been  removed,  and  cried  in  a  cracked 
falsetto — 

All  the  perfmnes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
This litUe  hand.  OhI  OhI  Oh! 

The  uproar  which  arose  after  this  sentence  con- 
vinced the  baker  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  and 
finish  the  scene — true  talent  was  never  appreciated 
by  the  mocking  world — so  he  turned  and  prepared 
to  effect  a  dignified  retreat.  He  swept  across  the 
stage ;  after  a  short  but  severe  encounter  with  the 
"  practicable  "  door  he  contrived  to  open  it,  and 
was  all  but  safe,  when  his  redundant  drapery 
entangled  his  feet;  he  shot  like  a  clown  m  a 
pantomime  through  the  aperture  and  the  baker 
was  seen  no  more. 

Lady  Macbeth's  exit  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  complete  the  audience's  demoralization. 

Horror  succeeded  horror  in  grim  succession,  but 
they  laughed  at  them  all.  Macbeth's  noble  rage 
and  reckless  defiance  of  fate  failed  to  impress 
them  with  any  reverence  for  the  situation. 

When  the  Doctor  came  on  again,  and,  terror- 
stricken,  by  the  Chief  tain's  jury  observed — 

Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear. 
Profit  again  should  hardly  bring  me  here — 

a  gallery  wag  chose  to  believe  the  audience 
were  the  cause  of  his  alarm  and  called  out 
**  Thrae  for  your  docthor."  The  various  armies 
who  perambulated  the  stage  were  treated  with 
vulgar  derision.  All  that  intelligent  interest 
which  had  distinguished  the  beginning  of  the  even- 
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inff  was  now  conspionoas  only  by  its  absence. 
When  Macbeih's  frantic  gesticulations  shook  his 
hat  off  and  disclosed  a  bald  and  shining  scalp 
just  as  he  came  to  the  inappropriate  words — 
"  Mj  fell  of  hair  would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse 
and  stir"— the  situation  was  perhaps  slightlj 
comic  ;  but  well-regulated  minds  should  sink  their 
sense  of  the  humorous  in  their  admiration  of  a 
sublime  intention.  I  feel  I  cannot  too  strongly 
express  my  disapprobation  of  those  persons  who 
made  a  jest  of  Macbeth*s  decease  iu  consequence 
of  his  having  first  died  with  his  arms  and  legs  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  an  X,  and  then  revived  in 
order  to  expire  more  gracef  nllv. 

Still,  however  annoying  all  this  chaff  and 
laug^hter  was  at  the  time,  it  had  the  compen- 
sating effect  of  putting  the  audience  into  the  oest 
of  tempers.  Everv  one  knows  the  frame  of  moral 
complacency  which  is  induced  by  the  conviction 
of  your  own  wit ;  and  the  affabihty  which  gener- 
ally obtains  towards  the  victim  of  your  facetious- 
ness.  The  "  house  "  was  in.  precisely  this  happy 
state  of  mind,  and  when  the  curtain  fell,  the  fine 
national  faculty  for  noise  was  exerted  to  the 
utmost. 

All  the  actors  were  "  called,"  and  appeared 
one  bjr  one  (though  as  they  had  all  been  pressed 
into  either  the  Scotch  or  English  armies,  there 
was  a  certain  sameness  about  the  ceremony  which 
deprived  it  of  much  of  its  charm). 

Then  came  the  crowning  event  of  the  evening. 

They  called  Mrs.  Maloney,  in  her  capacity  of 
originator  of  the  whole  affair. 

She  came  forward,  gracefully  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Mr.  Nolan,  and  while  she  acknowledged 
in  a  supreme  courtesy  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  her 
feUow-townsfolk,  she  directed  a  glance  of  triumph 
at  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

That  injured  lady  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
escape  before  the  hateful  apotheosis  of  "  the  owld 
fiddler ; "  but  this  conclaain^  insult  lent  her 
superhuman  strength.  Despite  the  crowd,  she 
arose,  collected  her  cloaks  and  her  children,  and 
fought  her  way  out  of  the  room  just  as  the  cur- 
tain finally  descended  upon  the  brilliant  termina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Maloney's  Amateur  Theatricals. 

_  E.  CE.  S. 

MY  KA.TE. 

ACHABMING  little  woman. 
With  eyes  of  pretty  grejp 
That  sparkle  in  the  evening 

And  make  it  seem  like  day ; 
A  look  so  soft  and  lovins, 

At  once  it  sealed  my  &te ; 
And  the  owner  of  this  beauty 
Is  my  sweet  darling  Kate. 

They  tell  me  she's  not  handsome ; 
j  But  this  one  thing  I  know, 

I  You  will  not  find  her  equal 

I  Wherever  you  may  go. 

In  thought  1  m  always  with  her 

From  early  mom  till  late, 
And  everywhere  and  always 
She  is  my  darling  Kate. 

I  long  to  be  a  poet. 

That  this  one  little  strain 
Among  the  songs  of  England 

For  ever  may  remain ; 


That  all  the  world  may  listen 

While  I  in  verse  relate 
The  countless  charms  and  beauties 

Of  my  sweet  darling  Kate. 

Her  hair  is  bright  and  golden. 

And  soft  as  softest  down, 
Her  forehead  is  so  smooth 

She  knows  not  how  to  frown ; 
And  all  she  says  or  does 

Is  neat,  if  not  ornate ; 
You  ask  me,  What's  perfection  P 

I  answer,  Tis  my  Kate. 

J.  Fuller  Higgs. 


IN  SHALLOW  WATEBS. 
BT  A.  Aamrr, 
Author  of  "  The  Garden  at  Monkbolmo.'* 


Part  II.— eonftnued. 
cuAPTER  vni. 

**WB  MUST  WAIT  AND  SEE.** 

"  pvEAR  SUSIE,  DEAR  SISTERS,— I  am 
JlJ  alive ;  I  am  coming  home.  Do  not  ask 
me  about  Kate  or  Jack ;  they  are  drowned  with 
the  others.  I  should  have  been  drowned  too,  but 
for  Mr.  Dilworth ;  and  I  should  have  died  after* 
wards  but  for  him.  He  has  saved  me  and  taken 
care  of  me,  and  now  he  has  married  me  and  is 
bringing  me  home. 

*'  It  will  be  good  to  see  you  all  again,  and  the 
old  place.  I  have  been  very  iU.  It  was  so 
dreadful  on  the  island !  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  some  time.  I  am  not  well  now,  but  Mr.  Dil* 
worth  takes  care  of  me.  He  said  it  was  best  for 
us  to  marry,  and^  then  he  could  brin^  me  home. 
I  never  could  have  got  back  without  him,  I  know ; 
and  oh,  how  nice  it  will  be  to  be  in  Ehndale 

r'nl  Mr.  Dilworth  is  verv  ffood  and  very 
)r.  You  will  like  him :  Jack  did.  There  is  so 
much  to  say  that  I  cannot  write  any  more.  We 
are  coming  by  the  next  ship :  this  is  a  poor  one. 

*'  I  send  so  very  much  love  to  you  all.  I  know 
you  never  expected  to  see  me  again, 

"  Your  loving  sister, 

"  AoMEs  Dilworth." 

The  tears  ran  down  Miss  Leake*s  cheeks  as  she 
read  the  incoherent  epbtle.  "Poor  diild!  dear 
child ! "  she  repeated  to  herself;  and  then  with  a 
pause  of  wonder — *•  She  is  married !  " 

She  took  up  Henry  Dilworth's  letter,  and  read 
that  also : — 

"  Madam, — Your  sister  has  informed  you  of  our 
marriage  and  of  the  reasons  for  it.  I  hope  that 
they  will  not  seem  insufficient  when  you  under- 
stand them  fully.  If  she  has  not  been  able  to 
COL  suit  her  friends  in  the  choice  she  has  made, 
the  strange  circumstances  which  threw  us  to- 
gether must  be  the  explanation. 

*'  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  have  per* 
suaded  her  to  take  any  step  which  I  considered 
contrary  to  her  welfare ;  the  desolate  position  in 
which  she  found  herself  made  friendly  protection, 
and  the  care  of  one  who  belonged  to  her,  almost  a 
necessity.  It  is  my  hope  and  desire  to  restore 
her  safely  to  yon.  If  J  can  do  so^  my  action  in 
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eonnocting  her  life  with  mine  will  have  its  snfE- 
cient  excase. 

"  I  am,  madam, 

**  Very  respectfnlly  yours, 

"Henry  Dilwortu." 

This  was  the  letter  at  which  Agnes  had  arched 
her  eyebrows  in  sarprise ;  and  Miss  Leake  studied 
it  now  in  doabt  ana  pexplezity. 

'*  It  is  very  formal,*'  she  said;  "is  it  a  gentleman's 
letter?" 

She  repeated  this  question  to  her  brother  Robert 
when  he  came  oyer  to  Elmdale,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  happy  news ;  and  he  answered,  "It  isn't  easy 
to  say.  Many  men  write  letters  quite  unlike  them- 
selves.  We  must  wait  and  see-" 

"Agnes  is  so  ignorant  of  the  world,"  Miss 
Leake  observed ;  we  cannot  tell  what  he  may  be 
like.    She  doesn't  say  what  he  is." 

"  It  seems  that  we  nave  to  thank  him  for  having 
her  back  at  all.  Agnes  says  he  saved  her  life, 
and  therefore  I  believe  he  did.  Agnes  has  been 
brought  up  to  expect  a  good  deal  from  the  world, 
and  she  isn't  given  to  exaggerating  benefits  con- 
ferred on  her." 

"  Agnes  is  very  affectionate,  and  full  of  feeling," 
Miss  Leake  said. 

"  Yes,  for  those  who  do  everything  for  her.  If 
she  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Dilworth,  I  think  we  may 
consider  that  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  too ; 
let  us  make  objections  only  when  we  find  we 
cannot  help  it." 

"  That  is  quite  true,  and  very  wise,**  Miss  Leake 
observed ;  but  she  found  her  chief  comfort  in  the 
careless  remark  of  Agnes :  "  You  will  like  him  : 
Jack  did«"  She  translated  this  simple  phrase  into 
a  statement  that  Mr.  Dilworth  had  been  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Langford's,  and  she  announced  the  sup- 
posed fact  freely  to  her  acquaintances.  Mr.  Dil- 
worth was  a  fellow-passenger,  a  friend  of  her 
brother-in-law's;  he  had  saved  her  sister's  life, 
taken  care  of  her,  and  married  her.  It  was  a 
romantic  history.  They  were  full  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Dilworth,  and  anxious  to  make  his  aocjuaint- 
ance.  So  she  told  all  her  friends,  with  the 
courage  of  necessity;  and  she  tried  to  hope 
that  facte  wonld  never  contradict  her  apparent 
satisfaction.  In  her  inmost  heart  she  felt  that  at 
least  she  would  have  Agnes  back  again,  and  she 
must  make  the  best  of  any  disappointing  circum- 
stences  which  she  brought  with  her.  Agnes  had 
been  more  her  child  than  any  of  the  others ;  she 
could  not  realize  that  any  man  should  have  a 
superior  authority  over  her,  much  less  a  man  to 
whom  she  had  never  voluntarily  delegated  her 
power.  She  must  wait  to  see  whether  he  was  fit 
for  the  happy  position  which  a  strange  fortune 
had  bestowed  on  htm. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
IN  THB  OLD  NX8T. 

The  first  part  of  the  voyage  to  England  was  a 
happy  time  for  Henry  Dilworth  and  his  wife. 
Agnes  was  full  of  joy  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
her  home  again,  and  yet  she  felt  no  impatience 
to  reach  it.  The  close  attendance  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  kindness  of  all  about  her,  made  a 
satisfactory  present,  from  which  it  was  pleasant 
to  look  forward  to  a  delightful  future. 


Honry  Dilworth  was  regarded  as  somewhat 
of  a  hero  by  those  around  her,  who  knew  the 
story  of  the  wreck,  and  Agnes  was  proud  of 
belonging  to  him — ^proud  also  of  her  power  over 
him.  Then  she  had  the  pleasure  of  perceiving 
that  he  actually  looked  up  to  her  and  deferred  to 
her  judgment  m  many  particulars ;  and  this  was 
a  novelty  to  her.  At  this  time  thev  were  indeed 
completely  satisfied  with  each  other  and  with 
their  marriage.  She  perceived  no  faults  in  his 
manners,  except  such  as  she  could  laugh  at,  and 
he  found  nothing  wanting  in  her  affection  for 
him. 

But  bad  weather  brought  a  return  of  illness, 
and  Agnes  landed  in  England  in  a  weak  and 
exhausted  condition.  The  railway  journey  home- 
wards was  delayed  for  a  couple  of  days  to  give 
her  resting  time  where  they  first  went  ashore ; 
and  when  at  last  the  travellers  reached  the 
stetion  nearest  to  Elmdale,  no  one  was  there  to 
meet  them;  an  empty  carriage  only  had  been 
sent  at  Henry  Dilworth's  request,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  save  his  wife  from  all  excitement  until 
she  should  be  actually  at  home,  where  she  could 
rest  and  recover  her  strength. 

Her  first  entrance  to  the  familiar  valley  was, 
therefore,  made  in  his  company  alone ;  his  hand 
clasped  hers  caressingly,  and  he  watehed  the 
changes  in  her  face  instead  of  the  scenes  through 
which  they  drove.  She  thought  herself  a  happy 
woman  to  be  returning  in  his  care,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  the  moment  was  not  spoilt  by  any  doubt 
about  his  complete  satisfactoriness. 

As  they  drove  along  the  lanes  they  met  a  couple 
of  equestrians,  who  recognized  Agnes  as  they 
passed  by ;  and  the  impression  produced  on  these 
old  acquaintences  was  in  one  respect  just  what 
Agnes  expected. 

"That  was  Agnes  Leake,  I  declare,"  one  of 
them  said  to  the  other,  "  and  her  husband,  I  sup- 
pose. What  a  very  handsome  man !  I  wonder 
who  he  is ;  no  one  seems  to  know." 

But  Agnes  only  imagined  the  admiration,  not 
the  suspicious  curiosity. 

When  at  last  the  Stepping  Stones  were  reached, 
and  Henry  Dilworth  carried  his  wife  into  the 
little  drawing-room  she  knew  so  well,  there  was 
no  thouffht  on  the  part  of  those  awaiting  her 
of  formu  introduction,  or  of  criticizing  observa- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  stranger  who  came  as  her 
husband.  There  was  for  a  moment  only  a  tumult 
of  welcome,  of  wonder,  of  inci'edulous  aelight»  of 
pitying  anxiety. 

Agnes  was  kissed,  and  caressed,  and  com- 
passionated, while  she  clung  to  her  husband's 
hand — her  safeguard  and  refugjs  in  this  storm 
of  excitement,  as  it  had  been  in  real  dangers, 
and  smiled  at  her  sisters  and  cried  a  little  and 
laughed  a  good  deal. 

^en  her  husband  interfered  with  quiet 
authority,  and  begged  that  she  might  ffo  to  her 
own  room  and  rest.  Miss  Leake  looked  at  him 
with  a  desire  to  be  just,  a  conscientious  anxiety 
not  to  feel  unfriendly.  It  was  hard  to  recognize 
at  this  moment  his  superior  claim  on  her  darling, 
to  acknowledge  that  he  could  ^ve  the  best  help 
and  had  the  best  right  to  give  it. 

But  she  yielded  without  hesitetion.  It  was 
evident  that  Agnes  had  learnt  to  rely  'opon  him, 
and  that  she  was  happy  in  his  care.  Therefore 
Miss  Leake  carried  out  his  suggestions  with  that 
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self-effacing  obedience  which  is  characteristic  of 
competency  when  it  waives  its  authority  for  a. 
time.  She  had  expected  that  her  own  personal 
attendance  would  bo  required  by  the  invalid,  she 
could  nurse  her  sister  so  much  better  than  Mr. 
Dilworth,  "  a  man,'*  as  she  would  have  contemp- 
tuously said;  but  Agnes  had  so  long  been 
dependent  upon  her  husband  for  every  sort  of 
care,  that  it  was  evident  he  could  best  give  it  to 
her  now.  Any  alteration  in  her  habits  would  be 
disturbing  and  exciting ;  her  husband's  presence 
seemed  necessary  to  her  rest;  the  sound  of  his 
voice  seemed  to  impel  her  to  quietness  and 
obedience. 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Miss  Leake 
found  herself  shut  out  of  her  sister's  sick  room, 
for  the  first  time  knew  that  her  presence  was  not 
necessary,  was  actually  troublesome;  and  was 
compelled  to  perceive  that  some  one  else  more 
than  filled  her  place,  and  was  helpful  to  Agnes  in 
a  degree  which  she  had  never  reached. 

She  said  to  herself  with  some  impatience  that 
it  was  the  extravagant  affection  of  newly-married 
people  which  made  the  difference,  and  she  waited 
tor  her  turn  to  come  again,  waited  and  watched 
ready  for  her  opportunity.  She  did  not  know  that 
there  was  something  in  the  larfi^er  anJ  more 
generous  nature  of  Henry  Dii worth  which  was  at 
the  same  time  soothing  and  inspiriting  to  his 
wife.  Agnes  did  not  understand  it  herself,  but 
through  her  husband's  mind  she  had  glimpses  of 
the  world  and  of  life  from  a  higher  pomt  of  view 
than  had  been  open  to  her  in  the  household  at 
the  Stepping  Stones ;  she  perceived  dimly  that 
her  husband's  goodness  to  her  did  not  arise  from 
her  own  intrinsic  importance,  but  from  his  large 

generosity.  It  seemed  possible  at  this  time  that 
er  love  of  him  might  lift  her  easiljr  into  a  higher 
atmosphere;  and  that  her  disposition  to  yield 
quietly  to  protective  influences,  and  to  take  the 
tone  of  those  around  her,  might  lead  her  gently 
and  unconsciously  into  a  state  of  mind  prepared 
for  satisfaction  with  the  life  that  he  could  give 
her. 

Bat  Miss  Leake  waited,  like  one  who  has  yielded 
a  property  reluctantly,  and  who  is  ready  to  find 
a  flaw  in  the  title-deeds  of  the  possessor.  She 
made  no  foolish  and  futile  protests,  but  she  could 
not  believe  in  the  permanency  of  her  compulsory 
abdication.  It  seemed  at  this  moment  too  com- 
plete to  be  natural  The  marriage  she  had 
dreamt  offer  Agnes  was  not  of  this  class.  The  hus- 
band she  had  imagined  would  have  given  to  her 
sister  an  occupation  and  social  importance,  and 
he  would  have  Deen  master  (of  course)  in  his  own 
house ;  but  he  would  not  have  supplanted  her  in 
her  sister's  heart.  Agnes  would  have  still  come 
to  her  for  help  and  advice  in  the  multitude  of 
departments  with  which  a  man  has  nothing  to 
do;  she  might  even  have  demanded  her  sym- 
pathy in  troubles  which  a  man  cannot  under- 
stana.  But  this  marriage  seemed  to  shut  her 
altogether  out  of  her  sister's  life :  Agnes  looked 
at  her,  laughing,  from  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
then  closed  the  door  and  went  inside. 

And  was  not  this  Paradise,  possibly,  vulgar 
and  a  mistake  P  Had  not  her  own  influence  gone 
because  it  was  incompatible  with  the  influence  of 
Henry  Dilworth  P  Had  he  not  absorbed  her  share 
in  the  life  of  Agnes  because  the  young  wife's  con- 
fidential trust  could  not  be  divided  between  her 


husband  and  her  sister-^because  they  belonged  to 
different  classes,  and  could  not  reign  in  the  same 
sphere  or  the  same  life  ? 

The  impression  produced  on  the  family  circle  by 
Henry  Dilworth  in  the  first  hurried  interview  was 
ihat  of  a  handsome  man,  with  quiet  manners, 
rather  oddly  dressed.  But  that  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  absence  of  opportunity  for  getting 
good  clothes  after  the  shipwreck.  He  had  been 
evidently  absorbed  in  anxiety  about  his  wife ;  and 
had  thought  of  no  one  else  at  the  moment  This 
was  a  point  in  his  favour,  but  it  had  prevented  the 
occurrence  of  opportunities  for  criticism. 

"  Poor  child  i  how  ill  she  looks ! "  was  the  first 
natural  exclamation  of  the  sisters,  when  the  Dil- 
worths  had  disappeared  into  their  own  room. 

Then  some  one  said  suggestively :  "  A  very  fine- 
looking  man  1 " 

"  I  like  his  manner  very  much,"  said  Robert 
Leake  with  decision. 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  or  more  considerate," 
said  Miss  Leake  with  a  little  sigh. 

When  Henry  Dilworth  came  out  of  his  wife's 
room  he  found  his  sister-in-law  hovering  anxiously 
and  silently  about  the  landing. 

"  She  is  asleep  now,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  in  and  sit  with 
her.  I  thought  of  turning  out  for  a  BtroU  if  you 
would." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad ;  but  you  must  have  some 
lunch." 

*'  I  would  rather  not ;  I  want  nothing.  Just  a 
turn  or  two  outside  before  she  wakes,  and.  then 
I'll  come  back." 

"  Then  my  brother  will  go  with  you ;  he  is  wait- 
ing downstairs  to  see  you." 

Miss  Leake  felt  perhaps  some  desire  that  the 
family  should  not  give  up  all  charge  of  this  new 
member  of  it  until  they  had  discovered  what 
manner  of  man  he  might  be.  She  was  anxious  to 
be  politely  attentive,  and  anxious  also  to  join  her 
young  sister;  therefore  she  was  glad  to  hand 
Henry  Dilworth  over  to  the  care  of  her  brother. 
Her  pretty  little  hall  and  old-fashioned  staircase 
looked  dwarfed  in  the  presence  of  this  man  from 
the  colonies,  whose  easy  movements  as  well  as  his 
massive  limbs  gave  an  impression  of  out-door  life. 
They  were  not  without  training  certainly,  but  it 
was  not  a  training  which  qualified  him  to  feel  at 
home  in  an  elegantly  furnished  cottage  residence, 
where  maiden  ladies  lead  an  existence  of  modest 
but  luxurious  refinement. 

Miss  Leake  felt  that  she  would  not  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  this  brother-in-law  of  hers.  There 
was  a  difference  between  them,  undoubtedly ;  bat 
it  was  not  yet  obvious  who  had  the  advantage  in 
this  difference. 

Henry  Dilworth  had  already  received  an  im- 
pression of  being  shut  up  in  a  gilded  cage.  The 
elaborateness  of  the  decorations  and  the  abund- 
ance of  ornament  in  the  low  but  pretty  rooms 
subdued  him  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
very  measured  and  careful  movement.  Also  the 
presence  of  so  many  persons  in  a  space  already 
well  occupied  by  the  furniture,  their  eager  atten- 
tions, the  lavish  caresses  they  had  bestowed  on 
Agnes,  all  so  full  of  feeling,  and  yet  under  the 
control  of  some  law  which  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand, gave  him  the  idea  of  being  in  a  new  world, 
where  his  standard  of  manners  must  be  readjusted. 
He  wanted  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air,  to  stretch 
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his  limbs  and  expand  his  thoughts  under  the  free 
and  universal  heaven. 

But  he  was  not  so  to  escape.  The  privilege  of 
belonging  to  such  a  household  as  Miss  Leake's 
could  not  be  held  with  impunity.  He  had  not 
learnt  the  pass- words  which  would  have  given 
him  a  freedom  of  action  in  society,  and  he  must 
consequently  be  content  to  be  held  in  close 
bondage. 

Robert  Leake,  his  wife's  elder  brother,  was 
waiting  for  him  downstairs ;  not,  indeed,  with  any 
idea  of  being  a  constraint  upon  him,  but  only 
wishing  to  snow  him  politeness,  and  to  learn 
something  of  himself  ana  his  position. 

**  Are  you  going  out  for  a  stroll  ?  "  he  said.  "  I 
will  go  with  you." 

They  walked  along  the  road  together,  and  for  a 
time  neither  spoke.  Henry  Dilworth  had  nothing 
to  say  :  he  was  inclined  to  be  quiet,  and  to  take  in 
new  impressions. 

Robert  Leake  asked  him  a  few  questions  con- 
cerning the  day's  journey,  which  ne  answered 
briefly  and  to  the  point. 

When  they  reached  a  curve  of  the  road  and 
turned  back  towards  the  house  (with  a  mutual 
feeling  that  they  must  be  within  call),  Henry  Dil- 
worth looked  at  the  river  and  the  road  with  the 
cottage  nestling  back  among  the  trees  against  the 
hillside,  and  said,  "She  has  often  described  it  to 
me." 

It  was  the  first  spontaneous  utterance  of  his 
own  impressions  that  he  had  made  since  his 
arrival,  and  Robert  Leate  looked  at  him  with 
polite  curiosity. 

**She  was  always  a  home-bird.  We  must  be 
grateful  to  you  for  bringing  her  back  to  the  nest. 
She  tells  us  you  did  everything  for  her,"  he 
remarked. 

"  It  was  nothing.    I  could  do  no  less." 

"  You  saved  her  life  however.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  I  suppose ; "  and  then  he 
hesitated.  **  We  were  all  surprised  to  hear  of  her 
marriage." 

Henry  Dilworth's  countenance  changed  at  once 
from  quiet  contemplation  to  active  attention. 

**  It  was  a  difficult  question  to  decide,'*  he  said ; 
**  she  was  absolutely  alone,  and  very  ill.  I  hope 
yon  will  none  of  you  feel  that  she  was  sacrificed." 

"  We  have  certainly  no  reason  to  think  so,"  her 
brother  answered  cordially. 

"  There  was  no  alternative  of  waiting  and  con- 
sulting her  friends.  If  that  had  been  possible  the 
marriage  itself  would  have  seemed  out  of  the 
question.    She  wanted  help  and  care  then.** 

"  I  don't  quite  understand.  You  mean  that  you 
married  her  r  " 

"  That  I  might  be  able  to  take  care  of  her." 

"  And  for  yourself,  on  your  own  account,  you 
would  not  have  thought  of  it  ?  " 

Henry  Dilworth's  face  flushed,  and  he  met  the 
half-withdrawn  glance  of  the  other  with  a  full  look. 

**  No,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it.  I  do 
not  mean  that  your  sister  was  not  lovable.  But  I 
should  not  have  presumed  to  love  her,  or  at  least 
to  find  out  that  I  did." 

"  I  understand,  perfectly.  You  tried  to  decide 
according  to  her  interest  ?  " 

"  I  tried  to  do  it.  I  hope  you  will  none  of  you 
think  that  I  made  a  mistake.  I  see  that  there  is 
a  diflference  between  us.  Such  differences  never 
concerned  me  before.   My  life  has  had  little  to  do 


with  them.  I  have  attended  to  my  work  and  not 
troubled  about  other  things.  But  I  see  that  there 
is  a  difference,  and  i  remember  now  that  her 
sister  thought  so.  I  did  not  notice  at  the  time — 
there  was  no  need." 

" Her  sister— Kate?" 

"  Yes  ;  Mrs.  Lam-ford." 

"  Kate  was  young,  poor  girl,  and  full  of  fancies. 
And  Jack  LangfordP  " 

**ILe  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  I 
promised  him  to  take  care  of  his  sister-in-law ; 
just  before  the  wreck  took  place,  when  it  seemed 
possible." 

Mr.  Leake  was  silent  for  a  time,  meditating.  At 
last  he  said — 

"I  should  like  to  understand  your  feeling  dearly. 
You  mean  that  you  are  not  of  our  class 

"My  mother  was  a  servant- girl  before  she 
married  my  father.   He  was  a  blacksmith.** 

"  You  say  was.   Then  they  are  not  alive  P  " 

"  No.  I  haven't  any  relations  to  introduoe  to 
my  wife  whom  you  wouldn't  like  her  to  know.  I 
am  alone  in  the  world." 

"  Then,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Leake  cheer- 
fully, "  I  don't  see  that  it  matters  what  you  were, 
so  long  as  she  is  satisfied  with  what  you  are.  She 
is  only  a  girl,  as  Kate  was,  and  full  of  fancies ;  so 

that  she  mightn't  have  liked          In  short,  if  you 

had  had  relatives  not  equal  to  yourself  in  educa- 
tion and  so  on  they  mightn't  have  pulled  together. 
But  things  are  straightforward  enough  now. 
Money  matters  are  comparatively  easy  to  settle ; 
they  can  always  be  arranged  when  a  man  has 
capacity.  I  am  not  anxious  about  that.  We  shall 
find  something  in  time." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  suppose  I  am  poor,  or 
that  I  have  no  employment  P 

"I  don't  know,  of  course.  But  there's  my 
sister's  little  fortune — not  much,  but  enough  to 
secure  comfort  to  her  for  her  lifetime.  That 
would  have  been  settled  upon  her  in  case  of  an 
ordinary  marriage.  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps 
you  will  consent  for  it  to  be  done  now  P  " 

•*By  all  means,"  Henry  Dilworth  answered 
quickly.  "  I  didn't  know  that  she  had  anything ; 
sue  never  told  me.  I  should  like  to  add  some- 
thing to  it — whatever  you  think  necessary,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  flushed  face.  "  I  am  not  poor ; 
I  have  had  more  than  I  needed  for  many  years, 
and  money  grows.  I  don't  want  it  myself,  except 
that  I  should  like  to  keep  a  thousand,  or  perhaps 
two,  in  reserve,  to  carry  out  some  iaeas,  if 
necessary.  But  I  could  nnd  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  and  do  that  still,  without  touching  the 
sheep-farm.  I  must  explain  to  you  the  invest- 
ments." 

"  I  appreciate  your  generosity,"  said  Mr.  Leake 
warmly,  and  wondering  more  than  ever  at  the 
unexpected  sort  of  husband  which  his  sweet 
young  sister  had  brought  home  with  her.  **  My 
sister's  fortune  is  something  like  three  hundred 
a-year;  if  you  could  make  that  into  five  or  six 
we  should  teel  that  she  was  satisfactorily  provided 
for." 

They  had  approached  the  garden-gate,  and  per- 
ceived the  anxious  face  of  Miss  Leake  looking  out 
for  them. 

'*  Agnes  is  awake,  and  asking  for  you,"  she  said 
almost  reproachfully ;  and  Henry  Dilworth  went 
at  once  to  his  wife. 

iTo  he  continued.) 
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SWEET  MOMEIin^S. 


BY  HARBIET  KENDALL. 


A WAVE  of  gold  as  daylight  gently  dips 
Below  the  west  where  twilight  shyly  stands ; 
The  soft,  caressing  tonch  of  baby  lips, 
The  tender-tightening  clasp  of  baby  hands. 

A  swan  enmirrored  in  a  limpid  lake, 
Kissing  a  golden-hearted  lily  there ; 

A  throstle's  message  rippling  thro'  the  brake. 
Where  breeze-blown  onds  and  foamy  blossoms 
pair. 

A  summer  glow  upon  a  rose's  cheek, 
A  faint  fair  dawn  like  maiden  blush  let  free ; 

A  silence  upon  hearts  too  full  to  speak, 
A  flower-tongued  silence  answering  you  and  me. 

Love  inarticulate,  with  languaged  eyes. 
Looking  soft  tows  beyond  all  word's  decree ; 

Souls  married  in  an  interchange  of  sighs, 
Hearts  oped  for  love's  responsibility. 

The  dell-bom  ecstasy  of  waking  flowers, 
The  mountain  gladsomeness  of  winds  wild-tost ; 

Thoughts  fed,  in  Yore's  enlightened,  magic  hours. 
On  nopes  that  yield  full  twice  of  all  they  cost. 

Sweet  pastime  summing  up  two  lives  grown  rich ; 

Sweet,  drowsy  joy ;  deep,  taintless  happiness ; 
Sweet  idling ;  kiss-fllled  pauses,  to  bewitch 

Love's  aimless  aims  whose  goal  we  dimly  guess. 

Sweet  as  blown  hedge-blooms  falling  leaf  on  leaf 
With  sof^  enticement,  faintly  crimsoning ; 

Sweet  as  the  harebell-light,  too  brif^htly  brief, 
That  floods  the  April  skies  when  birds  take  wing. 

How  higher  than  all  heights  beyond^  afar ! 

How  sweeter  than  all  sweets  is  this  love-spell  I 
And  yet,  if  you  were  less  of  all  you  are, 

I  needs  must  surely  love  yon  then  less  well. 


IDLE  THOUGHTS. 


BT  AN  IDLK  7ELL0W. 


ON  EATING  AND  DRINKIXO. 

I ALWAYS  was  fond  of  eating  and  drinking, 
even  as  a  child — especially  eating,  in  those 
early  days.  I  had  an  appetite  then,  also  a  digestion. 
I  remember  a  dull-e^ed,  livid-complexioned  gen- 
tleman coming  to  dine  at  our  house  once.  He 
watched  me  eating  for  about  five  minutes,  quite 
fascinated,  seemingly,  and  then  he  turned  to  my 
father,  with :  "  Does  your  boy  ever  suffer  from 
dyspepsia  ?  " 

"I  never  heard  him  complain  of  anything  of 
that  kind,"  replied  my  father.  "  Do  you  ever 
suffer  from  dyspepsia^  Colly  wobbles  P  "  (They 
called  me  Collywobbles,  but  it  was  not  my  real 
name). 

**  No,  pa,"  I  answered.  After  which,  I  added, 
"  What  18  dyspepsia,  pa  P  " 


My  livid-complexioneil  friend  regarded  me  with 
a  look  of  mingled  amazement  and  envy.  Then  in 
a  tone  of  infinite  pity  he  slowly  said,  '*  You  will 
know — some  day. 

My  poor,  dear  mother  used  to  say  she  liked  to 
see  me  eat,  and  it  has  always  been  a  pleasant 
reflection  to  me,  since,  that  I  must  have  given  her 
much  gratification  in  that  direction.  A  growing, 
healthy  lad,  taking  plenty  of  exercise,  ana  careful 
to  restrain  himself  from  indulging  in  too  much 
study,  can  generally  satis  ^  the  most  exacting 
expectations  as  regards  his  feeding  powers. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  boys  eat,  when  you  have 
not  got  to  pay  for  it.  Their  idea  of  a  square 
meal  is  a  pound  and  a  half  of  roast  beef  with  five 
or  six  good  sized  potatoes  (soapy  ones  preferred, 
as  bein^  more  substantial),  plenty  of  greens,  and 
four  thick  slices  of  Yorkshire  pudding,  followed 
by  a  conple  of  currant  dumplings,  a  few  green 
apples,  a  pen'orth  of  nuts,  half-a-dozen  i ambles, 
and  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer.  After  that,  they  play 
at  horses. 

How  they  must  despise  us  men,  who  require  to 
sit  quiet  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  dining  off  a 
spoonful  of  clear  soup  and  the  wing  of  a  chicken. 

But  the  boys  have  not  all  the  advantages  on 
their  Hide.  A  boy  never  enjoys  the  luxury  of  being 
satisfied.  A  boy  never  feels  full.  He  can  never 
stretch  out  his«legs,  put  his  hands  behind  his 
head,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  sink  into  the  ethereal 
blissfulness  that  encompasses  the  well-dined  man. 
A  dinner  makes  no  difference  whatever  to  a  boy. 
To  a  man,  it  is  as  a  good  fairy's  potion,  and, 
after  it,  the  world  appears  a  brighter  and  a  better 
place.  A  man  who  has  dined  satisfactoriW  ex- 
periences a  yearning  love  towards  all  his  fellow 
creatures.  He  strokes  the  cat  quite  gently,  and 
calls  it  "  poor  pussy."  in  tones  full  of  the  tenderest 
emotion.  He  sympathises  with  the  members  of 
the  German  band  outside,  and  wonders  if  they 
are  cold  ;  and,  for  the  moment,  he  does  not  even 
hate  his  wife's  relations. 

A  good  dinner  brings  out  all  the  softer  side  of 
a  man.  Under  its  genial  influence  the  gloomy 
and  morose  become  jovial  and  chatty.  Sour, 
starchy  individuals,  who  all  the  rest  of  the  day 

fo  about  looking  as  if  they  lived  on  vinegar  and 
Ipsom  salts,  break  out  into  wreathed  smiles  after 
dinner,  and  exhibit  a  tendency  to  pat  small 
children  on  the  head,  and  to  talk  to  them^ 
vaguely — about  sixpences.  Serious  young  men 
thaw,  and  become  mildly  cheerful ;  and  snobbish 
young  men,  of  the  heavy  moustache  type,  foiget 
to  make  themselves  objectionable. 

I  always  feel  sentimental  myself  after  dinner. 
It  is  the  only  time  when  I  can  properly  appreciate 
love  stories.  Then,  when  the  nero  clasps  *'  her  " 
to  his  heart  in  one  last  wild  embrace,  and  stifles  a 
sob,  I  feel  as  sad  as  though  I  had  dealt  at  whist, 
and  turned  up  only  a  deuce;  and,  when  the 
heroine  dies  in  the  end,  I  weep.  If  I  read  the 
same  tale  early  in  the  morning,  I  should  sneer  at 
it.  Digestion,  or  rather  indigestion,  has  a  mar- 
vellous effect  upon  the  heart  If  I  want  to  write 
anything  very  pathetic — I  mean,  if  I  want  to  try 
to  write  anvthmg  very  pathetic — I  eat  a  large 
plateful  of  not  buttei-ed  muffins  about  an  hour 
beforehand,  and,  then,  by  the  time  I  sit  down  to 
my  work,  a  feeling  of  unutterable  melancholy  has 
come  over  me.  I  picture  heart-broken  lovers 
parting  for  ever  at  lonely  wayside  stiles,  while 
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tlie  fiad  twiliglit  clee^ns  ar6titid  them,  and  only 
the  tinkling  of  a  distant  sheep  bell  breaks  the 
sorrow-laden  silence.  Old  men  sit  and  gaze  at 
withered  flowers  till  their  sight  is  dimmed  by  the 
mist  of  tears.  Little  dainty  maidens  wait  and 
watch  at  open  casements ;  but,  *'  he  cometh  not," 
and  the  heavy  years  roll  b^,  and  the  sunny  gold 
tresses  wear  white  and  thin.  The  babies  uiat 
they  dandled  have  become  g^rown  men  and  women 
with  podgy  torments  of  their  own,  and  the  play- 
mates that  they  langhed  with  are  lying  rery  silent 
under  the  waving  grass.  But  still  they  wait  and 
watch,  till  the  danc  shadows  of  the  unknown  night 
steal  up  and  gather  round  them,  and  the  world 
with  its  childish  troubles  fades  from  their  aching 
eyes. 

I  see  nale  corpses  tossed  on  white-foamed  waves, 
and  deatn-beds  stained  with  bitter  tears,  and  graves 
in  trackless  deserts.  I  hear  the  wild  waifing  of 
women,  the  low  moaning  of  the  little  children, 
the  dry  sobbing  of  strong  men.  It's  all  the 
muffins.  I  could  not  conjure  up  one  melancholy 
fancy  upon  a  mutton  chop  and  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. 

A  full  stomach  is  a  great  aid  to  poetry,  and, 
indeed,  no  sentiment  of  any  kind  can  stand  upon 
an  empty  one.  We  have  not  time  or  inclination 
to  induce  in  fanciful  troubles,  until  we  have  got 
rid  of  our  real  misfortunes.  We  do  not  sigh  over 
dead  dicky-birds  with  the  bailiffs  in  the  nouse ; 
and,  when  we  do  not  know  where  on  earth  to  get 
our  next  shilling  from,  we  do  not  worry  as  to 
whether  our  mistress's  smiles  are  cold,  or  hot,  or 
lukewarm,  or  anything  else  about  them. 

Footish  people — when  I  say  •*  foolish  people  " 
in  this  contemptuous  way,  I  mean  people  who 
entertain  different  opinions  to  mine.  If  there  is 
one  person  I  do  despise  more  than  another,  it  is 
the  man  who  does  not  think  exactly  the  same  on 
all  topics  as  I  do.  Foolish  people,  I  say,  then, 
who  have  never  experienced  mucn  of  either,  will 
tell  you  that  mental  distress  is  far  more  agonizing 
than  bodily.  Bomantic  and  touching  theory! 
so  comforting  to  the  love-sick  young  sprig  who 
looks  down  patronizingly  at  some  poor  devil  with 
a  white  starved  face,  and  thinks  to  himself,  "  Ah, 
how  happy  you  are  compared  with  me so  sooth- 
ing to  fat  old  gentlemen  who  cackle  about  the 
superiority  of  poverty  over  riches.  But  it  is  all 
nonsense — all  cant.  An  aching  head  soon  makes 
one  forget  an  aching  heart.  A  broken  finger  will 
drive  away  all  recollections  of  an  empty  chair. 
And  when  a  man  feels  really  hungry,  he  does  not 
feel  anything  else. 

We  sleek,  well-fed  folk  can  hardly  realize  what 
feeling  hungry  is  like.  We  know  what  it  is  to 
have  no  appetite,  and  not  to  care  for  the  dainty 
victuals  placed  before  us,  but  we  do  not  understand 
what  it  means  to  sicken  for  food^to  die  for  bread 
while  others  waste  it — to  gaze  with  famished  eyes 
upon  coarse  fare  steaming  behind  din^  windows, 
longing  for  a  pen'orth  of  pease  ^uddmg,  and  not 
having  the  penny  to  buy  it — ^to  teel  that  a  crust 
would  be  delicious,  and  that  a  bone  would  be  a 
banquet. 

Hunger  is  a  luxury  to  us,  a  piquant,  flavour- 
giving  sauce.  It  is  well  worth  whDe  to  get  hungry 
and  thirsty  merely  to  discover  how  much  mtifica- 
tion  can  be  obtained  from  eating  and  drinking.  If 
you  wish  to  thoroughly  enjoy  your  dinner,  take  a 
thirty- mile  country  walk  after  breakfast,  and  don't 


touch  anything  till  you  get  back.  How  your  eyes 
will  glisten  at  sight  of  the  white  table-cloth  and 
steaming  dishes  then !  With  what  a  sigh  of  con- 
tent you  will  put  down  the  empty  boer  tankard, 
and  take  up  your  knife  and  fork !  And  how  com- 
fortable you  feel  afterwards,  as  you  push  back 
your  chair,  light  a  cigar,  and  beam  round  upon 
evenrbody. 

Make  sure,  however,  when  adopting  this  plan, 
that  the  good  dinner  is  really  to  be  had  at  the 
end,  or  the  disappointment  is  trying.  I  remember 
once  a  friend  ana  I^ear  old  Jim,  it  was.  Aii ! 
how  we  lose  one  another  in  life's  mist.  It  must 
be  eight  years  since  I  last  saw  James  Taboys. 
How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  meet  his  jovial  face 
again,  to  clasp  his  strong  hand,  and  to  hear  his 
cheery  laugh  once  more.  He  owes  me  fourteen 
shillings,  too.  Well,  we  were  on  a  holiday 
together,  and  one  morning  we  had  breakfast 
early,  and  started  for  a  tremendous  long  walk. 
We,  over-night,  had  ordered  a  duck  for  dinner. 
We  said,  Get  a  big  one,  because  we  shall  come 
home  awfully  hungry;"  and,  as  we  were  going 
out,  our  landlady  came  up  in  great  spirits.  She 
said,  **  I  have  got  you  gentlemen  a  duck,  if  you 
like.  If  you  get  through  that,  you'll  do  weU 
and  she  held  up  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  door- 
mat. We  ckuckled  at  the  si^ht,  and  said  we  would 
try.  We  said  it  with  selt-conscious  pride,  like 
men  who  know  their  own  power.  Then  we 
started. 

We  lost  our  way,  of  course.  I  always  do  in  the 
country,  and  it  does  make  me  so  wild,  because  it 
is  no  use  asking  direction  of  anj  of  the  people 
von  meet  One  might  as  well  inquire  of  a  lodging- 
house  slavey  the  way  to  make  beds,  as  expect  a 
country  bumpkin  to  know  the  road  to  the  next 
village.  You  have  to  shout  the  question  about 
three  tiroes,  before  the  sound  of  your  voice  pene- 
trates his  skull.  At  the  third  time,  he  slowly 
raises  his  head,  and  stares  blankly  at  you.  You 
yell  it  at  him  then  for  a  fourth  time,  and  he 
repeats  it  after  you.  He  ponders  while  you  could 
count  a  couple  of  hundrea,  after  which,  speaking 
at  the  rate  of  three  words  a  minute,  he  fancies  you 

"  couldn't  do  better  than  "  Here  he  catches 

sight  of  another  idiot  coming  down  the  road,  and 
bawls  out  to  him  the  particulars,  requesting  his 
advice.  The  two  then  argue  the  case  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so,  and  finally  agree  that  you  had 
better  go  straight  dowp  the  lane,  round  to  the 
right,  and  cross  by  the  third  stile,  and  keep  to 
the  left  by  old  Jimnw  Milcher's  cow-shed,  and 
across  the  seven-acre  neld,  and  through  the  g[ate 
by  Squire  Grubbin's  hay-stack,  keeping  the  bridle 
path  for  a  while,  till  you  come  opposite  the  hill 
where  the  windmill  used  to  be — ^bnt  its  gone  now — 
and  round  to  the  right,  leaving  Stiggins*8  planta- 
tion behind  you;  and  ^ou  say  "thank  you,'*  and 
go  away  with  a  splitting  headache,  but  without 
the  faintest  notion  of  your  way,  the  only  clear 
idea  you  have  on  the  subject  being  that  some- 
where or  other  there  is  a  stile  which  nas  to  be  got 
over;  and,  at  the  next  turn,  you  come  upon  four 
stiles,  all  leading  in  different  directions ! 

We  had  undergone  this  ordeal  two  or  three 
times.  We  had  tramped  over  fields.  We  had 
waded  through  brooks,  and  scrambled  over  hedges 
and  walls.  We  had  had  a  row  as  to  whose  fault 
it  was  that  we  had  first  lost  our  way.  We  had 
got  thorougly  disagreeable,  footsore,  and  wear*' 
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Bat)  ihroQglKMit  it  all,  the  hope  ot  that  duck  kept 
us  up.  A  fairy -like  vision,  rt  floated  before  our 
tired  eyes,  and  drew  us  onward.  The  thought  of 
it  was  as  a  trumpet  call  to  the  fainting.  We 
talked  of  it,  and  cheered  each  other  with  our 
recollections  of  it.  "Come  along,"  we  said,  **the 
duck  will  be  spoilt." 

We  felt  a  strong  temptation,  at  one  point,  to 
turn  into  a  village  inn  we  passed,  and  have  a 
cheese  and  a  few  loaves  beetween  us ;  but  we 
heroically  restrained  ourselves :  we  should  enjoy 
the  duck  all  the  better  for  being  famished. 

We  fancied  we  smelt  it  when  we  got  into  the 
town,  and  did  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile  in  three 
minutes.  We  rushed  upstairs,  and  washed  out« 
selves,  and  changed  our  clothes,  and  came  down, 
and  pulled  our  chairs  up  to  the  table,  and  sat  and 
rubbed  our  hands  while  the  landlady  removed  the 
covers,  when  I  seized  the  knife  and  fork  and 
started  to  carve. 

It  seemed  to  want  a  lot  of  carving.  I  struggled 
with  it  for  about  five  minutes  without  making  the 
slightest  impression,  and  then  Jim,  who  had  beeu 
eating  potatoes^  wanted  to  know  if  it  wouldn't  be 
better  for  some  one  to  do  the  job  that  understood 
oarving.  I  took  no  notice  of  his  foolish  remark, 
but  attacked  the  bird  again;  and  so  vigorously 
this  time,  that  the  animal  left  the  dish,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  fender. 

We  soon  had  it  out  of  that  though,  and  I  was 
prepared  to  make  another  effort.  But  Jim  was 
getting  unpleasant.  He  said  that  if  he  had 
thougnt  we  were  to  have  a  game  of  blind  hockey 
with  the  dinner,  he  would  have  got  a  bit  of  bread 
and  cheese  outside. 

I  was  too  exhausted  to  argue.  I  laid  down  the 
knife  and  fork  with  dignity,  and  took  a  side  seat ; 
and  Jim  went  for  the  wretched  creature.  He 
worked  away  in  silence  for  awhile,  and  then  he 
mattered,  "  Damn  the  duck,"  and  took  his  coat 
off. 

We  did  break  the  thing  up  at  leng^th,  with  the 
aid  of  a  chisel ;  but  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to 
eat  it,  and  we  had  to  make  a  dinner  on  the  vege« 
tables  and  an  apple  tart.  We  tried  a  monthlul 
of  the  duck,  but  it  was  like  eating  indiarubber. 

It  was  a  wicked  sin  to  kill  that  drake.  But 
there!  there's  no  respect  for  old  institutions  in 
this  country. 

I  started  this  paper  with  the  idea  of  writing 
about  eating  and  drinking,  but  I  seem  to  have 
confined  my  remarks  entirely  to  eating  as  yet. 
Well,  you  see,  drinking  is  one  of  those  subjects 
with  which  it  is  uiiadvisable  to  appear  too  well 
acquainted.  The  days  are  gone  by  when  it  was 
considered  manly  to  go  to  bed  intoxicated  every 
night,  and  a  clear  head  and  a  firm  hand  no  longer 
draw  down  upon  their  owner  the  reproach  of 
effeminacy.  On  the  contrary,  in  these  sadly 
degenerate  days,  an  evil  smelling  breath,  a  blotchy 
face,  a  reeling  gait,  and  a  husky  voice  are  regarded 
as  the  hall-marks  of  the  cad  rather  than  of  the 
gentleman. 

Even  now-a-days,  though,  the  thirstiness  of 
mankind  is  something  supernatural.  We  are  for 
ever  drinking  on  one  excuse  or  another.  A  man 
never  feels  comfortable  unless  he  has  a  glass 
before  him.  We  drink  before  meals,  and  with 
meals,  and  after  meals.  We  drink  when  we  meet 
a  friend,  also  when  we  part  from  a  friend.  We 
drink  when  we  are  talking,  when  we  are  reading, 


and  when  wo  are  ihinkifff^.  'We  Annk  6te  ^nothei^tf 
healths,  and  spoil  our  own.  We  drink  the  Queen, 
and  the  Army,  and  the  Ladies,  and  everybody 
else  that  is  drinkable ;  and,  I  believe,  if  the  supply 
ran  short,  we  should  drink  our  mothers-in-law. 

By-the-way,  we  never  eat  anybody's  health, 
always  drink  it.  Why  should  we  not  staad  up 
now  and  then  and  eat  a  tart  to  somebody's 
success  ? 

To  me,  I  confess,  the  constant  neotsttity  of 
drinking,  mnder  which  tJie  majority  of  meni  liboor, 
is  quite  unaccountable.  I  can  understand  people 
drinking  to  drown  care,  or  to  drive  away  madden- 
ing thoughts,  well  enough.  I  can  understand  the 
ignorant  masses  loving  to  soak  ^  themselves  in 
drink — oh,  yes,  it's  very  shocking  that  they 
should,  of  course — verr  Bhocking  to  us  who  Hve 
in  cosy  homes,  with  all  the  graces  and  pleasuxes 
of  life  around  us,  that  the  dwellers  in  damp 
cellars  and  windy  attics  should  creep  from  their 
dens  of  misery  into  the  warmth  and  glare  of  the 
public-house  bar,  and  seek  to  float  for  a  brief 
space  away  from  their  dull  world  upon  a  Lethe-* 
stream  of  gin. 

But  think,  before  you  hold  up  your  hands  in: 
horror  at  their  ill-living,  what  *'life"  for  these 
wretched  creatures  really  means.  Picture  the 
squalid  misery  of  their  brutish  existence,  dragged 
on  from  year  to  year  in  the  narrow,  noisome  room 
where,  huddled  like  vermin  in  sewers,  they^velter,. 
and  sicken,  and  sleep;  where  dirt-giimed  children, 
scream  and  fight,  and  sluttish,  sluiu-voioed  woment 
cuff,  and  curse,  and  nag;  wh«re  the  street  outside' 
teems  with  roaring  filth,  and  the  house  aronndi 
is  a  Bedlam  of  riot  and  stench. 
^  Think  what  a  sapless  stick  this  fair  flower  of 
life  must  be  to  them,  devoid  of  mind  and  souL 
The  horse  in  his  stall  scenta  the  sweet  hay,  and 
munches  the  ripe  com  contentedly.  The  watch- 
dog in  his  kennel  blinks  at  the  grateful  sun, 
dreams  of  a  glorious  chase  over  the  dewy  fields, 
and  wakes  with  a  yelp  of  gladness  to  greet  a 
caressing  hand.  But  the  dod-like  life  of  these 
human  logs  never  knows  one  ray  of  light.  From 
the  hour  when  they  crawl  from  their  comfortless 
bed  to  the  hour  when  they  lunge  back  into  it 
again,  they  never  live  one  moment  of  real  life. 
Becreation,  amusement,  companionship,  they  know 
not  the  meaning  of.  Joy,  soirrow,  laughter,  tears, 
love,  friendship,  longing,  despair,  are  idle  words 
to  them.  From  the  day  when  their  hshj  eves 
first  look  out  upon  their  sordid  world  to  the  day 
when,  with  an  oath,  they  close  them  for  ever,  and 
their  bones  are  shovelled  out  of  sight,  they  never 
warm  to  one  touch  of  human  sympathy,  never 
thrill  to  a  single  thought,  never  start  to  a  single 
hope. 

Can  we  wonder  that  they  pour  the  maddening 
liquor  down  their  throate^  and  feel  for  one  brief 
moment  that  thev  live  ? 

Ah,  we  may  talk  sentiment  as  much  as  we  like^ 
but  the  stomach  is  the. real  seat  of  happiness  in 
this  world.  The  kitchen  is  the  chief  temple  wherein 
we  worship,  its  roaring  fire  is  our  vestal  flame, 
and  the  cook  is  our  great  high-priest  He  is  a 
mighty  magician  and  a  kindly  one.  He  soothes 
awajr  all  sorrow  and  oare.  He  drives  forUi  ail 
enmity,  gladdens  all  love.  Our  Grod  is  great,  and 
the  cook  is  his  prophet.  Xet  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry. 

JeKOMB  K.  JXBOMI. 
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LOVE  AND  FAITH. 

BT  BDTTIN  WHELPTOir. 


CHAPTEB  L 

Homi. 

THE  rectory,  the  cKurcli,  the  farmhouse- 
George  Tustin  could  have  thrown  a  cricket- 
ball  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

He  thought  so,  as  _  he  turned  a  sharp  angle  of 
the  road,  driving  from  the  rural  railway-station. 
How  beautiful  it  looked,  the  red  rectory,  the 
yellow  church,  the  arcade  of  trees,  the  white 
farmhouse,  low  hills  to  the  right,  on  the  left  a  tir 
plantation  skirting  the  straight  line  of  railway  on 
the  plain. 

"  A  rainbow,  Joseph,"  murmured  George. 
•*  A  very  pretty  one,  sir.** 
•*  Are  they  not  all  pretty,  Joseph  ?  ** 
•*Well.  yessir,  daresay  they  are,"  returned 
Joseph  confusedl^y  as  if  caught  in  a  trap,  his. 
thumbs  working  in  and  out  the  waterproof. 

Beyond  the  village,  the  vault  of  heaven  was 
densely  blue,  one  end  of  the  arch  apparently  rest- 
ing on  the  tip  of  the  precipitous  hill,  the  other 
fading  gradually  into  the  whiter  sky.  There  was  a 
suspicion  of  sunshine  and  a  suggestion  of  a  shower 
past. 

Just  before  the  trap  turned  a  second  angle 
George  caught  sight  of  a  tall,  spare  figure  on  the 
rectory  lawn.  It  was  his  father  on  the  look-out, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  He  hurriedly 
turned  as  if  to  enter  the  house;  perhaps  he, 
shouted,  for  quickly  a  stout,  matronly  hgure  joined 
him.  The  rector  and  his  wife  had  but  one  excite- 
ment. 

George  smiled  pleasurably.  He  wondered  if  he 
was  worth  so  much  attachment ;  wondered  how  it 
would  have  been  with  his  parents  had  he  never 
existed. 


"There  is  no  longer  a  doubt,  Joseph;  it  is 
almost  a  wonder  my  father  did  not  come  to  meet 
me."  ' 

The  master's  been  delicate,  sir.  He's  afraid 
of  chills,  sir." 

"  Ah,  true,  Joseph.  How  odd  it  isi".  mnrniored 
George,  to  reach  the  house  and  the  village  beliind^ 
we  describe,  three  sides  of  a  square." 

"  Yessir,"  agreed  Joseph,  not  comprehending  the 
least  bit. 

'*  Now,  had  the  road  been  cut  like  the  railway^ 
we  shonld  have  reached  the  rectory  in  a  little  on^r 
a  third  of  the  time. '  • 

''Yesbir,"  agreed  Joseph,  comprehending,  per- 
fectly, chaos  resolved. 

George  pulled  up,  and  Joseph  alighted  to  open » 
gate.  \Vhen  the  servant  haa  climbed  in,  Geetrger 
touched  up  the  horse,  and  they  were  bounding 
alon^  through  the  farm  home-field.  Joseph  had 
to  alight  again  to  open  a  second  gate,  and  George, 
the  horse  walking,  looked,  at  the  gable  of  the  farm- 
house, and  his  thoughts  went  back  to  his  boyhood. 
Julia  Cannon  would  no  longer  be  a  chiKi.  What 
a  svlph  she  was  I  People  said  that  she  would  never 
be  handsome  like  her  mother.  George  had  thought 
this  very  unkind.  The  coming  generation  cannot 
help  it  if  they  are  deficient  or  the  race  deteriorating. 
He  himself  had  not  thought  Julia  handsome  of 
face,  but  he  had  always  believed  her  good-r-her 
frank  manner  and  guileless  lips  were  convincing.' 
That  she  would  live  to  be  beautiful,  G^i^e  was 
certai  n.  But  Joseph  was  opening  the  rectory  gate,' 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  driver  should  have 
his  wits  about  him ;  the  avenue  was  circuitous — 
planned  for  the  sake  of  effect  and  to  spare  noble 
trees. 

•*  Welcome  home,  Goorse  I  Never  mind  your, 
traps, my  boy;  Joseph  will  bring  all  in.*? 

But  Greorge  was  persistent;  a  small  case  ai  his: 
feet,  he  appeared  to  be  choice  oyer. 

'*  How  odd,**  murmured  Mrs.  Tustin,  "  Julia 
Cannon  returned  home  this  morning.** 

''Did  she?'*  ejaculated  George  with  interest,* 

it  seems  ap  age  since  I  saw  her.   I  was  think-: 
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ing  of  her  as  I  passed  the  hdtisei  She  will  have 
altered,  I  expect" 

••You  will  think  so  perhaps"  rejoined  hw 
mother.  •*  I  have  not  seen  mncn  of  her,  but  still 
I  have  seen  her  now  and  again.  Poor  child  she 
has  been  immured  in  one  ol  those  dreadful  con- 
vents.'* 

"  Does  she  return  to  it  P  *'  asked  Greorge. 

"  I  think  not."  replied  Mrs.  Tustin.  "  Cannon 
is  very  fond  of  the  girl.  He  has  been  beside  him- 
self with  delight  these  last  few  days  with  the 
thought  of  her  return  home  for  good.  He  thinks 
the  world  of  the  girl,  his  wife's  heart  is  in  her 
boys.   All  are  away  now." 

1  see,"  murmured  George  reflectively. 


CHAPTER  n. 

AK  INQVIBIKO  XnCD. 

•*  You  are  very  choice  of  that  case,  George,  what 
have  you  in  it  P   Is  it  a  writing  case  P  " 

"  It  is  a  receptacle  for  written  matter." 

"  What  writing  can  you  have  to  do  now  P  " 

"  It  is  not  task-work,  mother.  I  may  say  an. 
amusement." 

« My  dear,  yon  are  too  curious,"  remonstrated 
the  rector,  sedng  G^rge  disinclined  to  make  any 
one  a  confidant,  and  yet  hard  put  to,  to  maintain 
his  reserve,  a  diffident  flush  on  his  cheek. 

Mrs.  Tustin  was  veryunstrung  that  G«orge 
should  be  so  reticent.  Was  she  not  his  mother, 
had  she  not  a  right  to  know  P  She  would  not 
rest  until  she  did  know.   She  couldn't. 

Mrs.  Tustin  was  intensely  inquisitive.  It  was 
a  failing  with  her.  Wherever  she  went  she  waa 
devoured  with  curiosity.  Where  she  was  Ladv 
Bountiful,  all  herqnestionswere  perforce  answered. 
Occasionally  she  met  with  rebuffs.  Mrs.  Cannon 
never  spared  her.  Mrs.  Cannon  was  alwaya 
armed  to  the  teeth.  She  was  as  intensely  shrewd, 
as  Mrs.  Tustin  was  intensely  curious.  She  could 
pump  Mrs.  Tustin  dry  with  ease,  but  when  Mrs. 
Tustin  took  her  turn,  nothing  came  up,  and  Mrs. 
Tustin  often  departeii  with  a  "  flea  in  her  ear."" 
Without  being  deadly  enemies,  the  two  women, 
never  assimilated.  Mrs.  Tustin  had  an  impres- 
sion that  Mrs.  Gannon  ridiculed  her;  Mrs.  Cannon, 
chuckled  without  concealment  that  Mrs.  Tustia 
should  have  wit  sufficient  to  discern  so  much. 

Mrs.  Tustin  noticed  that  Greorge  took  the^ 
mysterious  case  to  his  bedroom.  She  paid  many- 
visits  there,  but  she  invariably  found  it  secure. 
One  journey  when  she  felt  safe  she  tried  her  keys,, 
but  no  one  fitted.  Had  she  pleaded  privately, 
Geor^  would  not  have  been  adamant,  the  fear 
of  being  laughed  at  had  most  to  do  with  his  pre- 
caution. Snooess  to  her  who  waits  I  George  nad 
decided  upon  a  walk  to  the  hiU*top;  he  would 
like  to  hear  of  his  boy  friends,  the  young  Hacketts. 
Mrs.  Tustin  proceeded  to  his  room.  Joy  of  joys  I 
the  case  was  open.   For  once,  George  was  care- 


Mrs.  Tustin  saw  quarto  paper — after  all  it  wa9 
nothing.  He  was  practismg  composition — ser- 
mons. She  moved  the  case  rouna,  and  read 
little.  She  was  much  mystified.  She  removed 
the  paper  from  the  case,  so  that  she  could  turn 
over  the  pa^.  There  was  much  interlineation^ 
mnoh  crossmg  ont,  memoranda  here  and  there 


written  in  a  hand  leaning  the  wmrgf  iCs  if^ 
dissimilar  of  malice  prepense,  Horm  of  horrors ! 
it  was  a  play.  The  idea  of  George,  att  embryo 
clergyman,  writing  a  play.  It  was  sinyply  shodc^ 
ing.  She  saw  it  all,  she  had  heard  ti&t  there 
were  sets  in  colleges,  he  had  been  received  in  a 
profane  one.  Wherever  you  go,  there  are  objec- 
tionable people.  And  they  had  had  such  glow-' 
ing  accounts  of  him,  he  was  placed  high,  he  was  sr 
classical  scholar.  Poor  boy,  he  must  be  remon- 
strated with.  "  Much  learning  doth  make  thee 
mad."   She  must  talk  to  the  rector. 

The  Reverend  Denys  Tustin  wondered  what  had 
happened,  his  wife's  face  was  so  perturbed.  She 
held  a  bulky  lot  of  paper  in  her  hand.  Ah,  she 
had  unearthed  a  mass  of  old  sermons  some  sacri- 
legious maidservant  had  stowed  away  to  make  fires 
with.  Nothing  is  sacred  from  the  maid.  ^  His 
wife  had  a  light  turnover  on  her  shoulders ;  in  her 
hurry  it  had  become  displaced  The  one-handed 
movement  replacing  it  had  something  suggestive 
in  it.  The  judge  sets  his  wig  straight  before  his 
lips  part 

"  I)enys,  you  must  speak  to  George.* 

"  I  have  spoken  to^him,  dear." 

"Remonstrate  with  him  then!"  said  ahe^ 
acidly  irritable.  "  I  could  not  rest  until  I  knew 
what  was  in  tiiat  case.  I  had  a  premonition  that 
something  was  wrong  if  Z  could  not  see  inside  it. 
I  don't  wonder  at  his  secrecy." 

''Have  you  forced  it?"  inquired  her  husband 
anxiously. 

"  No,  answered  she,  to  the  rector's  great  relief. 
"For  once,  George  has  forgotten  to  lock  it. 
I  thought  it  just  possible  ne  might  be  en- 
tangled " 

''Well,  is  he  P"  demanded  the  rector,  not  giving 
his  wife  time  to  achieve  an  effect. 

I  don't  know ;  he  may  be.  After  what  I  have 
discovered,  I  can  imagine  anything.  Ah!  most 
reprehensible  for  a  young  man  about  to  take 
Orders." 

"What  is  itP"  whispred  the  rector,  his  voice 
failing  him  in  his  agitation. 

"  A  play  1 "  said  Mrs.  Tustin  tragically. 

**  A  play  P  "  echoed  the  rector  at  sea. 
A  plaj;,"  repeated  Mrs.  Tustin  ;  "  he  is  writ- 
ing a  horrid  play." 

"Well,  well,'  contested  the  rector  relieved, 
**  there  is  nothing  criminal  or  culpable  writing  a 
play.  Even  if  he  is,  it  will  be  simply  for  his  own 
delectation.  The  chances  are  nine  nundred  to  one 
that  it  will  be  acted,  a  thousand  to  one  that  it  will 
be  printed.  Moreover,  some  men  became  famous 
through  writing  plays — Shakespeare,  Gioldamith, 
Sheridan  " 

"  All  disreputable  men." 

"  Then  there  was  Hannah  More,  a  favourite  of 
yours  " 

"  I  never  read  any  written  by  her.  She  would 
regret  her  indiscretions  in  her  old  age." 

"  I*m  sure  I  don't  know,  it  would  be  deemed  a 
matter  of  regret  were  we  to  be  deprived  now  of  our 
dramatists,   ^schylus  ^* 

''Look  at  it,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tustin,  as  if 
holding  pitch,  "  it  is  frivolous,  it  is  absurd." 

"  No,*'  said  the  rector,  closing  his  eyes,  turning 
his  head  and  holding  up  his  hand,  the  fingers 
separate,  "I  will  not  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  George,  nor  shall  I  ask  him  a  question.  If  he 
bring  the  play  to  me,  I  will  read  it.   If  I  think 
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it  good,  1  will  not  condemn,  even  if  I  think  a 
future  clergyman's  mind  should  be  set  in  another 
direction." 

"  J  shall  talk  to  him." 

"Don't,  Amelia/'  pleaded  her  hnsband,  "be 
advised  by  me,  take  it  back  and  place  it  as  you 
found  it,  so  that  he  may  suspect  nothing.  Breathe 
not  a  word  of  the  knowledge  yon  have  gained,  if 
you  wish  to  retain  unimpaired  his  respect  and 
affection.  I  tremble  if  he  discover  that  you  have 
been  prying.  We  men,  my  dear,  resent  people, 
especialiv  women,  challenging  onr  fads  and 
hoobies.' 

Mrs.  Tnstin  was  astonished.  Her  husband 
generally  deferred  to  her,  he  was  not  one  to  con- 
tradict her,  or  say  her  nay.  He  made  his  escape 
when  he  fonnd  it  difficult  to  agree  with  her.  On 
such  occasions  she  was  fully  conscious  that  chas- 
ing him  would  be  an  unwise  proceeding — like  the 
ratf  cornered,  he  might  assert  himself.  Mrs. 
Cannon  once  had  the  hardihood  to  declare — and 
to  her  face — ^that  she  twisted  the  rector  round 
her  little  finger.  Mrs.  Tustin  was  aware  that 
Mrs.  Cannon  was  not  wide  of  the  mark,  and  did 
not  contradict  the  assertion,  but  she  was  a  litUe 
affronted,  truth  is  not  always  pleasant  when  it 
trenches  on  domestic  relations.  Now,  she  did  not 
combat  her  husband's  opinion,  the  notion  that  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  make  "  a  stand  "  occurred 
to  her. 

For  a  moment  she  looked  obstinate,  her  eyes 
furtive  and  contracting,  then  she  appeared  panic- 
stricken.  G^rge  might  return  any  moment. 
Hurrying  out  of  the  room,  she  hastened  to  restore 
the  MS.  to  its  place. 


CHAPTEE  nL 
A  lUTADOB. 

Bt  the  highway,  it  was  a  ronndabont  ronte  to  the 
Hacketts'  house,  the  road  devious,  level  bits  uti- 
lized to  afford  relief  to  animals  breasting  the  hill. 
The  view  from  the  summit  was  splendid,  one 
looked  over  a  diversified  plain  to  the  cliff  range. 
With  a  glass,  vehicles  could  be  seen  on  the  old 
Aoman  road.  Bnt  there  was  a  short  cut  through 
cottagers'  paddocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
across  an  extensive  area  of  grass  that  without 
division  reached  the  farm  house.  Halfway,  a 
clump  of  firs  and  broken  precipitous  ground  about 
them  remained,  relics  and  a  feature  of  the  old 
time  when  the  hill-side,  mile  after  mile,  was  con- 
sidered waste. 

Oeorge  Tnstin  was  warm  before  he  reached  the 
firs. 

"Talk  about  the  country  being  fiat,"  he  soli- 
loonised,  "it  is  a  breather  coming  up  here." 

The  grass  was  long,  full  of  "  bnll's  foreheads  " 
(overgrown  tufts,  insufficiency  of  stock  grazing,  the 
cause),  these  made  it  heavy  walking.  He  stopped 
to  gather  breath.  He  was  about  turning  to  look 
behind  him,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  young 
lady  running  diagonall^r  on  the  hill-side  at  the 
top  of  her  speed,  a  beast  in  pursuit  of  her.  Around 
her  shoulders  was  a  knitted  scarlet  cloud,  this  no 
doubt  had  inflamed  the  animal  It  was  rather  an 
unneocessary  article  on  a  summer  day,  but  on  the 
hill  there  was  often  a  cool  breeze,  blowing  from 
the  sea  not  more  than  ten  miles  away.  George 
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did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  he  felt  his  weari- 
ness no  longer.  The  distance  was  not  great ; 
he  must  get  between  the  girl  and  the  animal,  or 
distract  the  animal's  attention. 

"  Throw  off  your  shawl !  "  he  shouted  loudly, 
his  only  fear  that,  terror-stricken,  she  would  not 
hear  him.  George  was  terribly  afraid  he  would 
be  powerless  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  The  girl 
ran  well,  with  the  vigour  and  ease  of  an  Atalanta, 
fleet  from  fear,  but  she  was  much  impeded  by  her 
dress. 

George  was  relieved  when  he  saw  the  article 
of  apparel  dropping  from  her  shoulders.  The 
bull  came  thundering  on ;  the  chances  were 
that  the  bait  would  be  thrown  unavailingly.  He 
passed  it,  but  the  bright  colour  had  caught  his 
eye ;  he  broke  in  his  headlong  chase ;  breatiiing 
steam  out  of  his  nostrils,  he  turned  to  gore  the 
obnoxious  scarf. 

"Get  in  among  the  trees— climb  the  bank!" 
shouted  George. 

But  Master  Bull  knew  the  ground  as  well  as 
they;  he  seemed  possessed  of  some  reasoning 
powers.  After  viciously  tossing  the  piece  of 
fancy  work,  he  set  about  prancing  erratically, 
bellowing,  his  tail  up,  evidently  intent  upon  a 
detour  and  mischief.  George  had  approached 
quite  near  the  animal;  it  stared  at  him,  then 
made  as  if  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  dump  of 
trees,  and  so  reach  the  ledge  of  earth  where  the 
young  lady  had  taken  refuge. 

George  saw  that  his  only  course  was  to  create 
a  diversion.  Matador-like,  he  dashed  forward 
and  secured  the  discarded  cloud,  flaunting  it 
defiantly  in  the  bull's  face. 

Such  audacity  was  more  than  the  "  monarch 
of  the  herd  "  could  brook.  In  a  moment  he  was 
charging  the  presumptuous  pigmy.  George  ran 
and  doubled,  always  with  the  bright  colour  a 
challenge  for  his  pursuer.  He  bad  contrived  to 
wind  it  round  the  crutch  of  his  stick,  a  certain 
purpose  in  his  mind ;  a  ver^  steep  bit  was  near ; 
he  could  not  run  down  it  himself.  The  moment 
came;  it  was  an  anxious  one.  If  the  animal 
diverged,  the  breath  would  be  knocked  out  of  its 
tantaliser's  body.  George  calculated  on  the  bull 
being  unable  to  arrest  itself  ;  with  its  head  to 
the  ^ound,  it  might  miss  his  feint,  the  colour 
still  impel  it  forward.  The  bull  came  thundering 
on ;  its  feet  seemed  to  shake  the  ground  ;  it  came 
BO  near  he  could  hear  its  breathing ;  he  hurled  his 
stick  down  the  declivity,  darting  aside — thank 
heaven,  it  passed  him !  He  was  certain  that  it 
attempted  to  check  itself,  but  the  impetus  it  had 
gained  carried  it  forward.  He  saw  it,  unable  to 
arrest  itself,  slide,  go  down,  to  turn  a  complete 
somersault  There  was  a  heavy  thud,  a  writh- 
ing of  the  limbs,  then  it  was  still.  Its  neck 
was  broken. 

"  The  Hacketts  will  thank  us  for  being  in  the 
field,"  murmured  George  with  a  dismal  chuckle. 
"I  must  acauaint  the  young  lady  there  is  no 
longer  any  danger,  then  go  up  to  the  house. 
The  animal  may  have  a  marketable  value — ^be 
utilized  for  those  who  'go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships.'" 

"  George — G^rge  Tustin ! "  exclaimed  the 
young  lady,  with  pleasurable  surprise,  "  oh, 
what  has  become  of  thsit  beast?  Will  it  come 
again  P  " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  George.   "  I  fancy  its  neck 
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58  broken.  He  charged  at  me  madly;  I  got  out 
of  his  way ;  then  head  over  heels  he  went.  It  is 
Jiilia,  is  it  not  ?  ** 

"  I  snppose  so.'* 

"  And  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  Rather  upset  and  out  of  breath,"  said  Julia 
Cannon  with  a  little  impatience.  "Let  us  get 
away.  What  have  you  done  with  that 
cloud?" 

"  Cloud  P" 

"Yes;  that  knitted  affair.  It  is  mamma's; 
she  insisted  upon  me  taking  it." 

"  Oh,  I  threw  it  down  the  hill-side  with  my 
stick.   I'll  go  fetch  them.'' 

"Never  mind,  now,"  said  Julia,  her  noryous 
fear  of  being  left  alone  stronger  than  her  anxiety 
to  regain  her  mother's  property.  "I  have  a 
camp-stool  and  sketch-block  out  yonder,  if  they 
are  not  all  smashed.  But  let  us  get  out  of  the 
field.   I'll  send  a  boy  for  them  all." 

Naturally  there  was  consternation  at  the  farm- 
house. George  fancied  that  henceforth  cordial 
feeling  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  saw  that  they 
concluded  that  he  had  taten  a  mean  advantage 
of  the  animal.  Stupid  people !  Whose  life  was 
of  most  value — ^Jniia  Cannon's,  his,  or  the 
bull's? 


CHAPTSR  IV. 


INSPXBATIOir. 


After  luncheon  George  Tustin  went  across  to 
Cannon's  to  inquire  iSter  Julia.  She  was  very 
much  upset;  she  was  Iving  down.  Cannon  was 
very  effusive  in  his  thanlcs. 

After  dinner  George  was  again  out  of  doors, 
wandering  this  way  and  that,  never  leaving  very 
far  the  strip  of  road  between  the  chnrchyam  and 
the  farmhouse  that  the  gate  barricaded.  At  last 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  sight  of  Julia. 

"  I  heard  you  were  upset  a  little." 

"Mamma  made  so  much  of  it.  She  insisted 
upon  my  lying  down.  She  threatens  to  pull 
Lawrence  Hackett's  ears.  Sho  says  she  is  glad 
the  bull  did  break  its  neck." 

**  Well,  I  am  a  little  sorry.  It  is  a  lively  bej^n- 
ning  for  you,"  laughed  George,  "  after  your  quiet, 
monotonous  life." 

Monotonous ?  Oh,  dear  no;  this  life  is  much 
more  so.  I  had  plenty  of  company ;  then  there 
were  the  sisters  and  the  good  mother  superior, 
and  Father  Laffan  often  came." 

George  looked  almost  pitifully  at  the  girl. 
Though  her  eyes  were  bright  and  her  features 
animated,  pleasing  recollections  stirring  her,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  cheerfulness 
could  exist  where  asceticism  held  sway. 

"  Well,  this  M  a  dull  place.  Was  Father  Laffan 
young  ?  " 

About  as  young  as  Mr.  Tustin,''  smiled  Julia, 
observing  George  narrowly. 

"Oh,"  ejaculated  George,  convinced  and  re- 
lieved. 

"  You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
acquaintance,"  said  Julia;  "he  is  coming  to 
Landslope  to-morrow.  Do  you  find  the  viQage 
duU?" 

"  1  did— not  now."   There  was  a  certain  amount 


of  emphasis  in  his  words.  Julia's  eyes  fell,  h^ 
colour  rose.  She  was  a  little  irritated,  then  she 
began  to  laugh,  and  George  laughed. 

How  ridiculous  you  are,  Grcorge  Tustin ! " 
"  I  can't  help  that." 

They  laughed  again,  and  Julia  met  his  eyes 
archly.  It  was  but  a  moment's  scrutiny,  and 
Georae  felt  that  henceforth  Julia  Cannon  was  his 
worm,  her  love  his  mission  to  gain.  There  was  a 
certain  tremulousness  in  his  voice,  though  it  was 
rich  and  full  when  he  spoke  again. 

"  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  carry  your  stool 
and  accessories  when  you  go  sketching  again.  I 
could  keep  an  eye  upon  yon — I  mean  the  surround- 
ing objects."  George  looked  away  as  if  searching 
for  windmills. 

The  chances  are  great  that  such  an  affair  will 
happen  again,"  responded  Julia  gently,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  abstraction  to  scan  his  face  again. 
George  Tustin  was  certainly  nice ;  she  had  always 
liked  George,  how  chivalrously  he  had  come  to  her 
rescue,  how  bravely  he  had  averted  the  danger ! 

"I  rather  commiserated  the  Haeketts;  I  did 
think  of  maJcing  Ihem  some  compensation,"  mur- 
mured Greorge,  "  but  they  did  not  speak  the  truth, 
'i'hey  told  me  the  bull  was  a  quiet  one ;  I  have 
heard  that  it  chased  a  boy  the  other  day,  and 
there  is  a  right  of  way  over  the  field." 

"  Had  I  known  I  should  not  have  gone  there." 

*•  I  am  fflad  I  did  not  know." 
I  shall  always  consider  that  I  owe  my  life  to 
you,"  declared  Julia. 

"That  counts  one  in  my  favour,*'  thought 
George  with  satisfaction. 

*'  Julia ! — Julia  1  Where  are  you  ?  "  came  a  high- 
pitched  mellow  voice. 

"  Mamma !"  murmured  Julia!  "Ye— es!"  What 
dehcious  shakos.  George  thought  it  like  a  bit 
out  of  an  opera. 

"  Then  until  Father  Laffan  arrives  P  " 

Julia  nodded.  "  He  will  only  stay  a  few  days," 
added  she. 

With  whom  were  you  talking  ?  "  demanded 
Julia's  mother. 

"  George — George  Tustin,"  answered  Julia,  at- 
tempting to  be  off-handed. 

"  Humph  I "  murmured  Mrs.  Cannon,  an  eye-lid 
slightly  lowered,  a  shrewd  compression  of  her  lips, 
"  he  will  be  a  nonsuch  with  you  now." 

'*  1  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  mamma.'* 

"  He  would  have  been  an  oaf  to  stand  idly  by. 
Perhaps  he  allowed  the  bull  to  get  into  the  field. 
Hackett  says  he  supposed  it  was  in  the  Cackoo 
Close." 

"  Mamma,"  remonstrated  Julia  indignantly. 

George  returned  to  the  rectory,  and  went  up  to 
his  room.  His  case  was  open,  how  careless !  He 
took  out  the  playt  a  love  passage  had  never  quite 
satisfied  him.  He  felt  in  a  highly  critical  mood. 
Ah,  the  manuscript  had  been  disturbed — ^those 
mischievous  maids !  Happily  they  would  not  un- 
derstand. George  sat  down  and  oommenced  read- 
ing. He  read  on,  tumingover  the  pages  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  disgust.  What  stilted  stuff !  He 
could  improve  upon  it,  they  must  certainly  be 
written  again,  he  would  be^n  now. 

Mrs.  Cannon  sent  a  maid  up ;  the  maid  tapped 
at  his,  door.  He  would  be  downstairs  preaently. 
The  "  presently  "  passed ;  George's  memory  was  not 
a  strone  point  with  him.  Mrs.  Cannon  came  un 
stealthily,  she  listened  outside  the  door,  she  could 
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Heftf  the  scratch  of  the  pen.    She  tapped  at  the 
door,  opened  it  quickly. 
"  George  ! " 

George  was  writing  madly,  in  full  fever  of  com- 
position. A  look  of  annoyance  passed  across  his 
face,  down  went  his  pen,  be  commenced  to  cram 
his  papers  into  the  case  pell-mell. 

"George,  whatever  are  you  doing  that  yon 
should  be  so  oblivious  P  " 

Mrs.  Tustin  was  an  indifferent  actress.  Some* 
thing  in  his  mother's  tone  of  voice  convinced 
QeoT^e  that  she  was  a  little  insincere.  He  looked 
full  m  her  face  and  was  sure.  Her  eyes  flickered 
before  his.  His  mother's  curiosity  had  been  too 
much  for  her ;  she  had  found  means  to  open  the 
case,  faUed  to  leave  it  as  she  found  it  Well,  it 
was  nothing,  had  he  known  that  she  was  so  wish- 
ful he  would  have  freely  shown  her  what  the  case 
contained. 

'  "  It  is  a  fad  of  mine — Skills  idle  hours.  Satan, 
you  know,  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  da" 

"  George  I "  The  severity  of  the  tone  stirred  up 
a  rebellious  feeling  in  her  son's  breast.  "  When 
you  are  ordained  yon  will  have  work  to  do,  and 
you  ou^ht  now  to  be  giving  your  mind  to  t7." 

OrdamedP  Of  course.  He  had  not  been 
thinking  of  that  this  last  hour  or  more — of  the 
future — certainly  of  anything  but  that.  In  his 
mind's  oye  he  saw  Julia  Cannon ;  she  was  in  his 
comedy.  So  was  he.  He  had  changed  the  name 
of  his  ingenue,  he  had  refrained  from  tampering 
with  Strephon's.  It  was  an  open  secret  between 
Strephon  and  he  that  their  identity  were  one  and 
the  same.  His  contemplated  ordination  had  never 
weighed  upon  him  very  heavily,  but  now  a  cloud 
seemed  to  have  loomed  up.  He  had  implied  doubt 
that  conventual  life  could  be  happy;  he  was 
extremely  doubtful  now  whether  he  should  be 
happy  a  clergyman.  He  scarcely  felt  cut  out  for 
it.  It  meant  foregoing  something.  What?  Julia 
Cannon  Y 


CHAPTER  V. 
A  DECLABATION. 

Patheh  Lafpan,  under  Julia  Cannon's  win^,  was 
returning  from  an  exploration  of  the  village. 
George  Tustin  was  wsJking  towards  it.  Certainly 
not  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  either.  On 
dear,  no. 

"  Father  Laffan— George— George  Tustin." 

Julia  was  a  little  vexed  with  herself  that  she 
should  blunder  in  a  formal  introduction. 

They  exchanged  a  few  words,  the  priest  thanking 
and  complimenting  George  on  his  presence  ox 
mind  and  bravery. 

*'  Julia  is  an  especial  favourite  of  mine,"  said 
the  Driest ;  "any  harm  befalling  her  would  be  a 
shocK  to  me." 

George  was  quite  taken  with  Julia's  companion. 
He  was  greyer  than  his  own  father,  more  clerical 
in  appearance,  and  still  he  looked  genial.  There 
was  humour  at  lips  and  eyes  and  muuth,  and  with 
it  almost  feminine  tenderness.  With  the  young 
he  must  be  in  great  favour;  that  he  could  be 
stem  was  possible,  but  there  must  be  dire  neces- 
sity for  it. 

Each  went  their  way,  and  George  turned  more 
than  once  to  look  after  them. 
When  George  returned,  Father  Laffan,  with 


arms  on  the  hurdles,  was  regarding  the  little 
church  wistfully.  St.  Helen's  nad  some  preten- 
sions  to  architectural  beauty.  Its  windows  were 
fine,  the  tower  noble.  The  priest  saw  that  there 
was  some  ancient  stained  glass. 

'*A  pretty  little  churcn,"  murmured  Father 
Laffan,  when  George  approached. 

!'  Would  you  care  to  see  the  interior  ?  "  George 
asked. 

"It  would  give  me  great  pleasure.  How  hot 
the  day  is,*'  sighed  Father  Laffan ;  how  hot  that 
other  place  must  be  ?  " 

George  was  too  astonished  to  answer  promptly. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  humourous 
challenge  on  the  priest  s  face. 

"Yes,"  concurred  George,  "it  is  to  be  hoped 
few — ^few  will  experience  the  pains." 

"Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,"  mur- 
mured the  priest  as  if  meditatively,  crossing  him- 
self ;  then  he  placed  his  hand  upon  George  s  arm, 
"  my  son.  His  mercy  is  infinite.' 

George  was  silent,  the  addendum  was  latitudi- 
narian.  A  religious  argument  he  shrank  from, 
politeness  and  policy  components  of  his  diffidence. 
The  rector  appeared  in  view  much  to  George's 
relief ;  George  motioned  to  him.  The  rector  came 
up,  at  the  first  brush  a  little  disconcerted,  he  eyed 
the  priest  shyly. 

"  Father  Laffan— the  Rev.  Denys  Tustin." 

Both  clerics  bowed  statelily. 

"  Father  Laffan  would  like  to  see  the  interior. 
Willyou  be  cicerone,  father  ?  " 

•*  With  pleasure,"  responded  the  rector.  "  The 
door  is  open  all  day  long,  my  dear  sir,  enter  when 
you  please." 

George  followed  in  their  vrake.  Father  Laffan 
lingered  in  the  porch,  the  dog-tooth  arch  in- 
terested him.  In  the  nave  he  paused  to  praise 
the  proportions  of  the  edifice.  There  and  in  the 
chancel  he  pointed  out  indications  of  the  day 
when  those  of  his  own  faith  worshipped  in  it. 
George  listened  until  he  heard  a  sweet  voice 
outside. 

"Father  Laffan!   Father  Laffan ! " 

The  two  elder  men  were  oblivious,  and  George 
stealthily  slipped  out  of  the  church. 

Julia  Cannon  was  on  the  road,  perplexed. 

"  Have  you  seen  Father  Laffun  P  asked  she, 
« I  left  him  here." 

"He  is  with  my  father  in  the  church,"  said 
George,  **  don't  disturb  them.  I  think  they  will 
become  friends." 

".Why  notP"  demanded  Julia. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,'*, 
said  George.  He  held  open  the  gate,  "  Will  you 
not  come  in  P   Let  us  wfuk  about." 

"  It  is  too  hot.   I  will  sit  here." 

George  threw  himself  down  on  the  grass  at  her 
feet,  and  as  usual  looked  full  into  Julia's  eyes. 
She  blushed,  her  hat  was  in  her  lap,  she  occupied 
herself  straightening  some  little  disorganisation 
of  its  plumes. 

"  George  Tustin,  jrou  disconcert  me,"  said  she 
petulantly,  "  why  will  you  look  at  me  in  such  a 
peculiar  manner  r  " 

"  Because,  Julia,  I  love  you— don't  go.  I  can't 
help  loving  you,  I  couldn't  if  I  would.  It  is  pre- 
cipitate ;  yes,  I  admit  as  much.  But  it  seems  to 
me  now,  that  I  have  loved  you  dearly  from  the 
first  moment  I  saw  you,  years  back.  Couldn't 
you  care  for  me,  Julia  P  " 
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**  It  18  80  8iiddei]»''  faltered  Julia.  **  1  have  not 
been  home  many  days." 

"  Wbat  matter  P  Havent  I  said  that  yonr  Kfe 
after  all  has  always  been  part  of  mine." 

"Ah,  but  I  mean — "  Jnlia  stopped,  and  met 
George's  eyes.  What  did  she  mean?  Did  she 
admit  tacitly  that  the  same  feeling  was  with  her  P 
Greorge  was  standing,  bending  over  her.  "  Don't 
kiss  me,  George,  mamma  might  not  like  it — ^not 
now,"  added  she  with  feminine  caution  and  promise. 

George  did  not  press  the  point.  He  was  in- 
toxicate with  his  happiness  nevertheless,  he  felt 
snre  of  his  ground,  besides,  he  heard  Toices 
near,  Father  Laffan  expounding,  his  &iiher 
deferentially  coinciding. 

"  Father  Laifan  is  odd,"  murmured  George. 

''He  is  good/'  averred  Julia. 

**  He  astonished  me  a  few  moments  ^o." 

"  Ah,"  smiled  Julia,  **  he  makes  queer  remarks 
at  times.  He  is  often  paradoxical  The  girls 
used  to  call  it '  drawing  ns  out,'  if  you  understand 
the  term." 

Father  Laffan's  stick  and  hand  were  to  be  seen 
sawine  the  air  as  he  stood  in  the  porch.  Presently 
his  whole  body  appeared,  and  then  the  rector's. 
Cannon  approached  from  the  farmhouse  and 
joined  the  party.  Their  desultory  conversation, 
each  one  amiably  agreeing  to  what  the  other  ad- 
vanced, if  reproduced  here  would  look  frivolous, 
if  not  absurd.  But  then  at  public  dinners  staid 
men  pass  hours  making  long  speeches,  fulsomely 
praising  each  other. 

George."  said  the  rector  after  the  quintette 
had  fallen  to  pieces,  '*  Father  Laffan  ought  to  ac- 
company us  our  next  archsBological  tour,  he  would 
inform  our  pundits." 

*'  Agreeable  man,"  murmured  Father  Laffan  to 
Cannon.  I  am  to  inspect  the  church  books  to- 
morrow, they  date  back  to  the  time  of  Philip  and 
MaiT." 

"  He  is  a  good  neighbour,"  said  Cannon. 
"And  George P"  queried  Mrs.  Cannon  mis- 
chievously. 

"  Heisagentleman.  Whata  fine  frankfacehehas, 
and  manlj  figure.  All  that  is  noble  in  a  man, 
and  with  lust  that  finishing  touch,  a  suggestion 
of  his  motner  " 

"  But  you  don't  know  her,"  said  Mrs.  Cannon 
quickly  and  tartly,  "  she  is  not  nice." 

Julia  had  looked  at  Father  Laffan,  grateful 
and  smiling  sweetly;  she  now  looked  at  mm,  en- 
treatingly,  as  if  begging  forbearance. 

"  Goose,"  murmured  Mrs.  Cannon,  alive  to  the 
play  of  feature  in  each  face.  Julia  heard  her  and 
mushed.  The  priest's  eyes  rested  upon  one,  and 
then  upon  the  other.  Comprehension  came  to 
him,  then  something  else. 

"Ah,  my  child,  were  he  only  in  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Church?" 

Mrs.  Cannon's  face  was  one  of  triumph  as  she 
looked  at  her  daughter. 

The  few  days  that  Father  Laffan  sojoomed  at 
Landslope,  he  and  the  rector  often  met.  G^rge 
IMstin  hung  at  his  father's  skirts  more  than  was 
his  usual  habit.  He  touched  up  his  play  in  the 
early  mornings,  so  that  he  had  a  quiet  conscience 
spending  idle  days.  After  all,  morning  woe  best 
for  literary  work,  it  should  not  smell  of  the  lamp, 
the  mind  is  fresh ;  a  window  open,  the  air  crisp ; 
the  trees,  aisles  where  songsters  are  in  full  throat, 
the  country  for  far  away,  one  melody.   Style  is 


affected  by  these  influences,  it  gathers  a  meanue 
of  these  qualities — ^volume,  it  becomes,  terse,  crisp, 
mellifluous,  melodious. 

Father  LafbA  was  invariably  accompanied  by 
Julia.  In  the  future  she  would  only  have  his  past 
friendship  to  dwell  upon.  She  might  not  see  him 
again.  By  the  rule  <n  his  Order,  some  momipg  he 
might  depart  on  short  notice  to  the  world's  end. 
But  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  the  young  people  should  be  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  the  old  ones  had  become  so  lovinglT 
abstruse  and  pragmatical  The  priest  would 
descend  at  times  and  descry  something. 

"  The  young  with  the  young,"  he  would  murmur 
with  a  smile. 

"  To  be  sure— to  be  sure,^  assented  the  rector 
agreeably. 

Had  Father  Laffan  propounded  black  white, 
the  rector  would  have  agreed  without  demurring. 

Father  Laffan's  visit  came  to  an  end,  much  to 
the  rector's  regret ;  but  George  was  not  discon- 
oerted.  Julia  and  he  would  meet  as  of  yore.  She 
would  resume  her  sketohing,  and  he  would  cany 
camp-stool,  water-colours,  sundries. 

"  Don't  you  do  anything,  George  P  " 

'*  Nothing — of  much  account.  Can  yon  keep  a 
secret  P  "  asked  he,  relenting. 

"  I  think  I  could,"  murmured  she  persuasively ; 
"try  me." 

"  I  have  written  a  play,"  declared  he  without 
preamble,  but  with  a  laugh,  and  blushing  boy« 
ishly. 

"  I  should  like  to  read  it,  or  to  hear  you  read 
it,"  said  she  admiringly ;  "  that  would  bo 
better." 

"  I  will  bring  it  this  afternoon.  We  wiU  come 
here ;  we  could  not  have  a  better  place,  sheltered 
at  our  backs,  the  beautiful  prospect  before  us. 
No  one  will  care  to  climb  up  here." 

"Is  there  a  love-story  in  itP"  questioned 
Julia. 

"Of  course,"  said  George  reprovingly.  "No 
story  is  worth  a  rap  without,  no  life  perfect 
Julia,  it  was  the  weakest  point  in  my  play  until— 
until  my  heart  told  me  that  I  loved  yon  beyond 
eveiythmg." 

"  George  I "  ejaculated  she  with  well-simulated 
indignation,  you  very  awkward  man,  I  am  sore 
you  have  smudged  my  sketoh  I " 


niSTUBBAirOB. 

Thb  oonrse  of  true  love,  did  it  ever  run  smooth  F 
Never  (sepulchrally).  Mrs.  Tustin  was  exceedingly 
anxious  aoout  dear  G^rge.  The  house  was  only 
a  resort  for  eating  and  sleeping,  a  well-ordered 
hotel  without  charges.  There  had  been  no  hiding 
of  light  under  a  bushel.  With  interest  the  whole 
Tillage  watohed  the  littie  comedy,  not  without 
expectation.  Surely  there  would  be  collision, 
explosion ! 

The  farmhouse  and  the  rectory  must  be 
blind  to  what  was  going  on.  But  Mrs.  Tustin 
was  not  at  all  blind.  George  was  constant  in 
attendance  on  Julia  Cannon,  and  how  could  he 
marry  herP  Mrs.  Tustin  conferred  with  her 
husband.  He  fidgetted  impatiently,  again  oonn- 
selled  non-intervention ;  but  she  was  sure  that 
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George's  action  troubled  his  father.  •  She  would 
talk  to  Mrs.  Cannon.  George's  wife  most  be  his 
coadjutor  in  the  parish. 

Mrs.  Tnstin  looked  significantly  at  her  husband, 
when,  after  luncheon,  (^rge  again  slipped  away. 
From  her  observatory  she  witnessed  what,  under 
other  cireumstanceSy  would  have  titillated  her  as 
a  pleasing  bit  of  spring-time  romance.  Seen  in 
the  sylvan  arcade,  the  understanding  between 
them  complete,  Julia  looking  up  archly  into 
George's  face,  George  regarding  her  tenderly  and 
protectingly,  the  young  couple  looked  charming. 
But  there  are  occasions  when  a  mother  must  be 
Spartan,  trampling  all  sentiment  underfoot  She 
walked  into  the  Mdroom — the  writing'caae  had 
vanished  I  Invidious  bo^ !  He  would  read  his 
play  to  her,  but  not  to  his  own  mother!  Tears, 
bitter  tears. 

The  lowers  reached  the  eminence.  George  took 
the  camp-stool,  demurring  a  little.  She  must 
study  his  convenience,  the  manuscript  would  rest 
upon  his  knees ;  she  would  be  quito  comfortable  on 
the  grass,  hear  better.  George  read  on  for  some 
time,  apparently  without  exciting  the  interest  of 
his  anaience,  then  it  clapped  i&  hands;  it  had 
grasped  the  story.  He  paused  once,  stealthily 
lookmg  off  his  page;  she  was  so  quiet,  her  hat  off 
as  customary  with  her.  He  stroked  her  hair 
fondly,  resuming  his  reading.  He  had  come  to  a 
thrillmg  passage,  the  most  tense  point  of  the  love 
duet.  His  voice  was  moved  by  it,  it  was  so  real 
to  himself ;  her  hands  were  graspiag  his,  her  head 
against  his  arm.  She  was  touched — ^yes,  ah,  tender 
soul,  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

"George,"  pleaded  she  quaveringly,  "do  not 
let  him  sail  away ! " 

**I  must,"  expostulated  George;  "at  present 
the  conclusion  is  lame.  Bot  of  course  1  shall 
bring  them  together  and  confound  their  enemies.'' 

"  Shall  you  have  it  acted  in  a  theatre,"  asked 
she  innocently. 

"There's  the  rub,"  said  George,  shaking  his 
head  ;  "  most  probably  not." 

"I  say,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  beautifuL  If 
this  hill  could  be  put  on  the  stage  and  the  arch  of 
trees  over  the  road." 

*'And  you  and  I  on  the  stage,  dear,"  smiled 
George,  seeing  how  she  had  appropriated  a 
persona, 

"  Ah,  George,  I  cannot  help  having  the  feeling 
that  our  little  comedy  will  end  here  as  in  the  play. 
You  will  go  your  way,  I  mine.** 

"  Nonsense,"  said  George  emphatically. 

"  My  mother  is  so  odd,"  mourned  Julia. 

"Mine  is,"  advanced  George  dolefully;  "but 
that  amounts  to  little.  I  certainly  cannot  now 
live  without  you." 

"  You  will  be  clergyman  here." 
I  don't  know  that  I  shall,"  said  George  slowly. 
"  I  have  had  serious  thoughts." 

"  Your  poor  father  woiSd  be  broken-hearted." 

"  That  is  the  mischief  of  it  all,"  murmured 
George  despairingly ;  "  were  he  disposed  to  take 
it  easily,  he  would  be  worried  into  regarding  it 
unfilial.  Oh,  Julia,  do  you  care  for  me  at  allp  " 
demanded  he  plaintively. 

"  You  know  I  do,  George  ! " 

'*  Then  the  die  is  cast.  If  the  worst  comes,  we 
can  run  away  together." 

"  George — Greorge  Tustin,"  cried  JuUa  severely, 
relinquiiihing  his  hand  and  rising  erect,  hor  eyes 


flashing,  "how  dare  you!  Wlio  authorized  you 
to  put  *  we,*  I  should  like  to  know  P  Unless  you 
withdraw  that  suggestion  I  will  run  away  from 
you  now,  for  ever  ana  ever.  We  will  remain  as  we 
are  until  we  have  full  and  free  consent." 

**Yes,  yes,"  said  George  contritely;  "it  was 
base  on  my  part  I  will  take  mv  cue  from  you. 
Don't  run  away  yet,  I  have  to  tell  you  something 
— it  is  no  use  meeting  trouble  half  way,  now  is 
it  P  "  asked  he,  racking  his  brains  for  the  "  some- 
thing" that  should  interest  her  sufficiently  to 
cause  her  to  forget  her  alarm. 

But  trouble  was  to  meet  thim.  Mrs.  Tustin 
gave  the  young  couple  a  little  grace ;  then,  with- 
out taking  any  one  mto  her  confidence,  she  sallied 
forth  in  her  oest  war  paint.  She  was,  however, 
at  a  great  amount  of  trouble  for  the  very  short- 
lived exposure  of  her  magnificence.  It  was  certain 
that  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  she  was  beating 
a  very  hasty  and  undignified  retreat,  Mrs.  Gannon's 
artillery  being  too  much  for  her, 

George  Tustin  was  amazed — ^having  escorted 
Julia  to  the  door-flag  of  the  farmhouse — to 
see  a  matronly  arm  extended,  and  Julia  dragged 
in  through  the  aperture  with  a  wrench^  and 
the  half-open  door  closed  with  a  bang  in  his 
face.  Well  might  he  be  astonished!  He 
could  not  storm  the  castle,  as  in  feudal  times ;  he 
could  not  very  well  kick  at  the  door  to  express  his 
disapprobation.  He  walked  away,  his  flag  very 
much  fallen.  Had  he  been  kicked  in  place  of  the 
door,  he  could  not  have  felt  more  out  of  sorts. 

His  mother  sat  magisterially,  her  lips  com- 

Eressed.   His  father  was  agitated.    Greorge  would 
ave  been  dense  had  he  failed  to  divine  every- 
thing. 

"  Mother,  can  I  have  a  word  with  you  P  " 
"Yes,  George— here." 

George  paused  a  moment ;  he  wag  vorj  white ; 
from  the  first  moment  he  had  absolved  his  father, 
he  must  not  forget  himself  with  the  other 
parent. 

"  Mother,  you  have  been  across  to  Cannon's  P 
What  have  you  done  P  "  asked  George  tremn* 
lously. 

"  My  duty  to  you,  George.  I  don't  think  I 
shall  cross  their  threshold  again.  It  is  very 
certain  that  vow— a  clergyman  shortly— cannot 
marry  Julia  Cannon." 

**  Then  I  shall  never  marry,  or  ever  be  a  clergy- 
man. With  my  feeling  upon  this  matter  I  should 
be  unworthy.** 

Had  a  bomb  fallen  in  the  room  the  constema* 
tion  could  not  have  been  greater.  George  opened 
the  door  and  passed  out,  the  rector  clasping  his 
hands  agonizealy. 

"  Amelia,  you  have  done  wrong,"  he  groaned. 

"  I  have  done  my  <iuty,"  o&nm&di  she,  doubt 
beginning  to  arise  in  her  mind. 

Overhead  they  could  hear  G^rge  pacing  to  and 
fro,  then  he  was  still.  After  a  time  he  came 
down,  to  all  appearance  collected.  But  dinnfir 
was  dreary ;  Greorge  was  taciturn,  and  the  rector 
miserable ;  Mrs.  Tustin  flustered  in  her  attempts 
to  bolster  up  her  confidence.  Once  she  attempted 
to  re-open  tne  matter,  bat  George  expressed  a  wish 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  drop. 

A  note  was  in  George  Tustin's  hand.  He  was 
at  his  wits'  end  to  devise  a  scheme  that  should 
lead  to  its  safe  delivery.  Fortune  favoured  him, 
and  Julia  Cannon  read— 
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"  I  musi  see  you.  I  shall  be  oat,  screened  from 
view.    Only  show  yourself  to 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  George." 

How  to  steal  out?  Julia  Cannon  detested 
deceit ;  yet  she  felt  it  only  due  to  her  lover  to 
apologize  for  the  apparent  rudeness  he  had  been 
treated  with. 

"  George,  it  is  all  over,"  gasped  Julia  tearfally. 
"  I  am  going  to  Brinkhill ;  it  I  object,  I  am  to 
return  to  the  convent." 

'*  Go  to  Brinkhill,"  ur^ed  George  anxiously. 

"Oh,  Geor^,  why  did  your  mother  come? 
Even  papa  is  incensed.  Are  we  so  much  inferior  ? 
Papa  oelieves  he  is  more  than  your  e<jual  so  far 
as  pedigree  goes.  If  there  is  anything  he  is 
proud  of,  it  is  that,  and  that  the  land  we  see  was 
once  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  Good-bye, 
George." 

"  I  will  not  say  '  Good-bye,*  **  George  returned 
passionatelv.  *' xou  must  agree  to  what  I  pro- 
posed ! "   He  gathered  her  in  his  arms. 

"  No,  I  cannot  do  that,"  said  she  sadly ;  "  do 
not  urge  me.  I  can  be  true.  You  roust  be 
satisfied  with  that." 

"I  will  never  give  you  up,"  said  he  fondly, 
*•  never."   One  kiss  and  the  lovers  separated. 


CnAPTSB  VIL 
A  8ITUATI0K. 

*•  Hallo,  Tustin,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  ** 
•*  Training  for  a  livelihood." 

What  ?   I  thought  it  all  cut  and  dried." 
'*  Have  changed  my  mind." 
Not  wiselv,  but  too  well ;  matter  of  conscience, 
eh  ?  Then  what* s  your  little  game  ?  " 
"  I've  written  a  play." 

"Ye  gods!"  groaned  his  inquisitor  in  alarm 
and  pityingly. 

I'll  read  it  to  you  if  you  like." 

Thanks,  busv  just  at  present ;  another  time 
most  happy—- 

Stop  a  moment,"  said  George  Tustin  with  a 
detaining  hand,  "  I  should  like  Mvice." 

"Ah,  not  self-opinionated.  Rara  avis.  Well, 
I'm  going  to  the  Kean.  Blackhand  is  sure  to  be 
there ;  great  at  the  Hilarity.  Seen  him  ?  No  P 
Time  you  had.  I'll  introduce  you.  Better  pay 
him  a  fee,  d'ye  see;  worth  your  while.  "Re  a 
straight.  That  won't  say  that  he'll  brin^  a 
lessee  to  you.  You  understand?  His  time 
should  be  worth  something." 

Advice,  pruning,  acceptance,  a  manager  san- 
guine. "Strategy"  a  success.  First  night,  the 
nervous  author  not  in  the  house.  The  second 
cries  from  all  parts  of  it—"  Author  1  author ! " 
A  young  lady  in  tears,  whether  of  joy  or  grief 
a  mystery  to  those  about  her.  She  read 
her  programme,  "  Strategy,  by  Greorge  Creuse." 
It  excited  no  curiosity  until  the  play  came  on, 
then  she  knew  it,  though  it  was  altered ;  but  it 
was  her  play,  the  play  read  to  her  on  the  hill-side. 
George  Creuse?  George  Creuse  Tastin  to  be 
sure! 

George  Tustin  felt  himself  pushed  before  the 
curtain,  the  glare  of  gas  from  the  footlights 
seemed  to  rise  np  and  scorch  his  eyes.   He  was 
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certainly  a  handsome  fellow,  his  face  lit  up  with 
pleasure  and  triumph.  The  audience  appeared 
to  like  his  looks,  ana  he  was  young;  what  might 
not  be  expected  of  him  ?  Suddenly  he  seemea  as 
if  magnetized.  A  face  in  the  audience,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  caused  him  to  forget  where 
he  was.  And  the  expression  in  the  face^  so  com- 
plex !  Pride,  joy,  and  with  it  anxious  entreaty. 
He  became  conscious  of  impatience  at  the  "wings. 
No  dramatic  author  made  a  more  awkward  exit. 

Something  to  learn  yet,"  murmured  a  voice  in 
the  orchestra  stalls.  Julia  Cannon's  vindictive 
look  almost  annihilated  the  budding  critic. 

Greorge  Tustin  was  waiting  in  the  lobby.  Am- 
brose Cannon  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his 
great  astonishment,  but  he  was  vigorous  in  his 
manipulation  of  Georjge  Tustin's  back.  All 
through  he  had  been  inclined  to  encourage  the 
disgraced. 

"  George,  yon  must  go  home — at  once.  Your 
father  is  seriously  ill.  Why  did  yon  not  give 
them  your  address  P— that  was  crueL  They  have 
been  advertising  for  yon." 

"  I  vowed  that  I  would  not  go  home  until  my 
mother  had  restored  the  entenis  cordiale,  1  did 
write  to  let  them  know  I  was  all  right." 

"  George,  she  has  done  her  best.  For  a  time 
she  would  not  believe  otherwise  than  that  I  knew 
where  vou  were.  Mother  writes  to  me,  1  am 
ashamed  to  say  it,  triumphantly ;  your  mother  has 
been  on  her  knees  to  her.  George,  your  father  is 
grieving  for  you." 

"  I  wUl  go  for  his  sake,"  said  George  with  com- 
punction. 

"  And  mine,"  murmured  Julia. 

George  Tustin  took  the  night  mail.  A  note  at 
his  rooms  he  snatched  np  to  pernse  in  the  train. 
It  was  a  request  for  a  play.  He  need  not  take 
Orders,  he  might  reasonably  take  it  that  his  for- 
tune was  assured. 

"  Why  should  you  be  forced  into  what  yon  have 
a  distaste  for,  my  poor  boy,"  murmured  the  rector, 
several  bottles  of  doctor's  stuff  the  better  for 
George's  presence ;  "the  advowson  is  worth  some- 
thing." 

"  George,"  murmured  his  mother,  "  she  was  a 
hard  woman ;  my  neck  has  been  under  her  foot. 
I  shall  never  put  myself  in  her  way  again — ^never. 
Cannon  will  listen  to  you,  he  says  he  will  not  have 
Julia  miserable  for  life." 


IN  SHALLOW  WATBBS, 

BT  A.  ARMITT, 
Author  of  "  The  Garden  at  Monkholme.** 

Part  II. — continued* 

CHAPTER  X. 
naiPTINO  ABUKDEB. 

FOB  the  first  few  days  the  condition  of  Agnes 
was  such  as  to  fill  her  friends  with  anxiety, 
and  to  demand  the  closest  attention  of  her  husband. 
If  she  awoke  in  his  absence  a  bewildered  look 
came  into  her  face,  and  she  broke  into  tears  of 
vague  alarm  and  distress.  She  had  learned  so 
completely  to  cling  to  him  and  rely  on  him  in 
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troables  past,  that  she  never  felb  safe  when  he 
was  out  of  her  sight. 

Under  these  circamstances  her  family  could 
regard  him  only  with  'grateful  consideration.  His 
love  was  the  link  Uiat  seemed  to  keep  this  frail 
}j£e  still  among  them ;  no  one  else  knew  how  to 
soothe  the  invalid  to  rest,  or  to  cheer  her  to 
animation  as  he  did.  Yet,  as  he  came  and  went 
in  the  little  household,  it  was  evident  to  the 
members  of  it  that  he  was,  though  among  them, 
not  of  them. 

The  disorganized  state  of  the  usually  regular 
establishment  permitted  this  fact  to  be  ignored 
for  a  time,  though  it  might  bring  embanrakss- 
ment  afterwards.  All  formal  visiting  was  given 
up ;  no  one  expected  to  be  invited  to  meet  the 
newly-married  couple,  and  introductions  to  the 
husband  duly  occurred  casually. 

Even  the  neat  little  dinners,  which  Miss  Leake 
loved  to  preside  over  at  seven  o*clock,  were  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  abeyance,  or  at  least  Henry 
Dilworth's  attendance  at  them  was  not  exacted. 
It  was  reasonable  that  he  should  take  his  meals 
with  his  wife  if  he  preferred  and  she  demanded 
it;  and  so  the  most  formal  ceremonial  of  the 
day  was  avoided.  Also  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  wish  to  escape  into  the  open  air  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sick  room  wnenever  his  wife 
did  not  need  his  presence;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  spend  many 
nours  in  the  pretty  drawing-room,  where  the 
lounges  and  easy-chairs  were  discomfort  to  him, 
and  the  nick-nacks  a  perplexity.  For  too  much 
comfort  was  a  discomfort,  too  much  luxurv  a 
trouble  to  a  man  of  his  simple  habits.  He  had 
not  learned  to  use  delicate  appliances  with  un- 
conscious care,  and  felt  himself  rouffh  and  out  of 
place  amid  the  carved  chair-legs  and  embroidered 
ooversL 

Mr.  Leake  went  in  and  out  amon^  these 
things  without  thought  and  without  disaster; 
they  were  an  anxiety  to  his  brother-in-law,  and 
yet  did  not  altogether  escape  damage  at  his  hands 
or  from  his  feet. 

"  Those  dreadful  boots ! "  Miss  Leake  observed 
with  a  sigh.  "  Agnes  must  really  tell  him  to  get 
lighter  ones." 

Although  Henry  Dilwortb  was  so  conscious  of 
tbe  dainty  brightness  of  all  things  around  him, 
be  did  not  observe  the  havoc  made  therein  by  his 
own  carelessness.  He  was  not  untidy,  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  work  with  few  materials,  and  to 
have  these  always  at  hand.  He  had  never  kept 
the  working  part  of  life  in  the  back^ound  in 
favour  of  l£e  ornamental  and  recreational,  and 
his  personal  possessions,  few  as  they  were,  were 
not  of  a  most  elegant  sort. 

Hiss  Leake  was  detected  by  her  brother  gazing 
in  melancholv  fashion  at  a  vory  rough  overcoat, 
a  clumsy  umbrella,  and  a  rude  sort  of  fishing- 
basket,  which  encumbered  the  furniture  of  the 
hall. 

"  We  have  A^nes  back  again/'  said  Bobert 
Leake  with  a  smile,  "but  she  has  brought  a  few 
trials  with  her." 

"This  is  such  a  small  house,"  sighed  Miss 
Leake,  "  and  we  have  to  be  so  particular  about 
what  we  keep  in  it,  if  it  is  to  look  nice.  If  the 
place  were  larger  it  would  not  matter  so  much." 
^  Henry  Dil worth  very  soon  took  a  hint  that 
given  to  him  not  to  smoke  all  over  the  house, 


and  retired  with  his  pipe  to  the  diminutive  library 
or  breakfast-room,  where  he  pored  over  some 
volumes  which  he  had  sent  for  from  London.  Even 
this  use  of  the  least  important  sitting-room  was  a 
concession  on  the  part  of  Miss  Leake.  Her  brothers 
were  not  great  smokers,  and  willingly  took  their 
cigars  out  of  doors  when  staying  at  the  Stepping 
Stones. 

Agnes  knew  this  well,  and  when  she  found  her 
husband  studying  prints  of  birds  with  a  strong 
smell  of  tobacco  in  the  air,  she  expressed  her 
amazement. 

"  You  must  be  in  favour  with  Susie,  if  she  lets 
you  smoke  here,"  she  said.  *'  Bobert  and  Charlie 
always  have  to  go  out  with  their  cigars." 

"  I  won't  do  it  again,"  said  Henry  Dilworth. 
•*  I'm  glad  you  told  me." 

But  when  Miss  Leake  found  that  he  had  been 
spoken  to  on  the  subject,  she  remonstrated  with 
her  sister. 

We  must  do  nothing  that  will  interfere  with 
his  comfort  and  make  him  feel  that  he  is  not  at 
home  here,"  she  said  conscientiously. 

Agnes  recovered  by  degrees,  and  was  able  after 
a  time  to  take  something  like  her  old  place  in 
the  household ;  then  a  new  consciousness  awoke 
in  her.  She  was  aware  at  first  of  a  lack  of  the 
old  ease  and  comfort  in  the  domestic  relations 
at  the  Stepping  Stones ;  there  was  in  the  atmos- 

Shere  a  certain  dissatisfaction  and  criticism  which 
ad  not  existed  before  she  left  home ;  it  took  her 
some  time  to  understand  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  manners  of  her  husband  not  quite 
congenial  to  her  sisters,  that  there  was  something 
in  iSie  life  he  led  not  quite  congenial  to  himself, 
but  as  soon  as  she  understood  she  tried  to  put 
the  whole  matter  right. 

She  bc^an  by  suggesting  to  him  various  little 
alterations.  "  Whv  don't  you  do  so  and  so,"  or, 
*'  didn't  you  know  that  you  ought  to  have  acted  in 
such  a  way  P  " 

He  tried  to  please  her,  but  the  result  was  a 
failure ;  and  she  began  to  look  wistfully  at  her 
sisters,  and  to  say  of  him  apologetically,  "  He  is 
so  clever  and  so  good,  but  he  has  not  been  used 
to  this  sort  of  life." 

So  she  fell  away  from  her  first  grateful  admira- 
tion of  him ;  and  such  a  falling  away  could  only 
be  the  beginning  of  a  disastrous  end. 

Bobert  Leake  had  been  favourably  impressed  by 
his  brother-in-law  and  had  spoken  well  of  him  to 
Miss  Leake  after  their  first  interview,  when  she 
anxiously  asked  his  opinion. 

"  I  think  him  a  very  fine  fellow ;  and  I  think 
Agnes  may  be  a  happy  woman  if  she  knows  how 
to  appreciate  him  and  make  the  best  of  it ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  she's  got  it  in  her,  in  which  case 
I'm  sorry  for  both." 

"I  am  sure  Agnes  will  make  a  good  wife," 
Miss  Leake  protested ;  "  she  is  most  affectionate 
and  docile." 

"  Yes,  when  things  are  to  her  likinff.  Oh,  you 
need  not  tell  me  that  she's  a  good  girl,  accoraing 
to  her  lights;  but  I  doubt  whether  she  under- 
stands the  sort  of  man  she's  married." 

"  Why  should  she  understand  ?  I  don't  see 
that  it's  desirable  for  her  to  enter  into  the  kind  of 
life  that  he  may  have  led." 

"  When  married  people  don't  understand  one 
another,  there  has  to  be  a  sacrifice  somewhere,  you 
know." 
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Miss  Leake  did  not  deny  this.  She  was  only 
determined  that  the  sacrifice  should  not  be  on  the 
side  of  Agnes.    She  said  as  much. 

"Well,  it's  not  my  affair,"  said  her  brother. 
"  He's  old  enough  to  look  after  himself,  and  he's 
■walked  into  the  difficulty  with  his  eyes  open.  It's 
my  opinion  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  better 
than  she  did,  and  that  he's  prepared  to  go  through 
with  it." 

"Of  course ;  he  ought  to  be." 

**  Ah,  but  Agnes,  you  know,  isn't.  She  never 
did,  and  she  never  will  do,  anything  to  make  her- 
self seriously  uncomfortable." 

'*  It  wouldn't  be  right  to  ask  her,"  said  Susie 
indignantly. 

Kobert  Leake  only  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and 
wondered  whether  the  life  of  this  strong  and 
original  man  mu«st  for  ever  be  stranded  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  his  pretty*  sister's  chosen  pool 
of  existence.  But  it  was  not,  as  he  said,  his 
affair ;  he  had  only  to  look  after  his  sister's  pecu- 
niary interests  and  leave  the  rest  to  shape  itself. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  got  some  idea  of  now  cir- 
cumstances were  progressing,  in  a  later  visit  to 
the  Stepping  Stones,  he  remonstrated  with 
Susie. 

**  You're  all  making  a  mistake,"  he  said ;  "  you 
must  take  him  as  he  is,  and  you  will  perhaps  find 
him  something  to  be  proud  of  after  all.  But  you'll 
never  make  a  fine  gentleman  of  him." 

"  We  don't  wish  to  do,"  Miss  Leake  replied  with 
dignity ;  **  but  a  little  conformity  to  social  usages 
is  surely  necessary," 

"  I  wouldn't  keep  him  here.  The  life's  not  fit 
for  him.  He  want's  a  bigger  world  to  move  in. 
The  people  here  are  too  small,  too  provincial,  not 
intelligent  enough  to  do  him  justice.  They  see 
only  his  bad  manners." 

"Not  intelligent  enough!  too  provincial!" 
Miss  Leake  repeated,  and  did  not  attempt  to  say 
more. 

Bobert  Leake,  however,  gave  his  brother-in-law 
a  hint  that  ho  might  take  his  wife  to  the  sea-side 
to  aid  her  convalescence.  And  his  idea  was  seized 
with  eagerness  by  Henry  Dilworth.  When  it  was 
first  mentioned  to  Agnes,  it  seemed  to  please  her 
also.  But,  afterwards,  when  she  had  spoken  on 
the  subject  to  Miss  Leake,  her  tone  changed 
altogether. 

"  Susie  says  wo  ought  not  to  think  of  it.  I 
might  be  taken  ill  again.  I  ought  not  to  leave 
home." 

"  Is  this  yonr  home,  dear  child  ?  "  he  asked, 
looking  into  her  eyes. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  asked  such  a 
question,  and  her  face  flushed. 

"  I  have  no  other,"  she  said. 

"  I  must  make  you  one,"  was  his  answer. 

For  the  Stepping  Stones,  if  a  home  to  her,  was 
none  to  him ;  and  his  active  spirit  was  beginning 
to  fret  against  the  restraints  put  upon  it  there, 
although  he  led  his  own  life  as  much  as  he  could. 
The  companionship  of  his  wife  was  gradually  being 
taken  from  him,  his  influence  over  her  gradually 
declined,  and  he  spent  more  and  more  ot  his  time 
in  the  open  air — fishing,  walking,  exploring  the 
country.  He  became  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
district,  and  was  as  much  at  home  among  the 
hills  as  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Elmdale. 

He  had  been  induced  to  go  to  one  dinner  party 


— sorely  against  his  will — ^because  Agues  had 
desired  it. 

"  They  will  be  offended ;  they  won't  nnderatand 
if  yon  refuse.  Oh,  you  mtist  go,"  she  had  said, 
with  such  earnestness  that  he  yielded. 

His  compliance  brought  little  satisfaction  to  any 
one  ;  and  ne  could  never  be  induced  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  Even  Miss  Leake  hardly  desired  that 
he  should.  She  began  to  describe  him  to  her 
friends  as  eccentric ;  very  clever,  indeed,  but  like 
no  one  else,  and  wholly  given  up  to  scientific  pur- 
suits. 

Agnes  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
mitigated  and  moderated  into  something  more 
presentable.  She  began  to  take  Miss  Leake's 
view,  that  a  good  husband  is  not  entirely  good 
unless  he  seems  so  to  the  world.  She  tried  still  to 
introduce  little  alterations  into  his  habits  and 
dress;  and  it  was  by  the  light  of  her  loving 
anxiety  that  her  sister  s  disapproval  was  revealed 
to  Henry  Dilworth. 

"I  don't  see  tvhy  you  shouldn't  be  just  like 
other  people,"  she  said  desperately  at  last ;  "  you 
are  so  clever,  and  they  are  so  silly ;  it  must  be 
easy  to  do  like  them." 

•'^Is  it  advisable  ?  "  he  said  smiling.  "  You 
haven't  put  it  temptingly." 

"But  you  know  wnat  I  mean;  you  are  too 
clever  not  to  do,"  she  said  petulantly. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do,  dear,"  he  answered,  taking 
her  hands  gently,  and  looking  into  her  face.  "  I 
am  afraid  you  mean  that  you  are  a  little  ashamed 
of  me." 

"  Oh,  Henry,  no ;  not  that  Why  should  Ibe  ? 
You  are  better  than  any  of  them.  But  they  don't 
understand,  and  I  want  them  to." 

"  Isn't  it  enough  if  you  understand  P  Can't  we 
live  our  lives  and  never  mind  them  P  " 

"But  this  is  my  life,"  upon  which  he  let  her 
hands  go  and  turned  away. 

Gradually  her  reliance  upon  him,  her  submission 
to  his  judgment,  had  been  slipping  away.  Her 
sisters  had,  very  gradually  and  unobtrusively, 
taken  their  old  place  with  her,  and  cured  her  of 
that  absolute  dependence  on  her  husband  which 
had  made  the  basis  of  her  love  and  marriage. 

Susie  was  always  anxious  to  save  Mr.  Dilworth 
"trouble,"  to  take  the  care  of  his  wife  off  his 
hands,  and  to  leave  him  free  for  other  occupa- 
tions. Her  kindness  was  a  gradual  usurpation, 
and  yet  was  so  cleverly  masked,  that  Henry 
Dilworth  himself  scarcely  knew  what  she  was 
doing  until  the  thing  was  done. 

Then  ho  discovered  that  his  wife  had  hardly 
any  more  need  of  him ;  that  her  life  was  complete 
without  him,  and  that,  indeed,  there  was  little 
room  left  for  him  in  it.  Her  sisters  had,  with 
mistaken  kindliness,  taught  her  to  appreciate  his 
merits  all  over  again  on  a  new  foundation ;  and 
her  old  estimate  of  him  seem  to  be  changed  for 
another  and  very  different  one. 

"  He  is  so  original,"  they  would  say.  "  Of  course 
a  man  like  that  must  follow  his  own  pursuits.  It 
wouldn't  be  right  for  you  to  expect  nim  to  be  a 
great  deal  with  you.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
talent." 

So  Agnes  was  tutored  gradually  to  let  him 
alone,  and  to  go  back  to  her  old  amusements 
without  him.  She  drove  out  with  her  sisters; 
she  made  and  received  visits ;  and  hardly  won- 
dered at  her  husband's  more  frequent  absences  and 
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abstraction  in  lier  presence.  It  was 
Miss  Leake  who  made  kindly  efforts  to  be  inter- 
ested in  his  occupations,  and  who  encouraged 
Agnes  to  bestow  some  attention  on  the  results — 
a  thing  the  young  wife  would  not  have  dreamt  of 
dom^  for  herself. 

Miss  Leake  asked  questions  about  the  plants, 
butterflies,  and  geological  specimens  he  dis* 
covered  in  hia  rambles,  and  declared  that  it  was 
wonderfully  interesting  to  hear  of  them.  She 
turned  them  over  in  her  fingers,  pointed  out  to 
Agnes  imaginary  peculiarities,  ignored  realW* 
▼tunable  auaUties,  and  apologized  for  the  insignifi- 
cance of  tne  most  valuable  specimens. 

"  Oh  yes,  you'll  find  a  better  than  that,  I  dare- 
say, if  ^ou  go  to  the  same  place  again ;  you  won't 
throw  it  away,  of  course,  tiU  you  do,"  she  said  of 
a  uniciue  example,  concerning  which  he  intended 
to  write  to  a  learned  correspondent. 

Agnes  tried  to  be  interested  in  these  things^ 
as  Susie  told  her  to  be,  but  she  could  not  manage 
it 

"  They  are  very  ugly,  are  they  not  P  "  she  asked.. 
"  I  suppose  no  one  would  care  about  them  if  they 
had  not  such  long  names  ?  " 

On  the  whole,  Henry  Dilworth  preferred  her 
old  blank  indifference;  it  had  been  pleasantei^ 
than  this  sympathy  of  effort  and  ignorance. 

At  last  he  said  to  her  that  he  must  go  back  to 
Australia  soon,  if  only  for  a  short  time;  to  arrange 
his  affairs.  Would  sne  like  to  go  with  him  ?  She 
seemed  surprised,  doubtful,  and  melancholy. 
Finally  she  said  that  she  would  "  ask  Sasie." 

"  Must  we  not  decide  these  things  for  ourselves 
now  P  "  he  demanded  gently.  "  When  people  are 
married  they  need  only  consult  each  other. 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  I  should  like,"  Agues 
objected. 

And  Susie  will  tell  you  P  "  he  answered. 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  tell  me  if  she  knows  ?  " 

"Don't  I  know  just  as  wellP  Are  my  wishes 
and  my  opinions  nothing  to  you  ?  " 

"  Your  wishes  are,  of  course.  But  vou  never 
would  wish  me  to  do  what  would  make  me  ill; 
and  your  opinion  isn't  so  good  as  Susie's — about 
me  1  mean.    She  knows  just  what  I  can  do." 

He  said  no  more ;  the  force  of  his  will  was  as 
nothing  before  these  persistent  waves  of  gentle 
selfishness,  which  seemed  to  yield  sometimes,  but 
always  returned  to  what  they  were  before. 

He  asked  her  once  if  she  would  like  him  to  settle 
in  England,  and  she  brightened  at  the  idea. 

"  There  is  sach  a  pretty  house  to  let  in  Long 
Valley,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  away,"  she  said  at 
once ;  **  we  might  take  that." 

"  1  am  afraid  not.  It  is  a  villa  residence  and 
no  more.  There  would  be  nothing  for  me  to  do 
there." 

"  You  find  enough  to  do  now,  don't  you  P  and 
it  would  be  just  the  same." 

The  smile  with  which  he  answered  her  was  desti- 
tute of  cheerfulness. 

"  Do  you  think  this  is  a  life  for  a  man  P  "  he 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  want.  What  shotdd 
you  do  P" 

"  I  might  take  a  farm  in  an  agricultural  county, 
and  work  that;  you  would  be  near  enough  to  visit 
your  sisters  occasionally ;  and  we  should  be  happy 
together,  shoald  we  not  P  I  see  so  little  of  you 
now,  Agnes." 


"You  could  see  mow  of  me  if  you  liked,"  she 
objected,  "  but  you  will  never  go  out  with  me 
when  I  pay  visits ;  and  you  know  I  can't  walk 
far.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  want  to  take  me 
away  from  my  friends." 

"  Gould  we  not  be  happy  alone  together,  dear 
child?" 

"  You  might,  because  yon  don't  like  society ; 
but  I  have  always  been  used  to  it;  and  as  for  a 
/arm,  the  idea  is  dreadful  I  could  never  hear  of 
it.  If  you  must  go  away  from  Elmdale,  where  I 
have  always  been  so  happy,  it  would  be  best  to 
go  to  London.  Robert  savs  you  might  get  an 
Appointment  of  some  sort,  ne  thinks." 
Of  what  sort?". 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  know,  but  he  does.  He  thinks 
you  Mre  clever  enough,  and  he  says  that  people  in 
London  are  not  so  narrow  as  people  in  the  country. 
They  would  not  be  so  stupia ;  they  would  appre- 
ciate you  more,  and  we  might  go  into  society 
together."  ^ 

He  spoke  no  more  of  settling  in  England  after 
that.  He  put  the  future  away  from  his 
thoughts,  and  arranged  only  for  the  immediate 
present. 

Miss  Leake,  on  the  other  hand,  talked  quite 
cheerfully  of  his  return  to  Australia  and  to  scientific 
explorations. 

"  It  will  be  a  trial  to  Agnes  to  lose  you,"  she 
said,  "  but  it  is  her  duty  to  bear  that.  No  good 
wife  would  be  selfish  enough  to  keep  you  from 
such  pursuits.  I  wish  the  dear  girl  were  strong 
enough  to  go  with  you ;  but  we  must  take  care  of 
her  in  your  absence." 

Henry  Dilworth  occupied  himself  in  his  prepa- 
rations. He  had  been  quieter  and  more  taciturn 
since  that  last  discussion  with  his  wife;  all  the 
hopes  of  a  return  to  their  happy  old  relations  had 
been  based  on  a  departure  from  Elmd^e.  For 
the  sake  of  A^nes  he  had  been  willing  to  change 
his  mode  of  life,  and  to  settle  quietly  in  her  own 
country ;  but  it  was  evident  that  no  sacrifice  was 
sufficient  which  did  not  involve  destruction  of  his 
self-respect  as  well  as  ambition.  Therefore  he  gave 
up  hopmg  for  the  home  he  had  dreamt  of  in  the 
first  week  of  his  married  life. 

Sorrow  had  visited  him  beforetimes,  and  hard- 
ships often;  neither  had  (fuelled  his  hopeful 
spirit.  Now,  for  the  first  tune  in  his  life,  the 
bitterness  of  personal  hope  disappointed  and 
affection  slighted  entered  into  his  soul  and 
saddened  it.  The  armour  of  his  simplicity  and 
straightforward  purpose  had  protected  him  hitherto 
from  slight  and  humiliation ;  he  had  removed  the 
defence  in  the  ardour  of  his  love  for  Agnes,  and 
he  found  himself  wounded  by  the  hand  which  he 
had  permitted  to  disarm  him. 

And  Agnes  herself  was  not  satisfied,  though  she 
had  chosen  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  her  sisters 
and  to  forsake  her  husband. 

As  the  time  for  his  departure  approached  her 
interest  in  visits  and  amusements  aeclined.  She 
followed  him  about  with  a  wistfal  look  in  her 
eyes,  and  was  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of 
Susie's  cheerful  conversation.  She  would  sit 
down  and  watch  him  sometimes  as  he  wrote 
letters  or  turned  over  his  portfolios  and  cases; 
and  he  was  conscious  of  her  presence,  but  the  time 
had  gone  by  when  they  could  fall  into  easy  con- 
versation together,  or  share  their  thoughts  and 
anxieties  without  difficulty. 
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She  was  even  fretful,  and  anxions,  as  it  were, 
for  some  one  to  find  ont  her  unhappiness  and  com- 
ment upon  it ;  bnt  no  one  did  her  Idie  latter 
service. 

"  Poor  child  I  we  must  keep  her  spirits  np  as 
much  as  we  can  until  you  are  gone,"  Miss  Leake 
said  to  Henry  Dilworth ;  **  then  she  will  get  over 
her  trouble." 

Susie's  cordiality  and  kindness  to  her  brother- 
in-law  at  this  time  were  wonderfiil  to  see ;  she  had 
fought  a  battle  in  which  she  believed  herself  vic- 
torious, but  she  was  anxious  to  persuade  her  oppo- 
nent that  there  had  been  no  struggle  at  all.  She 
acted  as  if  the  household  at  the  Stepping  Stones 
was  all  that  she  represented  it  to  her  fnends-^a  har- 
monious family,  where  each  member  appreciated 
the  others  and  every  step  taken  by  any  one  was 
warmly  applauded  by  all. 

"  Agnes  is  going  nowhere  at  present^"  she  ex- 

?lained ;  "  she  gives  all  her  time  to  her  husband, 
'hey  are  devot&i  to  one  another.  But  of  course 
he  must  go  back  to  carry  on  his  discoveries  in 
Australia.  It  is  only  the  illness  of  A|^es  that 
could  have  kept  him  here  so  long.  His  life  is  a 
perfect  sacrifice  to  science.  Isn't  it  strange  that 
he  should  care  for  a  simple  little  creature  like 
Agues?  For  she  never  was  clever,  you  know, 
like  Kate."  (Kate's  talents,  by-the-by,  had  grown 
largely  in  her  sister's  estimation  since  her  death.) 

But  it  often  is  so  with  very  clever  men  :  they 
admire  young  girls  who  are  simply  sweet  and 
intelligent." 
'*  And  pretty,"  her  hearer  suggested. 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  she  is  pretty ;  people  often  tell 
me  so ;  but  when  you  know  her  other  good  quali- 
ties so  well,  you  don't  think  of  that.  There  never 
was  a  more  gentle,  affectionate,  tractable  creature 
anywhere."  * 

Nevertheless  this  sweet  creature  sometimes 
looked  at  her  sister  with  eyes  in  which  reproach 
mingled  with  appeal.  She  was  not  satisfied  or 
happy ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  express  her 
wants,  she  did  not  even  know  what  she  wanted ; 
she  waited  for  Susie  to  tell  her,  and  Susie  kept 
silence  discreetly. 

Henry  Dilworth,  meanwhile,  felt  that  she  had 
slipped  out  of  his  life  altogether.  She  was  very 
caressing,  almost  anxiously  affectionate  at  this 
time ;  but  she  had  no  hopes  or  plans  in  common 
with  him.  Sometimes,  when  he  met  her  wistful 
and  troubled  look,  he  felt  inclined  to  take  her  in 
his  arms  and  beg  her  to  follow  him  through  the 
world  and  trust  to  his  care  and  love  for  her  happi- 
ness and  comfort.  But  he  nevei  did  it ;  a  sense 
of  the  weakness  of  will  which  lay  beneath  all  her 
tenderness  of  feeling  subdued  him  to  silence. 
Perhaps,  if  he  had  yielded  to  this  impulse,  the  ten- 
derness would  have  prevailed  for  a  time,  and 
she  would  have  gone  with  him;  but  discontent 
and  reproach  might  have  followed,  to  break  down 
and  embitter  their  love  more  etl'ectually  than  a  long 
separation. 

When  the  day  of  parting  came,  the  young  wife's 
white  face  was  a  sight  sad  enough  to  damp  even 
Miss  Leake's  persistent  cheerfulness.  The  poor  girl 
looked  at  her  sisters  with  a  dumb  protest  against 
their  failure  to  solve  the  problem  of  her  life  with 
less  pain  to  herself.  She  looked  at  her  husband 
with  imploring  tenderness,  as  if  she  entreated  him 
to  forgive  her  for  sending  him  away  alone.  He 
had  accepted  the  position,  and  had  no  words  to 


throw  away  upon  it  Besides,  his  hnrt  was  too 
deep  to  bear  meddling  with.  She  had  slipped  from 
his  life,  as  if  his  love  had  no  hold  upon  her,  and  be 
could  not  endure  to  utter  a  reproadi  or  express  a 
regret. 

When  he  gave  her  his  parting  kiss  she  dung  to 
him  in  a  silence  more  passionate  than  words.  It 
seemed  as  if,  now  the  moment  had  come,  she  waa 
utterly  unprepared  for  it,  and  could  not  bear  to  let 
him  go.  He  loosed  her  arms  gently  from  his  neck, 
kissed  her  again,  looked  into  her  eyes  and  was 
gone. 

Then  she  throw  herself  on  the  coach  in  an  aban- 
donment of  grief,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

**  No,  no,'  she  said  to  her  anxious  sisters ;  '*do 
not  speak  to  me.  You  do  not  care.  Yon  do  not 
understand.  Yon  never  liked  him,  and  he  is  better 
than  any  of  us.  Why  didn't  I  go  with  himP 
Why  didn't  you  send  me  ?  I  shall  never  be  happy 
here— never.  I  ought  to  have  gone.  Why  dion't 
Susie  tell  me  to  go P  " 

"  Poor  child !  poor  dear  child  I "  said  Susie  sym- 
pathetically ;  *'  she  will  get  over  it  presently." 

{To  he  continued.) 


SCENTS. 

IL 

AUGUST  B0SE3. 

DO  you  remember  how  we  sat,  my  child. 
Below  the  wych-elm,  while  they  cut  the 
com? 

In  all  the  splendour  of  an  August  morn. 
When  scarlet,  azure-gold,  are  lavish  piled 
Upon  a  tree  or  flower  growing  vrild : 
Then  warm  soft  odours  are  each  moment  borne 
On  murmuring  zephjrs,  and  we  laugh  to  scorn 
The  fleecy  clouds  that  drift  across  the  wild ! 
'Tis  winter  now — mid -winter— yet  I  hear 
As  then  the  reapers  sing,  the  swish  of  scythe, 
And  scent  the  roses  falling  soft  to  earth : 
What  matter  that  the  end  is  very  near  ? 
Old  age  is  good,  though  youth  may  be  more 
blythe, 

And  rest  is  sweet:  far  from  pale  winters  dearth! 


m. 


SYRIXGA, 

Oh,  evening-haunted  garden,  where  she  came, 
And  sat  beside  me  as  dark  shadows  played 
Beneath  the  hills,  where  the  last  sunbeams  fade. 
I  see  thee  swift  once  more !  once  more  the  flame 
Of  bright  laburnum  gleams :  I  hear  her  name 
CaUed  through  the  latticed- window :  there  I 
prayed 

And  won  her  love-troth ;  yet  afar  I've  strayed 
Since  those  sweet  hours,  and  none  but  fate  can 
blame ! — 

Still  when  thy  scent,  syringa,  drifting  by 

Revives  my  memory ;  once  again  I  see 

Her  darling  face :  and  sitting  silently, 

Those  dear,  dear  days,  just  once  more  come  to  me: 

I  hold  her  hand :  I  hear  her  sweet  low  sigh, 

And  'neath  thy  chanui  am  what  I  used  to  be ! 

J.  S.  Pxsrm, 
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THE  UNFINISHED  ANTHEM. 

BY  AITGXLO  J.  LEWIS. 

IT  was  five  o'clock — tea-time  in  Belgravia,  and 
tea-time  in  Short's  Gardens.  The  Belgravian 
tneal  is  no  doubt  the  more  refined ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  Short's  Gardens  is  by  far  the 
more  substantial  affair.  I  don't  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  Belgravia  would  exchange  tea-tables 
with  Short's  Garden's,  but  I  am  very  sure  that 
Short's  Gardens  ^  would  not  exchange  wiUx 
Belgravia.  Tea-time  in  Short's  Gardens  is 
accompanied  by  a  crescendo  of  appetizing  odours, 
ranging  from  the  faint  suffgestiveness  of  the 
whelk  to  the  rollicking  self-assertion  of  the 
bloater.  At  No.  13,  on  the  evening  when  our 
fitory  begins,  the  aroma  of  bloater  was  pre- 
dominant. Commencing  in  the  basement,  where 
good-natured  Mrs.  Pottersby  kept  house  with  her 
equally  good-natured  husband,  it  floated  benignly 
upwards,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  house, 
even  finding  its  way  through  the  closed  door  into 
the  second-fluor  room,  where  Maggie  and  Willie 
Browne  were  seated  at  their  evening  meal — a 
repast,  by-the-way,  by  no  means  up  to  the  proper 
Short's  Gardens  standard.  No  tea-pot  was 
visible ;  the  bread  was  terribly  stale,  the  butter 
sadly  scanty  (though  it  did  its  best  to  make  up 
in  strength  what  it  lacked  in  quantity),  the  milk- 
and-water  painfully  transparent. 

Willie  Browne,  an  undeveloped  gourmand,  gave 
a  long-drawn  sniff  as  the  fragrant  aroma  from 
outside  met  his  nostrils,  and  glanced  wistf  ally  at 
his  sister. 
She  answered  the  look. 

"  It  does  smell  good,  Willie,  doesn't  it  P  I  wish 
we  had  some  for  ourselves.  Never  mind;  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  We  will  open  the  door, 
and  the  smell  will  bo  a  relish  for  our  bread-and- 
butter." 

Willie  opened  the  door,  though  with  an  un- 
certain look,  as  if  he  rather  doubted  the  efficacy 
of  the  expedient.   His  sister  continued— 

"We  earned  nothing  yesterday,  you  know, 
because  of  the  rain,  but  it  is  fine  to-night,  and  if 
we  are  lucky,  you  shall  have  something  nice  for 
tea  to-morrow." 

The  boY  tried  his  best  to  look  content,  and  took 
a  mouthful  of  the  stale  bread-and-butter,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  prolonged  inhalation  of  the 
savoury  perfume.  The  aroma  became  more  and 
more  decided. 

"  Maggie,"  he  exclaimed  excitedly,  "  I  do  believe 
its  commg  upstairs ! " 

As  he  spoke  a  heavy  tread  was  heard  ascending 
the  stairs,  and  then  a  pause,  and  a  sound  of  heavy 
breathing. 

*'  It's  Mrs.  Pottersby,"  said  Maggie,  going  to 
the  door. 

A  very  stout  woman  slowly  entered,  one  hand 
holding  a  plate,  and  the  other  pressed  to  her  side. 

"  Oh,  dear,  them  stairs !  they'll  be  the  death  of 
mc,*'  she  ejaculated.  "  Maggie,  my  dear,  I've 
brought  you  a  little  relish  for  your  tea." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Pottersby,"  said  Maggie 
with  a  bright  smile.  '*  I  was  just  wishing  I  had 
something  nice  for  Willie,  and  you  came  at  the 
very  moment,  just  like  a  good  fairy." 

•*  Rather  too  fat  for  a  fjviry,  I'm  afraid,  my 


dear,"  said  the  good  lady,  smiling  in  return. 
"  Lor^,  I  remember  the  time  when  I  was  as  slim 
as  you.  You  wouldn't  think  it,  to  look  at  me, 
would  you  now  ?  "  Maggie  mentally  admitted 
that  she  wouldn't  Father  out  as  usual,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Maggie ;  **  he  is  still  looking  for  an 
engagement." 

"  Looking  for  a  fiddlestick ! "  said  the  stout 
lady.  "Drat  the  man;  I'd  'engagement'  him 
if  he  belonged  to  me — a  lazy,  idle,  good-for-nothing 
— ^but  I  know  you  don't  like  to  hear  anything 
against  him ;  so  I'll  take  myself  off,  and  go  and 
give  my  old  man  his  tea.  But  one  thing  I  toiU 
say — he  don't  deserve  to  have  such  a  daughter. 
There  now!  " 

And,  giving  Maggie  a  sounding  kiss,  the  good- 
natured  old  uidy  shuffled  out  of  the  room,  and 
left  the  boy  and  girl  to  their  much-improved 


jgie  and  Willie  Browne,  now  aged  fifteen 
and  twelve  respectively,  had  lost  their  mother  at 
an  early  a^e,  and  their  father,  Moray  Browne,  had 
wrecked  his  life  and  theirs  on  the  rock  of  drink. 
He  was  by  Drofession  a  musician,  and  in  his 
younger  days  nad  been  known,  not  onlv  as  a  skil- 
ful performer  on  many  instruments,  but  an  ex- 
oeptionally  gifted  composer.  Time  was,  when  the 
announcement  of  an  organ  recital  by  Moray 
Browne  would  bring  together  listening  hundreds. 
With  upturned  faces  and  bated  breath  they  hung 
on  the  noble  music,  as  the  rhythmic  strains  of 
Handel  or  the  subtler  harmonies  of  Beethoven 
streamed  forth  under  the  soell  of  his  lissom 
fingers.  And  after  the  "  Grand  Old  Masters  "  had 
told  ikeiT  tale,  the  player  would  lay  his  hands 
once  more  on  Iho  keys,  and  begin  some  weird 
improvisation,  a  poet  s  dream  ot  fantastic  har- 
monies. Sunshine  and  shadow,  the  song  of  the 
lark  in  the  heavens,  the  plash  of  the  wave  on 
the  shore,  the  sigh  of  the  wind,  and  the  rattle  of 
the  thunder-storm, — ^all  seemed  to  answer  his  call, 
and  to  weave  themselves  at  his  pleasure  into  his 
musical  creations.  Many  a  man  with  meaner 
gifts  has  won  lasting  fame,  but  Moray  Browne's 
one  vice,  the 

rift  within  the  lata, 
That^  slowly  wideaiog,  makes  the  music  mute, 

had  sapped  his  energies,  and  dragged  him  grad- 
ually down,  until  at  length  he,  who  should  have 
been  a  chief  in  the  Valhalla  of  song,  had  sunk 
into  a  pot-house  loafer,  earning  a  scanty  livelihood 
as  viobnist  at  a  fifth-rate  theatre.  Of  late  even 
this  poor  resource  had  failed.  His  irregularities 
had  grown  too  flagrant  to  be  tolerated,  and  he  had 
been  ignominiously  dismissed.  He  now  spent  the 
greater  part  of  each  morning  in  bed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  out  of  doors,  professedly  in 
search  of  an  engagement,  but  really  wandering  from 
one  public-house  to  another  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
some  acq^uaintance  who  would  invite  nim  to  drink. 
Meanwhile  his  unfortunate  children  were  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  might,  their 
father  probably  supposing,  if  he  thought  at  all 
about  tne  matter,  that  some  of  the  neighbours  lent 
them  a  helping  hand. 

The  meal  over,  ^laggie  washed  and  put  away 
the  tea-things,  and  then  for  some  little  time  the 
brother  and  sister  sat  gazing  into  the  dying  fire. 
The  silence  was  broken  oy  MaggiQ, 
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"  I  think  we  had  better  start  dow,  Willie." 

The  boy  roused  himself  from  hia  reveria 

"  Must  we  go,  Maggie  ?  "  he  said  in  a  doleful  tone. 

"  You  know  we  must,  dear/*  she  replied ;  "  I 
don't  like  it  any  more  than  you,  but  what  are  we 
to  do  ?  We  must  live»  and  as  father  brings  home 
nothing,  we  must  do  what  we  can  for  outselves." 

The  boy  got  slowly  up  from  his  seat. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  there's  no  help  for  it,  but  I 
wish  we  hadn't  got  to  do  it — I  do  hate  it  so." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  his  sister  soothingly ; 
"  perhaps  if  we  do  very  well  to-night,  we  need  not 
go  out  to-morrow." 

The  boy  brightened  a  little  at  this  saggestion ; 
and  the  two  having  put  on  such  poor  outer  cloth- 
ing as  they  possessed,  Maggie  took  her  father's 
violin  from  its  case,  and  transferring  it  to  a  green 
baize  bag,  the  brother  and  sister  descended  the 
stairs,  and  passed  out  into  the  vrinter  night. 

Two  hours  later,  at  the  bar  of  a  flaring  gin- 
palace,  bright  with  gas  and  heavy  with  the  com- 
bined scen^  of  sawdust,  tobacco,  and  mait^liqaor. 
a  man  stood,  already  three  parts  intoxicated,  and 
endeavouring  to  induce  another,  in  the  garb  of  a 
mechanic,  to  treat  him.  Few  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  besotted  wretch  before  them,  with 
his  blotched  face,  bleared  eyes,  and  shining  black 
frock  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  unshaven  chin,  was 
the  once  famous  Moray  Browne.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  was  in  a  lachrymose  mood,  and  was 
saying  in  a  maudlin  tone — 

"  I've  had  m'sfortunes ;  m'sfortunes,  I  tell  you ; 
misfortunes  over  whish  no  c'ntrol.  You  wouldu' 
think  it,  t'  look  at  me  now,  but  I  was  a  gen'leman 
once." 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  the  assertion. 

"  Ha,  ha !  that's  good ! "  said  one,  Soaker 
Browne  a  gentleman.   D'ye  hear  that,  Harry  P  " 

"I  tell  you  I  was  a  gen'leman,"  insisted 
Browne  with  tipsy  impressiveness.  "Beal 
gen'leman." 

At  this  point,  it  having  been  obvious  for  some 
time  past  that  the  speaker  had  no  more  money  to 
spenc^  and  that  nobody  was  inchned  to  treat  him, 
the  landlord  interposed — 

*'  A  real  gentleman,  are  you  ?  Well,  you  may 
be  a  gentleman,  or  even  a  lord,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  for  you're  certainly  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  but 
we  don't  want  any  real  gentlemen — of  your  sort- 
here.    So  just  clear  out,  will  you  ?  " 

I  tell  you  I  was  a  gen'leman,"  insisted  Browne. 
"  Real,  bony -fide  gen'leman." 

*'  That'll  do,"  said  the  landlord  savagely.  •*  Bob, 
chuck  him  out."  A  stalwart  potman  advanced, 
and  seizing  the  drunken  man  by  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  dragged  him  to  the  door,  and  shot  him  out 
with  sueh  violence  that  he  fell,  and  cut  his  head 
severely  ag^ainst  the  pavement.  For  some  moments 
he  lay  stunned,  then  staggered  to  his  feet.  The 
shock,  and  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  wound,  had 
partly  sobered  him.  He  turned  round,  and  shook 
his  fist  at  the  house  in  impotent  rage. 

"The  curs!  The  cowards!  They  wouldn't 
believe  me,  but  I  was  a  gentleman,  after  all,  and 
might  be  now,  if  it  wasn  t  for  the  cursed  drink ! " 

With  aching  head  and  bruised  limbs  he  began 
to  move  slowly  homewards,  reflecting,  more  bitterly 
than  he  had  done  for  many  a  long  day,  on  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  his  present  condition. 
As  he  passed  a  side  street,  his  attention  was 


attracted  by  hearing  a  melody  that  sounded 
strangely  familiar.  He  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  and  found,  in  the  midst  of  a  listenings 
crowd,  his  daughter  Maggie  accompanying,  on  his 
own  violin,  the  sweet  clear  voice  oi  her  brother  in 
the  solo  part  of  an  anthem  which  he  himself  had 
written  m  his  days  of  happiness  and  honour, 
twenty  years  before.  The  boy's  cap  lay  in  front 
of  the  performers,  and  now  and  again  a  listener 
would  drop  in  a  copper  or  a  silver  coin.  The  boy's 
face  wore  a  shame-faced  look,  but  if  his  sister 
shared  his  repugnance  to  their  compulsory  task* 
it  was  fcx'gotten  for  the  moment.  It  needed  but 
a  glance  at  her  face  to  see  that  her  soul  was  far 
away,  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  exquisite  music 
to  some  mystic  land  of  rest.  The  vagabond  on 
the  skirts  of  the  crowd  pulled  his  shabby  hat 
further  forward  over  his  brow  to  hide  the  tears 
that  would  come  into  his  eyes.  "  My  God ! "  he 
cried  half-aloud,  "  to  think  that  I  could  write  like 
that,  and  that  my  children  should  be  begging  for 
bread ! "  And  then  the  measure  changed,  and  the 
clear  contralto  of  the  girl  joined  with  her  brother's 
voice.  Hitherto  the  song  had  seemed  the  wai)  ol 
a  despairing  soul,  but  now  it  breathed  a  siiam 
of  hope  and  peace,  and  the  cheering  words  rang 
out  in  the  frosty  air  : — 

Titt  i\)t  fisitktts  forsake  f^is  foay,  antr  t(e  nnrig1)teoas 
man  ^{js  tf^oug^ts;  Rnn  let  i)tm  return  unto  i\)t  Xnits^ 
Antr  l^e  tstH  ^abe  mercQ  upon  (im,  anti  to  our  €ioTi,  for 
1|e  iDill  B&anlyimtiB  parlron. 

**  Ah !  if  I  could  ! "  sobbed  the  repentant  vaga- 
bond,   but  it's  too  late,  too  late ! " 

He  turned  and  wandered  slowly  homeward, 
those  sweet  clear  voices  seeming  to  pursue  him 
still  with  their  message  of  peace.  On  reaching 
home,  after  bathing  his  wounded  head,  he  forth- 
with undressed  and  went  to  bed.  Presently  he 
heard  his  children  come  in,  but  he  feigned  sleeps 
and  made  no  sign.  Glad  to  escape  question- 
ing, they  put  the  violin  back  in  its  case  and 
their  earnings  in  a  safe  hiding-place,  and  then 
they  too  retired  to  rest. 

The  boy  and  girl  were  quickly  asleep,  but  not 
so  their  father.  As  the  memory  of  a  drowning 
man  is  said  to  wake  into  preternatural  activity, 
and  to  bring  up,  in  one  awful  panorama,  all  ike 
misdeeds  of  his  past  life,  so  Moray  Browne  lay 
sleeplessly  recalling  the  scenes  of  his  wasted  past. 
The  notes  of  the  forgotten  anthem  had  brought 
back,  with  startling  vividness,  the  memory  of 
those  brighter  days  when  he  had  possessed  **  love, 
honour,  troops  of  friends;"  when  good  men 
had  received  him  as  a  welcome  guest,  and  bright 
eyes  had  grown  brighter  at  his  coming.  And 
now,  what  was  he  ?  A  hopeless  vagabond,  flung 
with  'Contumely  from  a  tavern  door,  and  hia 
children  wanderers  in  the  streets — beggars  sing- 
ing for  bread.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years 
he  saw  himself  as  he  really  was,  and  lashed  him- 
self with  unavailing  scorn.  And  yet  amid  hia 
keenest  stings  of  shame,  his  most  passionate 
self-upbraidings,  came  the  remembrance  of  hia 
children's  voices,  like  angels  bringing  a  message 
of  peace,  '*  Let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and 
He  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for 
He  will  abundantly  pardon." 

Throughout  the  night  the  repentant  prodigal 
tossed  in  feverish  unrest,  resolutions  to  amend 
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and  grief  for  the  past  alternating  witb  moods  of 
black  despair.  And  still,  in  the  deepest  darkness, 
like  a  ray  of  silver  light,  came  ever  and  anon  into 
bis  brain  the  bnrden  of  the  anthem  again.  When 
morning  broke  he  talked  so  wildly  and  so  lond 
that  Wulie,  who  slept  beside  him,  was  alarmed 
and  called  for  Maggie.  She  came  barefooted  from 
the  adjoining  room  and  stood  by  the  bedside,  bnt 
her  father  did  not  know  her.  The  fever  of  his 
wound,  acting  on  a  system  charged  with  alcoholic 
poison,  had  produced  acnte  delirium,  and  for  many 
days  Moray  Browne  hovered  between  life  and 
death. 

At  last  the  fever  was  conquered,  and  he  lay, 
conscious  once  more,  bnt  weak  as  a  little  child, 
and  scarce  able  to  Ufb  to  his  lips  the  food  that 
his  daughter  prepared  for  him.  Each  even-> 
ing,  throughout  his  illness,  as  soon  as  seven 
o'clock  arrived,  good-natured  Mrs.  Fottersby  took 
Maggie's  place  at  his  bedside,  and,  taking  the 
vioun,  the  boy  and  girl  went  forth  on  their  nightly 
quest.  With  the  monev  thus  obtained,  the  poor 
household  fared  better  than  it  had  done  for  some 
time  past,  even  though  it  had  to  bear  the  added 
burden  of  the  father's  illness.  Grave  and  silent, 
the  sick  man  lay,  thoughtfully  watching  the  thin 
form  of  his  daughter  as  she  flitted  about  his 
chamber,  and  tracing,  with  tardy  remorse,  the 
growing  likeness  to  her  dead  mother,  ere  lost  hope 
and  a  m-oken  heart  had  firetted  her  life  away.  By 
slow  degrees  he  gathered  strength,  and  Maggie 
lived  in  hourly  dread  of  hearing  him  ask  for  we 
brandy  that  had  been  his  bane ;  but,  to  her  infinite 
relief,  the  request  was  never  spoken.  During  his 
long  houre  ot  convalescence,  Moray  Browne  had 
passed  through  a  fiery  trial,  and  had  determined 
that,  with  God's  help,  he  would  never  touch 
alcohol  again.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  but  the 
period  of  enforced  abstinence  had  cooled  the  fire 
m  his  bloody  and  made  it  seem  more  possible  for 
him  to  rc^ram.  At  last  the  sick  man  nad  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  go  out  of  doors«once 
more.  He  took  his  violin,  and  Maggie  saw  him 
depart  with  a  sinking  heart,  for  she  knew  too 
well,  bv  sad  experience,  what  his  return  might  be. 
He  did  not  come  home  till  late  at  night,  but  to 
her  delight  and  surprise,  he  wbjb  perfectly  sober, 
and  emptied  out  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
amounting  to  some  four  or  five  shillings,  chiefly 
in  coppers,  on  the  table. 

"  Here,  Maggie,"  he  said,  "  here  is  some  money 
for  your  housekeeping.  You  and  Willie  most  go 
out  no  more." 

"  Oh,  father !   You  have  never  " 

She  stopped  short,  but  he  answered  her  thought. 

"Why  not?  If  you  and  Willie  could  do  it, 
why  not  I  ?  " 

Oh,  father,"  said  Maggie,  with  tearful  eyes, 
feeling  a  shame  for  him  she  had  never  done  for 
herself,  "  you,  such  a  great  musician,  to  play  in 
the  streets ;  it  is  too  dreadful." 

"  Not  so  very  dreadful,  child,  if  by  so  doing  I 
can  gain  an  honest  living  for  myself  and  you, 
and  perhaps— some  day — a  hope  of  pardon.  My 
life  is  wrecked,  beyond  redemption.  But  ^ours 
shall  not  be,  if  I  can  help  it^  Take  the  violin, 
and  let  me  hear  you  play.  Play" — his  voice 
quivered — "play  tnat  old  anthem  of  mine  you 
sang  in  Street  the  other  night." 

Maggie  looked  up  in  wonder  to  find  him  so  well 
informed.    JShe  made,  however,  no  reply,  but 


producing  an  old  brown-paper  covered  manuscript 
Dook,  opened  it  at  the  required  place.  Her  father 
took  the  book,  and  looked  at  it  with  some  curi- 
osity, for  he  had  in  truth  forgotten  its  very  ex- 
istence. The  anthem  was  but  a  fragment,  only 
the  opening  solo  and  duet  having  been  written. 
He  had  intended  to  develop  the  theme  into  a 
noble  chorus,  but  this  intention  had  never  been 
carried  out.  With  the  rapid  appreciation  of  the 
skilled  musician,  he  glanced  over  the  part 
completed.  "Ah,  I  had  genius  in  those  days," 
he  said  with  a  siffh.  "  I  must  try  to  finish  it  some 
day.  Now,  chim,  let  me  hear  what  you  can  do.'' 
And  so  the  days  went  on.  Each  evening  Moray 
Browne  went  forth  with  his  violin,  returmng  late 
at  night,  and  always  handing  every  Denny  of  his 
earnings  to  his  "little  housekeeper.'  Once  Maggie 
urged  him  to  keep  some  part  for  himself,  but  ne 
replied,  almost  fiercely,  Don't  tempt  me,  child." 
She  understood  too  well  his  meaning,  and  never 
ventured  to  make  sudi  a  suggestion  again.  After 
a  few  weeks  he  came  home  with  the  welcome 
news  that  he  had  obtained  an  engagement, 
and  thenceforth,  to  Magjpe's  defight,  the  street 
performances  became  a  tifung  of  the  past  From 
this  point  the  fortunes  of  the  family  began 
steaddv  to  mend.  Clothing  and  other  articles 
which  had  been  pledged  for  food  were  gradually 
redeemed,  and  after  a  little  while  they  were  able 
to  move  into  a  more  comfortable  lod^g,  and— 
crowning  delight  to  Maggie— even  to  hire  a  piano. 

Three  several  times  Moray  Browne  sat  down  to 
complete  his  unfinished  anwem,  but  in  vain.  The 
rich  musical  fancy,  the  mystic  faculty  whereby  a 
theme  had  been  wont  to  wed  itself  mstinctively 
in  his  brain  to  subtle  harmonies,  was  lost  forever. 
By  sheer  force  of  his  musical  knowledge  he  could 
have  completed  the  missing  number,  out  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  but  a  poor  and  heartless  work. 
The  "touch  of  the  vanished  hand,"  the  "tender 
grace  of  the  days  that  were  dead,"  would  never 
come  to  him  again  on  this  side  the  grave.  And 
BO,  with  a  sigh,  he  gave  up  the  attempt.  He  put 
the  unfinished  manuscript  back  in  the  dusty 
drawer,  and  determined  thenceforth  to  devote  ^ 
his  energies  to  the  development  of  the  talents  of 
his  children.  Willie  possessed  a  sweet  voice  and  a 
good  ear,  but  he  haa  no  special  love  for  music ; 
and,  after  a  short  season  of  experiment,  a  more 
congenial  occupation  was  founa  for  him.  With 
Maggie,  on  the  other  hand,  music  was  the  central 
fact  of  her  existence,  and  in  her,  her  father  found 
renewed  the  noble  gifts  of  which  he  himself  had 
made  so  poor  a  use.  With  passionate  ardour  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  her  education,  and 
in  due  time  had  the  happiness  to  hear  her  dehuty 
and  to  witness  her  triumph  as  a  Queen  of  Song. 
That  done,  it  seemed  as  if  the  task  of  his  life  was 
over.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  ailing. 
His  frame  had  been  growing  thinner,  his  cheeks 
hollow  and  hectic,  and  it  was  soon  onlv  too  clear 
that  consumption  had  set  its  seal  upon  nim.  For 
some  few  months  he  lingered,  daily  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  till  one  morning  his  daughter, 
on  coming  to  his  bedside,  found  that  he  did  not  know 
her,  and  saw  that  the  end  was  near.  For  a  while  he 
lay  in  silence,  breathing  heavily,  and  apparently 
unconscious.  Then  as  Maggie  watched,  he  seemed 
to  rouse  himself  for  a  moment.  The  thin  white 
fingers  wandered  over  the  coverlet,  and  framed 
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themselves  into  the  chords  of  the  unfinished 
anthem.  A  far-away  look  came  into  the  dying 
man's  eyes,  and  his  lips  softly  moved.  Maggie 
bent  eagerly  forward  to  catch  the  parting  sound. 
The  strain  of  joy  and  hope  was  with  him  in  his 
dyin^  hour,  and  the  last  words  of  the  broken-down 
musician  were  "  abundant  pardon ! 


WITH  THE  HIGHLAND  SMUGGLERS. 

BT  J,  M.  BAERIE. 

LOOKING  around  him  from  a  ramshackle, 
ungainly  fishing  boat  off  Shieldaig,  in  Boss- 
shire,  one  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  (unless  he 
belongs  to  the  preventive  staff)  that,  so  long  as 
there  are  Loch  Torridons,  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  there  should  be  smugglers.  They  are  com- 
plement and  supplement.  The  loch,  as  easily 
roused  to  violence  as  a  passionate  man,  lies 
dark  and  threatening  between  ragged  shores,  the 
ground  around  beins  afjpropriately  wet  andbogc^. 
Every  facilitv  for  aistillation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  utensils  themselves,  abounds  in  the  district 
— ^from  bothies  in  a  wilderness  of  marsh  to  streams 
and  springs — and  there  has  never  been  a  lack  of 
smugglers.  The  shosts  of  the  fraternity  are  said 
to  come  from  all  quarters  to  haunt  the  gloomy 
loch. 

There  was  much  talk  of  an  expected  raid  by 
the  Jeantown  '*  gangers  "  the  day  we  touched  at 
Deabeag  andTorridon ;  and  on  the  steamer  we  were 
unanimous  that  the  smuggler's  chief  difficulties  in 
so  bleak  a  district  would  be  in  getting  his  malt 
and  barley  and  disposing  of  the  surplus  whisky. 
It  had  not  struck  us  that  we  had  the  malt  and 
barley  with  us  in  the  vessel  when  we  entered  the 
loch,  and  that  the  whisky  would  probably  be  on 
board  when  we  steamed  out  of  it. 

It  was  a  cold,  calm  night  when  the  search  party 
—consisting  of  the  officers  and  myself,  a  ready 
volunteer-crowed  out  cautiously,  but  with  vigour, 
from  near  Shieldaig,  to  make  a  scrutiny  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  loch.  The  secrecy  with  which 
1  had  expected  the  expedition  to  be  conducted  was 
altogether'  wanting,  many  of  the  natives  sharing 
my  expectation  of  a  sensational  adventure,  and  a 
few  genially  aocompanyinf|[  us  to  the  place  of 
embarkation.  Such  publicity  was  apparently 
unavoidable,  owing  to  the  familiarity  of  the 
people  with  the  faces  of  the  officers,  and  the 
fact  that  the  latter  hud  to  borrow  or  take 
forcible  possession  of  whatever  boats  they  used. 
It  is  a  far  cry — as  the  Government  will  nerhaps 
in  time  discover— from  Loch  Torridon  to  Gairloch 
and  Jeantown,  the  nearest  stations. 

A  little  labour  would  convert  some  of  the  wave- 
washed  jutties  of  Loch  Torridon  into  very  passable 
piers  for  small  boats ;  but  the  men  of  Boss  launch 
their  clumsy  cockleshells  from  the  most  incon- 
venient places,  and  when  one  is  a  gauger  in  the 
Highlands  he  finds  it  advisable  to  conform  to 
Bighland  customs.  The  officers  waded  through 
the  shallow  water  to  the  boat,  rather  than  waste 
a  few  minutes  in  bringing  it  up  to  the  rocks ;  and, 
with  a  dubious  glance  at  my  elegant  knicker- 
bockers, I  prepared  to  follow  them.  Suddenly  a 
strong  arm  pressed  my  waist,  and  the  next  moment 
I  was  flung  heavily  rather  than  carried  into  the 
boat  ^ 


The  officers  pushed  off  without  a  word,  but 
there  was  a  laugh  from  the  shore,  where  I  saw  the 
strong  man  the  centre  of  an  admiring  group.  I 
subsequently  learned  that  this  sloveiSy,  huUdng 
giant  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  poachers  in 
the  district  (albeit  a  native  of  Skye),  and  conse- 
quently presume  that  he  was  on  this  occasion 
striking  at  his  natural  enemies  through  their 
friend. 

Mooring  our  boat  at  a  point  where  the  loch 
takes  a  sudden  and  (from  tne  seaman's  point 
view)  ugly  turn,  we  struck  off  from  it  at  right 
angles,  and  fought  our  way  briskly  up  a  bam 
side.  No  other  word  would  sufficiently  suggest 
the  difficulties  in  our  path,  for  at  first  the  war  was 
barred  by  jagged  rocks — most  deceptive  of  objects 
on  a  moonlight  night— over  whicn  we  stumbled 
and  fell;  and  we  only  left  these  behind  ns  to 
plunge  recklessly  into  a  soaking  morass.  From 
the  first  it  was  a  night  of  disappointments.  So 
long  as  we  believed  ourselves  on  the  smugglers' 
track,  a  scratched  knee  or  a  tumble  into  a  bog  was 
borne  cheerily;  but  the  moment  the  gaugers 
began  to  feel  that  they  had  fallen  into  a  trap,  our 
wet  boots  grew  heavj  as  lead,  and  stuck,  clammy 
and  sodden,  in  the  yielding  marsh. 

The  officers  had  received  apparently  valuable 
information  to  the  effect  that  a  bothy  was  in 
active  work  on  the  opposite  shore ;  but  though  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  bothy,  which 
was  already  known  to  the  gangers  by  repute,  a 
cursory  examination  showed  plainly  that  distilla- 
tion there  was  a  thing  of  the  remote  past  Once 
affain  the  natives,  though  reputed  honest  enough 
f^  themselves,  had  proved  their  sympathy  with 
the  smugglers  by  purposely  misleading  the  gauger. 
M^  companions  grumbled  and  ground  their  teeth 
with  vexation. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  they  had 
been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  search  over  the 
famous  smuggling  ground  around  Shieldaig ;  and 
it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  think  that  thej  had 
now  faUen  into  a  trap  on  the  one  side  of  the  island 
while  the  process  of  distillation  was  doubtless  in 
full  swing  on  the  other.  There  was  a  stampede 
to  the  place  where  we  had  disembarked,  and  a 
roar  of  mingled  ra^e  and  anguish  when  we  found 
that  the  boat  had  been  removed.  Even  the  Mark 
Tapley  of  the  party  hung  his  head,  and  all  t^t  I 
could  suggest  was  that  we  might  yet  lay  hold  of 
another  boat. 

"  Yes,"  a  gauger  growled,  sulkily  seating  him- 
self on  a  stone,  "  if  you  can  run  across  for  it  to 
Shieldaig." 

No  certain  lights  were  visible  in  the  distant 
hamlets,  but  the  stars  were  out  and  the  placid 
loch  regarded  us  with  a  thousand  alluring  eyes. 
All  else  was  black  and  indistinct,  the  further  side 
of  the  loch  swallowed  up  in  the  rocky  coast  that 
loomed  in  strong  shadow  straight  in  front  now 
almost  overhanging  us  till  we  shrank  back  in 
dread,  the  next  moment  but  a  dim  cloud  joining 
earth  with  heaven. 

Strange  were  the  tricks  imagination  played  even 
the  practical  officers  of  the  preventive  stafE.  In 
the  eerie  stillness  of  the  night  one  of  them  main- 
tained that  the  jeering  laugii  of  the  smugelers  was 
carried  to  him  across  the  loch ;  and  the  lights  of 
heaven  were  taken  for  candles  burning  m  the 
bothy.  But  by  the  footsore  and  weary  gauger, 
depressed  with  much  tramping,  a  hard  stone  tends 
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to  become  a  pillow,  and  to  sleep  hj  the  edge  of 
Loch  Torridon  through  a  cold  night,  is  more 
perilous  than  a  brush  with  smugglers.  We 
rose  wearily,  and  set  out  for  a  duster  of  houses, 
supposed  to  lie  on  the  shore  of  the  loch  a  few 
miles  further  inland.  There  was  just  a  possibility 
of  our  contrivingr  to  seize  a  boat  there  and  recross 
the  loch,  otherwise  our  search  was  oyer  for  the 
night. 

So  quiet  was  the  neighbourhood  when  we  left  the 
shore  to  thread  our  way  along  the  drier  knolls  of 
the  boggy  ground,  that  the  winding  up  of  my 
watch  caused  the  ganger  in  advance  to  call  a  stop, 
and  such  the  nervous  state  into  which  the  unusual 
circumstances  had  flung  me,  that  with  the  others 
I  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  defensive.  A  scowl 
passed  from  one  face  to  another  as  the  cause  of 
alarm  was  made  known,  after  which  we  resumed 
our  ioumey. 

The  district  is  strongly  Free  Kirk,  and  my 
friends,  except  in  the  matter  of  illicit  distillation, 
were  imbued  with  local  sympathies.  Though  all 
hope  of  effecting  a  seizure  had  gone  from  us, 
habit  made  them  drop  their  voices,  when  they 
favoured  me  with  reminiscences  of  their  smart- 
ness, to  a  whisper,  and  nothing  short  of  the  name 
of  Robertson  Smith  could  electrify  them  into 
fervent  ejaculations  and  stormy  action.  But  the 
Robertson  Smith  heresy  case  had  pursued  me 
since  I  crossed  the  border,  and  firmly  but  calmly  I 
turned  the  conversation  into  a  less  worn  channel. 

Smuggling,  I  learned,  was  still  a  favourite  pur- 
suit in  the  north-west  highlands,  and  the  ni^t's 
experience  no  bad  sample  of  the  trials  and  disap- 
pomtments  with  which  the  ganger  had  to  contend, 
seizures  are  not  infrequent;  but  a  lonely  loch 
like  Torridon,  with  its  marshes,  bums,  and  crevices, 
all  di£Scult  of  access,  will  never  be  swept  clear  of 
smugglers  so  long  as  the  nearest  stations  are  at 
Jeantown  and  Gairloch  (as  is  still  the  case).  A 
ganger  settled  at  Shieldaig  would  doubtless  be 
able  to  crush  the  trade  underfoot ;  but  at  present 
the  authorities  are  satisfied  when  their  knives  cut 
the  nettle  level  with  the  ground.  No  attempt  has 
as  jet  been  made  to  root  it  up.  But  although 
illicit  distillation  is  still  carried  on  briskly,  and 
there  are  shebeens  in  the  district,  it  is  in  but  a 
small  waj.  The  glory  of  the  trade  departed  with 
the  opening  up  of  the  Highlands ;  and  the  impe- 
cunious, slovenly  smuggler  of  to-day,mnningfrom 
his  squalid  shieling  with  a  whisky  cask  m  his 
band,  the  ganger  at  his  uncovered  heels,  resembles 
as  little  the  armed  hordes  of  powerful  Highlanders 
that  used  contemptuously  to  hustle  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  law  out  of  their  way,  as  the  whining 
Scotch  tinker  recalls  the  Eddie  Ochiltrees  of  the 
gaberlunzie  period. 

Hie  stones  of  still-heads  found  buried  in 
marshes,  and  artful  passages  beneath  apparently 
disused  bothies,  were  well  enough ;  but  it  was  a 
dismal,  fatiguing  trudge  nevertheless — our  earlier 
experience  of  the  bojy;  ten  times  intensified.  Thinly- 
shod  for  such  delving,  I  had  been  specially  glad 
to  leave  the  rocks  and  stones;  but  my  boots 
"  cheeped  "  and  clung  to  the  softer  soil  like  a  boy's 
sucker.  Part  of  our  route  lay  through  a  moss 
than  can  be  best  described  as  an  expanse  of  shallow 
black  water,  dotted  with  tiny  tufts  of  grass ;  and 
it  was  along  the  latter  that  we  had  to  jump  rather 
than  stride  our  way.  A  more  tiresome  journey 
could  not  be  imagmed,  our  feet  every  other 


minute  slipping  into  the  water,  whence  thev  were 
not  always  withdrawn  without  a  mutterea  oath* 
and  firm  ground  was  not  reached  before  I  had  left 
my  pipe  behind  me  in  the  bog  as  a  trifling  and 
much  regretted  souvenir.  Before  we  arrived  at  the 
nearest  snielinjif,  where  we  were  welcomed  with  true 
Highland  hospitalitjr,  we  noted  without  complacency 
our  boat  ridmg  quietly  at  anchor  in  tne  loch, 
bereft,  of  course,  of  its  oars.  The  sight  was  not  a 
pleasant  one  for  my  companions,  who  were  sensi- 
tive to  ridicule ;  but  they  slept,  nevertheless,  the 
sound  sleep  of  the  weary  baffled. 

Next  day  I  struck  Torridon  and  departed  over- 
land for  Auchnasheen,  leaving  the  officers  to  try 
their  luck  on  the  other  side  of  the  loch  alone. 
Curiously  enough,  I  afterwards  heard  that  their 
only  important  seizure  was  made  unusually  far 
inland,  on  the  north  side  after  alL 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
AT  LAST 

I HAD  not  the  time  to  go  for  her,  and,  indeed, 
there  was  no  need.  She  had  onlv  one  change 
of  carriage  all  the  way  through,  and  they  had  little 
enough  luggage — these  two.  It  was  no  fashionable 
lady  who  was  comin?  on  a  visit  to  us  in  the  Elm 
Tree  Boad;  but  for  ail  that,  it  was  a  woman  worth 
the  looking  at — a  woman  not  unworthy  of  the 
promise  of  her  girlhood ;  a  little  too  prim  and  stiff 
in  manner,  a  little  too  ^rave  in  expression  for  her 
years,  but  still  with  a  hue  face  of  ner  own,  and  a 
carriaj^e  which  no  dancing-master  or  mistress  in 
the  wide  world  could  have  given  her. 

She  walked  like  a  duchess,  said  simple  Mrs. 
Bumey,  who,  somehow,  was  so  impressed  by  hec 
appearance  and  a  certain  dignity  tnere  was  about 
her,  that  she  quite  forgot  to  patronize  and  pity 
her,  as  she  was  prepared  to  do.  I  am  afraia  at 
first  there  was  a  little  disappointment  both  on  her 
part  and  on  Lucy's.  The  gentle  souls  were  so 
sorry  for  her,  and  so  eager  to  entertain  and  amuse 
her,  that  her  quiet,  self-contained  manner  carried 
a  chill  with  it  she  never  meant  it  should.  Often,' 
too,  during  these  first  days,  I  blamed  myself  for 
all  I  had  said  to  Lucy  in  praise  of  Phillis,  and  to 
Phillis  in  favour  of  Lucy ;  for  whether  thev  were 
disappointed  in  each  other,  or  afraid  of  each 
other  8  perfections,  I  could  not  telL  As  to  Lucy's 
mother,  there  might  be,  as  I  knew,  another  and 
perhaps  a  better  founded  reason  for  an  absence 
of  enthusiasm  on  her  part.  I  did  not  flatter, 
myself  that  the  warmer  regard  I  had  come  of  late 
to  feel  for  Phillis  was  a  secret  known  to  myself 
only.  I  knew,  whether  she  chose  to  ignore  it  or 
nol^  it  was  visible  enough  to  any  one  who  saw  us 
together,  and  I  seemed  past  caring  who  saw  and 
who  did  not.  From  the  moment  she  had  ac- 
knowledged with  her  own  lips  the  possibility  of 
Lawrence's  having  forgotton  ner,  I  had  allowed  a 
hope  that  I  might  yet  one  day  take  his  place  in 
her  heart  to  stoal  into  mine,  and  it  had  grown  in 
the  mouths  which  had  elapsed  since  then  into 
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dimension 8  wHich  would  hare  astonished  me  could 
I  have  realized  them. 

And  I  conld  ^nite  understand  that,  as  my 
future  wife,  the  divinest  woman  that  ever  walked 
wonld  hardly  have  been  welcome  to  the 
Bumeys. 

I  had  been  putting  by  money  now  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  who  so  likely  to  come  in  for  it, 
80  long  as  I  remained  unmarried,  as  Lucy  ? 

I  doubt  whether  PhiUis  gave  a  thought  to  it. 
She  gradually  got  the  better  of  her  coldness, 
which  indeed  had  only  been  superficial  from  the 
first,  and  then,  fortunately  for  all  of  us,  there  was 
Dick.  He  was  so  delighted  with  his  new  friends, 
and  with  all  that  was  done  for  his  amusement, 
that  he  was  the  petted  tyrant  of  the  establishment 
before  he  had  made  one  of  it  two  days ;  and  they 
could  not  but  laugh  together  over  his  quaint 
words  and  ways.  Wherever  we  went  we  took 
Lucy  with  us,  and  Dick  kept  so  dose  to  her 
(having  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  which  must  have 
been  a  trial  at  times  to  his  rightful  owner),  and 
Phillis,  in  her  turn,  so  close  to  him,  it  seemed  as 
if  I  never  should  get  a  chance  of  saying  what  I 
wished  to  say  to  my  guest. 

I  should  have  made  the  opportunity  ten  years 
before.  A  man  has  not  the  assurance  at  forty  he 
has  before  he  gets  bald. 

I  was  destined,  however,  to  have  my  opening, 
and  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Need- 
ham.  A  tenant,  whom  he  thought  eligible,  had 
offered  for  the  farm,  and  he  wrote  to  know  what 
was  PhiUis'  pleasure  about  it  The  letter  was 
given  to  me — ^given  without  a  comment. 

Well,"  I  said,  when  I  had  read  it, "  it  rests  with 
yourself,  Phillis.  It  is  hard  for  any  one  to  advise 
you.  You  have  had  more  than  a  ;^ear's  experience 
of  the  life,  since  your  father  died — ^winter  and 
summer — and  you  know  best  whether  it  is  the  life 
you  would  like  to  go  on  leading  or  not." 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  stand  another  winter 
there,"  she  said. 

"  And  there  is  no  reason  you  should,"  I  replied ; 
^  so  we  may  look  upon  that  as  settled,  and  tell 
Mr.  Needham  to  close  with  his  tenant^  if  his 
tenant  is  all  ri^ht,  as  soon  as  he  can.  When 
could  you  give  hmi  possession,  Phillis  ?  " 

She  was  looking  at  me  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way, 
rather  as  if  I  were  talking  Hindustani  than  Eng- 
lish. She  had  thought  about  letting  the  farm, 
and  talked  about  it  long  enough ;  but  to  have  it 
settled  for  her  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  was  more 
than  she  had  bargained  for. 

"  Michaelmas,  I  suppose,"  she  said ;  "  I  could 
not  get  out  before,  ana  even  that  would  be  a  rush." 

"  He  wants  it  on  alongish  lease,"  I  said,  referr- 
ing to  the  letter.  "  Do  you  suppose  he  would  take 
the  furniture?" 

"I  cant  tell  at  all,"  she  replied,  listlessly. 
"How  can  IP  You  know  as  much  as  I  do.  I 
should  sell  the  furniture,  all  but  the  old  dressing- 
table.  I  shall  never  part  with  that.  And  then 
there  comes  the  old  vexed  question :  where  to  go 
to  P  Nobody  ever  seems  to  take  that  into  conside- 
ration," she  added,  with  a  forlorn  little  laugh, 
"  excepting  me.  Neither  Mr.  Needham  nor  you 
nor  even  Mattie." 

"  What  if  I  have  taken  it  more  into  considera- 
tion than  you  give  me  credit  for  P  "  I  exclaimed, 
seizing  my  opportunity  and  speaking  very  fast. 
**  What  if  I  nave  been  dreaming,  nignt  and  day. 


for  the  last  six  months,  of  nothing  else  P  What  if 
my  high  days  and  holidays  have  been  spent— as 
they  have  been  spent — wandering  about  in  this 
wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar  in  search  of  some- 
thing pretty  enough  and  modest  enough  and 
retired  enough  for  you  and  Dick,  and  yet  not  too 
out-of-tbe-world  and  out-of-the  way  for  a  homely 
hard-working  man  of  business  like  me  f  What  A 
that,  my  dear,  what  of  thai?'* 

She  made  no  ansirer;  but  the  tears  gathered 
slowly  in  her  eyes  and  her  lip  quivered.  I  Uiooght 
I  saw  my  advantage  and  pressed  it. 

"  What  is  to  hinder  it,  PhiUis  P  "  I  urged  eagerly. 
'*  What  is  to  come  in  our  way  P  Surely  not  that 
forlorn  hope  which  has  stood:  between  tou  and 
your  happmess,  between  me  and  mine,  without  my 
knowing  it  all  this  long  while  1  Surely  not  that 
any  longer.  I  don't  say  that  I  am  good  enough 
for  you,  my  dear.  I  don't  say  that  you  might  not 
do  better  if  there  were  others  whotai  you  knew, 
and  who  knew  you  as  weU  as  I  do ;  but  I  do  say 
that  there  is  nobody  living  who  could  love  you 
better,  that  there  is  nobody  Uving  who  would  do 
more  for  you,  and  not  for  you  only  but  for  the 

Uttle  one.   I'd  be  a  father  to  him,  Phillis  " 

As  surely  I  was  going  to  say  as  a  husband  to 
her ;  but  she  stopped  me  there,  laying  her  hand 
on  my  arm  and  shaking  her  head. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said.  "  I  know  aU  you  can  tell 
me.  I  know  you  would  be  better  than  good  to 
Dick  and  me ;  there  is  nothing  new  in  that ;  you 
are  that  already.  And  I  know,  too,  if  there  were 
anything  I  could  do  to  add  to  your  happiness 
it  would  be  my  bounden  duty  to  do  it;  bat  you 
must  forgive  me  if  this  that  you  are  asking  me 
I  canH  do,  knowing  that  it  is  that  I  can't,  not  that 
I  won't.  Knowing  that  my  heart  and  my  con- 
science say,  'No,  not  whilst  he  is  alive;  not 
whilst  there  is  a  chance  that  he  is  alive  and 
toaiUng.'   Knowing  that,  and  knowing,  too,  that 

but  for  that  "  She  broke  off  suddeiSy  there,  as 

if  uncertain  whether  to  say  any  more;  but  there 
was  something  in  mv  face,  I  think,  that  made  her 
finish  it  in  spite  of  nerself,  something  that  forced 
from  her  the  confession,  which  was  all  the  comfort 
she  had  to  give  me.  "  Never  think  " — the  words 
were  murmured  rather  than  spoken,  but  my  ears 
were  quick  to  hear  them,  my  memorv  quick  to 
retain  them — "Never  think,''  she  said,  '*that  I 
don't  love  you.  Never  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
but  for  that  " 

"  Say  it  out,  Phillis."  I  groaned.  "  You  need 
not  grudge  me  so  much,  at  any  rate.  It  is  only  a 
'  but,'  but  it  may  be  big  enough  to  keep  us  apart 
to  the  end  of  our  days,  and  to  spoil  aU  the  rest  of 
our  Uvea,  as  it  has  spoUt  the  best  part  of  yburs 
already." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  P  "  she  said.  "  Prove  to  me 
that  he  is  alive  and  that  he  has  forgotten  me — 
prove  to  me  even  that  he  is  dead  " — ^a  shudder  ran 
through  her,  as  she  uttered  the  word — "and  I 
shall  feel  myself  free.  Not  untU  then — never 
until  then.  If  I  don't  feel  as  sure  as  I  did,  if  I 
think  at  times  now,  as  I  never  did  think,  that  he 
may  not  have  kept  his  promise  to  me  aa  I  have 
kept  mine  to  him — remember  it  may  be  only  I 
who  think  it — I  may  be  wronging  him,  remember, 
and  because  I  doubt  his  being  worthy  of  my  trust, 
would  you  have  me  show  myself  unworthy  of  hie  f 
What  change  did  you  think  had  come  over  me 
that,  after  aU  I  had  said  and  done,  I  should  go 
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and  belie  myself  so  P  Was  it  likely  ?  Was  it 
possible  ?  That  you,  of  all  jpeople,  should  have 
thought  such  a  thing  of  me ! " 

"  3  it  had  appeared  to  me  snch  a  terrible  thing 
to  think,  I  should  not  have  thought  it,  Phillis." 

It  was  all  that  I  said ;  but  she  felt  the  reproach, 
as  I  meant  she  should,  and  she  reached  suddenly 
forward  from  her  seat  and — I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
it,  but  in  this  place  I  must — she  seized  my  hand 
and  kissed  it. 

"  God  bless  yon ! "  she  cried.  "  Ton  are  too 
good  for  me,  and  I  cause  yon  nothing  but  trouble 
— first  one  way  and  then  another.  But  indeed, 
indeed,  I  never  meant  it.  And  I  will  do  all  and 
anything  you  wish,  but  that  one  thing.  Yon  shall 
choose  the  house— here  in  London — anywhere  yon 
like — next  door,  if  you  please — ^whereyon  can  come 
to  us  very  often — Dick  and  me — and  it  shall  be 
just  like  your  own  to  run  in  and  out  of,  and  we 
shall  never  go  anywhere  or  do  anything  without 
asking  you,  and  we  shall  never  feel  lonely,  summer 
or  winter  again ! " 

There  was  something  almost  childlike  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  she  pleaded,  striving,  with 
all  the  eloquence  at  her  command,  to  atone  for  her 
offence ;  but^  after  all,  I  had  asked  for  bread  and 
she  had  given  me  a  stone,  and  I  was  very  sore  with 
her. 

"You  forget,"  I  said,  "how  little  I  am  in 
London,  after  all.  I  might  see  you  once  a  week 
— enough  to  see  that  you  came  to  no  great  harm, 
it  is  trae ;  scarcely  enough  for  me  to  profit  by  a 
second  home." 

"Perhaps  not,"  she  said  demurely,  "or  hy  a 

it  was  not  an  unnatural  retort,  though  it  was 
provoking  she  should  be  in  the  mood  to  make  it ; 
out  I  had  an  answer  at  my  command  she  had  not 
reckoned  upon. 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  returned  coldly, "  I  had  other 
views  in  prospect  and  another  life — a  city  life — 
before  me,  when  I  thought  of  taking  a  wife." 

She  looked  up  with  a  face  fuU  of  mquiry. 
Xnd  now  P'*  she  said. 

"  Now  I  shall  remain  as  I  am,  and  where  I  am. 
I  shall  be  happier  going  the  old  round  on  the  old 
treadmill  than  I  should  be  any  other  way." 

She  made  no  answer  to  uiat.  She  did  not 
venture  to  suggest  a  second  time  the  pleasure  to 
be  found  in  running  in  and  out,  and  being  at  home 
with  her  and  Dick,  and  she  never  so  much  as 
asked  me  what  it  was  that  had  been  offered  me  in 
exchange  for  my  old  occupation.  That  it  was  a 
good  thing  and  a  lucrative  thing,  one  that,  in  any 
other  mood  than  my  present  one,  I  should  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  close  with,  neither  my  pride 
nor  my  temper  permitted  me  to  tell  her. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  be  cross  with  me,"  she 
said  presently.  "  If  it  were  only  for  pity's  sake, 
you  could  never  quarrel  with  me  1  I  have  nobody 
to  go  to  if  you  do,  and  you  will  help  me  just  the 
same,  and  forget — try  and  forget — that  it  ever 
crossed  your  mmd  that  I  had  altered  from  my  old 
self  and  become  like  other  people.  We  might  have 
lodgings,  perhaps,  Dick  and  I  and  Mattie— just  to 
begin  with— and  then  we  could  look  out  and — 
you'll  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

So  it  was  all  over,  and  nobody  was  any  the  worse 
for  it  but  me,  and  there  are  those  who  would  say 
I  was  an  old  fool,  and  deserved  what  I  got  for 
having  fallen  in  love,  at  my  time  of  life,  at  all.  I 


said  it  to  myself,  but  it  did  not  make  the  pain  any 
easier,  or  tne  mortification  any  less,  and  I  was 
anxious  for  Phillis  to  go,  and  for  my  holiday  to  be 
over,  so  as  to  begin  the  forgetting as  soon  as  I 
could. 

I  managed  to  escape  some  of  the  sight-seeing, 
which,  wearisome  work  as  it  is  when  the  sights  oro 
all  old  to  one,  had  never  wearied  tne  whilst  it 
amused  her,  and  I  had  that  hope  in  my  heart,  the 
first  half  of  that  last  week  of  her  stay  with  us ; 
but  there  was  one  place  to  which  I  was  bound  to 
go  by  my  promise  to  Dick,  a  promise  which,  child* 
like,  he  never  forgot  from  the  moment  I  made  it^ 
and  never  allowed  me  to  forget  either. 

We  had  been  to  the  Tower, to  Madame  Tussaud'Si 
to  the  Crystal  Palace;  we  had  eeen  performing 
dogs,  and  performing  fieas,  and  happy  families,  a 
real  live  giant,  and  a  good  many  more  wonders  that 
were  not  so  genuine,  but  there  was  a  fairy  play 
going  on  at  the  Haymarket,  and  partlv  because  of 
the  fairy  element,  partly  because  there  was  a 
morning  performance  of  it,  Phillis  had  consented, 
for  this  once,  to  take  the  child  to  the  theatre. 

Had  she  alone  been  concerned,  she  would  never 
now,  I  think,  have  suggested  going  anvwhere  or 
seeing  anything.  She  was  no  easier-^thongh  she 
may,  without  difficulty,  have  been  happier  tnan  I 
was — and  but  for  the  fear  of  giving  furtner  offence, 
where  she  had  already  given  too  much,  she  would 
have  found  some  pretext  or  other — no  matter  how 
shallow — ^for  returning  home  before  the  time.  But 
Dick — poor  little  innocent! — had  no  notion  either 
of  losing  his  fun,  or  of  any  reason  there  was  for  it. 
So,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  the  feelings  of  us 
grown  people,  the  programme  of  Phillis's  visit  had 
to  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

Putting  it  off  to  the  last  available  day,  we  found 
our  numbers  diminished,  when  the  time  came,  to 
Phillis,  the  child,  and  myself.  Mrs.  Bumey  was 
poorly,  and  some  country  cousins  had  invited 
themselves  for  the  day,  so  Lucy  could  not  be 
spared.  I  could  not,  and  Phillis  dared  not,  sug- 
gest that  we  should  give  it  up — and,  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  cruelty  to  animals  to  propose  so 
traitorous  a  proceeding  by  Dick — standing,  witli 
his  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  long  yellow 
curls — a  radiant  figure,  in  spite  of  his  black 
clothes — in  an  ecstsisy  of  anticipation,  which  had 
positively  reduced  him  to  silence,  waiting  to  be 
dressed.  I  felt,  rather  than  knew,  as  the  moments 
flew  by  after  Lucy's  final  rejection  of  all  the  elo- 
quence which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  her, 
tnat  Phillis'  earnest  eyes  were  wandering  from 
Dick  to  me,  and  from  me  to  Dick,  in  a  great  per* 

elexity.  It  was  not  destined  to  last^  however* 
^ick  took  care  of  that. 

Was  it  time  to  go,  he  wanted  to  know  P  Would 
I  teU  aunty  it  was  time  to  goP  He  was  so  bent 
upon  the  going  himself  that  ne  did  not  much  mind 
wno  went  or  who  remained  behind,  even  his  pet 
Lucy. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  be  troubled  with  us," 
Phillis  said,  meekly,  as  they  left  the  room;  but  I 
made  as  if  I  did  not  hear  ner.  Was  she  not  as 
well  aware  as  I  was  that  I  could  not  help  myself  P 

It  was  not  until  we  were  safely  in  our  places^ 
and  the  gas  was  full  on,  and  the  whole  thing  in 
train,  we  recovered  ourselves  at  all.  The  kind  of 
thing  had  a  charm  for  us  both,  and  it  was  by  such 
a  long,  long  way  the  most  beautiful  spectacle 
Phillis  had  ever  seen;  it  would  hav/^  r^uired  ik» 
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wettest  of  wet  blankets  to  have  put  ber  enjoyment 
^nite  out.  And  the  child  was  enchanted — in 
itself  an  enchantment  to  her.  It  was  the  prettiest 
thine  in  the  world,  and  though  much  of  its  deli- 
cate numour  was  lost  on  the  child,  it  was  pleasant 
to  note  how  fully  it  was  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
by  the  Quiet,  self-contained  woman  at  my  side. 
And  to  Fhillis  and  the  child  beside  her,  the  stage 
was,  for  the  time  being,  Fairyland  itself ;  the  men 
and  women  upon  it  were  not  actors  and  actresses, 
but  princes  and  princesses — ideal  only  in  their 
beauty  and  their  gallantry.  Powder  and  paint 
and  padding !  These  things  entered  no  more  into 
the  mind  of  the  woman  than  into  that  of  the 
child ;  and  the  very  trail  of  their  silks  and  satins, 
as  they  swept  the  boards,  had  a  curious  fascina- 
tion for  eyes  so  unaccustomed  to  glare  and  glitter 
of  any  kind. 

But  if  my  children  were  delighted,  other  people's 
were  not  less  so,  and  presently  I  found  IDick,  in 
the  intervals  between  tne  acts,  exchanging  furtive 
glances  and  "nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  " 
with  somebody  of  his  own  size,  but  not  of  his  own 
sex,  in  the  stase  box.  I  don't  know  which  had  besfan 
it,  but  I  should  think  the  lady,  for  she  was  evidently 
the  more  audacious  of  the  two;  but  whenever  the 
principal  entertainment  hung  fire  this  minor 
amusement  was  fallen  back  upon  with  the  greatest 
gusto  upon  both  sides.  She  was  a  bom  coquette, 
pretty  little  child  as  she  was,  and  I  think  she  was 
more  intent  on  her  flirtation,  kissing  her  hand  to 
Dick  and  pulling  her  little  brother  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  it  than  on  anything  else  that  was  going  on. 
There  were  two  ladies  in  the  box,  one  a  coarse, 
elderlv  woman,  who  would  have  looked  more  in 
her  place  in  the  pit;  the  other,  whom  I  took  for 
the  mother  of  the  children,  a  younger  and  refined 
likeness  of  her  companion.  Neither  payed  much 
attention  to  the  little  ones;  but  nov^  and  then  one 
or  the  other  would  lean  back  and  address  some- 
body in  the  background,  who  seemed  quite  content 
to  remain  there,  and  to  let  the  performance  go  on 
without  him. 

It  was  more  than  half  through  when  Dick  was 
caught  hy  his  aunt,  hitherto  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  nis  little  game,  vigorously  blowing  kisses 
to  his  incognita,  .Her  eyes,  sparkling  with  amuse- 
ment (I  was  glad,  even  in  my  own  anger  and 
trouble,  that  the  sparkle  had  come  back  to  them) 
met  mine  for  a  moment  as  they  followed  Dick's. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  direction  they  took, 
for  the  little  lady  was  repaying  his  attentions  with 
interest,  and  Phillis  fairly  laughed.  I  caught  her 
looking  again  and  again  after  that,  and  then  by- 
and-by,  the  curtain  falling  ui)on  the  last  act  but 
one,  I  heard  her  whisper  to  Dick  to  kiss  his  hand 
nicely  this  time  to  the  pretty  little  girl. 

Is  there,  I  wonder,  in  all  our  lives  such  a  thing 
as  chance  P  I  would  submit  not~I  would  ask 
von  all  to  believe  as  I  believe — that  it  was  no 
plind  chance,  but  the  very  hand  of  Providence 
itself  that  led  Phillis  Merritt  at  that  moment  to 
raise  her  soft  eyes  once  more  to  follow  little  Dick's 
to  the  stage-box. 

Mine  were  on  her;  she  looked  at  that  moment 
80  handsome  and  so  animated  that  eyes  less 
fond  than  mine  would  have  dwelt  upon  her 
fiice  with  pleasure.  It  was  for  a  moment  only. 
The  next,  whilst  I  was  looking,  all  the  light  and 
colour  faded  out  of  it^  and  she  stood  (for  we  had 
risen  to  ease  our  cramped  limbs)  white  and  motion- 


less, staring  with  parted  lips  and  straining  eyei, 
not  at  the  child,  smiling  and  signalling  to  Dice  in 
delighted  recognition  of  his  adieux,  but  at  the 
child's  father.  So  unmistakably  her  father,  so 
wonderfully  like  her  that  the  most  surprisin^^  part 
of  it  all  to  me,  when  I  saw  the  two  faces  together, 
was  that  the  little  girl's,  at  her  first  sight  of  it, 
had  not  fascinated  Phillis  by  its  resemblance  to 
that,  the  memory  of  which  she  had  treasured  up 
so  fondly  in  her  faithful  heart  for  so  many  years. 

I  did  not  recognize  George  Lawrence — how 
should  I  ?  I  had  only  seen  him  once  in  my  life, 
and  then  but  for  a  few  moments ;  but  I  could  see 
that  there  was  something  amiss  with  Phillis,  and 
I  knew  him  a  moment  after  by  his  recognition  of 
her. 

He  was  looking  full  at  us,  his  attention  having 
been  directed  to  us,  no  doubt,  by  the  child,  and 
a  light  which  transformed  his  grave  face — grave 
almost  to  moroseness — came  over  it  as  he  looked. 
He  bent  eagerly  forward,  and  as  he  did  so,  Phillis 
fell,  rather  than  sank,  back  into  her  seat. 

She  was  not  the  woman  to  make  a  scene, 
though,  perhaps,  she  was  nearer  doing  so  at  that 
moment  than  at  any  other  time  in  her  life.  She 
said  nothing  even  to  me,  but  as  she  took  the 
smelling-bottle  from  my  hand,  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  mine,  with  the  question  her  lips  could  not  or 
would  not  frame  shining  in  them. 

"  Would  you  like  to  speak  to  him,  Phillis  ?  " 
I  said,  by  way  of  answer. 

She  shook  her  head,  whilst  a  sudden  swift  colour 
swept  over  her  face. 

**  Is  there  much  more  of  this  ?  "  she  asked  ner- 
vously. "  Shall  we  have  to  stay  to  the  end  P  " 

"We  can  get  out  now  if  you  like,"  I  said. 
"  But  the  curtain  will  rise  again  directly,  and  we 
ought  to  try  and  make  our  way  past  before  it 
does." 

**  I  don't  see  anybody  going,"  she  said,  looking 
furtively  round.  "  Would  it  look  very  odd  if  wo 
wentP''^ 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  mouth, 
when  a  hand  was  laid  lightly  on  my  shoulder,  and 
she  was  answered — but  not  by  me.  The  voice 
she  had  been  hungering  for  all  these  years 
sounded  once  again  in  her  ears. 

Go,  without  speaking  to  me,  Phillis  P  "  it  said 
half  reproachfully,  half  banteringly.  "  Is  that  the 
new  way  of  treating  old  friends  P  And  an  old 
friend,  who  is  so  glad  to  see  you,  to  boot!  I 
thought  I  should  never  make  my  way  round  to 
you  fast  enough.  The  wife  thought  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  me,  and  wondered 
what  I  was  after,  running  off  like  a  madman  with 
Connie.  I  brought  Connie  to  introduce  her  to 
your  little  boy.  But  I  am  waiting  for  my  own  in- 
troduction. I  am  not  certain — my  memory  plays 
me  false  at  times — but  I  think  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  your  husband  long  ago  P  " 

He  had  got  so  far,  talking  fast  and  excitedly, 
and  still  holding  in  his  own  the  passive  hand 
which  had  been  given  him,  before  we  could  stop 
him.  What  «^  looked  like  I  could  not  teU,  I 
did  not  look  at  her ;  but  my  own  face,  middle<aged 
man  though  I  was,  was  burning. 

"You  are  labouring  under  a  mistake,  Mr. 
Lawrence,"  I  said.  "  You  have  seen  me  before, 
but  you  see  me  in  no  new  character,  and  you 
see  Miss  Merritt  in  none.  She  is  Miss  Merritt 
still,  and  this  "~and  I  made  Dick,  shyer  at  close 
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qaarteM  than  he  had  been  at  a  distance,  turn 
round  and  confront  them — "  is  her  nephew — the 
son  of  her  half-brother." 

He  coloured  and  laughed  a  little,  profuse  in 
his  apologies,  and  Fhillis  echoed  the  laugh 
faintly. 

"  I  took  it  for  granted,"  he  said,  "  seeing  jron 
all  together ;  it  seemed  such  a  natural  conclusion 
to  arrive  at  Had  I  met  you  a  week  later,  I 
should  have  known  better,  for  I  am  going  down 
to  your  old  part  of  the  country,  and  tnere  I 
should  have  found  ou(  all  about  you.  Are  you 
still  living  there  P  "  he  asked  her. 

She  told  him  jes ;  she  was  living  there  alone 
now,  with  the  child ;  and  then  she  told  him  quite 
composedly,  I  was  pleased  to  see,  as  she  might 
have  told  anybodv  else  whom  she  had  known 
long  ago,  all  tiiat  had  happened  to  her,  and  how 
this  was  her  first  visit  to  Jjondon  and  to  us.  He 
cast  up  his  eyes  a  little,  and  laughed  and  nodded, 
as  much  as  to  say  what  a  life  it  was  she  had  led. 
It  was  his  wife's  first  visit,  too,  he  said ;  but  then 
she  was  an  American,  and  he  couldshow  her  nothing 
to  surprise  her.  He  had  brought  her  over  for 
good;  but  whether  she  would  be  satisfied  to 
stay  he  did  not  know,  and  he  cared  very  little 
himself  where  he  lived.  Tes — in  answer  to 
Phillis — ^he  liked  America ;  he  had  every  reason 
to  like  it ;  he  had  done  very  well  there ;  he  owed 
his  start  in  life  out  there  to  his  wife's  father,  and 
now  the  old  man  was  dead,  and  his  widow  lived 
with  them,  and  very  good  she  was  to  them,  and 
to  the  children.  There  were  only  the  two — 
Connie  and  the  boy.  The  boy,  if  Phillis  had 
noticed  him,  was  like  his  mother — fair  and  plump. 
8hs  was  getting  a  little  too  plump,  he  was 
afraid. 

"  She  won't  wear  as  well  as  von  are  doing,"  he 
added,  with  a  lan^h;  "though  she  ought  io-^ 
better,  being  so  fair.  Yon  are  handsomer  than 
ever — ^if  an  old  friend  may  venture  to  say  so  much — 
a  deal  too  handsome  to  oe  shut  up  down  in  York- 
shire. Yon  should  bring  her  up  to  London,  Mr. 
Francis,  for  good.  I  can't  think  what  yon 
have  been  about  all  tlus  time  not  to  have  done  it 
before!" 

He  said  it  word  for  word,  as  I  have  writt'Sn  it, 
though,  if  she  could,  she  would  have  disbelieved 
her  own  ears,  and  I  knew  she  would— though, 
without  any  need  of  looking  at  her,  I  knew  how 
the  colour  was  coming  and  going  in  her  face ;  now 
her  eyes  were  looking  anywhere — ^any where  away 
from  me.  But  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  her 
taking  it  upon  herself— as  sue  did  take  it — ^to 
answer  him. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  coming  to  London  to  live," 
she  said  quietly ;  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for 
a  bug  time,  ever  since  father  died.  If  you  should 
come  down  into  the  country  before  I  five  up  the 
farm,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon  and  your  wife. 
Perhaps  you  will  tell  her  so,  she  added ;  "  but 
now  1  mttst  keep  yon  no  longer.  They  are  all 
coming  back  to  their  places,"  and,  with  that,  she 
wished  him  good-bve. 

She  could  not  nave  done  it  better — she  could 
not  have  given  him  his  conge  with  more  coolness 
and  self-possession,  had  he  never  been  more  to  her 
than  she  had  been  to  him. 

We  sat  the  performance  out,  but  I  could  not 
tell  yon — ^if  I  were  to  bo  paid  for  it— what  it  was 
about,  and  I  do  not  think  Phillis  could.   She  was 
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very  grave  and  quiets  dC&rcely  answering  the  child, 
who  was  too  full  of  open-eyed  wonoerment  to 
mind  her  much,  when  he  spoke  to  her,  and  talking 
to  me  not  at  all.  But,  presently,  when  it  was  aU 
over,  and  the  curtain  fell  on  the  final  tdbleau,  she 
turned  to  me  with  a  half  pathetic,  half  amused 
sniile,  and  uttered  the  thought  that  was  in  her 
mind — 

"  If  I  had  only  met  him  in  the  Palace  of  Truth 
years  ago ! " 

•  •  •         •  • 

There  is  very  little  more  to  be  said.  My  court- 
ship may  be  said  to  have  been  over,  thoueh  my 
love-making  had  scarcely  begun,  and  will  only 
end,  please  Gk)d,  with  her  life  or  mine.  I  had 
loved  her  so  long,  and  borne  with  her  so  patiently, 
so  she  said,  tnat  it  was  only  fair  she  should 
meet  me  half  way  at  the  end ;  and  she  did— yes, 
she  did.  But  I  should  never  have  felt  for  her 
quite  what  I  have  felt  and  do  feel,  never  had  quite 
the  confidence  in  her  caring  for  me,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  avowal  she  made  me,  the  day  when 
she  trampled  all  my  hopes  underfoot,  and  made 
her  last  offering  at  the  shrine  of  her  first  love. 

"  Never  think  for  a  moment  that  I  don't  love 
you.  Never  doubt  for  a  moment  that  but  for 
that  " 

Ko  other  words  she  has  ever  spoken  have 
drowned  the  music  of  those  in  the  heart  she  had 
almost  broken  when  she  uttered  them ;  nothing 
she  could  ever  have  said  would  have  unsaid  tliem. 
George  Lawrence's  return  did  indeed  give  me  my 
wife ;  but  her  heart  had  ceased  to  be  his  to  give 
or  hers  to  withhold  long  before. 

THE  END. 


FOOD  REFORM. 

(BT  a  yiCE-PSESIDSNT  OF  THE  VBOETABIAK  SOCIBTr). 

I PROPOSE,  in  this  article,  to  describe  very 
briefly  the  objects  and  aims  of  some  of  the  chief 
vegetarian  organizations  in  this  country,  and  to 
state  the  main  arguments  which  are  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  a  vegetarian  diet.  First 
and  foremost,  I  must  mention  the  Yegetaiian 
Society  itself,  which  was  established  in  I8i7  and 
has  its  headquarters  in  Manchester.  Its  object 
is  to  inculcate  entire  abstinence  from  flesh-food, 
and  those  only  can  be  members  who  actually 
adopt  the  reformed  system ;  though  there  is  also 
a  grade  of  "associates"  who  agree  to  promote 
the  doctrines  of  the  society  without  oinding 
themselves  to  strict  personal  adherence.  The 
President  of  the  Yege^rian  Society  is  now  Pro- 
fessor Mayor,  the  well-known  Oambridge  scholar, 
who  succeeded  Professor  F.  W.  Newman  a  few 
months  ago.  The  organ  of  the  society  is  the 
*'  Dietetic  Reformer,"  wnich  is  published  monthly 
in  Manchester  and  London.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  Y^etarian  Society  is  the  "Nation^  Food 
Reform  Society"  of  London,  whose  objects  are 
to  promote  the  use  of  fruits,  seeds,  jnrains,  and 
other  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as 
essential  articles  of  diet,  and  also  to  advocate 
total  abstinence  finom  flesh.  The  "  Food  Reform 
Marine  "  is  published  quarterly  in  London.  In 
addition  to  these  two  central  societies,  thero  are 
also  minor  provincial  organizations  in  many  large 
towns,  sncn  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Salfora, 
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Chester,  etc  Vegetarian  feataurants  are  now 
becoming  fairly  niimerons,  there  being  eight  in 
London,  three  in  Manchester,  and  one  or  more 
in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Bristol, 
Leicester,  and  Nottingham.  In  many  cases  the 
vegetarians  are  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Temperance  party ;  the  "  Danielites,"  for  instance, 
are  a  society  pledged  to  the  reformed  doctrines, 
both  in  food  and  drink,  while  the  "Herald  of 
Health"  and  vanoas  other  papers,  have  often 
advocated  vegetarian  principles. 

The  arguments  which  food  reformers  bring 
forward  in  nrging  the  disnse  of  a  flesh  diet  may 
be  briefly  given  nnder  three  heads.  First,  they 
asseft  that  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  is 
not  consistent  with  the  large  and  humane  spirit 
of  a  true  civilization ;  secondly,  that  a  non-nesh 
diet  is  more  conducive  to  sound  bodily  health ; 
thirdly,  that  there  is  an  immense  economical 
advantage  in  the  vegetarian  system.  Now,  as 
regards  the  first  of  tnese  arguments,  I  will  only 
say  this — I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that 
there  is  something  in  the  slaughterhouse  and  its 
appurtenances,  which  all  of  us  who  have  any 
regard  for  hnmanity — and  who  has  not  ? — would 
be  glad  to  dispense  with.  A  butcher's  shop  is 
not  a  pleasant  sight ;  the  butcher's  trade  is  not 
a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate  even  in  thought ; 
indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  the 
slaughterhouse  is  only  tolerated  because  of  the 
wide-spread  belief  that  animal  food  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  support  of  man.  It  is  precisely 
this  belief  that  vegetarians  challenge  as  being 
baseless  and  irrational ;  and  therefore,  I  will  pass 
on  to  the  second  of  the  three  arguments,  the 
assertion  that  a  fleshless  diet  is  not  onlv  as  good, 
but  actually  better,  in  respect  of  phvsical  strength. 
And  here  1  must  at  once  admit  that  we  vegeta- 
rians are  at  conflict  on  this  point  with  the  majority 
of  the  medical  profession*  There  is  certainly  a 
large  preponderance,  though  by  no  means  unani- 
mity of  opinion  among  medical  men  in  favour  of 
a  mixed  diet;  and  though  they  have  nothing 
whatever  in  the  way  of  conclusive  proof  to  bring 
forward,  yet  the  mere  weight  of  their  opinion  is 
naturally  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
vegetarian  ideas.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  question  on 
wmoh  no  absolntely  precise  or  scientific  testimony 
can  be  forthcoming ;  it  cannot  be  proved  one  way 
or  the  other  by  any  theoretical  arguments,  but 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  that  one  infallible 
criterion,  practical  experience.  All  that  Food 
Beformers  ask  is  that  their  system  may  have  a 
iair  trial;  that  being  granted,  they  are  confident 
that  t^e  recognition  of  the  great  practical  benefit 
which  results  from  the  adoption  oi  a  fleshless  diet 
must  in  the  end  triumph  over  all  preconceived 
ideas.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Temperance 
movement  over  again;  a  reform  which  at  first 
meets  with  nothing  but  scorn  and  ridicule,  which 
is  condemned  by  doctors  as  unscientific  and  im- 
possible, is  found  on  trial  to  be  not  only  perfectly 
practicable  and  feasible,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
oeneficial  and  salutary.  Thus  it  is  now  wiUi 
vegetarianism;  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  will 
bear  witness  (as  I  myself  can,  after  five  years' 
experience)  to  the  immense  benefit  which  the 
bodily  health  derives  from  this  simple  and  fruf^l 
method  o(  living,  which  has  none  of  the  exciting 
and  stimulating  qualities  of  flesh  food,  but  induces 
a  calm,  strong,  and  equable  habit  of  body, 


together  with  far  clearer  and  more  vigorond 
powers  of  mind.  In  short,  let  those  of  my  readers 
who  have  a  will,  trj/  for  a  month  or  two  the  re- 
formed method  of  diet,  and  they  will  soon  learn 
to  smile  at  the  admonitions  of  chemists  and 
doctors. 

I  said  that  I  regarded  this  question,  the 
physical  aspect  of  vegetarianism,  as  one  that  can 
never  be  settled  by  any  scientific  authority,  but 
only  by  practical  experience.  But  I  by  no  means 
meant  imply  that  the  weight  of  scientific 
authoritv  is  entirely  against  tne  advocates  c£ 
Food  Beform — on  the  contrary,  though  the 
majoritjr  of  the  medical  men  of  the  present  day 
are  hostile  to  vegetarian  doctrines,  there  is  Tery 
weighty  testimony  borne  by  Linnseus,  Guvier, 
Bay,  and  a  host  of  later  authorities  as  to  the 
f rugivorous  nature  of  man ;  the  teeth,  which  are 
so  often  foolishly  alluded  to,  as  an  indication  of 
our  carnivorous  origin,  have  been  shown  again 
and  again  to  be  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  car- 
nivora;  whereas  the  apes,  who  are  nearest  to 
man  in  bodily  structure,  are  acknowledged  to  be 
frugivorous.  Again,  though  ferocity  is  certainly 
a  characteristic  of  the  carnivora»  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  strength  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
vegetable  feeders ;  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
build  up,their  mighty  frames  without  the  assist- 
ance of  flesh-food ;  tne  horse,  the  ox,  and  all  ^e 
domestic  animals  whose  strength  is  serviceable  to 
man,  are  by  nature  vegretarians ;  in  shorty  there 
are  innumerable  indications  of  the  fact  t^t  the 
purest,  most  wholesome,  and  most  nouriahing 
food  for  man  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the 
bountiful  hand  of  nature,  without  any  admixture 
of  blood  and  slaughter.  There  are  innumerable 
indications  of  this,  though,  as  I  said  before,  there 
is  no  absolute  theoretic  proof;  aad  for  this 
reason  I  must  end  as  I  began,  by  asking  my 
readers  to  take  the  word  of  no  medical  man  on 
this  subject,  but  to  study  it  and  try  it  for  them* 
selves. 

The  third  advantage  claimed  by  vegetarians 
for  their  system  is  one  about  which  there  is  happily 
no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  an  enormous  saving  is  effected  by  the  disuse 
of  flesh*food,  and  this  is  a  consideration  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  urgent  and  important, 
at  a  time  when  our  food-supply  is  giving  rise  to 
the  {gravest  anxiety.  Every  householder  knows 
to  his  cost  that  the  butcher's  bill  is  the  most 
serious  item  of  the  weekly  account,  and  the 
annual  cost  to  the  nation  of  the  breeding,  rear- 
ing, transit,  and  slauffhtering  of  ammnl^  ig  eome- 
thiuff  immense.  All  this  expense  might  be 
avoided  if  we  were  only  content  to  draw  onr  food 
direct  from  the  vegetable  world,  instead  of  first 
transforminff  it  into  an  inferior  ^nin^f^l  An 
abundance  01  cheap  and  wholc»omefood  is  always 
within  our  reach ;  but  unfortunately,  the  majority 
of  us  prefer  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty^  and 
to  spend  on  the  useless  and  questionable  luxuiy 
of  flesh-meat  the  hardly-earned  sum  which  might 
purchase  an  ample  supply  of  vegetarian  fare.  If 
only  for  its  economy.  Food  Beform  is  well  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  all  earnest  and 
hard*working  men. 


SULPHOLINE  LOTION. 

Th»  Cora  ftr  BUn  DImmm.  In  «  f«ir  dm  th«j 
Mtlrely  fada  «vaj.  To  «n«art  «  Cletr  BUn,  dm 
MlpholiD*  LolSon. 

A  muTenow  applkatkm.  B«rattfblly  framni 
Mtetlr  harmlcML  Cnna  old-rtanding  Skin  Dia- 
•aaea  Aftoniahinjr  raraltsfbUo^.  It  remoraa  vnrj 
■pot  or  Uainiah.  Baaatillea  and  preaenrea.  . 

Thara  ta  loarealj  any  empdon  but  wiU  jMdto 
**8iilplioUna''  in  a  fbw  daja,  and  eommanoa  to  fade 
•wajr,  '       '  ' 


aeue,  pioriaais,  roaea.  pniri«o,  tetter,  pityrii 
•▼ar  deeply  rootad,  SolDboUne  luoceaiAally  attacks. 
It  daitroja  the  ammacum  which  moaily  eauM  theae 
nniightly,  irritable,  painftil  affedkuu,  and  producM  a 
dear,  amooth.  aapjple,  healthy  akin. 
Lotion  **  ia  aold  1^ 
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PEPPER'S^  ^^^^^ 

HBALTH.        QT7ININB  AND  IBON 
■VBBiraTH.  nnaoT.  TONIO 

/XRBAT  BODILY  8TKBNQTH.  PEPPEB'8 
^*QU1NINE  AND  IKON  TONIC.-By  ta- 
Mig  Bev  lift,  amlehinc  the  Mood .  and  strength-  j 
•ning  the  maaenlar  lyvtcni.  the  manlroM  lymptoni  ot 
"  ~^ev,  appetite  rctnma,  fttlgna  ceaa«L 
I,  a  genwal  aoceHion  of  strength  and 
Tlgonr  over  the  whole  8]rstr~  ^  — • 
beneit  derived.  ^ 


recruited  heall  ,  

rhole  aystem,  abundantly  norea  the 

  Fipper^  Tonic  only  is  of  any  nsai 

gold  by  Chemists,  Bottles  4s.  »i.  

(XREAT  N>:KVE  strength.- PEPPER'S 
^  QUININE  AND  IKON  TONIC-It  braces 
up  the  weakened  norous  system  and  la  creases  the 
strength  of  the  pulse,  impidly  di■pc^ing  the  (Je- 
pressed  irritable  condition  resulting  trCm  prostrated 

nenree.  Each  Bottle  contains  M  do—*.  

/Ire AT  MENTAL  STKJi.M«i  U.    i  lti-i 
^   QUININE  AND  IRQN  TONIC,  which,  by 
its  supporting  influence  onjthe  body  and  nenres, 
vepalie  the  raragea  caused  m  orertaxing  the  brain 


powex,  and  so  g*Tea  really  mental  i 
I|<L  each  doec  Kefiise  imitaUons. 

fi  HEAT*  niOFjrri'  E  St  nr.  S'  Gl1ir>KPprH  s 

Liiv  StCrniKCh,  •%ijpi\iiiti  iMik'.ki^  rr^cituu.-Eii,  nnmttw 
isnhfnitioiL,  beantiu  tii.  [^ii  L}iiitAi j'j j kl  <  'it  Tni  u  u  lilt 


havluf  emlj  Fippn'A  l^mU,  ani  J»i  a  inticti^  of  tli* 
oicni&t't  own  fompotuidliifc  BotlJ^e,  4m.  M.  «a4b, 
•ent  csjrlat*  fW*  by  Jf  ania  Fuit,  on  saudii^g  ibe 


■nil  by  its  us«L  all  nci^mlt  j 

^oid  bycheutiiticvanrwhcre 
'  an^  m 


but,  iii^t  on 
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Oa,  IjWtoni  Lai 


ea  By  Jfanen  rust,  on  sau 


PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 

AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

▲  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF 

DANDELION  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 

Good     Ltrer  Disonler. 

The  Best  AntibUious  Resaedy. 

Without  a  particle  of  Mercury, 

Baltot  and  rarest  Stomach  and  Um  lladldai^ 

Clears  the  Head 

Kagttlates  the  Bowels^ 


TARAUODM  ARD  PDDOPHYUIR. 

In  aU  eases  of  eoogestioii  or  liver  oomplalnt, 
TARAXACUM  aDdTODOPHTLLIN  seSthe 
afaiggish  liver  in  action,  mores  tho^  stomach  rery 
gently,  indeed  giving  a  senseof  cleanees  and  eomfbrt 
within  a  few  hours.  Ths  symptons  of  Hver  derange- 
BMut,  headaefae,  tamldlty,  eostiveneas,  lUtulenoa, 
heartbnin,  sense  of  over-rspletioB.  sbouldar  pains, 
to  ft)od,  general  diseomfbrt  and  de- 
8  onicUy  diapeUed.  It  is  prepared  solely 
ER,Lond--       '  *  * 


Chemists^  will  tnr  to  seU  their  own.  fiiSfes,  U.  JL 
and  4s.  6d.  Sold  by  Chemists  eveiywhera.  Sent  by 
Paiwla  Poet  on  rcoeipt  of  Stnoipe  or  P.O.O.  to 


LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

Vn  nST.     THB  lAraST.     THB  OHSAPBST. 

msaroBii  nm  ooLoum  to  eRXY  haib. 

IMBTAXTLT  ITOPS  TBB  HAZE  VBOM  VaDIKO. 
eOOAUOir  ALLT  D8SD,  eBBTMBH  18  IMP  OMIBLB 
If  the  hair  is  aetuaDT  crey,  the  Sulphur  Restorer 
Id  sU  or  seven  days  eibeli  a  great  alteration.  By  a 
gmdaal  actkmfScwoely  pcrcMilUile,ev«n  to  watehfU 
observers,  several  daAer  shades  will  be  attained.  In 
a  period  of  three  weeks  a  ^eomplete  ahsjageloecura. 
and  a  ookmr  axaetly  reeembling  that  lost  will  b»> 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE /T YOUR  HOUSES. 

IT  Is  most  remBrkftble,  preTenitng  or  glTlxig  instant 
T^lef  in  Headaches,  Sea  or  Bilious  Sioknees,  Coniti- 
pation,Indige8tionJiassitiide,Heartbarn,FeTerish  Golds, 
and  qidoUj  relieyes  or  cnres  Smallpox,  Measles,  Scarlet, 
Typhns  and  other  Feyers,  Bmptiye  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  containing  injarioos  inffredients, 
pnt  forward  by  imprinoinled  persons  in  imitation  of  Pr* 
rttie  Saline.  Pyretic  Saline  is  warranted  not  to  contain 
XagneslBor  anysnbstanoe  Ukdy  to  produce  gallstones  or  other  oalcareoni  and  gouty 

depodits. 

Sold  5y  aU  OkemUti  in  Bottlet,  2m,  6d.,  4t.  (M.,  lit.,  and  21g. 

LAMPLOUGH'8  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP- 

Perfect  Luxury,   In  Bottles  2s  and  4s  6d. 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 


niBSBBOK  BANS  (Eat.  1861). 

f ijTitlLKEnpt^t:  BaUdln^s,  LDDdaii»WH,C^TBlJE|t 
piT  ►utrfrat  a  ll.j'pn.ti  tin  l»t|?fi'=l!H  Jipayatii  «a 

dtrai-rsi].  iTin  p^'T  nft-i.  ini^TMwt  aiiuwp^  en  aantat 
CHjuiUtit^CiJiJit^cl  ^-u  t.]i4?  mi  [k  I  mil  tn  monthly  balaHta 
when  hOS  4r**fnlwtth*  xao,  l  b*  Ityuib  u  nd4?r1  nke*  (be 
tamtMj  of  kpenrltl^ti^r  cnit{iEn«rv,  itnathQ  (.'olloatlon 
nf  mUli  i^ieliantrH  n  v^tdontlAj  Ptid  Com  pvnii^  A  dqbI- 
llatt  fi1«clu,  ant  SbAlu*  turebAwl  anct  flcrld,  and 
adtrinaeimadjttlkefeon,  Wwrt  orcraditaud  Cirealar 
HoMa  iat^xA  Ibf  alt  «aru  of  iti-  world. 


turn  Btaipvicv  ncTiLtptPO  *<jtrfHr¥'fc<  ^snvtL 
■zcmQ  rnt  Miiiio>k- 

HOW  TO  FUKCHASK  A  TTOUSB 
von.  TWO  GUlffSi^  VRn  JHOHTtJ^  or  A 
TufT  ot  Lapp  roa  Wm  BHimiiaa  §m  Miowtvt^  miA 
 la*,  asa  tffl  Ra&H  Is  nar^ 

cliviLi»0iQ  ■001  m^L--^^ 


■axrus  AiTD  Piiioa  Lists  Fan. 
^  -  a ^^GhUdrana,  1/5  |  Hema«{teha& 

_  .  perdoaap.   I  pardeaan. 

Bf  ▲ppolaV^^^B.MM  Aix  Pirns  Flax. 
Mia  to  liMDnPlf  ET*"!^*  GamMee  of  Rob- 
■an   and|  UUImla|in*on  sndCleaTcrhaTaa 
rwB  PiIb-  worid-irida  flune.*'-QiMen 

^^HANDKERCHIIFS 


wtih 


oannoc  remit  from  daily  ploiterlnx  the  baJ 
■eaae.  Sold  ervywhareiD  large  bottSMhoMin, 
apint,U6d.aatt,  BcauratohareLoekyarH 


Loekyar^ 

LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER, 

ri&AGROrrS  AREGA  TOOTH  PASTE  Br 
unu  this  delickmi  Aromalio  Dentifrice  the 
»f,.«»!"  teeth  bwrnea  white,  aound,  and 
poliahed  »"ke  iToiy,  It  la  exeeediagly  fra*wint.and 


FACT 


HAIR  LOTION 

Dntr^yi  oB  NITS  and  PARA- 
,  BtTES  in  ChUdrtn't  Htad$  m4 
<aMied<al«J^  elfamr  lAe  irritoHtn. 
Pmfietly  Harmim$. 

M.  Bettte  7il  Md  U  att 
^  CktmiaU  and  Ptrfitmrm,  Spteial 

u  


I«ATB8T  INVBHTION  IN  PBN'8' 
Bpaelal  aoatrlvaaae  (pataolad),  for  boldlaff  laif* 
aapply  of  lak. 

**FiYIHfl 


THE 


SCOTCHMAN  PEIi 


If 


One  Penny  Each. 

THE  CRTSm  STORIES. 

«  Tboroogbly  sound  and  wholesome,  and  ee- 
sentially  weU  adapted  for  family  reading."— 

DaUy  New. 
A  complete  story  eyery  month  by  a  popular 
author.  Price  One  ^enny,IUn8trat«d. 

1.  The  Woman  who  Sared  Him. 

F.  W.  BoMnsoB. 
t.  Heiress  of  Gaatle  Rnasell.  Qrace." 
8.  Besoned  from  Rome.  Lester  Lorton. 
4.  Daisy  March,  tUe  Prison  Flower. 

Author  of  "Fvmale  Life  in  Prison." 
B.  Aaron's  Barrest         0.  H.  M.  Bridae. 

6.  His  Highness.  E.  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend. 

Author  of  *' A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam." 

8.  Milie  o' the  Shannon.       Mrs.  Lysaght. 

9.  Rath  Bortlett's  Victory.  Laura  M.  Lane. 

10.  The  House  in  Bullion  Court. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Pitman. 
11  Jem's  Hopes.  Maude  Jeanne  Fcanc 
12.  Barbe's  Secret  Jean  Middlemas. 

18.  Madge's  Seasons.       Mrs.  Mackarness. 

11.  Biz  Penn'orth  of  Copers. 

Louisa  E.  Pobree. 

15.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  AUson." 

16.  Sir  Valentine's  Victory.  EmmaMarshalL 

17.  A  Brave  Young  Heart.  Laurie  Lansfeldt. 


1&  Dermot  CHara. 
19.  Her  Crooked  Ways. 
90.  Muriel's  Trials. 
81.  A  Jilted  Woman. 
99.  Wait  Awhile. 
28.  Two  Masters. 

94.  The  Legacy  of  a  Lady. 

95.  An  English  Bose. 
Author  of  **Mrs.'Jemyngham'i  JoamaL" 

98.  The  CmiB«  of  *•  The  Petnl  ' 

F.  M.  Holmes. 

97.  Two  Toung  WItm.       Oraee  Btebbing. 

98.  Stolen  Away.  •*  Susie?' 


J.  CaUwelL 
S.  Oregg. 
Margaret  Grant. 
Mrs.  Lsrsaght. 
L  Indermair. 
0.  L  Pringle. 
T.  Frost. 


writlnf  nothing  caa  beat  tbea^"— ^wfiiieer. 


Where  the  SobhurRaatorer  la  aMtllad 


99.  Haring  Her  Own  Wky.  Edith  C.  Kenyon. 

80.  The  Vloar  of  Aralton.  Betsey  Hammon. 

81.  How  Ailsa  SaTsd  Her  Village.  W.  Sime. 
89.  Grace  Bscott*s  Good  Figat  Alice  King. 
88.  At  the  Well.  Maude  Jeanne  Frane. 
84.  The  Measure  of  His  Sin.  Bot.J.  B.Owil 
88.  She  Would  be  a  Lady.  E.  J.  Lysaght. 
86.  Miss  Burton's  Prejudice.  F.  A.  Groom. 
W.  The  Old  Major.       HenrietU  MarshalL 

-b^ahiabla  I.  all  wlu,k.T.tha  wtadMii  to  naa  |M.  Unohangsd^Phrough  diange. 

Mpor  rapid  and  ameolk  H.S.  Williams. 

~  ~  80.  Toaiog,BeJoieing, Sorrowing.  H.Major. 

40.  Through  Tnick  and  Thin.  L.  £.  Dobree. 
4L  Lisa,  or  the  Dusky  Wife.  B.  J.  Larter. 
^  In  Due  Season.  Eleanor  Holmes. 

48.  Austia's  Fall.  Emma  Baymond  Pitman. 
44.  A  Steibrdshire  Oirh  A.  C.  BeU. 

48.  lOser'a  Moner.  iMae  Pleydell. 

46.  Gundrede's  Two  LoTsn.        0.  Birley. 

47.  Out  of  the  Storm.  E.  J.  Lysaght. 

48.  Sown  in  Sorrow.  T.  F.  Southee. 
Also  publ^hed  la  Tolume  form,  each 

▼okime  containing  twelTC  complete  stories. 
Handsome  coloured  lecture  cover,  by 
Edmund  Eyans,  la.  6d.  In  Cloth  Boards,  9s 

B.  WILLOUGHBT,  97,  Irj  Lane,  E.C. 


6d.  a  U  per  Box.    At  all  EUttonara. 
Bpeetmea  &x,  with  all  tha  Mnda,  by  poat,  la.  Id. 


teACNlVKN  AMD  CAMBRON,  0, 
— INBUtOH.     PBMMAKns  to  Baa 

OOTBaaMSMT  Omcaa.  (BatabUahad  1770.) 


BOME 
CBIMES 

In  knndiome  Cloth  Boardi,  he^elltd  sdaei, 
BieUy  Qili,  7«.  6<i.   QOi  Bdget,  9f.  6? 


Bofteat.and  most  be- 
coming fabric  ever 
Invented  for  Wo- 
man*8  wear.^' — 

FAST  PILE.        ^        FAST  DYE. 

The  finer  qaalities  are  eqnal  {d  appearance  and  wear  better 
than  the  very  best  Lyons  Silk  Velvet,  and  cost  only  a  quarter 
the  price.    Can  he  purchased  of  all  leading  retailers,  from 
2s.  to  6s.  tbe  yard. 
Wholesale  Agents-  J.  H.  Fullsb,  92,  Watling  Street,  London ; 
JoHH  R.  Tatlob,  51,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 

A    WARNINQ/TO  LADIES. 

LADIES  ore  warned  against  the  false  pret^ces  of  those  Drapers  who,  not  having  the  NompabbIi*  "  Vblvbtbui  in  stodK, 
seek  by  misrepresentation  to  foiet  upon  their  onstomers  a  common  make  of  Velveteen.  For  the  proieotkm  of  the 
pnblio,  the  genuine  "Nonpareil "  has  the  Trade  Mark  stamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard,  thna  ladiea  ean  proteol  them- 
■elves  by  always  turning  to  the  back  of  tbe  fabric  to  find  this  evidence  of  genuineueu. 


il 


Tlio  Clean  Black  Load."— Pnss. 


JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


Sole  Makers,  PLYMOUTH. 


NEVE&  BB  WZTHO0T 

SINCLAIR'S 

.GOLD  WATER 

SOAP 

THE  MAGIC  CLEANSER. 
A  BOON  TO 
POOR  ft  RICH  ALIKE 

In  daily  use  by  tens  of  thooaands  of  all  dasiet.  Remofci 

Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort. 
flAVRS  nOlVEY.  Leb0urjlm§j$mpird  Fu§t. 
J.  8IN0LAIB,  66,  Boutliwsrk  St..  IiOin>OVs 
and  at  65,  Whitecliapel,  LTVERPOflL, 


Richest  Custard  I  Without  Eggs!!  Halfthecost  A  Troublei 
h  p       Clioioe  I  Delicioua  1 1 

A  Great  Lnxmylll 

CUSTARD 

Bold  etcrjwhere  m     >  ~  ^ 
6d.  and  Itt.  iUizof^, 
A  6d.  Box  iiiAkpa  9  l>mtf, 
andali.  JtiJi  7  fiiqia,  | 

ALFRED  BIRO  « 

on  t^Mpi  of  addreta.  Oie  Raw  an  d  Enlarged  Edition  of 
POST     PA8TBY  and  SWEBXa"-  A  UtUe 
A  Whj  a  ixTork  oontaininfir  Practical  Hints  and 
^S^'^  Beoipes  for  Tasty  Dishes  for 
r  tittSim  the  Dinner  and  Supper  Table. 


laMttCoke 

The  Substitute  for  Castor  Oil 


The  mUdaat  and  moat  airraeable  aperlffnt  known.  A  flnt-daH 
Famfly  M edidne  for  erery  hooaehdld.  Hlf Uj  approved  bj  adalta 
—readily  taken  by  children.  Admirably  adapted  fhr  ftmalei  oa 
every  oocaaion.  Does  not  gripe,  and  leayee  no  bad  efltot  like  oi. 
Uneurpaaaed  aa  a  dlgeatfTe  tablet,  and  "ewoet  aa  aogar.**  Aik  Ibr 
Majtva  Car,  and  lee  that  yoa  get  it.  Price  Ikd.  per  cake,  IS  Ibr 
It.  3d.,  throagh  any  Cbemiat  or  Hedldne  Vendor.  Wholesale  of 
Bamculy'b,  EnwAani^  HoraimBS'B,  Niwauax'a,  Mat  Eoaaan^ 
BAveaa  A  Sova,  Sunov  M  Co.,  etc.,  etc 


••▼err  DIffeatiUe-Natritkma— Palatabla-Satlafyfoff-Szedlaiil  In  QoaBtr- 
Perfectly  frea  from  Orlt— Reqnirea  neither  boiling  or  atraining— Mada  In  a  mi&ala.* 
— Fide  LaMel,  BritUk  MOM  Jowmal,  Se. 

Allen  &  Hanburys' 


Malted 
Farinaceous 


FOOD 


For  Infants 
and  Invalids. 


4  Mr*Hr  tmetmirHid  mm*  $tV-4tgmlim§  mmh  imtmtMV^  tkOdrmt  tmplfimg  dl  tkat  ft  rf^irti  M 
tkiMmmttm     JtmJImh  mnd  ton*  «i «  pmrtuM^  t^hMt  mmd  tmtHv  •utmOmtk  Anm.  It  ah*  ^#kr*  ■ 

**  My  ehUd,  after  being  at  death'a  door  for  woeka  tnm  ashaavtSon,  eoMag»ea< 
upon  MTere  dlarrhcBa,  and  HtdbUUf  to  rHutn  ong  ^brm  of^InfamW  JM'  orJfOi^ 
began  to  ImproTe  immediately  he  took  tow  maltad  preparation,  and  I  bava  navat 
aeen  aa  Infant  inoieaae  In  weight  ao  rapidly  aa  he  haa  dona, 

H.  B.  TRSBTRAIL,  F.B.aS.,  MJLCLF* 
JWti^  teeCiBMiHr  oiMl  Alt  <UrieMaM  w<U  eaak  Tfa. 
TINS,  6d.,  Is.,  2s^  6s.,  and  10s.,  Bstail  STsrywhsra 


■  ICF  THE  ORIGINAL 
Udt    &  ONLY  GENUINE 


Af*  ELECANT 
TD>LET 
SOAP 


WRIGHTS 

COAL  TAR  I 
%  SOAR 


roHTMtCUHt  Of  SKUI  DISEASES. 
^noTfCTS        MEASLES,  SMftti  POXA^CAflLH  f EV^ R 
,      V.  WRIGHT  &Cf  SOUTHWARK.L0KD0H 
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A  GAME  OP  CHANCE. 

BT  HORACE  VICKARS  REES, 
Author  of  *•  At  tto  Sign  of  the  Silver  BcITb,"  Ac 


cnAFrBB  I. 

Tn3t  OLD  LOYB  AJUijaiM  NIEV. 

**  |V  T  Y  dear  doctor,  you  are  positively  refresh- 
iVl    ing!    (juite  original,  1  declare ! " 
Hardly,  Eva.    I  am  only  a  little  tired — tired 
of  this  atrocious  world,  like  many  another  jaded 
creataire." 

The  first  speaker  laughed,  and  a  very  finisbed 
piece  of  art  the  laugh  was,  low,  musical,  and  sug- 
gestive, and  affording  her  companion  an  advan- 
tageous view  of  her  faultless  teeth.  It  was  just 
possible,  the  way,  that  these  latter  were  also  a 
linished  piece  of  art,  to  judge  by  their  intense 
perfection,  but  this  was  a  small  matter,  for  Eva 
Prothingley  was  snll  a  very  handsome  woman, 
even  leaving  the  suspicious  teeth  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  shade  passe,  perhaps,  to  some  hypercritics 
of  feminine  beauty,  but  her  experience  gave  her 
knowledge,  the  which  ahe  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. She  knew  perfectly  the  art  of  pleasing,  that 
most  difficult  of  worldly  accomplishments  :  it  had 
been  her  life-long  study,  and  she  had  mastered 
it. 

A  dangerous  woman,  though,  you  might  sur- 
mise, as  you  marked  the  treacherous  flashing  of 
the  sea-green  eyes  beneath  the  curling  mass  of 
golden  hiiir  and  the  quick  gleams  that  now  and 
again  shot  out  from  beneath  the  busy  eyelids. 

•*  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  "  asked  her  companion. 

"  Why,  Harvey,  to  hear  from  your  lips,  the  lips 
of  the  gayest  of  viveurs,  the  freshest  of  men  of  the 
town,  that  you  are  actually  a  little  tired  of  your 
existence."  And  Mrs.  Prothingley  laughed  again. 
''And  of  meP"  she  added,  with  an  inimitable 


glance  of  mingled  raillery  and  appeal.  And  she 
laid  a  beautiful,  bejewelled  hand  on  the  doctor's 
big  brown  palm  wmle  she  looked  into  his  face. 

**0f  counre,"  said  her  companion,  with  calm 
amusement  "  Didn't  we  tire  each  other  to  death 
long  since?" 

A  light  shade  of  vexation  passed  over  the  hand- 
some face  of  the  woman  at  his  side,  but  it  passed 
unnoticed,  for  the  doctor  was  gazing  with  careless 
nonchalance  into  the  blue  smoke  rising  from  his 
cigar. 

"  You  were  always  vexatious  and  original, 
Harvey,"  said  Eva  Prothingley.  gazing  at  him, 
but  withdrawing  her  hand  swiftly,  as  if  it  had 
been  struck.  "  1  suppose  it  was  because  yon  were 
so  different  to  the  hera  that  I  took  any  pains  about 
you.    You  were  always  magnificently  rude.'* 

*•  I*m  a  great  brute,  Eva,"  he  said  half  apolo- 
getically; "but  you  take  evjry thing  I  say  too 
seriously.  Of  course  I  i  m  your  faithful  and 
devoted  servant,  &c.,  for  ever.  But  you  remember 
when  we  met  at  Nice— let  me  see,  how  many 
seasons  ago?" — he  asked  this  with  a  little 
malicious  amusement — **we  did  positively  agree 
that  we  had  known  each  other  long  enough." 
-  "  Yes,  after  you  had  lost  your  last  napoleon  to 
the  croujner  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  were  rude  to  me 
because  1  wished' to  pay  your  hotel  bill  and  lend 
you  some  money." 

**  No  wonder,"  replied  Harvey  Carroll  curtly.  "  I 
don't  borrow  money — from  women.  It  is  the  one 
modern  accomplishment  that  I  have  not  yet 
mastered,"  he  added,  with  a  curl  of  his  lip. 

**  Tut,  tut,"  renlied  Mrs.  Prothingley.  "  You 
are  very  old-world  in  some  of  your  notions.  The 
modern  young  gentleman  would  label  you  *Possil 
of  an  Ancient  Pattern  of  RespcctabiUty,  in  a 
decayed  state  of  preservation.*  *' 

The  doctor  laughed  slightly  and  answered, 
"  Not  so.  I  have  been  anything  but  a  pattern  of 
respectability.  Indeed  I  was  serious  just  now 
when  I  said  that  I  was  a  little  tired  of  my  life,  li 
has  been  such  a  purposeless,  aimless  life.  So 
barren  and  bare  of  all  good  things.   And  the  cup 
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of  the  world's  pleaaare  is  soon  drained,  and  a 
second  quaffing  nanseates.  Yes,  I  am  tired  of 
pleasure.  Pleasure !  Faugh ! "  And  with  a  gesture 
of  ineffable  disgust  he  roused  himself  and  drank 
off  the  coffee  that  stood  at  his  side. 

"You  are  in  one  of  your  melancholy  moods 
this  evening,  Harvey,"  said  Mrs.  Frothingley,  after 
regarding  mm  for  a  moment  in  silence.  "  Have 
you  been  losing  at  that  horrid  club  lately  P  " 

"  I  always  lose,"  he  said  good  humouredly. 

"  It's  a  pity  you  play  so  much,"  she  said. 

"  If  s  a  pity  I  do  anythinfi^  that  I  shouldn't,"  he 
replied  carelessly.  "  Ugh  I "  he  went  on,  "  I'm 
done  for — past  redeeming.  Gkimbling  has  been 
the  curse  ot  my  race.  It  killed  my  grandfather, 
it  nearly  ruined  my  father^he  lost  three  parts  of 
a  great  fortune  at  the  card  table,  and  by  a 
superhuman  effort  of  will  he  stopped  at  that,  and 
will  never  again  touch  a  card—but  as  for  me," 
he  paused  abruptly  and  shook  his  head,  "I'm 
only  anxious  about  the  boy  keening  straight  for 
the  sake  of  the  old  man.  Frank  is  his  favourite, 
and  it  would  break  his  heart  if  the  youngster 
turned  out  badly — like — like  me,  you  know,"  he 
said  with  a  frank  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  Not  that  the  dad  and  I  are  anything  but  the 
best  of  friends,"  he  went  on.  "  He  shakes  his  head 
when  we  go  down  at  Christmas  and  says,  '  Har- 
vey, my  boy,  you're  on  the  old  road,  the  road  that 
your  father  and  your  father's  father  went.  Pull 
up  in  time,  mv  boy ;  dash  it,  I  knowyou'U  pull 
up  in  time,  x  on  are  a  gentleman,  H^arvey,  and 
will  never  disgrace  me  by  some  dirty  act  that  I 
should  tremble  to  hear.  JBut  look  after  the  boy ; 
don't  let  him  touch  a  card,  or  never  come  into  my 
presence  again.'  And  the  old  man  trembles  all 
over,  and  gives  me  a  cheque  for  a  couple  of 
hundred,  and  I  come  back  to  town  and — throw  it 
away.  Great  heavens,  though,"  said  the  doctor 
with  some  emotion,  "  I  have  kept  my  word  about 
the  boy.   He  has  never  touched  a  card.  Never !  " 

He  had  spoken  with  some  passion,  this  reckless 
man  of  the  world,  as  the  thought  of  his  fine  old 
father  away  alone  in  the  curtailed  remnants  of  the 
old  Devonshire  home  sped  across  his  mind,  and 
of  the  trust  which  the  old  man,  with  a  superb 
discrimination  anentthe  weaknesses  of  his  recKless 
first-bom,  had  placed  in  his  hands.  He  might  not 
save  himself,  but  he  could  save  his  brother.  His 
handsome  bearded  face  had  sunk  upon  his  open 
hands  and  his  sight  was  hidden,  or  he  might  have 
seen  the  dangerous  gleam  that  flaah^  for  an 
instant  from  the  lurid  eyes  of  the  woman  at  his 
side,  and  marvelled  much  upon  it. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up.  "Eva,"  he  said, 
swiftly,  almost  pleadingly,  "you  have  some  in- 
fluence with  Frank.  He  listens  to  what  you  say. 
You  must  help  me  with  him,  Eva.  I  am  afraid  at 
times  that  he  will  not  listen  to  me.  It  is  in  the 
blood  and — ^he  has  my  life  before  him." 

How  terribly  anxious  you  are  about  this  poor 
innocent,"  she  said  at  length,  with  a  satirical 
smile. 

The  doctor  sprang  up  from  his  easy  chair  to 
the  full  height  of  his  taJl  form.  "  I  am,  in  truth/' 
he  said  earnestly,  and  then  he  leaned  upon  the 
table  and  looked  through  and  through  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Will  you  help  me,  Eva,"  he  said,  "  or  are  you 
grown  so  full  of  the  world's  hardness  that  you 
think  an  old  man's  peace  of  mind  and  a  boy's  in- 


nocence two  idle  things  to  be  sneered  at  and 
destroyed?" 

"Bless  me  I  no,  Harvey,"  replied  Mrs.  Frothingley 
composedly.  "  Innocence  and  peace  of  mind  !  No 
more  charming  things  in  the  world.  Quite  idyllic, 
I'm  sure.  But  I'm  afraid  you  overrate  my  in- 
fluence with  Frank.  I  never  succeeded  in  in- 
fluencing  any  one.  I  could  never  influence  you." 
.  "  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  can  keep  him  out  of  the 
clutches  of  some  of  your  intimates,"  said  the 
doctor  moodily. 

"  Don't  be  so  ill-bred,  Harvey,"  returned  Mrs. 
Frothingley  with  serene  grace,  "  One  would  think 
I  harboured  a  den  of  thieves,  instead  of  knowing 
only  people  of  the  most  immaculate  description." 

Harvey  Carroll  laughed  grimly,  "You  were 
always  charmingly  careful,"  he  said  ironically.  *'  I 
suppose  you  reckon  Count  Villeneuve,  the  Hon. 
Jack  Juggleby,  and  Mrs.  Montressor  amongst  the 
immaculates  P  " 

"  I  shall  be  angry  soon,  mon  docUur^*  said  the 
hitherto  unrufflea  Eva.  "  Nobody  will  be  safe  in 
my  poor  house  soon  with  your  dreadful  insinua- 
tions falling^  about.  Are  you  so  blameless  that 
you  can  sit  in  judgment  on  your  neighbours  ?  " 

"  I  don't  cheat  at  cards,  and  I  don't  run  away 
with  other  men's  wives,  at  any  rate,"  he  replied 
savagely. 

"  No,  you  were  always  so  charmingly  careful," 
she  said,  returning  him  his  irony  with  interest. 
"  You  are  getting  quite  dull,  Harvey,  not  original. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  you  don't  do,  that  I 
am  growing  quite  afraid  of  you.*  You  will  be 
taking  me  to  task  next  I " 

She  gave  him  a  little  tap  with  her  fan  and  an 
arch  look  which  her  long  experience  succeeded  in 
rendering  tolerably  effective,  but  the  doctor  was 
immovable  to-night. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  rejoin  these — ^these  dis- 
reputable peoDle,"8aid  Mrs.  Frothingley  cheerfully, 
"  or  they  wul  be  saying  that  you  have  been 
making  love  to  me,  or  some  other  ill-natured 
remark  1 " 

"  Love ! "  laughed  the  doctor.  "  I  should  think 
we  had  forgotten  how  to  make  love  1 " 

"  A  woman  never  forgets,"  replied  Eva  in  a  low 
tone,  rendered  suddenly  serious.  She  looked  at 
her  companion,  but  there  was  no  answering  senti- 
ment on  his  face,  only  a  faint  tired  smile.  They 
were  sitting  in  a  large  alcove  cut  off  from  the 
drawing-room  by  heavy  curtains,  the  single 
window  in  which  looked  out  upon  the  verdant 
lawn  of  Mrs,  Frothingley's  picturesque  villa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  ana  there  at  the  end  of 
the  lawn  flowed  the  silent  river,  calm  and  graceful 
enough  here,  but  soon  to  be  mingled  with  the 
oozing  mud  beyond,  and  the  savage  restlessness  of 
its  step-parent  the  ocean.  It  was  a  favourite  nook 
with  Mrs.  Frothingley  and  her  favoured  guest, 
and  they  had  lingered  here  since  dinner,  for  the 
purposes  of  digestion  possibly,  or  mayhap  to 
dream  a  little,  so  far  as  such  worldlings  might 
dream  without  exhaustion,  of  bygone  times,  when 
their  hearts  had  been  younger  and  more  sus- 
ceptible. But  the  only  result  of  their  dreaming 
was  the  conversation  we  have  just  recorded,  unless 
we  count  those  occasional  flashes  of  Eva  Fro- 
thingley's dangerous  eyes,  which  seemed  to  follow 
any  fresh  evidence  of  her  companion's  real  or 
assumed  indifference,  and  to  display  some  traces 
of  the  working  of  her  passionate  nund.  Evidently 
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a  woman  not  to  be  despised  or  lightly  tnmed 
aside  from  a  fixed  purpose. 

They  had  been  passionate  lovers  once»  these 
matured  beings,  in  the  old  boy-and-girl  days.  The 
man  had  neany  broken  his  heart  (if  indeed  one's 
heart  can  break)  when  worldliness  triumphed,  and 
the  girl  was  married  to  a  grizzly  stockbroker 
named  Frothingley,  a  man  who  had  contrived  to 
acquire  a  considerable  quantity  of  other  people's 
money  in  a  masterly  immoral  manner,  and  was 
looking  about  for  some  means  of  spending  it. 

So  he  bought  Eva  Frothingley  with  it,  and 
seemed  tolerably  well  content  with  his  bargain, 
although  Society  said  what  a  truly  unscrupulous 
woman  she  was ;  but  when  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  die,  some  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  and 
his  wife  buried  him  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
Society  said  what  a  truly  estimable  woman  she 
was  wheu  it  had  discovered  that  the  dear  Eva  was 
the  dead  stockbroker's  sole  legatee,  and  only  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age. 

And  Harvey  Carroll,  to  soften  the  wound  in  his 
heart,  applied,  himself  to  physic  and  gambling 
with  tolerable  impartiality.  He  earned  his  money 
with  his  physic  and  spent  it  with  his  gambling, 
and  some  sharper  or  another  benefited  by  the 
transaction. 

They  had  met  again  at  Nice,  the  tired  man  of 
the  world,  with  all  the  boy  crushed  out  of  him, 
and  the  handsome  widow,  free,  unfettered,  and 
rich.  They  had  resumed  intimacy,  but  to  the  dis- 
illnsionizeii  man  it  was  no  more.  He  could  laugh 
now  at  the  old  hurt,  but  he  could  not  re-open  it. 
But  the  woman — well  life  was  stilly oung  to  her,  and 
a  woman  never  forgets  the  first  man  she  lovus. 

At  length  Eva  BVothingley  rose  with  a  half  sigh, 
and  passed  with  her  companion  into  a  brilliantly 
lighted  and  tastefully  furnished  drawing-room, 
where  were  assembled  the  guests  of  the  evening, 
some  eight  or  nine  intimates,  who  were  amusing 
themselves  sufiiciently  to  overlook  their  hostess's 
absence. 

Mrs.  Frothingley's  guests  were  hardly  of  the  first 
order;  a  rubber  of  whist  with  heavy  betting  on 
the  points  was  going  on  in  one  comer,  and  one 
Captain  Caverton,  a  hook-nosed  man  with  hawk 
eyes  and  too  much  jewellery,  who  called  himself  a 
promoter,  was  concocting  with  Count  Villenenve, 
a  gentleman  who  might  have  been  justifiably  mis- 
taKen  for  a  brigand  in  his  native  country,  the 
outlines  of  a  promising  swindle  that  had  just 
occurred  to  his  fertile  brain,  and  which  he  felt 
called  upon  to  assert  would  be  a  "  big  go." 

A  litUe  distance  from  this  excellent  pair,  and 
seated  in  solitary  state  on  an  ottoman,  was  a  lady 
of  ample  dimensions  and  considerable  fortune, 
who  wrote  gorgeous  romances  for  the  kitchen 
joamals,  and  thought  herself  immortal.  She  was 
engaged  in  a  deep  reverie,  which  possibly  involved 
the  contemplation  of  her  own  cleverness,  and  was 
paying  no  heed  to  those  around,  although  in  the 
privacy  of  her  boudoir  she  was  wont  to  confide  to 
her  bosom  friends  that  she  only  attended  Mrs. 
Frothingle/s  receptions  in  search  of  "  subjects." 
The  poor  lady  called  it  "  seeing  life  I " 

There  was  a  bright  young  genius  of  a  painter 
in  another  comer,  talking  art  nonsense,  and 
believing  all  that  he  said,  too,  at  the  time,  to  a 
gprave  dark-eyed  girl,  who  was  listening  demurely 
to  his  chatter. 

Mrs.  Frothingley  patronized  arty  if  it  happened 


to  be  cheap,  so  she  bestowed  aii  Occasional  invita- 
tion upon  the  young  artist.  The  poor  lad,  for  lack 
of  something  better  to  do,  had  painted  her  an 
excellent  portrait  for  the  wages  of  a  bricklayer's 
labourer,  and  he  was  wise  enough,  or  hungry 
enough,  to  take  out  the  balance  in  dinners  when 
the  opportunity  offered. 

The  doctor  crossed  over  to  the  artist  and  his 
companion  as  they  entered  the  room,  and  Mrs. 
Frothingley  joined  the  Immortal,  and  was  speedily 
immersed  in  the  discussion  of  a  new  costume,  the 
only  subject  besides  the  Beautiful  in  which  feminine 
immortality  could  condescend  to  be  interested. 
The  painter  presently  wandered  to  the  card  table, 
and  the  doctor  took  a  chair  beside  the  young  girl. 

**  You  look  tired,  Grrace.  Has  Hatherleign  been 
boring  you  to  death  with  art  ?  "  he  asked  with  a 
smile. 

"Oh  no.  He  is  very  enthusiastic,"  replied 
Grace,  lifting  her  grave  eyes  to  her  companion. 
"  I  have  a  headache.  Mrs.  Frothingley  was  angry 
with  me  this  afternoon." 

Grace  Cunningham  was  Eva  Frothingley's  com* 
panion  and  friend,  and  was  alternately  petted  and 
bullied  by  that  excellent  lady  as  her  caprice  dic- 
tated. Grace  was  eighteen,  an  orphan  without 
kith  or  kin,  very  beautiful  in  a  dark  Italian  fashion, 
very  amiable,  and  an  ardent  worshipper  of  Mrs. 
Frothingley. 

Harvey  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  with  sufficient 
gravity,  and  then  added,  "  Eva  is  very  tiresome  at 
times,  I  suppose.'^ 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Grace,  kindling.  "  I  am  the 
tiresome  person.    She  is  too  good?" 

•*  Is  she  indeed  ?  "  said  Harvey  in  a  dry  tone. 

"  You  don't  visit  us  much  now.  Doctor  CarroU," 
said  Grace  suddenly.  "Have  we  become  very 
tiresome  ?  " 

"  I — I  have  been  busy,"  he  said  absently. 

"We  have  quite  missed  you,"  she  went  on 
frankly.  *•  You  know.  Doctor  Carroll,  I  don't  like 
any  of  these  people  much,  and—  and  " 

"  You  are  good  enough  t6  think  I  am  a  shade 
preferable  ?  "  he  said  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  No,  no.  You  are  quite  different.  That  is  why 
we  miss  you  so  much." 

*•  Have  you  then  missed  me  P  " 

"  Yes."  She  looked  up  shyly,  and  found  that  his 
gaze  was  bent  npon  her.  Moreover,  she  saw  some- 
thing in  the  grave  brown  eyes  of  her  companion 
that  caused  her  to  avert  her  gaze,  while  she  felt  a 
deep  carnation  swelling  up  and  glowing  through 
her  dark  face. 

"I'm  not  worth  remembering,  child,"  he  said 
sadly.  "  Perhaps — who  knows— i  might  have  been 
— but  it's  too  late  now.   My  sun  has  set." 

In  a  younger  man  this  self-condemnation  might 
have  been  affectation,  but  with  Harvey  Caroll  it 
was  so  woefully  sincere  that  his  companion 
shivered  as  if  a  cold  wind  had  passed  over  her. 

"  Some  day  some  good  man  will  enter  into  your 
life,  my  child,  and  make  it  worth  living.  You  are 
too  good  for  this.  It  is  well  enough  for  us,  but 
you  are  different.  Do  not  lec  these  people  or  Eva 
spoil  your  nature.   Be  steadfast  and  wait." 

He  said  this  in  a  low  tone,  his  eyes  bent  npon 
the  ground,  while  the  beautiful  girl  looked  straight 
before  her,  a  faint  quivering  of  the  lips  being  the 
only  indication  that  she  heard  and  felt  what  he  was 
saying. 

**  Won't  you  sing  something,  dear  P  "  interposed 
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Eva  Frotbineley^  at  ibis  tnoment  in  the  sweetest 
of  tones.  The  invitation  followed  swiftly  npon 
two  or  three  ominous  flashes  of  the  dangeroas  eyes 
which  Eva  had  fonnd  time  to  cast  in  the  direction 
of  the  doctor  and  his  companion. 

The  girl  rose  obediently  and  walked  to  the 
ijiano,  and  Mrs.  Frothingley  beckoned  Harvev  to 
iier  side.  The  romancist  and  the  artist  were  deep 
in  the  discussion  of  the  infinite  in  its  relation  to 
the  practical  possibilities  of  old  china,  and  were 

Setting  delightfully  mixed  in  their  hypotheses,  and 
[rs.  Frothingley  found  an  opportunity  ot  saying 
to  Harvey  with  some  acerbity  : 

"  You  appeared  to  be  deep  in  a  very  interesting 
conversation  with  Grace  ?  " 

"  Yes.   What  a  pity  you  interrupted  it,"  he 
answered  with  delightful  urbanity. 
"  What  was  the  point  in  discussion  P  ** 
"  I  really  forg:et,  Eva.   I  say  so  little  that  is 

worth  remembering  that  " 

"  Don't  tnfle  with  me,  Harvejr,  I  detest  banter," 
interposed  Eva,  somewhat  irritated.  •*!  won't 
have  you  talking  nonsense  to  Grace ;  you'll  be 
turning  the  silly  child's  head.  You  may  be  very 
tired  of  your  existence,  but  she  is  not  to  constitute 
a  new  excitement  for  you." 

There  was  so  much  of  the  demon  jealousy  in 
Eva  Frothin^ley's  tone,  the  which  she  could  not 
effectually  hide,  that  Harvey  only  smiled  and 
studied  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  while  Eva  rattled 
on  in  the  same  strain.  At  lentil  he  managed  to 
interpose  with — 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  may  le  permitted  to  hear 
the  child  sing.  I  8upi)08e?  That  won't  destroy 
her  peace  of  mind." 

The  girl  was  singing  the  great  Frenchman's 
"  Quando  a  te  lieta"  with  great  pathos.  Even  the 
whist  players  stopped  their  hands  and  listened, 
while  theur  thoughts  wandered  for  a  few  brief 
moments  from  the  absorbing  question  of  an  odd 
trick  to  the  trembling  agony  of  the  song  and  the 
passion  of  the  singer. 

A  little  while  and  it  was  finished,  and  they 
breathed  anew,  but  a  small  atom  of  something 
diviner  than  erstwhile  dwelt  therein  had  found  its 
way  to  the  hearts  of  the  worldlings  who  had  heard 
the  master's  song.  So  great  is  music,  the  divine. 
•         *         •         •  • 

"  How  grandly  Grace  looked  and  sans  I "  mused 
Harvey  an  hour  later,  as  his  cab  bore  nim  along 
the  Fnlham  Boad  to  his  rooms.  "  I  might  have 
been  worth  something  to  this  world  if" — and  his 
mind  wandered  off  to  the  illimitable,  hopeless 
region  of  the  what  might  have  been,"  that  dread- 
ful bourne  of  erring  humanity. 

"  I  must  keep  away  from  the  house,"  he  said  at 
length  as  he  lit  a  cigar.  **  My  peace  of  mind  ia 
not  much,  but  hers  is  priceless  to  me.  How  strange 
it  is !  It  would  seem  that  one  can  never  grow  too 
old  in  heart  to  love.  For  I  do  love  her.  I  dare 
not  see  her  often,  or  I  might  forget  what  I  am." 
'*  Poor  Eva,  too ! "  he  went  on  in  a  lighter  tone, 
"  she  played  the  jealous  lover  very  excellently.  I 
suppose  it  pleases  her,  makes  her  feel  young 
again.  Poor,  dear  Eva  I  I  do  believe  we  were  fond 
of  each  other  once.  I  do  indeed.  What  a  long 
time  ago  it  was,  though!  What  a  dreadfully 
long  time  ago  I " 


CHIMES. 

ClIAPTEtt  II. 
THE  jrXIOB  PLrXGESS. 

•'What  horrid  luck!" 

But  the  banker  at  the  head  of  the  long  table 
did  not  seem  to  think  so.  for  he  swept  in  the 
stakes  to  a  rapidly  increasing  pile  at  his  right 
hand  with  an  intense  smile  of  sutisfaction. 

My  turn  to-night,  Vivian,"  he  eaid  with  a 
laugh  to  the  first  speaker,  a  **  punter "  of  the 
most  reckless  order. 

They  were  playing  baccarat  this  particular 
evening  in  the  card-room  at  the  Junior.  Plungers, 
a  clnb  of  pronounced  notoriety  in  the  matter  of 
its  high  play  and  shady  reputation,  which  never- 
theless, by  judicious  management,  had  succeeded 
hitherto  m  its  praiseworthy  efforts  to  keep  its 
head  above  water,  and  to  avoid  unpleasant,  pal- 
pable scandals.  In  this  manner  the  Junior  Plan- 
gers  had  contrived  to  keep  outside  of  tiie  en- 
larging purview  of  an  intelligent  police,  which 
had  at  length  given  serious  indications  of 
sight  of  its  hitherto  fine-drawn  distinction  between 
chuck  ha'penny  on  the  pavement  and  chuck 
sovereign  m  the  olub-room,  and  of  assimilating 
both  amusements  as  vehicles  for  obtaining  con- 
victions in  a  surprisingly  impartial  manner. 

A  very  comfortable,  though  somewhat  garish 
apartment,  this  card-room  at  the  Junior  Plan- 
gers,  heavily  carpeted  and  furnished  with  massive 
fanteuils  ranged  around  for  the  idlers,  and  elegant 
card-tables  seattered  here  and  there  for  the  more 
business-like  portion  of  the  assembly.  The  long 
baccarat  table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  altogether  this  brilliant  card-room 
possessed  the  air  of  being  a  very  convenient  pbee 
wherein  to  be  rid  of  a  cumbersome  fortune  (if 
you  happened  to  be  burdened  with  one)  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time  imaginable.  You  coold 
back  a  horse,  a  card,  a  dog,  or  a  man  here  with 
the  utmost  ease,  the  Plungers  being  perfectly  im- 
partial and  indifferent  iu  the  mattor  of  their 
speculations;  you  could  even  win  or  lose  a  thousand 
or  more  on  the  contingency  of  a  fly  alighting  oa 
the  nose  of  the  man  sitting  next  to  you  within  a 
^iven  space  of  time,  and  it  would  be  difficalt  to 
imagine  what  more  the  most  ardent  speculator  in 
chance  could  desire. 

There  was  a  very  inviting  staircase  just  outside 
the  card-room  door  too,  where,  after  you  had 
accomplished  the  feat  of  getting  rid  of  your 
troublesome  money  to  the  extreme  satisfaction  of 
everyone  but  its  lato  owner,  you  could  conveniently 
pitoh  yourself  over  the  balustrade  and  break  yonr 
neck  with  perfect  ease  and  certainty  if  you  felt  so 
disposed. 

Some  poor  unfortunate  boy  actually  attempted 
this  tragic  tormination  to  his  luckless  career  one 
eventfnl  night  at  the  Plungers,  but  John,  the 
card- room  waiter,  was  too  sharp  for  him,  caught 
him  round  the  waist^  lent  him  a  sovereign,  and 
sent  him  home  in  a  cab.  He  might  terminate  his 
existence  there  if  he  liked,  but  really  they  coaldn't* 
have  a  man  committing  suicide  on  the  premines, 
you  see ;  it  was  such  atrociously  bad  form,  and 
stupid  outsiders  might  have  said  something  tin* 
pleasant 

The  card*room  was  tolerably  fall  this  evening, 
there  were  numerous  idlers  lounging  about  on  the 
fauteuils  discounting  the  chances  of  the  approach- 
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Sng  Cesarewitch  and  othet  *^big  events."  That 
pmoandly  intelligent  work  of  science,  "Faro," 
was  progressing  in  one  comer,  but  the  majority 
were  assembled  in  two  long  rows  at  the  middle 
table  assisting  at  the  equally  enlightened  amuse- 
ment of  baccarat.  The  Junior  Plungers  were  a 
tolerably  mixed  assemblage ;  as  you  glanced  around 
the  room  your  eve  would  alight  upon  various  well 
known  bookmakers,  diamond  dealers,  lawyers, 
speculators,  fur  merchants,  and  other  samples  of 
respectability,  with  a  leaven  of  rascality  abound- 
ing,  which  latter,  as  some  excellent  connoisseurs 
will  tell  you,  is  only  respectability  unmasked. 

The  Hebrew  element  was  powerful,  for  the  pro- 
prietor, with  that  broad  ana  liberal  spirit  which 
distinguished  his  treatment  of  his  own  interests, 
welcomed  the  Jews  with  effusion.  They  were  rich 
and  powerful ;  th^  spent  their  money  fiberallv  on 
themselves,  and  they  were  the  greatest  gamblers 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  So,  at  least,  said  the 
astute  proprietor  of  the  Plung*»r8,  and  being  un- 
blest  with  that  keen  doctrinal  discrimination  that 
can  distinguish  between  the  Jewish  half-crown 
and  the  Onristian  half-crown,  he  pocketed  both 
with  impartial  generosity. 

Singularly  enough,  despite  its  evil  reputation 
and  its  high  play,  the  Plungers  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly fashionable  resort.  Now  and  again  in 
this  collection  you  might  chance  upon  the  face  of 
a  gentleman,  but  the  gentlemanly  element  at  the 
Plunders  was  for  the  most  nart  of  an  abstract 
descnption,  and  consisted  cniefly  of  unfledged 
youngsters  in  the  first  throes  of  budding  manhood 
and  ignoi-ance,  and  broken  down  old  aristocrats, 
who  devoted  their  wasted  energies  to  the  arduous 
task  of  borrowing  half-sovereigns  and  cultivating 
the  art  of  forgetmlneis. 

Looking  round  the  room,  you  catch  sight  of 
Steenie  Benton,  the  great  stockbroker;  he  is 
staking  a  level  hundred  about  the  Cesarewitch 
with  that  portly  fellow  on  the  left;  that  is  Moss 
Levy,  the  diamond  merchant,  and  the  brilliant 
that  you  see  flashing  on  his  dirty  little  flnger  is  a 
trifle  in  the  shape  of  a  seven  carat  stone  that  six 
hundred  guineas  would  not  purchase.  The  little 
man  next  to  him,  with  the  small  twinkling  eyes 
and  the  long  nose,  is  Sol  Moses,  the  money-lender, 
an  imp  of  darkness  who  could  put  his  hand  on  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money  before  twelve  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  and  lend  it  to  you  at  cent,  per 
cent,  with  that  irresistible  cheerfulness  of  his; 
and  that  worn-out  shadow  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table  is  Wriggle,  the  lawyer,  an  individual  who 
made  his  way  by  squeezing  himself  into  actions- 
at-laW  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  sharp  angular 
corkscrew  introduces  itself  into  a  pliant  cork. 

Then  there  is  Sir  Justin  Max,  Bart,,  that  repro- 
bate with  the  light  hair  and  engaging  smile,  who 
hasn't  an  honest  pound  or  a  principle  in  the  world, 
but  who  is  at  all  times  ready  to  hire  himaelf 
and  his  honoured  old  name  out  to  promoters  of 
youthful  companies  at  an  extremely  reasonable 
rate ;  but  Sir  Justin's  name  has  been  falling  into 
bad  odour  of  late  as  that  of  a  director  of  two 
or  three  unpropitious  pit-falls,  so  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  his  reputation  having  thereby 
suffered  in  the  floating  market,  that  the  charming 
young  baronet  wiU  have  to  reduce  his  terms  still 
further  before  he  obtains  another  engagement. 
That  equally  charming  friend  of  his  is  the  ^reat 
Captain  McStrider,   What  particular  qualifica- 


tion secured  for  the  gallant  daptaln  his  heroic 
adjective  I  am  at  a  loss  to  inform  the  reader. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  improved  system  for  obtain- 
ing credit  which  he  invented,  and  upon  which  he 
lives  in  tolerable  comfort  in  a  lofty  but  modest 
Pimlico  apartment. 

The  baccarat  players  are  standing  on  either 
side  of  the  long  table  in  two  fierce,  gesticulating 
noisy  rows ;  behind  them  or  lounging  on  the  fau- 
teuiis  are  the  spectators  and  idlers  who  now  and 
again  throw  down  a  chance  stake  as  their  fancy  or 
their  belief  in  luck  bids  them.  Great  Heavens ! 
what  a  noise !  What  a  blaze  of  burning,  gloating 
eyes!  what  a  hellful  of  greedy  fiends!  what  a 
glitter  of  gold  and  a  rustle  of  crisp  bank  notes, 
staking  their  ownership  on  the  turning  of  a  card. 
Le  Grand,  le  Petit,  the  twin-Gods ! ,  Oh,  this  is  a 
brave  game,  this  baccarat,  _  quite  pagan  in  itM 
simplicity.  For  the  Demon  of  Play  ran  fast  and 
loose  in  those  woful  nights  at  the  Plungers,  and 
thousands  were  won  and  thousands  wete  lost,  and 
hearts  were  broken  and  lives  were  ruined  in  the 
space  of  a  single  round  of  the  clock,  while  the  wine 
ran  like  water  and  the  blood  ran  like  fire,  in  that 
fateful  room. 

•*  You  are  not  playing  this  evening,  doctor," 
said  Fred  Flitter,  a  horsey-looking  young  gentle- 
man— whose  six  months'  experience  of  the  turf  had 
revealed  to  him  an  infalliole  system  of  backing 
horses  which  presented  the  certain  acquisition  of 
a  stupendous  fortune — "how's  that?  " 

"  More  sense  than  money  this  evening,  I  sup- 
X>ose,  Fred,'*  replied  Harvey  Carroll,  who  was  the 
person  addressed. 

"  Lend  you  some  if  you  like,  you  know,  old  man ; 
what  is  it  P  a  pony,  fifty,  or  what  P "  said  Mr. 
Flitter,  with  the  easy  generositv  of  a  youth  having 
a  gigantic  fortune  looming  in  tne  distance. 

"iTo,  thanks,  Fred,  f  dont  want  to  play  to- 
night," said  Harvev,  returning  the  proferred  notes. 
"  And  perhaps  you  11  want  them  next  Monday  at 
settling,"  he  said  with  a  gay  laugh. 

"  Not  likely,"  replied  Mr.  Flitter  with  easy  con- 
fidence. "  I  ve  got  a  dead  cert,  for  the  Cesare- 
witch. I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  doctor,"  added  Mr. 
Flitter,  dropping  his  voice tq  a  mysterious  whisper, 
"I'm  in  *the  know,'  and  when  you're. in  Hhe 
know,*  you  know,  why — well — there  you  are,  you 
know!**^ 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  Harvey,  not  feeling 
particularly  enlightened  by  Mr.  Flitter's  intelli- 
gent explanation  of  being  in  '  the  know.' 

"  That's  so,"  continued  Mr.  Flitter  in  the  same 
mysterious  whisper  that  appeared  to  involve  the 
fate  of  millions.  "  Now  I'll  give  you  the  straight 
tip.  I  had  it  from  head-quarters,  di-rect.  Here's 
the  telegram.  Put  yowr  shirt  on  Flying  Dove  for 
the  Ceaarewiich,  Its  a  pubiio  house  to  a  pint  pot 
or*  the  Dove" 

**  And  I've  piled  it  on,"  continued  Mr.  Flitter. 
"  I  took  twenties  and  fives." 

*'  In  what  ?  "  inquired  Harvey  with  happily 
assumed  ignorance,  *'  public-houses  or  shirts  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  don't  chaff,"  said  Mr.  Flitter.  "  That's 
only  race  slang.  I  took  it  in  centuries.  Shall  I 
put  a  hit  on  for  you,  doctor  P  A  fiver  P  They  tell 
me  it's  a  real  cop — sure  to  win." 

'*  No  thanks,  Fred,"  said  his  companion,  a  slight 
shade  passing  over  his  handsome  tired  face.  **  I 
don't  bet,  I  gamble.  The  one  vice  is  enough. 
Heaven  knows." 
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Well,  you  ought  to  have  a  bit  on  for  once.  I've 
taken  it  in  hnndreds,  and  I  don't  waste  my 
money,"  said  good-natnred  Fred,  with  that  tone 
snggestiye  of  a  lifetime  of  unintermpted  succesBes 
which  is  80  popular  amongst  turf  fledglings. 
•*  Taken  it  in  hundreds,  doctor,'*  he  repeated,  as  ne 
moved  away  to  communicate  his  confidential 
"tip"  in  the  mysterious  whisper  it  demanded  to 
every  man  who  cared  to  listen  to  it. 

"  Poor  Flitter ! "  mused  Harvey.  "  He  is  not  a 
bad  lad.  Taking  it  in  hundreds,  ehP  He'll  be 
taking  it  in  sixpences  soon,  or  I'm  vastly  mistaken. 
Well !  well !  Is  it  for  me  to  blame  him  P  Hardly. 
He  is  a  boy,  1  am — a  fooL" 

Then  he  called  for  some  brandy  and  drank  it  oS. 
at  a  draught. 

His  eyes  wandered  continually  to  the  punters 
and  the  baccarat  table ;  with  the  instinct  of  the 
gambler  full  upon  him  his  eyes  glistened,  and 
there  was  now  and  again  a  nervous  passing  of  his 
hand  to  his  pocket  as  if  he  longed  to  throw  down 
a  stake  and  feel  the  brief  glow  of  curiosity  which 
the  world  calls  excitement.  It  was^  a  terrible 
passion,  this  gambling  passion  of  his,  it  seemed  at 
times  to  gainl)rief  mastery  over  his  whole  being. 
Most  men  gamble  for  the  vulgar  purpose  of 
making  monev,  but  there  are  a  few  who  play 
because  it  yields  to  them  the  intensest  form  of  ex- 
citement that  can  be  produced ;  the  result  of  gain 
or  loss  is  a  small  matter  compared  to  the  fierce 
momentary  thrill  of  winning  or  losing.  These 
men  are  your  most  desperate  gamblers,  they  are 
the  men  who  are  well  nigh  hopeless.  And  Harvey 
CarroU  felt  himself  to  be  one  of  these  lost  ones. 
Often  had  this  singular  man  absented  himself  for 
days  from  the  club  and  the  card-table,  making  a 
violent  effort  to  free  himself  from  the  chains  that 
bound  him,  a  stern  resolution  in  his  mind  to 
eschew  this  dreadfnl  soiling  passion,  and  yet  a  few 
brief  days  would  find  him  irresistibly  drawn  as  by 
some  hidden  force  back  to  the  green  cloth,  back 
to  those  {)a8teboard  images,  back  to  destruction 
and  despair.  No  wonder  that  Harvey  Carroll,  a 
man  with  a  fine  generous  mind  and  marvellous 
ability,  with  the  proud  diploma  of  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  London,  the 
proudest  diploma  that  the  whole  world  can  offer, 
a  man  with  a  hospital  appointment,  and  a  consult- 
ing })ractice  which  his  abilities  had  thrust  upon 
him  in  spite  of  his  weak  self — no  wonder  that  this 
man  felt  himself  doomed  when  he  found  the 
savage  hold  this  detestable  passion  had  gotten 
upon  him,  and  resigned  himself  with  fierce  reck- 
lessness to  fate. 

Once  the  girl  at  the  villa  on  the  Thames  had 
laid  her  soft  hand  on  his  arm  and  said,  *'  Don't 
play,  doctor — for  my  sake,"  and  strange  to  say 
this  simple  appeal  had  had  more  weight  with  him 
than  all  the  promptings  of  his  own  judgment. 

At  times,  in  the  quick  excitement  of  the  game, 
a  fleeting  vision  of  Grace  had  pass^ed  before  his 
mind  like  a  sudden  ny  of  light  and  left  a  pain, 
intense  and  morbid  behind.  He  had  even  known 
himself  to  start  up  at  these  times,  seek  his  hat 
and  rush  into  the  night  air,  oppressed  and  pained. 
The  worldlings  he  left  behind  would  laugh,  shrug 
their  shoulders,  and  say,  *'  Queer  feUow,  the 
doctor.  A  bit  •  dotty '  I  think,"  and  go  on  with 
the  game.  Not  much  excited  by  eccentricity, 
these  card  plungers,  except  by  any  that  show^ 
itself  in  their  deals. 


Harvey  had  a  sovereign  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger ;  he  had  at  length  drawn  one  from  his 
pocket,  he  must  just  plunge  that  on  a  card  and 
turn  home,  the  sight  of  the  table  bein^  to  much  for 
him,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  friend  awaited 
him  below. 

Nevertheless  he  must  pause  an  instant  to  tlirow 
his  stake  on  one  side  oi  the  table;  adoal  roand 
and  the  banker  displayed  Le  Grand— ihe  winning 
card — and  swept  in  the  stakes,  while  Harvay*  witn 
a  careless  laugn,  passed  downstairs. 

In  the  reading-room  be  found  his  visitor  awaitinflr 
him.  It  was  his  brother  Frank,  a  shy,  sli^lit  lad 
of  two  or  three-and-twenty,  with  light  curly  hair, 
pretty  blue  eyes,  and  a  weak  nervous-looking^ 
moutn  and  chin.  The  image  of  his  mother,  those 
who  had  known  her  said,  and  this  doubtless  was 
the  reason  why  he  was  held  so  dear  by  the  lonely 
old  father  awa^  in  Devonshire. 

**Well,  ladcfie,  how  are  you?"  said  Qarvey, 
clapping  him  cheerily  on  the  back. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  old  boy,"  returned  his 
brother.  "I  went  round  to  your  rooms,  and 
finding  von  out  thought  perhaps  that  yoa  would 
be  here. 

Come  and  have  some  supper,"  said  the  doctor. 
"NoP  A  little  brandy,  whisky — what  shall  it 
be  ?  You  look  pale  and  tired,  Frank ;  what  is  it» 
reading  or  revelling  P  "  and  he  laughed  a  little. 

The  boy  certainly  looked  pale  and  anxious,  with 
two  dark  rims  under  his  eyes,  such  as  study  or 
hard  anxiety  will  produce. 

They  passed  into  the  smoking-room,  and  Frank 
swallowed  his  brandy  eagerly  while  the  doctor 
scanned  him  narrowly. 

"  How  are  you  getting  on  at  hospital,  Frank  ?  " 
he  said  presently.  "  I  don't  see  much  of  yoa  now. 
Do  you  think  you'll  get  through  your  primary  all 
right?" 

**I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  student.  "I'm — 
I'm  readmg  a  good  deal  you  know,  Harvey." 

"  I  hope  so,  laddie,"  replied  Harvey,  "  but  yoa 
mustn't  knock  yourself  up.  '  All  work  and  no 
play ' — you  know  the  old  saw.  You  are  looking 
quite  ill." 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  during  which  the 
younger  brother  bit  his  nails  and  fidgeted  ner- 
vously as  if  he  had  something  unpleasant  to  com- 
municate. 

Presently  he  said  hurriedly,  "I  say,  Harvey, 
old  man,  you  won't  mind,  will  yon  P  I*m  dread- 
fully hard  up  for  coin,  and  wanted  you  to  lend  me 
some  more.' 

The  doctor  grew  a  little  grave.  •*  You're  getting 
through  a  deuced  lot  of  money,  Frank,  lately. 
You  bud  your  allowance  from  the  governor  on 
the  first,  didn't  you  P" 

"  Yes,  but  I  had  to  pay  it  all  away  at  my 
diggings  and  other  things,  you  know,  Harvey.  It 
costs  an  awful  lot  to  live,"  said  the  boy. 

*'Then  you  had  five-and-twenty  pounds  from 
me  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  last  saw  you.  Is  that 
all  gone  P" 

"That  was  for  that  tailor  fellow,  yoa  know, 
Harvej;.  I  must  have  clothes,  mustn't  IP"  he 
said,  with  a  slight  forced  laugh. 

*'  I  suppose  ^ou  must,"  replied  his  brother. 
"  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  now  ?  " 

"  It's  that  new  boat  of  mine — you  know  the 
one,  haven't  you  seen  itP  They're  dunning  me 
for  the  money,  and — and— I  do  hate  these  worriesi 
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old  man,  and  I  want  to  pay  it  and  get  rid  of 
it" 

•*  Humph !   How  much  is  it  ? '' 
Well,* it's  nearly  fifty  pounds,  Harvey,"  said  the 
student  in  a  low  anxious  tone,  as  if  fearful  of  his 
own  words. 

The  doctor  gave  a  long  whistle.  Then  he  turned 
and  looked  at  his  brother  for  a  moment,  and  said  : 

"Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  boati  but 
fifty  pounds  sounds  like  a  devilish  long  price  for 
the  best  boat  ever  built,  my  son ! 

The  young  man's  eyes  dropped  beneath  his 
brother's  gaze  for  an  instant,  and  then  he  said, 
"  Oh  no,  Harvey ;  it's  a  bit  extravagant,  but  this 
is  so  beautifully  fitted  and  such  a  ilier.  Do  help 
me,  Harvey." 

The  doctor  was  silent  for  a  while,  pufiuig  at  his 
cigar. 

"  Do  you  know,  Frank,"  he  said  at  length,  'Tve 
only  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  you  lately 
whenever  you  wanted  something.  It  doesn't  look 
well,  you  know.  I  don't  mind  the  money ;  but  I 
can't  keep  myself,  so  I  don't  quite  see  how  I  am 
to  keep  you  too,  particularly  at  this  rate.|' 

"I  won't  ask  you  again,  Harvey,  indeed  I 
won't,"  said  the  student  earnestly.  But  I  must 
have  this  to-night" 

"  Why  to-night  P  "  asked  Harvey  quickly. 
Oh,  so  that  I  can  send  it  off  in  the  morning,'* 
he  replied  readily  enough. 

The  doctor  looked  into  the  blue  eyes.  **  Frank," 
he  said,  "  you're  not  deceiving  me  P  You're  keeping 
your  word  about  cards  and  all  that  P  You  are 
Frank,  eh  P" 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  replied  the  lad  testily. 
"  What  a  queer  old  fidget  you  are !  You  know  I 
detest  cards ;  think  them  so  horribly  slow." 

•*  Well,  I've  only  got  five  pounds  about  me," 
said  Harvey  when  he  had  examined  his  pockets. 

Stay  here  a  minute.  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  the 
mone>." 

A  bright  gleam  flashed  across  the  pallid  nervous 
face  of  the  student  as  he  watched  his  brother 
saunter  off,  the  brother  whom  he  had  ever  been 
wont  to  lean  upon,  and  who  had  given  him  a  full 
measure  of  protection,  the  brother  to  whom  he 
could  in  return  lie  with  such  a  glib  tongue.  For 
he  had  lied. 

Harvey  ascended  to  the  card-room  and  ran 
against  nis  friend,  Mr.  Flitter,  at  the  entrance. 
That  young  gentleman,  having  talked  himself  and 
his  listeners  to  death  concerning  the  chances  of 
"The  Dove"  for  the  great  handicap,  was  proceeding 
to  the  billiard-room  to  refresh  nis  tired  spirits 
with  a  hundred  up,  billiards  being  the  only  occupa- 
tion besides  racing  which  in  Mr.  Flitt^r's  opinion 
rendered  life  worth  living. 

*•  ril  have  that  fifty,  Fred,  for  a  few  hours  if 
you  have  it  about  yon  "  said  Harvey. 

**  Right  you  are,  doctor,  help  yourself,"  and  Mr. 
Flitter  produced  a  handful  of  crumpled  notes  from 
his  breeches  pocket 

Harvey  counted  out  fifty  pounds,  thanked  his 
companion,  and  turned  downstairs,  while  Mr. 
Flitter  proceeded  to  the  billiard-room  with  an 
increased  air  of  self-satisfaction  which  seemed  to 
say  that  it  was  only  "fellers  on  the  turf,  you 
know,  who  were  right  down  in  *  the  know,'  who 
could  afford  to  fork  out  a  fifty  on  *  the  nod,'  as  it 
were,  you  know." 

Ten  minutes  later  Frank  Carroll  was  hurrying 


down  the  street  to  a  neighbouring  restaurant 
where  there  awaited  him  ah  under-sized  individual 
with  very  light  trousers,  very  shiny  hat,  and  an 
astounding  thing  in  watchchains.    This  young 

fentleman  was  no  other  than  the  Hon.  Jack 
uggleby,  a  member  of  Mrs.  Frothingley's  circle, 
and  as  unmitigated  a  specimen  of  tne  sporting 
cad  as  ever  trod  a  London  street. 

"  Well,  have  you  got  the  *  rhino  P ' "  said  the 
Hon.  Jack. 

"  Yes,  Jack,  but  he  had  ta  borrow  it  It  seems 
a  shame,"  said  Frank  dubiously. 

Shame  be  blowed."  said  Mr.  Juggleby.  What 
are  brothers  made  forP  Now  we  can  go  in  and 
win!" 

(To  he  coniiwued.) 
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MUSING-  on  Knowledge,  and  Art,  and  Songy 
Spent  I  a  summer's  day. 
Musing  and  dreaming  the  whole  day  long, 
Musing  till  twilight  grey. 

Raising  a  temple  within  my  mind« 

Where,  on  an  altar  high, 
Knowledge,  and  Art,  and  Song,  enshrined. 

Sought  I  to  deify. 

•*  God— if  there  be  One  at  all,"  I  said, 

"  Seems  like  a  distant  star ; 
These,  as  the  sun  in  the  sky  o'erhead, 

Glad  realities  are."  . 

Falling  asleep  in  that  musing  mood. 

Dreamt  I  a  dream  uiat  night, 

Dreamt  that  alone  on  a  moor  I  stood, 
Never  a  gleam  of  light. 

Vainly  I  looked  for  a  star-beam  stray, 
Searching  from  pole  to  pole. 

Nothing  but  darkness  around  me  lay, 
Black  as  a  demon's  soul. 

Searching  again  in  the  gloomy  skies, 

Seeking  for  sign  of  day. 
Saw  I  three  planets  far-off  arise. 

Chasing  the  night  away. 

Three  mighty  planets  in  splendour  rolled. 

Mounting  the  inky  sky, 
Gleaming  in  ruby,  silver,  and  gold — 

"  These  be  my  suns  I  '  said  I. 

Answered  a  Voice  in  my  inmost  breast, 
"  These  have  no  light  their  own, 

'Tis  but  the  sun  in  the  far-off  west, 
GUds  them  with  tire  alone. 

**  These  but  the  mirrors  the  dazzling  sun 

Floods  with  a  burning  ray. 
They  are  but  sent  till  the  night  is  done. 

He  is  the  Source  of  day. 

"  EjQowledge,  and  Art,  and  Song,"  it  said, 
"  If  thou  would'st  read  aright, 

Then  must  thou  look  to  their  Fountain-Head, 
Not  to  their  borrowed  light ! " 

Thus  the  Voice  ended :  my  dreamings  fled^ 
In  the  drear  dawning,  grey, 

Bitterly  weeping,  beside  my  bed. 
Humbly  I  knelt  to  pray. 
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Part  II; — continued. 
chaptrr  XI. 

BEPARATSD. 

AGNES  did  get  over  it  certainly,  in  the  way 
her  sisters  had  expected.  She  recovered 
her  cheerfulness  and  a  certain  measure  of  health, 
and  she  was  permitted  by  those  around  her  to  be 
occasionally  fretful,  and  even  unreasonable,  in 
consideration  of  the  trying  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed. 

She  was  made  more  of  a  pet  than  ever,  as  one 
who  had  an  afflicting  story  belonging  to  her,  and 
who  might  be  considered  somewhat  uf  a  heroine 
on  the  strength  of  it.  But  the  atmosphere  in 
which  she  lived  was  not  bracing ;  the  encourage- 
ment which  she  received  in  her  self-pity  and  sdf- 
indulgence  gave  little  hope  of  a  return  to  robust 
life.  It  was  not  wonderful,  then,  that  she  never 
completely  recovered  her  health,  nor  even  that 
very  moderate  degree  of  mental  vi^onr  which  had 
once  been  hers.  She  had  always  intended  to  be 
happy,  and  to  behave  well,  according  to  her 
limited  ideas ;  and  this  intention  had  given  some 
spring  and  elasticity  to  her  thoughts,  even  when 
sne  was  most  submissive  to  Susie.  It  had  con- 
tributed also  not  a  little — as  youthful  hopefulness 
does— to  her  activity  of  limb  and  alertness  of 
interest  in  events  outside  her  own  life. 

Now,  she  knew  distinctly  that  she  was  not 
happy;  she  had  possessed  something  which  she 
would  miss  daily  and  always,  and  she  was  not  willing 
to  pay  the  neeaful  price  for  its  recovery.  Also  she 
knew  perfectly,  amid  those  deeper  and  nnspoken 
regrets  over  which  a  veil  of  trivial  troubles  was 
discreetly  drawn,  that  she  was  not  behaving  well  to 
the  man  to  whom  she  owed  so  much,  and  who  had 
never,  even  for  a  moment^  acted  towards  her 
with  selfishness. 

As  she  could  not  alter  her  conduct  satisfacorily 
without  suffering,  and  as  she  did  not  want  to 
suffer,  her  foundation  for  belief  in  herself  and 
hope  in  the  future  was  gone.  It  was  easiest  to 
look  on  herself  as  an  invalid,  to  repaid  the 
circumstances  of  life  as  too  strong  for  ner,  and, 
since  she  could  not  be  happy,  to  be  at  least  as 
comfortable  as  she  could. 

Therefore,  she  accepted  the  mitigations  offered 
to  her  by  fate,  and  was  content  to  be  ailing  and 
somewhat  dull.  Too  much  energy  or  intelheence 
might  have  spurred  her  to  an  effort  which  she 
dreaded  to  make,  and  she  was  encouraged  by 
her  sisters  to  avoid  those  dangerous  qualities. 
Everything  would  be  forgiven  her  except  a  spirit 
of  enterprise.  Whatever  she  did  badly  or  failed  to 
do  was  attributed  to  her  ill-health.  If  she  was  idle, 
it  was  RupixMcd  that  she  did  not  feel  well  enough 
to  work ;  if  she  was  fretful  or  petulant,  it  was 
supposed  that  she  was  thinking  over  her  sad 
experiences.  Every  duty  was  taken  from  her, 
and  vhe  was  encouraged  to  rest  or  amuse  herself 
as  she  felt  disposed.  She  was  caressed,  consoled, 
and  indulged  in  everything  except  the  one  secret 
wish  of  her  heart,  and  that  wish  she  perhaps 


never  acknowledged  toherself  after  the  first  angfuish 
of  separation  was  over. 

Her  old  friends  welcomed  her  back  among  them. 
They  said  that  she  was  sweeter  thaa  ever — m<ae 
interesting ;  but  they  made  little  capital  oat  of  her 
adventures.  She  could  not  bear  to  talk  of  them ; 
she  shuddered  when  they  were  referred  to;  bat 
she  brightened  into  animation  when  her  husband 
was  mentioned.  Yet  even  on  this  subject  her 
readiness  to  give  information  was  small ;  Mr.  Dil- 
worth  was  wonderfully  good  and  clever,  and  that 
was  all  she  could  find  to  say. 

If  any  one  remarked  politely  that  she  must  miss 
him  very  much,  she  acquiesed;  but  would  add 
with  a  sigh,  "  Susie  says  that  even  if  I  were 
strong  enough  to  join  him  in  Australia,  I  should 
only  interfere  with  his  work  there." 

So  she  fell  back  into  the  old  life,  with  its  <^<i 
pleasures,  and  old  monotony ;  she  looked  forward 
to  letters  from  her  husband ;  with  that  exception 
it  began  to  be  as  if  she  had  never  married  at  all 

But  this  period,  when  forgetf  ulness  and  a  retarn 
to  her  girlish  days  seemed  possible,  was  not  to 
last  long.  She  had  taken  a  step  which  must 
change  ner  whole  life,  coid,  however  much  she 
mi^ht  avoid  its  con^quences  and  shirk  its  respon- 
sibilities, the  new  days  would  not  fit  on  to  the  old 
as  if  there  had  been  no  gap  between. 

A  new  life  began  at  the  Stepping  Stones  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  a  little  life  innocent  of  wrong, 
and  ignorant  of  sdl  the  perplexity  about  it;  and 
the  day  came  when  Agnes  Dil  worth,  holding  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  looked  at  her  sisters  and  won- 
dered if  they  would  not  say  that  now  she  ought 
to  join  her  husband. 

They  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  assured 
her,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  her  duty  to  remain 
in  England  for  the  sake  of  her  little  daughter. 

The  child  had  been  named  Henrietta  Kate, 
after  the  husband  Agnes  loved,  and  the  sister  she 
had  lost.  Miss  Leake  would  have  objected  to  the 
first  name,  as  awkwardly  long  and  vulgarly  fine, 
but  she  was  afraid  to  object  to  anything  at  the 
moment,  lest  her  own  influence  should  slip  away 
before  the  new  power  of  maternity. 

Under  the  changed  condition  of  things,  Henry 
Dilworth  could  be  even  less  ignored  and  forgotten 
than  before;  it  was  natural,  unavoidable  even, 
that  his  wife  should  think  of  him  and  talk  of  him 
a  great  deal  Yet  it  seemed  to  Miss  Leake  more 
important  than  ever  that  Agnes  should  be  prr 
vented  from  sacrificing  her  life  to  his,  because  the 
whole  future  of  this  little  niece  (whom  Miss  Leake 
received  at  once  into  her  affectionate  care,  though 
she  was  not  fond  of  babies)  depended  on  the 
associations  of  her  infancy  and  the  edncaiioD  of 
her  youth. 

She  tried  to  impress  this  fact  on  Agnes.  She 
even  persuaded  her  that  Henry  Dilworth  himself 
would  wish  his  daughter  to  lose  none  of  the 
advantages  secured  b^  a  residence  in  Elmdale. 

**  Many  mothers  bring  their  children  home  to  be 
educated,  and  here  you  are  comfortably  settled 
already,"  she  observed,  "and  everything  as  it 
shoola  bo.  It  must  be  a  gpreat  satisfaction  to  Mr. 
Dilworth  to  know  that  you  and  the  baby  are  so 
well  cared  for  while  he  is  obliged  to  be  absent  on 
these  explorations," 

Every  occupation  in  Australia,  even  sheep- 
farming,  was  an  "  exploration  "  to  Miss  Leake  at 
this  iieriod. 
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Poor  Agnes  had  been  inclined  to  think,  in  the 
new  vearning  of  her  heart  over  this  little  child, 
that  her  baby's  interests  turned  the  scale  of  duty 
the  other  way,  and  that  no  daughter  could  be 
better  for  missing  a  father's  love.  Also  she  had 
fancied — ^foolishly,  of  course,  since  Susie  thought 
otherwise — that  Henry  Dil worth  had  a  right  to 
this  child,  besides  having  a  stronger  right  than 
ever  to  the  child's  mother. 

She  knew  that  he  liked  all  children — how  tender 
he  had  been  to  that  poor  stupid  boy  on  the  island  ! 
— she  knew  how  he  had  loved  her;  and  sometimes 
faintly  it  dawned  upon  her  what  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment his  marriage  must  have  been  to  him  ;  he  had 
been  made  use  of  to  the  utmost,  at  a  time  of  need, 
and  sent  away  with  scanty  thanks  when  the  need 
was  over.  A  faint  desire  to  '-behave  better"  to 
him  was  in  her  mind,  a  dim  fancy  that  perhaps 
this  child  was  sent  to  her  husband  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  her  own  weakness  and  a  recompense  for 
his  love. 

But  she  shrank  from  effort  and  inconvenience  ; 
she  disliked  deciding  for  herself,  and  preferred 
that  others  should  tell  her  what  to  do.  She  could 
not  endure  a  struggle  against  the  will  of  those 
around  her,  unless  forced  to  it  by  unpleasant  sen- 
sations or  the  fear  of  them.  ^  So  she  let  the  time 
drift  by  without  seizbg  this  opportunity  to  re- 
assert her  freedom  of  wiU,  without  makmg  any 
advance  to  her  husband  or  appeal  to  him. 

He  waited  for  it,  and  hoped  for  it.  The  thought 
of  a  home,  with  Agnes  as  its  mistress  and  a  little 
child  as  its  delight,  was  rery  pleasant  to  him ; 
but  he  made  no  claim  in  spite  of  this.  If  Agnes 
was  not  willing  to  come  to  him,  and  had  no  desire 
to  send  for  him ;  if  she  was  not  content  to  live 
with  him  in  any  way  possible  to  liis  nature,  he  was 
determined  to  force  ner  to  do  effort  of  self-denial.  ^ 
His  was  the  strength,  and  with  him  should  rest 
the  disappointment  of  this  marriage,  if  disappoint- 
ment there  must  be.  He  had  entered  into  it  for  her 
sake,  and  for  her  sake  he  would  relinquish  every 
right  it  gave.  At  least  his  work  Was  left  to  him, 
and  in  that  he  found  solace  and  hope. 

But  it  could  not  bo  as  if  he  had  never  married 
her,  or  as  if  he  had  no  wife  and  no  child  living  far 
away;  his  thoughts  went  to  them  often  across  the 
deserts  and  the  lonely  sea ;  and  the  dull  continual 
aching  of  yearnings  unsatisfied  brought  an  un- 
spoken sadness  into  his  life. 

Gradually' he.  came  to  understand  that  Miss 
Leake  was-— consciously  or  unconsciously — schem- 
ing to  protect  his  wife  and  child  from  the  injury 
wmch  nis  presence  would  do  to  them.  He  com- 
prehended that  she  regarded  his  absence  as  es- 
sential to  their  welfare  and  happiness,  and  that, 
through  all  her  forms  of  polite  regret  at  his  separa- 
tion from  his  family,  she  was  perpetually  appeal- 
ing to  him  not  to  return. 

No  word  from  Agnes  contradicted  this  appeal, 
or  he  would  have  altogether  ignored  it  His  wife 
had  ceased  to  write  of  any  near  reunion  as  pro- 
bable ;  she  seemed  to  have  settled  back  into  old 
habits,  and  to  have  no  thought  of  change.  There- 
fore he  let  the  time  go  by ;  and,  though  sad  enough 
at  heart  to  think  that  the  only  service  he  could 
do  to  these  he  loved  best  was  to  keep  far  from  their 
siffht,  he  made  no  outward  complaint  or  protest. 
Miss  Leake  always  said  that  he  was  absorbed  in 
his  pursuits,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  inter- 
fere wiUi  him,  Agnes  seemed  to  believe  her. 


So  that,  ader  all,  Agnes  gained  little  freedom 
by  her  motherhood.  Sne  had  not  the  strength  of 
will  to  make  the  most  of  any  position  in  which  she 
was  not  properly  supported ;  and  her  delicate 
health  always  gave  her  sisters  a  plea  for  interfer- 
ing with  any  plans  that  were  too  vigorous.  It 
also  permitted  them  to  ignore  apparent  discontent, 
or  to  attribute  it  to  phvsical  causes.  If  Agnes 
seemed  restless,  they  saia  she  wanted  a  change ; 
if  she  was  low-spirited,  they  said  she  was  fatigued, 
and  must  keep  very  quiet ;  if  thev  found  her  in 
tears,  they  soothed  her,  and  brougnt  her  a  cup  of 
tea.  On  every  occasion  they  persuaded  her  that 
her  melancholy  arose  from  physical  causes,  and 
not  from  an  unsatisfied  heart 

Even  the  child  came  to  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  a  plaything  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned. When  she  was  well  enough  she  was  per- 
mitted to  amuse  herself  with  it,  but  it  was 
instantly  taken  from  her  as  soon  as  she  appeared 
tired.  She  was  not  supposed  to  be  strong  enoujs^h 
to  take  the  management  of  the  infant,  and  Miss 
Leake  was  the  actual  authority  who  arranged  the 
baby's  affairs,  as  she  arranged  everythiDg  else 
within  her  reach. 

She  had  so  great  a  dread  of  Henry  Dilworth's 
interference  with  his  child*8  education,  so  great  a 
fear  of  his  return  before  that  education  was 
finished,  that»  contrary  to  her  own  genexal  prin- 
ciples, she  began  a  system  of  teaching  ridiculously 
early,  and  engaged  a  French  nurse  to  take  care  of 
Kate  when  the  child  was  only  three  years  of  age. 

Consequently,  at  five  years  old,  Henry  Dil- 
worth's daughter  spoke  a  smattering  of  a  tongue 
wholly  unknown  to  her  father,  was  full  of  the 
caprices  of  a  spoilt  little  lady — convinced  of  her 
own  importance  and  of  the  vulgarity  of  ike  general 
world — and  was  altogether  as  different  a  creature 
as  well  could  be  from  what  her  father  would  have 
made  her.  She  had  been  encouraged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  an  ezclusiveness  which  she  did  not 
understand ;  for  Miss  Leake's  exaggerated  dread 
of  any  development  of  vulgar  tastes  in  the  child 
had  led  her  to  check  every  innocent  tendency  to 
that  affability  which  she  had  thought  it  safe  to 
cultivate  in  her  own  more  happily  placed  sisters. 

Under  these  circumstances  uttle  Kate  soon 
learned  to  be  wilful  and  imperious,  to  regard  with 
more  or  less  contempt  every  one  who  waa  not 
admitted  to  the  sanctuary  of  her  aunt's  drawing- 
room,  and  to  indulge  her  feelings  at  the  cost  of 
any  stranger  whom  she  judged  to  be  of  an  inferior 
type-j-one  that,  did  not  come  up  to  the  all- 
sutficient  drawing-room  standard.  When  she  was 
four  years  old  a  courageous  plumber  ventunnl  to 
address  a  remark  to  her  uninvited.  He  was  mend  - 
ing the  window  of  her  nursery,  and  he  thought 
that  his  superiority  of  age  entitled  him  to  be 
friendly  and  conversational.  But  the  little  lady 
soon  put  him  in  his  right  place.  She  drew  herself 
up  to  her  full  height,  Clutched  her  doU  tig[htly  and 
protectin g]y  in  her  arms,  and  replied,  with  more 
naughtiness  than  grammar — 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  such  people  Musf" 

Meanwhile,  with  every  healthful  stimulus  to 
exertion  removed,  with  every  unselfish  interest 
taken  from  her,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the 
health  of  Agnes  gradually  deteriorated.  Nor  was 
it  strange  that  in  the  invalid's  life  which  she  was 
encouraged  to  lead,  the  final  failure  of  her  strength 
ebould  escape  observation  for  9ome  time  after  it 
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had  begun.  The  unsatisfactory  and  anomalous 
position  which  she  occupied  preyed  upon  her 
spirits  more  and  more  as  she  left  behind  her  the 
easy  docility  as  well  as  the  inconsequent  light- 
heartedness  of  girlhood. 

A  mother  with  little  authority  over  her  child,  a 
wife  who  never  saw  her  husband  and  who  had 
never  presided  over  any  household — there  was 
somethmg  unreal  and  dispiriting  about  her  life. 
She  had  grown  used  to  it  however ;  any  change 
which  could  come  now  would  be  as  much  a  trial 
as  a  relief ;  she  felt  that  circumstances  were  hope- 
lessly wrong,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  to 
better  them.  She  said  to  herself  that  perhaps  it 
was  true,  as  Susie  evidently  thought,  that  her 
marriage  had  been  a  mistake,  and  tlmt  she  should 
have  made  her  way  home  alone. 

Even  little  Katie  failed  to  arouse  her  and  to 
make  her  happy ;  the  child  was  only  a  part  of  the 
general  perplexity  and  contradiction,  a  respon- 
sihility  which  troubled  without  inspiring  her  to 
effort.  She  felt  vaguely  that  her  husband's 
probable  wishes  were  not  sufficiently  considered 
in  the  little  girl's  education ;  she  knew  instinctively 
that  Susie  had  no  true  appreciation  of  Henry 
Dilworth,  and  that  it  was  not  right  or  fair  to 
leave  the  management  of  his  daughter  entirely  in 
her  hands. 

But  she  was  too  listless  to  interfere.  As  her 
despondency  increased  her  energies  flagged  more 
and  more,  and  she  suffered  from  a  corresponding 
failure  in  health.  This  seemed  to  her  sisters  only 
a  temporary  weakness,  from  which  she  would  re- 
cover as  she  had  recovered  many  times  before. 
The  change  was  too  gradual  to  be  alarming,  and 
excited  little  attention  in  one  who  had  been  so 
long  regarded  as  an  invalid. 

In  the  sixth  vear  of  little  Kate's  existence  there 
occurred  a  blank  of  many  months  in  the  Australian 
correspondence.  Henry  Dilworth  had  accepted 
the  command  of  an  important  exploring  expedition, 
which  tuok  him  far  out  of  the  re^ons  of  mails. 
Por  a  long  period  therefore  his  wife  received  no 
letters  from  him ;  and,  in  her  increasing  weakness, 
she  fretted  over  this  disappointment  strangely. 
She  was  at  first  anxious  about  her  husband,  after- 
wards about  herself ;  and  she  repeated  many  times 
to  her  sisters,  "I  shall  never  see  him  again,  I 
know." 

They  laughed  at  her  fears;  and  when  news 
came  of  Henry  Dilworth's  safe  arrival  in  civilized 
regions,  they  expected  an  immediate  return  to 
cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  his  wife.  But  she 
persisted  in  repeating,  shall  never  see  him 
again,  I  know." 

She  wrote  to  him  in  this  strain,  complaining 
with  some  passion  of  )xia  long  absence,  as  if,  indeed^ 
he  had  remained  away  against  her  wish. 

"  I  am  very  ill,  though  they  won't  believe  it," 
she  wrote,  *'  and  I  shall  die  without  seeing  you,  I 
know.  Why  don't  you  come  home  ?  Why  did 
you  ever  go  away  P  or  why  did  you  marry  me  at 
all  P  I  have  not  been  happy,  though  they  tell  me 
I  have.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  borne  it  so 
long,  but  it  was  good  for  the  little  girl.  I  don't 
want  her  to  be  unhappy  like  me.  I  don't  want 
her  to  know  that  any  one  can  be  so  unhappy.  I 
didn*t — before  I  left  home.  And  now  I  want  to 
see  you  before  I  die.  You  will  talk  to  me,  and 
make  me  not  afraid.  The  others  won't  hear  of  it. 
They  ttll  me  I  shall  get  better ;  and  I  am  too 


CHIMES. 

tired  to  argue.  I  want  gome  one  to  believe  me 
without.    X  on  must  come. 

Agnes." 

This  letter,  with  its  passionate  reproach,  its 

Eitiful  appeal,  its  ungrateful  forgetful  n ess  of  all 
er  husband's  silent  EU>negation,  was  a  strange  re- 
opening  of  the  closed  past. 

The  next  vessel  which  left  Australia  for  England 
took  Henry  Dilworth  back  to  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  xir. 

A  WXLCOME  AKD  OOOD-BTB. 

When  Henry  Dilworth  reached  the  Stepping 
Stones  the  low  light  of  the  afternoon  sun  vms 
gleaming  over  the  hill-tops,  and  sending  far  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  The  years  since  he  had 
last  visited  the  place  had  changed  it  little ;  the 
very  same  water  seemed  to  be  slipping  over  the 
very  same  stones,  the  tufts  of  fern  on  the  banks, 
the  groups  of  trees  on  the  hillocks,  were  just  what 
they  used  to  be. 

But  a  little  child  was  playing  in  the  front  gar- 
den, a  child  with  dark  hair  and  shinin|^  dark  eyes. 
She  came  into  the  road  to  watch  him  cross  the 
river,  and  as  he  approached  her  she  said,  in  a  clear 
little  imperious  voice,  **  I  should  like  to  cross  bj 
the  stones.    Carry  me  over." 

It  had  occurred  to  her  intelligent  mind  that  a 
stranger  mi^ht  be  induced  to  satisfy  an  old  ambi- 
tion of  hers— weeks  old — to  be  carried  over  the 
steppping-stoues.  Miss  Leake  had  forbidden  her 
nurse  to  gratify  this  reasonable  desire ;  but  this 
man,  whom  she  hud  never  seen  before,  couldn't  be 
aware  of  the  troublesome  fact,  and  would  probably 
do  as  he  was  told  without  asking  inconvenient 
questions. 

When,  however,  she  spoke  to  Henry  Dilworth  a 
flood  of  mingled  wonder  and  recognition  swept 
over  his  brain.  Could  this  bo  his  own  child  P  the 
little  girl  he  had  thought  of,  and  longed  to  see. 
She  was  such  a  child  as  any  father  might  be  proad 
of,  and  yet  not  perhaps  the  child  of  nis  imagina- 
tion. 

He  took  her  up  in  his  arms  and  looked  at  her 
silently.  For  a  moment  she  made  no  objection, 
but  looked  back  at  him  with  composure,  expect- 
ing a  reply.  When  she  thought  she  had 
waited  long  enough,  she  repeated,  with  some  im- 
patience and  more  impenousness,  "Carry  me 
over." 

"  To-morrow,  perhaps,  little  one ;  not  now." 

She  became  angry  at  once,  when  she  fonnd 
that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  lifting  her  op 
without  intending  to  carry  out  her  wishes,  and 
her  anger  took  the  form  of  dignified  reserve,  rather 
amusing  in  so  young  a  child. 

**  Put  me  down ;  I  don't  like  you,"  she  said  con- 
cisely. 

"Is  your  name  Katie?  Katie  Dilworth? "he 
asked  her,  holding  her  still  in  his  arms. 

But  her  anger  grew  into  passion  at  his  persis- 
tence. 

"  Put  me  down.  You  are  a  rude  man.  I  shall 
tell  Aunt  Susie.  AUez  votes  en"  she  said,  break- 
ing into  hor  old  nurse's  language  in  her  excito* 
ment,  and  struggling  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp. 

''Give  me  a  kiss  first"  he  answered,  with 
characteristic  gentleness. 
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' "  No.  You  are  ugly.  You  are  big.  You  are 
rude.  Je  ne  vow  aims  pets.  AUez  vous  en."  And 
ahe  struck  at  bis  face  in  her  anger  with  her  soft 
little  palms. 

The  foreign  words  hurled  at  him  by  those  in- 
fantile lips  hurt  him  more  than  the  blow  she 
tried  to  give  in  her  childish  passion.  Already  it 
seemed  that  she  was  educated  out  of  his  world ; 
she  spoke  to  him  in  a  language  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, and  recognised  him  as  some  one  to  whom 
she  might  be  impertinent  with  impunity.  Never- 
theless there  was  something  pleasant  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  kicked  at  by  the  little  feet  whose 
existence  he  had  never  fully  realized  until  now. 

He  put  her  down  on  the  ground,  hoping  to 
soothe  her,  and  to  work  his  way  into  her  con- 
fidence more  gradually  than  he  had  first  attempted 
to  do.>  But  she  gave  him  no  further  opportunity ; 
as  soon  as  she  found  herself  at  liberty  she  fied 
through  the  garden  into  the  house.  He  followed 
her,  entering  as  she  had  done,  by  the  open  door, 
BJid  he  was  witness  of  her  breathless  entrance  into 
the  drawing-room. 

**  Aunt  Susie,  there  is  a  man  in  the  garden,  a 
very  big  man,  and  he  wanted  to  kiss  me,  and« 
there  he  is ! " 

Agnes  had  been  lying  on  the  couch  with  her 
eves  shut,  but  she  opened  them  eagerlv  at  the 
cnild*s  first  words.  Now  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
her  eyes  fixed  expectantly  on  the  door-way, 
and  the  colour  coming  and  going  in  her  worn 
cheeks. 

Her  husband,  when  he  first  saw  her,  hardly 
knew  whether  the  change  in  her  looks  was  one 
of  sickness  or  health :  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her 
eyes  bright,  her  weakness  was  masked  by  her 
momentary  excitement. 

He  looked  at  none  else,  but  put  out  his  hands 
towards  her  with  a  rare,  bright  smile  of  tender 
recognition. 

She  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  went  forward  to 
meet  him. 

"  Henry ! "  she  said ;  "  at  last !  Oh,  how  long 
it  is ! "  And  then,  to  the  consternation  of  her 
sisters,  she  fainted  away  in  his  arms. 

The  sadness  of  this  late  reunion  was  more 
evident  than  its  happiness.  There  would  be  no 
more  parting  between  the  husband  and  wife 
before  the  last  one — because  that  was  so  near. 
No  one  would  struggle  again  to  wean  Agnes  from 
Henry  Dilworth's  influence,  because  Death  had 
claimed  her,  and  sisters  and  husband  alike  must 
yield  her  to  him. 

Agnes  herself  knew  it,  as  soon  as  the  first  joy- 
ful excitement  was  over. 

**  It  is  too  late ;  you  cannot  save  me  this  time, 
dearest,"  she  said,  addressing  him  by  a  tenderer 
term  than  she  had  ever  used  before.  "  You  have 
come  so  very  far  only  to  say  good-bye." 

"  More  than  that,"  he  said,  "  to  look  at  you,  to 
be  with  you,  to  help  you  if  I  can." 

Yes,  she  sighed,  speaking  low  in  her  weak- 
ness, "  it  would  have  been  hard  to  die  without 
you,  now,  when  I  am  your  wife.  Even  on  the 
island,  you  promised  to  be  with  me  if  I  died." 

"  I  am  glad  you  sent  for  me,  very  glad."  It 
was  all  he  said ;  he  uttered  no  regrets  to  her,  and 
no  reproach  to  any  one  else.  There  was  no  time 
to  waste  in  anger  or  repining.  He  wanted  to  keep 
her  with  him  for  a  little  longer,  to  have  a  few  days 
of  love  and  reconciliation  which  he  might  re- 


member when  the  end  had  come ;  but  even  this 
respite  was  not  granted  to  him.  He  was  not 
permitted  to  look  with  her  upon  the  dawning  of 
another  day. 

Late  that  night  Katie  was  carried  to  her  mother, 
and  told  to  kiss  her  as  she  lay  in  bed  propped  up 
by  pillows,  breathing^  with  difficulty.  The  strange 
man  sat  by  the  bedside,  and  had  hardly  a  word  or 
look  for  the  child,  who  gazed  at  the  whole  scene 
with  awed  and  wondering  eyes.  What  was  his 
dauffhter  to  him  at  this  moment,  when  her  mother 
and  nis  wife  lay  dying  in  his  sight  P 

'*  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  now-— as  I  was — the 
first  time,"  Acnes  murmured  to  him  afterwards, 
as  he  sat  beside  her,  listening  to  the  broken  con- 
fidences which  she  tried  to  give  from  time  to  time. 
"  Life  is  so  sad.  I  didn't  know.  I  never  would 
believe  it.  But  oh!  how  I  have  wanted  you — 
dear !  And  you  were  so  far  away.  It  was  no  use 
speaking." 

"  You  should  have  written.  I  wanted  to  come 
—always." 

"  It  woidd  have  been  no  use.  I  shouldn't  have 
gone  with  you.  They  wouldn't  have  let  me.  And 
perhaps — I  didn't  want.  I  don't  know.  I  never 
could  find  out  And  Susie  was  always  quite  sure. 
Bnt  I  am  glad  you  came.  I  want  you — now. 
No  one  else  would  do.  Susie  is  kind ;  but  she  is 
not — like  you.  You  will  not  leave  me  any  more." 

"  No  more,  dear  child,  no  more." 

"Susie  is  not  like  you,"  she  repeated;  "she 
believes  in  good  things — ^when  she  wants.  But 
you  believe^always.  That  makes  them  seem 
retU.  You  are  so  good.  You  never  said  what 
you  didn't  think  true.  I  don't  mean  Susie  did. 
I  don't  know  what  I  mean.  Does  it  matter? 
What  I  mean  is  that  I  am  not  afraid,  not  so  much 
afraid,  when  you  are  here.  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 
That  was  why  I  wanted  you  to  come." 

Later  on  she  revived  a  little,  and  turned  again 
to  the  thought  of  life. 

"  Why  am  I  to  die  9  I  am  so  young.  I  ought 
to  have  been  happy.  I  meant  to  be.  I  thought 
when  I  married  you — it  would  be  right — ^for  us 
both.  Have  you  been  unhappy  too?"  she  added 
hastily,  before  he  had  time  to  answer.  "  Don't  tell 
me.  I  don't  want  to  know.  Why  have  I  to  die  ? 
Whose  fault  is  it  ?  Perhaps  it  is  mine.  But  I 
couldn't  help  it.  I  always  did  what  seemed 
pleasantest;  and  it  has  been — miserable." 

Then,  as  her  weakness  increased,  her  mind 
went  back  to  the  island,  and  she  thought  she  was 
there  once  more. 

"Are  you  there — Mr,  DilworthP"  she  mur- 
mured. "  No  ship  will  come  to  save  me  now.  It 
is  too  late.  I  have  dreamt  that  I  was  at  home 
again,  and  that  we  were—  Ah,  it  is  true,  we 
were  married,  were  we  not?  And  you  went  away. 

I  never  knew  why.    Susie  said-;   Perhaps," 

she  broke  off  with  a  flicker  of  light  shining  in  on 
her  troubled  thoughts,  "you  were  my  ship— and 
I  should  have  gone  with  you.  But  now — I  must 
sail  away — alone." 

Before  the  morning  dawned,  the  dreaded  hour 
had  passed ;  the  litUe  bark  had  drifted  from  the 
shores  of  life,  and  was  lost  to  sight  and  speech  in 
the  dim  solitudes  of  death. 

[To  he  eonlinued.) 
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TO  MAY. 

BRIGHT  May  !  I  had  forgotten  half  thy  sweets. 
I  did  not  know  thou  wert  so  passing  fair, 
So  bonntiful  with  flower-buds  pnre  and  rare ; 
Hark  how  the  nightingale  each  soft  night  greets. 
The  cuckoo  calleth  through  the  changeful  air. 
And  cowslip  scent  the  weary  wanderer  meets. 

Thou  must  not  die,  capricious  May,  nor  leave 
The  emerald  woods  decked  in  their  new-found 
sheen 

So  pure,  so  delicate  of  hue,  a  qneen 
Could  not  such  raiment  own,  tor  none  can  weave 
The  tremulous  thin  garments  that  are  seen 
On  every  hedge :  that  doth  past  joys  retrieve. 

They  call  thee  petulant,  thou  winsome  May ! 
And  cold  at  times,  now  giving  frost  or  rain, 
Then  pouring  forth  thy  vagrant  charms  again, 
Thou  giveat  us  a  perfect  summer  day, 
Then  mocking  take'st  it  back,  an  thou  wert  fain 
To  hide  thy  beauties  from  our  gaze  away. 

E'en  if  'tis  so,  I  will  not  give  thee  blame  I 
Who  else  save  thou  cali'st  forth  the  hawthorn 
bloom, 

Who  else  hangs  out  the  lilac's  feathery  plume. 
Thy  glance  is  lit  by  thebright-burning  flame 
Of  glad  laburnum  that  doth  banish  gloom 
Amid  the  woods,  whence  thy  first  footsteps  came. 

How  can  I  part  with  thee  P   Ah !  do  not  go ! 
June  brings  us  roses — ^roses  white  or  red — 
And  calls  late  blossoms  from  their  dreamy  bed, 
Yet  cannot  give  what  thou  hast  lavished  so. 
The  first  fresh  print  of  springtide 's  lightsome  tread. 
The  thrush's  song  of  love,  so  sweet,  so  low. 

I  do  forgive  thee  all  thy  frowns,  thy  tears, 
Thy  maiden  form,  thy  youth,  shall  win  thee  this, 
For  none  is  like  to  love's  first  bashful  kiss. 
So  none  is  like  to  thee  :  now  hope ;  now  fears  ; 
Now  pale  with  discontent ;  now  flushed  with  bliss. 
And  waxing  fairer  as  thy  death-day  nears. 

J.  E.  Fakton. 


THE  MOLE. 

THAT  little  subterranean  dweller,  the  mole,  is 
by  far  the  fiercest  and  most  active  of  British 
animals.  He  works  day  and  night,  in  short  shifts 
of  a  few  hours  on  and  a  few  hours  off.  His 
labours  are  too  arduous  to  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time  without  a  break  in  which  to  rest 
and  sleep.  But  the  poor  fellow  never  fj^ts  a 
holiday ;  winter  and  summer  he  toils  away  in  the 
earth,  and  at  the  year's  end  has  not  lost  a  moment 
on  account  of  "  broken  weather."  When  hard 
frosts  set  the  pick  of  his  human  brother  at  defiance, 
the  mole  throws  up  mounds  as  usual.  Where  he 
has  found  the  soft  soil  is  rather  a  mystery,  still 
there  it  is.  Thew  is  no  deception,  you  can  see  it 
rising,  sometimes  through  a  thickness  of  snow. 
He  can  throw  up  a  hillock  in  a  very  short  time, 
which  is  altogetlfer  niarvellous  in  comparison  to 
his  size,  for  to  equal  him  in  this  respect,  a  man 
^ould  have  to  make  a  heap  twelve  feet  high  and 


twenty  feet  in  diameter.   The  earth  is  not  only 
dug  and  piled  up,  but  conveyed  sometiiiies  for 
several  yards  along  the  burrow.   He  is  almost  as 
agile  in  his  own  element  aR  a  fish  ia  the  water. 
He  invariably  resides  in  the  best  land*  no  doubt, 
because  worms  are  most  plentiful  there.    If,  by 
accident,  jovl  should  catch  him  on  the  sarface,  by 
the  way  in  which  he  dives  below,  yoa  might 
imagine  he  was  disappearing  into  a  previously  con* 
structed  tunnel,  when  in  realty  he  nas  had  to  dig 
a  passage.   With  all  his  strength  he  is  so  easily 
injured  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  capture 
him  in  a  sound  condition.   If  he  should  be  taken 
without  hurt,  the  labour  of  feeding  him»  as  a  pet, 
is  out  of  the  question.   He  eats  voraciously,  and 
to  keep  him  m  worms  you  would  require  to  be 
up  early,  and  as  diligent  in  hunting  them  as  he 
is  himself.   He  is  also  a  great  drinker,  although 
of  nothing  stronger  than  water.    He  sinks  weUa 
to  obtain  a  supply,  and  probably  did  so  long 
before  man  resorted  to  the  same  artificial  meaiu. 
In  fact  he  comes  of  a  family  of  noted  en^neers. 
The  profession  runs  in  his  blood,  his  forefathers 
from  time  immemorial  having  gained  a  livelihood  by 
their  skill  in  earthworks.   l£  constructs  subter- 
ranean roads  that  lead  in  every  direction  around 
his  headquarters.   This  is  a  complicated  strong- 
hold, which  seems  more  adapted  for  defence  than 
defiance.   Fearless  fighter  though  he  is,  like  a 
good  general,  he  takes  care  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  having  to  retreat.   When  a  battle 
IS  lost,  he  retires  to  his  stronghold,  and  by  the 
facilities  for  strategic  movements  which  it  attbrds, 
instead  of  having  to  yield  his  life,  he  is  once  more 
in  a  position  to  hold  his  own.    Anybody  who 
studies  the  structure  of  this  wonderful  place  of 
refuge,  can  see  that  it  can  be  made  the  scene  of 
a  war-game  as  interesting  as  chess.   To  describe 
it  clearly,  however,  without  illustrations  is  no 
easy  matter.  In  shape,  it  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  metal  stand  composed  of  two  circles,  the  top 
one  much  narrower  than  the  bottom,  both  con- 
nected by  five  dhort  bars.    But,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  a  roomy  round  chamber  immediately 
below  the  lower  circle,  which  does  not  communi- 
cate directly  with  it,  the  entrance  bein^  from  the 
top  circle  by  three  short  passages.   Iiiub,  when 
a  mole  wishes  to  get  into  the  wide  chamber, 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  retiring  apartment, 
he  has  first  to  get  into  the  lower  circle,  and  then 
to  mount  to  the  upper  one  before  he  can  descend 
into  what  may  be  called  his  hall  of  state.   He  is 
not  senseless  enough  to  get  into  a  place  where  he 
might  be  taken  at  any  moment  by  surprise,  with- 
out having  a  means  of  escape,  say  in  tne  event  of 
a  weasel  dropping  in.    From  tfie  centre  of  the 
chamber,  therefore,  a  passage  slips  downwards, 
which,  rising  in  a  curve,  opens  into  one  of  the 
larger  tunnels  or  high  inroads,  that  to  the  number 
of  seven  or  eight,  radiate  in  different  directions 
from  the  stronghold.   These  are  private  ways  to 
the  owner's  hunting  ground.   With  the  continnai 
rubbing   of   the  creature's   ftir   against  the 
walls  of  main  passages,  they  soon  become  smooth 
and  polished.   A  tunnel  through  hard  ground, 
as  under  a  garden  walk,  for  instance,  the  mole- 
catcher  knows  to  be  an  excellent  place  to  set  a 
trap,  because  his  victims,  rather  than  have  the 
labour  of  constructing  a  number  of  them,  use  the 
one  already  existing.   In  a  run  of  this  kind  a 
dpzen  mol^s  psay  b^  XA^n  in  a  few  days. 


AFTER  LC 

"When  Mr.  Mole  enters  the  jnatrimonial  state, 
be  or  Mrs.  Mole—  probably  both,  have  to  settle 
upon  a  family  resioer.ce.  The  stronghold  is  not 
adapted  for  a  nnrsery,  and  so  they  make  a  special 
nest  for  their  five  or  six  little  ones.  In  constrac- 
tion  it  is  much  simpler  than  the  stronghold,  being 
merely  a  subterranean  hollow  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  dried  grass,  generally  situated  where 
two  or  three  passages  meet,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  defensive  habitation.  In  case 
of  alarm,  on  whatever  side,  the  mother  and  young 
can  escape  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  make 
for  the  stronghold,  tnere  is  little  doubts  would  be 
their  natural  instinct.  If  pursued  there,  we  can 
easily  understand  they  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  Doubling 
round  through  one  of  the  short  passages,  the  pur« 
sued,  by  attacking  the  pursuer  m  the  rear,  would 
make  matters  very  uncomfortable  fo)r  him.  On 
finding  himself  in  such  a  maze,  he  would  he  likely 
to  turn  away — amazed.  The  muscular  power  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  mole's  body  is  so  great,  that  he 
could  soon  tear  the  hind-quarters  of  an  unwel- 
copie  visitor  to  pieces.  Not  only  does  he  possess 
marvellous  strength,  hut  h,^  never  sets  about 
doin^  anything  except  in  a  frenzy.  All  his  actions 
are  characterized  by  the  same  fiery  impetuosity. 
We  have  only  to  see  how  he  eats  in  order  to 
understand  how  he  would  fight.  The  fury  and 
rage  cf  a  lion  over  a  meal,  in  comparison  to  his, 
is  a  tame  display,  when  we  consider  their  relative 
size.  With  the  lion's  bulk  he  would  be  irresistible, 
no  creature  could  stand  before  his  snout  or  his 
claws,  and  unlike  the  lion,  there  would  be  scarcely 
any  limit  to  the  quantity  he  ate  or  to  the  number 
he  slaughtered. 

A  mole  fight  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  con- 
tested struggles  to  be  found  throughout  the 
animal  creation.  In  spring,  the  time  of  love, 
feuds  among  the  males  at  least,  are  common. 
The  way  in  which  they  settle  about  a  mate  is 
as  creditable  to  their  courage  as  it  is  disastrous 
to  their  bodies.  They  seem  to  be  indifferent  to 
pain ;  they  scratch,  tetkr,  and  maim  each  other, 
and  after  being  tired  of  fighting  underground, 
they  will  sometimes  come  into  the  open  air  to 
continue  the  contest.  So  much  in  earnest  are 
they  while  deciding  the  all  important  question, 
that  nothing  short  of  interference  will  disturt) 
them.  When  brought  to  their  senses,  they  are 
generally  too  much  exhausted  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  But  at  best  the  mole  is  a  poor  awkward 
subject  above  ground.  His  small,  black,  pin-head 
like  eyes,  covered  over  with  hair,  do  not  give  him 
full  powers  of  vision,  and  his  very  short  legs  and 
broad  feet  are  ill  fitted  for  a  hasty  retreat.  Still, 
from  experiments  made  by  sticking  straws  in  sub- 
terranean roads  of  his  own  making,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  knock  down  in  passing,  it  has  been 
found  that  he  can  run  with  surprising  swift- 
ness. 

**  Here's  to  the  little  gentlemen  in  velvet,"  was 
a  toast  which  produced  uproarious  applause 
among  Jacobites  long  ago.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  mole  raised  the  heap  against  which 
the  horse  of  \\  illiam  III.  stumbled,  breaking  the 
king's  collar  bone,  and  indirectly  causing  his 
death.  His  velvet  coat  is  well  worthy  of 
notice.  Although  the  owner  is  for  ever  moving 
among  dirt,  he  has  always  a  clean  appearance. 
h^l  J\9  examine  th^  CQat — ^his  poat  of  manjr  colour^ 
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as  it  happens  to  be — ^for  when  thoroughly  cleansed, 
the  mole's  fur  shows  a  strong  iridescence  in 
certain  lights,  assuming  various  beautiful  tints, 
a  ruddy  copper  being  the  most  prominent.  The 
hair  has  no  set.  it  grows  in  no  particular  direc- 
tion, and  it  may  be  stroked  any  way  without 
becoming  disordered.  The  secret  of  tnis  lies  in 
the  fact  that  each  hair  is  composed  of  two  deforces 
of  thickness,  which  alternate  a  number  of  times 
in  the  course  of  its  length.  At  leaving  the  skin 
it  is  extremely  fine,  and  gradually  increases  in 
thickness  till  it  reaches  the  full  width,  when  it 
a^ain  diminishes,  and  so  on.  The  character  of 
the  skin,  which  has  a  strong  membranous  muscle, 
helps  to  preserve  cleanUness,  as  the  creature  has 
only  to  give  itself  a  good  shake  in  order  to  cast 
ofiE  any  earth  which  may  have  adhered  to  the 
fur. 

The  moVs  worst  enemj,  the  more's  the  pity,  is 
man.  Even  before  Darwin  proved  the  usefulness 
of  earth-worms,  the  little  gentleman  in  velvet  was 
as  bitterly  persecuted  as  he  is  to-day.  He  has 
surely  some  redeeming  pointy  and  the  farmer 
should  extend  some  mercy  to  him  if  only  as  a 
drainer.  But  no.  The  mole-catcher  does  his 
deadly  work,  calling  him  all  that  is  bad,  while  he 
boasts  of  his  own  exploits  in  destroying  him.  One 
man  has  been  known  to  kill  as  many  as  forty 
thousand,  and  La  Court,  their  historian,  who 
should  have  known  better,  took  the  lives  of  six 
thousand  in  four  months.  Fortunately  the  mole 
is  a  pretty  wily  fellow,  so  much  so,  that  only  ex- 
perts can  thin  his  family  to  any  great  extent.  At 
the  same  time  he  is,  without  doubt,  deeply  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  state  of  the  land  laws,  and 
would  give  his  hearty  su{)port  to  any  government 
that  permitted  him  to  introduce  his  land  bill, 
under  circumstances  that  precluded  all  fear  of 
opi)osition  from  the  tongues  of  his  hated  adver- 
saries— ^stcel  traps. 

John  SuiHERLAirD. 
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BT  MBS.  CHAELES  MATTUEWS. 

ABIIIGHT  June  morning  after  a  heavy  storm, 
white  clouds  scudding  quickly  across  a  rain- 
washed  sky,  blue  waters  rusning  in  on  the  yellow 
sands  below  tbe  little  garden  that  lay  all  ablaze  in 
the  sunshine,  with  lilies  white  and  orange,  and 
great  swaying  poppies,  their  crimson  petals  flying 
before  the  fresh  salt  breeze. 

A  day  to  drive  away  all  sad  and  gloomy  thoughts, 
and  "  make  one  feel  quite  young  asain,"  as  Joan 
Garrington  said  to  herself,  as  she  tnrew  open  the 
window  of  the  httle  parlour  in  Mrs.  Trueman's 
lodgings  at  Sandy  Cove,  and  drank  in  a  deep 
draught  of  sweet-scented  air. 

Not  that  she  had  lived  so  very  many  years  after 
all,  but  she  had  just  reached  the  age  when  a 
woman  is  old  or  young  according  to  the  wav  in 
which  Ufe  has  used  her,  and  Joan*s  youth  liad 
slipped  noiselessly  away  as  she  sat  watching  by 
the  bedside  of  her  dying  father,  and  left  her  at 
thirty  with  a  sweet  pale  face  that  had  lost  its 
roundness  and  its  dainty  bloom,  with  gentle  tired 
eyes,  a  thread  or  two  of  silver  in  the  soft  brown 
hw  from  which  the  golden  gleams  had  faded,  and 
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a  few  deep  lines  at  the  corners  of  the  mohile, 
sensitive  mouth. 

She  stood  a  long  time  at  the  window,  lookincf 
ont  over  the  stretch  of  foam-flecked  waters,  and 
presently  her  eyes  seemed  to  have  lost  the  sense 
of  wh«at  lay  before  them,  and  to  be  resting  on  a 
vision  that  brought  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  to  her 
cheeks,  and  a  happy  little  smile  to  her  lips,  and  it 
was  with  a  startled  look  that  she  turned  as  she 
heard  the  click  of  the  white  gate  and  light  foot- 
steps running  up  the  walk. 

**  Ethel/'  she  cried,  as  a  slim  young  girl,  just 
blossoming  into  womanhood,  ran  up  and  kissed 
her  as  she  leant  from  the  window,  "  where  have 
you  been  so  early  P  I  thought  you  were  upstairs 
still." 

*'.Tlie  sun  shone  in  so  brightly  on  my  face,  Aunt 
Joan,  that  I  couldn't  sleep,  and  then  I  remembered 
it  was  the  day  for  the  Indian  mail,  and  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  meet  the  postman,  so  that  if  your 
letter  had  come  you  might  have  it  sooner." 

"  And  did  you  get  it  ?   Was  there  P  " 

She  shook  her  nead  and  tried  to  give  a  serious 
expression  to  her  laughing  lips,  and  then  looking 
up  and  seeing  the  bitter  disappointment  in  Joan's 
face,  she  said  quickly — 

"  Yes,  I  did  really — here  it  is.  ^  It  is  too  bad  to 
plague  you.  Now  you  shall  read  it  in  peace,  while 
I  go  and  see  what  Mrs.  Trueman  has  for  break- 
fast." And  she  ran  into  the  house  singing  as  she 
went,  and  her  voice  could  be  heard  presently  in 
the  kitchen  urging  the  landlady  to  send  breakfast 
in  at  once  as  the  wind  had  made  her  so  hungry 
she  felt  ready  to  devour  the  whole  househola. 
Which  the  good-natured  old  dame  received  with 
admiring  Lors  "  and  Ah  !  surelys,"  and  soon 
she  was  back  again  in  the  parlour  exclaiming 
indignantly— 

**  Aunt  Joan,  would  you  believe  it,  they  have 
foi^otten  to  send  t}ie  cream." 

Sut  receiving  no  answer  to  this  melancholy 
announcement,  she  turned  and  saw  that  Joan  was 
leaning  aeainst  the  casement  with  a  white  face 
and  half-closed  eyes. 

*'Aunt  Joan,  darling!"  she  cried,  running  to 
her  and  taking  her  in  her  arms.  "  What  is  it  P 
Not  bad  news  ?    Captain  Meredith  is  not  ?  " 

"  No— no,  dear,"  Joan  answered,  looking  up  and 
smiling.  It  is  good  news,  the  best.  He  is  coming, 
coming  home.   He  is  on  his  way  now." 

Ethel's  clinging  clasp  was  loosened.  She  turned 
away  so  that  her  face  wajB  hidden. 

*•  Captain  Meredith  will  want  you  to  be  married 
at  once,  I  suppose  P "  she  said  presently  in  a 
changed  voice. 

"  Yes,  he  says  so,"  answered  Joan,  blushing  a 
little,  and  looking  down  at  her  precious  letter ; 
"  he  says  we  have  waited  long  enough." 

**  So  you  have,  dear,  patient,  old  Aunt  Joan ! " 
cried  Ethel  remorsefully.  "  And  I  am  glad,  and 
I  am  a  selfish  wretch  not  to  be  gladder,  but  you 
see  I  have  had  you  all  to  myself  since  grandpapa 
died  last  spring,  and  I  am  jealous,  horribly 
jealous,  of  your  Captain  Meredith." 

"Dear  Ethel,  don't  be  foolish,"  Joan  said, 
smoothing  the  soft  hair,  as  the  girl  knelt  beside 
her,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  lap.  "  It  will  only 
be  another  person  to  love  and  spoil  you.  You  are 
not  going  to  lose  me,  dear ;  I  would  not  give  up 
my  child  for  any  one.    Philip  knows  that." 

'*How  good  you  are!    Fancy  your  having 


thought  about  me  at  all,"  said  Ethel,  looking  up 
with  a  smile,  though  the  tears  were  still  wet  on 
her  April  face.  "  Now  if  I  were  in  love  I  don't 
believe  I  should  care  for  any  one  but  just  the  one 
erson  I  was  in  love  with.  You  do  Reserve  to  be 
appy,  Aunt  Joan,  you  ought  never  to  have 
another  day's  sorrow  to  make  up  for  all  those  sad 
years  when  grandpapa  was  ill.  It  was  because 
you  wouldn't  leave  him  wasn't  it,  that  you  did 
not  go  out  to  India  with  Captain  Meredith  lon^ 
ago?" 

"  Yes ;  ten  years  ago.  Just  when  we  were  to 
have  been  married,  father  met  with  the  accident 
that  blinded  him.  I  could  not  leave  him,  he  had 
only  me,  and  Philip  had  to  go  without  me.  We 
didn't  think  then  we  were  parting^  for  so  long. 
They  talked  of  an  operation,  and  if  it  had  been 
successful  I  meant  to  have  gone  out,  but  you  knoir 
it  failed,  and  they  thought  father  would  have 
died.  Then  when  Philip  was  coming  home  on 
leave,  he  had  to  give  up  every  penny  he  had 
saved  to  pay  his  brother's  debts.  So  everything 
seemed  to  be  against  us  and  to  be  conspiring  to 
keep  us  apart,  but  at  last — at  last — I  think  our 
troubles  are  over.  And  now  Philip  tells  me  he 
need  not  go  out  again ;  his  uncle  has  left  him  a 
little  fortune.  So  altogether  we  shall  be  quite 
rich.  I  am  very  glad  for  your  sake ;  you  would 
not  have  liked  to  leave  England,  would  you  ?  " 

Oh,  I  shouldn't  have  minded  much  if  I  had 
had  you  with  me.  But  how  long  those  years 
must  have  seemed  to  you,  Aunt  Joan  !  And  you 
have  gone  on  loviilg  Captain  Meredith  all  the 
time.  How  odd  it  must  be  to  be  in  love  with 
some  one  you  haven't  seen  for  ten  years.  Half  a 
lifetime !  Why  he  might  be  quite  altered — quite 
a  different  person  now  I " 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  any  difficulty  in 
recognizing  each  other,"  said  Joan  laughing.  "But 
will  you  give  me  some  tea,  dear.  I  must  go  up^ 
stairs  directly  and  write  to  Philip,  if  I  don  t  send 
my  letter  by  the  early  post  he  will  not  get  it  at 
Malta." 

**  When  is  he  coming  P  " 

"Next  week." 

"  Oh  dear !  Only  one  more  week  of  the  old  life. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  it  will  make  no  difference, 
I  know  what  engaged  people  are,  and  I  shall  earn 
Captain  Meredith's  everiaating  gratitude  by  dis- 
appearing in  the  morning  to  be  seen  no  more  till 
bed- time." 

"  You  silly  child,  you  vrill  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Now  darling  I  must  go  and  write  my  letter  to 
Philip." 

"Oh,  veiy  well;  there  it  is  already  you  sw. 
Philip,  Philip,  everything  must  give  way  to  bini/' 

"  iJot  everything,  only  my  breakfast.  Wait  till 
you  see  him,  you'll  understand  it  then." 

Joan  went  up  to  her  room  and  sat  down  to  write 
her  welcome,  but  the  words  did  not  come  very 
quickly.  This  sudden  blaze  of  sunshine  dazdea 
her,  breaking  in  upon  the  grey  twilight  of  her  lifoi 
this  great  joy  that  she  had  longed  for,  prayed  for  as 
the  one  good  thing  left,  frightened  and  bewildered 
her  now  it  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  passionate 
heart  that  had  lain  buried  beneath  the  gathered 
sadness  of  years  of  patient  waiting  could  not  sud- 
denly lift  itself  to  grasp  the  happiness  that  would 
bring  new  life.  When  Philip  came  she  thought  it 
would  be  different,  he  was  always  bright  and 
joyous,  he  would  help  her  to  grow  young  again  and 
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to  be  once  more  the  light-hearted  Joan  of  the  old 
days. 

Suddenly  Ethel's  words,  scarcely  heeded  when 
they  were  uttered,  flashed  across  her  mind.  "  He 
might  be  quite  a  different  person  now,"  she  had 
said  of  Philip,  and  Joan  realized  how  truly  they 
might  have  been  spoken  of  herself.  How  dif- 
ferently she  felt  about  everything  now,  everything 
except  her  love.  Had  she  altered  as  much  out- 
wardly, she  wondered.  She  got  up  qjuickly,  and 
opening  a  casket  that  held  a  few  cherished  trifles 
that  had  belonged  to  her  father,  she  took  from  it  a 
locket  containing  a  miniature  of  herself,  painted 
when  she  had  first  meant  to  marry  Philip. 

She  had  not  looked  at  it  for  years,  and  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  face  that  met  her  eyes  she 
started. 

Had  she  really  been  like  that  before  sorrow  and 
anxiety  had  touched  her  ?  How  thickly  the  hair 
erew  round  the  temples  then,  in  soft,  curling,  downy 
locks  like  EtheFs,  how  round  were  the  cheeks,  how 
bright  the  glance  of  the  glad  young  eyes,  how  full 
the  curves  of  the  smiling  lips,  and  now — she 
looked  sternly  at  the  face  reflected  in  the  shabby 
little  mirror. 

"Aunt  Joan,"  cried  Ethel's  voice,  "is  your 
letter  ready?  The  postman  is  coming  up  the 
hill." 

"  Yes,  in  a  moment,"  she  answered,  starting  as 
though  she  had  been  discovered  in  some  guilty 
act ;  and,  throwing  down  the  portrait,  she  wrote  a 
few  hasty  words,  and  took  her  letter  downstairs. 

The  day  wore  away  very  slowly.  Joan  was 
restless,  excited ;  nothing  interested  her ;  she 
could  settle  to  nothing.  At  last,  in  the  afternoon, 
she  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  solitary  walk. 
It  was  an  old  remedy  of  hers  for  any  mental 
disturbance ;  and  many  a  knotty  point  had  been 
settled  in  these  lonely  tramps. 

"  Ethel,"  she  called,  as  she  went  out,  "  where 
are  youP  I  am  going  along  the  shore  a  little 
way." 

"  I  am  here,  Aunt  Joan,"  answered  a  drowsy 
voice ;  and  Joan,  turning  in  the  direction  whence 
it  came,  found  Ethel  in  a  sheltered  nook,  swinging 
lazily  in  the  hammock,  her  gold-brown  hair  un- 
bound and  falling  in  shining  masses  over  her  crisp 
blue  muslin  gown,  her  dainty  head  pillowed  on 
her  rounded  arms,  while,  with  one  little  foot  that 
touched  the  ground,  she  rocked  herself  gently  to 
and  fro. 

"  Oh,  stay  here,  it  is  so  delicious !  I  was  almost 
asleep  when  jou  called.'' 

"  iJo,  dearie ;  I  must  have  a  walk.  Take  care 
of  yourself,  my  darling ;  I  shall  not  be  long." 

"  Good-bye,  Aunt  Joan.  1  am  going  in  to 
practice  directly ; "  and  she  sat  up  to  watch 
Joan,  till  she  disappeared  down  the  zig-zag  path 
that  led  to  the  beach,  and  then,  swinging  idly, 
drifted  gradually  into  dreamland,  and  awoke  with 
a  start  an  hour  after  as  a  few  large  rain-drops 
pattered  down  on  her  face. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  she  cried  with  a  shiver,  "  the  sun 
has  gone  in,  and  it  has  grown  quite  chill.  I  hope 
Aunt  Joan  will  be  in  before  the  storm  comes  on 
in  earnest.  I  wonder  how  long  I  have  been 
asleep." 

As  she  passed  through  her  aunt's  room  on  her 
way  to  put  up  her  hair,  she  found  Mrn.  Trueman 
closing  the  windows  before  the  coming  storm. 

"  Dear  me,  miss,"  she  said,    what  a  beautiful 


Fictnr'  there  is  of  you,  to  be  sure,  Miss  Ethel, 
see  it  on  Miss  Carrington's  table,  and  I  made  so 
bold  as  to  take  a  peep." 

"A  picture  of  me,  Mrs.  Trueman! — where?" 
And  sue  took  up  the  miniature.  "This  isn't 
meant  for  me;  it's  Aunt  Joan  when  she  was 
young.  Don't  you  see  '  Joan  Carrington '  and  the 
date  in  little  letters  round  it?  " 

**  You  don't  say  so,  miss  ?  Well,  my  eyes  ain't 
very  good  certainly,  but,  for  sure,  I  thought  it 
was  you ;  it's  more  like  you  than  Miss  Carrington 
a  long  way." 

"  Is  it  ?  Yes,  I  do  think  it  is.  I  didn't  know 
Aunt  Joan's  hair  had  ever  been  that  colour; 
perhaps  it  wasn't.  They  always  touch  up  these 
likenesses  a  little.  How  prettily  it's  done,  all 
twisted  up  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head.  I 
wonder  how  mine  would  look  like  that.  I  think 
I  will  try ; "  and,  carrying  off  the  portrait,  she 
coiled  her  own  bright  locks  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  then  she  saw  that  Mrs.  Trueman  was  right, 
and  that  she  was  wonderfully  like  the  miniature, 
though  the  colouring  was  more  delicately  vivid  in 
the  living  face,  the  brows  more  distinctly  pencilled, 
the  long  lashes  darker. 

"  I  shall  keep  my  hair  like  this  till  Aunt  Joan 
comes  in,  and  ask  her  if  she  sees  the  likeness ;  and 
now  I  will  go  down  and  try  whether  I  can  induce 
that  dumb  piano  of  Mrs.  Trueman's  to  utter  a 
sound." 

"  I  have  lighted  a  bit  of  fire,  miss  '*  said  the 
landlady,  '*  we  shall  have  the  storm  directly,  and 
I  am  afraid  Miss  Carrington  will  get  wet  through, 
the  children  saw  her  ever  so  far  along  the  shore. 
The  kettle  is  on  the  hob,  miss." 

**  Thank  you,  Miss  Trueman,  I  hope  Aunt  Joan 
will  come  back  by  the  road."  She  looked  anxiously 
out  across  the  sea,  the  clouds  were  gathering  fast, 
and  a  chill  white  mist  was  creeping  up.  She 
stirred  the  fire,  fetched  Joan's  shppers,  put  her 
favourite  chair  for  her,  and  then  sat  down  and 
began  to  play.  It  grew  darker  and  darker,  and 
the  firelignt  danced  on  the  wall,  and  then  no  longer 
able  to  see  the  notes  before  her,  she  began  to  sing 
softly  a  plaintive  little  air  that  she  had  heard  Joan 
hum  to  herself  sometimes,  and  never  heard  the  click 
of  the  gate  or  saw  a  face  pressed  against  the  panes 
but,  starting  up  as  the  door  opened,  she  turned  to 
welcome  Joan,  and  found  herself  held  fast  in  a 
man's  strong  arms,  while  tender  kisses  were 
showered  on  her  lips,  and  a  glad  eager  voice,  cried— 
Joan,  Joan,  my  darling,  at  last,  at  last" 

And  then  before  she  could  speak  it  went  on — 

"  My  Joan,  time  has  gone  backward  with  you, 
you  are  younger  and  more  beautiful  a  thousand 
times  than  when  we  parted." 

"  Captain  Meredith ! "  she  cried,  frightened  and 
trembling.   **  I — I  am  not  Joan." 

"  Not  Joan ! "  he  said,  loosing  his  clasp  and  stag- 

gering  back.  "  Not  Joan,  when  you  speak  wiUi 
er  voice  and  look  at  me  with  her  eyes,  and  sing 
the  songs  she  used  to  sing  to  me  in  the  old  days  r 
If  you  are  not  Joan,  who  are  you  ?  " 
"lam  Ethel  Ay  lesford." 
"Ethel  Ay  lesford?  Mary's  chUd?  I  thought 
she  was  quite  a  little  girl.  Where  is  Joan,  why 
does  she  not  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  She  did  not  expect  you,  she  is  out,  and,  oh,  the 
storm  has  come,"  Ethel  cried,  as  a  sudden  heavy 
dash  of  rain-drops  against  the  window  made  her 
look  up. 
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"  Got  where  ?  Let  roe  go  to  her." 

"  I  do  not  know  which  way  she  will  come,  you 
may  miss  her,  yon  had  better  wait." 

He  did  not  answer.  bntwentto  the  window,  and 
looked  anxiously  out  through  the  driving  rain  that 
was  beating  down  so  cruelly  the  flowers  that 
had  been  radiant  in  their  fresh  beauty  when 
he  came  through  them  such  a  little  while  ago ; 
and  the  silence  grew  and  grew  till  it  seemed  to 
Ethel  it  would  never  be  broken,  when  at  last  she 
heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 

*'  That  must  be  Joan,  she  has  found  some  one 
to  bring  her  home,  the  carrier  perhaps.  Will 
you  let  me  go  out  and  tell  her  you  are  here  P  She 
IS  not  very  strong,  she  nearly  fainted  this  morn- 
ing when  your  letter  came." 

"  Yes,  go ;  we  will  have  no  more  surprises,  but 
you  must  not  keep  me  from  her  long." 

The  wheels  had  stopped  at  the  gate ;  he  could 
see  some  one  getting  down  from  the  cart,  and 
coming  wearily  up  the  walk,  seme  one  with 
clinging  wet  black  draperies,  and  a  white  tired 
face  from  which  the  damp  hair  had  been  care- 
lessly pushed  back. 

"  Aunt  Joan,"  cried  Ethel,  running  out,  heed- 
less of  the  storm.  And  the  pale  lips  curved  in  a 
little  smile. 

Joan !  Could  this  be  Joan,  this  worn,  weary 
woman ;  this  pale,  shadowy  ghost  of  the  girl  he 
had  last  seen  m  all  the  brightness  of  her  youth. 
In  the  many,  many  times  he  had  pictured  his 
meeting  with  Joan,ne  had  never  thought  that  he 
might  find  her  changed  like  this — had  never 
remembered  that  the  years  which  had  brought  to 
him  the  full  vigour  of  his  manhood  might  have 
dealt  less  kindly  with  her.  ^ow  as  these  two  came 
towards  him  together  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
old  love,  the  bright,  beautiful  Joan,  whose  ima.cre 
had  been  with  him  through  the  long  years,  was 
leading  to  him  a  sad  eyed-stran^er  to  take  her 
place,  and  it  was  with  a  conscious  effort  that 
ne  went  forward  and  took  in  his  arms— the 
woman  whom  through  all  the  years  of  absence  he 
had  loved  with  never  wavering  faithfulness. 

Ethel  closed  the  door  upon  the  lovers,  and 
running  upstairs  threw  herself  sobbing  on  her 
bed.  For  the  first  time  in  her  young  life  she  felt 
forsaken,  deserted,  not  wanted  by  anyone,  and  the 
new  experience  was  very  bitter.  Then,  too, 
Philip's  sudden  coming  had  shaken  and  frightened 
her ;  her  cheeks  burned  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  greeting.  If  only  she  had  not  been  so  foolish 
as  to  twist  ner  hair  up  like  that  hateful  portrait, 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  taken  her  for  Joan. 

Anyhow  she  would  soon  alter  that,  and  her 
hands  were  busy  with  the  long  thick  coils  that 
were  just  knotted  up  in  their  accustomed  fashion 
at  the  back  of  her  shapely  little  head,  when  she 
heard  Joan's  voice  calling  her. 

"  Ethel,  Ethel.  Where  are  you  P  Come  down, 
we  want  you." 

She  plunged  her  face  into  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
and  trusting  to  the  darkness  to  hide  the  traces  of 
tears  she  went  slowly  downstairs. 

"Come,  darling,"  said  Joan;  "make  ns  some 
tea  while  I  take  off  my  damp  dress.  Philip  tells 
mo  you  have  made  each  other's  acquaintance 
already.  Fancy  his  coming  a  week  before  we  ex- 
pected him !  Were  you  not  surprised  to  see  him  P 
Did  you  know  him  directly  P  " 

'*  Yes,"  said  Ethel,  turning  away  and  bosying 


herself  with  the.  tea-things.  "Aunt  Joan  your 
dress  is  positively  wringing  wet ;  you  oujrht  to  go 
up  at  once.    Shall  I  come  and  help  you  ? 

"  No.  Stay  here  and  talk  to  Philip.  You  mn%t 
become  good  friends  as  soon  as  you  can,"  she  said, 
laughing  as  she  went  out 

Philip  had  sunk  into  a  chair  as  she  left  the 
room,  and  was  leaning  forward,  his  head  resting 
on  his  hands,  and  looking  into  the  fire. 

Ethel  glanced  at  him  and  saw  that  the  bright- 
ness was  all  gone  from  his  face;  ho  had  a  troubled, 
anxious  look. 

Lovers  were  incomprehensible  folk,  she  thoaght, 
here  was  Captain  Meredith,  who  had  been  so 
eager  and  joyous  when  he  came  in,  looking  quite 
sad  and  weary,  while  Joan,  who  had  seemed 
almost  to  dread  the  meeting,  wore  a  happy 
smiling  face. 

When  she  came  in,  Philip  roused  himself,  and 
began  to  talk  and  tell  them  of  his  life  in  India 
and  of  his  voyage  home,  but  through  it  all  Ethel 
noticed  that  the  glad  light  never  came  back  to 
his  eyes. 

A  man's  presence  has  a  very  invigorating  effect 
on  a  feminine  establishment,  and  Philip's  coming 
seemed  to  bring  fresh  life  into  the  cottage  and  to 
make  the  days  pass  very  quickly  away ;  happy 
days  to  Joan,  the  happiest  she  had  ever  known. 

Philip  had  come  back  to  her,  scarcely  changed 
from  the  Philip  who  had  left  her  ten  years  a^, 
she  thought  at  first,  and  if  after  a  time  she  fancied 
he  was  graver,  less  joyous,  and  that  something  of 
the  old  eagerness  was  i^one  from  his  wooing,  she 
remembered  that  they  had  been  boy  and  girl  in 
the  by-gone  days,  and,  though  it  was  not  so  with 
her,  with  most,  love  grew  calmer  with  the  growing 
years,  and  never  had  he  been  so  watchful  and 
tender  in  his  care  for  her. 

The  one  cloud  in  her  heaven  was  the  fear  that 
Philip  and  Ethel  were  not  growing  better  friends. 
Philip  seemed  even  to  avoid  the  child,  and  this  she 
was  quick  to  see  and  to  resent,  and  she  had  fallen 
into  the  way  of  going  off  for  long  solitary  rambles, 
and,  in  spite  of  Joan's  entreaties,  would  seldom 
take  part  in  anything  that  Philip  proposed  for 
their  amusement. 

"  Who  will  have  a  game  at  tennis  with  me  P  " 
he  asked,  one  morning,  as  they  stood  in  the  gar- 
den, discussing  their  plans  for  the  day.  "  Come 
now,  before  it  gets  too  hot." 

"I  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Trueman  first,  but 
Ethel  will  play,  she  is  a  much  better  match  for 
you  than  I  am.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Philip, 
I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  make  much  of  tennis. 
I  have  begun  too  late." 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said  quickly ;  "  you  only  want 
practice." 

"Well,  I  will  come  presently;  Ethel  will  go 
with  you  now ;  won't  you,  darling  P  " 

"  I  don't  think  Captain  MenSith  cares  for  a 
substitute." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  Philip,  Captain  Mere- 
dith, Ethel." 
"  What  then  P" 
"  Philip,  of  course." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  make  any  change  till 
after  September ;  and  then,  of  course,  it  wUI  be 
Uncle  Philip." 

**  Nonsense,"  he  said  angrily.  "  I  hate  those 
titles  between  people  who  are  so  nearly  of  an  age. 
It  U  absurd  your  callinjr  Joan,  aunt" 
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"  Nearly  of  an  age,  Captain  Mer^ith  ?  Twelve 
years  seems  to  me  a  considerable  difference,  and 
as  for  Aunt  Joan,  I  couldn't  call  her  anything 
else.  She  has  been  Aunt  Joan  to  me  ever  since 
I  came  to  her  a  desolate  mite  of  a  child  a  great 
many  years  ago.  Yon  must  let  that  be  as  it  in, 
whatever  else  is  altered."  And  she  turned  away 
and  went  quickly  down  one  of  the  garden  walks. 

Philip  stood  watching  her  with  troubled  eves 
till  a  turn  in  the  path  hid  the  last  flutter  of  her 
dress,  and  then  Joan's  voice  recalled  him. 

"  Philip,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  be  angry 
with  the  child  if  she  is  a  little  wayward  at  times. 
Remember,  since  her  mother  left  her  to  me  she 
has  been  like  my  own,  and  it  is  natural,  isn't  it, 
that  she  should  be  a  little  jealous  ?  " 

"  Jeidous,"  he  said,  looking  up  quickly.  ''Do 
you  think  she  is  jealoas  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  don't  you  see  it  ?  She  has 
always  been  first  with  me,  and  she  is  jealous  of 
you.'' 

"Of  me?**  Then  after  a  pause  he  went  on, 
"  Well,  it  is  very  absurd,  and  she  must  get  over 
it  if  she  is  to  live  with  us." 

Joan  looked  up  surprised  at  the  harsh  tone  in 
which  he,  spoke. 

"  If,  Philip  ?  You  know  that  is  settled.  You 
promisM  me,  and  you  wish  it,  don*t  you  P  Oh, 
Phil,  I  couldn't  give  her  up.  You  didn't  mean 
that,  did  you  ?  " 

"I  meant  nothing  that  would  hurt  you,  dear ; 
it  shall  ail  be  as  you  wish." 

*'  Yes ;  and  when  this  has  passed  away  and 
she  is  herself  again,  you  will  love  her,  I  know,  as 
much  as  I  do." 

No  answer. 

"  And,  anyhow,  we  shan't  keep  her  long,  I  am 
afraid.  Most  people  think  her  very  pretty — she 
is  pretty,  isn't  she  P  "—pausing  wistfully  for  a 
reply. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  shortly. 

"  I  knew  you  must  think  so ;  and  she  is  such  a 
favourite.  Some  one  will  be  carrying  her  o£E  soon, 
I  fear." 

"  Nonsense !  She  is  much  too  young  to  think 
of  such  things  yet." 

"  Not  much  younger  than  we  were,  Phil,"  she 
answered  gently,  looking  up  at  him  with  loving 
eyes- 

*'  Dear,"  he  said  with  quick  compunctiou, 
at«hamed  of  his  impatience,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  his  with  answering  tenderness. 

And  so  tbey  stood  a  moment  with  clasped  hands, 
these  lovers,  who  were  farther  a|>art  now  than 
when  the  sea  had  rolled  between  them. 

And  Philip  knew  it— knew  that  the  old  love  was 
dead ;  how  or  why  he  could  not  tell ;  but  it  was 
dead,  no  more  to  be  brought  back  to  life  than  the 
girl  to  whom  it  had  been  given  could  be  brought 
back  from  the  past.  It  was  something  apart 
from  himself — something  that  had  been  with  him 
all  these  weary  years,  and  now  had  gone  as 
strangely  as  it  had  come;  and  he  could  only 
stand  bj  and  watch  its  going  without  any  power 
to  hold  it  back.  And  yet  this  Joan,  whom  he  had 
found  in  the  place  of  his  lost  love,  was  gentle  and 
true  and  sweet — a  woman  whom  a  man  might  be 
content  to  serve  faithfully  all  his  days,  and  so  he 
vowed  that  he  would  serve  her.  He  would  guard 
every  look,  every  word,  that  might  betray  the 
change  in  him ;  she  should  never  look  to  him  for 


tenderness,  and  find  him  wanting;  never  guess 
that  she  was  less  to  him  now  than  she  had  ever 
been. 

And  deep  in  his  heart  there  was  a  far  more 
bitter  trouble,  which  he  scarcely  dared  to  face.  It 
was  not  only  that  the  old  love  was  dead,  but  that 
in  its  place  another  had  sprung  to  life,  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  defying  every  effort  to  stifle  it.  And 
the  girl  who  had  awakened  it,  whom  he  had 
thought  his  own  when  he  held  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  lips,  would  be  always  beside  him  ; 
fate  had  willed  it  that  he  must  meet  her  daily, 
hourly ;  though  strive  as  he  might  against  the 
growing  passion,  a  touch  of  her  hand  pr  a  glance 
from  her  eyes  would  leave  the  battle  to  be  fought 
over  again. 

And  though  as  yet  Ethel  had  never  dreamed 
of  this,  she  felt  that  a  new  element  had  entered 
into  her  tranquil  life.  Something  that  she 
resented  and  fought  against,  that  took  all  the 
zest  from  the  quiet  pleasures  she  had  known,  and 
yet  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  most  trivial 
things. 

Why  had  Philip  come  to  disturb  them  P  she 
would  think,  as  she  lay  tossing  restlessly  on  her 
pillow.  Nothing  would  ever  be  the  same  again. 
She  would  never  now  be  first  again  with  any  one.' 
It  was  very  horrible  to  be  so  jealous  and  irritable 
and  bad-tempered,  and  Philip  must  hate  her. 
Did  he  hate  her  ?  Was  that  whjr  he  seemed  to 
avoid  her  P  Well,  she  had  given  him  good  cause, 
and  she  would  remember  remorsefully  the  sharp 
things  she  had  said  to  him,  and  the  sad  look  she 
had  surprised  once  in  his  eyes  when  her  own  had 
met  them  suddenly,  and  would  resolve  to  over- 
come the  shy  pride  that  had  taken  possession  of 
her  ever  since  their  meeting — ^that  meeting  the 
mero  remembrance  of  whioh  made  her  cheeks 
burn  in  the  darkness. 

The  end  of  Philip's  visit  was  drawing  very 
near ;  he  was  to  leave  them  fur  a  time,  while  he 
went  northward  to  look  after  the  little  estate  that 
had  been  left  him,  and  in  September  he  would  join 
them  in  London,  and  he  and  Joan  were  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

The  lovers  were  spending  the  last  afternoon  on 
the  beach  together.  Ethel  had  wandered  off  by 
herself  round  the  point  into  the  little  bay 
beyond. 

Only  one  more  day  Philip  thought,  as  he  sat 
idly  throwing  pebbles  into  the  water,  only  one 
more  day  to  keep  guard  over  his  looks  and  words» 
and  he  could  be  safe,  free  to  be  himself,  would 
have  no  more  need  to  laugh  when  he  was  miser- 
able, and  seem  bright  and  happy  with  a  weary 
aching  heart,  and  perhaps  when  he  came  back  he 
would  be  wiser,  calmer,  and  might  be  able  to  take 
Joan's  hand  and  look  into  her  eyes  without  this 
wretched  sense  of  treachery. 

She  was  beside  him  happy  and  content,  even 
his  going  could  not  sadden  her.  For  a  little  while 
she  would  have  her  child  to  herself  again  and  then 
in  a  iew  short  busy  weeks,  she  and  Philip  would  be 
once  more  together,  never  to  be  parted,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  happy  thankful  tears  as  they  rested 
on  the  man  who  was  to  be  beside  her  Uirough  all 
the  coming  years. 

A  sudden  shout  made  her  look  up,  and  running 
along  the  shore  came  a  little  baretbot  lad,  one  of 
the  shrimpers  of  the  village. 

'*  Oh  ma'am !  oh  captain,"  he  cried,  breathless. 
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rushing  up  to  th«m,  "  I  do  belkve  Miss  Ethel  be 
drowned.  I  seed  her  out  on  the  big  rock  that's 
covered  at  high  water,  when  I  went  round  the 
hay  two  hours  ago,  and  when  I  came  back  the 
tide  was  up,  and  I  could  not  see  her  nowhere,  but 
her  book  and  her  gloves  be  where  she  left*em  on 
the  beach,  and  I  picked  this  up,  near  the  point. 
Oh  ma'am,  I  do  think  as  how  she  must  have 
stayed  out  there  too  long,  and  been  swept  off,  the 
water  comes  in  quick,  and  there  be  only  one  narrow 
way  back  from  that  rock,  and  deep  water  both 
sides." 

Joan  had  seized  the  battered,  dripping  object  the 
boy  held  out,  and  was  examining  it  eagerlv.  Yes, 
it  was  EtheFs  hat,  the  blue  ribbons,  soaked  and 
discoloured  now,  she  had  tied  round  it  herself. 

"Oh  Phil,"  she  cried  with  trembling  lips,  "let 
us  go,  perhaps  we  may  see  her  yet,  she  may  have 
found  shelter  somewhere,  is  there  not  a  cave  there 
at  the  point  ?  She  may  have  been  able  to  reach 
it" 

"There  be  a  cave  surely,"  said  the  boy  with  a 
smile  breaking  out  on  his  woe-begone  face,  "  and 
Miss  Ethel  knows  it,  she  may  be  there,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  water  will  be  in  with  this  high  tide." 

"  Oh  go !  go  at  once,  it  may  be  in  time,  oh 
Phil,  save  her  for  my  sake." 

•*  For  your  sake,"  he  muttered  under  his  breath, 
•*  when  1  would  give  my  life  for  her,  my  darling 
and  putting  her  aside  as  she  clung  to  him,  betook 
the  boy  by  the  arm  and  half  carried  him  down 
the  slope  to  where  the  boats  lay  beached. 

Joan  followed  dizzy  and  bewildered,  but  before 
she  could  reach  them  thev  had  launched  a  boat, 
and  were  rowing  with  all  their  strength  towards 
the  point,  and  she  was  left  alone  motionless 
watcning,  watching,  every  other  sense  but  sight 
seeming  dead.  How  long  the  minutes  were,  how 
long  they  had  disappeared ;  when  she  saw  them 
again,  what  horrible  truth  would  she  have  to 
learn  P 

Another  asony  of  waiting,  and  then  the  boat 
came  round  the  point.  There  was  only  one  figure 
in  it,  the  boy's.  He  was  calling  to  her,  the  roar 
of  water  drowned  his  voice,  till  at  last  he  came 
nearer,  and  she  heard  him  shout, "  All  safe,  ma'am. 
Miss  Ethel's  in  the  cave.  There's  no  water,  and 
the  capt'n's  going  to  stay  till  they  can  come  by 
the  shore,  he  couldn't  get  the  boat  close  up.  Efe 
sent  me  back  to  tell  you.*' 

Then  Joan  moved  for  the  first  time,  and  throw- 
ing herself  on  the  hot  burning  sand,  let  loose  the 
tide  of  bitter  grief  that  had  been  frozen  by  the 
horror  of  the  moment.  The  look  of  agony  on 
Philips  face  and  those  half-muttered  words  that 
had  been  forced  from  his  white  lips  had  been  a 
lightning  flash  showing  the  gidf  at  her  feet  Oh 
blmd,  blind !  she  had  never  guessed,  never  for  one 
moment  imagined  this  possibility.  That  Philip, 
who  had  been  so  faithful  all  these  long,  long  years, 
should  cease  to  love  her  had  seemed  as  unlikely 
as  that  the  firm  earth  should  suddenly  crumble 
beneath  her  feet.  It  was  horrible,  cruel,  was  there 
never  to  be  an  end  of  suffering  for  her,  was  her 
heaped  up  store  of  patient  love  to  count  for 
nothing  P  Had  she  given  her  all  to  have  it  cast 
back  again  as  worthless  P  She  lay  moaning  in 
her  anguish,  the  fierce  sun  beating  down  on  her 
while  tne  moments  flew  by  unnoticed,  till  at  last 
the  first  agony  had  spent  itself,  and  calmer  gentle, 
thoughts  came  back. 


She  sat  up  and  looked  over  the  sea,  the  blue 

waves  were  dancing  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
white  gulls  skimming  through  their  sparkling 
crests ;  everything  was  as  it  had  been  before  this 
misery  came,  but  nothing  could  ever  be  the  same 
for  her.  All  hope  and  joy  had  died  when  she 
looked  into  Philip's  face.  Poor  Philip,  and  soft 
pitiful  tears  rose  in  her  eyes,  how  he  must  have 
suffered,  and  he  had  never  let  her  guess  the 
burden  he  was  bearing.  "  Oh !  Philip,  my  love,** 
she  sobbed,  "  you  might  have  told  me.  Did  jou 
think  I  could  not  be  as  generous  as  you.  ThanlS 
God  there  is  yet  time.  I  know  you  woald  have 
been  always  loving  and  tender  and  gentle  to  me ; 
but  some  day  I  snould  have  found  it  oat.  some 
day  when  it  would  have  been  too  late.  My  little 
Ethel  too,  no  wonder  that  he  loves  her.  Does  she 
love  him  too,  has  she  guessed  his  secret,  and  tried 
for  my  sake  to  be  cold  aud  proud  to  him  P  Is  this 
why  she  has  seemed  so  sad  of  late,  and  why  the 
tears  come  so  quickly  to  her  eyes  ?  I  thought  she 
was  jealous  of  my  love  for  Philip,  but  perhaps 
even  with  her  I  am  no  longer  first"  And  then  the 
agony  came  back  in  a  bitter  wave.  Ethel's  love, 
Philip's  love,  both  gone;  what  was  left  her,  only 
a  long  grey  dreary  lite  unlighted  by  any  gleams 
of  joy?  But  at  least  this  could  be  set  right; 
Philip  could  be  released  from  his  burden,  since  it 
had  become  a  burden,  and  be  free  to  give  his  love 
to  the  child  whose  happiness  was  dearer  than  her 
own.  Then  she  rose  slowly,  for  far  off  she  saw 
them  coming,  and  she  could  not  meet  them  yet, 
could  not  look  into  the  face  of  the  man  who  was 
separated  from  her  hj  a  gulf  more  impassable 
than  death,  and  turning  from  them  she  went 
wearily,  wearily  up  the  little  path  that  led  to  the 
cottage.  Yes,  they  were  coming,  coming  in 
silence. 

For  once  Ethel's  courage  had  almost  failed 
her  when  waking  up  from  a  day-dream  she 
had  found  herself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
deepening  water.  To  reach  the  shore  was  impos- 
sible ;  the  waves  were  already  roaring  over  the 
narrow  pathway,  and  would  sweep  her  off  and  dash 
her  to  pieces  it  she  tried  to  cross ;  the  water  was 
already  almost  level  with  the  rock,  when  she 
suddenly  thought  of  the  cave.  She  would  have  to 
leap  an  ugly  chasm  to  reach  it,  but  it  was  her 
only  chance,  and,  without  giving  herself  time  to 
think  or  to  look  down  into  the  seething  water, 
she  sprang  and  found  herself  safe,  for  from  the 
point  she  had  reached  she  could  scramble  easily 
to  the  cave  into  which  the  water  came  only  at  the 
highest  tides.  Was  this  a  high  tide  P  She  coold 
not  remember,  and  she  sat  watching  the  water 
creep  nearer  and  nearer,  when  suddenly  she  heard 
Philip's  voice  shouting,  **  Ethel !  Ethel ! "  and  the 
boat  came  in  sight. 

I  am  here — here  safe,  Philip  1  Do  not  bring 
the  boat,  there  are  rocks  all  round.  Qo  back ;  tefi 
Joan  I  am  safe ;  the  water  is  turning  now.  I  will 
wait  till  I  can  get  back." 

But  he  was  out  of  the  boat  and  springing  over 
the  rocks  to  her. 

"  You  are  safe,  you  are  not  hurt  P  "  he  cried, 
taking  her  hands  and  looking  wildly  in  her  face, 
forgetful  of  everything  but  the  sudden  relief. 

**  Safe !  yes,  of  course,"  she  said,  frightened  at 
his  vehemence,  and  trying  to  speak  lightly.  *'  I 
got  in  here  quite  easily.  X)id  you  thinS  yoa  wero 
rid  of  me  P" 
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Ethel,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  vbice,  letting  her 
Lands  fall ;  **  child,  yon  are  very  cruel.'* 

She  looked  np  and  saw  the  misery  in  his  eyes, 
and  then  tnmed  her  own  away,  and  they  sat  in 
silence,  while  the  water  ebbed  farther  and  farther, 
and  at  last  they  were  free  to  go. 

"  Gome,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  and  she 
went  with  him  without  once  looking  up,  and  in 
almost  unbroken  silence. 

"Miss  Carrington's  lying  down,  miss,"  ssdd 
Mrs.  Trneman,  bustling  out  to  meet  them ;  **  she 
was  rare  upset  about  ye,  but  it's  all  ended  right, 
miss,  and  you're  quite  safe,  aren't  ye  P  " 

"  Tea ;  but  I  have  lost  my  hat,  it  blew  off  when 
I  jumped  from  the  rock.  I  am  going  up  to  Joan," 
she  said  tu  Philip,  and  left  him. 

Joan  was  lying  in  the  twilight  of  closely  drawn 
blinds,  but  at  the  sound  of  Ethel's  footsteps  as 
she  stole  softly  up  to  the  bed  she  held  out  her 
arms. 

"  Aunt  Joan,  I  frightened  you ;  I  am  so  sorry. 
Oh,  forgive  me,"  she  cried,  with  a  sob  which  was 
half  a  confession,  and  the  bright  head  was  pillowed 
on  the  tender  heart  which  had  been  its  refuge  in 
so  many  childish  griefs. 

•*  Dear,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  Joan  said, 
answering  the  unspoken  words.  And  in  the  long, 
loving  kiss  that  followed,  the  last  drop  of  bitter- 
ness melted  from  her  heart,  and  she  thanked  God 
again  that  there  was  yet  time  to  set  things  right. 

It  was  evening  when  she  came  down,  quiet  and 
pale,  but  gentle  as  ever. 

*'  Philip,"  she  said,  '*  will  you  come  out  with  me 
a  little 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  without  looking  up;  "if 
you  wish  it,  if  vou  are  able." 

•*  I  should  Hke  it.  Ethel  is  down  on  the  shore 
watching  for  the  boats,  they  will  be  coming  in 
directly,  let  us  go  down." 

They  went  down  the  path,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
cli£^  Joan  stopped. 

"  Philip,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  will 
you  let  me  say  it  here  P  " 

Her  face  was  white  and  rigid,  and  the  hand  that 
held  his  arm  was  trembling. 

She  sank  down  on  the  sand  and  tried  once  or 
twice  to  speak,  while  he  stood  with  averted  face 
dreading  what  her  words  would  be.  She  had 
meant  to  tell  him  calmly  what  she  had  told  her- 
self in  the  silent  hours  in  which  she  had  fought 
out  her  battle,  but  now,  that  he  was  beside  her 
and  her  first  word  would  part  them  for  ever,  the 
word  was  very  hard  to  say. 

"  Oh,  Phil ! "  she  cried  at  last ;  "  you  might  have 
trusted  me." 

"  Dear,"  he  said  hoarsely ;  "  I  hoped  you  would 
never  have  known.  I  have  tried  very  hard  that  you 
should  not,  but  I  am  afraid  this  morning  I  said 
something—- — " 

"  Something  that  told  me  the  truth,  but  you 
must  not  be  sorry.  I  am  glad ;  thankful  that  I 
knew  it  in  time.  Oh,  Philip,  I  know  you  would 
always  have  been  good  to  me,  but  I  should  have 
found  it  out,  dear.  Looking  back  now  I  feel  I 
must  have  been  very  blind  not  to  have  found  it 
out  before.  You  conld  not  help  it,  it  was  not  your 
fault." 

"  God  knows  I  never  had  a  thought  that  was 
not  faithful  to  you,  Joan,  all  those  years.  You 
were  always  to  me  the  one  woman  in  the  world, 
and  it  was  not  till  I  came  back  that— that  " 


"  That  you  knew  your  love  was  dead.  Philip, 
you  must  not  think  that  I  regret  the  years  we 
have  been  lovers,  the  thought  of  you  made  all 
that  time  bright,  and  if  it  were  to  come  over  again, 
and  I  could  foresee  the  end,  I  would  choose  to 
have  had  it  so.  Nothing  can  ever  take  away  the 
memory  of  the  days  when  you  loved  me,  they — they 
are  a  part  of  me  for  ever. 

"  Joan,  you  speak  as  if  it  were  all  past.  Can 
we  not  forget  this  miflery  that  has  come  between 
us,  and  be  still  as  we  have  been  ?  " 

**  Never — never  again,  Phil !  I  know  your  heart 
has  gone  from  your  keeping ;  you  couldn't  help  it, 
dear.  If,  presently,  you  can  win  my  darling's 
love,  be  very  gentle  with  her,  make  her  happy,  and 
I  shall  be  content.  See  there  she  is,  go  and  bring 
her  to  me.    I  will  wait  here." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  the  slim  girlish  figure 
gleaming  white  against  the  opal  sea,  and  then 
bending,  took  Joan  s  hand  and  kissing  it  reverently 
held  it  in  his  own ;  but  she  drew  it  slowly,  slowly 
from  his  clasp,  and  after  a  moment's  silent  pause 
he  went. 

And  she  sat  on  and  watched  his  going,  while  the 
evening  shadows  crept  up  round  her,  but  far  out, 
across  the  gleaming  sands,  the  sun  was  shining, 
and  down  the  golden  pathway  walked  the  two  that 
she  loved  best. 
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"  A  ND  from  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point,  what 
.  l\  is  it  but  a  run ?  "  asks  Herv^  Riel,  when 
he  has  leave  to  go  ashore,  after  saving  the  French 
fieetw  Only  a  run,  and  if  it  be  made  with  sum- 
mer skies  overbead,  one  of  the  most  delightful, 
surely,  which  remains  to  the  jaded  tourist.  For 
he  must  do  the  distance  in  ayacht,  a  trader,  a 
sailing-  boat  or  not  do  it  at  all.  We  did  it  in  a  trader 
— my  friend  and  I — ^got  a  deck  nassagefor  nothing 
from  London  Bridge,  and  paid  three  shillings  a- 
day  for  our  food.  There  was  some  difficulty  with 
the  skipper — an  excellent,  dutiful  man,  with  no 
manners  to  speak  of,  who  found  out  that  our 
passes  were  signed  for  the  next  steamer,  not  for 
his.  Forthwith,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  one  or 
both  were  bolted  criminals,  and  instead  of  having 
us  on  the  bridge,  passing  his  spy-glass,  and  being 
affable  all  round,  he  took  to  telling  us  that  he  had 
been  a  pohceman  once  in  his  time,  down  in 
Victoria,  and  he  knew  law,  and  he  was  master  of  his 
ship,  he  was,  and  what  did  we  want  to  see  his 
sanguinary  chart  for?  Notwithstanding  this 
good  man's  wrath — ^and  it  was  justifiable — ^we 
made  the  run  from  Channel  Islands  to  Croisic 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  True,  we  had  to 
wait  till  the  crew  and  the  officers  had  their  meals  be- 
fore we  could  get  one.  There  were  only  four  sailors 
and  four  persons  in  the  engine-room,  so  we  had 
not  to  wait  long,  and  when  we  got  a  meal  it  was 
set  out  on  a  plank,  steadied  on  a  couple  of  coal- 
buckets.  But)  with  an  appetite  freshened  with  a 
fresh  wind  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  a  canopy 
of  violet  sky  overhead,  we  did  not  feel  as  if  we 
were  eating  in  a  kitchen.  And  four  meals  a  day 
for  three  shillings !  Really  sailors  do  not  under- 
stand business,  God  bless  them!  Herv^  Riel 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  describe  his  impres- 
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sion  of  his  run  from  Malo  to  Croisic ;  perhaps  it 
is  because  he  is  not  a  professional  descnoist, 
which  makes  a  difference.  He  only  asks  leave 
to  run,  and  off  he  goes,  and  gets  ashore  for  his 
holiday,  as  if  there  were  no  craggy  shore  of  Brit- 
tany, no  outlying  islands,  no  strange  views  and 
picturesqae  boats.  How  togive  one  s  impression 
of  the  ground  covered  by  Herv^  ?  Well,  we  ran 
down  the  side  of  Guernsey  at  mid-day.  Here  a 
little  historical  discussion  takes  place,  and  the  cap- 
tain with  his  eye  on  the  pass  and  knowing  he  has 
to  do  with  convicts,  observes : — 

**Them  islands!  Who  do  they  belong  toP 
Hus — hus,  to  be  sure.  English,  they  are.  King 
Alfred,  he  got  *em  for  us  somehow,  and  there  they 
are  to  this  day.  Don't  you  contradict  me.  IVe 
run  this  passage  for  fifteen  years,  I  have,  and  I 
know  where  1  am*.  *Twa8  Alfred,  I  say ;  'twaren't 
the  Conqueror,  nor  Joolus  Cazar.  No,  you  can*t 
have  the  chart  to  look  at ! " 

It  is  a  distressing  little  misunderstanding  about 
the  pass,  for  the  skipper's  disobligement  continues 
all  down  the  route.  Still  that  he  is  a  skipper  is 
evident,  for  he  dearly  loves  to  take  short  cuts, 
and  takes  them  all  along  Finisterre  to  Belle  He, 
amid  fog  and  deceptive  lights  and  enigmatic 
soundings,  and  comes  out  of  it  ¥rithout  breaking 
the  back  of  his  scow. 

"  No,  I  won't  show  you  my  chart,  though,  till 
I  see  you're  comin'  home  again  o*  me.  This 
sanguinary  pass  ain't  all  right.   No,  it  ain't." 

We  cozLst  Finisterre,  Morbihan  and  Loire  In- 
ferieure.  Alas,  why  ia  it  that  one  coast  is  so  much 
like  another  P  Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sunP  Finisterre!  Morbihan! 
The  sun  on  this  particular  run  is  hot  and  strong, 
but  we  seem  to  have  seen  these  grey  cliffs  before. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  chalky 
cliffs  of  Dover  or  Beachy  Head.  The  only  shining 
white  is  at  the  verge  of  the  waves,  where  the  sands 
stretch ;  the  cliffs  are  iron ;  they  might  be  Corn- 
wall or  Caithness,  Cornwall  by  preference,  though 
the  towns  which  show  in  the  clefts  and  inlets  are 
very  Scotch.  'Due  same  permanent  masonry,  the 
same  hard  church  towers^  the  same  rigidity,  as  if 
Calvin  had  been  the  architect  and  John  Knox  the 
builder  of  them.  Yes,  we  must  have  seen  thcgn 
before— in  a  dream  or  something.  They  are  not 
new,  these  shining  sands  and  the  worn  crags,  with 
the  sea-birds  hastening  between  them  and  the  blue, 
blue  sea.  It  is  late  afternoon — the  third  out 
from  the  Thames — when  wo  pass  inside  Belle 
He. 

That's  a  convic'  settlement,  that  is,"  says  the 
skipper,  tumine  towards  his  deck  passengers  and 
pointing  towards  the  treeless  plain  of  Belle  He. 

To  be  a  settlement  of  that  description,  it  sends 
out  very  fine  specimens  of  men.  There  is  but  a  light 
breeze  on  the  water,  and  it  carries  a  hundred 
boats  towards  the  Breton  shores  in  search  of 
sardines.  Here,  in  one  boat  fiying  a  flag,  vrith  a 
mainsail  and  a  jib  and  a  driver,  all  as  white  as 
mountain  snow,  comes  Herv^  Eiel  himself  and 
a  comrade— pilots  both.  Herv^  strides  to  the 
helm  of  his  boat,  and  his  comrade  leaps  deftly 
aboard  with  a  dozen  sardines  in  a  napkin.  Surely 
the  sea  lends  itself  to  beauty ! 

As  the  Palais  boats  sail  round  about  us,  we  »ee 
some  of  the  finest-looking  men  afloat,  a  little 
round  perhaps,  owing  to  salad  oil,  but  with  such 
brightness  of  expression,  such  obvious  regular 


feeding,  on  such  gdod  tetma  with  mother  8^ 
that  we  sail  out  of  their  fleet  with  regret,  and  see 
Herv^,  on  the  forward  side  of  his  driver,  waving 
his  arm  at  his  comrade,  who  takes  us  into  the 
Loire,  knowing  for  certain  that  he  is  the  identical 
hero  of  Browniufir's  poem.  And  at  this  point,- 
just  between  Belle  lie  and  the  opening  cf  the 
mighty  river,  mj  friend  becomes  transfixed. 

**  Now,  this  13  Browning's  country,"  he  sajs* 
"  Here— all  between  Croisic  and  Pomic.  liisten 
to  me,  before  we  run  into  the  river,  and  hear  what 
the  genius  of  the  place  is." 

I  listen,  and  he  proceeds,  notwithstanding  that 
I  have  a  ProverbicU  Philosophy  in  a  bag,  and  may 
spring  it  on  him  afterwards. 

Croisic,  the  spot  of  sandy  rock  which  jots 
hpitefully  northward,  bears  nor  tree  nor  shrub 
To  terapt  tho  ocean,  show  what  Gu^rande  shnts 
Behind  her,  past  wild  Batry,  whose  Saxons  grab 
The  ground  for  crystals  grown  where  ocean  faints 
This  promontory's  breadth  with  salt ;  all  stub 
Of  rock  and  stretch  of  sand,  the  land's  last  strifo 
To  rescue  just  a  i-enuuLnt  for  dear  life. 

And  what  life !   Here  was,  from  the  world  to  choose. 
The  Druid's  chosen  chief  of  homes ;  they  reared — 
Only  their  women^roid  tho  slad  and  ooze 
Of  yon  low  islet — to  their  men,  revered 
In  strange  stone  quire— a  temple.    Afay-dawn  dewi 
Saw  the  old  structure  levelled;  when  there  peered 
May's  earliest  eve-star,  high  and  wide  once  moro 
Up  towered  the  new  pile  perfect  aa  before. 

I  wake 

No  memories  of  what  is  harsh  and  stem 
In  ancient  ^roisic  nature,  much  less  rake 
The  ashes  6f  hor'  hftt  warmth  till  out  leaps 
Live  Henr^  Riel,  the  single  spark  she  keeps. 

The  single  spark  on  the  bridge  of  the  scow 
gets  us  into  the  Loiro  when  the  moon  ia  high, 
and  the  dock-gates  of  St.  Nasaire  well  closed 
for  the  night.  Shall  w&  have  a  boat  ashore  ? 
The  skipper  ^owls.  A.  boat  for  convicts ;  he  is 
not  very  certain ;  still,  being  a  skipper,  he  thinks 
he  will  give  us  a  last  chance  of  escape,  and  orders 
a  boat  into  the  river,  and  we  are  hauled  into  the 
little  ship-bnilding  town,  when  the  lights  are  going 
out  and  everybody  is  about  to  go  to  bed. 

St.  Nazaire !  I  am  afraid  I  never  heard  of  it 
till  I  was  in  it.  Not  so  with  my  comrade,  who 
knew  that  there  was  some  architectural  treasure 
somewhere  worth  trans ferrinjyr  to  his  note-book — 
either  there  or  at  Nantes,  higher  up  the  river,  I 
have  forgotten  which.  What  is  there  to  say 
about  St.  Nazaire  which  the  Diamond  Guide  Book 
has  not  already  said,  with  Gallic  sense  and  brevity? 
A  cathedral  in  a  corner,  a  dock-yard,  three  hotels, 
a  dolmen,  a  market.  The  Diamond  Guide  Book 
contains  all  the  details.  The  point  is,  what  does 
it  not  contain?  How  they  sup  at  St.  Nazaire. 
And  that  is  always  an  important  point.  We  sup, 
for  choice,  at  the  Messageries  Hotel,  as  it  has  a 
cosmopolitan  sound ;  and  after  the  tail  end  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  at  three  shillings  a  day,  a  real 
meal  is  very  welcome.  Madame,  of  the  hotel, 
knows  English  very  well  indeed.  "  Oh,  yes,  all 
right,"  she  can  say,  with  the  same  ease  and 
intonation  as  M.  Jacquot,  her  grey  parrot  chained 
to  a  stake  outside  the  window  of  the  little  vine- 
clad  court,  where  our  cold  fowln,  our  salad,  our 
wine — white  by  preference — our  Boqaefort,  and 
bread,  and  pippins,  and  politeness  are  all  served 
up  together.    Talking  of  parrots,  St.  Nazairv 
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eotitains  more  than  any  other  town  in  Europe. 
A  man  may  have  no  jacket  to  speak  of,  hut  he  is 
sure  to  have  a  parrot.  It  is  the  note  of  respecta- 
bility, like  the  English  gig,  and  the  parrot  is 
flaunted  in  a  front  seat  everywhere,  chained,  it  is 
true,  but  allowed  to  be  as  eloquent  as  he  likes,  and 
some  sad  sweaiing  he  indulges  in.  Parrots  are 
not  indigenous  to  St.  Nazaire.  They  bring  them 
there ;  being  a  sailor  town  it  is  probably  the 
present  most  thought  of  on  a  return  from  distant 
parts.  A  lazy  observer  might  go  through  St. 
Nazaire  and  leave  it  with  but  one  impression — 
parrots ;  whereas  the  docks  are  so  important  that 
they  build  higher  class  ships  on  them  than  they  do 
on  the  Tyne ;  and  the  cathedral,  such  as  it  is,  has  a 
reredos,  faded  but  splendid,  and  the  boulevards  are 
very  tolerable,  which  behind  the  cathedral  look 
towards  the  sea. 

They  expected  a  visitor  when  we  were  at 
St  Nazaire.  They  did  not  know  when  he  might 
come.  They  knew  that  he  had  arrived  in  the 
southern  ports,  and  was  burying  his  victims 
by  the  score  or  hundred  a  day.  Microbe!  He 
came  to  St.  Nazaire  a  month  or  two  later,  and 
killed  a  few  people ;  and,  not  knowing  what  wind 
might  blow  him,  the  people  were  chary  about  their 
food,  subdued  and  uneasy.  **  If  he  does  not  come 
now,  he  will  come  in  spring,''  prophesied  an 
ancient  man  at  a  csd6  door,  as  he  saturated  him- 
self with  absinthe.  Spring  has  arrived,  however, 
and  microbe  has  not  claimed  a  victim.  Still,  as 
long  as  he  lasted,  he  did  very  good  grave-digger's 
worK.  No  recent  war  can  oount  up  so  many 
victims.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  being  discovered 
and  described,  he  will  keep  well  awav  from  St. 
Nazaire  and  elsewhere.  He  should  be  content, 
having  got  inside  so  many  European  cabinets— 
Bnssian,  English,  French,  Itahan,  all  slaying 
away.  ''Bravo,  M*Itobe,"  one  mi^ht  imagine 
King  Death  saying.  "  Bravo !  great  Prime  Minister 
of  Europe  for  the  nonce.  Clear  out  the  over- 
crowded houses.  Teach  them  sanitation.  Have 
at  them,  till  their  red  eyes  and  haggard  faces 
show  signs  of  penitence." 

How  to  describe  the  Loire  P  A  river  is  always 
a  difficult  thing  to  describe,  especially  when  there 
are  no  mountains,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Nantes 
the  Loire  flows  serene,  slow,  gprey-bme  through 
rich,  flat  meadow-land,  with  few  points  for  the 
pen  or  pencil  to  catch.  Villages  there  are  in  any 
quantity,  islands  dividing  the  river  into  alien 
streams,  steamers  lying  at  anchor,  or  going  to  or 
coming  from  the  sea,  hay-barges  anchored  in  mid- 
stream, fishermen  fishing,  and  women  washing, 
and  men  drinking.  Our  own  boat  is  a  triumph 
of  architecture— runs  along  at  twenty  miles  or  so 
an  hour,  has  magnificent  dining  saloons,  splendid 
rooms  for  smoking  in,  all  the  papers  of  France 
on  the  tables  in  her  reading-room,  and  her  decks 
attended  to  by  as  handsome  and  smart  a  crew  as 
could  be  8een.  With  this  part  of  the  Loire  we 
have  one  historical  association  not  in  the  guide- 
books. Scene,  a  galley  in  mid-stream.  Period, 
1 518.  Characters,  a  round  dozen  of  Scotch  gentle- 
men bound  with  chains.  But  let  Dr.  M'Crie  tell 
the  story. 

*'  From  Bonen  thej  sailed  to  Nantes,  and  lay 
upon  the  Loire  during  the  following  winter. 
Solicitations,  threatenings,  and  Tiolence  were  all 
employed  to  make  the  prisoners  recant  their  re- 
ligion, and  countenance  the  Popish  worship.  But 


so  great  was  their  abhorrence  of  its  idolatry  that 
not  a  single  individual  of  the  whole  company 
could  be  induced  to  symbolize.  They  covered 
their  heads  as  soon  as  service  began.  One  day  a 
fine  painted  image  of  the  Virgin  was  brought  into 
one  of  the  galleys,  and  presented  to  a  Scot  pri- 
soner to  kiss.  He  desired  the  bearer  not  to 
trouble  him,  for  such  idols  were  accursed,  and  he 
would  not  touch  it  The  officers  roughly  replied 
that  he  should ;  put  it  to  his  face,  and  thrust  it 
into  his  hands.  Upon  this  he  took  hold  of  the 
image,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  threw  it 
into  the  river,  saying  *  Lat  otir  Ladie  now  save 
herself;  she  is  lycht  anovghe,  lat  hir  leime  to 
Bvoxjme*  After  this  they  were  no  more  troubled 
in  that  way.*' 

So  much  for  John  Knox  and  his  contempt  for 
images  on  this  wide  plane  of  unruffled  river. 
Had  he  but  foreseen  what  was  to  happen  at 
Nantes,  hdw  it  was  to  become  the  Protestant 
home  of  France,  how  it  was  to  rear  artisans  able 
and  willing  to  die  for  their  faith,  how  later  on 
they  were  ordered  to  die  for  it,  and  carried  their 
artisanship  and  faith  to  England,  and  became 
the  founders  of  strong  Huguenot  families!  His 
prophetic  vision  did  not  go  so  far  into  the  future, 
but  we  may  not  sail  up  the  Loire  without  seeing 
the  vision  of  the  angry  mar,  gruff  and  deter- 
mined, fiinging  the  doll  into  the  water,  and  de- 
clining to  kiss  it.  I  wonder  if  these  fat  priests 
moving  about  on  deck  know  of  the  incident  ?  I 
shall  step  across  and  ask. 

Nantes,  after  three  hours*  sailing,  and  a  mighty 
surprise  it  is,  by  way  of  towns.  We  had  argued 
somewhat  in  this  way.  Nantes  is  in  Brittany. 
Brittany  is,  physiologically,  the  west  of  Scotland. 
The  capital  of  the  west  of  Scotland  is  Oban. 
Nantes  will  be  like  Oban.  No,  not  in  the  least. 
It  is  much  better  worth  a  visit,  though  nobody 
goes  to  it,  no  doubt  because  home  steamboats  are 
wanting.  1  don't  speak  of  historical  associa- 
tion, which  is  a  sentiment,  but  of  actdal 
situation  which  affects  the  eye  and  the  judgment. 
The  river  rises  at  Nantes,  and  the  town  hangs, 
beetle-browed,  right  over  the  stream  and  the 
bridges.  Then  there  are  islands,  any  amount  of 
them,  and  though  industry  is  not  wanting,  Nature 
keeps  the  surrouudings  sweet  and  clean  with 
flowers  and  foliage.  And  between  the  islands  are 
streams,  over  which  are  numberless  bridges  and 
numberless  people — the  picturesque  contents  of 
tobacco  factories,  the  black  labourers  from  the 
forges,  the  porters  who  have  been  waiting  ail  day 
for  a  job  without  success,  and  what  not — all  visible 
from  anv  part  on  the  right  bank.  Nantes,  t.e., 
middle-class  Nantes,  has  all  gone  away  to  La 
Saisiac,  to  Pomic,  and  to  Croisic — to  study  Brown- 
ing, says  my  comrade  of  the  trip.  To  get  out  of 
the  way  of  M*Bobe,  say  I,  and  to  bathe,  and  take 
salad  oil,  and  get  fatter  and  fatter  beibre  they  come 
back  again.  But  Nantes?  There  be  those  who  can 

Side  out  the  heart  of  a  town  in  a  sentence.  It  is  a 
ivine  gift  vouchsafed  not  to  this  scribe.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  Nantes  was  out  of  town,  that  the 
town  which  lay  there  on  that  autumn  evening 
with  its  sloping  boulevards,  sleeping  cathedrals 
and  tortuous  ancient  streets,  seemed  to  me  worthy 
of  any  capital  I  had  ever  seen.  A  sunset  behind 
the  Ch&teau  left  so  many  pale  violet  and  crocus 
colours  that  wo  walked  silent  and  entranced  till 
they  had  melted  away.    St.  Peter's  Cathedral 
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was  filled  with  sticli  snpernal  melody  that  we 
Tvalked  out  among  the  widows  and  orphans — 
Frenchmen  don't  go  to  church — feeling  that  John 
Knox  might  have  been  a  little  hard  on  the  poor 
images  further  down  the  river.  And  that  evening 
at  the  Caf6  Ghantani^  where  all  the  blackguards 
of  the  town  were  assembled,  we  could  see  that, 
though  not  a  capital,  Mantes  could  show  aU  a 
capital's  contrasts. 

HERRINGS. 

VARIOUS  interesting  observations  have  lately 
been  recorded  in  the  Scottish  Bine-Books 
concerning  herring  and  other  fisheries.  In  one 
of  his  addresses,  rrofessor  Huxley  assured  his 
auditors  that  **>an  acre  of  sea  was  more  productive 
than  an  acre  of  land,"  and  this  theory  would  seem 
d^monstra^^ed  by  the  practically  unlimited  supply 
of  such  fish  as  herrings,  mackerel,  cod,  ling,  pil- 
chards, and  others.  The  name  of  herring  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  German  "  Heer,"  signifying 
a  host  or  army ;  in  allusion,  probably,  to  their  in- 
exhaustible numbers.  It  has  recently  been  ascer- 
tained that  herring  fry  and  sprats  are  distinct 
species.  The  hemng  usually  spawns  in  water 
ten  to  twelve  fathoms  deep,  and  selects  a  coarse, 
gravelly  bottom,  into  which  the  ova  sinks  and 
adheres.  During  the  spawning  season  the  fish  is 
not  eager  in  search  of  food,  which  then  appears  a 
secondary  consideration;  it  feeds  principally  on 
small  Crustacea,  tiny  sprats,  and  worm- like 
saffitta.  After  the  spawning  season  is  over,  the 
shotten  *'  fish  becomes  voracious ;  and  if  cap- 
tured is  usually  found  with  its  stomach  distended 
Iby  food,  with  which  Dame  Nature  teaches  it  to 
recuperate  its  exhausted  forces ;  and  it  now  be- 
comes fat  and  comely,  and  lays  in  a  store  of  nutri- 
tion to  serve  against  the  next  spawning  season. 
The  fry  emanating  from  spawn  deposited  in  March 
is  alive  and  swimming  in  May ;  the  youngsters 
attain  a  size  of  one  to  two  inches  in  June ;  in 
September  they  are  four  inches  long,  and  at  this 
stage  of  their  existence  they  set  out  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  life,  by  migration.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  month  tiny  scales  appear ;  the  white  herring 
ifl  now  termed  *'  white-bait,"  and  some  of  their 
species  are  promoted  to  the  proud  distinction  of 
forming  part  of  the  annual  Ministerial  banquet 
at  Greenwich.  There  is  a  theorv  extant  that 
there  are  probably  several  kinds  of  herring — deep- 
sea  and  coast  fish.  However  this  may  be.  we 
know  that  this  fish  dislikes  heat  and  light ;  that 
it  constantly  migrates  to  deeper  waters ;  and  that 
twice  annually,  m  the  spring  and  autumn,  it  visits 
our  shores.  It  has  been  ooserved  that  occasion- 
ally, for  several  seasons,  herring  catches  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  then,  for  some  unexplained 
causes,  the  jrield  unexpectedljf  becomes  super- 
abundant, as  in  the  takes  of  tms  and  of  last  year. 
We  are  informed  that  some  few  years  since  three 
hundred  boats  sufficed  for  the  herring  fishery  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland ;  now,  however,  two 
thousand  are  found  insufficient.  Mr.  Dougall 
adduced  a  singular  reason  in  explanation  of  the 
apparent  caprice  of  the  herring.  He  states  that 
the  return  of  the  superfluous  fish  to  the  sea,  or  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  those  taken  in  the  wide- 
meshed,  circular  nets,  which  are  occasionally  too 
heavy  to  be  landed,  and  so  are  cut  adrift,  and 
allowed  with  their  weight  of  dead  fish  to  sink  into 


the  water,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  desertion  by 
the  herring  of  certain  localities. 

The  fish  is  easily  killed ;  and  when  enveloped 
within  these  circular  nets,  a  shoal  is  more  or  less 
crushed  into  a  mass  by  the  tightening  of  the  net 
to  ensure  their  capture ;  many  fall  into  the  sea 
dead.  With  instinctive  sagacity  the  herring 
avoids  for  the  future  the  tabooed  spots  in  which 
so  many  of  their  kind  have  perished.  Mr.  Dongall 
mentions,  as  an  instance,  the  Loch  Fyne  hemng 
fishery,  justly  esteemed  the  finest  in  Scotland. 
The  shoals  would  not  cross  their  former  "  happy 
hunting-grounds" — the  pellucid  depths  of  lovely 
Loch  Fyne,  which  unhappy  past  experience  had 
convinced  them  was  fatal  to  their  brethren — but 
passed  away  into  the  more  turbid  waters  of  the 
Clyde  in  preference.  Here  they  were  plentiful, 
and  so  innocently  unsuspecting,  that  they  coold 
even  be  taken  by  the  simple  expedient  of  dipping 
ordinary  gardenmg  baskets  from  the  sides  of  the 
boats ! 

The  ancient,  time-honoured  method,  free  from 
all  danger  of  "  scare "  to  future  generations  of 
herriuffs,  was  to  catch  them  by  means  of  hanging 
nets,  buoyed  by  leaden  weights,  to  maintain  a 
perpendicular  position  in  the  water,  so  that  each 
fish  captured  during  the  night — herrings  do  not 
enter  needlessly  into  peril  in  daylight — was  caught 
in  a  noose  by  the  head  ;  and  when  lifted  from  the 
sea  almost  immediately  expired.  It  is  mentioned 
as  a  singular  fact  that  these  herrings,  being  alive 
when  caught  in  this  manner,  assist  in  lifting  the 
nets  by  a  simalianeoj^LS  upward  movement,  {>08- 
sibly  to  escape  pressure  as  they  are  being  with- 
drawn from  the  sea.  When  captured  in  these 
hanging  nets  the  heads  of  fuUy  grown  fish  are 
thrust  through  so  far  only  as  to  fiustrate  an 
attempt  to  withdraw,  when  by  reason  of  the  ob- 
struction formed  by  their  gills  they  cannot  pass 
their  bodies  through  the  meshes. 

The  herring  lately  fell  into  some  disfavour  on 
account  of  its  being  occasionally  infested  by  small 
thread-like  entozoa,  which  however,  according  to 
Professor  Tyndall,  would  appear  innocuous  to 
human  beinjgs.  No  one  who  has  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  daintily  served  fresh  herrings  for  break- 
fast will  despise  such  halesome  farin',"  to  which 
our  neighbours  the  Dutch  are  especially  addicts 
The  principal  curing  place  is  Wick,  where  this 
industry  takes  the  same  standing  as  Yarmouth 
does  in  England.  In  the  latter  town,  curing  has 
been  practised  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when, 
according  to  the  historian  Tarrell,  a  tax  of  10,000 
fish  was  paid  annually. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  devour  herring  spawn,  and  the 
fish  itself  has  innumerable  foes ;  those  of  the  bird 
kind,  such  as  gulls,  sanuets,  and  others;  fish  also 
prey  upon  it,  the  cod,  ling,  dog-fish,  conger,  and 
several  others,  not  to  mention  the  unwieldly  por- 
poise, and  one  or  two  sorts  of  sea  monsters  wnidi 
lollow  in  the  wake  of  the  herring  shoals,  intent  on 
devouring  their  delicate  finny  prey.  It  has  been 
ascertained  from  the  quantities  of  cod  and  ling 
only  taken  on  the  Scotch  coasts  during  one  season 
that  more  herrings  must  have  been  consumed  by 
these  fish  alone  than  48,000  fishermen  could  have 
taken  I  The  recent  Fisheries  Exhibition  did  much 
to  promote  general  interest  in  piscatorial  subjects, 
and  during  the  past  Session  no  fewer  than  five 
statutes  have  been  enacted  for  the  preservation  of 
our  fish  supplies.  £.  Qo^ilbt. 
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1.  Th*  Woman  who  Sared  Him. 

F.  W.BobinsoD. 

5.  Heiren  of  Oasilo  BniielL  •*  Oraoe." 
8.  Rescued  from  Rome.  Lester  Lorton. 
4.  Daby  Marob,  tbe  Priion  Flower. 

Anthor  of  **  Female  Life  in  Priaon." 

6.  Aaron'a  Harreat.         0.  H.  M.  Bridge. 

8.  Hia  Higbneaa.  B.  OiwaM. 

7.  Hia  One  Friend. 

Antbor  of  A  Trap  to  Catcb  a  Snnbeam." 
&  Mike  o' tbe  Shannon.       Mra.  Lyaagbt 

9.  Rntb  Bartlett's  Yiotory.  LaaraM.Lane. 
If.  The  Hooae  in  Bullion  Conrt. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Pitman. 
IL  Jem'a  Hopes.  Mande  Jeanne  Fxano. 
li.  Barbe'a  Secret  Jean  Middlemaa. 

18.  Mad^'a  Seasona.       Mrs.  Maokarneaa. 

14.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Copptra. 

Louisa  E.  Dobree. 

15.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  **  AUson." 
18.  Sir  Valentine'a  Victory.  BmmaMarshalL 

17.  A  Brk«e  Yonng  Heart.  LaorieLanafeldt. 

18.  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  GaUvell. 

19.  Her  Crooked  Wayi.  8.  Gregg. 
90.  Mariel'a  Triala.  Margaret  Grant. 
81.  A  Jilted  Woman.  Mra.  Lysagbt. 
28.  Wait  Awhile.  L  Indermair. 
98.  Two  Maaterf.                 O.  I.  Pzingie. 

84.  Tbe  Legacy  of  a  Lady.  T.  Froat. 

85.  An  Englisb  Rose. 

Anibor  of  *'  Mrs.  JemyDgh«m'8  JonmaL" 

88.  Tbe  Cmise  of   Tbe  Petrel*'F.M.Holmea. 

87.  Two  Toong  Wivea.  Grace  Stebbing. 
98.  Stolen  Away.  **  Sosie." 

89.  HaringHerOwnWay.  Edith  C.  Kenyon. 

80.  Tbe  vicar  of  Avalton.  Betaey  Hammon. 

81.  How  Ailsa  Saved  Her  Village.  W.  Slme. 

88.  Grace  Escott'a  Goud  Figut.  Alice  King. 
88.  At  the  Well.        Mande  Jeanne  Franc. 

84.  TbeMeaanreof  Hia  Sin.  Ber.  J.  B.  Owen. 

85.  She  Wonld  be  a  Lady.  E.  J.  Ljaagbt. 
88.  Mlaa  Bnrton's  Prejudice.    F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  Tbe  Old  Major.  HenxletU  Marshall. 
881  Unchanged  Tbrough  Change. 

H.8.WillUmi. 

88.  Toiling, Rejoicing, Sorrowing,  H.Major. 

40.  Through  Toica  and  Tbin.  L.  B.  Dobree. 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  Dnaky  Wife.  B.  J.  Larter. 
48.  In  Due  Seaaon.  Eleanor  Holmes. 
48.  Anaiia'a  Fall.  Emma  Raymond  Pitman. 
44.  A  Stoffordablre  GirL  A.  0.  BeU. 
46.  Miser's  Money.  Isaac  Pleydell. 
48.  Gnndrede's  Two  Lovers.  _    C.  Birley. 


47.  Out  of  tbe  Storm. 

48.  Sown  in  Sorrow. 
48.  A  Falae  Friend. 

50.  Hia  Heart  was  True. 

51.  Tbe  Ligbthon^e  Star. 


E.  J.  Lysagbt 
T.  F.  Sonibee. 
J.  Macleod. 
B.  MarabaU. 


Alice  King. 
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Handaome  coloured  picture  cover,  by 
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A  PLUTTERED  DOVECOTE. 

Bt  H.  £.  CLABKB. 


CIUPTEtt  I. 
tHB  DOTECOTfi. 

SHE  stood  at  the  open  garden-gate,  swinging 
'  her  straw  hat,  ahd  looking  dreamily  down 
the  straggling  street  of  the  qniet  village  that  now 
lay  sleeping  in  the  snn.  Behind  her,  the  garden 
flamed  and  glowed  in  midsnmmer  glorv,  a  fiOrid 
background  emphasizing  hy  contrast  the  girlish 
grace  of  her  figure.  The  midsummer  sun  was 
high,  the  midsummer  sky  was  cloudless;  there 
was  no  sound  save  the  hrief  chirp  of  the  husy 
birds,  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees.  The  crooked 
picturesque  village  street— with  its  odd  mixture 
of  thatched  cottages,  old  red-brick  houses  with 
gabled  roofs,  tumble-down  taverns,  and  occasional 
spick-and-span  modern  dwellings — was  entirely 
empty,  except  for  a  stray  pig,  who  lay  wallowing 
in  the  deep  dust  contentedly.  After  a  while  a 
lazy,  dissipated  looking  dog  emerged  from  a  gate- 
way, as  though  he  had  just  got  out  of  bed,  shook 
himself,  yawned,  and  proceeded,  in  default  of 
other  occupation,  to  examine  the  pig,  marchinjg 
slowly  round  it,  and  emitting  supercilious  sniffs 
as  he  went.  A]:)parently  he  was  not  able  to 
satisfy  himself  withont  closer  investigation,  for 
after  a  while  he  approached  cautiously  and  smelt 
the  carcass  over  from  tail  to  snout,  with  infinite 
care,  and  a  manifest  sense  of  the  importance  of 
coming  to  a  right  decision  in  the  matter ;  in  th^ 
end  his  attentions  provoked  an  explosive  grunt, 
and  a  movement  of  so  threatening  a  character, 
that  he  hastily  decided  to  forego  further  research, 
and  trotted  off,  with  the  air  of  having  suddenly 
remembered  at  important  engagement  elsewhere. 
And  then  pig  and  street  slept  again,  and  Mary 


Hawthorne '  stood  watching  them,  and  swinging 
her  hat  as  before. 

She  was  a  haiidsome  girl  of  nineteen,  with  a 
bright  untroubled  face  that  no  great  sorrow  had 
ever  clouded,  and  no  sfroiig  passion  had  ever 
scarred';  a  girl  whose  nature  was  not  yet  definitely 
and  altogetner  awake.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
sometimes  restless,  but  the  general  expression  of 
her  face  was  one  of  quiet  and  repose.  It  might 
have  seemed  to  an  observer  that  some  of  the 
superabundant  inertia  of  the  village  she  lived  in 
had  impressed  itself  upon  her  temperament,  and 
checked  her  development.  And  this  was  not  im- 
possible, for  Long  Drayton  ia  probably  as  sleepy 
a  villa^  as  one  can  find  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
It  lies  m  the  fruitful  Midlands,  and  devotes  itself 
to  a  placid  tilling  of  the  soil ;  it  is  far  from  any 
great  citv;  its  nearest  railway  station  is  six  miles 
off,  at  the  small  market  town,  of  Whittlesham ; 
and  oar  modern  disease  of  unrest  is  as  effectually 
.  shut  out  as  by  a  strict  quarantine.  To  lie  on  a 
.  summer  evening  on  the  village  gpneen,  and  watch 
a  score  or  so  of  old  fellows  intent  upon  bowls, 
while  old  Martin,  host  of  the  neighbouring 
."Chequers"  public-house,  reads  and  commeute 
.  upon  last  week's  news  as  supplied  by  the  Whittlea' 
hum  Advertiaer,  and  the  old  rooks  caw  criticism 
of  a  more  or  less  contemptuous  kind  from  the 
tree- tops — thus  to  do  is  to  put  back  the  clock  of 
time  for  a  hundred  years  at  least,  and  to  forget 
railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  evolution,  and  the 
persistence  of  force,  as  though  they  had  never 
been,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  never  been  discovered. 

Everything  and  everybody  falling  under,  the 
influence  of  tnis  Sleepy  Hollow  of  a  place  becomes 
ere  long  slow  and  lazy.  Time  hiihself  cannot 
resist  the  spell,  and  a  summer  day  at  Long  Dray- 
ton is  as  long  as  two  days  in  an  ordinary  .villagi^. 
One  is  continually  marvelling  at  the  umwonted 
dilatoriness  of  one's  watch,  and  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  utteriy  worn  out  with  the  intermin- 
able length  of  the  day,  the  new  comer  falls  asleep 
— ^whereover  he  may  be,  or  whatsoever  doing— 
.riding,  walking,  talking,  or  -  even  making  love. 
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The  basiness  man  from  London,  whom  chance 
strands  here  for  a  day  or  so,  finds  his  worried  care* 
worn  face  taking  an  expression  of  childlike  repose, 
and  his  basiness  habits  wither  and  fall  from  him 
like  antnmn  leaves,  and  he  keeps  important  letters, 
and  cannot  make  np  his  jnind  to  answer  them. 
In  a  week  or  so,  if  he  stays  so  long,  which  is  rare, 
he  will  forget  to  shave,  and  will  show  himself  in 
public  in  a  soft  felt  hat.  In  a  fortnight,  he  will 
plav  at  bowls  on  the  green,  and  then  it  is  all  over 
with  him,  and  he  is  lost  to  life,  and  use,  and  name, 
and  fame    for  ever. 

"  Heigho !  **  said  Mary  Hawthorne,  ceasing  to 
swing  her  hat  and  yawning  wearily ;  "  heigho, 
what  a  glorious  day  it  is,  and  how  dreadfully 
ait4te<i  I  am  I  " 

From  which  the  alert  reader  will  at  once,  and 
rightly,  conclude  that  Mary  had  been  to  a  board- 
ing-school. 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  something 
happened  at  the  farther  end  of  the  deserted  street. 
A  cart  containing  a  mighty  load  of  hay  hove  in 
sight,  and  then  another,  and  after  that  one  more. 
Mary  watched  the  approaching  procession  critic- 
ally for  a  while,  and  then  put  on  her  hat. 

"They  look  like  Hugh's,"  she  said  half  aloud. 
And  then  in  the  same  tone,  as  a  man's  figure 
oame  in  view,  "  Yes — there  he  is."  And  she 
brushed  an  imaginary  speck  of  dust  oft  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  and  arranged  her  cuffs,  and 
waited. 

The  carts  lumbered  along  slowly  and  painfully ; 
the  man  in  charge  of  each  (to  call  him  *'  driver  " 
would  be  a  misnomer)  sat  on  the  shaft,  half- 
buried  in  the  hay,  and  to  all  appearance  slum- 
bered peacefully.  I  think  the  horses  were  asleep 
too,  for  the  first  did  not  see  the  sleeping  pig  till 
he  had  nearly  trodden  upon  it.  Then  he  stopped 
to  reflect  whether  he  had  better  go  round  or  over, 
and  the  pig,  roused  by  the  rumble,  raised  himself 
upon  his  fore-le^s,  and  confronted  his  disturber 
with  grave  dignity.  Probably  they  would  have 
remained  severally  in  these  positions  for  some 
time  had  not  the  young  man,  who  was  striding 
along  on  the  side-walk,  come  to  the  rescue.  Thnd 
pig  retreated  in  confusion,  and  the  procession 
went  on.  When  it  reached  the  gate  at  which 
Mary  Hawthorne  stood,  the  joxmg  man  stopped, 
and  left  the  carts  to  go  their  way  without  him. 
He  was  abroad-shouldered  giant,  Etai^ding  six-feet 
something,  with  a  red,  sun-burnt  fiace,  and  a 
yellow  beard  and  moustache;  well-built,  strong, 
solid— satisfactory  from  a  feminine  point  of  view, 
if  he  had  been  liandsome,  which  he  was  not,  and 
if  much  walking  over  ploughed  fields,  and  much 
wearing  of  heavy  boots  had  not  given  him  rather 
a  clumsy  shambling  gait,  which  tnev  had.  In  his 
eyes,  which  were  ot  no  particular  colour,  the  Long 
Drayton  repose  nearly  amounted  to  sleepiness. 
He  smiled,  a  rather  wide  smile  if  truth  must  be 
told,  as  he  came  to  a  standstill  before  Mary,  and 
said — 

"  Hullo!" 

Mary's  lips  instantly  compressed  themselves 
into  a  rosebud  of  delightful  primness ;  there  was 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  an  upward  movement  of 
her  straight  brows. 

" Gooamoming,"  she  said  briefly. 

Hugh  laughed  a  placid  laugh,  as  though  he  felt 
himsJf  reproved,  but  did  not  mind  it ;  Sie  laugh 
of  the  angler  at  th«  antics  of  the  fish  he  knows 


he  can  land  when  he  will;  the  laugh  of  the 
betrothed  man  who  has  no  misgivings. 

I  do  not  think  Mary  quite  liked  it,  for  she 
assumed  an  expression  of  such  intense  unconcern 
as  no  one  ever  yet  wore  without  trying  very 
much,  and  looked  down  the  street,  ^here  there 
was  nothing  to  see,  as  though  she  were  ezpectin^^ 
something  of  importance  to  occur  there  imme- 
diately. 

**  That's  the  last  of  my  hay,"  said  Hugh  after 
a  pause,  waving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
vanished  carts;  "we've  got  it  up  very  weU  to 

"That's  a  provincialism,"  remarked  Mary,  still 
gazing  down  the  empty  street.  •*  To  year,*'  she 
repeated  with  dainty  contempt ;  "  what  an  absurd 
expression  1 " 

She  felt  that  she  was  g[etting  out  of  temper  about 
nothing  at  all ;  and,  suddenly  catching  sight  of 
Hugh's  broad,  good-tempered  face,  clouded  with 
a  dim  puzzlement  of  wonder,  she  broke  into  a 
low  laugh,  and  recovered  herself. 

"  Cousin  Enpert  is  coming  to-night,"  she  said, 
to  change  the  subject.  "  He  has  telegraphed  to 
say  he  will  be  at  Whittlesham  this  evenioe  at 
six,  and  papa  is  going  to  meet  him  with  the  dog- 
cart. Tell  Mrs.  Meredith  we  expect  her  to  come 
to  supper  with  you  to-night  to  meet  her  '  pretty 
little  boy.'" 

"Ah,  that  was  always  mother's  name"  for  him," 
said  Hugh ;  "  but  he  must  be  a  man  now." 

"  He  is  only  two  years  younger  than  you  are," 
remarked  Mary ;  "  ne  will  be  twenty- two  in  the 
autumn,  and  it  is  twelve  years  since  his  father 
took  him  away  from  us." 

"  He  was  a  lively  little  chap,"  said  Hugh,  "  and 
plucky  too.  I  remember  he  thrashed  me  once 
oecause  I  said  I  meant  to  marry  you  when  I  grew 
up." 

Hugh  laughed  aloud  at  the  recollection.  "  I 
expect  I  could  thrash  him  now,"  he  added, 
glancing  complacently  at  his  mighty  limbs. 

"  He  was  a  clever  boy,"  said  Mary.  **  Do  you 
remember  what  wonderful  games  he  used  to  invent 
for  us?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hugh  with  a  grin.    "  I  was  always 
the  villain;  he  was  always  the  hero,  and  yoor 
marriage  and  my  death  used  to  end  them  all,  till  1 
I  wouldn't  die  any  more."  , 

Mary  had  become  suddenly  thoughtful.  "I 
wonder  what  he  is  like  now,    she  said.   "  They  ' 
say  he  is  likely  to  succeed  as  a  painter." 

"  I  expect  he  wears  long  hair,  and  dirty  nails,  and 
a  velvet  coat,"  said  Hugh,  summing  up  briefly  the 
ideas  connected  in  his  mind  with  the  word. 

"Rubbish!"  exclaimed  Mary  with  perhaps 
more  energy  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
"  You  seem  to  think  ^ — she  broke  off  abruptly, 
and  looked  annoyed. 

"Well,  we  shall  see  this  evening,"  remarked 
Hugh,  moving  away.  'Til  tell  mother,"  be 
added,  speaking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went; 
"  she's  sure  to  come." 

Mary  shut  the  garden-gate,  and  went  back  to 
the  house  with  a  thoughtful  face. 


CHAPTEB  IL 
TUB  FLUTTEHEB, 

Ms.  HAWTHOBirXy  Mary's  father,  was  a  Undly  bat 
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not  very  forcible  old  gentlemaQ, 'whose  garden  was 
his  chief  joj,  and  whose  religion  was  his  chief 
trouble.  He  belonged  to  a  strict  and  puritanical 
"  persuasion/'  and  attended  chapel  at  Whittles- 
ham  every  Sunday.  He  firmly  believed  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  fellow-creatures  would  be  eter- 
nallv  tormented,  and  yet  he  found  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  them,  and  could  not  help  tiiinking  that 
their  sins  were  quite  as  much  the  result  of  weak- 
ness as  of  wickedness.  herefrom  sprang  per- 
manent confusion  and  perplexity  of  mind,  only  to 
be  allayed  in  his  case  oy  horticulture.  His  wife 
had  been  dead  many  years,  and  Mary  was  his  only 
child.  Bib  sister  £mily  had  married,  much 
against  his  will,  Jules  Grerard,  a  French  poet  and 

E:>litical  refugee,  whom  she  met  during  a  visit  to 
ondon,  and  had  died  when  Rupert,  her  only 
child,  was  two  years  old. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  had,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, nothing  in  common  with  the  Frenchman. 
Uerard  was  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  him.  A  man 
who  attended  no  place  of  worship — did  not  have 
his  meals  regularly — ^got  up  sometimes  at  four 
o'clock  to  see  the  sun  rise,  sometimes  stayed  in 
bed  till  the  evening,  and  sometimes  sat  up  all 
night  writing  verses,  what  could  he  be  but  a  stum- 
bling and  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  respectable,  con- 
ventional member  of  the  great  English  middle- 
class?  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  offered  to  give  the 
motherless  child  a  home,  for  his  sister's  sako,  and 
this  offer  had  been  accepted.  But  when  the  child 
grew  to  boyhood,  his  father  had  become  prosper- 
ous, and  he  naturally  desired  to  take  the  education 
of  his  son  into  his  own  hands,  and  naturally  also, 
when  he  had  done  so,  communication  between  the 
families  gradually  ceased. 

Grerard,  who  was  a  scholar,  became  himself  the 
boy's  tutor,  and  as  the  pupil  was  bright,  and  quick, 
and  wiUing,  the  arrangement  was  much  more  suc- 
cessful thajd  might  have  been  anticipated.  And 
when  Bupert  showed  himself  more  fond  of  sketch- 
ing, and  of  daubing  with  colours  than  of  anything 
else,  this  very  un-Eoglish  father  was  delighted  be- 
vond  measure,  and  did  overvthing  in  his  power, 
by  taking  him  to  picture-gaUeries,  by  giving  him 
the  biographies  of  great  painters  to  read,  and  by 
providing  nim  with  the  best  masters,  to  awaken  in 
nim  the  ambition  of  becoming  an  artist. 

In  this  he  was  perfectly  successful ;  and  being 
at  length  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
he  took  Bupert  to  Paris,  to  study,  and  to  **  see  life." 
This  he  did  for  some  five  years,  when  he  saw  death. 
For  his  father,  walking  with  him  in  the  public 
thoroughfare,  and  making  some  trivial  remark 
about  the  weather,  or  the  shops,  dropped  dead  at 
bis  side  with  the  sentence  unfinished.  His  money 
was  invested  in  England,  and  after  the  funeral 
Bupert's  presence  was  necessary  in  London ;  and 
when  the  legal  business  was  ended,  a  sudden 
longing  seized  him  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood,  and  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  his 
old  playfellows,  ere  he  pursued  his  present  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Morocco  to  study  as  Fortuny  and 
Begnault  had  done  before  him. 

He  had  ffone  to  a  dame's  school  with  Mary  and 
Hugh  in  the  old  days ;  he  remembered  her  as  a 
fair  little  toddling  girl,  remarkable  for  the  earnest- 
ness and  gravity  with  which  she  worked  at  every- 
thing, especially  ^^mes.  Of  Hugh,  his  recollec- 
tion was  less  diatmct,  but  he  had  a  dim  idea  of 
him  as  a  lumpish  boy,  not  without  cunning,  but 


slow  and  a  little  dull,  and  on  the  whole  objection- 
able rather  than  otherwise. 

And  sleepy  old  Long  Drayton,  wliat  an  impossi- 
ble place  it  seemed  to  nim  now !  He  remembered 
the  straggling  street,  ablaze  and  asleep  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  with  the  swallows,  that  built 
every  year  under  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  swoop- 
ing backward  and  forward  through  it  all  day  long. 
Had  he  not  made  some  mistake  P  Was  not  Long 
Dra^n  a  dream  altogether  P  In  a  world  where 
Fans  and  London  were  undoubted  facts.  Long 
Drayton,  as  he  recollected  it,  must  surely  be  a 
fantasy. 

He  was  an  odd  fellow ;  he  loved  to  loiter  about 
old  scenes,  and  recall  bv  their  aid  bygone  emotions. 
There  was  a  cobbler's  siiop  at  Lons  Drayton,  with 
an  old-fashioned  half-door ;  he  cotud  just  see  over 
it  when  he  left.  He.remembered  the  old  spectacled 
cobbler  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  middle  of  the  low 
room,  tap-tap-tapping  at  a  boot  held  between  his 
knees.   A  great  yearning  seized  him  to  see  the  old 

?lace  again — and  this  might  be  his  last  chance, 
'hey  had  all  been  very  kind  to  him,  even  the  old 
cobbler.  By  Jove,  he  would  go,  and,  by  Jove,  he 
would  go  at  once ! 

He  was  walking  in  the  Strand  when  he  came 
to  this  decision,  and  instantly  precipitated  himself 
into  a  telegraph  office,  and  launched  a  message, 
announcing  his  immediate  arrival,  at  his  un- 
suspecting uncle,  who,  besides  being  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  had  to  pay  five  shillings  porterage 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  was  a  good  deal  perturbed  by 
the  news.  He  had  never  approveo,  as  we  said 
before,  of  Jules  Gerard,  and  he  had  been  glad 
when  Bupert  was  taken  away  from  Long  Dray-* 
ton.  He  was  too  llighty,  Mr.  Hawthorne  re- 
marked. There  was  a  want  of  seriousness  about 
him.  He  was  not  exactly  the  companion  to  be 
desired  for  Mary. 

I^ow  he  turned  the  pink  paper  helplessly  in  his 
hands,  and  gazed  reproachfully  at  iiis  daughter, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  restrain  a  cry  of  de- 
light at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  old  playmate 
again. 

"  My  dear,"  he  protested,  "  really,  my  dear  I " 
Then,  settling  his  spectacles,  he  resigned  the 
paper  to  her,  remarking  with  a  sigh,  "Well,  if 
he  will  come,  we  must  entertain  him,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  If  you  mean  that  for  a  welcome,  pa,  there  is 
rather  an  absence  of  warmth  about  it,"  said 
Mary. 

"  I  have  my  doubts  about  him,**  resumed  Mr, 
Hawthorne;  ''I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were 
gay  " 

*'  But  vou  can't  expect  him  to  be  as  dull  as  the 
people  about  here,  pa,"  interposed  Mary ;  "  at 
least,  not  all  at  once.  They've  spent  years  in 
getting  to  their  present  state  of  perfection." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  replied  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne reproachfully.  "  And  I  don't  like  to  hear 
you  talk  of  your  neighbours  in  that  way,  Maiy ; 
it  does  not  show  a  nice  spirit  Bupert's  father" 
— here  Mr.  Hawthorne's  tone  deepened  in  rather 
a  tragic  way — "Bupert's  father  was  a  French- 
man " 

"  Gkx)d  gracious,  pa !  surely  Bupert  is  not  to 
blame  for  that,"  burst  out  Mary ;  but  Mr«  Haw- 
thorne refused  to  notice  the  interruption. 

"I  disapprove  of  that  nation,*'  he  oontinued 
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gravely.  "  They  have  scarcely  any  religion,  and 
their  morality  is  shockingly  loose.  Bat  there,  if 
he  will  come,  he  mast  come,  I  suppose ;  and  that's 
the  end  of  it." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Hawthorae  drifted 
slowly  oat  into  the  garden,  leaving  Mary  in  a 
state  of  sappressed  indignation. 

"  I  shall  oreak  something  one  of  these  days — 
I  know  I  shall,"  she  said  to  herself,  biting  her 
handsome  lips  when  he  was  gone.  "  To  hear  them 
talk,  one  would  think  that  English  Dissenters  were 
the  only  good  people  in  the  world.  It  makes  me 
long  to  be  a  Boman  Catholic  or  something." 

This  was  the  most  shocking  thing  Mary  could 
think  of  at  the  moment,  and  she  was  rather 
satisfied  with  it,  and  sat  down  to  her  needlework 
feeling  relieved. 

Mr.  Hawthorne,  having  pottered  about  his 
garden  for  an  hour  so,  returned  to  the  house, 
very  dirty  and  very  happy.  His  forebodings  had 
entirelv  vanished. 

**  I  have  told  Tom  " — ^Tom  was  the  groom,  gar- 
dener and  general  factotum — have  told  Tom  to 
put  the  horse  in,  and  I  shall  drive  over  to  Whit- 
tlesham  to  meet  Bupert  this  evening,"  he  said. 
"  After  all,  as  he  is  coming,  we  must  do  what  we 
can  to  make  him  comfortable.'' 

And  then  it  was  that  Mary  went  to  the  gArden" 
gate,  and  stood  swinging  her  hat,  as  described  in 
the  first  chapter. 

Great  was  the  excitement  at  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
house  that  evening  when  it  was  time  for  the 
return  of  the  dog-cart.  Mrs.  Meredith  and  Mary 
stood  in  the  porch,  peering  down  the  street. 
Hugh,  with  both  hanos  in  his  pockets,  had  taken 
up  nis  position  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The 
cook  and  the  housemaid  fluttered  uneasily  about 
in  the  background,  making  preparations  for  the 
guest's  entertainment.  Tom,  standing  in  the 
gateway,  was  of  opinion  that  the  travellers  might 
not'  arrive  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  "  'cause 
master  wouldn't  hurry  the  old  horse  to-night — 
not  he." 

But  even  as  he  spoke  Hugh  called  from  the 
road  that  they  were  m  sight*  and  a  few  moments 
afterwards  the  dog-cart  drove  up. 

Before  it  stopped,  one  of  its  occupants  half- 
scrambled,  half-fell  out,  with  a  kind  of  joyous 
crow,  and  bounded  up  the  steps,  ciying— 

"  Here  I  am,  cousin !  " 

Mary  advanced,  holding  out  both  hands,  and 
was  at  once,  to  her  great  astonishment,  folded  in 
a  rapturous  embrace,  and  kissed  twice  on  each 
cheel. 

One  second  later,  Mrs.  Meredith  was  treated 
in  the  same  manner;  and  Hugh  himself  stood 
in  some  danger  for  a  moment;  but  Rupert 
aeeemed  to  recollect  himself  at  sight  of  the 
huge  young  farmer,  and  substituted  a  vigorous 
shake  of  the  hand,  in  deference  to  insular  preju- 
dices. 

A  little  below  the  average  height,  and  rather 
slenderly  built,  wearing  a  slight  moustache  and 
dose,  curling  brown  luiir,  Rupert  Gerard  would 
have  been  handsome,  if  his  face  had  ever  attained 
sufficient  repose  to  allow  one  to  see  it  properly. 
But  this  it  never  did,  except  possibly  when  Rupert 
was  asleep.  It  was  always  so  charged  with  the 
emotion  of  the  moment,  whatever  it  might  be, 
that,  if  one  mav  be  allowed  to  use  the  phrase,  the 
features  were  hidden  by  the  expression.  There 


was  a  distinctly  foreign  air  about  him,  and  about 
his  clothes,  and  everything  he  did.  His  poor 
mother,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  afterwards  remarked 
with  some  bitterness,  seemed  to  have  ooanted  for 
nothing,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

He  had  dropped  his  umbrella  on  the  steps,  and 
his  hand-bag  in  the  doorway,  and  now  he  Btood 
holding  Mary  and  JMrs.  Meredith  each  by  a  band, 
and  pouring  out  a  rapid  and  ceaseless  stream  of 
words. 

"  I  am  so  ^lad  I  came.  I  never  thoagbt  of  it 
till  this  morning — I  knew  every  step  of  the  way — 
Long  Drayton  is  scarcely  altered  at  all.  It  is  the 
most  delightful  place  in  the  world — and  Mary,' 
here  he  turned  to  her  with  the  most  undisgTuaed 
admiration  Mary,  whom  I  left  a  little  amall 
girl,  is  now — ciell — the  loveliest  woman  I  haTO  in 
my  life  ever  seen  I  " 

"Ah,  I  shall  never  forget  the  dear  old  times," 
he  rattled  on,  turning  to  Mrs.  Meredith ;  '*  how 
often  we  stole  your  apples  and  apricots,  Mrs. 
Meredith,  and  what  splendid  games  we  used  to 
have  in  your  stackvard  I  I  shalTnever  be  so  happy 
again,  if  I  live  a  thousand  years  '* 

**  Cousin  Rupert,  we  shall  have  a  crowd  in  the 
street  if  you  don't  come  in,  and  let  the  door  be 
shut,"  protested  Mary,  who  was  blushing  sait- 
ably. 

••What!  a  crowd  at  Long  Drayton?"  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  peal  of  laughter.  "  No,  no :  I  am 
half  a  foreigner  now,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  so 
much  as  to  believe  that." 

He  followed  Mary  into  the  drawing-room,  how- 
ever, Hugh  going  after  them  rather  jealously; 
and  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who  was  taking  off  his  driv- 
ing gloves,  and  hanging  up  his  whip,  waa  left  for 
a  moment  in  the  hail  with  Mrs.  Meredith. 

"  He's  an  outrageous  fellow,"  he  said  in  an  awe- 
struck tone,  '*  an  outrageous  fellow  !  He  actaallv  " 
— here  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper— '*  he  actually 
kissed  me  on  Whittlesham  platform,  and  the 
station-master  and  one  or  two  porters  were  look- 
ing on.  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  into  the 
ground." 

After  supper  there  was  much  conversation  about 
old  times,  Mary  and  Rupert  keeping  up  a  steady 
fire  of  questions,  all  beginning,  *'  Do  you  remem- 
ber?" Mrs.  Meredith  or  Hugh  now  and  then 
chiming  in  with  a  correction  or  an  amplification, 
while  Mr.  Hawthorne  beamed  benevolently  on  the 
company  through  his  spectacles,  and  wished  he 
oould  decide  whether  it  was  not  sinful  for  people 
to  be  so  lively. 

The  stream  of  reminiscences  was  diverted  sud- 
denly by  a  chance  reference  to  Pans,  and  Rupert 
was  soon  launched  upon  a  full,  true  and  particokr 
account  of  his  life  there. 

"But»"  said  Mary,  with  a  dazed  look,  after 
some  speech  of  his,  *'  have  yon  really  spoken  to 
Victor  Hugo?" 

"  Spoken  to  him  ?  "  repeated  Rupert  in  surprise. 
'*  Oh,  yes;  he  was  a  friend  of  father's.  We  used 
often  to  go  and  see  him  on  Sunday." 

"What  place  of  worship  does  he  attend?' 
asked  Mr.  Hawthorne,  with  an  appearance  of 
much  interest. 

Rupert  looked  at  him  blankly,  but  Mary  came 
to  the  rescue. 

"  It  seems  absurd  no  doubt  to  you  that  I  should 
be  BO  surprised,"  she  said,  "  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  who  has  written  a  book,  and — and^well, 
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I  shotild  scarcely  liayebeen  more  astonished  if  jon 
had  spoken  of  taking  tea  with  Shakespeare." 

Bapert  laughed,  and  seeing  that  the  subject 
attracted  his  cousin,  pursued  it  farther.  He  had 
talked  to  Meissonnier,  he  had  met  Leconte  de  Lisle 
and  Dumas  fih,  he  had  shaken  hands  with  Bobert 
Browning,  he  knew  Brown  the  historian,  Bobin- 
son  the  lurt-critic,  and  Jones  the  famous  Boyal 
Academician.  He  did  not  brag  of  his  acquaintance 
with  these  and  other  celebrities ;  he  had  been  used 
to  knowing  them  all  his  life,  and  there  was  nothing 
nnusnal  about  it  in  his  eyes ;  but  he  was  glad  to  be 
uble  to  interest  his  pretty  cousin. 

To  Mary  it  was  like  a  dream,  for  in  a  secret, 
shamefaced  way  she  took  a  living  interest  in  liter- 
ature and'  art  Her  father  thought  it  wicked ; 
Huffh  condemned  it  as  silly ;  so  she  was  obliged 
to  keep  it  to  herself  as  a  rule,  but  it  was  there 
none  the  less. 

She  had  road  about  these  peopl;  had  seen 
their  pictures ;  got  their  poems  hy  heart ;  taken 
their  sermonizing  as  the  voice  of  Truth  itself — it 
seemed  impossible  that  her  old  playmate  should 
have  really  talked  to  them  even  as  she  was  talk- 
ing to  him  now.  There- were  no  bounds  to  her 
curiosity  abimt  them :  How  did  they  dress  P  What 
did  they  talk  about Where  did  they  liveP  Mr. 
Hawthorne  and  Mrs.  Meredith  went  to  sleep; 
Hugh  fidgeted  and  yawned,  but  it  made  no 
difference. 

When,  at  a  very  late  hour  for  Long  Drayton, 
the  party  broke  up,  and  she  was  alone  in  her  bed- 
room, she  was  too  eicited  to  sleep.  Bnpert*s  was 
life  indeed  I  To  work  hard  all  day  at  a  glorious 
art,  to  associate  when  his  day's  work  was  done 
with  some  of  the  best  intellects  in  the  world,  to 
gain,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  "honourable 
mention  "  for  a  picture  in  the  Paris  Salon  (for  this 
also  had  come  out  in  the  course  of  conversation). 
*'Ah  me,"  thought  Mary;  "how  different  from 
boring  one's-seU*  to  deatn  at  Long  Drayton,  and 
only  teaming  from  Mrs.  Meredith  how  to  manage 
a  dairy — so  that  I  may  be  a  useful  wife  to 
Hugh ! " 

The  thought  of  Hugh  brought  no  comfort,  but  the 
reverse.  He  did  look  terribly  slow,  and  heavy,  and 
sleepy  beside  Bupert !  And  he  was  cross  too,  she 
could  see  that,  because  they  had  been  talking  all  the 
time  of  things  he  knew  nothing  about.  He  was 
a  large  talker  in  his  way,  and  aid  not  like  to  be 
entirely  set  aside.  But  then  his  conversation  was 
exclusively  bucolic*-bovine  even.  He  was  good- 
hearted,  and  kind,-  and  so  on,  but  she  wished  he 
had  a  little  more  animation  and  polish.  In  society, 
he  always  looked  as  uncomfortable  as  a  dancing 
bear. 

The  summer  dawn  was  creeping  up  the  sky, 
and  the  early  gossip  of  the  birds  in  the  garden 
made  itself  clearly  heard  through  her  open  window 
before  she  went  to  sleep,  after  having  a  comfort- 
able little  cry.  It  was  past  seven  o'clock  when  she 
awoke  and  looked  out.  The  garden  was  bathed 
in  sunshine,  and  drenched  in  dew ;  lines  of  gos- 
samer hunff  from  the  branches,  or  floated  free, 
twisted  and  tangled  into  curious  knots. 

Mary  took  a  deep  breath  of  the  scented  air,  and 
then  started  back  from  the  window  with  a  stifled 
shriek. 

After  a  while  she  reassured  herself  sufficiently 
to  peer  cautiously  from  behind  the  curtains,  but 
what  she  saw  seemed  to  fill  her  with  dismay.  She 


hastened  her  toilet  considerably,  and  flew  down- 
stairs, and  out  into  the  garden. 

There  sat  Bupert  on  a  camp-stool,  before  a 
travelling  easel,  sk etching  a  small  arbour  covered 
with  climbing  roses  and  creepers,  and  singing 
blithely  to  himself  as  he  worked. 

"  Cousin  Bupert,  yon  mustn't — ^you  mustn't  I  " 
cried  Maxy,  running  towards  him. 

He  was  delighted  to  see  her,  and  he  would  have 
kissed  her  again,  but  she  was  prepared  for  him 
now,  and  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  her  hand. 

••You  are  late,"  he  said;  "I  have  been  up 
nearly  an  hour,  and  almost  finished  my  sketch." 

**0h,  pluase  put  the  things  awayV*  implored 
Mary ;  *•  pa  would  be  so  angry  if  he  saw  you.** 

••  The  deuce  he  would  I  What  on  earth  for  P  » 
queried  Bupert  in  great  perplexity. 

••  Don't  yon  know  it's  Sunday  P  "  asked  Mary ; 
"  or  don't  the  people  you  live  among  make  any 
difference  for  that  P" 

"Not  the  least,"  replied  Bupert^  getting  his 
brushes  and  appliances  together  cheerfully ;  '*  but 
I  don't  mind — tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I'll  do  it. 
You  had  better  give  me  some  hints  at  once,  or  I 
shall  be  making  some  awkward  mistakes  I'm 
afraid." 

"  Well,  yon  mustn't  smoke  in  your  bedroom," 
said  Mary ;  •*  I  smelt  tobacco  as  I  came  by  your 
door  this  morning,  and  pa  is  so  nervous  about 
fire.   Besides,  he  nates  smoking  at  all  times." 

**Very  well,  I  won't  smoke  in  my  bedroom," 
he  said.   "  Is  there  anything  else  P  " 

•*  Oh,  yes ;  please,  you  must  not  eay  *  Mon  Dieu  * 
in  English  when  you  want  to  emphasize  your 
remarks." 

"  It's  not  for  emphasis  exclusively,"  explained 
Bupert,  ••  but  I  didn't  know  I  had  done  it  since  I 
came  here ;  are  you  sure  P  " 

"  You  said  it  twice  last  night,"  replied  Marj, 
•'  and  I  was  very  much  afraid  pa  would  notice  it. 
but  I  don't  think  he  heard." 

They  had  by  this  time  moved  the  sketching 
materials  into  the  arbour.  Bupert's  face  was 
rather  clouded;  life  at  Long  Dra}rton  promised 
to  be  more  difficult  than  he  had  anticipated.  But 
the  cloud  did  not  stay  lone: ;  after  all,  he  could  go 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  bored;  and  Mary 
was  charming.  So  different  from  all  the  women 
he  was  accustomed  to:  creatures  who  painted 
pictures,  or  wrote  books,  or  had  theories  about 
something,  or  set  up  for  being  solemn  and  learned, 
or  witty  and  frivolous;  in  a  word,  who  without 
exception  posed  in  one  way  or  another  in  order  to 
make  themselves  conspicuous.  And  then  she  was 
different  in  another  way  too,  being  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  woman  he  had  yet  seen. 

•*  You  must  let  me  paint  your  portrait  before  I 
go,"  he  said ;  **  I  am  not  very  good  at  portraits, 
but  with  a  subject  that  nobody  living  could  do 
justice  to,  I  neean't  mind  failing." 

••  You  must  not  pay  extravagant  compliments," 
said  Maxy  with  primness. 

••  Compliments  1 "  he  repeated  vehemently, 
••  that  is  no  compliment,  it  is  the  truth.  Yon  are 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have 
seeu  most  of  the  noted  beauties." 

"Hush — hush — you  must  not  talk  so,"  said 
Mary,  blushing,  "  it  does  not  do  in  English,  and 
there  is  Jane  coming  to  tell  us  breakfast  is 
ready." 

Alter  breakfatit,  the  horse  was  harnessed  to  a 
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tab-like  vehicle  called  a  "sociable"  (Mr.  Haw- 
thorne considered  a  dog-cart  improper  on  the 
Sabbath),  and  Mary»  her  father  and  the  guest 
were  driven  over  to  Whittlesham.  Rupert,  who 
had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  about  to  happen  to 
him,  was  in  high  spirits,  as  most  people  would 
have  been  on  so  lovely  a  morning,  and  in  so  beau- 
tiful a  country ;  but  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  on  his 
Sunday  face  as  well  as  his  Snndajr  coat  and  hat, 
and  the  more  Bupert  laughed  and  joked,  the  more 
sombre  he  became.  They  rumbled  into  Whittles- 
ham, which  was  full  at  that  hour  of  the  faithful, 
wending  their  ways  to  their  various  places  of 
worship.  Rupert  was  much  interested ;  the  sight 
of  the  neatly-dressed  old  peasants,  bowed  nearly, 
double  hyr  years  of  labour  in  the  fields,  very  grave, 
very  patient,  very  poor,  affected  him  sensibly. 
He  was  silent  for  a  little,  and  then  remarked  that 
he  understood  Millet's  Angelus "  better  now 
than  he  had  done  before,  which  observation  fell 
flat,  as  nobody  understood  it. 

The  sociable  was  now  brought  to  a  stand  oppo- 
site a  very  ugly  brick  building,  into  which  a  con- 
siderable stream  of  solemn  broad-clothed  men 
and  responsible  looking^  matrons,  with  their  off- 
spring, were  entering.  Before  Rupert  realized  his 
position  he  was  seated  between  his  unde  and 
Mary  in  the  chapel.  He  had  been  in  no  such 
place  since  he  could  remember,  and  for  a  time  his 
curiosity  was  strong  enough  to  keep  him  in- 
terested in  what  was,  going  on;  but  the  execrable 
taste  displayed  in  the  interior  as  well  as  the 
exterior  of  the  edifice  shocked  him,  the  vileness 
of.  the  singing  made  him  feci  ilL  and  the  brain- 
less, narrow-minded  sermon  completed  his  dis- 
comfiture. 

He  was  in  a  very  bad  temper  when  they  stepped 
out  again  into  the  summer  sunshine. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  sermon  ?  '*  asked 
Mary,  as  they  were  driving  home. 

**  It  is  the  first  1  ever  heard,"  replied  Rupert, 
"  so  I  am  no  judge,  but  I  think  the  man  who 
spoke  it  is  an  ignorant  fellow." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  turned  gravely  upon  his 
nephew. 

"  Mr.  Puplett  is  a  Master  of  Arts/'  he  said. 

"  I  can't  see  that  that  is  any  excuse  for  him," 
remarked  Rupert,  ''he  is  ignorant  even  for  a 
Master  of  Arts.  He  said  Voltaire  and  Tom  Paine 
were  atheists," 

"  So  they  were,"  said  Mr.  Hawthorne  emphati- 
cally.   "  They  were  vile  blasphemous  atheists." 

"They  were  not  atheists  at  all,"  retorted 
Rupert,  "  as  any  one  who  has  read  their  works 
knows." 

"Thank  God,  I  never  have,"  said  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne. "I  have  never  been  tempted  in  that 
way." 

"Then,"  resumed  Rupert,  "he  told  the  old 
exploded  lie  about  Voltaire's  death-bed.  Hasn't 
the  man  read  his  Curlyle  ?  Even  ignorant  Mas- 
ters of  Arts  can  do  that." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  drop  the  subject,"  said 
Mr.  Hawthorne  very  stiffly,  "  it  is  not  a  profitable 
discussion  for  Sunday  morning,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  agree." 

Rupert  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  quite 
Parisian  style,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  was 
performed  in  idmost  unbroken  silence* 

Poor  Mary  felt  dreadfully  uncomfortable,  and 
full  of  forebodings  as  to  the  future.  If  this  sort 


of  thing  were  going  on,  Rtipert's  visit  was  Hkelj* 
to  cume  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  ;  and  ahe  could 
not  help  confessing  to  herself  that  she  did  not 
want  him  to  go.  She  decided  that  she  would 
8i>eak  to  him  when  they  got  home. 

But,  after  assisting  her  to  alight^  Hupert 
vanished  mysteriously,  and  to  her  great  conster- 
nation he  was  not  anywhere  to  be  found  when 
dinner  was  annoanced.  They  sat  down  in  silence. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  had  adopted  an  expreasioa  of 
countenance  which  he  intended  to  represent  men- 
tal suffering,  but  it  only  gave  the  impartial 
observer  an  idea  of  bad  temper. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mary,  "  that  Bapert  did 
not  understand  about  dinner.  I  fancy  he  lias  gone 
for  a  walk." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  shook  hb  head,  and  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  "  I  fear  he  is  a  lost  young  man,"  he 
remarked,  helping  himself  to  more  gravy. 

"Nonsense,  pa,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "he  can't  be 
lost,  he  will  come  back  before  long.  And,  pa,  it 
is  of  no  use  that  I  can  see  to  argue  with  him  about 
religion.  He  has  been  brought  up  so  differently, 
he  doesn't  understand  our  ways  of  lookinip  at 
things.   And  he  won't  be  here  long." 

"  I  trust  not,"  replied  Mr.  Hawthorne  fervently, 
"  I  trust  not." 

The  long,  hot,  sleepy  hours  went  by,  aad  stOl 
there  was  no  sign  of  Rupert.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
went  to  sleep  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  face, 
and  a  volume  of  sermons  in  his  lap.  Hugh  came 
at  about  four  o'clock,  and  Mary,  who  was  now 
really  anxious,  relieved  herself  somewhat  by  quar* 
relling  with  him  for  his  professed  indifference,  and 
did  not  allow  so  good  an  opportunity  to  escape  to 
let  fiy  a  few  barl^d  arrows  of  speeoh  concerning 
his  behaviour  on  the  previous  evezung. 

Hugh,  who  considered  himself  the  injured  psutj, 
adopted  sulking  tactics,  and  Mary  then  became 
extravagantly  interested  in  a  book.  Five  o*clo4^ 
came,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  awoke,  and  looked 
serious  when  he  found  his  nephew  had  not 
returned. 

Mary  began  to  fear  he  had  walked  to  Whittles- 
ham and  taken  the  train  for  London,  but  at  haJf- 
past  five  he  rushed  in,  radiant,  and  joyous,  and  hot 
He  had  had  a  splendid  day  in  the  fields,  he  said; 
he  didn't  know  where  he  had  been,  but  he  had 
gathered  a  number  of  flowers,  and  got  a  wonderful 
appetite. 

But  we  have  all  been  ever  so  anxious  about 
you,"  said  Mary;  "why  didn't  you  come  in  at 
two  o'clock  ?  " 

Oh,  I  didn't  want  any  lunch»"  he  replied,  "  I 
very  seldom  take  any." 

Mary  was  near  crying  with  vexation.  "  It  is 
my  fault,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  all  my  fault.  I  quite 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  dine  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  here.  Everybody  does  in  this  benighted 
village." 

She  was  grieved  to  the  depths  of  her  house- 
wifely soul;  her  voice  was  positively  tragic 
Rupert  laughed  heartUy. 

"  Why,  what  does  it  matter  P  "  he  asked.  "  There 
is  something  to  eat  somewhere,  I  suppose,  and  that 
is  the  main  thing.  You  must  have  thought  me 
very  rude ;  I  shaU  have  to  apologise  to  uncle." 

This  he  did  with  so  much  grace  and  tact  that 
the  old  gentleman  was  mollified,  and  inclined  to 
think  he  might  have  been  hasty  in  his  estimate 
of  his  nephew.   And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
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not  think  Bnpert  lost  an^hing  by  bis  absence, 
for  Mary  went  into  tbe  kitcben,  although  it  was 
Sunday,  and  sent  him  np  as  nice  a  dinner  as  a 
man  conld  want — ^for  which,  like  a  thick-headed 
male,  he  mentally  thanked  the  cook. 

In  the  evening,  Mary,  Bnpert  and  Hagh  went 
for  a  walk,  and  tbe  cobbler's  half- door  was  duly 
visited.  But  the  house  was  empty,  and  old  Brad- 
ley, his  cobbling  ended,  slept  m  Long  Drayton 
charcbyard. 

So  the  first  day  of  Rupert's  visit  came  to  a 
dose,  and  Mary  tried  to  hope  that  the  worst  was 
over;  but  it  did  not  seem  probable. 


CHAPT2B  m. 

THB  rLUirBRXMOk 

It  was  arranged  that  Bupert  should  go  farming 
with  Hugh  the  next  morning,  and  at  five  o'clock 
the  latter  drove  up  in  a  rough,  ramshackle  cart. 
Behind  the  seat,  under  a  net  to  keep  it  from  jump- 
ing out,  was  a  large  calf,  which  gave  vent  to  its 
feelings  from  time  to  time  in  a  melancholy 
••boo-o." 

They  drove  first  to  an  outlying  farmstead  called 
Filmer's,  where  the  calf  was  safely  deposited,  and 
Hugh  walked  about  for  an  hour,  talxing  to  his 
foreman,  by  which  time  Bupert,  who  had  somehow 
got  the  idea  that  farming  was  a  rollicking  and 
romantic  pastime,  began  to  find  it  slow  work,  and 
to  regret  that  he  had  brought  no  sketch-book  nor 
anything  to  read. 

From  Filmer's  they  proceeded  to  Southam — 
another  farm  at  some  miles'  distance — ^where  Hngh 
assured  his  companion  they  were  only  going  to 
stay  five  minutes ;  but  there  a  horse  was  indis- 
posed, and  the  foreman  had  not  been  able  to 
induce  the  animal  to  take  his  physic.  With 
Hugh's  assistance  this  was  achieved  after  a  violent 
struggle  lasting  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and 
then  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  outbuildings  had 
shown  signs  of  a  disposition  to  collapse,  and  this 
had  to  be  looked  at,  and  talked  over  in  a  leisurely 
way  for  half-an-hour.  After  that  there  was  a 
haystack  to  examine,  because  it  was  "  heating  " 
too  much,  and  a  consultation  took  place  as  to 
whether  a  "chimney  "  should  be  cut  in  it  for  ven- 
tilation. 

It  seemed  to  Bupert  that  he  would  never  escape 
from  Southam;  tmit  this  leisurely  droning  talk 
would  go  on  for  ever. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  the  sun  was  pouring  fiercely 
down  upon  the  wide,  silent,  empty  champaign ;  a 
weight  of  ennui  and  sleepiness  and  depression 
pressed  upon  him;  these  leagues  of  emptiness 
and  silence  seemed  horrible.  Now,  if  Mary  had 
been  with  him,  he  would  not  have  minded  it. 
This  thought  was  at  once  followed  by  the  refiec- 
tion  that  if  it  were  not  for  Mary  he  would  return 
to  London  next  morning  at  latest.  And  then,  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  an  impulse  of  jealousy  shot 
through  his  mind.  Hugh  seemed  very  attentive 
to  her.  Hugh  might  be  a  decent  fellow  enough  in 
his  way,  but  he  was  a  mere  animal,  no  more 
worthy  of  her  than—  Imapnation  failed  alto- 
gether to  supply  an  adequate  simile. 

Tlie  appearance  of  Hugh,  striding  along  alone, 


happily  free  from  the  ever-dxoning  foreman  at  last, 
came  as  a  blessed  relief. 

"  I  must  just  ran  ov%r  to  Tilbrook,"  said  Hugh 
as  he  came  up.  "  We'll  leave  the  cart  here.  It's 
not  more  than  two  miles  across  country.  But 
perhaps  you  would  rather  stay  where  you  are  ?  " 

Bupert  replied  that  a  short  cut  to  perdition 
would  be  in  his  opinion  preferable,  and  they 
started ;  but  he  was  weary,  and  hungry,  and  dis- 
gusted. They  had  to  climb  fences,  and  jump 
ditches,  and  skirt  cornfields;  and  Hugh  strode 
along,  talking  all  the  while,  whilst  he  was  stum- 
bling painfally  in  the  rear,  getting  more  out  of 
breath  every  minute.  At  last  they  came  to  a 
much  wider  ditch  than  any  they  had  crossed  before. 
Bupert  thought  he  saw  a  mischievous  smile  on 
the  young  farmer's  face  as  thev  approached  it. 

Can  you  manage  this  P  "  asked  Hugh ;  "  if  not 
there's  a  plank  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
down." 

•*  Go  on,"  said  Bupert  grimly. 

Hugh  drew  back,  took  a  short  run,  and  cleared 
the  ditch ;  Bupert  tried  to  do  the  same,  but  only 
succeeded  in  jumping  into  the  middle.  As  he 
struggled  out,  the  air  rang  with  Hugh's  laughter, 
but  the  perfect  good  temper  with  which  Bupert 
remarked — 

"  Ah,  I  was  afraid  I  couldn't  do  it,"  made  him 
feel  ashamed  of  himself. 

Bupert  was  now  in  a  very  unenviable  condition, 
but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on,  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  hamlet  of  Tilbrook  the 
sun  had  dried  him  passably  well. 

Hugh  did  his  business,  and  they  departed. 

*'  We  will  go  back  the  same  way,"  said  Bupert. 
"  I  am  going  to  have  another  try  at  that  ditch." 

Hugh  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  it  was  of  no 
use ;  and  this  time,  being  fresher  and  on  his  mettle, 
he  managed  with  a  little  difficulty  to  get  over. 

**You  were  always  a  plucky  fellow,"  Hugh 
could  not  refrain  from  saying  as  they  went  on, 
and  yet  he  felt  he  would  much  rather  have  re- 
mained silent;  this  vanquishment  of  the  ditch 
marred  his  triumph  greatly.  He  had  been 
arranging  a  very  comic  story  to  tell  Mary,  but 
now  it  would  not  do. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  reached 
home,  the  story,  even  as  modified,  was  quite 
strangely  unsuccessful.  For  nearly  the  first  time 
in  his  knowledge  of  her,  Mary  was  thoroughly 
angry. 

"It  was  a  mean,  cowardly  thing  to  do,"  she 
said  hotly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  P  "  asked  Hugh ;  "  I  did 
nothing." 

"You  went  out  of  your  way  that  it  might 
happen,"  replied  Mary ;  **  the  plank  is  in  the 
direct  path  to  Tilbrook.  I  know  why  you  did  it 
too.  It  is  a  piece  of  what  you  pnde  yourself 
upon  as  shrewdness,  and  what  other  people  call 
mean  trickery." 

"  You  are  in  a  passion,"  retorted  Hugh,  "  this 
frog-eating  fool  seems  to  have  turned  your  head." 

He  was  sorry  when  he  said  it,  of  course,  but  it 
was  too  late ;  Mary  cast  upon  him  a  look  of  the 
most  unutterable  contempt,  and  left  him. 

It  was  a  bad  quarrel,  for  they  were  both  proud 
and  sensitive,  and  both  were  deeply  hurt.  Mary's 
position,  however,  was  the  stronger,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  take  advantage  of  it.  She  paid  redoubled 
attention  to  her  cousin,  and  ignorea  Hugh's  exist- 
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cnco.  This  policy  was  an  nnforlunate  one  for 
B  a  pert,  because  it  convinced  him  not  only  that  he 
was  in  love  with  her,  whereof  he  did  not  need 
much  outward  assurance,  but  also  that  his  passion 
was  reciprocated. 

Hugh,  for  his  part,  was  very  soon  worked  into 
a  pertect  fever  of  jealousy,  and  he  was  the  more 
enraged  because  he  did  not  know  that  Rupert  was 
ignorant  of  his  engagement.  For  two  days  he 
left  the  cousins  to  themselves,  and  sulked,  in  the 
hope  that  Mai^  would  make  some  sign  of  a  desire 
for  reconciliation.  Hugh's  ezperience  of  women 
had  been  very  small ! 

Sulking  having  entirely  failed,  his  imagination 
suggested  no  less  crude  a  resource  than  Titanic 
rage.  This  was  as  great  a  mistake  as  he  could 
have  made,  and  makes  it  evident  that,  although 
he  was  cunning  in  a  certain  rough-and-ready  style, 
he  had  not  sumcient  brain-power  to  be  great  even 
in  cunning, 

"I'll  go  and  see  what  is  going  on,"  he  said 
savagely  to  himself  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day. 

When  he  reached  Mr.  Hawthorne's  house  he 
paused  in  astonishment.  The  porch,  the  steps 
and  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  door  were 
crowded  with  the  rough  women  who  worked  in 
the  fields  in  "  gangs."  They  made  way  for  Hugh 
with  great  respect;  they  had  all  worked  for  him 
many  times. 

"  What  are  all  von  gals  waiting  forP"  asked  he. 

A  chorus  of  shrieks  arose  in  reply  that  made 
Hugh  clap  his  hands  to  his  ears. 

Sal  Bloggs,"  he  roared,  Sal  Bloggs,  come 
and  tell  me  what  it  is.   You  others  shut  up ! " 

Miss  Bloggs,  a  fat  girl,  with  the  huge  combined 
bonnet  and  sunshade,  the  torn,  weather-beaten 
garment  looped  up  over  a  torn  weather-beaten 
skirt,  the  huge  boots,  and  too  well-developed 
ankles  of  the  gang-girl,''  smirked  a  little,  and 
then  spake  on  this  wise — 

"A  man  as  is  stayin'  at  Muster  Hawthorne's 
he  guv  Tib  Wadlow  arf  a  sovereign  for  her  old 
skirt  and  bonnet,  to  paint  'em  in  a  picter,  and  me 
and  these  other  gals  want  to  sell  him  ourn." 

**  Have  you  seen  anybody  P  "  asked  Hugh. 
Yes,"  was  the  chorus,     he's  coming  out 
directly." 

And  Hugh  had  not  got  to  the  top  of  the  steps 
before  the  door  opened,  and  Bupert  appeared. 
He  seemed  highly  amused,  and  not  at  all  non- 
plussed. 

"  Ladies,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  all,  but  I  regret  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  no  need  of  any  more  of  your  clothing 
for  the  present ;  but  you  have  all  been  very  kind, 
and — and  there  are  twelve  of  you  as  near  as  I  can 
count,  and  here  are  twelve  shillings.  Qo  and  buy 
ribbons." 

In  two  minutes  the  whole  troop  were  scuttling 
off,  laughing  and  screaming,  down  the  street,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

Hugh  left  Rupert  arranging  with  his  visitors, 
and  passed  into  the  drawing-room,  which  he  found 
empty.  Making  his  way  through  the  French 
window  into  the  garden,  he  discovered  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne, who  was  hard  at  work.  He  wore  an  old 
coat,  plastered  with  the  mud  of  years ;  the  sleeves 
were  turned  up,  and  his  hands  and  wrists  were 
black  with  loam.  He  had  staved  in"  his  hat 
against  the  brunch  of  a  tree,  and  the  glasses  of 


his  spectacles  glistened  with  perspiration ;  a  rake 
lay  at  his  feet,  in  one  hand  he  clutched  a  trowel. 

"Ah,  Hugh,"  he  said  in  a  melancholy  voice, 
and  then  gave  a  convulsive  start  as  the  noise  of 
the  ^Is  squabbling  over  the  distribution  of  the 
shillings  reached  him.  "  What  is  he  up  to  now  ?  '* 
he  cried  in  desperation.  He  is  turning  the  house 
upside  down,  Hugh,"  he  proceeded  plaintively. 
"  Last  night  he  couldn't  sleep,  so  he  got  up  at 
three  o'clock,  and  went  for  a  walk. .  I  heard  him 
stumbling  about  the  house,  made  sure  it  was  a  bar- 
glar,  and  took  the  blunderbuss  to  shoot  him.  When 
I  aimed  at  him,  he  wasn*t  in  the  least  alarmed, 
but  shouted,  *  Two  to  one  you  don't  hit  me,  nncle ; ' 
but  it  might  have  cost  him  his  life,  Hugh.  Such 
levity  at  a  solemn  moment  like  that  is  awful." 

"  I  wish  yon  had  blown  his  head  off."  muttered 
Hugh  under  his  breath.  "Where  snail  I  find 
Mary,  sirP" 

"  In  the  arbour,  in  the  arbour,"  said  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne, with  a  despairing  jerk  of  the  trowel  io 
that  direction,  **  painting,  or  being  painted,  or 
something."  And  with  these  words  the  much- 
enduring  old  gentleman  plunged  once  more  elbow-  i 
deep  into  the  soil.  ^ 

Rupert's  easel  was  placed  in  front  of  the  arbour. 
Mary  was  sitting  at  the  entrance  in  a  carefully- 
arranged  attitude,  which  apparently  she  had  not 
dared  to  di&turb,  though  Rupert  must  have  been 
absent  some  little  while.  Hugh  saw  all  this,  and  | 
the  iron  entered  his  soul.  He  stalked  up  to  the 
easel,  looked  at  the  sketch  and  gave  a  snort  of 
contempt,  looked  at  the  sitter  and  laughed  aload 
sarcastically,  and  then  turned  upon  hia  heel  to 
find  Rupert  close  behind  him,  watching  these  per- 
formances with  amused  interest. 

"  So  sorry  you  don't  like  it,"  remarked  the 
painter;  "and  the  attitude  doesn't  auit  yoa 
either  P   So  very  sorry ! " 

"  No,  it  doesn%"  retorted  Hugh  rudely.  "  Mary, 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Rupert  stared  in  astonishment  at  the  tone  in 
which  this  was  spoken.  Mary  became  crimson, 
but  did  not  move. 

Rupert  looked  from  one  to  the  other ;  then  he 
said,  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  right  yon  have 
to  speak  to  my  cousin  in  that  way  P ' 

"  She  knows  what  right  I  have,  and  that's 
enough  for  me,"  said  Hugh,  who  was  now  in  a 
towering  passion. 

"  He  thinks,"  explained  Mary,  who  had  grown 
white,  "  that  he  need  not  act  like  a  gentleman  nor 
speak  like  a  gentleman  to  me  because  we  have 
been  'engaged'  for  some  little  while.  But  that 
won't  make  any  difference  now,  for  I  consider 
myself  free  from  this  moment." 

"  Free  to  marry  your  cousin,  which  is  all  yoa 
want,"  cried  Hugh.  "  Why  didn't  you  say  so 
before,  instead  of  waiting  to  pick  a  quarrel  p  I 
would  have  released  you.*' 

Rupert  was  stunned.  An  engagement,  and  he 
had  known  nothing  of  it  I  And  now  he  was  the 
cause  of  its  being  broken  off  I  Hugh's  insulting 
words  aroused  him. 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  carry  on  quarrels  in 
the  presence  of  ladies,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  see  yoa 
in  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Meredith.  Mary,  come  into 
the  house." 

Hugh  did  not  attempt  to  follow  them;  he 
waitea  till  Rupert  came  back  alone. 

"Mr.  Meredith,"  said  Rupert,  "  I  wish,  first  of 
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all,  to  assure  yoa  that  I  had  no  idea  till  a  minute 
ago  that  there  was  any  engagement  between  you 
and  my  cousin.'* 

*•  I  aon't  believe  you,"  said  Hugh. 

Bupert  bowed,  taking  this  remark  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  challenge. 

You  may  choose  your  own  weapon,"  he  said. 

"  My  weaix>n  will  be  a  horsewhip,''  cried  Hugh, 
white  with  rage. 

"  If  you  lay  hands  on  me,  I  will  kill  you  like  a 
dog,"  said  the  other  between  his  clenched  teeth, 
putting  one  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  coat. 

The  two  men  stood  glaring  at  each  other  like 
wild  beasts.  Hugh's  s&ong,  sluggish  nature  was 
thoroughly  aroused  at  last;  there  was  but  one 
way  to  regain  Mary,  and  that  was  by  crushing  this 
butterfly.  He  was  strong  enough  to  do  it— he 
meant  to  do  it ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  attempt  it 
before  he  was  sure  of  success. 

"  I  will  fight  you  in  any  way  you  like,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  you  are  a  fool  to  talk  of  a  duel  in  England. 
We  could  get  no  seconds,  and  the  survivor  would 
probably  he  hanged.  I  mean  to  kill  you,  or  to  be 
Killed  myself ;  but  we  must  think  of  a  better  plan 
than  duelling." 

Bupert  was  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was  a 
difficulty. 

If  we  were  only  in  France  it  would  be  all  easy 
enough,"  he  muttered ;  and  then  for  a  few  moments 
there  was  silence. 

Bupert. was  thinking  hard;  Hugh,  while  pre- 
tending to  do  the  same,  was  really  watching  him  ; 
for  now  was  his  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness. 

Suddenly  Bupert  exclaimed,  "  I  have  it ! " 
with  as  much  delight  as  if  he  had  found  some- 
thing valuable. 

Hugh  looked  at  him  rather  uneasily.  He  had 
no  intention  of  running  any  personal  risk  at  the 
hands  of  this  harebrained  fire-eater.  He  looked 
upon  Bupert  as  a  Frenchman,  and  he  firmly 
believed  an  Englishman  capable  of  fighting  or  out- 
witting any  three  Frenchmen  ever  bom;  but  he 
did  not  propose  to  enter  upon  any  contest  which 
reduced  these  wholesome  natural  odds. 

"  I've  been  sleeping  badly,"  said  Bupert,  "  and 
BO  I  have  had  a  phial  of  chloral  sent  me  from 
London.  There  is  enough  to  kill  anybody  if  it  is 
all  taken  at  once.  We  will  draw  lots  for  it ;  the 
loser  shall  drink  it,  and  to-morrow  one  of  us  will 
be  found  to  have  died  from  an  overdose,  taken  for 
sleeplessness,  or  toothache,  or  what  you  will.  Do 
you  agree  P  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Hugh  at  once,  feeling  much 
relieved.  He  reflected  that  even  if  he  lost  no 
absurd  sense  of  honour  would  compel  him  to  drink 
the  chloral. 

Bupert  drew  an  old  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
tore  a  piece  of  it  into  two  equal-sized  strips. 

"  I  nave  no  pencil,"  he  said,  handing  them  to 
Hugh.  "Mark  one  of  them  with  a  cross,  fold 
them  both  to  the  same  size,  and  I  will  take  one. 
If  I  get  the  marked  one,  I  will  drink  the  chloral; 
if  I  leave  it,  you  must." 

Hug[h  simply  nodded ;  this  arrangement  simpli- 
fied his  task  considerably.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  marked  hoik  papers,  folded,  and 
held  them  out. 

Bupert  took  one,  and  opened  it. 

"  Sacre ! "  he  hissed,  throwing  it  away .  •*  I  have 
lost." 

Hugh  tore  his  paper  iuto  very  small  pieces*  and 


tossed  them  into  the  air.  Then,  without  making 
any  comment,  he  passed  down  the  garden,  said 
"  Good-night"  to  Mr.  Hawthorne,  and  entered  the 
house.  There  was  nobody  in  the  drawing-room, 
but,  curiously  enough,  Hugh,  after  looking  round, 
went  upstairs  before  leaving. 

Bupert  remained  where  Hugh  left  him.  It  was 
getting  dusk,  the  garden  had  grown  very  silent, 
moths  alone  were  stirring,  and  a  solitary  bat 
wheeling  over  his  head.  So  it  was  all  over  in  a 
moment,  and  the  sun  that  had  iust  set  would  never 
rise  again  for  him.  It  was  odd,  but  he  could  not 
realize  it.  He  only  felt  stupid,  and  as  if  his  vital 
energy  had  been  frozen  and  paralyzed. 

Then  he  heard  a  light  step  behind  him,  and, 
turning,  found  Mary.  She  had  been  crying,  and 
her  eyes  were  red.  He  stood  looking  at  her  with- 
out speaking,  and  the  lines  of  the  Persian  poet 
rang  in  his  ears — 

When  you  and  I  behind  the  veil  are  past, 

Ob.  but  the  long,  long  while  the  world  shall  last, 

Which  of  our  coming  and  departure  heeds 
As  the  8ea*s  self  should  heed  a  pebble-cast^ 

"  Whv  did  you  not  tell  me  of  your  engage- 
ment P  '  he  asked  at  last,  and  his  voice  seemed  to 
himself  to  come  from  a  great  distance. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  of  it  at  first,"  replied 
she ;  **  and  when  I  saw  you  didn't,  oh,  I  tried  to 
tell  you  ever  so  many  times — but  it  was  of  no 
use." 

What  happened  after  I  left  you?  "  sh^  asked 
timidly,  after  a  silence.     Did  you  quarrel  P  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  he ;  "  we  had  a  few  words,  and 
parted  not  the  best  of  friends.  But  you  and  he 
will  make  it  all  up  when — when  I  am  gone." 

"  Never ! "  exclaimed  Mary  with  great  energy ; 
"  I  don't  think  I  ever  felt  towards  him  as  one 
ought  to  feel  towards  the  man  one  is  going  to 
marry.   I  am  sure  I  never  shall  now." 

Bupert  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  her  eyes  fell. 
She  seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever,  standing 
there  in  her  light  dress  like  a  white  shadow  in  the 
twilight.  And  looking  up  he  rather  felt  than  saw 
how  intensely  blue  the  sky  was  through  the  dusk, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  nugrant  odours,  and  life 
seemed  better  worth  having  than  it  had  ever  done 
before. 

Somehow  he  had  taken  one  of  her  hands  in  his 
— somehow  he  had  taken  both — somehow  his  arm 
was  folded  about  her  waist — and  their  lips  were 

growing  dangerously  close  together— somehow  

My  God !  it  is  too  much,'  he  cried  passionately; 
and  rushed  into  the  house. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  he  drank  his  chloral 
to  the  last  drop,  and  went  to  sleep  instantly.  And 
the  short  summer  night  waned,  and  the  sun  arose, 
and  the  birds  awoke,  and,  at  a  little  past  four 
o'clock,  Bupert  also  awoke  from  a  placid  slumber 
and  looked  about  him. 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  remember  what  had 
happened ;  then  it  struck  him  that  he  was  probably 
dead,  but  the  plain,  prosaic  bedpost  in  front  of  him 
seemed  to  negative  this  idea.  Had  all  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  past  evening  been  nothing  more  than  a 
bad  nightmare  P  No ;  there  was  the  empty  phial 
marked  "  Chloral,"  and  he  had  drunk  every  drop ; 
and  yet  he  had  not  even  a  headache. 

The  stufE  must  have  been  very  weak  he  con- 
cluded ;  and  then  rapidly  he  reviewed  the  situation 
as  it  stood  altered  bv  this  unforeseen  circumstance. 
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His  resolution  was  taken  in  five  minutes.  He  was 
bound  in  honour  to  be  dead  so  far  as  Mary  and 
Hugh  were  concerned,  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
never  again  face  the  latter  after  this  fiasco.  But 
he  had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract,  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  he  was  alive ;  he  had  done  what  he 
engaged  to  do,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  do  any 
more. 

He  would  pack  up  and  go  before  anybody  was 
stirring.  Hugh  would  think  him  a  poltroon  who 
had  broken  his  word  of  honour,  but  he  did  not  see 
how  that  could  be  helped ;  and  after  all,  if  he  never 
crossed  their  paths  again,  he  would  at  any  rate 
have  kept  the  spirit  of  nis  promise. 

He  bathed  and  dressed,  and  then  began  to  hurl 
his  belongings  into  his  portmanteau ;  and  in  about 
an  hour  he  stole  very  quietly  downstairs,  and  made 
his  wav  out  into  the  street. 

Hugn  was  standing  in  front  of  the  house ;  he 
looked  pale  and  haggard,  as  if  he  had  been  there 
all  nignt.  He  advanced,  and  Bupert  recoiled 
involuntarily;  but  the  sudden  joy  and  relief  in 
the  farmer's  face  at  sight  of  him  made  him 
pause.  / 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep,"  said  Hugh. 
"I  must  tell  you  everything.  I  cneated  you  over 
drawing  the  lots ;  then  I  went  to  your  room,  and 
poured  half  your  chloral  away,  and  filled  the  bottle 
with  water,  so  that  you  should  not  be  hurt.  After 
that,  I  went  home  and  felt  proud  of  myself  for  a 
little  while;  but  it  didn't  last,  and  I've  been 
walking  up  and  down  here  most  of  the  night." 

Rupert  put  down  his  portmanteau,  and  stared 
speechless  at  his  interlocutor. 

"  I  behaved  like  a  blackguard,"  Hugh  resumed ; 
"  there's  no  doubt  about  that.  But  I  have  been 
engaged  to  Mar3r  for  two  years,  and  we  were  to 
have  been  married  after  harvest.  It  was  pretty 
rough  to  see  myself  cut  out  in  three  days  by 
somebody  else,  because — though  I'm  no  hand  at 
pretty  speeches  and  so  on — I'm  very  fond  of  her. 
and  she  was  fond  of  me  before  you  came  ana 
turned  her  head;  as  if  you  hadn't  enough  to 
choose  from — as  if  such  a  marriage  wouldn't 
separate  her  from  all  her  friends — as  if  she,  after 
the  first  novelty  had  worn  ofE,  wouldn't  be  shocked 
at  your  behaviour  every  minute  of  the  day,  and  as 
if  yon  wouldn't  be  sick  of  her  in  a  week." 

*•  You  may  spare  your  breath,"  said  Bupert ; 

I  unwittingly  did  you  a  great  wrong.  You  have 
made  it  about  even  with  me.  We  may  dispense 
with  apologies.  Which  is  the  way  to  Whittles- 
hamP'^ 

"  You  are  going?  "  asked  Hugli,  almost  breath- 
less with  joy. 

*•  Yes,"  said  Rupert  grimly ;  *  under  my  father's 
will  I  cannot  marrjr  for  a  year.  I  won't  interfere 
with  you  for  that  time.  If  you  can  regain  her,  do 
it;  if  not,  I  may  pay  you  another  visit." 

And  so,  with  no  word  more,  nor  any  sign  of 
fareweU,  he  passed  out  of  sight  down  the  silent 
dusty  street,  and  Long  Drayton  beheld  him  not 
again. 

For  Hugh  and  Mary  were  married  after  harvest, 
as  had  been  arranged,  and  she  has  now  a  large 
family,  and  makes  tne  best  butter  in  the  county. 
But  Rupert  is  a  confirmed  bachelor. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

IfSS.  FBOTHINGLBT  BSMONSTRATESU 

SIX  months  in  a  man's  life  is  a  short  span,  bnl 
to  Harvey  Carroll  these  six  months  had  ap- 
peared intolerably  long  and  wretched.  He  had  be- 
come more  misanthrbpical  than  ever,  and  more  and 
more  weary  of  the  profitless  ignoble  uses  to  whick 
he  applied  his  life.  In  his  practice  he  was  getting; 
listless  or  impatient,  the  natural  results  of  jaded 
mind  and  nerves,  and  his  stock  patients — for  the 
moat  part  idle  ladies  who  took  more  interest  in 
their  doctor  than  in  their  ailments,  the  seeing  of 
whom  involved  a  mild  distraction — were  wonder- 
injf  what  had  happened  to  their  favourite  phy- 
sician. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Topflyer  to  Mr* 
William  Broker,  the  banker's  wife,  •*  he  actnall; 
told  me  yesterday  to  my  face  that  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  me !  Just  fancy,  and 
with  my  nerves  in  that  dreadful  state  that!  can- 
not bear  anything,  I  positively  cannot.  I  shall 
really  have  to  consult  some  specialist.  I  don't 
think  Dr.  CarroU  understands  my  constitution— 
I  really  don't" 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  when  a  man  in 
want  of  guineas  had  descended  to  that  state  of 
imbecility  which  permitted  him  to  bluntly  tell  an 
hysterical  lady  anxious  for  sympathy  and  pre- 
scriptions that  there  was  notliing  the  matter  with 
her,  his  mental  calibre  was  becoming  demoralised. 

He  had  paid  but  few  visits  to  Mrs.  Frothinglej's 
pleasant  villa  during  these  six  months,  and  their 
duration  had  been  equally  brief. 

He  had  found  Eva  sulky  or  malignant,  and  ber 
companion  Grace  silent  and  preoccupied.  He  had 
avoided  as  far  as  possible  any  contact  with  the 
girl  whom  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  that  he 
h)ved  with  a  ^reat  hopeless  passion ;  he  would  not 
stray  too  far  mto  alluring  dangerous  paths  lest  he 
should  wander  afar  and  lose  sight  of  the  resolre 
which  shone  like  a  gpreat  light  before  his  mind. 

For  this  man,  who  was  one  of  those  not  infre- 
quently met  combinations  of  ignoble  courses  and 
lofty  impulses,  had  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
allying  the  life  of  a  pure  innocent  girl  to  the 
misery  of  his.  Looking  upon  himself  with  a 
despairing  fatuity  as  a  doomed  man,  a  man  whose 
life  had  been  and  was  destined  to  be  a  dreary 
failure,  he  could  not  well  persuade  himself  other- 
wise, and  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  adhering  to  this 
resolve  to  keep  the  woman  that  he  loved  un« 
tainted  by  the  breath  of  his  passion,  one  solitary 
bright  glow  stood  out  untouciied  by  the  shadows 
that  cumbered  his  life.  He  even  found  a  solitary 
comfort  in  this  repression  of  his  inmost  being;  it 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  some  relic  of  his  finer  self 
remained  to  him  unmutilated  by  the  iconoclasm 
of  a  ruthless  world  and  its  crushing  sins.  And 
it  may  be  that  this  weak  sinner — sinner  hj  virtae 
of  his  weakness,  which  led  him  to  barter  his  man- 
hood's heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage — ^in  the  hours 
when  this  lofty  chivalrous  purpose  pressed  back  the 
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tamuItoiiB  yearnfaigs  of  hia  heart  luid  crashed  the 
multitadinons  thonghts  that  arose  in  their  train, 
drew  nearer  to  that  divine  nnfathomed  ideal  of 
man  than  the  howling  Pharisee  who  publishes  his 
benevolence  by  loud-voiced  cheques  and  demon- 
strates his  reverence  by  his  upturned  eyes. 

He  had  noticed  that  if  by  any  unusual  chance 
he  was  exchanging  a  word  with  Grace,  Mrs. 
Frothingley,  after  two  or  three  prodigal  frowns, 
bore  down  upon  them  and  abruptly  monopolized 
his  attention.  The  good  lady's  conduct  was 
slightly  inexplicable,  for  to  Harvey  she  was  the 
reverse  of  amiable. 

"  Why  do  you  come  here  if  only  to  torture 
me  P  "  she  asked  him  with  great  abruptness  one 
evening. 

Torture  you !  "  he  echoed  in  genuine  surprise. 

I  thought  we  were  excellent  friends." 

"  Friends ! "  cried  Eva,  with  a  world  of  disdain 
in  her  voice.  "  Oh !  the  very  best.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  of  late  P  "  she  went  on  fiercely. 
"  You  have  grown  as  dull  and  morose  as  a  South 
Sea  savage.  I  am  getting  to  hate  the  sight  of 
you." 

"  Thanks,"  he  rejoined,  calmly.  **  I  suppose  I 
had  better  remain  in  mv  savage  haunts  and  not 
trouble  you  with  the  sight  of  me  P  " 

"  Perhaps  you  had,  if  you  wish,"  she  answered. 
"  Sit  down,  sir,"  she  added  a  moment  later  with 
a  little  stamp  of  her  fool^  as  Harvey  rose  in  search 
of  his  hat,  "  how  dare  you  I " 

"  I  thought  you  tola  me  to  go,'*  he  said  with 
provoking  nonchalance. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.   Sit  down.   What  do 
you  mean  by  all  this  P  " 
All  what  ?  "  he  inauired. 

**  All  this  brutal  behaviour,"  she  replied  petu- 
lantly. •*  Your — your  horrid  tempers  and  sulky 
ways.  I  suppose  you  have  been  falling  in  love 
lately,"  she  went  on  viciously,  eyeing  him  keenly 
the  while, "  a  grand,  hopeless  passion  for  some 
little  wretch  as  poor  as  yourself  and  equally  ex- 
travagant." 

A  dark  shade  passed  over  his  face  which  did  not 
wholly  escape  Eva  Frothingley 's  vigilant  eyes,  but 
he  answered  her  lightly  enough,  I  really  don't 
think  so,  Eva.  It  may  be,  but  upon  my  word  I 
don't  remember  it  just  now.  I'll  think  it  over." 
"  You  are  a  horrid  bantering  wretch  1 '' 
"YesP  Now  1  thought  I  was  becomingly 
serious.  Let  us  suppose  that  I  had  fallen  in  love 
with  some  little  wretch,  &c,  &c.  Does  it  concern 
youP" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  some  inward  emotion.  Then  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  No,  it  does  not  concern  me." 
But  there  was  a  light  in  the  fierce  sea-green  eyes 
as  she  said  it  which  caught  his  gaze  as  he  looked 
up  to  her,  and  arrested  the  half  smile  on  his  lips, 
a  gleam  which  haunted  him  long  afterwards  when 
he  understood  its  meaning. 

At  this  moment  Grace  entered  the  room  and 
took  up  her  work  which  lay  on  a  side-table,  while 
Mrs.  Frothingley  said  with  forced  calmness— 

"Have  you  seen  your  brother  Frank  lately?  " 

"No,  1  have  not,'*  rephed  Harvey.  "  Have 
you?" 

"No." 

There  was  a  swift  upward  glance  of  surprise 
from  Grace  as  Mrs.  Frothingley  uttered  the  mono- 
syllable, but  her  eyes  were  immediately  beat  upon 


hmt  vr^rk'Ag9in^S»twys)iojwet,  had  noticed  th« 
look  and  was  keen  enough  to  speculate  concerning 

His  mind  flew  back  to  those  lon^-faded  years 
when  this  woman  had  held  him,  a  stripling,  in 
thrall,  and  had  soured  his  life  by  relentlessly 
flinging  him  aside  for  poor  Frothingley  and  his 
monev.  He  remembered  dimly,  as  one  remembers 
an  old  hurt,  the  pangs  of  his  wounded  heart;  he 
had  to  look  back  through  a  decade  of  years,  and 
time  lent  him  a  laugh  for  his  folly  now.  But  she 
was  handsome  enough  still  to  captivate  a  young 
man's  fancy,  and  she  was  devil  enough,  he  thought, 
to  wound  poor  Frank  for  her  caprice  as  she  had 
wounded  him. 

He  made  a  mental  note  to  look  to  it,  and  shortly 
afterwards  took  his  leave,  little  dieaming  of  the 
fierce  passionate  storm  that  he  left  raging  beneath 
the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  woman  who  calmly  and 
coldly  laid  her  hand  in  his  and  said  unmovedly 
"Good-bye."  ' 


CHAPTEK  IV. 
DABXNB88  AND  LIOHT. 

A  CALM  summer  twilight,  with  the  shadows  steal- 
ing down  amongst  the  silent  trees,  and  the  little 
world  around  breathing  peace,  a  tall  graceful  ^rl 
with  a  white  wrap  over  her  shoulders,  leamng 
pensively  against  the  ¥ricket  gate  at  the  end  of 
Mrs.  Frothingley 's  lawn.  A  picture  pretty  enough 
to  cause  a  passing  straggler  to  cast  a  furtive 
glance,  and  attractive  enough  to  make  even 
Harvey  Carroll,  wandering  deep  in  thought  down 
the  leafy  highway,  to  look  up  with  a  quick  start. 

**  Why,  Grace,"  he  said  recovering  himself, 
*^  what  on  earth  are  you  standing  here  for  P  You 
will  catch  cold,  child." 

The  girl  turned  sharply  round  at  the  sound  of 
the  voice,  and  then  seemed  petrified  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Harvey. 

He  opened  the  gate,  entered,  and  took  her  hand. 
She  was  trembling  violently. 

"  See,  you  have  caught  a  chill,  you  are  shiver- 
ing," he  said.  You  must  come  in  at  once.  Gomci 
I  will  take  you  in." 

With  one  swift  movement  she  placed  herself  in 
front  of  him,  and  feverishly  grasped  the  doctor's 
arm. 

"No,  no,"  she  cried,  in  a  strange  frightened 
voice.  "  Not  in  there  1  You  must  not  go  mto  the 
house ! " 

"  Why  not  P he  asked  in  huge  surprise.  "  What 
is  the  matter  P  " 

Grace  made  a  violent  cfEort  to  recover  herself. 
Her  composure  had  evidently  been  strangely 
affected  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  her  com- 
panion, and  it  was  only  by  a  desperate  efibrt  of 
will  that  she  steadied  her  voice  and  answered* 
"Nothing;  there's  nothing  the  matter,  indeed, 
but  Eva  IS  very  busy— engaged.  Oh,  doctor,  you 
startled  me  so  much." 

"  I  ani  very  sorry,"  he  said,  not  quite  satisfied, 
and  peering  at  his  companion  through  the  twilight. 
'*  Bnt  Eva  being  occupied  need  not  prevent  us 
from  going  inside,  for  you  certainly  must  not  stand 
here  any  longer." 

"  Oh,  doctor,  do  not  go,"  said  the  girl  pleadingly, 
her  terror  returning.    "  Indeed,  indeed  there  is 
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nothing  the  matter;  bnt — but — ^please  do  not 
go  in ! " 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  he  answered  with  a  langh. 
"  We  will  walk  here  if  you  like,  but  you  must  put 
a  hat  or  something  on.  Gome,  we  will  go  and 
fetch  it,"  and  he  took  her  arm  in  his  and  led  her 
to  the  house.  She  seemed  too  terrified  to  resist, 
and  permitted  h'm  to  lead  her  along  the  gravel 
path. 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  said,  Oh,  this  is 
dreadful !  Eva  will  never  forgive  me,  and  it  will 
make  you  wretched." 

■  He  stood  and  looked  at  the  pale,  blanched  face 
of  the  girl  in  mute  surprise. 

Thev  were  near  the  house  now,  a  short  turn 
and  tney  would  be  in  front  of  the  low  French 
windows  of  the  charming  widow's  drawing-room, 
illumined  by  the  soft  red  light  which  suited  Mrs. 
Frothingley's  evening  complexion  so  admirably. 

By  a  common  impulse  their  ej^es  had  rested 
simultaneously  upon  the  open  windows  of  the 
room. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  child  P  Who  is 
in  there  P  "  he  asked  swiftly. 

Grace  put  her  hand  to  her  side,  as  if  in  sudden 
pain. 

**  Who  i9  it,  Grace  P  tell  me,"  he  repeated. 

"  Your  brother."  She  spoke  the  words  in  a  low 
half-inaudible  whisper. 

"Mv  brother!  Impossible.  He  is  in  Devon- 
shire. 

•*  No,  indeed.  He  is  here.  He  has  been  here 
three  times  this  week.*'  All  this  she  said  in  a 
hushed  tone,  as  if  fearful  of  giving  him  p^in. 

*•  With  Eva  Prothingley,  eh  ?  Ho,  ho  I "  laughed 
Harvey  grimly.  "  Is  that  the  dear  Eva's  latest 
amusement  P   I  had  suspected  it.  Poor  Frank  ! " 

His  companion  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  She 
had  evidently  expected  a  more  passionate  outburst 
from  the  man  at  her  side,  and,  although  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  Grace  to  have  assigned  a 
cause,  her  poor  trembling  heart  gave  a  great  leap. 

•M  must  see  them,"  he  said  presently,  with  a 
short  decisive  gesture.  And  he  took  her  nand  and 
led  her  quietly  and  cautiously  to  the  nearest 
window  and  peered  in.  The  long  low  casement 
was  wide  open,  and  he  could  distinctly  hear  their 
voices.  He  felt  a  slight  ^ualm  at  playing  the  part 
of  eavesdropper,  but  his  mind  was  too  fuU  of 
speoulation  concerning  the  probable  meaning  of 
this  new  attempt  at  distraction  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Frothingley  to  trouble  much  concerning  it 
From  their  vantage  ground  Hartey  and  his  com- 
panion had  a  good  view  of  the  pair  inside. 

The  boy  was  sitting  in  alow  chair  at  Eva's  side, 
looking  straight  before  him,  and  Eva,  looking 
superbly  handsome  in  ruby  velvet  and  point  lace, 
was  airily  smoking  a  tiny  cigarette.  Once  or  twice 
her  delicate  jewelled  hand  wandered  caressingly 
over  the  curly  head  at  her  feet,  as  if  its  owner 
were  a  lap-dcf^  or  some  other  domestic  pet,  and  she 
was  engaged  in  soothing  an  unmeaning  outburst 
on  the  part  of  the  refractory  animal. 

It  did  not  seem  to  have  the  desired  effect^  for 
the  lad  started  up  suddenly  and  faced  Eva. 

"  Merciful  Heavens ! "  gasped  the  doctor,  as  he 
eaught  sight  of  the  blanched,  anguish-stamped 
countenance  of  his  brother.  He  had  not  seen 
Frank  for  two  months,  and  the  sight  of  him  was  a 
revelation.  Grace  felt  the  doctor's  clasp  tichten 
on  hex  hand,  and  her  woman's  instinct  told  her 


that  his  thoughts  were  with  the  boy  and  notwitli 
the  false,  cruel  woman  at  his  side,  who  seemed  to 
be  toying  with  him  like  a  bird  of  prey.  Thruugli 
the  open  window  came  the  sound  of  their  voices  to 
the  amazed  listeners  outside,  and  the  words  that 
reached  them  struck  one  at  least  with  a  sickening 
heartache. 

"  Mrs.  Prothingley,  I  am  ruined.** 

The  gay  glittering  woman  gave  a  light  laugL 
"Nonsense,  my  dear  boy,  ruin  is  a  very  harsh 
word.  And  after  all,  you  know,  one  is  generally 
only  ruined  once  in  a  lifetime." 

The  student  looked  at  the  cruel  woman  despair- 
ingly. She  was  puffing  at  her  ele^nt  cigarette 
very  calmly,  as  though  she  were  discassini;  the 
most  trivial  topic  imaginable. 

**  Your  friend  Gaverton  is  one  scoundrel,"  said 
Frank,  without  further  heeding  her  heartlessness ; 
"and  your  friend  the  Hon.  Jack  Juggleby  ii 
another.  The  one  has  swindled  me  out  of  mv 
inheritance,  and  the  other  has  shared  the  proceeds.'' 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  said  Eva  Frothingley  with 
charming  remonstrance,  "you  must  really  be 
more  guarded  in  your  expressions.  You  are  almost 
as  horridly  blunt  as  your  dear  brother  Harvey. 
You  really  mustn't,  you  know." 

A  spasm  passed  over  the  lad's  delicate  face  at 
the  mention  of  his  brother  s  name,  and  he  leant 
against  the  mantelpiece  despairingly. 

**  Harvey  ! "  he  moaned.  "  I  dare  not  face  him. 
Do  you  think  I  dare  stand  before  him  and  tell  him 
that  I  am  a  liar,  a  perjured  wretch,  that  in  a  fe«v 
days  he  and  my  father  will  have  reason  to  curso 
me  and  shut  me  out  of  their  minds  P  Kot  likely." 

**  I  really  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
fuss  about  it,''  said  Eva  calmly.  "  What  are  the 
facts  P  Listen  to  me.  You  develop  a  taste  ioT 
horse-racing  and  betting  P  " 

"Which  you   encouraged,''  interposed  the 
wretched  lad  fiercely. 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  she  answered  quietly.  "  I  know 
nothing  about  such  horrid,  vulvar  things.  As  I 
said,  you  develop  a  laste  for  norse-racing  and 
betting.  Well,  that  is  no  great  crime.  Your 
model  brother  has  developed  a  similar  weakness,  I 
believe,  and  you  become  very  intimate  with  Mr. 
Jack  Juggleby,  who  introduces  you  to  our  mutual 
acquaintance,  Captain  Gaverton." 

"  Captain  Gaverton ! "  exclaimed  Frank,  scorn- 
fully. 

*'  Beady  money  being  necessary  to  the  indulgence 
of  this  expensive  amusement  of  horse-betting,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,"  pursued  the  merciless  Eva, 
"the  captain  engages  to  find  £3,000  for  yon 
on  the  security  of  a  nice  little  property  irhich 
you  possess  in  your  own  right,  left  you,  I  believe^ 
by  your  dear  mother." 

The  young  man  groaned  audibly. 
The  captain  does  find — I  believe  find  is  tlie 
correct  city  term — the  £3,000  and,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Hon.  Jack,  who  knows  so  much  about 
the  turf  and  those  sort  of  things  you  know,  you 
unfortunately  get  rid  of  the  £3,000.  Very  unfor- 
tunate this,  of  course,  particularly  as  mortgagees 
are  mortal,  and  the  kind  friend  who  lent  yon  the 
money  finds  it  necessary  to  call  it  in  immediately 
for  some  pressing  necessity,  and  talks  about  fore- 
closing according  to  the  terms  of  his  mortgage. 
And  you  think,  of  course,  that  Harrey  and  year 
dear  father  will  be  very  distressed  

"  Stop,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  miserable 
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lad.  "  rirgrove  was  my  m other's  own  house.  The 
happiest  days  of  my  parents*  married  life  were 
Bpent  within  its  walls.  My  father  and  Harvey 
look  upon  it  as  sacred.  And  now— now  it  is  gone 
— gone  to  illustrate  the  folly  of  another  fool. 
Mrs.  Frothingley,  can  you  not  help  meP  Is 
there  no  hope  of  saving  it  P  *' 

•*  Why  don't  joxl  apply  to  Harvey  ?  "  she  said, 
not  answering  his  question  directly. 

"  1  canrot,  I  dare  not.  Besides,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  he  has  three  thousand  shillings  by  him, 
not  to  speak  of  three  thousand  pounds." 

"  There  is  one  way  in  which  it  might  be  man* 
aged,  with  Harvey's  assistance,**  said  Eva,  mea- 
snredly,  laying  considerable  emphasis  on  her  last 
words. 

"  How  is  that  P  It  is  impossible— besides,  I 
cannot  tell  him^I  would  leave  the  country 
Booner.'^  I'he  lad's  habitual  weakness  of  mind 
showed  itself  again  and  he  hung  his  head  despair^ 

"  Pooh,"  said  the  collected  woman  before  him, 
with  a  little  touch  of  scorn.  "  I,  at  any  rate,  am 
not  afraid  of  him.   I  will  tell  him." 

Frank  attempted  a  feeble  protest,  but  Mrs. 
Frothingley  stopped  him  and  said: 

There  now,  that  will  do.  I  will  endeavour  to 
arrange  it.  Come  and  see  me  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  who  knows— I  may  have  the  money 
and  then  that  naughty  boy  will  pay  off  his  debt 
and  never  horse-race  again." 

She  kissed  the  unhappy  lad  lightly  on  the  fore- 
head, and  dismissed  him  with  a  gay  smilo  and  a 
delicate  little  tap  of  her  fan,  much  as  an  interesting 
aunt  might  send  off  a  favourite  nephew,  after  in- 
dulging in  a  little  playful  remonstrance  concerning 
the  young  gentleman  s  latest  peccadilloes.  And  as 
tho  sound  of  the  hall  door  closing  upon  the 
wretched  youth  reached  the  ears  of  the  two 
watchers  outside,  their  eyes  witnessed  a  most 
extraordinary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Eva 
Frothingley. 

On  a  little  side  table,  ensconced  in  an  elegant 
plush  frame  there  stood  a  portrait  of  Harvey 
Carroll,  the  man  who  was  standing  outside  the 
window  looking  into  the  rich  silent  room,  and 
clasping  convulsively  the  hand  of  the  trembling 
girl  at  his  side. 

They  both  knew  the  portrait  well ;  it  had  always 
stood  in  the  same  position. 

And  looking  still  into  the  room  they  saw  Eva 
Frothingley,  who  but  one  minute  before  had  been 
laughing  with,  seemingly  the  lightest  of  hearts, 
cross  over  with  one  quick  step  to  the  little  console, 
seize  the  portrait  in  her  hands  and  kiss  it  frantic- 
ally again  and  again.'  And  then  she  raised  her 
grand  arms  above  her  head  in  a  passion  of  ecstasy 
and  exultation,  as  one  might  who  had  the  whole 
world  at  her  feet. 

Instinctively  Harvey  Carroll  drew  his  companion 
away  from  the  window  and  walked  to  tho  dark 
shadow  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  But  the 
moon  was  out  and  shed  its  soft  light  full  upon  the 
faces  of  the  awe- stricken  pair.  They  could  see 
into  each  other's  eyes. 

**  Grace,  my  dear  child,  what,  in  Heaven's  name, 
does  all  this  mean  P  "  he  said,  in  a  voice  full  of 
tumult  and  despair. 

Can  you  not  see  ?  "  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
intense  pain.   "  Did  yon  not  see  enough  P  " 

Hot,  unwilling  tears  were  in  her  great  eyes  aa 


she  upturned  them  in  tho  light  of  the  moon  to  his 
softened  gaze.  Strive  as  he  might  he  could  never 
wholly  banish  from  his  eyes,  those  infallible  truth- 
tellers,  some  trace  of  the  tender  solicitude  that 
ever  shines  from  the  eyes  of  men  and  women 
when  they  gaze  upon  the  being  they  love. 

Their  minds  had  met  in  that  long  saze,  and 
with  the  eloquence  of  silence  communed.  Some* 
thing  seemed  to  lock  their  minds  together  in  that 
ecstatic  moment ;  they  could  not  tear  their  glance 
asunder. 

And  suddenly  a  great,  glad  light  illumined  their 
faces,  and  with  an  ungovernable  impulse,  forjretful 
of  his  resolutions,  forgetful  even  of  himself,  the 
perplexed,  wearv  man  opened  his  arms  and  clasped 
the  yielding  girl  in  a  close  embrace. 

"My  darling,  my  love !"  he  cried.  ** It  is  kill- 
ing me.  I  can  keep  silence  no  longer.  Speak  to 
me,  dear  heart!" 

But  she  answered  him  nought,  save  that  she 
laid  her  dark  head  on  his  breast,  and  nestled  close 
to  him  as  might  a  dove  that  has  found  its  resting 
place,  after  a  toilsome  flight. 

But  it  was  eloquence  the  most  divine  for  him. 
He  stooped  and  kissed  her  with  gentle  tenderness. 
And  in  this  brief  moment  his  heart  had  found 
unutterable  rest.   He  loved  and  was  beloved. 

{To  he  co7itinu€d,) 
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COME,  Fancy,  away. 
Let  us  boldly  stray 
From  earth  and  the  earth's  dark  story  5 
Let  us  dream  that  we  float 
In  a  fairy  boat, 
On  an  ocean  of  peace  and  glory  t 

We  are  leaving  behind 

On  the  sobbing  wind, 
All  voices  of  sordid  sorrow ; 

While  before  us  the  sign 

Of  a  dawn  divine 
Smiles  over  some  mystic  morrow. 

And  the  sign  grows  broad. 

As  the  splendour  of  God 
In  His  garden  of  Kapture  shining, 

And  soft  as  the  grace 

Of  a  spirit's  face 
On  the  bosom  of  Love  reclining. 

'Till  the  sky  and  tide 

By  that  radiance  dyed 
('Mid  the  beams  of  the  sunrise  slanted), 

Stretch  golden  and  vast. 

With  the  Day-star  glassed 
In  the  glory  of  waves  enchanted. 

Down,  down  we  gaze 

On-  the  ocean  maze, 
Undimmed  by  a  cloud's  forewarning ; 

Pierced  through  and  through 

Its  awakening  blue 
By  the  arrowy  gleams  of  Morning 

So  a  crystal  sphere 
Is  billowing  clear, 
Pivorced  from  all  storipy  thunders, 


And  weirdly  arise 
On  onr  dazzled  ejes. 
The  hnea  of  its  nnveiled  wonders  : — 

Behold !  throueli  the  deeps. 

With  a  charm  like  Sleep 
When  a  magical  Dream  is  Pilot, 

Upwavering  slow 

From  the  gulfs  below. 
The  carves  of  a  lustrous  Islet. 

It  breaks  like  a  bud 

On  the  tranqtiil  flood 
(Its  bloom  from  no  mortal  plant  is). 

For  it  burgeons  and  glows 

In  the  fair  repose 
Of  the,  beautiful,  lost  Atlantis. 

Can  it  be  we  have  found 

At  the  farthest  bound 
Of  this  region  of  untamed  Fancy's, 

That  Island  which  teems 

With  Elysian  dreams, 
And  the  glamour  of  Greek  romances. 

Down  sail  and  oar  1 

We  have  gained  the  shore, 
4ji4  are  clasped  by  the  stainless  reaches 

Of  inlets  uproUed 

With  their  foam  of  gold. 
On  the  borders  of  snow-white  beaches. 

Oh,  rapture  I  to  Hst, 
Through  the  purpling  mist, 

Bare  music  in  secret  places ! 
Oh,  rapture !  to  mark. 
Through  the  foliaged  dark, 

Sky  flashes  of  star-soft  faces. 

Farewell  to  the  dearth 

Of  the  dismal  earth, — 
Hot  passions,  and  hopes  that  languish! 

Farewell  to  its  hates, 

And  its  mournful  fates. 
Brief  joy  ance  and  lasting  anguish  1 

In  this  realm  of  the  Blest 

We  shall  take  our  rest^ 
Fair  Fancy  and  I,  together ; 

In  tne  lap  of  its  love. 

With  the  glory  above 
Of  the  true  Arcadian  weather. 

If  the  far  faint  knell 

Of  a  funeral  bell 
Be  hither  borne  sadly  ringing. 

It  is  changed  ere  loug 

To  the  Orphean  song 
That  the  unseen  Sylphs  are  singing. 

If  sometimes  the  tone 

Of  a  mortal  moan 
Comes  hither  forlornly  tragic, 

It  is  lost  as  it  floats 

In  the  mystic  notes 
Of  a  music  of  matchless  magic  I 

Let  me  dream  I  have  passed 

From  the  world  at  last. 
Crossed  even  the  Sombre  Kiver; 

That  the  cankering  flame 

Of  life's  sin  and  shame 
Can  torture  no  more— forever. 

Favl  Hamilton  Hatke. 


SCOTCH  UNIYBESITY  LIFE. 

BT  9.  M.  BABBIB. 

THE  typical  Scotch  student  has  been  f reqnentiy 
sketched  as  an  interesting  but  alarming  coib- 
pound  of  red  hair,  theology,  bad  manners;  potatoes, 
red  herring,  and  the  bag-pipes.  It  is  then  with  a 
natural  diffidence  that  the  present  writer  has  to 
adniit  that  during  his  course  of  study  at  Edinbur^ 
University,  he  does  not  remember  once  hearing 
the  national  music  discoursed  by  an  nndergrad- 
nate,  and  that  the  only  red-headed  student  of  his 
acquaintance  was  an  Englishman  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Thames.  If  only  as  a  novelty,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  spend  a  few  minutes  over 
the  subject  of  Scotch  University  life  with  a  writer 
who  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  draw  upon  his 
imagination  for  his  facts. 

To  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  trustworthy  though 
disappointingly  tawdry  **  Story  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,*'  readers  maybe  advised  to  turn,  who 
care  to  learn  how  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Scotch 
Universities  gradually  acquired  its  present  form, 
and  how,  with  the  ages,  it  grew  from  small  things 
into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  honoured  seats 
of  learning  in  the  world.    The  attendance  during 
the  past  session  was  not  much  under  d,d<X^ 
numbers  that  have  never  been  approached  by  any 
other  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
recent  tercentenary  celebrations  of  Edinburgh 
University  were  the  first  intimation  to  many  per- 
sons  that  ''cure  tounis  coUedge"  was  the  youngest 
of  the  Scotch  seats  of  learning.   Less,  for  this 
reason,  than  in  any  of  the  others,  is  French  in- 
fluence to  be  traced  in  its  formation  and  mode  of 
government.  Only  of  late  years  have  its  students 
obtained  the  privilege  of  electing  a  Lord  Rector 
every  three  years  —this  is  almost  invariably  spoken 
of  by  the  English  Press  as  an  annual  occurrence 
—but  the  historically  interesting  election  by  a 
majority  of  nations,  and  not  of  students,  is  only 
witnessed  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow.  The  first  of 
tnese  has  adhered  to  its  French  names  and  cus- 
toms with  curious  tenacity.   It  has  not  even  yet 
altogether  surrendered  the  term  Lauration  in 
favour  of  the  more  modem  Graduation ;  its  first 
year's  students  are  familiarly  known  as  BeJeanU, 
just  as  their  brothers  of  Fans  used  to  be  Bejaun*-^ 
— from  bee  jaune,  i.e.  yellow  nib,  implying  that 
freshmen  are  in  an  unfledged  condition — and  the 
Censors,  Deans,  Bursars,  with  other  names,  are 
all  of  French  origin,  though  their  signification  has 
inevitably  changed  with  the  times.   If  this  were 
an  historical  article,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate  that  a  few  hundred  years  ago  the 
student  hardly  swaggered  through  the  streets  of 
Fans,  insulting  and  molesting  the  liegea  and 
acknowledging  no  authority  but  that  of  ms  Alma 
Mater,  more  impudently  and  defiantly  than  did 
his  riotous  namesake  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow.  The  academic  and  civic  authorities  wero 
themselves  at  daggers  drawn,  the  former  claiming 
the  right  to  try  undergraduates  for  civic  ofl^nces, 
while  the  magistrates  were  never  happy  when 
they  eschewed  academic  affairs.   The  tug  of  war 
cana^  when,  as  occasionally  happened,  a  student 
posed  as  a  cut-throat.   The  rival  bodies  were  in- 
diif erent  to  his  fate,  but  each  claimed  the  painful 

Privilege  of  trying  him.  The  list  of  weapons  pro- 
ibited  by  the  laws  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
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reminded  tbe  late  Hill  Barton  of  Strada's  aoconnt 
of  the  armature  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and, 
indeed,  as  given  in  the  Fasti  Aherdoneses,  it  is 
sufficiently  K)rmidable :  **  Qladios  pttgiones  aicas 
maehaeroB  rhomphaeas  cusinaces  fustes,  praesertim 
fi  praef&rraH  vel  plumhati  sini,  veruUa  misnUa 
tela  BcUmoB  tormenta  bomhardas  halistae,  ae  arma 
mUa  heuica  nemo  disciptdvs  gesiaio"  The  need 
for  snch  regulations  has,  of  course,  lon^  passed 
away,  though  it  is  not  many  decades  since  the 
academic  and  civic  authorities  of  Edinburgh  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  best  live  together 
in  unity  by  ceasing  to  poach  on  each  other's 
preserves. 

The  Scotch  universities  are  cosmopolitan  in  the 
best  meaning  of  the  word,  every  kind  of  learning 
the^  do  not  protend  to  teach,  but  their  doors, 
their  bursaries,  their  scholarships,  and  their 
fellowships  are  open  to  students  of  all  nations. 
No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  look 
upon  them  as  merely  local  educational  institu- 
tions, fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  Scotch  people. 
They  offer  their  advantages  to  all  students,  rich  or 
poor,  be  they  Scotch,  or  Chinese,  or  German,  or 
Tasmanian ;  and  every  year  sees  many  hundreds 
of  English  students,  ana  scores  of  students  from 
half  the  countrieB  in  the  world,  flocking  to  their 
class-rooms.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  the  bur- 
saries are  limited  to  scholars  of  a  certain  name  or 
kcaHty,  but  these  have  always  been  scorned  by 
the  cleverer  competitors,  and  their  number  is  not 
increasing.  Legend  speaks  of  a  bursary  that  went 
to  the  competitor  who  could  farthest  fling  the 
heavy  hammer ;  but  either  it  has  lapsed,  or,  like 
many  other  eccentric  bursaries,  has  happily  found 
its  way  into  the  open  competition.  These  entrance 
bursaries  range  in  value  from  over  £30  a  year  to 
£6  a  year,  and  are  usually  tenable  for  three  or  four 
sessions.  The  majority  are  carried  o£E  by  the  duxes 
of  provincial  schools,  though  at  not  very  rare 
intervals  a  weaver  from  Forfarshire  or  a  Dum- 
friesshire ploughman  walks  away  from  all  com- 
petitors. An  uncouth,  raw,  lumbering  clown  he 
often  is  in  appearance ;  but  think  of  the  midnight 
oil  he  has  burned  after  a  day  of  hard  labour  in 
the  furrows,  the  self-sacrifice  entailed  by  the  pur^ 
iehase  of  books,  the  patient  grind,  grind,  grind* 
without  perhaps  even  the  assistance  ca  the 
village  schoolmaster,  and  the  years  of  disanpoint- 
ment  that  have  preceded  his  success.  Witnout  a 
bursary  there  can  be  no  "  college  education  "  for 
him,  and  without  such  education  his  mother  will 
never  see  him  "  wagging  his  head  in  a  poo*pit " — 
the  legitimate  ambition  of  all  Scotch  mothers. 
He  may  have  trudged  on  foot  from  his  distant 
home  among  the  hiSs  to  the  bursary  competition, 
failed  to  attain  the  necessary  number  of  marks, 
and  have  trudged  back  again  for  a  dozen  years 
before  he  reaps  the  reward  of  his  dogged  perse- 
verance. Does  he  more  deserve  to  be  ridiculed  for 
his  want  of  manners,  or  to  have  a  star  called  after 
him  for  his  pluck?  One  of  my  own  fellow- 
students  was  frequently  to  be  met  with  running 
along  the  streets  like  an  athlete  possessed.  We 
learned  the  reason  why,  on  discovering  that  he 
subsisted  on  the  proceeds  of  a  small  shop,  fearful 
when  attending  to  his  "  business  "  that  he  would 
be  late  for  college,  and  dreading,  when  at  his 
classes,  that  he  might  be  missing  a  customer. 
That  was  why  he  ran  so  swiftly  to  and  fro. 
Another  unhealthy-looking  youth,  lanky  and 


lean,  always  marched  smartly  along  the  class-room 
passages  to  his  seat*  holding  his  books  out  before 
him.  He  had  been  a  waiter,  and  still  pursued  his 
old  occupation  during  the  vacation.  God  only 
knows  how  some  of  these  men  contrived  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Some  of  them  failed; 
and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  one  who  was 
driven  by  hunger  one  fine  winter  morning,  to  walk 
into  the  street  through  his  window.  As  he  was 
domiciled  some  half-dozen  flats  high,  that  was  the 
end  of  him.  Another  died  of  a  gocKl  meal.  This  is 
the  melancholy  side  of  Scotch  University  life; 
but  it  is  less  cons{>icuous  than  it  was,  bursaries 
and  private  teaching  being  now  more  easily  ob- 
tainaole.  while  no  one  is  in  himself  a  more  com- 
plete rezutation  cd  the  argument  that  misery  and 
poverty  are  convertible,  terms  them  the  Scotch 
student.  He  manages  not  only  to  ''keep  his 
damned  misery  to  himself,"  but  to  stifle  it;  in 
other  words,  he  works  too  hard  to  have  time  to  be 
unhappy.  In  his  way  he  is  a  conscientious  animal, 
too,  tremendous  on  the  ontology  of  being,  accus- 
tomed to  teacb  in  Sunday-schools  as  well  as  to 
play  his  part  in  students'  riots,  and  given  to 
waiting  patiently,  or  impatiently,  on  Sunday 
night  until  twelve  o'clock  before  he  begins  his 
secular  studies.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say 
that  he  does  not  live  in  college,  but  in  private 
lodgings.  He  seldom  has  a  whole  sittinff-room 
and  bedroom  in  one  to  himself.  That  would  cost 
from  half-a-crown  to  thirty  shillings  a  week.  A 
model  apartment,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  street,  ten  feet  square,  with  a  rickety 
table,  a  concealed  bed,  a  sofa  that  falls  to  Dieces 
when  pulled  away  from  the  wall,  and  a  few  cnairs, 
is  generally  shared  by  two  or  more.  I  have  known 
three  who  herded  together  in  this  fashion,  happy 
as  kmgs,  though  the  bed  was  too  small  to  hold 
more  than  two  at  a  time.  It  was  consequently 
found  convenient  for  one  to  work  while  the  others 
slept,  and  vice  versa.  They  are  all  well-known 
professional  men  now,  earning  something  like 
£1000  a  year  a-piece.  One  of  my  contemporaries 
was  an  extraordinarily  haughty-looking  youth, 
with  Vere  de  Vere  plainly  stamped  on  his  classic 
features.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 
he  gormandized  on  a  twopenny  pie — ^it  was  a  spec- 
tac&  never  to  be  forgotten  to  see  him  haughtily 
ordering  it — ^and  during  the  remainder  of  the  week 
he  did  not  dine  at  all.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
hungry.  I  have  watched  his  aristocratic  fingers 
sewing  buttons  on  to  a  shirty  and  have  little  doubt 
that  he  cut  his  own  hair. 

Though  the  exceptions  are  not  few,  the  wealthier 
among  Uie  students  at  the  Scotch  universities  are 
usualfy  studying  for  the  medical  degree.  Not 
fifty  per  cent,  of  these  are  Scotch.  Ihis  entails 
attenaance  during  eight  or  nine  sessions,  i.e.  to 
say,  for  over  four  years,  and  means  an  expendi- 
ture considerably  exceeding  £100  in  fees  alone. 
Four,  or  where  an  entrance  examination  is  passed, 
three  winter  sessions  must  be  passed  at  the 
University  before  the  student  can  graduate  in 
urts ;  but  the  fees  here  are  under  £40.  A  divinity 
course,  or  a  legal  course  for  graduates  in  arts  who 
wish  to  enter  for  the  LL.B.  or  Advocate's  degree, 
extends  over  another  three  years,  with  big.  gaps, 
however,  by  way  of  vacation ;  while  the  rank  and 
file,  who  have  to  attend  a  couple  of  legal  classes 
and  pass  certain  examinations  before  they  can 
practise  for  themselves,  are  as  a  rule  in  offices. 
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and  hardly  merit  the  name  of  students.  The 
characteristically  Scotch  undergraduate  is  the 
plodding  member  of  the  arts  classes  who  looks 
forward  to  being  a  minister  or  a  "  dominie,"  and 
it  is  with  him  that  this  paper  more  particularly 
concerns  itself.  I. noticed  in  the  Tiniea  the  other 
day,  an  appreciative  review  of  a  now  book  by  an 
author  who,  as  I  happen  to  know,  kept  himself 
dnrinf^  the  five  or  six  months  of  a  northern  univer- 
eity  winter  session  on  £12.  Some  of  this  money 
must  have  gone  in  the  purchase  of  books.  His 
college  days,  however,  have  been  long  over,  and 
nowadays  the  poor  student  can  without  much 
difficulty  add  to  his  income  by  private  teaching. 
This  is  his  salvation  to-dajr,  and  it  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  he  is  desertmg  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's  for  the  larger  towns,  twenty  tutors 
being  required  in  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  for  one 
in  the  not  less  romantic  city  on  the  coast  of  Fife. 

Not  long  ago  the  question  of  the  comparative 
prosperity  and  worth  of  the  different  umversities 
gave  rise  to  a  disagreeable  altercation  between 
two  dignitaries  high  in  authority  in  theirrespective 
universities.  Professor  Ramsay — not  **  Antiqui- 
ties *'  Kamsay — of  Glasgow  held  that  though  the 
classes  of  his  college  were  perhaps  overgrown,  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  vast  numbers  of  young  men 
to  be  pitted  against  each  other,  as  it  put  them 
more  on  their  metal  than  if  they  were  the  size  of 
a  class  at  school.  It  showed  them  the  difference 
between  school  and  college.  To  this  Principal 
Tnlloch  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  the  classes  are 
certainly  limited  in  size,  retorted  that  the  fewer 
the  students  the  better  could  they  be  attended  to, 
and  added  that  the  Glasgow  students  were  not 
young  men,  but  "  lads."  This  last  was  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all;  the  principal  was  challenged  to 
define  his  terms,  which  he  did  at  great  length, 
and  a  wordy  duel  ensued  in  the  newspapers,  with- 
out any  particular  result. 

The  experience  of  all  Scotch  students  will  tell 
them  that  if  lads  "  are  schoolboys,  then  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  lads  at  college  who  would  be 
doing  better  work  at  school ;  though  no  doubt  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  if  we  put  the  average  entrance 
age  at  eighteen.  The  balance  is  preserved  by  men 
of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  matriculating  along 
with  boys  of  fifteen.  I  sat,  for  instance,  for  a 
period  between  a  bearded  man  of  certainly  over 
thirty,  and  a  mere  child  who  could  not  long  have 
entered  his  teens.  The  effect  of  University  life 
upon  the  two  was  curiously  different.  The  man 
it  brought  back  to  childhood,  making  him  snack 
Lis  fingers  and  hold  out  his  hand  when  he  knew 
the  answer  to  a  question ;  while  it  transfonned 
the  boy  into  a  man  before  his  time.  The  elder, 
rather  a  dullard,  whom  I  often  met  in  the  streets 
with  his  wife  and  children,  worked  like  a  slave ; 
the  junior,  who  had  been  the  pride  of  his  teacher, 
soon  gave  up  working  altogether.  I  once  took  the 
liberty  of  examining  the  latter*s  note-book,  and 
found  that  the  only  thing  which  had  struck  him 
as  worthy  of  being  recorded  at  a  Natural  Philo- 
sophy lecture  was :  '*  You  hit  the  cork  and  it 
tumbles  to  the  bottom.*'  A  mong  the  other  curiosi- 
ties of  my  year  were  a  father  and  son  in  the  same 
classes. 

A  popular  novelist,  who  referred  in  the  same 
article  to  Sunday  as  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
remarked  recently  in  one  of  the  magazines  that 
among  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  Scotch  people, 


not  the  least  noticeable  is  their  veneration  for  the 
word  professor.  In  those  days  when  we  have 
profesors  of  ventriloquism,  the  concertina,  and 
performing  dogs,  the  title  may  be  a  little  anti- 
quated, but  in  the  country  north  of  the  Tweed,  it 
has  not  yet  been  vulgarized,  and  means  too  much 
to  be  despised.  In  classes  ranging  in  size  from 
150  to  over  400  students — there  are  others  less 
popular,  such  as  the  one  in  which  a  student  a  few 
years  ago  clearly  proved  to  his  professor  that  as 
ne  (the  student)  was  to  be  absent  on  the  morrow, 
the  class  conld  not  i>088ibly  meet  because  there 
would  be  no  attendance — the  relations  between 
undergraduate  and  professor  are  necessarily  dis- 
tant, yet  what  can  be  done  by  the  latter  is  done, 
and  in  many  cases  the  student  leaves  college  as 
fond  of  his  arey-haired  monitor  as  of  a  mistress. 
No  nndergraauate  who  ever  spent  a  forenoon  with 
the  late  Professor  Hodgson,  for  instance,  is  likely 
to  forget  the  occasion,  and  ex-Professor  Blaclde's 
breakfasts — shall  we,  alas!  know  them  no  more 
for  ever,  with  their  Gaelic  songs,  and  impas- 
sioned oratory  and  tureenfuls  of  e^gs! — ^were 
things  to  live  for.  If  another  academic  dignitary 
was  given  to  accommodating  scores  of  students 
with  only  dozens  of  chairs,  that  did  not  seriously 
interfere  with  their  enjoyment;  and  that  other 
professor  may  now  be  forgiven — after  the  lapse  of 

J rears— who  mvited  his  students  to  meet  young 
adies  communicative  and  inquisitive  with  regard 
to  Immaterialism  and  the  Differential  Calculus. 
One  allowed  his  guests  three  glasses  of  whisky- 
toddy — may  he  live  long  and  prosper.  Another 
drew  the  line  at  lemonade  ana  coffee — peace  be 
with  him.   An  absurd  cry  was  recently  raised  iu 
some  parts  of  the  north  country  against  the 
electoral  body  for  appointing  an  Englishman  to  a 
vacant  Scotch  chair,  where  several  distinguished 
Scotch  scholars  were  among  the  applicants.  As 
if  England  could  be  expected  to  open  her  many 
doors  to  her  northern  neighbours  if  they  fiung 
theirs  in  her  face.   There  is,  of  course,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  risk  in  appointing  brilliant 
English  students  who  may  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  rude  but  hard-working  men  whom  they  are 
expected  to  mould,  though  this  danger  has  been 
exaggerated  rather  than  minimized.   Among  the 
best  and  most  esteemed  professors  in  Scotland 
just  now  are  English  scholars.    An  amusing 
incident  comes  to  my  recollection  in  connection 
with  this  part  of  the  subject.  A  professor,  irritated 
to  find  that  his  students  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
placing  their  hats  and  canes  on  his  desk — cloak- 
rooms being  at  a  premium — announced  that  the 
next  article  of  the  kind  placed  there  would  be 
destroyed.   For  some  days  all  went  well,  until  the 
Professor  was  called  for  a  moment  froni  the  class- 
room.  A  student  slipped  into  his  retiring-room, 
and  emerged  with  the  professorial  hat  which  he 
placed  conspicuously  on  the  desk,  while  his  fellows 
grinned  and  trembled.   The  professor  on  return- 
ing saw  the  hat,  thought  some  rashly  obstinate 
student  had  been  delivered  into  his  hands,  and 
taking  out  his  knife  cut  the  offending  thing  ti> 
pieces,  the  while  vainly  attemping  to  conceal  the 
smile  of  triumph  that  played  about  his  counten- 
ance.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  was  in  a  very  bad 
temper  the  next  day. 

The  Scotch  student's  recreation  is  characteristic 
He  plays  as  hard  as  he  works.  As  at  the  Eng- 
lish univer»itic8,  there  are  cricket,  footballi  and 
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boating  dubs  to  join,  but  on  the  whole  they  are 
patronized  by  a  hniited  an4  little-admired  class  of 
undergraduates.  The  man  who  is  swift  to  follow 
the  bounding  ball,  but  slow  at  conic  sections,  is 
not  a  hero  in  the  North  as  he  is  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  to  be  a  student  and  an  athlete  in 
one  seems  to  the  Scotch  mind  like  trying  to  serve 
God  and  Mammom.  Though  instructed  from  his 
earliest  years  to  look  upon  "play  acting"  as 
devil's  work,  he  is  generally  an  enthusiast  in  things 
theatrical— though  too  hard  a  worker  to  be  a 
critic — and  may  be  seen  on  Saturday  nights  con- 
gregated in  the  gallery  in  great  force,  and  making 
demonstrations  at  inappropriate  moments.  He 
can  (of  course)  discuss  candidly  the  private  life  of 
woirld-renowned  tragedians,  and  knows  precisely 
the  ages  of  popular  actresses,  with  many  interest- 
ing statistics  as  to  the  number  of  their  husbands, 
and  the  way  they  dye  their  hair.  He  is,  as  a 
rule,  great  in  debate,  and  the  debating  societies 
where  Greek  meets  Greek  over  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  or  the  comparative  merits  of  a  black 
cap  or  a  red  cap  to  be  handed  in,  are  as  noisy  as 
is  consistent  with  scholastic  dignity.  They  are 
held  weekly  on  different  eveniugff  in  the  class- 
rooms of  tne  universities,  but  there  are  too  many 
of  thom.  If  each  student  did  not  thirst  after 
office,  or  if  the  professors  of  Humanity  would 
more  frequently  set  the  story  of  the  bundle  of 
sticks  as  a  Latin  exercise,  they  would  combine 
their  forces,  and  materially  increase  their  worth. 
Once  a  year  the  associated  societies  grapple  with 
each  other  in  deadly  conflict,  when  new  theories 
of  the  universe  are  propounded  at  eight  o'clock 
precisely— doors  open  at  half -past  seven — and  a 
few  hundred  students  hold  the  character  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  the  palm  of  their  hands.  1 
remember  hearinf^  of  a  member  of  a  Gaelic 
Society  who  dismissed  Bums  after  this  manner. 
"  I  peueve  ta  works  of  Fums  to  haf  an  immoral 
tendency;  I  haf  not  read  them  myself,  but 
such  is  my  opeenion."  These  debating  societies 
servo  their  most  useful  purpose  in  drawing  stu- 
dents together,  a  social  side  to  Scotch  University 
life  being  otherwise  sadly  slighted.  Of  clubs,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  student 
knows  almost  nothing,  and  the  classes  are  so  large 
that  men  might  sit  together  for  a  decade  without 
exchanging  civilities.  As  it  is,  they  are  clannish 
beyond  bdief,  the  students  of  one  county,  for  in- 
stance, loving  to  congregate  in  a  single  street, 
to  keep  together  in  the  classes,  to  share  each 
others  amusements,  and  to  meet  at  a  debating 
society  of  their  own.  These  sets  have  their  signals, 
which  are  open  sesames  to  the  doors  (and  windows) 
of  their  members,  and  thoy  are  freqnentl^r  heard 
in  popular  students'  streets  about  the  witching 
hour  of  night,  when  wild  orgies  begin  that  last 
until  the  break  of  day.  The  last  to  leave  takes 
in  the  morning  milk.  Cards  and  academic  dis- 
cussion— which  includes  many  things  unknown  to 
the  vulgar — pass  the  time,  smoking  is  not  honoured 
in  the  breach,  the  entertainer  can  usually  provide 
his  guests  with  whisky — though  they  display  fore- 
thought when  they  bring  their  own  toddy  ladles 
— and  songs  are  heralded  with  unneccessary  ac- 
clamation. When  the  fun  grows  fast  and  furious, 
the  furniture  suffers,  the  landlady,  in  deshabille, 
expostulates,  and  the  neighbourhood  groans  in 
its  bed.  The  favourite  songs  are  scholastic  in 
their  application,  and  some  of  them  are  suffi- 


ciently doleful.  The  following  is  generally  stopped 
with  an  antimacassar  or  a  mantel-piece  ornament : 

I  am  placked,  I  do  admit  it,  I  am  spun,  my 

mother  dear ; 
Yet  do  not  grieve  for  that  which  happens  every 

year; 

The  profs,  they  have  spite  at  n^e,  I  may  have 
long  to  wait  : 

But  TouVe  another  son,  mother,  and  he  will  gra- 
duate. 

In  the  small  hours,  after  a  generous  allowance 
of  toddy,  this  sometimes  affecU  to  tears : 

With  bones  and  sknlls  beside  him, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red. 
The  student  sits  in  his  lonely  digs, 

With  a  wet  towel  round  his  head. 

The  proceedings  terminate  with  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem : 

One  bed  among  four  of  ns, 
Ueaven  send  no  more  of  us  I 
Qod  save  the  Queen. 

A  notion  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Scotch  students  existence  is  one  series  of  rectorial 
elections,  long  drawn  out.  As  well  maintain  that 
the  road  along  which  the  traveller  passes  is  lined 
with  milestones.  More  excusable,  tnough  not  less 
erroneous,  is  the  impression  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  students  take  an  active  share  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  rectorship.  Small 
political  organizations,  composed  for  the  most 

Sart  of  the  plucked  imd  the  athletic,  take  this 
uty  upon  tnem,  call  public  meetings  of  the 
students,  who  attend  in  inconsiderable  numbers, 
to  approve  their  choico;  write  to  the  eminent 
man  or  the  nobleman  selected,  acquainting  Idm 
with  the  honour  they  propose  to  confer  upon  him ; 
and  the  thing  is  done.  The  election  takes  place 
soon  after  the  classes  reassemble  for  the  winter 
session,  and  as  the  eventful  Saturdays  draw  nigh 
the  whole  body  of  the  students  are  drawn  into 
the  arena,  with  exciting  and  often  dire  results. 
First  year's  men,  the  footballs  of  their  fellow- 
students  on  ordinary  occasions,  are  greeted  in  the 
friendliest  manner  by  the  most  tremendous  per- 
sonages ;  and  divinity  students  imperil  their  im- 
mortal souls  to  catch  a  vote.  The  notice-boards 
of  the  Universities — one  of  them  recently  bore 
the  curious  intimation,  Found,  a  gold-headed 
pencil  case;  if  not  claimed  within  three  days, 
will  be  sold  to  defray  expenses  — are  utilized  by 
the  different  committees  for  party  purposes. 
Cartoons  representing  or  misrepresenting  the 
candidates  are  displayed,  or  given  away  at  a 
merely  nominal  charge,  and  old  jokes,  resuscitated 
and  redressed,  are  exhibited  before  an  admiring 
public  that  scarcely  recognizes  them  as  corp^. 
The  (quadrangle  on  the  morning  of  the  polling- 
day  is  a  scene  of  wild  excitement.  Thou- 
sands of  undergraduates  are  there  assembled, 
announcing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  greatest 
statesman  of  any  age ;  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a 
babbler  and  a  charlatan ;  that,  as  students  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  the  literary  candidate 
should  be  elected;  that  there  is  nothing^not 
even  leather — like  politics;  falling  upon  and 
smiting  each  other  nip  and  thigh,  and  defying 
death  and  the  Senatus  in  heroic  attempts  to 
climb  statues,  and  tie  party  ribbons  round  their 
necks,  while  a  score  of  cannibals  fasten  upon  their 
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le^.  Peas,  rotten  eggs,  and  otber  missiles  fly  so 
thick,  that  the  qntuirangle  at  times  seems  en* 
▼eloped  in  a  Scotch  mist,  and  only  the  cry  that 
the  poll  is  about  to  be  declared  ensores  silence. 
In  the  evening  a  torchlight  procession  takes  place, 
when  the  defeated  mingle  with  the  yictors; 
enmities  of  an  hour — it  may  even  be  of  a  fort- 
night— are  made  up  as  the  strange  procession 
winds  along  the  torch-lit  streets;  battles  are 
refought  over  the  inevitable  pipe  and  toddy,  and 
all  is  peace,  friendship,  and  fi^ood-will  when  cock- 
crow sends  the  electors  to  their  couches. 

The  arts  student,  before  he  takes  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature.  An  excep- 
tionally good  paper  in  one  subject  does  not  atone 
for  any  deficiency  in  another,  and  hence  specialists 
do  not  always  graduate.  No  statistics  are  afforded 
to  show  what  uie  percentage  of  passes  exactly  is, 
but  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others  suggests 
that  neither  in  the  medical  nor  the  art  classes 
does  it  exceed  forty  per  cent.  It  may  be  well 
again  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  the  students 
at  the  Scotch  L^niversities  are  not  poor  and  needy, 
and  rough  and  studious.  Some  of  them  pay  more 
eveiT  week  for  their  sumptuous  apartments  than. 
Carfyle,  m  his  college  days  at  Eainburgh,  spent 
in  a  couple  of  months.  As  a  rule  they  get  plucked 
and  plucked  for  their  degrees  until  they  tire  of  the 
monotony,  and  Providence  at  last  finds  them  a 
sphere  of  action  somewhere  in  the  region  of 
Manitoba. 


THE  POET'S  FUNERAL. 

7/f/nO  ie  dead  f  ffythee  teU  me  I " 
l^r    **  A  poet,"  wails  the  laurel-tree: 
"  In  this  lone  wood  where  thou  dost  see 
Violets  from  the  green  grass  peep. 
He  in  this  silent  spot  would  sleep  I " 

"  Who  tinlZ  dig  the  poet* 8  grave  f  " 
**  I,"  spake  the  mole ;  "  1  knew  him  well : 
In  verdant  woods  and  mossy  dell, 
Where  streamlets  slide  through  meadows  green, 
We  met  a  hundred  times,  I  ween  1 " 

"  Who  wm  bear  hvm  to  hie  reet  f  " 

"  Hastening  hither  through  the  air. 

The  poet's  corse  belov'd  to  bear. 

In  frock-coats  black  and  waistcoats  white, 

A  thousand  swallows  wing  their  flight  1 " 

"  Who  wtU  chant  the  poet*8  dirge  f  " 
Hark  to  the  plaintive  nightingale. 
Sad  Echo  doth  prolong  the  wail 
Which  through  the  air  floats  mournfully — 
The  wild  notes  of  that  threnody ! " 

•*  Who  o'er  him  will  mahe  a  speech  V* 
"  I  can  harangue,"  the  stork  did  say ; 
'*  For  once  in  Persia,  far  away, 
I  learnt  the  art :  elegies  sweet 
Of  love  and  wine  I  will  repeat  1" 
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*'  Who  toUl  now  hie  mourners  hef* 
"  We,"  say  the  larks  in  carols  clear ; 
'*  We  will  accompany  his  bier. 
For  like  all  poets  we  too  sing 
The  thousand  charms  of  nascent  spring  f 

"  Who  will  ton  the  poefe  hnell  f  " 
'*  Now,  slowly  from  the  lily|s  bell, 
Tolls  forth  a  solemn  rhythmic  knell. 
Announcing,  with  its  mournful  sound* 
A  poet's  heart  lies  'neath  the  mound! " 

The  funeral,  too,  would  attend 
Bright  meteors  which  earthwards  wend. 
And  from  their  eyes,  erstwhile  so  clear. 
Weep  dewy  tears  upon  his  bier ! 

From  the  Qerman  ofBerger, 

Babosxss  SwiR. 
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CHJLPTEE  Xin. 
UTXIJB  KATIE. 

IT  was  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral  day.  Agnes 
Dilworth  had  been  laid  in  that  grave  where 
she  had  longed  to  rest  when  death  seemed  near 
her  on  the  island.  Her  husband  had  stood  in  the 
familiar  place,  while  the  sun  shone,  and  not  far  off 
the  river  ran  with  the  murmurous  sound  she  had 
loved  and'  remembered. 

Her  little  part  in  life's  tragedy  was  over.  Some* 
how  she  had  failed  to  ma^e  the  best  of  it  for 
herself  and  for  others.  Perhaps  she  had  never 
had  a  fair  chance ;  the  opportunity  of  happiness 
offered  to  her  was  on  a  scale  beyond  her  compre- 
hension, on  a  level  outside  her  reach.  At  any 
rate,  she  had  never  grasped  it ;  and  now,  in  the 
bright  world  where  she  had  desired  so  much  to  be 
always  comfortable,  nothing  was  left  of  her  but  a 
melancholy  memory. 

And  of  Henry  Pil  worth's  marriage  nothing  was 
left  but  disappointment  and  a  wounded  heart — 
except,  indeed,  a  little  child.  His  wife's  love  had 
failed  him,  his  home  had  remained  a  lonely  place, 
the  rights  of  his  position  had  been  denied  to  him, 
and  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  past  nothing  was  left 
to  him :  he  must  return  to  the  solitary  uncared- 
for  life  he  had  led  so  long. 

But  there  was  little  Katie.  His  power  over  her 
was  absolute,  his  right  in  her  complete.  It  might 
be,  indeed,  that  a  new  blossom  of  affection  was 
destined  to  flower  where  the  tree  of  love  had  been 
broken  abruptly  off  near  the  roots,  and  that  this 
young  life,  so  ignorant  of  evil,  so  innocent  of 
prejudice,  might  atone  for  the  disappointment  of 
the  past,  and  be  a  solace  and  a  satisfaction  to 
Henry  Dilworth's  later  life. 

Miss  Leake  had  thought  of  the  chDd  often 
during  the  past  week ;  her  trouble  for  her  sister's 
death  was  mingled  with  anxiety  for  her  niece's 
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fntore.  The  death  of  Agnes  seemed  to  have 
destroyed  her  own  right  to  little  Katie,  yet  she 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  giving  her  up  to 
her  father. 

The  consciousness  of  her  own  weak  claim  made 
her  less  than  just  to  Henry  Dilworth;  she  felt 
that  his  coming  had  already  brought  trouble,  and 
that  absence  was  the  only  quality  she  could 
tolerate  in  him.  She  could  not  reproach  him 
for  his  return  to  his  wife,  after  so  many  years  of 
absence,  though  she  felt  that  the  shocK  of  his 
arrival — joyful  as  it  evidently  was — ^had  hastened 
her  sister's  end.  On  the  other  hand,  she  made  no 
apology  for  having  left  him  in  ignorance  of  his 
wife's  increasing  illness ;  for  she  had  been  herself 
unaware  of  its  seriousness.  Agnes  was  always 
ailing,  always  weakly,  and  many  false  alarms  had 
lulled  her  sisters  to  a  false  security.  Miss  Leako 
fancied,  from  the  sombre  silence  of  Henr^  Dil- 
worth, that  he  was  inclined  to  blame  her^unjustly, 
as  she  considered,  But  in  this  Ae  was  mis- 
taken. 

He  blamed  no  one — not  Agnes,  nor  her  friends, 
nor  himself.  If  their  love  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  nullify  outward  influences,  he  could 
not  be  angry  at  those  influences  for  existing. 

It  was  true  that  among  the  possible  drawbacks 
of  his  marriage  with  Agnes  he  had  not  thought 
of  her  desertion,  nor  c^'  her  family's  polite,  but 
most  intolerable,  tolerance  of  him.  He  had  looked 
forward  to  vexations  for  which  their  love  would 
be  a  compensation,  troubles  which  their  mutual 
confidence  would  help  them  to  face ;  but  he  had 
not  imagined  his  wife  slipping  out  of  the  situa* 
tion,  and  leaving  him  in  a  position  where  he  had 
some  of  the  duties,  but  none  o{  the  privileges,  of  a 
huHband. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  accepted  this  nnthought-of 
development  also  with  silence.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  make  demands,  to  act  with  selfishness.  He 
had  not  begun  the  connection  on  this  footing,  and 
he  could  not  nullify  his  own  generous  desire  by 
putting  forward  as  an  obnoxious  claim  what  he 
had  regarded  only  as  a  reasonable  hope. 

And  now  all  chance  of  a  reunion  with  his  wife 
and  of  a  happy  married  life  was  over ;  but  there 
et  remained  to  him  his  httle  child,  and  half  of 
er  nature  was  his  own. 
He  had  hardly  seen  her  during  the  days  before 
the  funeral.  When  that  event  was  over,  when 
tho  blinds  were  drawn  up  a^ain,  and  Miss  Leake 
put  away  her  handkerchief  with  a  feeling  that  the 
past  had  had  its  share  for  the  moment,  and  that 
the  future  must  be  faced,  Henry  Dilworth  asked 
that  his  child  might  be  brought  to  him. 

She  came,  carefully  dressed  in  her  new  black 
frock,  with  a  serious  face  and  large  eyes  fixed  in 
infantine  resolve.  She  had  heard  many  strange 
things  in  the  last  few  days,  and  had  meditated 
on  them  in  childish  fashion.  No  one  had  asked  her 
opinion  of  recent  events,  but  she  had  formed  a 
decided  one.  The  coming  of  the  big  man  had 
brought  trouble ;  her  pretty  mamma  luul  died— all 
through  that  cpming,  the  nurse  said — ^and  now 
nurse  said  also  that  the  big  man  would  take  her 
away  with  him  to  a  dreadful  country-^"  poor  little 
dear!" 

She  was  resolved  not  to  go— at  any  rate  if 
tears,  insolence  and  kicks  could  keep  her  at  home 
— and  she  was  prepared  to  act  accordingly. .  She 
knew  now  that  the  big  man  was  no  impostor — as 
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she  had  been  at 'first'  inclined  to  regard  him— but 
her  actual  father ;  that  made  no  difference,  how- 
ever. Her  aunt  had  never  wanted  him  to  come, 
so  nurse  said,  and  she  didn't  want  him  either; 
her  nrctty  mamma  had  refused  to  go  to  the 
dreadful  country  with  him,  so  nurse  said  also, 
and  she  wouldn't  go  either. 

All  these  interesting  family  disclosures  had  not 
been  made  by  the  nurse  directly  to  the  child,  bat 
to  a  fellow'servant ;  and  the  child  had  been  sup- 
posed not  to  understand,  or  to  forget  immediately 
— as  children  are  always  supposed  to  do  until 
they  are  old  enough  actually  to  join  in  the 
conversation,  and  prove  their  intelligent  compre- 
hension. 

So  little  Katie  Dilworth  walked  in  that  after- 
noon, very  innocent  in  appearance,  but  really  a 
small  explosive  primed  to  go  off  at  the  right 
moment. 

Henry  Dilworth's  gloomy  look  brightened,  and 
his  heart  softened  at  the  sight  of  the  child. 

Come  to  mo,  little  one,  he  said,  putting  out 
his  hands  encouragingly,  **  and  let  us  get  to  icnow 
each  other.*' 

She  went  forward  obediently,  with  a  side  glance 
at  Aunt  Susie,  ^hose  presence  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  dispense  with.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
the  big  man ; "  she  had  her  mother's  instinct  of 
confidence  in  the  right  jwople;  only  she  didn't 
like  him,  and  intended  to  tell  him  to  go  away. 
Surely  he  would  be  as  easy  to  deal  with  as  the 
impertinent  plumber. 

He  lifted  ner  on  his  knee,  where  she  sat  with 
prim  stiffness,  and  he  said  to  her  gently— 

"  Give  me  a  kiss,  Katie." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  sidelong,  as  if 
to  see  how  he  might  be  expected  to  take  her 
reply;  then  she  answered  in  a  little  voice  of 
decision — 

*'  Thank  you ;  I  don't  want  to.  I  don't  like 
you. 

A  flush  of  painful  surprise  passed  over  her 
father's  face ;  Miss  Leake  rose  with  a  protesting 
"  Katie,"  but  Henry  Dilworth  glanced  at  her  with 
a  look  which  made  her  sit  down  again  in  silence. 
She  saw  that  he  could  endure  no  interference  at 
the  moment. 

*;Why  don't  you  Hke  me,  Katie  P"  he  asked 
quietly. 

She  glanced  at  him  again,  to  see  how  far  his 
quietness  might  be  trusted,  and  decided  that  he 
would  be  qtiite  as  easy  to  deal  with  as  the 
plumber. 

"  Yqu  are  not — nice."  Here  her  childish  eyes 
wandered  over  him  observantly,  trying  to  find  a 
reason.  He  was  not  badly  dressed,  like  the 
plumber,  certainly,  but  reasons  were  not  wanting; 
**You  are— rough.  Regardez  done  voa  Tnains. 
Your  hands,  you  know,"  as  she  saw  him  look  per^ 
plexed.  Then,  with  a  little  air  of  successtul  im« 
pertineuce,  If  he's  my  papa,  why  can't  he  speak 
French,  Aunt  Susy  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silenoe.  Henry  Dilworth 
put  the  child  on  the  ground,  and  rose  to  his  feet.  ' 
.  "Miss  Leake,"  he  said,  not  without  dignity, 
"  Is  this  the  way  you  are  training  my  daughter  to 
bve  me  P  " 

Miss  Leake  felt  that  he  had  the  advantage. 
She  was  in  the  wrong,  at  least  her  side  was  in  tne 
wrong,  obviously, .  unjustly,  vulgarly  even.  She 
began*  to  apologize. 
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' '  I  cannot  anderstand  it.  I  never  heard  the  child 
speak  BO.  She  has  been  left  so  much  to  the  ser- 
vants for  the  last  few  days — ^unavoidably.  That 
must  be  the  reason." 

"And  this  is  the  result  of  your  servants*  opinion 
of  me?" 

It  was  Miss  Leake's  turn  to  flush  painfully. 
I  cannot  tell.   I  have  no  reason  to  think  so. 
Zatie/'  she  said  sharply,  glad  to  escape  from  her 
embarrassment  by  reproving  the  child, "  go  to  your 
father  at  once,  and  tell  him  that  you  are  sorry." 

**  No,  no,  no,"  said  Henry  Dilworth  softly,  **  she 
must  not  be  scolded  into  love  of  me." 

"  She  must  be  made  to  do  what  is  right.  Katie, 
come  here.   I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

But  the  child  stood  still,  looking  in  perplexity 
and  growing  excitement  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  was  not  so  simple  as  the  plumber  afEair  after 
all. 

"  Tell  me,  Katie,"  asked  her  father  gently,  "  is 
that  the  only  reason  yon  don't  like  me— because  I 
am  rough." 

At  this  point  Katie's  excitement  and  fear  that 
she  was  gomg  to  be  punished  overcame  her,  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  out — 

"  You  want  to  take  me  away,  nurse  says,  and 
I  don't  want  to  go.  And  mamma  didn't  want  to 
go ;  and  you  made  her  ill ;  and  you  made  her  die ; 
and  I  won't  go.  Aunt  Susie,  don't  let  him  take 
me  ! "  And  she  throw  herself  weeping  into  the 
arms  of  her  embarrassed,  but  not  altogether  dis- 
pleased, aunt. 

Poor  child,  she  is  fond  of  us  all ;  and  she  is 
afraid  of  strangers." 

"  Not  afraid,  I  think."  her  father  answered  with 
a  strange  smile ;     she  seems  to  have  courage 
enough— but  I  would  rather  have  seen  a  little 
affection  this  afternoon." 
That  will  come  in  time." 

•*Ifshe  stays  here?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 

•*  Will  you  leave  her  with  us  then  P  " 

'*  To  learn  to  dislike  me  ?  perhaps  to  despise 
me?  " 

"  That  would  be  impossible,  when  she  learns  to 
understand.  No  one  here  does  that,'*  said  Miss 
Leake,  recovering  herself.  "  This  is  the  nurse's 
fault,  a  new  girl,  who  shall.be  sent  away  at  once." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the— atmos- 
phere f  "  he  asked. 

Miss  Leake  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  She  had 
never  heard  him  speak  in  this  way  before.  His 
simplicity  had  always  seemed  to  nullify  his 
strength  of  will  in  his  dealings  with  her.  She 
was  not  prepared  for  shrewdness  and  sarcasm. 

"  I  think  yon  are  doing  ns  an  injustice,"  she 
answered  with  dignity ;  "  1  hope  so." 

Katie  was  still  weeping  on  her  aunt's  shoulder. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  most  discreet  thing  she  could 
do  under  the  circumstances. 

"  Shall  I  send  her  away  to  the  nursery  ?  "  Miss 
Leake  asked. 

"  Thero  is  no  need.  I  am  going  out,"  he  said ; 
"  you  can  keep  her  with  you." 

So  Katie  was  left  to  be  scolded  gently  and  con- 
soled abundantly,  while  her  father  went  out  to  the 
solitary  hill- side  to  meditate  on  this  lost  bitter 
experience. 

it  was  hard  to  leave  his  child  to  such  influences, 

Set,  to  a  man  of  his  nature,  it  would  have  been 
arder  btill  to  tear  her  away  against  her  will. 


Besides,  he  was  uncertain  of  his  own  fitness  to 
take  charge  of  so  delicate  a  creature,  uncertain  of 
his  right  to  deprive  her  of  the  advantages  which 
an  education  in  England  and  a  home  among  her 
mother's  friends  would  give  to  her — from  the 
ordinary  point  of  view.  Would  not  Agnes  have 
desired  that  her  child  should  retain  the  social 
advantages,  the  comfort,  the  luxury,  the  refine- 
ment, for  which  she  had  herself  sacrificed  love  and 
home  ?  Would  not  Katie  herself,  when  she  was 
old  enough  to  understand,  decide  that  her  father 
was  selfish  to  have  deprived  her  of  these  things  ? 
What  }iad  he  to  give  her  in  place  of  them,  that  a 
woman  could  value  P  Agnes  had  loved  him — and 
left  him ;  her  sisters  esteemed  him — and  dialiked 
him.  His  own  little  child,  with  an  inherited  refine- 
ment and  a  cultivated  fastidiousness,  had  already 
found  him  unsatisfactory. 

It  was  a  hard  thing,  indeed,  that  he  who  so  easily 
inspired  confidence  in  children  should  have  re- 
ceived this  npulse  from  his  own  little  one ;  he 
would  have  given  her  tenderness,  sympathy  and 
protection;  but  she  took  those  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  demanded  something  more.  His 
strength  of  character,  his  persistent  purpose,  his 
patient  kindness,  seemed  to  avail  him  nothing 
in  this  fastidious  world  in  which  his  wife  had 
lived,  and  from  which  his  infant  daughter  looked 
at  him  with  disapproving  eyes.  Negative  qnali- 
ties  were  asked  from  him  here,  rather  than 
positive  ones,  and  it  was  the  positive  in  which  ha 
excelled.  He  was  too  old  now  to  be  trained  into 
something  smooth  and  highly  polished  -,  he  oould 
work  and  he  could  love ;  but  the  child  of  his  love, 
the  little  creature  in  whose  pulses  his  own  life 
was  beating,  looked  upon  him  with  alien  ejes,  and 
recognized  nim  as  not  of  her  class. 

^  could  yield  his  claim  to  her  love,  but  he 
could  not  take  the  risk  of  seeing  her  turn  upon 
him,  and  tell  him  that  his  aflTection  had  been  a 
cruelty,  his  claim  a  destruction  of  the  rights 
inherited  from  her  mother. 

Therefore,  he  went  back  to  Australia  a  lonely 
man  once  more.  Every  one  told  him  that  it  was 
the  only  thing  possible  to  do.  His  child  would 
be  educated  and  cared  for  as  her  delicate  nature 
required,  and  when  she  was  old  enough  she  conld 
join  him,  or  he  could  come  home  to  her. 

Miss  Leake  was  full  of  anxious  humility.  She 
showed  a  desire  to  conform  to  Henry  Dilworth  s 
wishes  in  every  detail  of  Katie's  education,  and 
spoke  as  if  she  felt  herself  a  mere  subordinate 
hired  to  carry  out  his  plans.  She  was  sincerely 
grieved  at  the  slight  he  had  received,  and 
ashamed  t^hat  her  teaching^  had  left  it  possible 
for  the  child  to  speak  so  improperly.  She  did 
her  best  to  atone  for  this  injury  while  he  remained 
ut  the  Stepping  Stones ;  and  little  Katie  herself, 
growing  used  to  his  presence,  and  finding  that 
she  was  not  to  be  taken  away,  adopted  a  te^dy 
friendship  for  her  father,  and  forgave  him  the 
roughness  of  his  hands  for  the  sake  of  the  height 
and  general  comfortableness  of  his  shoulder. 
Thence  she  surveyed  the  world  with  satis&d 
eyes,  and  discoursed  with  much  affability.  She 
even  offered  to  teach  her  father  to  talk  French,  if 
he  would  stay  long  enough  to  learn. 

But  life  at  the  Stepping  Stones  was  too 
limited  for  him,  and  he  went  back  to  his  old  work 
alone. 


IN  SHALLOW  WATERS. 


Part  IIL 

FATIIEll  AND  DAUCUTES, 


CHAPTER  I. 
UNDER  THE  EMSDALB  TREES. 

A  T0UN6  man  and  woman  were  riding  slowly  np  a 
wooded  lane  half  a  mile  from  the  Stepping  Stones. 
The  purple  grey  of  distant  mountains  was  seen  in 
a  gap  where  the  lane  turned ;  and  behind  the  trees 
on  each  side  rose  the  nearer  hills,  which  met  here 
in  a  kind  of  pass— on  the  one  hand  with  a  steep 
rocky  front,  on  the  other  in  a  broken  face  of  crags 
and  knolls.  The  warm  sunlight  was  modified  by 
the  overhanging  foliage,  there  was  a  sweet  scent 
of  vegetation  in  the  air,  a  fitful  concert  of  birds, 
the  running  accompaniment  of  a  river  near  at 
hand. 

"  Yes,"  the  young  lady  was  saying,  with  her 
pretty  chin  in  the  air,  and  a  somewhat  super- 
cilious expression  on  her  countenance,  ^*  I  don't 
deny  that  it's  a  beautiful  country ;  and  you  who 
belong  to  it  may  well  be  satisfied  to  spend  yoar 
life  here." 

Her  companion  lifted  his  eyebrows  a  little  as 
he  answered,  *'  You  don't  happen  to  belong  to  it, 
I  suppose.  It  didn't  occur  to  jrou  to  be  bom  here  ?" 

"  ft  was  by  a  kind  of  accident  that  it  did ;  and 
you  know  that  I  don't  consider  this  my  home ;  my 
home  is  properly  in  Australia ;  I  have  told  you  so 
a  hundred  times,"  she  answered  with  impatience. 

"  It's  an  odd  sort  of  home  that  you  have  never 
seen,  and  never  are  likely  to  see ;  if  I  may  make 
such  an  obnoxious  remark." 

The  girPs  face  flushed  with  vexation. 

"  Why  should  you  say  so  P  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  never  hear  any  one  speak  of  such  a  possibility 
except  yourself,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  Miss  Leake 
seems  vexed  when  ^ou  refer  to  it." 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  giil,  with  the  easy  con- 
tempt of  youth  and  inexperience,  **  because  Aunt 
Susie  has  hardly  been  out  of  Elm  dale  in  her  life 
she  thinks  no  one  else  ought  to  po.  Elmdale 
isn't  the  world,  but  she  thmks  it  is.  However, 
when  my  father  wants  me,  she  will  have  to  let 
me  go.** 

•*  Is  your  father  likely  to  want  you  P  "  the  young 
man  asked  quietly,  and  with  a  quick  glance  of 
observation  at  her  face. 

It  flushed  again  as  she  replied  impatiently,  "  I 
should  think  so ;  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should, 
as  much  as  I  want  to  go  to  him.  Of  course  I 
must  \oiji  him  as  soon  as  he  considers  me  old 
enough." 

"  And  you  have  been  educated  with  this  view  P  " 
he  asked  somewhat  sarcastically. 

How  unkind  you  are !  Does  it  require  a  spe- 
cial education  to  go  to  Australia,  ana  live  with 
one's  own  father?" 

"  When  one's  own  father  happens  to  be  a  re- 
markable man  of  original — not  to  say  eccentric — 
habits  of  self-denial,  and  one  happens  to  be  one- 
self a  young  lady  of  fastidious  tastes  and  luxu- 
rious fashion  of  living." 

I  don't  consider  myself  luxurious ;  I'm  sure 
my  tastes  are  very  simple." 

"  Oh,  yes,  everything  working  so  smoothly  that 
you  don't  know  there's  any  work  at  all  going 
forward;  I  know  the  stylo  of  simplicity.  The 


wheels  of  life  revolving  out  of  sight,  and  not  even 
pmelling  of  the  oil  that  makes  them  run  easily  ! 
If  you  went  out  to  Australia  you'd  be  wretched 
yourself,  and  a  nuisance  to  your  father— and  it's 
my  opinion  that  he's  a  pretty  shrewd  idea  of  it, 
or  he  would  have  sent  for  you  long  before  this." 

The  young  girl — who,  indeed,  was  no  other  than 
Henry  Dilworth's  daughter,  Kate — was  silent. 
Her  face  had  become  serious,  and  a  little  troubled. 
It  was  after  an  interval  of  some  moments  that  she 
said  slowly — 

"  That  isn't  a  pleasant  thing  to  think — ^that  I 
should  be  a  nuisance  to  my  own  father." 

It  wouldn't  be  your  fault,  nor  his  either ;  I 
don't  mean  that  it  would.  But  he's  been  roughing 
it  out  there  until  he's  an  old  man,  and  you've  been 
living  daintily  here  until  you  are  a  woman.  Mark 
my  words,  you  were  never  intended  to  go  out  to 
him  in  Australia.  If  you  had  been,  why  did  he 
never  come  to  see  you  P  and  where  would  be  the 
use  of  your  fine  boarding-sdiool,  and  so  on  P  " 

"  Every  one  must  be  educated,  of  course." 
What  do  yon  call  education  P  If  you  are 
educated,  your  father  isn't — ^from  all  accounts. 
For  his  svstcm  of  life  seems  to  be  the  opposite  of 
yours.  He's  always  doing  something ;  now,  so  far 
as  I  can  make  oat  the  scheme  of  your  education, 
it  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  you  have  been  care* 
fully  and  precisely  brought  up— to  do  nothing." 

*•  I  can  do  multitudes  of  things." 

"  Can  you  cook  a  chop  P  can  you  nurse  a  sick  . 
man  P  can  you  make  a  dress  P  can  you  light  a 
fireP" 

**  There  has  never  been  any  need  for  me  to  do 
those  things,  or  I  should  have  learnt  them,  of 
course." 

"  Then  you'd  better  stay  in  a  country  where  you 
won't  be  called  upon  to  do  them.  I  should  fancy 
that  they  are  precisely  the  things  which  you  would 
find  useful  in  the  life  you'd  lead  with  your 
father." 

Kate  looked  thoughtful;  the  subject  was  a 
serious  one  to  her,  and  she  was  not  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  her  companion's  plain  speaking ;  she 
had  too  little  of  that  m  her  life  to  satisfy  her ;  and 
it  was  precisely  because  he  indulged  in  it  rather 
freely  that  she  favoured  this  new  and  younger 
Jack  Longford  with  her  particular  friendship. 

*'  I  could  learn  it  all,"  she  said. 

"  If  you  had  been  intended  to  learn  it,  you  would 
have  been  taught  long  ago.  I  do  really  believe, 
Kate,  that  your  father  does  not  want  you.  He  is 
too  much  occupied  in  his  own  pursuits  to  have  a  * 
woman  about  him.  If  he  wants  one,  why  did  your 
mother  never  p^o  back  with  him  to  Australia  P  " 

Kate's  gravity  increased. 

''She  was  so  delicate;  she  was  never  strong 
enough ;  Aunt  Susie  always  says  so/'  she  replied 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Then  your  father  might  have  come  to  live  in 
England." 

Kate  looked  at  him  with  a  flushed  face,  and  spoke 
quickly. 

"Sometimes  I  think.  Jack,  that  my  father 
hasn't  been  fairly  treated  by  my  mother's  friends. 
Aunt  Susie  is  so  narrow.  She  is  very  good,  and 
she  has  spoilt  me  dreadfully.  But  then  she 
shouldn't  have  spoilt  me !  An^  she  doesn't  under- 
stand rules  that  don|t  apply  to  her  life  here  in 
Elmdale.  My  father  is  too  b^  a  man  for  Elmdale ; 
he  belongs  to  the  world." 
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"Very  likely  you  are  correct,  and  Australia 
gives  breathing  room  even  for  a  man  destined  to 
fill  the  world  with  his  life ;  but  you,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  observe,  have  been  especially  trained 
for— Elmdale." 

"  Never  mind  me.  I  was  speaking  of  my  father. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  like  the  men  round  here — I  am 
sure  be  may  well  be  different  without  loss  "—she 
said  this  with  a  touch  of  scorn  in  her  voice— 
"perhaps  he  does  not  care  for  little  points  of 
etiquette  and  propriety;  I  should  fancy  from 
things  that  have  been  said  that  he  doesn't.  And 
then  my  aunts  were— ashamed  of  him.  Ashamed 
of  a  man  like  that!  so  much  too  great  and  good 
for  them  to  understand ! " 

"  I  can  well  believe  all  you  say.  I  have  heard 
something  not  unlike  it  myself.  I  can  even 
believe  about  the  goodness  being  beyond  the 
Elmdale  comprehension ;  and  therefore,  allow  me 
to  submit,  it  would  very  possibly  prove  beyond 
yours." 

"  Mine  P   I  am  his  daujghteT." 

"Theoretically,  yes.  Practically,  you  belong 
to  your  mother's  side  exclusively." 

"  How  cruel  of  you  to  say  so!" 

Jack  Longtbrd  laughed  at  her  vehemence. 

"  Your  aunt  would  think  it  a  compliment." 
My  aunt — always  my  aunt !   It  is  my  father 
I  think  of ;  it  is  my  father  I  want  to  belong  to ; 
that  I  may  make  up  to  him  for  all  he  has  missed, 
for  all  my  mother  could  not  be." 

Jack  took  his  turn  of  silent  meditation  for  a 
few  moments ;  then  he  observed,  *'  I'm  not  inclined 
to  think  you  over«rate  your  father*8  qualities ;  he 
has  something  of  the  cut  of  a  hero  about  him 
from  all  accounts ;  but  heroes  are  not  always  the 
pleasantest  characters  in  domestic  life.  Your 
mother  may  have  had  her  reasons." 

"  She  was  so  delicate,"  Kate  repeated. 

''Pooh,  delicate!  She  started  for  Australia 
with  a  sister;  she  might  have  repeated  the  ex- 
periment with  her  husband ;  especially  as  he  had 
Drought  her  back  safely  the  first  time,  when  no 
one  else  could.  No,  I  never  heard  of  your  father 
doing  a  mean  thing ;  I  have  heard  of  him  doing 
many  fine  ones ;  he  is  certainly  a  man  to  be  proud 
of;  but  io  Iwe  with!  That  is  quite  another  thing. 
We  hear  so  much  of  his  gpreat  qualities  that  it 
makes  one  doubt  about  his  little  ones;  for  our 
friends  praise  us  so  much  more  readily  for  little 
than  for  big  virtues,  that  when  these  are  not  men- 
tioned it  looks  bad.  The  little  ones  are  so  much 
more  important,  don*t  you  know." 

"Well— if  he  had  a  bad  temper,  I  shouldn't 
care." 

"  He  may  have  a  bad  temper,"  said  Jack  medi- 
tatively, "  but  I  rather  think  he  hasn't ;  for  he 
lived  Uiree  months  at  the  Steppiuff  Stones,  and 
went  away  without  having  quarreued  with  any 
one." 

"What  a  thing  to  say." 

"  Well,  I've  a  great  liking  for  your  aunts,  as 
you  know,  and  a  great  respect  for  them ;  but  it 
would  be  rather  trying  to  me  to  live  in  the  same 
house  for  three  months,  don't  you  think  P  " 

**  If  they  could  only  hear  you  1 " 

•*  I'm  afraid  my  conversation  isn't  as  improv- 
ing as  it  mig:ht  be.  Yet.  they  persist  in  trusting 
you  to  my  influence  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  fact  is  that  I  conform  to  the  great  moral 
laws  on  the  important  points ;  I  get  my  coats  at 


the  right  place,  and  I  dine  like  other  people ;  yonr 
aunts  are  too  reasonable  to  ask  more." 

"My  father  didn't  do  this,  you  think?  " 

"  I  should  fancy  he  didn't.  But  then  he  must 
have  been  ridiculously  conscientious  in  small 
matters,  or  he  would  surely  have  succeeded  in  un- 
dermining your  aunt's  influence  over  your  mother, 
and  have  carried  her  off  in  spite  of  them." 

"In  spite  of  them  P" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  they  were  determined  that  she 
shouldn't  go — perhaps  he  didn't  want  her ;  bnt  I 
can't  understand  a  man's  not  wanting  hia  wife, 
even  if  he  feels  afterwards  that  hik  daughter 
would  be  a  nuisance." 

"Thank  you." 

"  I  put  it  to  your  common  sense  to  say  whether 
you  wofddnH  be  a  nuisance,  and  dreadfully  in  the 
way  of  a  man  like  your  father.  He  woTdd  have 
to  change  his  mode  of  life  altogether  if  you  went 
to  him.'*^ 

"I  could  change  mine." 

"  You  would  mean  to,  but  you  couldn't.  Ton. 
hardly  know  where  the  difference  lies ;  your  habits 
have  become  your  second  nature ;  you'd  have  a 
thing  your  own  way  from  sheer  iterance  of  the 
fact  that  it^s  not  the  only  way  possible." 

*'  I  shall  see — when  he  sends  for  me,"  Kaie 
answered  proudly. 

"  He  never  wUl  send.  He  would  not  have  left 
you  to  be  brought  up  in  this  fashion  if  he  had 
meant  it.  But  if  you  want  to  go,  why  don't  yon 
write  and  ask  him  if  you  may  P 

"  No,"  said  Kate,  her  cheeks  flushing,  I  shall 
never  go  to  him  unless  he  wants  me." 

(To.  he  continued.) 


THE  SANDS  OP  EGYPT. 

IT  has  been  often  a  sad  subject  of  regret  in  con- 
nection with  those  who  have  been  buried  at 
sea^  that  no  tender  offices  of  affection  can  be  ex- 
hibited towards  their  resting-places.  No  aged 
forms  can  kneel  there ;  no  children  mark  the  grass 
with  their  little  footsteps,  or  cast  their  simple 
wreaths  of  daisies  on  the  stone. 

Many  aching  hearts,  during  the  last  few  painful 
weeks,  must  have  been  visited  with  similar  regrets 
for  those  who  have  fallen  in  Egypt,  and  been 
buried  in  the  distant  and  inaccessible  sands.  The 
consolation  lies  in  the  thought  that  the  loved  and 
lost  ones  will  be  ultimately  found.  Some  striking 
lines  in  the  old  play  of  the  DeviVs  Law  Ccue,  hy 
John  Webster,  embodying  this  comfort,  mention 
the  desert  as  one  of  those  desolate  places  where 
the  heart  most  sbrinks  from  depositing  these  pre- 
cious burdens : — 

What  care  I  theo,  thongb  my  last  sleep 
"Be  in  the  daert  or  in  the  deep ; 
No  lamps,  nor  taper,  day  and  night. 
To  give  my  charnel  chargeable  light. 
I  have  there  like  quantity  of  ground. 
And  at  the  last  day  I  shall  be  found. 
The  Vm-lmTial  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  it  will 
be  remembered,  terminates  with  a  Uke  sublime 
cheerfulness : — 

"  'Tis  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's  churchyard* 
as  in  ihe  Bands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  anything 
in  the  ecstajsie  of  being  ever ;  as  content  with  six 
foot  as  the  Moles  of  Adrianns." 

Paul  Bbnison. 


SULPHOLINB  LOTION. 

Jn  ft  f«v  dayi  i 


The  Cm  fcr  Odn  PfciMH. 

mmtkrtslj  fUe  awajr.  To 
BcUptioiiDe  Lotion. 

AuMrrellous  appUcatloa  BouitifbDy  fragruil 
Perfoetlj  hannl«HL  Cum  old-iUndin«  Skin  DSr- 
iiauB,  Aitooiiliinf  ronlti fbUorr.  i  It  ramorw  «v«iy 
•pot  or  blemlah.  BeaatUles  ukI  preMnrs*. 

Then  b  learod^  any  tniptkm  but  win  yldd  to 
*  BulpholiiM''  in  ft  fl»w  dayi,  and  eommenoa  to  mde 


JO,  tetter,  piijrriaiia,  how^ 
erer  deepljr  rooted,  ''SialphdUne'*  fuocMiftilly  attaekf. 
It  deetroyi  the  animaoula  which  mostly  caoM  theee 
nnaichtly.  Irritable.  painM  affectioni,  and  produo?«  a 
elear.  ■mooth.  eipjple,  healthy  ddn.  •*Bulpholine 


.  eipple,  hoidthy  ddn.  ** 


PEPPER'S 

BmAX.TH.        QUINIKB  AND  IBOH 

BT&BHOTB.    BIVBBOT.  TONIO 


rLBEAT  BODILY  8TKBNOTH.  PEPPER'S 
^  QUININB  AND  IBON  TONIC.-By  in- 
taabiM  new  lilh.  enriching  the  blood,  and  strength-^ 
ening  the  moaenlar  lyilem.  the  manifWd  lyniptoos  of 


htigae  eeftMC, 

r  ftrengthand 


Ticoar  over  the  whoki^atem.  abundantly  Dcorea  the 
beo^  dedved.  Pmei'i  Tonie  only  ia  of  any  naei 
Bold  by  Chemlata,  Bottlee4e.6d.  

;V£  BTRBNOTH.-PBPFER'S 
[E  AND  IRON  TONia-tt  bncea 

 ,  Bed  nerrouf  «yitem  and  increasea  the 

gtnmgth  of  the  pulae.  rapidly  dltpclling  the  de- 
ja-eeeed  irritable  oondltlon  reeulting  &uai  proetrated 
nerreft'  Bach  Bottle  oonUlM  M  do»e». 

QUU    ■ 


^  QUU 


V7  QUININB  AND  IRQN  TUNIC,  which,  by 
Mi  eupporting  infiuenoe  on^lhe  body  Mid  nenres, 
repair*  the  ruTagea  eauaed  IK  orertazlng  the  brain 
powar,  and  n  g*Tea  lealfar  mental  ftrcngu. 
each  doift  Refbae  imitaUonft 


?±KmAT  DIOEBTIVB  STRENOTUL  l»BPPiR'8 
^  QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIC  atrengthena 
ttM  aCmiuMli,  ilo|^>lng  rinkinc  eenaationa,  removec 


Lpftlpitauomta.  Moct  valuable 

 ^  femalei*  By  the  cordial  bitter 

BeTOiir  F«pper^  TooJo  ahrar i  Ineieaiei  the  appetite, 
and  toy  it*  uae.  all  neeeerity  for  beer,  wine,  w  iptrit  ii 
•Toided.  told  by  chemists  everrwhere;  but,  Indst  on 
having  only  Pepper's  Tonic,  and  not  ft  mlztnreorthe 
chamSfa  own  eosnponndinc.  Bottles,  4a  Cd.  each, 
sent  cerriage  free  by  PareaU  Post,  on  sending  the 
amount  in  slftnfs  or  P.  a  Order  to  John  Pepper* 
Qg,  tr»dft>edTaKwtoqr,  London,  W.G 

PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 
AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

▲  XXiUID  EXTRACT  OT 

DANDELION  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 
«ood  ler  Utct  Diaorder. 
The  Best  ABtiUUoos  Beasedy.  . 
'Without  a  partioie  of  Merenry. 
Baiwt  and  surest  Stomach  and 


Clears  the  Uei^  . 
Hegolatoa  the  Boveli^ 


TAIAXAIBM 


AMD  PODOPHYLLII. 


    .       .f  eoagsstiao  or  lircr  c 

VAKAJLACUM  aadTODOPHYLLIN 


mplalal 

 sets  tb 

_  liver  la  actloii, 'moves  thf  stomach  var, 
,  indeed  giving  a  sense  of  clsaness  and  oomJtrt 
 iftfBwMoura.  The  symptons  of  liver  derange- 
ment, hoadaehe,  tarjiditr,  eostlver  '  

hesffttRnm,  sense  of  over-reiiletimi, 
to  fbodf  •  ^ 


 are  quickly  dbpelled.  It  is  prepared  solely 

r  J,  PBPi'ER,  London.  Insist  on  having  it ;  many 
Chemists  will  tiy  to  seU  their  own.  BeMss,  Is.  9d,' 
and4a.6d.  Sold  by  Chemists  evenrwbere,  Sent  by 
Fftroeis  Foal  on  reeeipl  of  Stampa  or  F.O.a  to 


LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


LAMPLOUGH'S.  ^ 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  /T  /IV  YOUR  HOmS:  ' 

Pis  most  Mmarkable,  preventing  or  givlxig  instant 
relief  in  Headaches,  Sea  or  Bilious  flBbk^MQ  Collltr. 
pationjndigeation  Jjas8itnde,Heartbnm,FeTeri8h  Golds, 
and  quickly  relieves  or  enree  fimallpoz.  Measles,  Scarlet, 
Typhus  and  other  Fevers,  Bmptive  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  containing  injurions  iagredienta, 
put  forward  by  unprincipled  persons  in  imitation  of 
retic  Saline.  Pyretic  Saline  is  warranted  not  to  contain 
MaghesUor  aayrabstance  likely  to  prodneepUstones  or  other  daleazeou  mi  goB|y 

SM  5y  nU  OhmitU  in  Sot^u^,  ed.,  it,  fUL,  lU,,  and  21f . 

UMPLOUGH'8  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP- 

Perfect  LuxuTy.  In  Bottles  2s  and  48  6d« 

H.  Lamplough,  Z13,  Holborn,  Londotie 


nntXBEOK  BANK  (Est.  1661). 

V  toathampton  BaUdlnn,  London. W.a—THRBB 
per  eent.  lattreei  a  Uowea  on  Deposlta  repayable  en 
teinaad.  Two  per  eent.  interest  allowed  on  earrent 
aeeoantscaleolated  on  the  minimum  monthly  balanesa 
when  not  dmwa  balow  if  BO.  The  Bank  undertakes  the 
enatody  of  sacuritles  of  eustomers*  and  the  Cellsetlon 
of  Bills  of  Baehangff,  Dividends ,  and  CoaponSi  Annui- 
ties, Btocka.  ana  Share*  purchased  and  sold,  and 
advaneaamad*  thereon.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Cireolar 
Hotea  Issued  for  all  parte  of  th«  world. 

 FBAWClsSAyBWSCBOfT,  Manager. 

mm  BiauacK  BuiunNo  aociBTf*s  ammw,  aasnrrt 

Bzosap  vrrs  msmooxil 
VOW  TO  PimOHASB  A  HOaaSE 

**  FOR  TWO  0UINBA8  PBB  MONTH,  OK  A 
Pmt  or  Lastd  vob  Fivb  SsiLlmaa  vas  MosT9«  with 
Immsdiate  p ossessten,  and  No  Bent  to  mr.— Applf 
MthoBlBKBicK  buiLDING  SOCIKTT,  Bonth 
•mpton  BnUdlBfa,  Chaneery  Laae.   8ead  for  bibk. 


CAMBRII^r^l^ 


•amtuw  An>  Pwoa  Lnra  Fmn. 
ChOdiwM,  1/& 

 .. 

_   tl9 

  pordoMik 

Mli\o&DnPlf  CT^^^^Modr  Ro^ 
Qm   aDdrUuliCllBKm  aadCleavwhavea 


S^^ANOKERCHIEFS 


FACT 


 "iiBMiirf-" 

HAIR  LOTION 

Vit^v^i  alt  SITS  owd  fAJt^ 
ilTSI  in  Ckiidmi'f  SSndt  ^md 

-    -   '    Fd  end  U   V  " 


I«ATB8T  ZNVBirriON  IK  PENB* 
IpsHal  eoBtfhraaee  (patented),  for  iMldiat  lai|e 
snpply  of  Ink. 

THE  "FlYIHB 


THB  OHXAraST, 

Rssreaas  thb  omoub  to  eBST  haa 

ZMSTANTLT  STCM  TKU  HAZB  noX  VADnrO. 
•OOA8IONALZ.T  USB^  MBTiraei  M IMFOSBIBLX 
If  the  bairls  aetaa^  my,  the  Bnlphnr  Bestorar 
fen  six  or  seven  dayse&elt  a  great  altaratiea.  By  a 
gradual  aetlen,  searocly  pereeptible  even  to  vatoShl 
obaervvs,Mvmldateriuideswia  be  attained.  In 
a  period  of  three  weiks  a  leemplale  ehaD««:oecars, 
and  a  eohnir  ezasMy  nseaUfcg  that  lost  will  ha- 
ootne  manifsst 

When!  the  Sulphur  Restorer  is  appUsd  sonrf  eanne*< 
eidst,  and  a  sense  of  elMallaesB.oootaess,  acwcvails. 
whisk  eanaot  lesnlt  fkom  daly  plastetiaf  Se  hiS^ 
with  gisass   told  everywhweln  large  beinMlielU 


SCOTCHIMIAM  PEW." 


tohsveLoehyertT 

LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


riRACBOm  AREGA  TOOTH  PASTS  Bs 
^  nsing  this  deliekms  Aromatio  DentUHce  Sj 


••Invaluable  te  aU  who  have  the  wisdeaa  te  naa 
fhem.'^PMMfs  fpMsn.      **  For  rapid  and  aaioe* 
wrhjpg  nothing  caa  beat  thaas.'^Fwgjwwr. 
"  taper  Bex.    At  all  fttatienets. 

■paeiiaeBBei^wUhamheMnda^bypeat^U.ld, 

tfACNlTKN   AND   CAMBBON,  «,  Blail^tl, 

BPiNBBRaii.  J!^^*^_T*^J^J^^  irre?**^ 


QevxnaMsirr  Owioaa.  (Bstehlished  1 


HOME 
CHIMES. 

Jte  hand»om4  OUih  Boards,  (avslM  §dMA 


One  Penny  Eeoh. 

THE  CRTSTiL  STORM 

"  Thoronghlj  sound  end  wholesome,  and  m» 
■entUJly  well  ^dapted  lor  famiW  reading.^ 

A  complete  tiktrj,9f9ermeia^  by  a  popBlar 
author.  MseOneFttnny,Illnstiato4« 

1.  The  Wvman  who  SaTcd  Him. 

t  W»  W.  RohlnwML 

5.  'Qillr«»of  QastleBmselL  '^Orafe.* 

8.  Beaaaed  tvem  Borne.  Letter  Lortra. 
4.  Daisy  Hireh,  the  Prisen  Flower. 

Anther  of  "Female  Life  in  PrisaB." 

6.  Aaron'^JBarveit.  G.  H.  M.  Bridge. 
6..  His  Highness.  B.  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend. 

Author  of  A  Trap  to  Oateb  a  Snnbeam.** 
a  Mike  o' the  Shannon.  Hrs.Lysaght 

9.  Ruth  Bartlett'a  Victory.  Laura  M.  Lane. 
10.  The  House  in  Bullion  Court. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Pitman. 
IL  Jem's  Hopes.  Maude  Jeanne  Fiane. 
It,  Barbe'B  Secret  Jean  Middlemas. 

15.  Mattoe's  Seaaont.  Mrs.  Maokarnesi. 
14.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Ocppers. 

Louisa  B.  Dobree. 

16.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  "  Alison.** 
lA,  Sir  Valentine's  Victory.  BmmaMarshalL 

17.  A  Brave  TonngHflart.  Laurie  Lansfeldt. 

18.  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  CallwelL 

19.  Her  Crooked  Ways.  8.  Gregg. 
SO.  Muriel's  Trials.  KKrgatet  Grant. 
21.  A  Jflted  Woman.  Urs.  Lysaght. 
n.  Wait  Aariihilk  L  Zndermair. 
98.  Two  Masters.                 O.  L  Pttigle. 

94.  The  Legacy  of  a  Laiy.  T.  Frast. 

95.  An  Bngliah  Bose. 

Author  of  **  Mrs.' Jemyn^hamPsJomaL" 

96.  The  OmiM  of  «*  The  Petrel*' 

F.M.Hol]lMB. 

97.  Two  Young  Wires.      Grace  Stebhing. 

98.  Stolen  Away*  •*  Susie." 

99.  Haring  Her  Own  Way.  Sdlth  0.  Eeny  on. 

80.  The  Vicar  of  Avalton.  Betsey  Hammen. 

81.  How  AUsa  Saved  Her  Village.  W.  Sime. 
81  Grace  Bseott's  Good  Figut.  AUfee  King. 
88.  At  the  WeU.  Maude  Jeanne  Frane. 
84.  The  Measure  of  His  Sin.  Bev.  J.  B.  Owen. 
86.  She  Weald  be  a  Lady.  B.  J.  Lysaght. 
88.  Mtos  BnrtM's  PrejUdloe.    F.  A.  Groom. 

ft?.  The  OM  Maier.      Henrietta  MarshaH. 
m.  Vnekaaged  ThrMgh  Change. 
'  .  H.  S.  Winisims. 

m  Toakig,B^eltfag,8orrMring.  H. Major. 
48.  Through  TUek  and  Thin.  L.  B.  Dobree. 
«.  Lisa,  er  the  Dusky  Wife.  B.  J.  Larter. 
itt.  In  Due  Boftfen.  Bleanor  Hdlmes. 

48.  AOTtlc's  FaU.  BmmaBaymand  Pitman. 
M,  A  atatferdsUre  Girl.  A.  0.  BeU. 

S  ICiraey.  .  Isaae  PkrpdeU. 

EediTs  Two  LcTSts.  Cfilrley. 
4f  .  Out  of  the  Steraa.  B.  J.  Lysaght. 

48.  Bewmta  Sorrow.  T.  F.  SoBthee. 

Als*  ^^ubUehed  In  Tolnme  form,  each 
relume  eentain1n|[  twelve  complete  stories. 
lHaBd(some   coloured  picture  cover,  by 
IBdmond  Evans,  Is.  6d.  In  Cloth  Boards,  9s 


B.  WILLOVMBT,  97,  Iry  Laaa,  B.C. 


''It lathe  Heh&9U 
softeat^and  mat  be- 
coming fabrlo  ever 
Invented  for  Wo- 
aien'a  wear.'* — 

^  Lady's  PietoriaL 

FAST  PILE.        ^       FAST  DYE; 

The  finer  qualities  are  equal  in  appearance  and  wear  better 
than  the  rtrj  be«t  Lyons  Silk  Velvet,  and  cost  only  a  quarter 
the  price.    Can  be  purchased  of  all  leading  retailers,  from 

^  ,    ,  as.  to  6s.  the  yard. 

WholewUe  Agents-  J.  H.  Fulleb,  92,  Watling  Street,  London; 
JoHH  B.  Tatlob,  61,  Miller  Street^  Glasgow. 

A    W  A  R  N  IN  Q    TO  LADIES. 

T  J  •  v  il?*  T""*^  against  the  false  pretences  of  those  Dapers  who.  not  having  the  "  NohparbIl  "  Vblvbtbbii  in  stodc. 
•H,,  ^  nusrepresentation  to  foist  upon  their  cnstomers  a  common  make  of  Velveteen.  For  the  nrotection  of  the 
pnblic,  the  genmne  "Nonpareil "  has  the  Trade  Mark  sfamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard,  thna  ladiea  £x  moteet  - 
selves  by  always  taming  to  the  back  of  the  fabric  to  find  thia  evidence  of  gennineuess. 


ii 


Tbe  Oloau  Blaok  Load."— Pnss. 


JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


fill 


J'^XyCSS    SB  S02>rSi 
Sole  Makers,  PLYMOUTH. 


NXVEB  BB  WITHOUT 

SINCLAIR'S 

OOLD  WATER 

SOAP 

THfi  MAGIC  CLEANSER. 
A  BOON  TO 
^.....^..^^   POOR  ft  RICH  ALIKE 

In  daily  use  by  tens  of  thousands  of  all  clanet.  Removet 
Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort. 
nOIVBir.  LabourJime,TempBr  d  Fuii. 
J.  BINGLAIBy  65,  Southwark  St.,  LONDOVs 
and  at  55,  Whitechapel,  LIVBBPOOIa. 


ftlehest  Custard !  Without  Eggsl!  Haff  the  cost  <ft  Trouble| 
1f       Choice  1  Delicious  1 1 
I  ▲  Great  Lunuylll 

CUSTARD 

•IM^POWDER 

ALFRED  BIRD  A  SONS.  BIRMINGHAM,  wui 5" 

the  New  and  Snlarged  BdiUon  of 
POST    ^-^TBYandSWEETa"- A  LitUe 
a       a   Work  containing  Practical  Hints  and 
ITDri?  ^4^1^  Recipes  for  Tasty  Dishes  for 
r  IlEiCi.  the  Dinner  and  Supper  Table. 


JUlainuiCake 

The  Substitute  forCastoK  Oil 


The  BfldMt  end  nort  etrreeable  aperient  known.  A  arrt-dMi 
Family  Medicine  for  erery  hooiehold.  Hlghlj  a|»proTed  bj  adolti 
—readily  Uken  by  children^  Admirably  adapted  finr  Cmalea  ea 
•▼ery  oooaaion.  Doea  not  gripe,  and  leavei  no  bad  efltat  liko  oO. 
Unsurpaned  as  a  disrettiye  tablet,  and  "iweet  as  sogar."  Ask  far 
UmA,  CAxa,  and  see  that  yon  get  it.  Ptica  l|d.  por  cake,  12  for 
Is.  Sd.,  tbroogb  any  Cbemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Wholesale  of 
BAmci^T'a,  EnwABSB,  Hoymia'a,  Niwauaz*!,  Mat  Boaaaa^ 
SAMoaa  A  Sova,  SoTfov  A  Co.,  ete.,  ete. 


II  er  THE  ORIGINAL 
Ud  E.    &  ONLY  GENUINE 

WRIGHT 'S"™£ 
A COAL  TAR 


SOAP 


PPISl.flimO  eVTHLENTlBt  MEOICAL 


m  tMtCURI  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 
ROTICTS  f ROMHrikSUS.SMAU POJfS SCAfiLEJFWO 
W  V.WRICHTaCf  SOUTHWARK, lONDOH. 


"Vary  Dlgoatlbla—Nntrltlona— Palatable— Satisfying— Bzeallaiil  in  Qnallty^ 
Perfeotly  free  from  Grit— Rcqnires  neither  boiling  or  atralnlns— Made  in  a  miaBM.* 
^r,d4Lwle«t,BriiUhM*dieai Journal,^,  ««• 

Allen  &  Hanburys' 


Malted 
FarInaceou8 


POOD 


For  Infants 
and  Invalids. 


nntd  —4 aHT-difntlmg mtt imuitM fawiy  d^lkhmt  nnMitg  mM  that  h  rm 
/rm^nA  mnd  Ume  in  a  partially  $ohibk  and  Mnly  aftmOUla  farm,  tl  akm 
utmning  and  health/id  dOt/ar  InaaKdt  and  Ikaat     a  dmmtptk  lidiwCM. 


a  /W  matian  ^f 

nuudning  and  health/id  dut/or  InaaKdt  and  tkaat  ^fa  d9$ptptU  'tmdmt9. 

**  My  ebUd,  after  being  at  death's  door  for  weeks  from  exbaaiition«  eonaeanni 
opon  seyere  diarrboa,  and  tffiaMUiy  to  retain  any  form  of*InfamW  Wbod'  or  Milk, 
began  to  Improre  immediately  he  took  your  malted  preparation,  and  I  be^  nmrm 
teen  an  infant  iuciease  in  weight  so  rapidly  aa  he  has  done, 

^    ^  H.  B.  TRE8TRAIL,  PJL0.8.,  MJLGLP. 

  Fiirih4rU9Uwumgtmd^lld*r§etU>n$v>iihdaehTlm. 
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PETER  McGUIRE, 

A  NAVY  YARN, 
BtVV  Bt  GORDON  STABLES,  M.D.,  R.N. 


CHAPTER  I. 


fETEH'8  EAKLT  YEABS. 


WHEN  I  tell  you,  to  commence  with,  that 
both  heroes  of  the  following  **  ower  true  *' 
story  were  doctors,  that  one  of  my  heroes  is  also 
my  villain,  and  that  he  was  a  Scotchman,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  be  accused  of  favouring  either  my 
cloth  or  mv  country. 

Peter  McGuire  was  the  name  of  the  latter. 
More  of  an  Irish  name  than  a  Scotch  P  Granted. 
But  that  is  no  fault  of  mine.  Peter  was  born  and 
brought- up  on  the  borders  of  Boss  and  Inverness 
— Scotch  enough  in  all  conscience.  Beared  in 
so  wild  and  beautiful  a  country,  it  was  only 
natural  that  Peter  should,  as  a  boy,  have  been 
attracted  to  a  study  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 
thousand  and  one  strange  and  lovely  denizens  of 
the  moorland,  mountain,  and  forest. 

He  became  a  kind  of  practical  natural  historian, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  could  have  told  you  a  deal 
you  wouldn't  have  found  in  books. 

"  Bother  long  names  though,"  Peter  would  have 
said,  had  you  attempted  to  lead  him  into  the 
labyrinths  of  nomenclature  and  classification. 

When  only  a  tiny  boy,  Peter  was  one  day 
squattinff  in  the  sunshine  at  the  edge  of  a  turnip- 
field.  The  **  shaws "  of  the  turnip  he  had  just 
eaten  were  lying  at  no  great  distance. 

Having  dmed  so  well,  Peter  was  enjoying  the 
doice  far  niente,  and  playing  in  a  listless  kind  of 
way  with  a  large  specimen  of  the  lulus,  which  he 
had  placed  for  convenience  of  study  on  his  Latin 
Grammar. 


"  Here's  a  lad  will  tell  us,"  said  a  voice  in  the 
clouds  apparently. 

Peter  looked  up,  and  saw  standing  near  him 
a  very  tall  Englishman,  in  the  Highland  dress — 
not  a  rara  avis  in  Scotland — and  a  young  lady. 

"  My  little  lad,  can  you  tell  us  how  far  we  are 
from  Lok-na-breaching  ?  " 

He  pronounced  the  name  as  I  have  spelled  it. 

Young  as  he  was,  Peter  cpuldn't  help  wondering 
why  a  gentleman  who  could  not  pronounce  a 
Gaelic  word  should  wear  the  dress  of  a  Celt. 

"  Loch-na-Briachan,  sir  ?  "  said  the  boy.  "  Five 
miles,  sir." 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear,  and  rest,''  said  the  Saxon 
to  his  fair  companion. 

Down  they  both  sat  on  the  grass  near  Peter, 
and  Peter  looked  them  well  all  over-  before  he 
spoke.  Then  he  opened  fire,  and  the  conversa- 
tion, which,  as  Jt  happened,  became  the  turning 
point  in  Peter's  career,  went  on  as  follows  : — 

"  You're  an  Englishmati,  sir,  arn't  you  P  "  • 

•*  Yes,  my  boy  ;  but  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  You're  knees  are  so  white,  sir." 

"Well,  they're  not  so  brown  as  your  face.. 
Why,  your  face  is  like  a  brick,  my  lad,  and  your 
very  hair  is  sunburnt." 

'*  So  would  yours  be  if  you  never  wore  a 
bonnet."  ' 

The  lady,  who  was  young  and  very  pretty, 
laughed. 

**  What  trade  do  you  follow,  sir  P  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  ifuglishraan,  "  I'm  a— a  gentle-, 
man."  '  , 

"  Oh,"  said  Peter,  "  that  must  be  fine  fun.  Been  • 
fishing  P  "  he  asked. 

"Not to-day.  I've  been  gathering  specimens. 
That  fishing-basket  is  full  of  them." 

"What  would  you  give  me  for  this?"  said 
Peter,  pointing  with  a  twig  to  his  lulus. 

"Why,"  said  the  gentleman,  "you  are,  like 
myself,  a  naturalist." 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  means,  but  I'll  sell 
this  specimen." 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  my  ladP  ** 
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"Finely.  He  is  a  second- consin-german  by 
the  mother's  side  to  the  forty-footed  Jeannie  (the 
ceiitiped).  His  fatiier  waA  a  forky-tail  (the  ear- 
wig/^ 

"  What  a  wonderfnl  piece  of  genealogy  !  '* 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  it— forty-footed  Jeanniealogy.'* 

•*  Is  it  deadP  "  said  the  young  girl. 

**  Not  he,"  said  Petor ;  "  he  is  only  pretending 
(to  be.  That's  why  he  is  curled  up.  But  if  I 
wore  to  turn  my  back,  he'd  be  on  his  legs  in 
a  moment^  and  off  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  into 
his  hole." 

"  You  don't  learn  Latin  grammar,  do  yon  P  " 
said  the  pretty  young  lady ;  *'  so  young  a  boy  as 
you ! " 

"Don't  I  though!  My  soul!  If  you  were 
at  the  school  I'm  at,  and  didn't  learn  your 
Latin  grammar,  you'd  get  a  thrashing  with  the 
Ibawse  that  would  make  your  skin  oirl  for  a 
week." 

"Well.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  there." 

"  And  now,  my  lad,  I'll  tell  you  the  real  name 
of  your  sleeping  " 

"  He's  not  sleeping ;  he's  foxing." 

"  Well,  foxing  specimen.  It  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  lulus  terrestris,  belonging  to  the  Chil(^- 
nathaof  Latreillo;  natural  family,  mjrriopoda." 

The  boy  looked  wonderingly  at  the  specimen. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  he  said,  "  he  had  such  a  dandy 
Ions  name  as  that." 

'I he  young  lady  brought  out  her  sketch-book; 
it  was  full  of  bits :  little  odds  and  ends  that  would 
come  in  handy  for  the  comers  of  landscapes,  &c. ; 
trees,  patches  of  grass,  gorse,  creeping  things, 
wild  fruit  and  wild  tiowers. 

Peter  was  delighted,  and  took  no  pains  to  hide 
his  delight.  He  was  a  freethinker  in  the  matter  of 
art,  however,  and  his  criticisms  greatly  amused 
the  lady  and  gentleman. 

"Will  you  come  and  spend  the  day  with  us 
amon^  the  hills,  and  tell  us  eveiything  and  show 
us  things  P  "  asked  the  English  gentleman. 

"Yes,"  cried  Peter,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
pleasure;  "but first  " 

Here  he  snatched  up  the  Latin  grammar,  shook 
the  Specimen  off  it  and  thrust  the  book  into  the 
young  lady's  hand. 

"  From  there  to  there,"  he  said. 

Then  off  he  rattled  as  fast  as  tongue  could 
speak  or  splutter  it,  a  whole  page  in  verse  of 
Arnold's  Latin  Grammar. 

"ThaVU  do,"  he  said.  "I  have  it,  if  I  don't 
forpet  it.  If  I  do  forget  it»  my  song !  Ill  catch 

That  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  days  ever 
Peter  spent  among  the  mountains.  He  did  show 
the  strangers  eveiything  and  told  them  a  deal  they 
never  knew  before;  and  both  were  surprised  at  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history. 

Before  they  parted,  Peter  to  go  down  one  side 
pf  the  mountam  to  his  mother's  little  cot  in  the 
glen,  his  new-found  friends  down  the  other,  to 
the  maxiy-gabled  hotel  about  a  mile  distant. 

Said  reisr,  "  You've  talked  so  kindly  to  me  and 
Spoken  BO  frank  and  free  like,  that  there  is  one 
other  thing  I  have  a  good  mind  to  let  yon  see." 

"What  wit,  my  boy?" 

"  Mind,  you  mustn't  harry  it." 

"Oh,  no." 

"  And  if  ever  you  go  near  it  again,  you'll  be  sure 
po  boys  see  you. ' 


"  We'll  make  sure  of  that.'* 
"  Say  '  As  sure  as  death.' " 
"  As  sure  as  death." 
"  Ring  bottle-bells."* 

With  ffreat  gravity — which,  however,  he  found 

it  somewhat  difl&cult  to  maintain — Lord  D  (for 

the  strange  gentleman  was  no  less  a  personage) 
hooked  his  little  finger  into  that  of  this  little 
Highland  lad,  and  the  solemn  compact  was  com- 
pleted. 

"Now,"  said  Peter,  ** follow  me.  Gently. 
Hush!  We  haven't  far  to  go.  Walk  on  your 
tip-toes,  and  may  be  you'U  see  the  old  hen  whanpf 
herself." 

Without  having  the  slightest  notion  of  what 
they  were  going  to  see,  or  what  the  mysteTy  an 
old  "  hen-whaup  "  was,  the  lady  and  gentleman 
followed  their  little  guide  who  walked  gingerly  on 
in  front  of  them  through  the  heather  and  bents 
and  rushes. 

Suddenly  he  paused  and  commanding  silenoe 
with  uplifted  finger  pointed  with  his  other  hand. 

"Look  at  her!"  he  whispered  delightedly. 
"Look  at  the  long  'neb'  of  ner,  and  her  old- 
fashioned  face ! "  Up  flew  the  great  whaup, 
with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  which  quite  startled  the 
young  lady. 

Then  with  tears  of  enthusiasm  in  his  eyes,  the 
boy  knelt  admiringly  beside  the  great  dark-green 
speckled  eggs. 

"  Oh,  beautiful !  beautiful ! "  he  exclaimed. 
•  •  •  • 

Wonderful  boy  !  indeed,"  said  Lord  D  to 

his  sister  as  the  two  sat  at  dinner  that  same  even- 
ing in  the  hotel  at  Loch-na-Briachan.  "  Wonder- 
ful boy!  Knows  a  good  deal  in  the  natural 
history  way,  that  neitoer  you  nor  I  do,  Priscilla. 
Clever P  undoubtedly.  Do  something  for  him? 
Eh  P  Ton  my  soul,  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn^t 
or  why  we  couldn't.  He  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
professor  or  a  prime  minister  or  something,  there 
IS  never  any  telling.  Yes,  I  don't  mind  goini^ 
with  you  to-morrow  to  see  his  mother.  It  will 
help  to  pass  away  the  forenoon." 

All  the  time  that  Lord  D—  and  his  sister  re- 
mained in  that  district  Peter  McGuire  acted  aa 
their  g^ide,  and  they  had  no  end  of  fun  out  of 
the  little  fellow,  for  he  was  quite  an  original 
Even  when  told  that  his  newly-found  friend  wa« 
a  real  live  lord,  Peter  was  not  in  theslightestdegrea 
put  out.  He  looked  at  his  lordship  up  and  down 
for  fully  fifteen  seconds,  as  if  trying  to  discover  id 
what  particular  way  he  differed  from  other  human 
beings,  but  failing  to  find  this  out,  he  just  con- 
tinued to  talk  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  common 
clay  instead  of  egg-shell  china.  And  Lord  D— - 
liked  him  all  the  better  for  his  independence. 

Lord  D  did  do  something  for  Peter.  He 

put  Peter  to  a  good  schooL  He  assisted  Peter  at 
college.  And  finally  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to 
his  patron's  kindness,  Peter  passed  with  flying 
colours  and  came  out  as  a  full-blown  Medico. 
Then  he  entered  the  service. 

Peter  McGuire  served  here  and  there  all  over 
the  seas,  and  finally  had  a  leg  shot  away  in  s 
fight  with  pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  Peter 

*  Biuging  bottlo-bolls,  a  ceremony  with  which  little 
boys  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland  conclude  all  bai^gmiaf 
Qf  a  serious  nature. — G.  8. 

f  A  whaup  i»  a  curlew* 


PETER 

was  quite  as  Happy  with  one  leg  afs  he  had  been 
with  the  two.  Ifor  did  he  invest  in  a  cork  one 
with  a  boot  at  the  end  of  it,  which,  at  all  events 
would  have  disguised  the  deficiency.  Not  he. 
He  just  stumped  around  with  a  wooden  one  in 
the  good  old  dot-and-carry-one  fashion. 

Of  course  Peter  was  not  going  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice because  he  had  lost  a  leg.  He  got  appointed  as 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Symon's  Town  Hospital, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  that  he  went 
straight  awa^  to  Cape  Town  itself  and  ^ot  mar- 
ried, or  "  spliced  "  as  he  termed  it.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  previous  to  this  matrimonial  expe- 
dition to  the  Cape  capital,  Peter  had  had  the  ladv 
in  his  eye.  At  all  events  he  did  not  bother  witn 
a  protracted  courtship.  He  took  her  for  a  walk 
one  moonlight  evening  to  the  botanical  gardens, 
and  they  sat  down  together  on  a  seat  beside  a 
cotton  tree. 

Then  Peter  watched  his  chance  till  there  was 
no  one  coming  or  going  either  way,  when  down  he 
flopped  upon  one  Knee — he  couldn't  kneel  on  two, 
you  know,  because  he  hadn't  got  them. 

'*  Behold  me  at  your  feet,"  said  Peter,  **  least- 
ways all  that's  left  of  me  is  yours  to  command 
my  darling,  heart  and  brain,  and  all  the  contents 
of  the  thorax,  joints,  ligaments  — .** 

"  Get  up,"  she  cried  "  and  don't  be  an  idiot." 

"  Never,"  exclaimed  Peter,  **  till  you  say  *  Bise 
Peter.' " 

'*  Rise  Peter,"  said  the  young  lady. 

Then  up  he  jumped,  and  kissed  the  lady's 
laughing  lips,  and  called  her  his  own  little  Gape 
pigeon,  and  a  deal  else  that  nobody  need  know 
anything  about. 

But  here  ended  the  courting,  and  a  wedding 
came  next^  and  all  the  ships  in  the  Bay  were 
dressed,  because  Peter  McGuire  was  a  favourite 
with  everybody. 


CHAPTEB  n. 
WBAT  THE  SKAXSB  Sm  POB  PETBB. 

Pbtbr  came  stumping  in  one  morning  with  a 
newspaper  freah  from  England,  in  his  hand 

His  wife  was  seated  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"  Come  away,  dear,"  said  Peter's  wife ;  "  this  is 
the  beat  curry  you  ever  tasted,  and  Queshoo  has 
taken  pains  with  the  rice,  too." 

"Bother  carry,  hang  the  rice,"  cried  Peter, 
pitching  the  paper  to  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
throwing  his  uniform  cap  after  it. 

"  Peter!  my  love  Peter!  what  is  it  P  " 

"  What  is  it  P  eh  P  Why,  the  provokingest  thing 
ever  I  heard  of.  Instead  of  me  getting  tne  vacant 
suraeoncy  to  this  hospital,  they're  sending  out  a 
buffer  tiuree  years—only  three  years — senior  to 
xneu 

"  Peter,  my  dear,  keep  cool.  You  always  did 
do  things  rashly.  Keep  cool,  I  say,  and  don't 
burst  a  blood-vesseL  Perhaps  Peter,  my  sweet 
love,  your  letter  didn't  reach  Lord  D—  in 
time." 

•'Well,  well,"  replied  Peter,  "maybe  you're 
right ;  women  generally  are.  Give  me  some  curry. 
It's  just  like  my  luck.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
chap  the  new  surgeon  will  be.  I  shall  be  qxiite 
gruff  to  him." 
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**  No  you  won't,  Peter.  You  won't  he  my  Peter 
if  you  behave  in  any  degree  rude  to  him." 

In  due  time  the  new  surgeon  arrived,  a  very 
solemn,  tall  individual,  about  five  and  thirty, 
evideutly  much  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his 
position.  His  coat  looked  as  though  it  had  come 
newly  out  of  a  baud-box,  his  gold  lace  was  of  the 
colour  of  a  sovereign  fresh  from  the  mint,  and  so 
were  all  his  buttons. 

He  wore  a  tall  hat,  with  a  cockade  and  "light- 
ning conductor ;  "  *  it  teas  uniform,  but  most 
outre  and  ridiculous  looking. 

On  the  whole  Peter  didn't  like  him,  and  took  no 
pains  to  hide  his  want  of  respect,  though  he  was 
always  duty-polite.  One  day  Peter  ventured  to 
tell  him  a  good  thing. 

*'Hum!  yes,"  said  Surgeon  Smeller^  "but  I 
never  joke  with  juniors." 

J oke  with  j  uniors !  Peter  Mc Guire  told  his  wife 
that  night  it  must  have  been  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence that  prevented  him  from  knocking  Surgeon 
Smeller's  hat  into  the  middle  of  next  month,  and 
pitching  Surgeon  Smeller  after  it.  Joke  with 
juniors  indeed ! 

About  a  week  after  this,  Peter,  who  was  just  as 
ardent  a  student  of  natural  history  now  as  ne  had 
been  when  a  boy,  forgot  a  snake  which  he  had  left 
in  the  waiting-room.  The  creature,  a  whip  snake, 
had  been  caught  by  Peter  up  at  the  old  grave- 
yard. He  thought  he  had  killed  it,  and  had  placed 
it  in  a  nice  clear  bottle*  meaning  to  fill  up  with  gin. 
But  the  snake  had  awoke,  and  begun  to  wriggle 
round,  and  at  that  very  moment  the  eyes  of  Surgeon 
Smeller  fell  upon  the  bottle. 

He  sprang  out  of  his  chair  as  if  shot. 

"Good  heavens!  I'm  appalled!  The  thing's 
alive.   Take  it  away ;  my  pet  aversion  is  snakes ! " 

Peter  went  away  whistling,  with  the  bottle  in 
his  hand,  the  wee  malignant  eyes  of  the  creature 
glaring  at  him  through  the  glass. 

He  entered  his  room,  and  his  wife  put  a  letter 

into  his  hand.    It  was  from  Lord  D  .  It 

assured  Peter  of  his  sympathy,  and  his  sorrow 

that  his  letter  had  not  reached  him — Lord  D  

-—till  the  appointment  was  filled  up.  He  would, 
it  added,  do  his  best  for  Peter  next  time. 

"  It  is  a  five  year's  appointment  though,"  said 
Peter  to  his  wife,  "  five  years  under  old  Smeller  1 " 

Then  Peter  whistled  again. 

Peter  always  whistled  when  thinking. 

Then  he  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room, 
laughing  and  chuckling  to  himself.  He  sat  down 
beside  the  table  presently,  and  took  up  the  bottle 
with  the  snake  in  ii^  and  looked  at  it  long  and 
earnestly. 

Joke  with  juniors ! "  he  told  the  snake ;  "  Dr. 
Smeller  7i€t7er  jokes  with  juniors ;  ha !  ha  I  ha !  " 

He  put  Lord  D  's  letter  on  top  of  the  bottle, 

and  stuck  a  pin  through  it,  and  placed  the  whole 
away  on  the  side-board. 

"  What  have  you  done  that  for  Peter,  my 
love  P  "  his  wife  inquired. 

"It's  only  a  menw"  answered  Peter,  with  a 
smile. 

But  somehow  this  villian  of  mine,  this  Peter 
McGuire,  felt  so  happy  and  hopeful  at  that 
moment,  that  he  must  needs  put  one  arm  round 
his  Uttle  Cape  pigeon's  waist  and  give  her  a 
husbandly  kiss. 


•  The  double  stripe  of  gold  Uoe  is  so  called. 
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Tap,  tap,  tap.  It  Was  a  Icnock  at  tbe  door,  and 
the  sick-baj  man  entered. 

"  Dr.  Smeller  would  like  you  to  come  to  duty, 
forthwitli,"  said  the  man,  saluting. 

"  Forthwith,  eh  P   Did  he  say  forthwith  P  " 

•*  Thems  his  very  words,  sir,  said  Rogers. 

"Just  so.  *  Forthwith!'  He  borrowed  that 
word  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Rogers.  Well,  give  Smeller  my  compli- 
ments, and  tell  him  to  go  and  hang  himself." 

•*  Oh,  Rogers !  don't,  cried  Mrs.  McGnire. 

"  I  think  I*d  better  not,  sir,*'  said  Rogers. 

*•  Well,  I  dare  say  you're  right,  Rogers.  Tell 
Dr.  Smeller  that  his  junior  wiU  be  with  him  in 
two  turns  of  the  capstan." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

Rogers  and  my  villain  were  closeted  together 
that  same  evening  for  more  than  an  hour. 

This  was  strange  and  even  mysterious. 

They  both  came  out  together  at  last ;  Rogers 
was  smiling,  Peter  was  smiling  too,  and,  with  one 
hand  on  the  sick-bay  man's  shoulder,  was  whisper- 
ing something  in  his  ear. 

Kext  day  was  Sunday,  and,  as  usual  on  Sun- 
days, Peter  McGuire  took  his  wife  for  a  long  walk. 
As  a  rule  they  went  along  the  road  to  the  far  off 

SDint,  or  down  by  the  sea-shore  among  the  rocks, 
at  to-day  Peter  said  to  his  Cape  pigeon — 
"  My  darling,"  he  said,  *'  let  us  deviate ;  let  us 
make  a  detour." 

The  Cape  pigeon  did  not  mind  where  she  went 
so  lon^  as  Peter  was  near  her. 

So  ne  led  her  away  up  across  the  moorland 
hills,  where  geraniums  and  wild  heath  grew  in 
glorious  profusion. 

The  heath  was  often  as  high  as  Peter's  waist. 
Instead  of  looking  around  him,  as  he  usually  did, 
at  the  hills  and  tne  sky,  his  wife  noticed  that  he 
kept  his  eyeB  buried  among  the  heather,  so  to 
speak.  This  was  strangle  and  mysterious.  S everal 
times  she  heard  things  rustling  among  the  grass, 
but  she  did  not  look ;  it  was  as  well,  perhaps,  she 
didn't 

Presently  Peter  sprang  away  from  her  side  with 
a  peculiar  kind  of  a  hop. 

"  That's  got  him,"  he  cried  exultingly. 

"Oh!  Peter,"  screamed  his  wife;  "the  snake! 
the  snake !   It's  twisted  round  your  leg." 

Peter  looked  at  her  with  a  calm  and  happy 
smile  on  his  countenance. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said ;  **  hut  its  twisted  round 
the  wooden  one.  That's  where  the  snake  made  a 
mistake,  my  pretty  pigeon.  Ha !  ha  I  I  always 
catch  them  aU  like  that.  But  don't  look  so  scared, 
darling.   It's  only  a  clotho,  a  broadhead." 

"  Oh  I  Peter,"  cried  his  wife,  "  do  come  away, 
there's  a  dear.  I  shall  go  out  of  my  mind  witii 
perfect  fright !  ** 

"  Come  away  P  Eh  P  Nay,  love,  I  can't  just 
yet.  I've  got  my  timber-toe  on  the  clotho's  neck. 
1  want  to  stun  him,  but  I  can't  move  till  he 
relaxes,  else  he  might  strike  at  my  best  leg,  you 
know,  and  stun  me. ' 

Oh !  ah !  Peter,  Peter,  look  " 

An  immense  hooded  snake  had  slowly  raised 
itself  not  ten  yards  away. 

"  It's  looking  this  way,  Peter.    Ah  !  ah !  " 

"Here's  my  cane,"  said  Peter.  "Keep  quiet 
and  hit  it   Don't  yell,  silly." 

The  snake  fell  back. 

"Lost  I  "cried  Peter.   "Los«   Truly,  one  of 


the  most  beautiful  specimen^  of  Ibe  Naia  fiaje, 
the  Spuugh-Slang,  or  spitting  snake,  ever  I  came 
across.  But  he's  gone  I  Now,  the  clotho  is  going 
to  relax." 

Peter  lifted  his  timber-toe,  and,  as  his  horrid 
prisoner  did  not  move,  he  took  him  by  the  tail, 
and  put  him  in  a  bag. 

"  I  shall  dream  about  this  all  night,"  said  the 
poor  little  Cape  pigeon.  "  I  would  faint  this 
moment,  if  I  wasn't  afraid  to  fall  on  a  snakf. 
Ugh  !  Peter,  how  could  you  P  " 

**  Keep  up  your  heart,  my  pet.  You'll  laugh  at 
all  this  yet.  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,  my  dear,  snakes 
are  our  very  best  friends." 

But  his  wife  only  shook  her  head  and  repeated, 
"How  could  you,  Peter P  Peter,  how  could 
you  P  " 

The  very  next  week  a  letter  appeared  in  a  Cape 
paper,  signed  "Katrix,"  describmg  the  manners 
and  customs  of  no  less  than  eleven  poisonous 
snakes  found  in  and  around  Symon's  Bay.  A 
copy  was  posted  to  Surgeon  Smeller,  and  he  read 
the  letter  against  his  wul.  He  could  not  help  it 
The  words  seemed  to  possess  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion which  some  deadly  snakes  exercise  on  their 
victims  before  they  strike. 

He  read  it  at  breakfast. 

Be  was  coming  slowly  towards  the  waiting- 
room.  He  couldn  t  get  some  of  the  awful  descrip- 
tions out  of  his  mind.  They  hi^d  burned  them- 
selves into  his  very  soul.  The  triangular  head* 
the  fixed  and  ever  watchful  eyes,  the  narrow 
cylindrical  tongue,  the  dreadful  fangs ! 

"  It  is  true,"  the  letter  ended,  "  that  snakes  can 
stand  erect  or  hang  by  the  tail  from  branches  of 
trees,  that  they  can  eject  their  venom  for  yards, 
that  they  can  spring  long  distances,  tiiat  the? 
jump  and  bound,  many  of  them  backwards,  thi^ 
in  a  word. 

They  swim,  and  dive,  and  dart,  and  leap, 
And  glide,  and  glare,  and  gmsp,  and  creep." 

Poor  Smeller !  at  that  very  moment  he  kicked 
against  something.  It  was  only  a  morsel  of  rope, 
but  it  sent  a  cold  shudder  through  erery  nerve  in 
his  body. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  he  found  Peter 
McGuire — my  villain — sitting  at  a  table  with 
dissecting  tools  in  his  hand  and  a  glass  in  on« 
eye,  preciseljr  like  those  that  watchmakers  wear. 
In  front  of  him  was  his  suhjed. 

He  jumped  up  when  he  saw  Dr.  Smeller,  and 
held  his  subject  behind  him. 

•*  I  forgot,"  he  said,  "  that  your  pet  aversaos, 
was  jokes  from  juniors—I  beg  pardon — I  mean, 
snakes,  sir,  snakes." 

Smeller  went  regularly  to  church  every  Snndaj 
with  his  long  hat  on — ^the  hat  with  the  lightning 
conductor. 

^  One  day  Smeller  felt  something  moving  nnder 
his  cushion.   It  was  a  tiny  cobra. 

Peter  nodded  and  laughed,  and  killed  it  and 
sat  down.  But  Surgeon  Smeller  went  straight 
home. 

Worse  was  to  come,  and  it  finished  Smeller  so 
far  as  the  hospital  at  Symon's  Bay  was  concerned. 

Bogers  brought  a  whole  lot  of  curious  lookta; 
eggs  to  Peter  one  day.   They  weren't  unlike  a 
of  puff  balls  all  on  a  string. 

Peter  was  rejoiced. 
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So  WIM  "Eidg^tB,  because  he  went  away  with  a 
handsome  present  under  his  pilot  jacket. 

A  week  after  this  a  very  pretty,  tiny,  triangular 
snake  caroe  wriggling  out  of  a  slipper  that  Br. 
Smeller  was  about  to  put  on.  It  looked  very 
saucy  and  very  old-fashioned,  but  it  was  only  an 
infant  Naia-nigra. 

Smeller  sent  for  Rogers,  Rogers  sent  for  Peter, 
Peter  put  a  towel  on  the  warmint/'  which  had 
taken  refuge  under  a  footstool. 

"  Do  you  think  there  are  more  P "  cried 
Smeller. 

**  Very  likely  a  dozen,"  said  Peter  coolly.  "It 
is  very  mteresting ;  I'll  make  a  note  of  it^  But 
don't  worry,  sir ;  they  are  only  juniors." 

Bemember,  reader,  Peter  is  my  villain ;  but  it 
is  time  to  tell  you  also  that  this  yarn  of  mine  is 
true. 

"Do  you  think,  sir,"  gasped  Smeller,  ''the 
mother  is  anywhere  about?  " 

"  Quite  as  likely  as  not,  and  the  father  too," 
replied  the  villain.  "  It  is  a  most  curious  thing, 
sir,  but  maternal  instincts  are  singularly  strong 
in  snakes,  and  in  their  domestic  relations—" 

"Stop,  stop!"  roared  the  surgeon.  "I  shall 
clear  out  of  here.   It  is  awful  I " 

Dr.  Smeller  was  as  good  as  his  word;  he 
stopped  that  night  in  the  hotel — poor  Grout  was 
there  then.  I  don't  think  he  slept  much  though, 
for  that  maddening  doggrel  kept  running  through 
his  excited  brain,  and  he  often  started  up  mutter- 
ing— 

They  dart  and  leap,  and  grasp  and  creep  I 

Well,  just  one  week  afterwards.  Dr.  Smeller 
put  himself  on  the  sick-list  for  lumbago  and  a 
few  other  minor  ailments,  and  in  due  time  was 
invalided  home. 

I  wish  I  could  add  that  my  villain  never 
prospered  afterwards.  If  I  was  writing  only 
ordinary  facts  I  would  do  so ;  but  I  am  penning 
true  facts,  so  I  am  a  sort  of  handicapped. 

Yes,  my  villain  prospered,  for  next  mail  brought 
him  ius  promotion,  and  re-appointment  to  the 
hospital  as  surgeon. 

"  See  what  snakes  have  done  for  us,"  cried 
Peter,  pushing  the  letter  into  the  Cape  pigeon's 
hand.   "  Didn't  I  tell  you,  darling — Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

And  my  villain  went  stumping  round  the  room 
with  that  timber  toe  of  his  in  a  way  that  certainly 
did  not  improve  the  carpet. 

"  Lord  D—  has  done  it,  my  dear,"  said  his 
wife.   "  You  don't  call  Lord  D  a  snake  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  call  Lord  D         a  snake.   But  I 

tell  you  snakes  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
business.  Ah,  here  comes  Bogers !  Bogers,  you 
rascaJ,  we're  all  right!  Tve  been  promoted — 
hurrah!" 

" The  'juniors*  did  it,  sir,"  said  Bogers,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Yes,  Bogers.   Jokes  upon  juniors — Ha,  ha! 

Lord  D         is  a  brick,  my  dear,  and — there's 

nothing  like  Snakes  I " 


WHOM  THE  GODS  LOVE  DIE  YOUNG. 
HOMthe  gods  love  die  young :  resigned,  yet 
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Whom  the  gods  love  die  young:  the  stern  old 
Stoic 

Bent  o'er  his  youthful  warrior's  blood-stained 
bed; 

**  He  had  life's  best,  then  why  not  be  heroic  ?  " 
And  in  chill  calm  the  last  farewell  was  said. 

Whom  the  gods  love  die  young :  the  Grecian  lover 
Kissed  the  pale  lips  so  red  but  yester  eve  : 

"We  had  a  dream,  a  golden  dream — 'tis  over ; 
Had  she  lived  longer  she  had  lived  to  grieve." 

Whom  our  God  loves  die  young :  far  other  mean- 
ing, 

Oh,  Lord  of  life,  those  words  they  bring  to-day. 
To  those  who  on  Thy  mighty  arm  are  leaning 
While  they  march  singing  up  the  narrow  way. 

Whom  our  God  loves  dies  young :  the  unwedded 
maiden, 

With  faded  cheek,  but  light  elastic  tread, 
Who  scatters  love  from  heart  and  mind  fruit- 
laden, 

Her  youth's  clear  halo  shining  round  her  head. 

Whom  our  God  loves  dies  young :  the  veteran 
knightly, 

Who,  though  truth's  cause  the  losing  cause 
appears. 

Still  battles  on,  his  falchion  flashing  brightly, 
With  all  the  perfect  faith  of  boyhood's  years. 

Whom  our  God  loves  dies  young  :  the  wife  and 
mother, 

Who,  in  earth's  miry  mart  of  gilded  show, 
Still  wears  her  girlhood's  crown,  and  asks  no  other. 
With  purest  gems  of  innocence  aglow. 

Whom  our  God  loves  dies  young:  the  reverent 
seeker 

In  nature,  or  in  science*  secret  way, 
On  heights  of  knowledge  growing  still  the  meeker. 
The  merry  friend  of  chUdren  at  their  play. 

Whom  our  God  loves  die  young:  oh!  gracious 
mystery 

Of  deathless  youth,  of  youth  that  laughs  at 
time. 

Wonder  of  wonders  On  the  p^g©  of  history. 
Homeliest  of  music  in  the  eweet  home  chime. 

Alice  King. 
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BT  HOKACE  VICKARS  BEES, 
Author  of  «» At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  Bells,"  &c 


cheerless. 

The  Boman  mother  stood  beside  the  pyre, 
And  with  a  gaze  in  stony  sadness  fearless. 
Kindled  her  laughing  baby's  funeral  Are. 


CHAFTEK  V. 
AN  OFFEB. 

Mrs.  FROTHraoLEY  started  from  her  easy  chair, 
and  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation  of  surprise.  She 
had  turned  round  upon  hearing  the  door  open, 
and  found  Harvey  Carroll  standing  in  the  room, 
still  and  silent  ns  a  statue.  He  was  looking  down 
at  her  with  a  terrible  calmness,  and  a  weird  light 
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shone  in  his  grave,  penetrating  eyes,  which  made 
her,  bold  aud  self-possessed  as  she  was,  shiver  a 
little  with  apprehension  of  the  coming  storm. 

"He  has  met  Frank,"  she  thought  swiftly, 
"  and  has  learned  everything." 

Still  he  did  not  speat.  His  mind  was  yet  too 
full  of  tumultuous  emotion  to  suffer  him  to  arti- 
culate calmly. 

*•  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Harvey  ?  "  she 
said  at  length,  with  forced  composure.  "  Where 
have  you  been?  How  did  yon  come  in?  I  did 
not  hear  your  knock.  Don't  stare  at  me  in  that 
unearthly  manner,  for  goodness*  sake !  Have  yon 
seen  Frank  P   He  has  only  just  gone." 

She  hurried  on  from  one  sentence  to  another, 
as  if  fearful  of  keeping  silence. 

"  I  have  seen  him."  He  spoke  slowly,  and  with 
unnatural  calmness. 

"Then  yon  know  everything?"  she  inquired 
nervously. 

"  I  do." 

For  once  in  her  life  she  felt  afraid  of  this  man. 
His  strange  passiveness  alarmed  her. 

"  What  have  you  done  this  for,  Eva  ?  "  he  said 
at  length. 

**  Done  what  ?  "  she  answered  evasively. 
This  devilry— the  sending  of  this  boy  to  head- 
long   ruin,  under  the  auspices  of  your  two 
precious  accomplices.   What  have  you  done  this 
for?" 

Once,  and  once  only,  her  natural  boldness 
attempted  to  reassert  itself,  and  she  answered 
him  haughtily. 

"  Pray  do  not  insult  me  in  my  own  house.  I 
know  nothing  of  your  brother's  affairs,  and  have 
nothing  whatever  " 

He  stamped  his  foot  violently  on  the  carpet. 

"Answer  my  question, madam,"  he  said  in  a 
stern,  masterful  voice. 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant  in  silence ; 
she  was  unnerved,  and,  womanlike,  her  fortitude 
broke  down  beneath  the  force  of  her  pent-up 
passion,  which  swept  away  every  artifice  and  reso- 
lution in  its  fierce  upheaving ;  and  she  answered 
him  this  time  with  a  terrible  truthfulness  in  the 
tremulous  passion  of  her  voice. 

"Why  did  I  send  him  astrav?  Because  I 
hated  you,  Harvey  Carroll— hated  you  as  only  a 
woman  who  has  loved  can  hate  !  How  dared  you 
despise  me— how  dared  you  treat  me  with  your 
calm  indifference  ?  Did  we  not  love  once  ?  Were 
you  not  my  humble  follower— my  devoted  servant? 
Did  yon  not  live  in  the  sunshine  of  my  smiles,  and 
swear  to  love  me  for  ever?  And  do  you  think 
that  a  woman  who  has  had  scores  of  great  men 
at  her  feet,  who  has  intoxicated  a  roomful  with 
her  smiles,  will  submit  to  contempt  from  the  one 
man  she  stooped  to  love  ?  Pooh !  you  are  too  dull. 
You  have  scorned  me,  Harvey  Carroll,  and  I  hate 
you  for  it !  " 

A  light  was  breaking  in  upon  his  bewildered 
mind,  but  he  looked  at  her  with  heartfelt  astonish- 
ment. 

"  You  have  honoured  me  too  much,"  he  said 
presently,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  provoking 
manner.  "  I  had  thought  that  in  the  multitude 
of  your  conquests  you  had  forgotten  such  a  use- 
less remembrance  as  the  love  of  the  lad  whose 
voung  heart  it  amused  you  to  break.  But  what 
nas  this  to  do  with  Frank's  destruction  ?  " 

"You  have  wounded  mc,"  she  said  slowly; 


"  and  I  had  vowed  to  wound  yoa  in  Tefenrnl  h 
it  nothing  to  you  that  your  brother  is  roizied,  aikd 
that  your  father  will  be  well-nigh  distracted  ?  li 
it  nothing  to  you  that  this  is  the  result  of  yoni 
confident  promises  for  your  brother's  welfare? 
Ha,  ha!  I  have  made  you  feel,  I>r.  Hhttct 
CaiToU,  atlasti" 

Her  exultation  was  ungovernable ;  to  her  horror- 
stricken  listener  it  appeared  diabolical. 

"Who  has  this  aeed — who  lent  this  horrible 
money  ?  "  he  asked  slowly. 

"  I  did  I "  she  cried  triumphantly,  althon^li 
Caverton  lent  it  ostensibly.  See,  here  is  the 
mortgage;"  and  she  unlocked  a  drawer,  and 
produced  a  formidable-looking  docnment.  ''Its 
provisions  are  happily  very  peremptory ;  and  I 
shall  sell,  Harvey  Carroll— sell  your  dead  mothers 

Slace  to  some  retired  butcher  or  sausai^^e-maker  tc 
esecrate  with  his  presence.  And  why,  Harvey  r 
Because  you  have  dared  to  despise  Eva  Froth- 
ingley,  and  she  has  vowed  that  you  shonhl  Buffer 
forit!" 

Her  triumph  seemed  perfect,  for  the  man  befoire 
her  was  assuredly  suffering  already.  His  face 
gradually  assumed  a  look  of  weary  dejection ;  ail 
the  glaa  light  that  love  a  few  brief  moments 
before  had  lent  to  his  countenance  was  darkened 
and  gone  under  the  weight  of  this  fearful  woman's 
ingenuity  and  bitter  passion. 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  "  Heaven  help  us !  "  he  moaned.  My 
poor  father !  this  will  kill  him." 

She  stood  looking  at  him  for  some  time  with 
swiftly  varying  countenance.    She  had  expected 
a  storm  of  rebuke  and  upbraiding  from  him,  and 
had  looked  for  it  as  evidence  of  the  serions  hurt 
she  had  dealt  him ;  but  this  dull,  speechless 
dejection  filled  her  with  some  wonderment,  and 
even  dismay.   Cruel  and  vengeful  as  she  was,  she 
had  not  thought  of  his  suffering  like  this.  In 
reality,  although  it  had  fitted  in  with  the  prompt- 
ings of  her  passion,  it  was  a  part  of  the  play,  this 
fierce  outburst  of  hers,  done  to  convince  him  of  her 
power ;  a  part  of  the  wild  plot  she  had  conceived 
and  carried  out  to  gain  her  ends.    It  was  very 
lamentable  that  her  victim  was  too  dull  to  assist 
her  to  the  denouement;   a  rant  of  storm  and 
reproach  might  have  led  up  to  it,  but  sitting  there 
so  quiet  and  humbled,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
thrown  up  his  part  in  despair.   And,  as  she  stood 
looking  down  at  the  dejected  figure  before  her  in 
the  unnatural  stillness  of  the  room,  a  little  of  the 
fiend  died  out  in  Eva  Froth  ingley 's  breAst,and  some 
of  the  woman  awoke  within  her.   For  she  was  a 
woman,  after  all — a  woman  with  fierce,  ungovern- 
able passions,  but  still  a  woman.   And  she  loved 
this  man  whom  she  had  taken  such  pains  to 
crush — such  pains  as  only  a  woman  coidd  take- 
loved  him  in  her  fierce,  ungovernable  way.  For 
a  moment  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  portrait 
on  the  console — ^the  portrait  which  sne  had 
pressed  so  fervently  to  her  lips;  and  then  her 
eyes  turned  with  a  softer  light  to  the  man  befors 
her.   And  suddenly  she  crossed  over  to  the  silent 
figure,  and  in  the  abandon  of  a  sudden,  resistless 
impulse,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
clutched  him  feverishly  with  her  magnificent 
hands. 

**  Harvey — dear  Harvey — speak  to  me !  Harvey, 
you  drive  me  mad  ! — for  I  love  you,  Harvey,  with 
my  whole  soul  1  ** 
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For  an  instant  he  tnrned,  and  looked  at  the 
passionate  figure,  in  its  grand,  massive  beauty, 
and  shuddered. 

•*  liove  I  "  he  echoed,  with  a  world  of  scorn  in 
His  voice.  "  Is  this  your  love  P  "  And  he  turned 
Ids  face  from  her  once  more. 

**  Yes,  Harvey;  "  and  she  caught  his  hand  con- 
vulsively between  her  jewelled  fingers,  "You 
are  the  one  being  I  have  loved  in  my  life.  Had  I 
not  Boffei^ed  enough,  that  you  should  have  tortured 
me  with  your  indifference,  your  coldness  P  I  loved 
yon  in  the  old,  old  time,  but  what  was  the  use  P 
We  were  both  paupers.  I  married  poor  Frothingley 
for  his  money  and  his  mansion,  but  I  loved  you 
stilL  When  I  met  you  again,  a  widow,  free  and 
mrealthy,  the  old  love  still  lived.  But  you  were 
cold  and  changed,  and  I — I  was  still  in  love,  like 
a  romantic  school-girl,  and  you  drove  me  mad. 
You  do  not  know  what  love  means  to  women  like 
me.  It  is  a  consuming  fire;  an  endless  flame. 
You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  feel  your  youth 
and  beauty  passing  away  like  a  dream,  and  the 
tempest  of  passion  still  raging  within  your  heart — 
your  heart,  which  will  never  grow  old.  Love!  They 
talk  of  its  sweetness,  its  light,  its  ineffable  beauty  : 
to  me  it  has  been  the  rack,  the  scourge,  the  desola- 
tion of  despair.  Harvey-— dear  Harvey ! — I  have 
loved  you  all  my  life — I  shall  love  you  till  I  die !  " 

She  was  terribly  in  earnest ;  her  voice  quivered 
-with  emotion — the  pent-up  emotion  of  years. 
Again  he  looked  at  her^this  time  with  some  pity 
in  the  look— and  never  before,  even  in  the  days  of 
bis  youthful  infatuation,  had  she  seemed  to  him  so 
grandly  beautiful  as  she  did  this  night  in  her  wild 
abasement.  Her  triumph  had  been  short-lived. 
But  his  heart  was  too  full  for  pity. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  raised  her  from  her 
kneeling  position. 

"  I  had  thought  the  old  fancy  was  dead,"  he  said 
hoarsely.  "  Indeed  I  thought  that  you  had  never 
loved — that  you  could  never  love.  It  is  too  late 
now." 

She  clung  to  him  despairingly.  No,  Harvey, 
it  is  not  too  late.  The  old  love  will  live  again. 
It  must,  or  I  cannot  live  I " 

She  was  mad  with  her  passion. 

The  unlucky  deed  was  lying  on  the  table, 
where  Eva  had  thrown  it  aside,  and  it  caught  his 
eye. 

"  What  of  that  precious  document  ?  "  he  said 
sternly.  '*  Are  you  still  going  to  enforce  it,  and 
complete  your  vengeance  ?  " 

•*  No,  Harvey — ^no ! "  she  said  eagerly;  and  she 
took  the  parchment  in  her  hand.  **  See,"  and  she 
held  it  over  the  bright-burning  flame  of  the  fire. 
"  What  is  this  to  me  when  I  cannot  live  without 
you,  Harvey  ?  Tell  me  that  you  love  me — only 
say  that  you  will  love  me  again  with  the  old  love 
—and  I  will  cast  it  into  the  fire." 

She  held  it  alluringly  close  to  the  flame,  but  • 
she  dared  not  look  into  his  face. 

"  You  know  I  am  rich,  Harvey,"  she  went  on 
with  averted  gaze.  **  My  husband  left  me  seven 
thousand  a  year,  and  it  will  be  all  yours  if  we  are 
married." 

A  few  hours  before,  with  the  recklessness  that 
had  become  habitual  to  him,  he  might  have  said 
"  Yes,"  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  saving  his 
brother  from  despair,  and  his  father  from  shame ; 
but  his  heart  had  gone  out,  and  was  no  longer  his 
own. 


"You  mean  that  the  love  that  you  flung  away 
so  heedlessly  in  the  dead  time  you  would  now  buy 
as  the  price  of  that  shameful  parchment  P  "  he 
said  with  bitter  bluntness. 

"  If  you  choose  to  put  it  so  coarsely,  Harvey- 
Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low  tone. 

*'  I  cannot  do  it.   He  must  suffer." 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  raised  her  she 
turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  P  Think  again,"  she  said 
in  a  dreamy  tone. 

I  cannot  think  af^ain,  Eva,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  My  love,  such  as  it  is,  is  pledged." 

Ail  the  great  blaze  of  intoxicated  fury  that  her 
softer  passion  had  swept  away  returned  in  one 
swift  instant  to  her  mobile  face,  and  she  drew 
herself  up  in  a  perfect  fury  of  wrath. 

"  And  it  is  for  this,"  she  gasped,  *'  for  this  that 
I  have  abased  myself— that  I,  Eva  Frothingley, 
have  sunk  so  low.  Leave  mo,  perjured,  miserable 
hypocrite  1  God  in  heaven  !  "  she  burst  forth, 
'*  give  me  my  vengeance  on  this  man  i " 

You  have  it,"  he  said  calmly.  A  few  short 
hours  will  fill  to  overflowing  the  cup  of  your 
wickedness.  God  forgive  you,  Eva  Frothingley ; " 
and  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  room. 

She  stood  for  a  few  moments  transfixed,  gaziuff 
at  the  closed  door  through  which  Harvey  had 
passed ;  and  then,  as  if  realizing  that  with  that 
stem,  reproachful  exit,  had  gone  all  the  hope  of 
her  passionate  life,  all  the  burning  desire  of  her 
womanhood's  years,  never  to  retuni  to  her,  she 
flung  herself,  in  wild  despair,  on  a  couch,  and 
gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  a  terrible  passion  of  sobs 
and  tears.  Fierce,  havdened,  and  implacable  as 
a  woman  may  become,  one  may  well  l^ieve  that 
the  woman  who  can  for  ever  close  the  well-springs 
of  her  heart's  ^ne^  has  not  yet  been  bora. 

In  the  corridor  outside  Harvey  found  Grace 
awaiting  him.  She  was  trembling  with  excite- 
ment and  apprehension,  and  her  fears  were  not 
appeased  by  his  appearance. 

**  You  will  be  cautious,  dear  Harvey  P  You  will 
not  do  anything  rash,  or  be  too  hard  upon 
Frank  P  "  she  wmspered.  "  I  believe  it  has  been 
one  horrid  plot  throughout." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  "  I  shall  not  see 
him." 

He  spoke  dubiously,  and  she  caught  a  slight 

hesitancy  in  his  tone. 
**  Where  are  you  going  now  P  "  she  asked, 
"  I  am  going  to  the  club.   I  am  going  to  play 

— hush,  my  dear  I "  he  said,  stopping  her  anxious 

exclamation.   "I  am  going  to  play  for  the  last 

time  in  my  life." 


CHAPTEB  VI. 
A  GAMB  07  CHANCX. 

Thkev  thousand  pounds !  The  words  were  hum- 
ming in  Harvey  Carroll's  ears  and  haunting  his 
brain,  as  he  mounted  the  palatial  staircase  of  the 
Junior  Plungers. 

Three  thousand  pounds!  That  was  precisely 
the  sum  that  he  required.  In  fact,  with  a 
mad  hope,  bora  of  distress,  he  had  come  there 
for  it.  A  tolerably  largish  sum  in  its  way— 
not  very  much  to  the  Plungers  collectively, 
but  something,  more  or  less,  to  each  individual 
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Pltinger  accordiDg  to  the  state  of  his  bank 
balance.  To  Harvey  Carroll  that  evening  three 
thousand  ponnds  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death : 
it  was  the  price  of  his  own  and  his  father's  peace 
of  mind. 

The  strange  events  of  the  evening  had  awakened 
a  turbulent  excitement  in  his  brain,  which  was  not 
^et  stilled ;  his  passive  despair  had  given  way, 
under  the  swift  instincts  of  the  gambler,  to  a  rising 
hope.  In  that  garish  card-room  at  the  Flunsers 
he  had  seen  as  much  as  five  thousand  pounds  lost 
and  won  on  the  turning  of  a  card ;  miffht  it  not 
be  done  again  P  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
had  come  there  to  play,  not  for  mere  excitement, 
as  was  bis  wont,  but  tor  money — to  play  for  the 
possession  of  money  with  the  fiercest  greed  of  the 
fiercest  gambler  there.  And  perhaps  the  purpose 
hallowed  the  design.  Why  should  he  not  play 
the  Plungers  for  their  money  P  He  had  poured 
oceans  of  his  own  into  that  voracious  vortex  with 
a  bright  laugh,  and  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with 
unrutiled  satisfaction.  And  yet  to  his  mind, 
despite  these  thoughts,  it  had  appeared  repulsive. 
He  had  been  a  gambler,  but  he  was  still  a  gentle- 
man— a  rare  combination  in  these  days,  mark 
you,  whatever  our  fathers  may  have  accomplished 
in  their  time. 

Yes,  it  had  looked  debasing  at  the  first  blush, 
80  he  went  and  dined  when  he  got  back  to  town, 
and  looked  at  the  question  through  the  light  of  a 
quart  of  unimpeachable  Fomeroy.  The  wine 
settled  the  question,  and  sent  him  off  to  his 
rooms  with  a  reckless  desire  to  plunge,  neck  or 
nothing,  for  the  last  time  in  his  life.  Yes,  it 
should  be  the  last  time;  he  had  vowed  that 
fixedly.  Another  life  had  entered  into  his,  and 
already  its  purifying  influence  had  been  felt. 
Another  fact  that  inspiring  wine  had  disclosed 
was  that  the  world  in  particular  had  been 
very  treacherous  with  him,  and  it  aroused  within 
him  an  overwhelming  desire  to  be  avenged  upon 
the  world  in  general.. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  feverishly  unlocked  his 
money-drawer,  and  emptied  the  contents  into  his 
pocket,  after  counting  it  up  hurriedly.  There 
was  a  little  over  one  hundred  pounds  in  the 
drawer.  He  laughed  recklessly  as  he  thrust  the 
money — gold  and  notes — in  one  indiscriminate 
heap  into  his  pocket. 

"It  may  as  well  go  with  the  rest,'*  he  said 
lightly ;  '*  it  is  for  the  last  time.  And  perhaps 
— who  knows  P— there  is  just  a  chance— pooh — 
what  does  it  matter  I  " 

It  was  in  this  reckless  frame  of  mind  that  he 
entered  the  card-room  at  the  Junior  Fluugers, 
just  as  the  clocks  were  announcing  the  hour  of 
midnight. 

The  room  was  tolerably  full,  and  the  demon  of 
play  was  in  full  possession.  Men  might  come 
and  men  might  go,  there  might  bo  dynamito 
scares,  Bed  Uepublican  scares,  Tory  scares,  and 
every  other  kind  of  scare  that  haunts  our  lives  in 
these  excellent  times ;  the  Constitution  might  be 
shaken  to  its  base  and  in  the  act  of  toppling  over, 
but  it  was  all  one  to  the  Fluugers,  many  of  whom 
would,  I  verily  believe,  have  placidly  seen  the 
finish  of  that  bet  on  the  odd  trick,  even  if  the 
house  had  been  on  fire. 

"  rU  take  the  next  bank,  John,"  said  Harvey 
to  the  ubiquitous  attendant* 

"  Very  good,  sir.   But  I  wouldn't,  if  I  was  you. 


sir,  to-night,  by  your  leave,"  said  Jolm,  in  sc 
apologetic  whisper.  '*  It's  drefful  to-ni^ht,  doctor 
— somethink  orful.  Three  fifty- pun  banks  broke 
in  'arf-an-hour.  Captain  Cuffer,  sir,  he's  won 
ninety  pound  in  twenty  minutes  a-pnntin'.  It's 
a  drefiul  night  for  the  bank ! " 

"  Never  mind,  John,"  laughed  Harvey  ;  "  111  try 
my  luck." 

John  went  his  way,  with  an  imperceptible  shake 
of  his  grey  head. 

"He's  a  rum  *un,  the  doctor;  he  don't  care 
how  his  money  goes.  Blest  if  he  don't  chnck  it 
away — clean  chuck  it  away,  I  calls  it  I  " 

In  a  very  short  time  the  fourth  banker  bad 
shared  the  fate  of  his  three  predecessors,  and 
Harvey  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  long 
table. 

He  was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  pleasantries 
from  the  triumphant  punters,  for  poor  Harvey  was 
the  proverbially  unlucky  player  of  the  club ;  but 
he  only  smiled,  and  laid  a  heap  of  money  in  front 
of  him. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  you  can  bet  to  a  hundred 
pounds,"  said  the  banker ;  and  the  punters  pro- 
ceeded to  business. 

It  seemed  to  Harvey  very  much  like  a  duel,  this 
baccarat  business,  as  he  glanced  round  at  the 
hungry  faces  of  his  opponents ;  and  an  odd« 
disdainful  smile  hovered  about  his  lips.  This 
indication  of  feeling,  however,  was  little  calculated 
to  distress  his  opponents,  even  if  they  noticed  it, 
which  was  very  improbable,  for  the  doctor's  usual 
ill-luck  attended  him,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  the  greater  portion  of  the  bank  had  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  cheerful  punters. 
Harvey  was  impassable;  he  had  expected  little 
else;  but  John,  the  grey-headed  waiter,  who  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  doctor,  probably  by  virtue 
of  the  extensive  amount  of  small  change  that 
passed  into  his  possession  from  the  doctor's  liberal 
hand,  looked  on  with  profound  concern ;  the  which, 
when  we  remember  the  scenes  that  he  nightly 
witnessed    unmoved,  indicated  a  coDsiderable 
display  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  philosophic 
John. 

The  bank  was  rapidly  diminishing,  as,  deal 
after  deal,  the  banker  paid  out  on  both  sides, 
and  at  last  the  stakes  on  the  table  covei«d 
the  amount  remaining  in  the  bank.    But  the 
bank  won,  aud  saved  its  flickering  life.  Only 
for  a  brief  instant,  thought  the  exultant  punters, 
as  they  doubled  their  stakes  on  the  next  deal 
But  the  bank  won  again,  and  the  banker  smiled 
the  same  odd  smile  of  magnificent  recklessness. 
What  was  it  to  him  if  he  lost  or  won  P — the  world 
was  wide,  and  he  was  beloved.   And  now  a  most 
extraordinary  aspect  came  upon  the  game.  A 
moment  before,  and  the  baxik  was  on  its  last 
legs ;  now  it  could  not  lose.   Deal  after  deal,  and 
the  banker  displayed  the  hisher  card,  and  swept 
in  the  gold  and  notes  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
pile  in  front  of  him,  with  the  same  imperceptible 
smile,  while  the  punters  expressed  their  chagrin 
in  loud«voiced  astonishment.   It  was  astounding; 
the  banker  had  **  struck   five  times  in  succession, 
and  had  gathered  in  three  hundred  pounds  to 
the  heap  at  his  right  hand  within  ten  minates. 
The  idlers  sprang  up  from  the  fauteuUs,  and  peered 
eagerly  over  the  players*  shoulders  at  the  game; 
the  turf  gossip  was  hushed  as  the  interest  deepened; 
stragglers,  hearing  of  the  exciting  game  in 
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progress,  dropped  in  from  other  rooms  in  the 
club,  and  began  to  bet;  while  the  wary  ones, 
with  whom  betting  was  the  business  of  life,  and 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  calling,  believed  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  force  they  called  "luck/*  as 
Burely  as  they  believed  in  their  own  existence, 
hung  back  and  kept  their  money  in  their  pockets. 
There  was  excitement  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  gambler,  and  the  punters  howled  and 
shouted  to  their  hearts'  content,  as  they  laid  their 
mstling  bank-notes  down  on  either  side  of  the 
table,  only  to  be  swept  into  that  big,  glittering 
heap  at  the  banker's  side.  There  was  only  one 
man  in  the  room  immovable,  and  that  was  Harvey 
Carroll,  the  banker.  His  teeth  set  and  his  face 
calm  and  impassable,  he  seemed  to  be  working 
out  the  destiny  of  fate,  and  to  be  figuring  as  a 
Nemesis  to  the  hungry  gamblers  around  him. 
As  to  the  stupendous  winnings  at  his  side,  they 
might  have  belonged  to  any  man  in  the  room 
ratner  than  to  him,  to  judge  by  his  imperturbable 
aspect. 

In  his  resolve  to  play  for  the  sake  of  money, 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  relish  for  the  customary 
excitement ;  he  hardly  ^ve  the  game  a  thought ; 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  must  win.  He  was 
doing  a  comparatively  unholy  thing  for  a  holy 
purpose — unholy  because  it  led  him  to  belie  his 
liner  instincts ;  but  who  is  there  amongst  us,  who 
dares  to  say  that  he  would  not  rather  stoop  to 
conquer  than  not  to  conquer  at  all  P 

"Banco  I" 

The  noise  of  the  punters  was  hushed,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  door,  whence  the  challenge 
came. 

"Banco!" 

It  was  Sol  Moses,  the  little  millionflire,  who 
had  just  entered  the  room  and  uttered  this  reck- 
less challenge. 

The  stillness  amongst  the  punters  was  un- 
earthly,  until  one  of  them  said — 

"Why,  there's  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the 
bank,  Sol!" 

"All  right,"  said  the  little  money-lender,  as 
cheerfully  as  if  the  amount  were  fifteen  hundred 
pence ;  "  so  much  the  better.  Now  then,  doctor, 
are  you  going  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  unruffled  banker,  picking 
up  the  pack,  while  a  murmur  of  admiration  went 
round  the  room.  Even  amongst  the  Plungers 
there  were  not  many  men  who  would  accept  so 
coolly  a  challenge  involving  three  thousand  pounds 
on  the  turn  of  a  card. 

Three  thousand  pounds!  It  was  still  ringing 
in  his  brain.  The  eager  punters  said  there  were 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  bank ;  this  deal,  if  he 
won,  would  therefore  give  him  the  coveted  three 
thousand ;  and  if  he  lost — why,  then  vive  la  baga- 
tells! 

Harvey  dealt  out  the  cards  mechanically ;  to  his 
dying  day  he  could  remember  the  whole  scene 
vividly:  the  excited  faces  of  the  multitude  of 
backers ;  the  collected,  urbane  face  of  the  money- 
lender, cigar  in  mouth,  who  for  a  moment  of 
excitement  could  so  calmly  risk  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  his  own  unnatural  composure.  He 
seemed  in  a  dream,  as  he  squeezed  his  cards  out 
slowly. 

The  money-lender  threw  down  his  hand  with  a 
'satisfied  air. 

**  Seven !  That's  a  fine  c^^rd ! "  burst  from  the 
ftosewbl^^d  crowd. 


The  banker  displayed  his  card. 

"  Le  petit !  "  gasped  the  crowd,  with  one  hoarse 
shout.    "  The  doctor  has  won ! " 

It  was  only  a  little  dab  of  black  ink  on  a  bit  of 
pasteboard,  but  that  dab  of  black  ink  meant  to 
Harvey  Carroll  the  peace  of  mind  that  three 
thousand  pounds  could  purchase  for  him  and  his. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Moses,  without  removing  the 
cigar  from  his  lips,  "  the  doctor  has  won.  How 
much  do  you  want,  doctor  P  Just  give  me  a  pen 
and  ink,  John." 

They  counted  it  up,  and  found  that  there  were 
seventeen  hundred  odd  pounds  in  the  bank ;  and 
Sol,  having  written  a  cheque  for  the  amount  and 
handed  it  to  ihe  lucky  winner,  turned  away,  with 
that  ine^chaustible  cigar  of  liis,  to  discuss  the 

Cspects  of  the  next  handicap  with  a  bloated 
kmaker. 

"I'll  retire  now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  banker, 
pocketing  his  winnings. 

Three  thousand  pounds  !  Yes,  they  were  there 
in  his  breast-pocket,  with  four  hundred  pounds  to 
the  good — gold,  notes,  and  cheques  in  one  chaotic 
mass. 

The  punters  clamoured  for  champagne  to  revive 
their  exhausted  energies,  and  under  cover  of  their 
libations,  Harvey  escaped  downstairs. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  gambler,  as  he  buttoned 
his  coat  under  the  massive  portico  of  the  Junior 
Plungers;  "^ood-bye;  I  havecrossedyourthreshold 
for  the  last  time  in  my  life."  And,  strange  to  say, 
this  time  he  kept  his  word. 

He  was  stepping  into  a  cab,  when  a  wild  face 
interposed  between  him  and  the  footboard,  and  a 
trembling  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

"Harvey!" 

It  was  Frank,  pale  and  miserable,  and  with  an 
nnnatural  gleam  in  his  blue  eyes. 

The  doctor  grew  stem  as  ne  looked  upon  the 
delinquent. 

"Well?" 

"  Garrett  said  you  were  playing  heavily,  reck- 
lessly, and  were  wmning.  Have  you  won,  Harvey  P 
What  were  you  playing  so  heavily  for  P  " 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  elder  brother 
would  turn  away,  without  a  word,  in  his  anger ; 
but  this  was  his  mother  s  son,  and  he  stood  still 
and  answered  in  a  low  stern  tone — 

"  You  ask  me  what  I  was  playing  for.  I  was 
playing  for  the  price  of  your  father's  peace  of 
mind.  I  was  playing  to  get  back  the  miserable 
money  which  you  have  squandered  so  shamefully. 
How  could  you  lie  to  me  so  glibly  P  " 

"  I  was  led  awa^,  Harvey,"  groaned  the  younger 
brother,  "  and  striving  then  to  get  back  that  which 
I  had  lost,  I  lost  all." 

"  Led  away !  "  said  the  doctor  disdainfully. 
"  Are  you  a  child,  pray  P  And  your  dead  mother's 
house  gone,  lost,  swallowed  up  in  this  shameful 
business.  What  will  your  father  say  P  How  can 
you  face  him  P  " 

The  young  man  turned  away  in  a  paroxysm  of 
pain. 

"  Your  brother,  your  father,  and  your  father's 
father  have  been  gamblers;  but,  God  help  me, 
they  never  did  a  deed  which  a  gentleman  would 
be  ashamed  to  own.  That  distinction  has  been 
reserved  for  you  P  " 

"  Oh,  Harvey,  spare  me ! "  implored  Frank. 

"  Spare  you  P  "  the  brother  went  on  ruthlessly. 
"  Have  you  spared  ns  P  Have  you  not  shown  me 
that  yQu  do  not  know  what  honour  is,  what 
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respect  for  your  mother's  memory,  for  yonr 
father's  peace  of  mind  is  P  Frank,  i  conld  nave 
forgiven  you  anything  but  this — ^that  any  crisis  in 
your  life  wonld  make  yon  forget  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, to  forget  that  yon  were  yonr  father's  son." 

It  was  Eva  Frothingley  and  Caverton,  and 
that  villain  Jnggleby,"  pl^ed  Frank.  "And 
did  yon  not  take  me  to  her  house  P  " 

"And  did  I  not  warn  yon  times  without 
number P " retorted  the  irate  physician.  "Have 
yon  to  be  for  ever  a  child  in  leaoing  strings  P  But 
enough  of  this.  The  question  is,  what  is  to  be 
done  now,  with  your  mother's  birth-place  in 
jeopardy,  and  the  peace  of  your  father's  life  im- 
perilled P" 

"Heaven  help  me,  I  cannot  tell/'  groaned 
Frank. 

The  doctor  was  bent  upon  giving  his  feeble 
brother  a  lesson  that  would  last  his  lifetime,  and 
made  no  haste  to  relieve  the  lad's  tortured  mind. 

He  stood  looking  at  him  quietly,  measuring  the 
extent  of  his  G^rief ,  of  his  possible  contrition. 

"Is  there  no  hope,  Harvey;  can  you  not  get 
any  money  P^  Perhaps  they  would  wait  if  they 
had  some  of  it  P  " 

He  looked  up  to  his  brother's  still  face  with  one 
last  look  of  forlorn  hope.  But  seeing  no  response 
there  the  miserable  boy  bent  his  head  and  covered 
his  white  face  with  his  hands. 

He  looked  so  desolate  and  broken-hearted,  that 
Harvey,  who  loved  him  well,  despite  his  frailty, 
could  support  his  resolution  no  longer. 

"  Gk>d  Jcnows  you  deserve  more  punishment  than 
I  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  give  you,"  he  said  in 
a  low  tone.  "You  are  my  mother's  son,  Frank, 
although  you  have  done  this  cruel  wrong ! " 

But  the  lad  still  remained  with  bowed  head. 

"  I  hope  that  this  bitter  experience  will  be  as 
fruitful  a  lesson  to  you  as  it  has  been  to  me — for  I 
shall  never  touch  a  card  again,  Frank — and  that 
you  will  never  in  your  life  have  further  contact 
with  this  frightful  soiling  passion  of  gambling 
which  has  ruined  our  race.  You  ask  me  if  I  can 
get  any  money  P  Look  up,  my  boy,"  he  said 
more  gently,  "  I  have  the  money  here.  I  have 
three  thousand,  four  hundred  pounds  in  my 
pocket!" 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  wild,  incredulous  stare. 
Was  he  dreaming  P   Had  ho  heard  aright  P 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  repeated  Harvey,  "  I  won 
it  to-night  at  the  Club." 

And  then,  seeing  the  blank  daze  that  filled  the 
upturned  face  of  the  lad  whose  life's  happiness 
he  had  held  in  a  tottering  balance  that  night 
during  those  awful  hours  m  the  card-room,  he 
softened  still  more,  and  said  in  a  lighter  tone — 

"  Here,  get  into  this  cab  and  come  home  with  me. 
You  must  have  repented  this  folly,  for  you  look 
fit  to  hang  vourself.   Jump  in ! " 

And  the  brothers  drove  off  together. 


CEAPTEB  VIL 
•l  HAVE  LITXD  MY  UFB." 

"Flease  come  at  once.  Something  iemble  Tuta 
havpened** 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^the  morn- 
ing after  that  eventful  night  at  Uie  club,  and 


Harvey  was  in  his  dressing-room  when  Ids  man 
brought  him  the  telegram* 
It  was  from  Grace. 

"  What  can  it  be?  "  he  thought,  and  he  hurriedly 
completed  his  toilet.  Passing  into  an  adjoining 
room,  he  gave  a  glance  at  his  brother.  The  boy 
was  sleeping  peacefully,  a  more  placid  forg«tfal- 
ness  than  his  troubled  mind  had  known  of  late. 
He  had  had  an  excellent  "  lecturing  "  a  few  hours 
previous,  but  his  mind  was  at  rest. 

Harvey  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee,  grathered  up 
the  winnings  of  the  preceding  night — the  three 
thousand  pounds  and  odd  that  were  to  buy  his 
brother's  treedom— and  iumped  into  a  cab.  What 
could  this  new  surprise  oeP  His  brain  was  in  a 
great  whirl  with  sleeplessness  and  excitement; 
his  life  seemed  now  so  full  of  sudden  changes. 

He  found  Grace  looking  out  for  him  at  the 
window  eagerly,  and  with  tear-filled  eyes. 

"  What  has  happened,  my  dear  P — what  ia  it  ? 
Nothing  " 

"Eva,"  sobbed  the  girL 

"  What  of  her  P  Tell  me,  Grace,"  he  said,  with 
growing  apprehension. 
"  She  is  dead,  Harvev." 
*  •  •  • 

He  went  softly  into  the  darkened  room  to  looc 
at  the  lifeless  form  of  the  woman  who  had  loved 
him  so  well  in  her  blind,  ungovernable  wajr.  He 
had  looked  upon  death  so  often  that  it  had 
become  to  him  a  simple  event  in  the  daily 
round ;  but  this  death-cnamber  struck  him  with 
awe.  A  few  brief  hours  and  the  dead  woman 
lying  there,  so  still  and  cold,  had  fronted  him 
with  the  blazon  of  her  wrath,  and  with  the 
tenderness  of  her  love ;  and  now — she  was  dead. 
It  was  easy  to  see  the  cause.  Her  chloral  and 
bromide  bottle  stood  on  the  little  table  at  the 
bedside  empty — drained  to  the  dregs.  He  had 
permitted  her  to  take  this  for  her  constant  in- 
somnia; it  was  horrible  that  this  should  have 
come  of  it — ^this  eternal  sleep. 

What  was  this  P  A  letter  addressed  to  himself, 
lying  by  the  empty  bottle.  He  tore  it  open,  uid 
read : — 

"  My  life  is  indeed  ended.  If  I  could  find  heart 
to  pray,  it  wonld  be  that  I  might  die.  I  cannot 
live  without  your  love,  and  yet  death  will  not 
come,  though  we  pray  for  it.  I  must  go  abroad 
and  try  to  torget—to  forget.  My  heart  is  break- 
ing. Bum  the  enclosed.  Good-bye,  my  best  and 
dearest.  Eva." 

The  document  enclosed  was  the  ill-fated 
mortgage  deed.  The  letter  was  sealed  and  ad- 
dressed, as  if  intended  for  transmission.  Was 
this  misadventure  P  She  had  taken  the  dose  so 
often  that  she  could  hardly  increase  it  unknow- 


[e  had  driven  to  the  house  with  a  fierce  hate 
in  his  heart ;  to  cast  at  her  contemptuously  the 
price  of  her  power,  and  she  was  dead.  With  a  great 
revulsion  of  feeling,  he  sat  down  and  sobbed  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead  woman,  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands.  It  was  terrible  to  have  been  loved 
like  this ;  he  remembered  how  he  had  racked  his 
heart  to  nieces  in  the  old  time  for  love  of  the 
woman  who  had  remembered  while  he  bad  for- 
gotten. 

An  avalanche  of  recollections  swept  down  upon 
him  with  tumultuous,  bewildering  force.  It  was 
indeed  terrible,  this  passionate  Iovcl 
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Presently  he  rose  and  kissed  the  pale,  cold 
forehead,  and  the  most  wholesome  feeling  that 
could  enter  his  mind  in  the  sight  of  the  dead, 
whom  love  had  wrecked,  arose  within  him — a 
feeling  that  he  had  been  altogether  unworthy  of 
this  wealth  of  love,  wild,  ungovernable,  and  mis- 
directed though  it  had  been. 

*  •  •  *  • 

Twelve  good  men  and  true  found  that  Eva 
Frothingley  came  to  her  death  by  misadventure, 
and  with  profound  sagacity  propounded  some 
trite  conclusion  concemmg  tlie  unguarded  use  of 
opiates,  or,  to  put  it  in  a  plain,  general  waj,  this 
excellent  jury  said  something  the  meanmg  of 
which  they  understood  very  Httle,  about  some- 
thing else  of  which  they  understood  nothing  at 
all. 

A  fussy  little  solicitor  came  down  and  produced 
a  will,  which  he  read  with  great  ceremony.  It 
was  simplicity  itself;  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  Grace,  and  the  residue  of  her  estate  to  her 
friend  Harvej  Carroll,  M.D. 

She  had  given  him  her  love  and  her  wealth ; 
she  had  nought  else  to  give  but  her  life,  and  that 
she  had — well,  the  jary  said  it  was  misadventure : 
let  us  hope  that  it  was. 

There  was  a  man  living  down  in  a  quiet  Devon- 
shire village  in  a  beautiful  ivy-covered  retreat, 
whose  grave,  sad-looking  eyes,  when  his  mind 
travelled  hack  to  that  cold,  dead  corpse,  told  of  a 
different  beHef,  and  the  eyes  grew  dreamy  and 
more  profound  as  they  looked  across  the  Devon- 
shire vales,  and  saw  in  the  hazy  air  a  history  of 
life  and  love  in  one  continuous  vision. 

But  recollection  is  a  sweetness  that  ever-present 
Time  thrusts  rudely  aside ;  and  Harvey  Carroll 
would  needs  awake  from  his  dream  and  smile 
when  a  beautiful  face  would  peer  over  his  shoulder 
and  interpose  between  him  and  the  dead. 

For  the  love  that  lives  can  live  only  in  the 
present* 

THE  END. 


VAMPIEES. 

THE  belief  in  vampires  or"  revenants,"  as  they 
were  also  called,  has,  like  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft and  divination,  no  longer  any  existence  in 
the  minds  of  rational  beings.  Science,  with  the 
besom  of  fact,  is  gradually  sweeping  away  all 
our  ancient  traditions,  legends,  and  superstitions; 
and  even  such  a  respectable  and  old-established 
institution  as  the  "family  ghost"  is  now  being 
scientifically  investigated.  Soon  all  these  "  things 
occult"  will  be  explained  away,  and  g^dually 
forgotten,  except  when  some  person  of  an  anti- 
quarian turn  of  mind  climbs,  at  the  risk  of  his 
neck,  to  the  top  shelves  of  some  long-established 
library,  and  unearths  some  ancient  volume,  grey 
with  the  dust  of  many  years,  and  redolent  with 
that  indescribable  odour  dear,  indeed*  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  bookworm,  but  usually  expressed 
in  the  language  of  profane  persons  by  the  term 
*•  musty." 

The  horrors  of  vampirism  succeeded  those  of 
witchcraft,  and  were  still  more  fearful.  In  fact, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  without  a  shudder 
many  of  the  stories  related  of  these  beings,  who 


are  described  in  an  official  document,  quoted  by 
Horst,  as  dead  persons  who  were  believed  to  risd 
from  their  graves  in  the  night-time,  and  suck  thd 
blood  of  the  living,  after  which  horrible  feast  they 
returned  to  their  coffins.  Even  as  late  as  thd 
eighteenth  century  we  read  of  instances  of  vam- 
pirism, which  chiefly  occurred  in  Hungary  and 
other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  superstition  was  probably  brought  over 
from  Arabia  and  Turkey  in  Asia ;  and  the 
vampire  may  be  described  as  an  improved  and 
revised  edition  of  the  ghoul  of  the  AraJbian 
Nights ;  but  some  people  consider  that  the  real 
source  of  the  superstition  was  derived  from  a 
tradition  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  alleges  that 
persons  who  died  under  sentence  of  Greek  excom- 
munication resisted  decomposition;  while  the 
Latin  Church  could  not  prevent  those  whom  they 
excommunicated  from  mouldering  into  dust, 
which,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was  essential  to 
the  repose  of  the  soul. 

Hence,  the  Greek  priests,  from  the  early  periods 
of  their  schism  from  Bome,  asserted  the  divine 
authority  of  their  bishops,  which  they  declared 
was  clearly  manifested  from  the  fact  that  their 
excommunication  preserved  the  body  entire  and 
unputrified — a  consummation  by  no  means  de*' 
voutly  desired  by  the  members  of  the  GreeU 
Church,  who  believed  that  unless  the  body 
decayed,  it  became  the  abode  of  an  evil  spirit. 

The  chief  marks  by  which  a  vampire  could  be 
detected  consisted  in  the  flexibility  of  the  limbs, 
and  the  fluidity  of  the  blood.  Many  tales  have 
been  related  of  exhumed  bodies  which  presented 
these  appearances,  from  which  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  the  Letirea  Juives: — 

"In  the  beginning  of  September  (1738),  there 
died  in  the  village  of  Kisilova,  three  leagues  from 
Graditz,  an  old  man,  who  was  sixty -two  years  of 
age.  Three  days  after  he  had  been  buried,  hd 
appeared  in  the  night  to  his  son,  and  asked  him 
for  something  to  eat ;  the  son  having  given  him 
something,  he  ate  and  disappeared.  The  next  day 
he  recounted  to  his  neighbours  what  had  happen- 
ed. That  night  the  father  did  not  appear,  but  the 
following  nignt  he  showed  himself  and  asked  for 
something  to  eat.  They  know  not  whether  thd 
son  gave  him  anything  or  not;  but  the  next  day 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  On  the  same 
day  five  or  six  persons  fell  suddenly  ill  in  the 
village,  and  died  one  after  the  other  in  a  few 
days. 

"  The .  officer  or  bailiff  of  the  place,  when  in- 
formed of  what  had  happened,  sent  an  account  of 
it  to  the  tribunal  of  Belgrade,  which  despatched 
to  the  village  two  of  these  officers  and  an  execu- 
tioner, to  examine  into  this  affair.  The  imperial 
officer  from  whom  we  have  this  account  repaired 
thither  from  Graditz,  to  be  witness  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  had  so  often  heard  spoken 
of. 

"They  opened  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
been  dead  six  weeks.  When  they  came  to  that  of 
the  old  man,  they  found  him  with  lus  eyes  open, 
having  a  fine  colour,  with  natural  respiration, 
nevertneless  motionless  as  the  dead ;  whence  they 
concluded  that  he  was  most  evidently  a  vam- 

"  The  executioner  drove  a  stake  into  his  heart, 
they  then  raised  a  pile  and  reduced  the  corpse  to 
ashes." 
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Sometimes  tlie  vampire  was  refractory  and  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  destroy  bim. 

We  are  told  of  "  a  shepherd  of  the  village  of 
Blow,  near  the  town  of  Kadam  in  Bohemia,  who 
appeared  during  some  time,  and  called  certain 
persons,  who  never  failed  to  die  within  eight  days 
after. 

"  The  peasants  of  Blow  took  np  the  body  of  this 
shepherd,  and  fixed  it  in  the  ground  with  a  stake 
which  they  drove  through  it ;  but  the  man  derided 
them  for  what  they  made  him  suffer,  and  told 
them  they  were  very  good  to  give  him  thus  a  stick 
to  defend  himself  from  the  do^s.  The  same  night 
he  got  up  again,  and  by  his  presence  alarmed 
several  persons,  and  strangled  more  amongst  them 
than  he  had  hitherto  done.  Afterwards,  they 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
who  put  him  in  a  cart  to  carry  him  beyond  the 
village  and  there  bum  him.  This  corpse  howled 
like  a  madman,  dnd  moved  his  feet  and  hands  as 
if  alive.  And  when  they  again  pierced  him 
through  with  stakes,  he  uttered  very  loud  cries, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  bright  vermilion  blood 
flowed  from  him.  At  last  he  was  consumed,  and 
thi3  execution  put  an  end  to  the  appearance  and 
hauntings  of  this  spectre." 

In  Wallachia  the  following  curions  device  was 
resorted  to  for  the  discovery  of  vampires.  A  boy 
was  placed  upon  a  jet  black  horse,  wnich  he  rode 
all  about  the  suspected  burying-ground,  and  over 
all  the  graves;  and  when  the  animal  stopped 
short,  and  refused,  in  spite  of  whip  and  spur,  to 
set  foot  on  any  particular  grave,  it  was  a  sure  sign 
that  a  vampire  lay  within. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  examples 
of  persons  who  had  been  buried  alive,  and  horri- 
ble as  the  idea  may  seem,  evidence  has  been  cited 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  suspicion.  Calmet  in 
his  book  r^e  Phantom  World,  says,  "It  is  an 
opinion  widely  spread  in  Germany,  that  certain 
dead  persons  masticate  in  their  graves,  and 
devour  whatever  may  be  close  to  them."  Cases 
have  been  mentioned  of  corpses  who  have 
devoured  their  own  flesh. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  these  so-called  vam- 
pires were  unfortunate  persons  who  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  catelepsy,  a  peculiar  condition  by 
no  means  uncommon,  cases  having  occurred  quite 
lately,  notably  that  of  George  Chilcot  of  Wemb- 
don,  near  Bridgewatcr,  who  in  August  last,  fell 
into  a  trance  which  continued  eight  days,  during 
which  time  his  coffin  was  made,  and  he  would 
have  been  buried  alive,  had  not  the  vicar  refused 
to  allow  the  funeral  to  take  placp,  aliening  that  the 
body  was  not  cold  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
man  wm  actually  dead.  Calmet  informs  us  that, 
"  sometimes  the  interment  of  the  bodies  of  suspi- 
cious persons  is  delayed  for  six  or  seven  weeks. 
When  they  do  not  decay,  and  their  limbs  remain 
as  supple  and  pliable  as  when  they  were  alive,  then 
they  lum  them.*'  But  such  things  are  too  horri- 
ble to  dwell  ujjon,  so  with  one  more  vampire 
story  we  will  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  The  vil- 
lage of  Liebnen  being  infested,  a  Hungarian 
placed  himself  on  the  top  of  the  church  tower, 
and  just  before  midnight  saw  the  well-known 
vampire  issue  from  his  tomb,  and  after  divesting 
himself  of  his  winding  sheet,  proceed  on  his 
rounds.  The  Hungarian,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  brave  fellow,  descended  and  took  away  the  linen, 
returning  again  to  his  pest  on  the  tower.   By  and 


by,  the  vampire  came  back,  and  missing  bis  wind- 
ing sheet,  got  into  a  fearful  rage,  threatening  tbi 
Hungarian  with  all  manner  of  evil  if  he  didc-.; 
return  it  immediately. 

The  Hungarian  told  him  to  conie  and  fetch  it, 
upon  which  the  vampire  mounted  the  ladder,  kt 
was  received  with  a  blow  on  the  head  which  hurl-i 
him  down  into  the  churchyard.  The  Huagana: 
then  descended,  and  cut  off  his  head  with  i 
hatchet;  and  although  he  was  neither  burnt  nor 
impaled,  the  vampire  disappeared  and  was  neTer 
heard  of  again. 

A.  J.  M.  Li^D. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 
I. 


LOVE !  there's  a  land  'neath  this  ran  d 
ours 


(And  its  treasures  are  open  to  you  and  to  me), 
Where  the  earth  is  bright  with  ambrosial  flow*rs, 

And  the  air  is  throboing  with  minstrelsy ; 
And  the  nightingale's  song  on  the  blossom'd 
bough 

Still  echoes  the  words  of  a  whisper'd  vow. 
II. 

It  has  done,  sweet  singer,  with  bygone  years : 
The  magical  sunlight  of  perfect  hliss 

Has  emptied  its  song  of  the  withering  tears 
That  are  part  of  a  sorrowful  world  like  this. 

Sweet  song!  sweetest  sunlight!  Who  would  not 
haste. 

With  Eden  in  view,  from  this  earth's  doll 
waste? 


m. 

Through  the  livelong  day  is  that  music  heard, 
As  it  blends  with  the  voice  of  the  sunny  sea. 
And  the  whisper  of  woods  by  the  soft  wioJs 
stirr*d. 

And  laughter  that  rises,  full-toned  and  free. 
From  shadowy  dingle  and  sheltered  reach, 
Like  rapture  o'erflowing  the  bounds  of  speech ! 

IV. 

With  splendours  that  live  not  in  earthly  dawn?. 
The  voung  Day  wakes  in  this  Land  of  L»t- 
ligbt. 

And  kisses  the  verdurous  mountain-lawns. 
As  he  smiles  *' Farewell!"  to  the  waning 
night. 

And  tramples  the  stars  with  his  dewy  foet. 
As  the  husbandman  tramples    the  meadow- 
sweet. 


V. 

No  gaunt  Narcissus,  wan,  wistful-eyed. 

Dare  lurk  on  the  marge  of  its  lisping  brooks. 

Extended  over  the  waveless  tide, 

Consumed  with  the  love  of  his  own  sweet  looks : 

But,  through  all  the  brave  ranks  of  the  ilow'n 
throng. 

Each  doats  on  another,  and  waxes  strong. 
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There  roses  to  amoroiis  roses  tnm, 

With  petaJs  out-glowing  the  sun-kiss'd  east ; 

And  the  tiger-Ulies  above  them  burn 

Like  torches  that  smile  on  a  marriage- feast; 

And  pansies,  whose  beauty  in  shadow  lies, 
Draw  solace  and  light  from  each  other's  eye9« 

vn. 

There  the  south-wind  wanders  with  noiseless 
tread, 

And  scatters  the  scent  of  the  flowers  like 
spray; 

But  never  a  petal  or  leaf  is  shed. 
Lest  the  earth  should  wax  gross  on  the  spoils  of 
decay ; 

And  the  blossoms  whose  fragrance  his  lips  have 
refl 

Still  swoon  'neath  the  odorous  wealth  that's  left, 
vm. 

And  storms,  at  whose  bidding  hoarse  thunders 
roll, 

Ne'er  brood  o'er  the  land  with  their  starless 
wings 

(For  passion  that  troubles  and  rends  the  soul, 

And  the  fury  of  tempest,  are  earthly  things) ; 
But  the  soft  white  clouds  as  a  veil  are  spun 
O'er  the  fervid  face  of  the  noontide  sun. 

IX. 

And  sweet  are  the  nights  in  that  favoured  clime 
To  lovers  who  lie,  with  enchanted  limbs. 

Undreaming  of  death  and  forgetful  of  time ; 
While  above  them  the  perfumed  night-mist 
swims, 

And  melts  in  such  dews  as  a  lover  sips 

From  the  flower- like  cup  of  the  loved  one's  lips. 


And  the  moon  looks  down  with  her  silver  smile 
On  dreamers  that  slumber  and  dreamers  that 
wake; 

And  the  sea  is  like  flame  round  the  rock-girt 
isle ; 

And  the  glow-worm  shines  in  the  thomless 
brake ; 

And  wonderful  legions  of  fireflies  pass. 
Like  shallops  of  gold,  o'er  the  billowy  grass. 

XI. 

Shall  we  joumev  together,  mine  angel  love. 
Now  the  sun  has  sighted  his  western  home, 

And  the  wan  moon  sails  in  the  heaven  above 
Through  clouds  that  are  blanch*d  in  her  wake 
like  loam — 

Shall  we  journey  together,  ere  seas  grow  dark. 
With  Hope  at  the  helm  of  our  charmed  bark  ? 

XII. 

Some  unseen  spirit  our  flight  shall  urge 
O'er  waters  white-crested  and  tremiHous, 

Till  our  feet  are  set  on  the  fragrant  verge 

Of  the  land  to  which  Hope  will  have  guided  us. 

As  in  dreams>  let  us  pass  from  this  world  of 
care 

To  bowers  that  fade  not  and  skies  more  fair. 
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BT  BE.  HEITBT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THEUE  was  a  withered  old  crone  crouching 
over  one  side  of  the  small  Are,  and  there  was 
a  pale  young  woman  stitching  away  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
looked  more  worn  and  unhealthy.  The  room  was 
an  underground  one  of  a  dingy  house  in  an  un- 
lovely part  of  London ;  and  the  room  and  its  fit- 
tings and  furniture  were  all  unlovely.  It  is  no 
use  to  preach  the  desirability  of  cleanliness,  to  say 
that  those  in  the  humblest  station  may  be  tidy 
and  neat,  for,  as  a  fact,  tidiness  and  neatness  need 
both  time  and  money.  The  poverty  which  lays 
out  its  dry  crust  upon  a  spotless  tablecloth,  and 
drapes  its  humble  windows  with  snowy  curtains, 
is  very  picturesque,  but— is  it  possible?  Cer- 
tainly, if  such  a  thing  exists  out  of  the  pages  of 
goody  books  and  tracts,  it  must  be  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  far  away  from  gprime,  and  fog,  and 
dirt.  In  London,  poverty  cannot  be  picturesque. 
Soap  may  be  cheap,  water  may  be  plentiful,  but 
the  wear  and  tear  of  articles  from  too  frequent 
contact  with  the  wash-tub,  without  counting  the 
time  and  labour  which  have  to  be  expended,  are 
considerations  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  The 
underground  room  of  49,  Little  Greorge  Street,  was 
no  worse  than  a  thousand  such  rooms  where 
grown-up  people  eat  and  work  and  sleep.  Nay, 
perhaps  it  was  better  than  most,  for  one  of  the 
occupants  was  a  milliner  and  dressmaker,  and  her 
calling  compelled  her  to  have  no  more  dirt  about 
than  could  be  avoided.  Not  that  she  had  fine 
fabrics  or  delicate  colours  on  which  to  exercise 
what  skill  she  possessed.  The  materials  at  her 
command  were  of  the  plainest — cheap  homespun, 
or  faded  alpaca.  If  by  chance  a  silk  or  cachemire 
claimed  her  attention,  it  was  one  which  had  seen 
better  days.  Not  fresh  from  even  the  humble 
shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  a  gown  that  had 
been  worn,  tum^l,  and  remodelled  by  successive 
owners  in  various  grades  of  society,  each  a  little 
lower  than  the  previous  one.  But  Susan  Blake 
was  not  first-rate  even  in  her  own  mean  little  way 
of  business.  She  had  not  the  taste  or  skill  that 
might  have  raised  her  several  steps  higher ;  but 
she  was  patient  and  plodding,  and  generally 
managed  to  satisfy  her  customers.  It  was  her 
earnings  that  paid  the  rent  of  the  poor  room,  and 
provided  all  the  food,  such  as  it  was. 

The  familj  circle  consisted  of  the  old  woman, 
age  uncertam,  supposed  to  be  ninety ;  her  grand- 
dauffhter,  Nancy  Bristow ;  and  her  niece,  Susan 
Blake,  who  has  been  aJready  mentioned.  Susan 
had  lost  both  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  had 
grown  accustomed  to  shift  and  struggle  for  her- 
self; and  being  of  a  thrifty,  economical  turn,  had 
not  had  much  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet. 
When  Nancy's  father  and  mother  died,  leaving 
Nancy  and  ine  old  woman  homeless,  and  what  was 
worse,  nearly  helpless,  Susan  proposed  that  they 
should  throw  in  their  lot  together,  and  do  what 
they  could  to  support  themselves  and  the  old 
wpman.  The  disaavf^ntage  was  chiefly  on  Susan's 
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side,  for  while  there  were  two  more  mouths  to  feed, 
there  was  only  one  more  pair  of  hands  to  work, 
and  a  pair  far  less  skilful  and  painstaking  than 
her  own.  Susan  was  the  hreaawinner,  and  she 
knew  it,  and  made  those  about  her  know  it  too ; 
even  undervaluing  Nan's  assistance,  and  taking 
more  credit  to  herself  than  she  was  justly  entitled 
to.  For  Nan  was  of  some  use  to  her.  The  girl 
never  complained  of  the  longest  walks  or  the 
heaviest  burdens.  The  freedom  of  the  streets, 
squalid  and  dirty  though  they  were,  was  more  con- 
genial to  her  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  dingy 
room,  and  she  saved  her  cousin  many  a  weary 
lourney,  and  the  loss  of  many  an  hour's  work. 
Susan  sat  at  her  needle  from  early  morning  till  far 
into  the  night,  not  feeling  the  confinement  a 
special  hardship,  though  the  narrow  chest  and 
drooping  shoulders  told  their  own  tale  of  the 
havoc  such  a  life  was  making.  As  long  as  she 
could  keep  the  stuffy  room  free  from  a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  and  could  sit  close  enough  to  the  fire  to 
get  a  little  warmth  into  her  feet  and  fingers,  she 
did  not  feel  the  want  of  exercise,  or  of  change  of 
employment. 

*^Nan's  late  to-night,"  said  the  old  woman. 

It  was  her  usual  remark  uttered  whenever  her 
grand-daughter  was  absent,  for  she  missed  the 
girl  more  than  she  would  have  missed  Susan, 
although  it  was  to  Susan  she  owed  what  neces- 
saries of  life  she  obtained. 

Nancy  is  always  late  now.  She  should  be  sent 
to  fetch  sorrow  for  the  time  she  takes  of  errands." 

"  Sorrow'll  come  soon  enough,"  said  the  old 
woman  sententiously. 

The  words  had  not  much  connection  with  any 
facts  in  her  mind,  but  she  had  heard  them  some 
time,  and  they  clung  to  her. 

"  Sorrow'U  come  to  her  soon  enough,  and  dis- 
grace too,  if  she  don't  take  care,"  said  Susan. 

But  the  old  woman,  whose  intellect  was  not 
equal  to  any  continued  strain,  had  already  re- 
lapsed into  her  usual  semi-somnolent  state.  From 
this  she  roused  herself  twice  more  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  to  remark  that  her  grand-daughter  was 
late,  and  would  have  done  so  a  fourth  time,  only 
that  the  entrance  of  the  girl  herself  stopped  her. 

Nancy  was  at  one  with  her  surroundmgs  as  far 
as  poverty  and  unloveliness  of  attire  went.  But 
in  her  case  these  were  accentuated  by  a  certain 
attempt  at  finery,  a  smartness  which  was  somewhat 
out  of  place.  But  she  was  stronger,  healthier 
than  her  cousin,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  her 
twenty-four  years,  viewed  life  differently  from  the 
woman  who  was  ten  years  her  senior.  Not  that 
Nancy  was  satisfied  with  her  lot.  She  had  fits  of 
gloomy  discontent  and  outbursts  of  passion.  She 
was  often  irritable,  and  sometimes  sulky,  but  these 
storms  cleared  the  air^  and  made  way  for  cheerful 
little  gleams  of  sunshine.  The  sunshine  was  pre- 
dominant as  she  entered  the  room  now.  She 
strode  in,  noisily  humming  a  tune,  bade  her  grand- 
mother a  cheerful  good  evening,  swung  off  her 
bonnet  without  much  regard  for  its  dilapidated 
condition,  and  got  out  her  work,  singing  all  the 
time,  in  spite  of  the  sour  looks  that  greeted  her. 

"  I  wish  you'd  stop  that  noise,  you  haven't  a 
thought  for  any  one  but  yourself.  You  waste  half 
your  time  in  the  streets  and  never  care  how  a 
body's  head  may  be  aching  that  doesn't  get  a 
chance  to  smell  the  air." 

Why  don't  you  smell  it  then  ?  Why  don't 


you  do  some  of  the  errands  yourself?  I  shouldn't 
fret" 

"And  leave  you  to  spoil  the  work  while  I'm 

fone,  and  lose  me  what  custom  I've  got.  Nut  that 
should  be  away  half  the  time  you  are ;  I  don't 
get  picking  up  acquaintance  with  men  in  the 
street,  and  walking  about  half  the  day  with  'em. 
I'd  be  ashamed — a  chap  you  know  no  more  about 
than  that  Fred  Hawkms.  Why  don't  he  get 
some  employment,  and  keep  out  of  mischief  ?  " 

"  He  has  got  employment.  He  sings  at  '  The 
Sun,'  and  makes  lots  of  money  sometimes." 

"  And  spends  it  in  smoke,  and  drink,  and  cards 
all  day.  A  nice  sort  for  a  respectable  girL  What 
do  you  suppose  he  wants  with  you  P  " 

'^He  wants  to  marry  me,  but  you  see  I  ain't  in 
such  a  hurry  as  you'd  have  to  be.  I'm  only  twenty- 
four." 

"  You  might  be  only  four  for  all  the  sense  youVe 
got.  It's  to  be  hoped  he's  going  to  keep  you  like 
a  lady,  for  I  don't  know  wluit  you  could  torn  your 
hand  to." 

*'  No,  I  told  him  I  wasn't  muoh  good  at  earning 
money,  and  that  he'd  bettor  by  half  make  up  to 
YOU,  for  you  were  that  thrifty  you'd  got  quite  a 
little  fortune  put  by." 

"  You've  no  call  to  speak  good  or  bad  of  me  to 
that  man,"  said  Susan  loftily;  "if  I  get  the 
chance  I'll  give  him  a  bit  of  my  mind  some  day." 

She  did  get  the  chance  not  many  days  lator,  for 
she  went  upstairs  to  answer  an  inquirer  for  her 
cousin  who  was  out,  and  found  the  coarse,  good- 
looking  music-hall  singer.  And  from  the  time  she 
stayed  at  the  door  talking  to  him  she  might  ha^e 
given  him  not  a  bit  but  the  whole  of  her  mind. 
Any  way  he  did  not  seem  much  crestfallen  as  he 
left  the  house,  and  she  went  back  to  her  work  with 
a  deeper  flush  on  her  pale  cheeks  than  she  had 
often  had  before. 

Nancy  never  heard  of  this  visit,  nor  of  others 
which  were  paid  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 
But  she  often  wondered  why  she  did  not  get 
scolded  now  however  long  she  might  be  eone  on 
errands,  and  sometimes  she  noticed  that  the  work 
her  cousin  had  in  hand  had  made  very  little  pro- 
gress during  her  absence. 

"  It's  my  belief  Sue's  got  a  yonng  man,"  the 
old  woman  said  one  day  to  her  grand-daughter; 
"  she  ain't  bin  half  so  hard  and  snappy  lately." 

"  Not  she,"  Nance  answered  soornfully ;  more 
like  she's  found  some  way  of  saving  a  penny— the 
meals  get  poorer  every  day.  We  shall  have  to 
boil  stones  to  make  ourselves  soup — ^you  and  I, 
granny." 

For  Susan  was  housekeeper,  cook  and  general 
manager.  Not  a  farthing  of  money  passed  from 
her  own  hands  bub  what  had  to  be  amply  accounted 
for.  At  first  she  had  allowed  her  cousin  a  small 
salary  for  her  share  in  the  work,  but  Nancy's 
extravagance  alarmed  her.  The  girl  never  re- 
turned home  without  a  packet  of  snuff  or  tobacco 
for  her  grandmother,  a  bit  of  cheap  finery  for  her- 
self, or  something  savoury  to  eke  out  the  scanty 
dinner.  Susan  presaged  from  such  open-handea- 
ness  all  sorte  of  evils,  and  ended  by  keeping  all 
the  earnings  safe  in  her  own  possession. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  with  March  came 
bright  gleams  of  sunshine  and  a  breath  of  spring 
during  the  warm  hours  of  the  day.  Susan 
declared  herself  fagged  to  death  with  her  long 
confinement  in  the  house,  and  not  unfrequently 
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went  ont  to  make  tbe  pnrchaBeB  necessary  for  lier 
work,  returning  on  one  occasion  with  sucn  bright, 
coloured,  delicate  material  in  her  parcel  as  to  excite 
Nancy's  surprise. 

"  My !  who's  that  for,  in  the  name  of  gracious  P 
Who's  broken  out  in  such  a  green  as  that  P  " 

"'Tisn't  green,  it's  the  new  shade,  all  the  go  now. 
It's  for  Sarah  Mills." 

And  on  the  green  gown  she  forthwith  began  to 
expend  a  vast  amount  of  skill  and  labour.  Still 
the  fashion  of  it  pleased  Nan  no  more  than  the 
colour  had  done. 

This  for  Sarah  Mills  I "  she  said,  taking  up  the 
bodice  when  very  near  completion ;  "  why,  Sue, 
you've  got  the  wrong  measure  somehow.  This 
wouldn't  fit  a  scarecrow." 

Susan  snatched  the  dress  from  her  cousin's  hand, 
and  said  peevishly— 

"I  haven't  made  any  mistake;  she's  grown 
thinner  than  she  was." 

"  She'd  need  to  if  she's  to  get  into  this.  Don't 
ask  me  to  take  it  home,  there'll  be  fine  grum- 
bling." 

"  Tm  going  to  take  it  home  myself  to-morrow 
morning,"  Susan  answered. 

The  next  morning,  however,  she  dispatched  her 
cousin  on  an  errand  which  would  occupy  some 
time,  and  did  not  wait  her  return  before  starting 
herself.  She  had  so  big  a  parcel  with  her  that 
the  old  woman  woke  up  from  her  sleepy  state  to 
say — 

"  Why,  Sue,  you  ain't  never  going  to  carry  all 
that." 

It  was  a  heavy  bundle,  for  besides  the  dress 
which  she  was  ostensibly  taking  to  Sarah  Mills, 
there  was  a  smart  looking  bonnet,  all  her  own 
meagre  stock  <^  clothes,  and  the  tin  box  which 
contained  her  savings. 

"  Don't  trouble  about  me,  I  shall  be  all  right," 
she  said  in  answer  .to  the  old  woman's  query. 
"  Gbod-bye,  granny." 

She  had  got  into  the  habit  of  saying  granny  the 
same  as  Nance  did,  although  the  relation  between 
them  was  really  aunt  and  niece.  Then,  for  the 
first  and  last  time  in  her  life,  she  stooped  and 
kissed  the  withered,  faded  cheek. 

Nance  and  her  grandmother  waited  dinner  half 
an  hour  beyond  the  usual  time,  wondering  what 
had  detained  Susan.  The  afternoon  wore  on,  still 
they  wondered.  Night  was  fast  settling  down  over 
the  Httle  street  when  the  postman,  an  unusual 
visitor  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  brought  a  solution 
of  the  mystery  in  the  following  letter 

"Dear  Nancy, 

"  You'll  be  surprised  to  hear  I've  gone  for  good 
and  all.  Before  you  read  this  I  shall  be  married. 
I  leave  you  all  the  business,  which  yon  know  has 
kep'  us  all  for  years,  so  I  don't  think  you  can  say 
I've  behaved  unhandsome  to  yon. 

"  Your  afiEectionate  cousin, 

"  Susan  Hawkins." 


CHAPn&B  TL 


Neablt  six  years  have  passed,  but  the  under- 
ground room  of  49,  Little  George  Street,  seems 
almost  unaltered.  The  furniture  is  not  much 
worse,  nor  the  faded  strips  of  carpet  much  worn, 
for  instead  of  three  occupants  using  it  day  and 


night,  there  is  only  one  now.  The  old  woman  is 
dead,  and  Nancy  Hves  and  works  alone.  Her 
surroundings  are  but  little  altered,  but  in  her 
there  is  a  deep  and  lasting  change.  There  is  no. 
sign  to  tell  ol  the  girl  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
u^  to  flow  somewhat  turbulently  whether  for 
good  or  ill.  In  the  old  times,  she  had  been  frank 
and  quick,  had  possessed  a  nature  which,  under 
happier  circumstances,  might  have  developed  into 
rionness  and  beauty.  But  now  her  manner  had 
grown  hard,  and  cold,  and  unsympathetic.  She 
nad  no  friends,  but  lived  a  narrow,  dull,  joyless 
life,  without  one  from  whom  she  could  ask  sym- 
pathy, or  whose  confidence  she  could  hope  to  win. 
To-night  she  is  brooding  over  her  little  fire — an 
open  letter  in  her  hand.  She  has  received  many 
a  letter  in  the  same  handwriting  during  the  past 
year,  but  has  deliberately  destroyed  each  without 
a  second  reading.  This  one  is  more  than  usually 
piteous* 

"  Oh,  Nan !  if  my  letters  ever  reach  you,  and 
I  can't  believe  but  what  they  do,  or  I  should  get 
'em  back,  do  take  pity  on  me.  You  don't  know 
what  I've  bin  through — me  and  the  little  ones 
often  near  starving.  I  helped  you' in  the  old 
days,  you  might  do  something  for  me  now. 

"Susan  Hawkins.** 

Not  a  word  of  contrition  either  in  this  letter  ot 
in  any  of  the  previous  ones.  Not  a  sentence  to 
express  regret  for  the  trick  she  had  plaved  her 
cousin  in  taking  away  her  lover.  Not  tue  least 
shame  in  asking  a  favour  from  One  she  had  so 
cruelly  injured.  Just  the  same  mean,  grasping 
nature  as  of  old.  Nan  tossed  the  letter  impatiently 
aside.  Nevertheless,  she  rose  and  put  on  her 
bonnet,  scorning  herself  for  her  softness ;  some- 
times pausing  irresolutely,  but  ending  by  direct- 
ing her  steps  to  the  address  given  in  her  cousin's 
letter. 

It  was  a  wretched  looking  room  she  entered. 
Far  more  wretched  than  the  one  she  had  just 
left,  for  here  there  was  not  even  an  attempt  at 
neatness— dirt  and  discomfort  reigned  supreme. 
The  air  was  he&yy  with  stale  tobacco  smoke ;  the 
table  was  sticky  with  recently-spilled  liquor.  Two 
pale,  sickly-looking  girl  babies,  the  eldest  not  two 
years  old,  sprawled  about  the  floor,  while  a  little 
toy  of  four  put  himself  shyly  in  the  corner  at  the 
visitor's  approach. 

Susan  nerself  was  sadly,  horribly  in  harmony 
with  all  this  squalor.  The  spare^  precise,  old- 
maidish  little  person  had  spread  into  a  blowsy, 
untidy-looking  woman.  Her  faded  gown  seemed 
to  be  fastened  about  her  with  a  couple  of  ^ins ; 
her  scanty,  lustreless  hair  hung  loosely  in  a 
greasy  net  which  was  continually  slipping  out  of 
place.  Her  manner  was  more  peevisn,  more  dis- 
contented than  ever.  She  greeted  Nancy  with  no 
greater  embarrassment  than  if  they  had  only 
parted  yesterday  and  on  the  best  of  terms. 

"  So  you've  come.  I  begun  to  think  you'd  gone 
away^  and  I  should  never  hear  anything  more  of 
you.* 

"  It*s  a  pity  but  what  I  should  ha'  called  on 
you  after  your  marriage,"  said  Nan  mockingly. 
"  It  'ud  ha  bin  such  a  pleasure  to  visit  you  and 
your  husband.  You'd  made  things  so  pleasant 
for  me." 

"  Lor',  Nance,  you  ought  to  be  the  last  one  to 
reproach  me.   You  had  ought  to  go  down  on 
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your  bended  knees  and  thank  me,  considering 
what  I  saved  you  from.  It  was  for  your  sake  I 
first  got  to  know  Hawkins,  becanse  I  didn't  want 
you  to  throw  yourself  away ;  so  you  may  say  all 
my  misfortune's  come  through  you." 

"  Oh,  ol  course,  you  may  say  what  you  like," 
Nance  retorted  scornfully.  '*  You  may  say  it  was 
out  of  kindness  to  me  you  sneaked  away  without 
a  word  to  any  one.  Not  a  bit  because  you  were 
ashamed  of  what  you  were  doing." 

"  There,  ha'  done  about  that,  Nancy.   Let  by- 

gones  be  bygones.   If  I  hadn't  ha'  done  what  I 
id,  you'd  oe  the  wretohedest  woman  in  the  world 
to-day,  just  as  I  am." 

"  you've  got  your  husband  and  your  children. 
SomelJbing  to  hve  for,  something  to  work  for. 
You  ain't  a  thing  that  might  die  any  day,  and  not 
be  more  missed  Uian  a  stray  dog  or  a  rat" 

"Where's  granny?  Ain't  she  with  you 
still  P" 

"  No,  but  I  often  wish  I  was  with  her.  She 
died  four  years  ago." 

•'At  any  rate  you  don't  get  hard  words  and 
sour  looks.  You  don't  go  about  in  fear  of  what 
your  husband's  going  to  do  next." 

"  Does  he  beat  you  P  " 

"  No,  he's  never  lifted  his  hand  to  me." 

"  Well  then  I  wonder  he  don't.  If  I  were  a 
man  I'd  beat  any  woman  who  kep'  my  home  as 
this  is  ken'." 

"Oh,  Nancy!  you're  a-blaming  me,  and  what 
oan  I  do.  Smce  that  boy  was  born  I've  hardly 
known  what  it  is  to  have  a  day's  health.  And 
the  drag  three  childem  is  on  a  body.  Then 
Hawkins  ^is  ill,  and  his  voice  is  nearly  gone,  and 
he  hardly  earns  enough  now  to  give  us  a  whole- 
some meal  once  a  week ;  and  his  cough's  awful, 
sometimes  it  keeps  me  awake  half  the  night." 

"  You !  and  don't  it  keep  him  awake  too  ?  " 
Well,  of  course.   How  sharp  you  do  take  one 
up,  Nancy.   But  he  can  lie  a-bed  half  the  day  if 
he  likes." 

**  Why  don't  he  try  for  some  other  employ- 
ment ?  '^ 

"  He  has  tried.  Sometimes  he  thinks  if  he  could 
getaway  from  London  and  workinthe  open  air,  he'd 
be  better.  He  says  it's  the  draughte,  and  the  bad 
air,  and  the  life  altogether  that  hinders  him  getting 
well.  But  Where's  he  to  get  such  work  when  there's 
hundreds  brought  up  for  fields  and  gardens  that 
can't  get  took  on." 

"  Emigrate,"  said  Nancjr  shortly. 

**  Lor',  Nancy,  and  us  without  a  penny,  and  the 
children  not  so  much  as  a  bit  of  boot  to  their  foot, 
or  a  change  of  clothes.  Nice  objects  we  should  be 
to  emigprate." 

The  little  boy  had  by  this  time  come  out  of  his 
comer,  and  crept  closer  and  closer  to  the  visitor. 
Perhaps  her  voice  attracted  him  as  a  change  from 
his  mother's  peevish,  queruloas  tones.  He  put 
one  dirty  little  paw  upon  her  knee,  and  stood 
staring  at  her  witn  solemn  ^es. 

"Do  you  want  anything?"  asked  Nan,  looking 
down  kindly  on  him. 

"  Yes,  I  wante  to  sit  on  your  lap  a  bit." 

"  There,  Willie,  don't  get  worntting,  it's  time 
you  were  a-bed." 

But  Nance  had  lifted  the  little  fellow  on  to  her 
knee,  and  he  cuddled  down  seeming  well  satisfied 
with  his  new  quarters. 

**  Mother  am't  got  nokneoQ.  She's  got  booes 
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in  'em.  She  says  little  boys  don't  want  nursin'. 
Little  boys  does  though." 

He  fired  these  sentences  o£E  at  intervals,  ad- 
dressed to  no  one  in  particular,  in  a  dreamy,  con« 
tomplative  manner. 

"  Should  you  like  to  come  home  and  live  along 
of  me,"  asked  Nancy. 

Has  you  got  any  little  boys  and  gells  ?  " 

"  No,  1  ain't  got  nobody." 

"Thenl'U  come." 

"  There,  that's  about  as  much  gratitude  as  one 
gets,"  whined  Susan.  A  body  may  wear  herself 
to  skin  and  bone,  without  so  much  as  a  thank  yer. 
As  to  children — well  there ! " 

She  took  up  the  comer  of  her  apron  and  applied 
it  to  her  eyes,  unable  to  find  words  to  express  her 
feelings. 

"  Let  me  have  this  one,  Sue.  I'll  do  the  best  I 
can  for  him.  Anyhow  he  won't  be  no  worse  oS. 
than  with  you." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  nothing  can  be  much  worse  for 
a  child  than  to  haveafather  who  can'tor  won't  work. 
I'd  as  lief  you  should  have  him  as  not.  But  there, 
Hawkins  does  set  a  lot  of  store  by  the  boy,  and 
that's  a  fact.  I  don't  know  that  he'd  ever  consent 
You  come  in  some  day  and  talk  to  him." 

**No,"  said  Nance  sharply.  "I  don't  want 
never  to  see  him  again.  Perhaps  if  I  saw  him,  I 
should  repent  my  offer.  But  you  tell  him  what  I 
say  about  emigrating,  and  tell  him  I'll  do  all  I  can 
to  help  you.  You  just  send  the  boy  to  me,  and  I'd 
see  about  a  bit  of  money  to  stert  you,  and  clothes 
for  you  and  the  children." 

Sue  put  the  child  down,  and  stood  up  excited 
and  anxious. 

"  rU  try  my  hardest  to  make  Hawkins  listen  to 
reason,"  said  Sue.  "  I'm  sure  I'd  as  lief  you  had 
the  boy.   Three  childem's  a  terrible  drag." 

It  was  evening  some  six  weeks  later,  and  Nan 
sat  in  her  little  room  mending  a  well-worn  pair  of 
socks.  Sue  had  brought  her  the  child  after,  she 
said,  a  terrible  scene  with  Hawkins.  But  her 
husband's  health  failed  almost  from  week  to  week, 
and  the  thought  of  fresh  air,  and  a  sea  voyage,  and 
well-paid  labour  in  a  new  country  had  been  very 
pleasant  to  him.  So  the  bov  was  sleeping  peace- 
fully now  in  a  little  iron  bedstead  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  and  Nancy  glanced  at  him  from  time  to 
time  with  a  wholly  new  expression  on  her  hiird 
features.  Before  her  task  was  completed  this 
evening  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a 
man  entered,  an  ill-looking  man,,  gaunt  and 
haggard,  with  smooth-shaven  cheeks  and  a  thick 
black  moustache.  His  clothes  though  much  worn 
were  still  smart-looking  in  a  cheap,  flashy  way. 
An  immense  gilt  pin  adorned  his  bright  blue  neck- 
tie, and  some  tinsel  rings  were  on  his  bony  fingers. 
Altogether  his  attire  was  strongly  at  variance  with 
his  wasted  form  and  dejected  manner.  He  came 
towards  Nance,  and  held  out  his  hands. 

"  Don't  scold  me,  Nan,  I  know  you  told  Sue  yon 
hoped  never  to  see  me  again,  and  you  never  shall 
see  me  again  after  to-night.  The  ship  sails  to- 
morrow, and  we  must  be  aboard  early." 

"  I  ain't  got  nothing  to  say  to  yon,  Fred 
Hawkins.  If  you  want  the  child,  take  him,  and 
don't  trouble  me  any  more.'* 

"  1  don't  want  to  take  the  child.  I  feel  as  if  it 
was  right  you  should  have  him  if  you  liked  to,  hot 
it  was  a  hard  wrench  to  part  with  him.  He's  just 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  I  care  for  now," 
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"  You'll  get  to  care  for  the  little  girls  in  time," 
Nan  said  in  a  gentler  tone. 

"  P'raps  I  may.  They're  their  mother  s  children 
now,  and  girls  ain't  boys  anyhow.  But  I  sha'n't 
regret  your  having  Willie,  not  if  you'll  look  on  it 
as  a  sort  of  make  up  between  us.    I  wouldn't  ha' 

Sarted  with  him  to  any  one  else  in  the  world.  Oh, 
Tan,  I  just  cut  my  own  throat  when  I  give  ^ou 
up,  and  took  on  with  Sue  for  the  sake  of  her  bit  of 
money." 

•'There,  that's  all  done,  and  I  don't  want  to 
hear  nothing  more  about  it/'  said  Nance,  hard  as 
ever  when  he  had  done  speaking  about  the  child. 
"  P'raps  it's  better  for  me  as  it  is.  I  hear  you 
ain't  such  a  pattern  husband."  < 

"  Does  Sue  complain  of  me  P  Well,  I  won't  say 
I  don't  deserve  it ;  but  she  ain't  the  pleasantest 
companion  for  a  man  who's  broken  in  nealth  and 
everything.  It's  a  loveless  home,  Nan,  and  it 
always  wUl  be  wherever  we  may  go." 

He  looked  wistfully  towards  the  little  bed  in  the 
comer  as  he  spoke.  . 

You  may  kiss  him,  so  long  as  you  don't  wake 
him,"  Nancy  said. 

"No,  I  won't  kiss  him;  it  'ud  only  make  it 
harder  to  go  away.  But,  Nan,  it  wasn't  only  to 
see  the  chud  I  come  to-night.  I  wanted  to  thank 
you,  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I'd  been." 

**  You  ain't  no  call  to  thank  me,  Fred  Hawkins," 
said  Nancy  stiffly,  **  nor  yet  to  tell  me  nothing." 

He  rose  with  a  weary  sigh,  and  moved  towards 
the  bed  where  the  child  was  sleeping  soundly.  He 
stood  looking  down  on  him  for  a  few  minutes  until 
the  tears  welled  up  into  his  eyes  ;  and  it  was  as 
much  as  he  could  oo  then  to  walk  unsteadily  across 
the  room  and  -pass  out  at  the  door  without  another 
word. 

#  •  •  *  • 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  confusion 
on  board  the  emigrant  ship  that  was  just  about  to 
sail.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  standing 
around  in  a  dazed,  helpless  sort  of  way,  gazing  on 
a  scene  which  was  so  new  to  them.  A  few  were 
saying  good-bve  to  friends  and  giving  farewell 
messages  for  those  left  behind.  But  the  majority 
were  far  more  concerned  witii  the  present  dis- 
comfort than  with  thoughts  of  what  they  were 
leaving  or  what  they  hoped  to  meet  with  in  a  new 
country. 

Through  the  confusion  of  people  and  packages  a 
woman,  leading  a  little  boy  by  the  hand,  was 
making  her  way  hastily.  She  found  the  object  of 
her  search  after  some  difficulty — a  little  group 
composed  of  a  man  and  a  woman  with  a  child  in 
her  arms  and  another  clinging  to  her  skirt.  They 
•looked  as  forlorn  and  pitiable  a  party  as  any  on 
board,  for  there  was  neither  hope  nor  resignation 
conspicuous  in  their  faces  or  bearing.  Nance 
reached  them  breathless  with  haste  and  excite- 
ment, and,  going  straight  to  Hawkins,  she  lifted 
the  boy  and  put  him  in  his  father's  arms. 

"There!  Ive  brought  you  this  as  a  farewell 
present.  'Tain't  right  I  should  keep  him.  I  knew 
it  all  along.  I  knew  it  more  than  ever  last  night. 
Be  good  to  him.  Be  a  man  for  his  sake.  There's 
some  clothes  I've  bought  him,  and  I've  made  it  all 
square  about  his  passage.  Good-bye,  Sue.  Better 
luck  in  the  New  World.  Good-bye.  I  mustn't 
•wait ;  they're  clearing  the  ship  of  visitors." 

She  turned  and  hurried  away,  but  the  man 
sprang  forward,  and,  putting  his  hand  on  her 


shoulder,  whispered  passionately,  "  God  bless  you, 
Nan." 

And  with  these  words  ringing  in  her  ears,  the 
lonely  woman  sought  her  lonely  home ;  while  the 
ffreat  ship  sailed  away,  carrying  one  man  whose 
heart  was  lighter  for  the  deed  she  had  done,  whose 
hands  would  work  more  bravely  for  the  sake  of  the 
childish  hands  tiiat  clung  about  his  neck. 


"THE  AFTEB-GLOW.- 

WHEN  the  last  red  star  of  the  sunset, 
Has  sunk  'neath  the  shifting  sea. 
And  its  golden  path  on  the  ocean 
Is  a  thing  that  has  ceased  to  be» 
Then  over  the  motionless  ether. 

And  over  the  restless  flow. 
Comes  the  light  that  Gt>d  made— and  mortals 
Have  christened  the  After-Glow. 

Soft  skies  that  grow  pale  for  a  moment,  ^ 

Soft  clouds  that  grow  strange  with  a  ligbt» 
Part  rose  from  the  clasp  of  the  sunset. 

Part  wan  from  the  kisses  of  night ; 
Like  love  when  the  lirst  flush  is  over 

Is  the  stillness  above  and  below ; 
And  a  sense  of  new  longing  and  languor 

Is  bom  of  the  After-Glow. 

The  sun  and  the  old  loves  have  faded, 

The  new,  like  the  moonlight,  are  cold ; 
And  my  heart  is  borne  back  on  the  ocean 

To  the  graces  and  glories  of  old. 
When  a  rose  was  a  rose  to  the  seeming, 

'Ere  time  brought  its  weeds  and  its  woe; 
And  left  me     lonely  to  linger, 

In  the  light  of  the  After-Glow. 

J.  C.  WlKSOOMBB. 
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BT  A.  ABJUTT, 
Author  of    The  Qarden  at  Monkbolme.** 


Paut  III; — continued. 

VATHEB  AND  DAUGHTES. 

CHAPTEB  n. 
THE  ONLT  RIVAL. 

JACK  looked  thoughtfully  at  Ejite  after  her 
last  exclamation. 
**  And  you  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  all  the  time 
that  hedoesn'tP"he8aid  Well, that's  where Ithink 
the  little  virtues  are  perhaps  missing.  Men  with 
scient^c  tastes  and  world-wide  pursuits  can't  be 
expected  to  be  domesticated.  Perhaps  he's  not 
very  affectionate,  and  doesn't  care  for  family  ties. 
I  should  think  he  doesn^t;  and  your  devotion 
would  probably  be  wasted  on  him ;  it  might  even 
bore  him." 

*'  I  shall  not  believe  it,"  said  Kate  resolutely. 
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He's  given  yon  every  right  to  suppose  that  be 
doesn't  care  for  your  society.  Abstract  questionB 
interest  him,  and  women  with  sensitive  feelings 
might  be  only  in  his  way.  Does  it  ever  occur  to 
you  to  remember  that  your  mother  was  his  second 
wife  ?  " 

"Yep,''  said  Kate  in  a  low  voice;  "I  often 
tbink  of  it,  and  try  to  understand  it  all.  The 
first  one  was  not — a  lady,  I  know;  and  then  he 
married  my  mother,  who  was  so  fastidious  I " 

'*  Doesn't  it  seem  to  you  that  he  must  have  been 
indifferent  on  important  points;  the  women  were 
all  much  the  same  to  him,  one  as  good  as 
another  ?  " 

•*  You  don't  suggest  pleasant  things,  Jack," 
said  Kate  reproachfully. 

**  I  dare  say  I'm  not  fair.  But  I  don't  like  to 
see  you  throwing  away  your  life  on  an  ideal  that 
doesn't  exist.  It's  only  what  I  said  before;  your 
father  is  a  great  man,  who  doesn't  want  yonr 
affections  in  the  least,  who  would  rather  put  down 
a  new  mile  of  map  than  ever  see  his  daughter 
again ! " 

"  Jack,  you  are  unkind !  I  never  speak  of  him 
to  any  one  but  you,  and  you  say  all  these  cmel 
things  of  him  and  me." 

**  It's  abominably  selfish,  I  know ;  and  my 
motives  are  of  the  meanest.  I  say  your  father 
doesn't  want  you,  because  I  want  you  myself; 
and  I  nut  you  down  as  hopelessly  useless,  because 
1  should  like  to  have  the  uselessness  enlisted  on 
my  own  behalf." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  speak  of  impossible 
things,"  she  replied  impatiently. 

"  I  think  they  are  very  sensible  things,  if  you 
could  only  look  at  them  in  the  true  light.  I've 
carefully  explained  to  yon  all  your  deficiencies, 
and  then  I'm  ready  to  assure  you  that  m  put 
up  with  the  sum  total  of  them.  What's  the  good 
of  longing  for  Australia,  where  you  would  be  a 
miserable  failure,  when  you  might  stay  here  and 
be  a  brilliant  success  P  If  the  cooking  went  wron^, 
we  should  only  have  to  chancre  our  servants ;  if 
the  dresses  didn't  fit,  we  would^  send  for  others ; 
if  I  had  the  bad  taste  to  fall  ill,  you  could  get 
a  sister  from  some  hospital,  by  telegram,  in  a  few 
hours,  and  need  never  show  your  face  in  the  sick 
room.  In  short,  if  you  had  the  common  sense  to 
marry  me,  your  many  deficiencies  might  go  un- 
discovered; you  might  almost  forget  them  and 
learn  to  believe  in  yourself.  Yon  have  that  air 
of  being  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  other 
persons,  and  of  being  able  to  do  things  better  if 
yon  would  so  condescend,  which  would  pass  yon 
off  splendidly— in  a  suitable  situation — as  a  com- 

Eetent  person.   And  I'd  give  you  my  word  of 
onour  to  tell  no  one  what  an  imposition  yon 
were." 

'*  Oh,  Jack,  Jack ! "  said  Kate  with  a  pleasant 
ringing  laugh,  "did  ever  anybody  persist  in  re- 
peating a  proposal  of  marriage  in  such  a  fashion 
as  yours  I  * 

**It'B  a  'declared  passion,'"  Jack  replied 
gravely ;  "  that's  the  term  our  grandfathers  used. 
And  you  ought  to  treat  my  *  declared  passion' 
with  more  respect.  Your  aunts  *  favour  it,  you 
know;  and  I've  no  doubt  your  father  would  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  hand  you  over  to  me,  and  solve 
the  problem  in  that  way. 

'*  You  go  too  far,"  said  Kate  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone ;  "  I  am  proud  of  my  father ;  he  is 


the  only  man  in  the  world  I  care  for.  I  will  never 
marry  so  long  as  he  is  alive,  and  may  want  me." 

"  I  may  wdll  spNsak  ill  of  him,"  said  Jack  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  he  is  the  most  dangerous  rival  I 
have." 

•*  The  only  one,"  said  Kate  proudly. 

They  went  on  silently  for  a  time ;  then  Kate 
turned  to  her  companion  with  an  earnest  look  of 
inquiry. 

"  Jack,"  she  said,  **  you  think  my  father  doesn't 
care  for  me,  doesn't  want  me;  do  you  think  he 
would  care  more  if  he  knew  me  P  " 

That's  a  hard  question  to  answer,"  said  Jack 
in  a  low  voice ;  "  from  my  point  of  view  I  should 
say^yes ;  he  would  certainly  care  for  vou  if  he 
knew  you ;  he  couldn't  help  it.  But  tnen,  I  re- 
member that  he  knew  yonr  mother — and  went 
away  without  her." 

Kate  turned  from  him  with  a  sigh,  and  looked 
at  the  landscape  again. 


CHAPTBB  n. 
VHB  first  ICBBTINa* 

TiTET  had  reached  a  place  where  the  road  crossed 
the  river,  and  beyond  the  bridce  a  Beoond  roed 
branched  off  to  the  right.  Mechanically  they 
pulled  up  their  horses  at  this  spot,  and  stood  silent 
for  a  moment,  as  if  it  had  not  oeen  decided  which 
way  the  V  were  to  go. 

•*  ShaU  we  go  round  Elmrigg  this  morning?" 
Jack  asked ;  "  it's  a  long  time  since  we've  been 
that  way,  and  you  used  to  like  it." 

'*  Yes,"  Kate  answered,  shaking  off  her  gravity 
in  order  to  devote  herself  to  the  business  of  the 
morning;  "I  should  like  a  good  canter,  and  a 
breozy  view.  But  I  shall  be  late  for  lunch.  I 
OQght  to  have  told  Aunt  Susie." 

I'll  ride  back  if  you  like  and  tell  her;  it  wont 
take  long." 

"  Thank  vou,  if  you  don't  mind,"  she  answ^ed; 
whereupon  he  turned  his  horse's  head  rounds  and 
was  gone  in  a  moment. 

She  remained  on  the  bridge,  where  the  road  was 
raised  a  little  over  the  arch  in  ancient  fashion,  and 
the  trees  were  so  low  that  she  eould  touch  the 
branches  easily  with  her  riding  whip.  Beneatii 
her  the  river  rushed  on  in  cool  shadow  over  brown 
stones ;  some  cows  had  wandered  from  the  edge  of 
the  meadow,  and  stood  in  the  clear  water,  just 
below  the  bridge. 

A  little  farther  on  was  a  gate,  leading  to  a  foot- 
path which  crossed  the  meadows  b^  a  straight 
line,  and  so  avoided  the  curve  of  the  river. 

A  man  had  for  some  minutes  been  leaning  over 
this  gate,  looking  at  the  view ;  he  had  been  near 
enough  to  hear  tne  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  and 
he  had  watched  with  interest  the  approaching 
equestrians.  When  Jack  turned  back  and  leH 
Kate  alone,  this  man  rose  and  came  towards  her 
slowly.  He  was  not  an  ordinary  looking  person; 
he  was  tall,  of  a  fine  figure,  although  he  stooped  a 
little ;  he  had  a  massive  head,  a  striking  cast  ci 
features,  and  an  abundance  of  iron-grey  hair.  He 
had  about  him  the  air  of  a  sten^r  anda  travellerf 
a  man  also  unused  to  cities.  His  general  manner 
was  one  of  easy  courage  andself-possession,  yet  at 
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this  moment  there  was  something  doubtful,  almost 
anxious,  in  the  way  he  looked  at  Kate.  She,  for 
her  part,  did  not  notice  him ;  she  was  gazing  up 
into  the  green  foliage  over  her  head ;  at  intervals 
she  amused  herself  by  striking  at  a  branch,  and 
watching  the  leaves  drop  into  the  stream  below, 
where  they  eddied  round,  and  floated  away.  In 
doing  this  the  third  time,  her  whip  caught  in  a 
twig  for  a  moment,  was  snatched  out  of  her  hand, 
and  then  fell  into  the  river  underneath. 

"  How  stupid  of  me  ! "  she  said  to  herself,  "  and 
Jack  isn't  here  to  get  it  out." 

She  looked  over  the  low  wall  into  the  stream  to 
see  whether  the  whip  was  being  carried  away ;  then 
she  glanced  along  tne  lane,  and  saw  the  stranger, 
who  had  come  up  and  stood  in  the  dust  of  the 
road,  somewhat  ousty  and  travel-stained  himself, 
looking  at  her  with  hesitation. 

She  thought  that  she  took  him  in  at  a  glance ; 
he  was  of  that  class  to  whom  she  was  accustomed 
to  be  very  courteous,  the  class  she  had  heard 
praised  as  "  intelligent,"  "  respectable,"  "  indepen- 
dent ;  "  whereas  the  phrases  of  adulation  for  her 
otvn  people  were,  "  clever,"  "  admirable,"  "  gen- 
erous," or  "energetic."  Virtues  have  different 
names  as  they  are  found  in  different  sets ;  and 
when  we  praise  a  man  for  being  honesty  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  don't  consider  him  an  equal,  or  we 
shall  have  changed  the  adjective  to  honourable ! 

This  stranger  was  apparently  of  the  truly  in- 
telligent, respectable,  and  independent  class ;  he 
was  one  therefore  whom  she  need  have  no  bash- 
fulness  about  accosting. 

"  Oh !  *' — she  said  it  as  a  note  of  recognition 
signifying  that  she  perceived  his  presence — 
"perhaps  you'll  be  so  very  kind  as  to  get  my 
whip  out  of  the  water  before  it  is  carried  away." 

She  spoke  in  a  clear,  commanding,  and  withal 
courteous  voice.  Evidently  she  had  no  scruple 
about  asking  the  favour,  and  no  doubt  about  its 
been  granted.  He  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  not 
unmingled  with  admiration,  for  she  sat  well  on 
her  horse,  and  glanced  down  upon  him  with  the 
air  of  a  civily  disposed  queen.  Standing  on  the 
ground  she  would  have  seemed  slight  and  girlish 
beside  his  tall  and  massive  figure ;  but  as  it  was, 
even  her  height  predominated  and  added  to  the 
impression  made  by  her  air  of  haughty,  yet  gra- 
cious ease. 

He  looked  at  Her,  and  knew  that  she  was  his 
daughter;  and,  without  a  word,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  river's  brink  and  rescued  the  fallen 
whip. 

She  sat  on  her  horse  above  the  bridge  mean- 
while, looking  a  picture  of  youthful  pride  and 
beauty ;  she  was  of  the  age  and  type  in  wnich  pride 
seems  least  obnoxious;  it  may  be  said  that  its 
ignorance  mak es  its  innocence.  She  knew  so  little 
of  the  world  that  she  could  be  forgiven  for  look- 
ing at  it  haughtily ;  she  still  felt  herself  separate 
and  distinct,  with  the  right  to  judge  and  condemn ; 
later  on  she  would  be  bewildered  by  her  own  in- 
consistences, saddened  by  her  own  failures ;  she 
would  see  in  the  weaknesses  of  others  a  reflection  of 
her  own ;  she  would  feel  that  she  too  was  only  one 
little  vein  through  which  the  pulsation  of  humanity 
flowed,  one  with  the  rest,  with  the  mass  of  things 
that  she  hated  or  despised,  having  only  a  limited 
power  to  live  her  own  life  and  follow  lier  own 
ideals.  But  she  still  was  inexperienced  enough  to 
imagine  that  because  she  disliked  whatever  was 


ignoble  she  could  keep  her  life  free  from  it,  because 
she  admired  what  was  noble  her  life  would  be 
akin  to  it.  Meanwhile  she  looked  with  the  cruel 
indifference  of  splendid  and  untried  intentions  on 
those  lives  which  were  failures  and  compromises ; 
perhaps  also  ou  those  lives  which  were  outside  her 
own  sphere,  and  so,  she  fancied,  below  her  own 
level  of  opportunities. 

Henry  Dilworth  came  slowly  up  the  bank 
with  the  whip  in  his  hand — slowly  because  he 
wanted  to  prolong  the  time,  as  well  as  because  he 
was  tired,  and  at  this  moment  discouraged. 
Never  before  had  he  felt  so  diffident  and  un- 
certain. With  his  wife  he  had  been  a  great 
power  and  influence,  even  when  he  had  failed  to 
satisfy  her ;  with  his  wife's  friends  he  had  been 
made  to  feel  that  there  was  too  much  of  him 
rather  than  too  little ;  that  if  he  could  have  been 
subdued,  he  would  have  been  tolerable.  But  he 
had  looked  in  his  daughter's  face,  and  felt  that  to 
her  he  was  nothing. 

It  was  a  strange  experience,  and  many  strange 
thoughts  went  through  his  mind  as  he  came  np 
the  bank,  so  slowly  that  Kate  thought  to  herself, 
with  some  compunction — 

"Perhaps  he  is  tired;  he  looks  as  if  he  had 
come  a  long  way,  and  he  is  an  old  man ;  his  hair 
is  quite  grey." 

There  was  something,  therefore,  very  graciously 
kind  in  her  manner  as  she  stooped  to  take  the 
whip,  and  said,  in  the  sweetest  voice  he  had  ever 
heard,  for  all  its  ring  of  imperiousness — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you.  Have  you 
wetted  your  feet  P  " 

He  looked  down  at  his  boots  absentlv.  They 
were  large  and  clumsy;  the  dust  on  them  had 
been  changed  to  mud  by  contact  with  the 
water. 

"  It  doesn't  matter ;  I'm  used  to  it,"  he  said ; 
and  his  e^e  fell  on  her  delicate  little  foot  resting 
on  the  stirrup.  He  remembered  the  small  and 
pretty  feet  of  Agnes,  but  this  foot  was  different ; 
there  was  character  in  it,  as  there  was  character 
in  the  turn  of  Kate's  head  and  the  tone  of  her 
voice ;  this  foot,  though  so  dainty,  was  not  help- 
less ;  it  was  used  to  going  its  own  way,  and  doing 
its  own  work. 

Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face  again,  and 
looked  at  her  sadly,  and  he  said  to  himself — 

It  is  as  Miss  Leake  told  me ;  she  is  outside 
my  life ;  she  doesn't  even  imagine  that  I  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

She  was  certainly  more  beautiful  than  he  had 
expected ;  for  the  lovely  lines  of  her  mother's  f  ace 
were  reflected  in  hers,  with  all  the  commanding 
style  which  had  belonged  to  her  aunt  Kate.  And 
her  haughtiness  was  not  shallow  as  the  first  Kate's 
had  been;  that,  indeed,  had  never  impressed 
Henry  Dilworth  much,  or  embarrassed  him  at  all ; 
it  had  been  fitful  and  capricious,  without  founda- 
tion of  character.  But  here,  in  his  own  daughter, 
he  found  the  manner  repeated  with  meaning  be- 
hind it.  There  was  all  the  graceful  sweetness  of 
his  wife  also ;  and  he  did  not  know  that  it  was 
his  own  dignity  of  character,  blending  with  those 
two  unlike  types,  which  shone  out  in  his 
daughter's  looks,  and  made  her  so  impressive  and 
unapproachable.  She  had  done  nothing  so  far  to 
distmguish  herself  or  prove  her  superiority  in  any 
direction ;  but  she  had  a  simplicity  and  unselfish- 
ness of  purpose  which  inspired  her  with  genuine 
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Belf-respect,  and  seemed  to  give  her  a  right  to 
hold  otners  aloof,  and  to  make  a  little  solitude — a 
separate  atmosphere,  so  to  speak — around  herself 
when  she  felt  so  disposed. 

"Kate  doesn't  know  her  own  yalue,"  Miss 
Leake  used  to  say,  "she  is  made  to  shine  in 
society,  and  she  would  like  to  throw  all  her  gifts 
away  where  they  wouldn't  be  understood." 

But  it  was  precisely  that  capabihty  of  throwing 
her  gifts  away  in  a  useful  current  that  inspired 
with  beautiful  life  the  ornamental  parts  of  her 
character  and  manner.  These  ornamental  parts 
are  apt  in  highly  civilized  societies  to  survive  the 
useful  life  they  are  meant  to  beautify.  The  more 
important  qualities  get  cultivated  out  in  some 
carefully  educated  families ;  and  it  had  been  so  to 
a  certain  degree  with  Miss  Leake's  younger 
sisters.  Now  the  family  type  of  manner  had  re- 
appeared in  conjunction  with  a  strong  type  of 
character ;  and  Henry  Dilworth  was  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  discouraged  and  made  diffident,  by 
the  very  force  of  feeling  and  directness  of  purpose 
which  his  daughter  had  inherited  from  nimself. 
.It  took  another  form  with  her,  and  it  had  been 
led  into  no  useful  channels,  rather  had  it  been 
corrupted  and  turned  astray  as  much  as  possible ; 
but  it  was  real  enough  to  have  all  the  force  of 
truth,  and  was  all  the  more  impressive  because  it 
was  innocent  of  any  intention  to  impress.  Kate 
was  as  simple  in  her  ffracioua  dignity  to*day  as 
her  father  had  been  in  nis  unreserved  kindliness 
years  before. 

He  had  only  spoken  those  few  words  in  answer 
to  her  question,  but  he  still  stood  looking  at  her 
as  if  he  had  something  more  to  say.  She  thought 
that  he  was  embarrassed  or  diffident. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  youP"  she  asked 
politely.  "You  are  a  stranger  here;  can  I  teU 
you  the  way  P  " 

"Thank  you,  I  know  it,"  he  answered  briefly. 

She  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  as  he  did  not 
move  she  went*  on  speaking. 

"  That  is  a  short  cut  across  the  fields  to  some 
houses  be}rond  the  river.  But  it  would  not  save 
you  anything  if  you  are  going  into  the  Elmdale 
village.  You  seem  tired.  You  have  come  a  long 
way  perhaps  ?  " 

"  I  am  used  to  walking,"  he  said  with  the  same 
brevity  with  which  he  had  before  spoken ;  it  had, 
however,  nothing  discourteous  in  its  simplicity. 

If  you  take  that  gate  and  go  through  the  field 
you  can  cross  the  river  by  some  stepping  stones. 
It  is  pleasantcr  walking,  perhaps ;  not  so 
dusty." 

He  did  not  look  round  at  the  path  she  indicated. 
If  he  did  not  go  to  his  daughter's  home,  he  had 
no  intention  of  passing  it  by. 

"  Thank  you.  I  know  the  way,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Yon  have  been  here  before  f  " 

•*  Yes,  manjr  years  ago." 

He  lifted  his  hat  mechanically  and  moved  on. 
It  seemed  to  be  with  an  effort  that  he  took  his 
eyes  from  her  face,  though  there  was  nothing  in 
iiis  gaze  that  could  embarrass  her.  The  pleasant 
directness  of  his  look  was  the  same  which  had 
inspired  confidence  in  Agnes  years  before;  but 
the  consciousness  of  power  was  perhaps  a  little 
dimmed,  the  expression  of  cheerfulness  a  little 
saddened. 

Kate  turned  her  head  to  look  after  him  with 
wonder  and  interest ;  and,  just  as  Jack  reappeared 
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in  the  lane,  the  stranger  ciLme  back  and  8]ioke  to 
her  again. 

"Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  whether  Thomas 
Broadhurst  still  keeps  the  Red  Cow,"  he  said, 
speaking  with  a  quiet  deference,  which  she  oonld 
not  classify  as  **  respectful,"  and  yet  which  was 
not  the  manner  of  one  who  was  her  equaL  There 
was  in  this  man  an  indefinable  mixture  of  hamility 
and  authority  which  she  had  not  observed  in  any 
one  before. 

"No;  he  died  years  ago,"  she  answered 
promptly;  ** but  if  you  are  going  to  the  Bed 
Cow  you  will  be  comfortable;  some  very  nice 
people  keep  it  now.  Jane  Clegg,  who  was  our 
own  housemaid,  married  James  Dodd,  and  they 
have  it.  But,  of  course,"  she  added,  with  a  little 
smile  at  her  own  simplicity,  "  you  do  not  know 
who  these  people  are,  nor  who  I  am." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  hers  with  his  singularly 
direct  look  and  answered  quietly,  "  I  think  so ; 
you  are  Henrietta  Kate  Dilworth." 

She  flushed  to  the  temples  with  surprise,  as 
much  that  he  should  know  her  name  as  that  he 
should  utter  it  with  such  directness  and  without 
any  polite  prefix.  There  was  so  evidently  no 
disrespect  in  his  manner  that  she  let  the  latter 
peculiarity  pass  without  notice. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  she  asked.  •*  No  one 
calls  me  by  tne  first  name  ;  it  was  given  to  me 
after  she  hesitated,  and  did  not  finish. 

"  Your  father,"  he  said,  and  turned  to  go  on  his 
way. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  she  asked  again,  quickly. 
"  Are  you  not  a  stranger  here  P  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  know  you." 

"  You  have  forgotten,"  he  answered  quietly. 

"  And  you  have  seen  me  before  ?  " 

She  was  persistent  in  her  questions,  because 
she  felt  that  this  remarkable-looking  man  could 
not  have  Dassed  any  time  in  Elmdale  without 
attracting  ner  observation.  There  seemed  some 
little  mystery  about  him.  He  was  like  no  one 
else,  and  certainly  was  no  native  production. 

I  was  here  years  ago,  when  you  were  a  litUe 
child." 

"  And  you  stayed,  perhaps,  at  the  Bed  Cow  ?  " 
**  No,  1  never  stayed  there." 
But,  after  all,  when  she  came  to  think  of  it, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
heard  of  her,  should  know  her  name  and  some- 
thing of  her  histoiy.  She  was  an  important 
rsonage  in  the  quiet  valley,  and  mignt  well 
pointed  out  to  (strangers  with  her  full  desig- 
nation appended.  Nevertheless,  her  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  her  interest  excited. 

"  Perhaps  my  aunt  woidd  remember  you,  if  I 
were  to  tell  her  your  name,"  she  suggested. 

"  No,*'  he  answered,  in  his  quiet,  decided  way; 
"  it  isn't  necessary  to  trouble  her."  And  he  moved 
on,  without  any  hesitation  this  time,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  knows  where  he  is  going  to. 

Jack  Lanffford,  coming  back  to  rejoin  Kate, 
took  a  long  look  at  the  traveller  as  he  passed  him. 
He  was  a  significant  enough  figure,  as,  drawn  now 
to  his  full  height,  he  strode  along  the  lonely  lane 
with  his  head  erect ;  a  figure  significant  enough  to 
attract  attention,  even  if  he  had  not  made  himsdf 
important  by  speaking  to  Kate. 

"  What  a  remarkable  looking  man  I "  Jack 
observed,  when  he  reached  his  companion.  He 
drew  up  his  horse  and  remained  looking  after  the 
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feteadily  retreating  figure.  "What  lias  lie  been 
saying  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  picked  my  whip  out  of  the  river  for  me. 
Then  ho  asked  who  hves  at  the  Red  Cow  now. 
He  is  going  there.  It's  very  odd,  because  he  looks 
such  a  stranger,  but  he  says  he  has  been  here 
before ;  and  he  knew  who  I  was,  my  name  and 
everything." 

"H'm,"  said  Jack  thoughtfully,  and  with  an 
observant  glance  at  her  face;  "it's  a  curious 
thing — does  it  strike  you  that  he's  like  any  one 
you  know  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  with  quiet  interest ;  "  I 
didn't  think  so.   Has  it  occurred  to  you  P  " 

Jack  lifted  his  eyebrows  with  a  deprecatory 
glance. 

"  I've  a  vivid  imafpnation,  you  know ;  I  suppose 
he  didn't  mention  his  name  r  " 

"  No ;  ho  said  it  wasn't  necessary ! " 

"  Then  you  tried  to  find  it  out  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  as  he  knew  mine  it  seemed  only  fair." 

"  You  got  nothing  by  your  attempt,  it  appears. 
And  now  for  Elm  ngg ;  if  we  mean  to  make  the 
circuit  of  it  we  must  be  off;  and  we've  a  nice  level 
bit  of  ground  before  us  now." 

They  touched  up  their  horses  into  a  gallop,  and 
said  no  more  at  that  time  about  the  stranger. 

(To  he  conHnuecL) 


ANECDOTES  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

THE  life  of  a  student  of  medicine  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  hard  one,  and  so  in  many 
respcts  it  is.  But  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  work 
which  is  now  required  from  even  the  humblest 
aspirant  to  medical  honours,  the  period  of  his 
career  styled  *'  wsdking  the  hospitals  "  is  by  no 
means  an  unhappy  one.  Just  freed,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  restraints  of  school,  he  is  still  too  young 
to  feel  all  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  there  is, 
and  always  will  exist,  a  sort  of  freedom  and  un- 
conventionality  in  the  study  of  his  profession 
which  can  be  found  in  no  other  calling.  In- 
numerable are  the  stories,  many  little  to  their 
credit  perhaps,  of  students'  insubordination  within 
and  without  their  hospitals'  walls.  But  these  are 
not  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  The  follow- 
ing anecdotes,  whilst  illustrating  some  phases  of 
hospital  life,  wiD,  however,  serve  to  show  that 
in  development  of  wit  and  powers  of  repartee 
the  medical  student  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
his  turbulent  Irish  confrere.  As  a  rule  it  is  not 
advisable  for  a  student  to  bandy  words  with  the 
lecturer,  or  any  one  who  naay  for  the  time  being  be 
in  authority  over  him.  The  victim  usually  rails 
to  appreciate  the  point  of  the  joke,  and  later 
on,  perhaps,  the  student  does  not  ezactlv  see 
where  the  laugh  comes  in.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  hero  of  the  following  anecdote  did  not  suffer 
afterwards  for  his  rashness  under  the  following 
circumstances.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Abernethy,  who 
was  noted  for  his  roughness  and  hruBquerie,  whilst 
performing  the  duties  of  examiner  at  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  once  questioned  a  youthful  but  mus- 
cular aspirant  for  the  diploma  of  the  College, 
thus:^ 

Mr.  — ,  if  you  were  present  when  a  man  was 
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blown  up  by  an  explosion,  what  would  be  the  first 
thing  you  would  do  ?  " 

"  I  should  wait  till  he  came  down  again,  sir," 
replied  the  student. 

"Just  so,"  said  Abernethy,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  joke ;  "  and  suppose,  sir,  I  went  to 
kick  you  for  the  impudence  of  your  reply,  what 
muscles  should  I  put  in  motion  ?  " 

"  The  flexors  and  extensors  of  my  right  arm,  sir, 
as  I  should  floor  you  instantly,"  was  the  reply. 

Stand  down,  sir,^  coldly  rejoined  the  examiner. 
He  apparently  no  longer  continued  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  joke. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  from  a  professional  point 
of  view  must  have  been  the  rejoinder  made  by  a 
student  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  during  a 
lecture  on  comparative  anatomv.  The  professor 
was  demolishing  (as  he  believed)  Darwin  and  his 
theories— a  task  which  he  frequently  en^aeed  in 
—when  he  triumphantly  wound  up  with  the 
question — 

"  If  we  are  monkeys,  where  are  our  tails  P  " 
The  lecturer,  who  had  been  speaking  his  full 

hour,  was  startled  to  hear  in  reply  from  one  of  the 

audience — 

"  We  have  sat  on  them  so  long  that  they  are 
worn  off." 

That  student,  however,  did  not  have  so  mnoh 
the  advantage,  who,  on  being  expostulated  with 
by  one  of  the  demonstrators  in  the  dissecting-room 
upon  his  idleness,  honestly  confessed — 

"  It's  no  use,  sir;  I  was  cut  out  for  a  loafer." 

"  Well,"  said  the  demonstrator,  surveying  the 
incorrigible  one  critically,  "  whoever  cut  you  out 
evideuQy  understood  his  business." 

Nor  another  student  of  the  same  calibre,  who 
when  coming  on  the  '*  dressing  '*  list  for  the  first 
time  asked  the  sister "  in  charge  of  the  ward 
which  case  she  considered  the  most  dangerous  one 
in  his  hands,  and  was  met  by  the  quick  reply — 

"  That,  sir,"  pointing  to  a  pocket  case  of  instra- 
ments  he  proudly,  if  somewhat  ostentatiously, 
carried. 

The  following  amusing  passage  of  words  between 
tutor  and  pupil  occurred  to  the  writer's  knowledge 
at  the  London  Hospital  Medical  College. 

Mr.  E— ,  lecturer  on  anatomy,  eloquently 
holding  forth  to  the  class.  Student  seated  in  a 
back  row,  likewise  eloquently  holding  forth  to  his 
neighbour. 

Mr.  B  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.   ,  I 

believe  I  interrupted  you." 

Student  (unabashed)  :  "  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all,  sir. 
I  had  finished." 

Wonderful  presence  of  mind  has  been  known 
to  have  been  exhibited  by  medical  students  under 
most  trying  circumstances.  For  instance,  what 
could  be  more  embarrassing  than  the  position  of 
the  young  medico  who  was  invited  to  a  tea-fight 
given  by  the^  evangelica]  members  of  a  total 
abstinence  society.  During  the  meal  a  suspicious- 
looking  black  bottle  slipp^  from  his  pocxet  and 
fell  to  the  floor  with  a  loud  thud. 

"  Bless  me  I "  he  exclaimed,  ecjual  to  the  occa- 
sion, as  he  replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  "I've 
dropped  my  cough  mixture." 

Another  medical  student  is  reported  to  have 
given  as  the  reason  why  he  lately  failed  to  obtain 
his  diploma,  the  fact  that  being  asked  by  the 
examiner  to  state  "  a  common  cause  of  mortifica- 
tion," he  could  not  resist  answering : — 
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"  When  touVo  (juietly  sneaked  tip  to  the 
•hall/  and  been  plucked,  and  find  on  retnrning 
to  college,  that  all  the  men  know  you  are  np." 

This  reply  is  on  a  par  with  and  probably  about 
as  veracious  as  that  alleged  to  have  been  given 
by  another  student,  who  ascribed  his  failure  at 
the  "college"  to  his  answering  the  question, 
"  Should  a  man  fall  into  a  well  twenty  feet  deep, 
and  strike  his  head  against  one  of  the  tools  with 
which  he  had  been  digging,  what  would  you 
advise  if  called  in  ?  "  as  follows : — 

"  I  should  advise  them  to  let  the  man  lie,  and 
fill  up  the  well." 

The  next  incident  is  related  of  a  medical  student 
hailing  from  north  of  the  Tweed. 

A  well-known  Edinburgh  surgeon,  who  has  since 
migrated  to  London,  was  somewhat  quick-tem- 
pered if  he  found  a  student  exceptionally  dull  in 
appreciating  the  anatomical  truths  imparted  to 
him,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  more 
than  usually  irritated  by  a  student's  density, 
asked  him  how  many  times  he  thought  a  fool 
oould  hear  a  name  mentioned  without  remember- 
ing it  P 

"I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  replied  the  student;  *'hovf 
many  times  could  ye  youreeV." 

A  ^ood  story  also  is  told  of  a  professor  of 
chemistry  in  tne  University  of  Edinburgh,  who 
was  experimenting  before  nis  pupils  wiQi  some 
combustible  substances,  when,  as  ne  was  mixing 
them,  they  exploded,  shattering  the  phial  which 
he  held  into  fragments.  He  raised  a  small  piece 
of  glass,  and  said  very  gravely — 

Gentlemen,  I  have  made  this  experiment 
often,  with  this  very  same  phial,  and  never  knew 
it  break  in  my  hands  before." 

The  following  story  of  a  young  American 
student  in  Paris  is  worthy  of  preservation.  He 
had  been  studying  medicine  at  the  gay  capital  for 
over  a  year,  when  he  was  visited  by  his  father. 
He  paraded  the  old  gentleman  through  the  city 
.of  pleasure,  and  pointed  out  to  him  its  chieiE 
lions,  architectural  and  otherwise.  Finally,  they 
halted  before  a  many-pillared  building. 
What  place  is  that  P  '*  asked  the  parent. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  youth  replied;  "  but  there 
'is  a  BergearU'de'trUle,  and  we  will  soon  find  out." 

They  crossed  over  and  put  the  question. 

"That^  messieurs,"  said  the  official,  "is  the 
medical  school." 

The  last  to  be  narrated  is  that  of  a  "  sweet- 

B'rl  graduate,"  student  of  the  London  School  of 
edicine  for  Women,  who,  dining  out  once,  was 
asked  if  she  would  take  some  more  meat. 

"No,  I  thank  yon,"  she  .said;  "gastronomic 
satiety  admonishes  me  that  I  have  arrived  at  thp 
ultimate  stag^e  of  deglutition  consistent  with 
dietetic  integrity." 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  she  was  not  again 
asked  if  she  would  take  anything  more. 

J.  G, 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOGHULS. 

BAHADUR  SHAH,  the  last  of  the  descendants 
of  TLmour,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Delhi — 
in  his  time,  of  course,  a  titular  throne  only — was, 
as  is  well  known,  forced  by  a  turbulent  soldiery 
into  hostility  with  the  British  power.  After  tlie 
siege  of  his  capital  he  fell  into  the  haxidB  of 


Hodson,  of  Hodson's  Horse,  was  subjected  to  a 
trial,  and  banished  to  Bangoon,  where  he  died. 

His  natural  disposition  was  not,  however, 
ambitious.  Gentle  and  indolent,  he  was  possessed 
of  some  intellectual  gifts,  though  he  doubtless 
impaired  them  by  a  too  habituu  use  of  opium. 
He  was  fond  of  the  Persian  poets,  and  was  him- 
self a  member  of  the  numerous  band  of  Indian 
imitators  of  their  style. 

As  is  customary  m  the  poetical  brotherhood,  he 
took  an  artistic  name,  and  the  one  he  chose  was 
Zuffer,  or  Victory.  An  inspection  was  once  made 
of  some  of  his  poems,  and  a  pretty  thought  is  re- 
tained, though  the  exact  phraseology  is  now  for- 
gotten. The  following  jinffle,  however,  is  oertainlj 
not  far  from  the  originaf— in  purport  at  leasts  if 
not  in  form — 

Sad  is  onr  fate,  we  learn  the  way  to  live 
From  the  sad  lessons  life  itself  must  givB  i 
But  when  the  tnuning  is  almost  oompleta, 
Death  gives  the  sadden  signal  for  retreat. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  idea  was  ex- 
pressed by  Young — "  As  soon  as  we  have  found 
the  key  of  life,  it  ones  the  gates  of  death  " — and 
may  l>e  observed,  tnus  quoted,  in  George  Eliot's 
letters.  Strange  that  two  heads  should  have 
jumped  together,  one  under  the  smug  wig  of  the 
*Kector  of  Wellwyn,  the  other  sormounteld  by  the 
fast-unwinding  turban  of  Timour. 

Paul  Bbkisok. 
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LAZARUS  IN  LISSON  GROVE. 

A  MEBTIKO  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Karylebone  was  lately  held 
to  hear  an  appeal  against  the  order  for  the  demolition  of 
their  property  from  the  owners  of  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisson  Grove,  which  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as  unfit  for  habitation.  The 
Standard  says : — "  Some  twenty.six  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
had  occurred  on  the  premises  in  question,  or  m  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  during  the  last  month,  and  terrible  dia- 
closures  respecting  the  condition  of  the  inmates  had  been 
made  a  few  days  previously,  at  the  inquest  held  on  the 
body  of  one  of  the  victims." 

OAN!  moanl  moanl 
Husband,  wife,  and  child  I 
From  stricken  women,  despairing  men. 
And  dying  babes,  that  in  feverous  den 
Lie  thick  as  sheep  in  crowded  pen, 
Gome  ravings  wild. 

Rave!  rave!  rave 

Until  men  shall  mark 
Staring  eyeball  and  tossing  head 
Where,  huddled  together,  living  and  dead. 
Six  wasted  forms  on  a  narrow  bed 

Lie  parcht  or  stark  I 

Moan!  moan!  moan! 
But  your  piteous  err, 
Tho*  men  may  hear,  they  will  not  heed, 
Kor  strive  to  stifle  the  fiendish  greed 
That  battens  and  thrives  on  your  awful  need : 
So  ye  must  die ! 

Moan!  rave!  die! 

Husband,  wife,  and  child  1 
But  ye  who  love  to  have  it  so. 
Lieges  of  Mammon  the  Merciless  I  know 
That  God  will  avenge  this  fearful  woe 

And  anguish  wild  I 

JOHir  F.  BO£FH. 
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THE  GRBAT  remedy* 

FOR  IMDIGESTIOM,  HEADACHE,  BILIOUSNESS,  AND  FEBRILE  DYSPEPSIA. 

LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

inbotUM,3i.u.,4i.6d^iu,uiitii.      H.  IiAMPIiOUGU,  113,  Holborn  Hill,  Jjondon,  JS-C. 


Fossessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Fmest  Arrowroot, 

IBOWI  ft  FUirS  H  M 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY. 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 

NOTE.— Unlike  many  other  Corn  Flours,  this  bears  the  name  of  its  Manu- 
facturers, who  offer  the  guarantee  of  their  long- established  reputation  for  its 
uniformly  superior  qualily. 


1.  Tbt  Woman  who  SaTOd  Him. 

F.  W.Bobhuon. 
a.  HeirMtof  Oastle  RofselL  **Qnoe» 
8.  Bescned  from  Rome.  Lester  Lorton. 
4.  Daisy  March,  the  Prison  Flower. 

Author  of  **  Female  Life  in  Prison.** 
B.  Aaron's  Harvest.         0.  H.  M.  Bridge. 

6.  His  Highness.  B.  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend. 

Author  of  A  Trap  to  Catob  a  Snnbeam." 

8.  Mike  o' the  Shannon.  Mrs.Lysaght. 
0.  Rnth  Bartlett's  Victory.  LanraM.Lane. 

1M,  TheHooseinBollionOoiirt. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  PitmaD« 
IL  Jem's  Hopes.      Mande  Jeanne  Franc 

12.  Barbe's  Secret        .  Jean  Middlemas. 

13.  Maine's  Seasons.       Mrs.  Mackamess. 

14.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Ckippers. 

Louisa  B.  Dotnee. 

15.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  *•  Alison." 
IflL  Sir  Valentine's  YictoiT.  Emma  Marshall. 

17.  A  Brave  Yoong Heart.  Laurie Lansfeldt. 

18.  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  CaUwelL 
18.  Her  Crooked  Wayf.  8.  Oregg. 
90.  Muriel's  Trials.           Margaret  Grant. 

51.  A  Jilted  Woman.  Mrs.  Lysaght. 

52.  Wait  Awhile.  L  Indermair. 
9B.  Two  Masters.  G.  L  Pringle. 
S4.  The  Legacy  of  a  Lady.  T.  Frost. 

85.  An  English  Rose. 

Author  of  Mrfl.*Jemyiigham*s  JonreaL" 
96.  The  Cruise  of  **  The  Petrel*'F.M  Jaolmee. 

27.  Two  Young  Wites.       Grace  Stebbing. 

28.  Stolen  Away.  '*  Susie." 
99.  Having  Her  Own  Way.  Edith  C.  Eanyon. 

80.  The  Vicar  of  Avalton.  Betsey  Hammon. 

81.  How  Ailsa  Saved  Her  Village.  W.  Sime. 

82.  Grace  Escott's  Good  Flgut  Alice  King. 
88.  At  the  Well.  Mande  Jeanne  Franc 
>  84.  The  Measure  of  His  Sin.  Bev.  J.  B.  Owen. 

86.  She  Would  be  a  Lady.  B.  J.  Lysaght. 
88.  Miss  Burton's  Prejudice    F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  the  Old  Major.  Henrietta  Marshall 
86.  Unchanged  Through  Change. 

H.  8.  WHliams. 
80.  Toiling, Rejoicing, Sorrowing.  H.Major. 

40.  Through  Tnick  and  Thin.  L.  E.Dobree. 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  Dusky  Wife.    E.  J.  Larter. 

42.  In  Due  Season.  Eleanor  Holmes. 
48.  Austin's  Fall.  Emma  Baymond  Pitman. 

44.  A  Stailbrdsbire  QirL  A.  C.  Bell. 

45.  Miser's  Money.  Isaac  Pleydell. 
48.  Gundrede's  Two  Lorers.        C.  Birley. 

47.  Out  of  the  Storm.  B.  J.  Lysaght. 

48.  Sown  in  Sorrow.  T.  F.  Southee. 

49.  A  False  Friend.  J.  Maeleod. 
60.  His  Heart  was  True.  B.  Marshall. 
51.  The  Lighthouse  Star.         AUoe  King. 

Also  published  in  volume  form,  ea<^ 
▼olume  containing  twelve  complete  stories. 
Handsome  coloured  picture  cover,  by 
Edmund  Evans,  la.  6d.  In  Cloth  Boards,  8s 
ICHD.  WILLOUOHBY,  27,  Ivy  Lan  E.0 
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LATEST  nryBNTION  IN  PBN8 
Bpedal  coatHvaaoa  (patenttd),  fot  hoIdiafflai|e 
nfplj  of  Infe 


THE  "FlYINQ 

SCOTCHMAN  PEN." 


rJHL  FLYING  SCOTCHMAN 


^lavalvable  to  aU  who  haro  tho  wiadooa  to  «aa 
"■•n.^ — PubHe  Opt'niofL  **  Kor  rapid  and  aaaooth 
writing  nothing  can  beat  thorn."— giiyiiw«r.  
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with  all  tho  kinda,  by  poat,  la.  Id. 


MACNIVBN  AND  CAMSROX,  S3,  B>alr  Street, 
BDINBURGH.  Pskuakbss  to  mun  Majkitt^ 
QovBBWiiBWT  OrriCBa.  (BatablUhod  1770.)  


Many  Thousand  Volumoa  of  tho  Beet  Books  ot  the 
Past  Ntv  S«aaon  are  in  drculaUon  at 

MUD  ICS   SELECT  LIBRARY 

FKESU  COPIS8  ADDED  ai  the  demand  iaereaMi 
and  an  aaiple  rapply  if  praridad  of  all  ibrtheomlaf 
Book!  of  ganend  interest  Hiay  are  israedfrem  S 
ness. 

BUBgCAlPTlON  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANVXTM 
'  nDspectnses  Posted  Fteeon  AppUcatioo. 

aCndie's  Seieotliibrary  (Limited). 
80  to  86,  Nnw  Oztobd  Stbxxt,  : 


LAWN  AND  GAMBBIO  HAND 

KEBCHIEFS.  Ladies'  Lawn  Tennis  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Ladies'  Soft  Cambric,  88.  6d.  per 
doz.  in  NEWEST  SHADES  and  PATTEBNS. 
Ladies'  Fine  Hem-stitched  Cambric  at  9s.  6d. 
and lOs. 6d. per  dozen;  Gentlemen's  Hem- 
stitched  Handkerchiefs,  10s.  6d.,  18s.  6d., 
and  16s.  0d.  per  dos. ;  Gentlemen's  Fine  Hem 
stitched  Prints,  and  all  classes  of  Handker- 
chiefs, Linen  SheeUng,  and  Damask  Table 
Linen.  Initials  and  Ifonograms  Embroi- 
dered in  finest  work.  Samples  post  free, 
(^ers  prompt  attention. 

W.  J.  BOCHS,  Manufaoturer,  BELFAST 


The  BEST  MAGAZINE  FOB 
SABBATH  BEADma. 

THE 
BRITISH 
WORKWOMAN 

MONTHLY  ONE  PENNY. 
nUutrated  by  First  ArtitU. 

Sold  by  tM  BoofcMUffS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


VIEW  Of  MANUFACrom.  BRBTOL. 


Silver  Medal,  Health  Exhibitioo,  1884. 

FRY'S 
COCOA 
EXTRACT 


Try  also  Fry's  Caracas  Cocoa.    A  delicious  Cocoa. 
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Of  aUChemifU 

PBicE  a/a. 

cures 

Tootliache,  Neuralgia 
Faeeache,  Tic,  £rZ^L 

AFTcm  Tkasi  ot  AooKT.-The  R«t.  F.  A.  Yinceot.  P.D., 
ai-tor  of  Klfltad,  Trayford,  fto ,  writes  Dec.  28.  1884,- 1 
be  plad  to  T«ply,  «t  my  own  exyrpne,  to  all  eaqoiriet  as  to 
le  effect  of  tiie  inviilaable  remedy  ilkbeel.'*  After  taking  two 
9itlef>,  I  deiivttd  benefit  I  never  could  have  anticipated,  after 
jflering  many  years  of  agony.  I  bad  in  vain  tried  all  speoiflbs 
nown,  as  well  as  consulting  physicians.  I  hope  this  testimonial, 
it  will  not  reqniteyon,  will  at  least  exhibit  my  gratitude  '* 
''TiKBCKL  "  is  a  certain  and  safe  remedy  fur  speedily  reliev- 
ifr,  snd  rapidly  and  certainly  curing  Toothache,  Neuralgia, 
aceache,  Tic,  Nerrous  and  Sick  Headache.  Price  2/6,  of  Drng- 
mt*  and  Patent  Medicine  Vf>n<1ors  throughout  the  civilized 
nrld.  Manufacturrrs~6URKE3LEASDALE.BELL.JlC0..Y0RI. 


MTIIE  GLEAN  BLACK  LEAD  lV«sf. 


JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


In 


r^hntild  RUT  mjaevlif  IM  #xp«il«iiei!d  In  oblatning  JA||Et' 
llii  UM,  the  w^^to9«lU  A«f)«p9ri9«*bda>ant|aai»u  re- 
ilpt  of  two  pennr  stamps  to  ooTet  postage.  Address, 
:.  JAMES  dfc  SONS,  Sole  Makers,  PLYMOUTH. 


What  shall  I  Drink? 

The  Lancet  tays :— "  We  counsel  the  publio  to  drink  th«ir  Llme- 
J nice  whenoTer  and  whereTer  they  list.  As  a  rule,  Lime-Jniee  ia, 
partioularl  V  during  the  summer,  a  far  more  wholesome  drink  than 
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ELSA :  AN  EPISODE. 

BY  WALTER  POWELU 

An  me,  tow  time  flies  I  It's  twenty  years  since 
that  odd  little  affair  at  the  Martins :  twenty 
years  since  the  Carew  girl  threw  me  over  for  the 
Jew  stockbroker,  and  nearly  broke  my  heart  ; 
twenty  years  since  plain  flowing  skirts,  crinolines, 
and  garibaldies  were  considered  the  Height  of 
fashion,  four-buttoned  ffloves  called  extravagant, 
and  flapping  Leghorn  hats  graced  the  heads  of 
our  I  demoiselles;  twiButy  years  since  my  first 
picture  ;was  skyed  in  tne  octagon  room  at  the 
Academy,  and  yours  was  turned  out  of  the  Insti- 
tute You'll  wonder  what  has  reminded  me 

.  of  that  far-away  time,  but  when  I  tell  you  I've 
been  looking  over  a  bundle  of  old  photographs, 
and  have  come  upon  one  of  Elsa  Martin's,  you'll 
wonder  no  longer. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear  the  truth  of  that 
story  ?  There  have  been  many  editions  of  it,  bat 
I  can  supply  you  with  the  genuine  unadulterated 
article,  so  if  you've  nothing  better  to  do  for  ten 
minutes,  listen  to  me. 

Do  you  remember  meeting  her  P  She  was  old 
Martin's  niece,  you  know,  a  queer,  clever,  bright 
creature,  infamously  brought  up,  with  a  ternoie 
temper,  and  an  ill- balanced  mind  always  in  ex- 
tremes. She  loathed  a  person  on  Tuesday,  and 
adored  him  on  Wednesday;  hoped  her  uncle 
would  end  his  days  in  prison  one  moment,  wished 
her  aunt  was  dead  the  next,  and  spoke  of  them 
both  with  the  greatest  affection  half  ,  an  hour 
after.  But  in  spite  of  her  flippant  talk  there  was 
something  very  attractive  and  uncommon  about 
her,  and  in  '65  she  had  more  than  one  attentive 
swain,  among  whom  she  did  not  reckon  me,  how- 
ever, for  I  was  always  more  or  less  afraid  of  her 
spitfire  tongue,  and  never  really  liked  her  since  I 
once  overheard  her  describing  one  of  my  best 

pictures,  for  which  A——  gave  me  £500 :   my 

"  Mariana,"  by  all  that's  sacred — as  vilely  drawn, 
and  infamously  coloured.   Not  that  she  knew,  of 


course,  and  who  cared  what  she  said,  yet  these 
things  rankle  even  from  a  bad-tempered  ignoramus. 

1  was  wandering  down  Bond  Street  towards  th^ 
end  of  July  that  year,  when  whom  should  I  see 
fi^azin^  into  the  jeweller's  windows  but  old  Martin 
nimself  who  pounced  upon  me  with  delight,  he  was 
so  glad  to  meet  a  friend,  and  insisted  on  my  accom- 
panying him  back  to  his  Westmoreland  place  for 
a  fortnight's  holiday. 

**  You  are  working  too  hard,  my  boy,"  he  said. 
"  Rest  will  do  you  good.  Bring  vour  paint-pote 
-with  you,  if  you  like,  and  sketch  the  house,  its  a 
pretty  place,  or  my  dachshund,  or,  ray  wiW, 
whichever  you  prefer,  I  value  all  three  equally." 

If  only  Mrs.  Martin  could  have  heard  her  spouse 
she  would  not  have  believed  her  ears.  I  told  him 
how  glad  I  should  be  to  return  with  him,  for 
deadly  is  town  when  one  is  left  alone  in  the  heat 
and  rattle  of  cabs.  So  off  we  went  the  next  day, 
and  with  my  usual  luck  (I  was  tremendously 
lucky  then,  from  lansquenet  downwards)  I  founa 
Mabel  Carew  sitting  under  the  big  trees  on  the 
lawn  at  the  Hall,  with  Tennyson  on  her  lap,  inno- 
cence beaming  in  her  face,  and  magenta  ribbons 
fluttering  over  her  white  gown.  To  the  ringing  of 
the  oroqnSt  bell,  and  the  banging  of  the  croqudt 
balls,  with  occasional  shouts  of  "  Blue,  where  are 
you,  bother  you."  "Now  yellow,  try  and  get 
through  this  time  "  rending  the  air  like  a  Greek 
chorus,  she  hastened  to  assure  me  how  very  ^lad 
,  she  was  to  see  me  again ;  it  seemed  a  year  since 
she  had  left  London  ;  she  didn't  know  why — and 
then  I  fancy  thosd  accomplished  brown  orbs  filled 
with  tears.  In  all  my  varied  experiences  IVe 
found  brown  eyes  beat  blue  ones  hollow  any  day 
in  the  week  for  lying  and  deceit.  You  literally 
can't  believe  a  word  they  say,  if  such  an  expression 
.  is  allowable. 

Well,  we  arranged  ourselves .  cosily  in  wicker 
chairs  and  began  to  talk,  settling  first  of  all  that 
the  Carruthers'  ball  was  a  perfectly  delightful  one 
— it  had  taken  place  the  day  before  she  and  her 
people  had  flown  from  Ourzon  Street— and  that  it 
was  a  great  pity  the  Princesses  hadn't  turned  tip 
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after  all,  with  more  of  tliat  Bhibboletli  vrhich  all 
good  Londoners  delight  in^  and  with  which^  if  a 
couple  met  unexpectedly  on  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains, they  would  certainly  entertain  each  other ; 
and  after  a  time  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  about  my 
fellow-guests,  many  of  whom  were  at  that  moment 
baking  in  a  hot  sun  before  us,  enjoying  themselves 
mightily  with  the  everlasting  mallet  warfare,  and 
the  equally  everlasting  bowls.  Miss  Carew  supplied 
all  the  information  required,  and  said  the  most 
delightfully  vicious  things  of  everyone  with  the 
sweetest  smile,  and  the  most  charming  intonation 
of  voice.  There  were  the  inevitable  curate  and 
shrewd,  hard-headed  old  maid,  she  said,  the 
squire's  daughter,  dressed — ah !  how  Piccadilly 
would  have  stared  if  she  had  taken  a  walk  down 
it  in  that  nankeen  garb,  and  mushroom  hat ;  two 
louts  who  lived  five  miles  off,  in  an  Elizabethan 
house,  and  grew  scarlet  with  nervousness,  if  you 
glanced  in  their  directipn  j  the  couple  we  know 
now  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby  Tompkyns  in  full 
force  as  usual — where  ain't  they  ? — and  the  usual 
number  of  horsey  and  doggy  young  men  and 
maid«iB  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  those  days,  thank  Heaven,  we  were  spared 
the  cultured  youth,  and  the  staysless  damsel,  who 
talk  art  at  oreakfast  (with  jyince  nez  on  their 
noses),  religion  at  luncheon,  hterature  at  dinner, 
and  a  hash  of  all  three  during  other  parts  of  the 
day.  Very  few  of  us  were  cultivated  enough  to 
soar  into  such  high-falutin'  regions,  but  remained 
below  in  a  more  congenial  atmosphere,  composed 
mainly  of  flirtation,  jokes,  and  gossip,  and  with 
that  we  were  fain  to  be  content,  leaving  Shake- 
speare and  the  musical  glasses  to  older  and  more 
learned  folk  who  had  a  reputation  to  keep  up. 
Now  I  feel  out  of  it  even  in  a  discussion  abottt 
pictures,  for  tender  youth  of  either  sex  know  far 
more  about  everything,  and  particularly  about  my 
calling,  than  I  shall  ever  do  ;  but  this  is  digressing. 

Of  course  there  were  a  pair  of  "  invisible"  girls 
(as  Mrs.  Haweis  aptly  calls  them)  staying  at  the 
Hall,  robed  in  that  detestable  stuff  called  brown 
hollandf  which  is  only  fit  for  tying  up  chandeliers 
with,  and  which  has  happily  "gone  out"  with 
piques,  and  other  stiff  monstrosities. 
^  "  No  one  ever  pays  them  the  least  attention," 
Big[hed  Mabel  in  alow  tender  tone,  "and  their 
chief,  and  indeed  only  attribute,  is  that  they  are 
always  down  first  in  the  morning,  and  say, '  Amen ' 
very  loud  to  the  prayers.  No  one  has  been  in- 
terested enough  in  them  to  aak  their  names,  and 
we  don't  know  how  long  thejr've  been  here.  They 
never  spe^,  are  utterly  stupid  at  every  game,  ana 
wear  black  grenadines,  jet  ornaments,  and  mittens 
at  dinner." 

Equally  of  course  there  were  a  few  soldiers, 
among  whom  I  recognised  that  detestable  cad 
McGregor  (who  has  smce  been  killed  out  steeple- 
chasing)  and  Dandy  Sylvester,  who  was  at  Har- 
row with  me,  and  was  a  really  good  little  fellow, 
but  didactic  and  argumentar^.  Both  these  men 
had  danced  round  Miss  Martin  all  the  season,  and 
both  were  now  busy  advising  her  as  to  the  most 
practical  way  of  getting  through  a  hoop. 

"Captain  Sylvester  is  very  infatuated,*'  mur- 
mured MabeL  "  I  can*t  tell  wny,  for  dear  Elsa  is 
not  very  sweet  tempered,  and  will  have  no  money, 
80  people  say.  She  has  always  been  quite  nice  to 
me,  except  once  or  twice,  when  I  daresay  it  was  as 
mach  my  fault  as  hers,'' 


Wo  were  still  deep  in  our  talk,,  when  the  player 
stopped  their  game,  and  threw  mallets  and  ball 
about  midst  a  hurricane  of  awful  languai;e,  whicH 
came  particularly  from  Elsa,  who  dedared  loudJr 
her  side  had  lost  because  the  others  had  cheated, 
and  also  because  her  partners  had  played  so  in- 
famously. Every  one  looked  at  us^and  I  received 
from  Miss  Martin  the  chilling  welcome  of  When 
did  ^ou  come  P  I  had  no  notion  you'd  been 
askc^."  However,  when  tea  came  out,  it  soflenied 
her  asperities,  and  she  grew  ouite  amusing  over  the 
cups  and  saucers  which  she  insisted  on  manipulat- 
ing (to  the  manifest  discomfort  of  every  one,  for  the 
people  who  took  sugar  were  given  none,  and  vice 
versa)  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  her  aunt  from  the 
house  to  attend  to  her  duties  as  hostess.  Mrs. 
Martin  was  always  well  mannered,  and  greeted  me 
kindly. 

"So  glad  you  were  able  to  come,"  she  said. 
"Elsa,  dear  child,  don't  give  the  cats  aU  the 
cream  "(three  inuneuse.  Persians  were  amongst 
Elsa's  many  pets).  "  I  hope  you  will  amuse  your- 
self here.  Did  vou  go  to  Goodwood?  Are  yoa 
yachting  at  all  tnis  year  P  "  &c.  Ac. 
:  With  a  woman  of  that  s6rt  one  listens  and 
answers  mechanically ;  and  while  she  and  I  were 
addressing  politenesses  to  eaoh  other  I  had 
ears  and  eyes  open,  and  heard  Mabel  langh 
more  frequently  at  tixe  witticilsms  pf  the  carate 
than  the  occasion  quite  warranted  (her  hvgh 
was  one  of  her  deadliest  weapons.  Was  she 
trying  to  captivate  him?  I  thought),  and  sair 
that  Elsa's  manner  to  Sylvester  was  making 
McGregor  mad  with  jealousy. 

Loitering  about  the  conservatoriea  before 
dinner,  I  met  Elsa  with  some  heliotrope  in  her 
hand,  which  flower  graced  Sylvester's  button- 
hole shortly  after;  I  saw  the  grenardined  and 
jetted  couple  furtively  pick  choice  roses  to  adorn 
themselves  withal;  and  I  had  Mabel  to  myself 
for  five  precious  minutes,  during  which  I  re- 
proached ner  with  her  curate  conquest;  and  she 
asked  me,  with  her  most  innObent  and-  sweet  ex- 
pression, what  on  earth  I  meant  P     <  •  . 

Ah !  1  too  have  been  in  Arcady^  and  the  nles- 
sure  was  worth  the  subsequent  pain.  AU  tooee 
exquisite  summer  days — really  hotf  as  it  used  to 
be  twenty  years  ago— fled  far  too  quiokly ;  sn^t 
looking  baclc  at  that  time,  it  eeems  like  a  dream 
— a  dream  in  which  onb  never  wanted  to  eat  or 
to  sleep,  to  ride  or  to  drive,  but  in  which  supRA^ 
happiness  consisted  in  wandering  about  the  p&rk 
for  hours  with  Mabel;  in  feeding  her  with  car- 
rants  in  the  kitchen*garden';  in  pinriing  sweet- 
peas  on  her  lace  ties.  How  pretty  she  was  thetl 
ho  one  is  half  so  pretty  now-a-days!  Ever/ 
morning  I  made  up  my  mind  the  sun  should  sot 
set  before  I  asked  my  lo^e  to  share  my  rooms  in 
Newman  Street,  the  allowance'  from  my  fitber, 
and  the  fame  that  was  coming  to  me ;  but  then, 
again,  I  felt  so  eure  of  her,  that  I  would  not 
hurry  over  the  delightfulness  -of-  a  caDrt«hi|). 
Taking  her  altogether,  she  was  the  most  fsB- 
cinating  girl  I  ever  met,  bar  none.  She  used  to 
ask  my  advice  confidentially  on  every  possihld 
and  impossible  question ;  took  ike  greatest  inter- 
est in  my  work — What  had  I  done;  what 
I  doing? — possessed  that  tremendous  gift  of 
sympathy,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  meet 
alluring  charm  a  woman  can  have  ;  and,  in  8hort» 
was  the  embodiment  of  eveij  female  grace  a^^l 
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virtue.  I  IcDow  lie  Dov  to  have  been  a  rank 
little  hypocrite;  bnt  then — well,  it's  no  use  bother* 
in^  you  with  all  this. 

In  spite  of  having  much  to  occupy  me  with  my 
own  little  affair,  I  kept  a  sharp  look  out  on  Miss 
EJsa,  whose  manner  with  SylvestjBr  I  thought  a 
great  improvement  on  her  ordinary  one  with 
men.  She  hardly  ever  contradicted  nim ;  never 
croquetted  his  ball  to  the  outrageous  distances 
she  did  other  people's,  or  insisted  on  his  taking 
idiotic  parts  in  our  nightly  games  or  charades — 
three  special  marks  of  ner  favour.  In  short,  she 
was  rapidly  reducing  him  to  the  verse  of  as 
much  Bpooniness  as  the  sensible  feUow  was 
capable  of,  and  McGregor  was  evidently  mad  with 
jealousy. 

What  the  latter  wanted  the  girl  for  I  can't 
imagine,  for  he  couldn't  have  known  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Love ;  and  indeed  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  ninety-nine  people  out  of 
a  hundred  bo  into  their  graves  without  experi- 
encing the  fatal  passion.  Cupid  taps  them  on 
the  shoulder,  as  Kosalind  says,  but  beyond  that 
thev  never  become  acquainted  with  the  blind  god. 

Amongst  other  little  peculiarities,  Elsa  was 
desperately  irreligious,  and  everybody  was  aston- 
ished when  she  announced  her  intention  of  coming 
to  church  the  first  Sundav  I  was  at  the  HslU  in- 
stead of  lounging  about  the  lawn  frightening  the 
peacocks.  What  was  more  extraordinary  stUl, 
no  saint  could  have  sung  the  hymns  in  a  more 
reverent  fashion  than  she,  or  have  joined  in  the 
prayers  more  heartily,  and  she  absolutely  refrained 
from  criticiMiug  the  sermon,  too,  or  calling  the 
curate  a  '*  duffer  "  as  we  came  out  Several  enter- 
prising members,  including  Elsa,  elected  to  travel 
Aome  through  the  hot,  dusty  lanes  instead  of 
driving,  and  1  can  see  now  her  defiant  little  face, 
-with  a  fierce  frown  gathering  between  her  sparks 
of  eyes,  because  some  one  mildly  suggested  she 
would  tire  herself. 

•*  Don't  be  a  fool,  pray,"  she  replied  brusquely. 
"I  mean  to  walk;*^  so  off  she  went  with  her 
faithful  soldier  by  her  side,  and  McGregor  not 
far  behind,  with  that  horried  Beechajn  womad, 
who  kicked  over  the  traces  not  manv  months 
after,  and  bolted  from  Sir  John  with  a  play- 
actor. 

McGregor  came  in,  morose  as  usual,  to  luncheon, 
in  spite  of  the  Beecham's  wiles,  bnt  Elsa  was 
radiant,  and  Sylvester  very  nervous,  with  a 
" Don't- chaff-me,  old  fellow,  expression;  so  it 
didn't  require  a  prophet  to  find  out  what  had 
happened. 

"  Accepted  ?  "  said  Mabel,  as  we  scattered  about 
tbe  verandah.  "  Of  course  she  has  accepted  him, 
and  she'll  make  him  quite  as  good  a  wife  as  he 
deserves.  Bnt  I  am  almost  sure  she  liked  that 
Major  Longmore,  who  went  out  to  India  last 
October,  far  too  much  for  her  peace  of  mind." 

Everything  went  delightfully  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  storms  arose.  Our  young  lady  having 
got  what  she  wanted,  tired  of  her  toy  in  a  short 
enough  time;  and  Sylvester,  hot-tempered  and 
exacting,  was  perpetually  saying  the  wrong  thing 
.  at  the  wrong  moiifient.  The  sight  of  a  magnificent 
diamond  ring,  sent  for  from  Streeter's,  patched 
up  matters  for  a  bit,  but  the  evening  of  the  day  it 
arrived,  Mabel  (who  told  me),  saw  Elsa  pull  it  off 
her  finger,  and  throw  it  at  Sylvester's  feet,  because 


he  told  her  to  come  off  the  grass,  it  was  getting 
damp!  I  pitied  him  heartily  when  I  heard  it, 
thinking  what  a  fiend  he  had  secured  as  his  future 
wife,  wnile  I  was  on  the  verge  of  being  betrothed 
to  an  angel. 

We  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  that  night  at 
dinner,  what  with  Sylvester  maintaining  a  haughty 
silence,  and  Elsa  gettino^  up  a  feverish  flirtation 
with  McGregor,  and  Lady  Beecham  making  eyes 
at  our  host,  which  nearly  drove  our  hostess  frantic,  ; 
and  Mabel,  to  make  matters  worse,  talked  entirely  . 
to  the  curate,  asl^K  l^is  advice  as  to  taking  a 
district  in  town!  That  banquet  seemed  hours 
long,  and  no  one  wanted  to  do  anvthing  after- 
words, declared  they  were  sleepv,  or  had  letters  to 
write,  and  would  go  to  bed  earlv.  I  alone  of  all 
the  party  voted  myself  wide  awake,  and  not  nearly 
ready  for  retiring,  but  no  one  would  remain  up 
with  me. 

"Be  sure  jron  put  out  the  lights  as  you  go 
upstairs,"  said  old  Martin,  who  had  numerous  , 
fidgety  wa^rs.  *'  The  servants  go  to  bed  at  twelve. 
Want  nothing  P   Good  night,  then." 

And  I  was  left  in  the  smoking-room  while  the 
others,  lazy,  bad-tempered,  dissatisfied,  streamed 
off.  First  of  all  I  smoked  a  cigarette  and  thought 
of  Mabel;  then  I  tried  to  read,  and  threw  the 
book  away  with  an  impatient  sigh  (for  I  was  in 
that  state  when  one  can  do  notmng  for  hours 
quite  comfortably),  and  then  I  began  to  write 
some  verses  which  I  meant  to  send  as  soon  as 
finished  to  a  magazine,  I  had  not  made  up  my 
mind  which.  I  never  was  much  good  at  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  I  was  so  certain  that  these  were 
excellent  that  I  am  sure  now  they  must  have  been 
very  bad.  I  dedicated  them  "  To  Her,"  I  remem« 
ber,  and  then  began — 

"  My  darling  love,  you're     the  world  to  me." 

At  first  I  thought  I'd  make  them  blank  verse ; 
that's  such  easy  stuff,  no  trouble  about  that  von 
know,  no  rhymes  required,  which  is  the  chief 
nuisance  in  making  poetry;  but  then  again  I 
thought  it  was  stupid  to  shirk  the  tags,  so  I 
began  as  one  does  in  dumb  crambo,  taking  '*me" 
for  instance  for  the  word,  and  running  through 
the  alphabet  beginning  at  be."  (Is  that  Brown- 
ing's wav,  I  wonder,  and  does  he  count  his  "feet" 
as  I  did  on  my  fingers  P)  At  the  third  verse  I 
found  I  was  getting  on  swimmingly,  bnt  growing 
sleepy,  so  I  turned  out  the  lamps  according  to 
my  host's  directions,  and  went  into  the  hall,  and 
up  the  staircase,  putting  out  the  gas  as  I  went 
along.  Just  as  I  reached  the  left  corridor — do 
you  Know  the  house  P — I  heard  a  slight  noise  at 
the  far  end  of  it,  and  looking  down,  in  the  dim 
light  I  saw  something  being  dragged  rapidly 
across,  something  that  looked  Tike  a  man  in  even« 
ing  clothes,  and  singularly  like  Sylvester,  being 
pulled  and  pushed  by  another  figure,  whether  man 
or  woman,  I  couldn't  teU.  The  two  vanished  into 
a  room  close  by  them,  the  door  was  shut  softly, 
and  I  saw  no  more.  Now,  I  am  by  nature  phl^- 
matic,  and  utterly  unimaginative,  and  that  night 
I  was  blind  with  sleep.  "  Drunk,"  I  murmured 
to  myself, "  they've  been  having  more  brandies 
and  sodas,"  and  then  I  put  the  house  in  darkness, 
and  retiring  to  my  apartment  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just  with  the  name  of  Mabel  on  my  lips  and 
in  my  heart. 
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As  the  man  was  drawing  np  the  blinds  the 
next  morning  he  began  to  cough,  a  sure  sign  he 
wished  to  tell  roe  something.  He  was  a  bit  of  a 
bore,  but  I  was  always  good-natured,  eo  I  said,  . 

"  Well,  Pierce,  a  line  day  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  sir,  very,"  he  answered.  "  But  we  are 
all  in  great  distress,  sir.  Poor  Captain  Sylvester 
has  been  found  dead  in  his  bed,  sir." 

Gad,  how  he  made  me  jump !  I  had  been  idly 
and  dreamily  looking  at  some  water-colour  draw- 
ings that  were  hanging  opposite  my  bed  (very 
bad  they  were,  too,  executed,  I  am  sure,  by  Mrs. 
Martin  in  her  school  days),  and  though  I  hadn't 
meant  to  get  up  for  the  next  half  hour,  the  shock 
made  me  leap  on  to  the  floor. 

"  Dead !  **  I  said,  sincerely  grieved  for  the  poor 
little  fellow,  and  thinking,  will  Elsa  be  sorry  for 
the  unkindness  of  the  last  few  days  P 

"  Yes,  sir,  dead,  A  telegram  came  for  him  jnst 
after  all  the  gentlemen  went  upstairs  last  night. 
His  man  says  its  in  his  'and  now.  They've  sent 
for  the  doctor  to  see  what  he  died  of,  sir.  We  in 
the  'aU  think  it  was  'eart" 

Then  the  shadowy  scene  of  the  night  before 
flashed  on  my  memory.  Could  it  have  been 
Sylvester  P  If  so,  who  was  with  him  P  I  dressed 
as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  went  downstairs,  to 
find  every  one  miserable,  the  host  and  hostess  not 
to  be  seen,  and  Mabel  nowhere.  I  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  say  a  word  to  increase  the  general 
wretchedness  till  I  saw  how  things  turned  out, 
and  if  any  one  acknowledged  to  seeing  the  dead 
man  after  he  had  gone  to  his  room  last  night. 
Those  I  spoke  to,  including  McGregor,  seemed 
dreadfully  sorry,  and  indeed  the  latter  spoke  so 
generously,  I  was  quite  touched.  The  local 
apothecary  came,  and  pronounced  it  to  have  been 
an  attack  of  angina  pecUrris,  signing  a  certificate 
to  that  effect.  An  uncle  fetched  the  poor  dead 
fellow's  body  away  that  day — he  had  no  near 
relations — and  the  house  was  at  once  emptied  of 
the  laughing  uproarious  guests  who  had  made 
it  such  a  cheerful  abode  for  the  last  fortnight^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  and  Elsa  being  left  to  get 
over  the  shock  as  they  best  might. 

I  saw  Mabel  as  far  as  Carlble,  and  on  our  way 
thither  I  thought,  "  Shall  I  tell  her  about  last 
night  P  "  and  then  again  I  made  np  my  mind  I 
was  too  sleepy  to  have  seen  clearly,  and  that  no 
good  could  come  of  worrying  her.  We  were  so 
down-hearted  at  the  sudden  termination  of  our 
pleasant  time,  and  the  horrid  cause  of  it,  that  I 
felt  it  would  cheer  ns  both  if  I  proposed,  which  I 
did  in  due  form,  and  was  accepted.  In  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight  I  put  one  of  my  rings 
on  her  third  finger,  and  heard  her  call  me  by  my 
Christian  name,  and  declare  she  never  loved  till 
now — ^we  all  say  that  —  and  Carlisle  came  so 
quickly,  where  I  had  to  branch  off  to  Glasgow, 
and  she  to  go  on  to  Edinburgh,  and  when  her 
train  left  I  felt  as  if  I  should  die.  However,  the 
gronse  shooting  in  Argyleshire  was  excellent  that 
year,  we  had  some  jolly  people  in  the  house, 
and  I  heard  from  Mabel  every  other  day  for  a 
fortnight. 

Abont  three  weeks  after  my  proposal  I  got  a 
letter  from  her  sending  back  my  gages  d*amour, 
and  telling  me  not  to  think  ill  of  ner,  but  her 
people  had  insisted  on  her  accepting  a  man  whom 
she  had  met  at  Inverness.  1  can  never  love  any 
one  but  you,"  she  said,  "  never,  never "  (I've  got 
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the  note  somewhere,  and  I  remmber  the  exact  spot 
I  read  it  in  first),  "but  I  nra  the  eldest  of  a  large 
family,  and  must  help  them.  God  bless  you. 
Forget  me,  forgive  me.  I  am  to  be  married  in 
November."  I  wrote  her  rather  a  neat  answer, 
I  flatter  myself,  but  I  was  cut  np,  and  no  mis- 
take, could'nt  shoot  straight,  and  hated  my  fellow- 
creatures,  so  thinking  a  change  would  do  me  good, 
I  took  a  clean  canvas  and  a  sneaf  of  brashes  to  a 
charming  inn  at  Bowness,  and  began  devoting 
myself  to  lake  scenery,  as  love  had  thrown  me 
over. 

At  Bowness  who  should  I  see  listlessly  walking 
about,  but  Elsa  Martin,  quite  alone,  except  for 
her  collie.  She  looked  ill  and  worried,  and  wore  a 
black  and  white  cotton  gown,  in  memory,  I  thuugbt, 
of  poor  Sylvester.  She  stopped  when  I  spoke  to 
ber,  and  at  first  hardly  seemed  to  know  me.  All 
the  fire,  the  diablerie  had  gone  out  of  her  eyes, 
and  her  faoe  looked  pinched  and  wan.  She  and 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  she  said,  had  a  house  on  the 
Ambleside  Road.  Would  I  come  to  see  themP 
Yes,  she  had  been  ill,  but  she  was  better,  and, 
and,  was  it  not  a  pretty  place  P 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  her  after  that.  We  used 
to  row  on  the  lake— she  could  row  fairly — and  often 
she  sat  near  mo  and  read  to  me  while  I  sketched 
under  my  white  umbrella  in  the  fields,  and  she 
read  very  well,  particularly  The  IdyUs  of  the  King, 
to  which  I  have  a  great  attachment.^  I  never 
mentioned  Sylvester,  as  I  thought  it  might  upset 
her,  but  one  evening,  when  the  moon  was  shining 
(how  many  stupid  actions  the  moon  inspires  in 
one,  by  the  way)  and  we  were  sitting  alone  on  the 
balcony  of  her  house,  she  said  suddenly  : 

*•  Do  you  ever  think  of  him  P  I  do,  so  often." 

A  good  deal  put  out  of  countenance  I  could  say 
nothing  better  than — 

"  Ah,  I  was  so  sorry  for  you." 

Then,  as  she  didn't  speak,  I  went  on, 
I  want  to  tell  you  something^  Fve  never  men- 
tioned to  another  soul ; "  and  in  a  few  words  I 
described  to  her  what  I  thought  I  saw  that 
night.  ^ 

She^  wasn't  surprised,  only  quite  silent.  A 
boat,  in  which  a  girl  was  singing  charmingl/i 
drifted  past  our  windows ;  a  child,  with  a  fiddle, 
struck  up  a  plaintive  air  on  the  road  between  m 
and  the  lake,  and  a  falling  star  shot  across  the 
sky. 

Ce  West  qyi^un^  etoile  qui  file,  JUe,  JHe,  ^ 
disparaitj"  said  Elsa,  in  her  pretty  French  (she 
was  at  school  in  Paris,  where  they  called  her  Ia 
Belle  Diablesse)  and  then  again  she  was  silent 
and  the  fiddle  changed  its  plaintive  air  to  a  mar- 
tial note,  and  now  it  was  "  The  March  of  tbe  Hen 
of  Harlech  "  that  was  making  ns  feel  life  wns 
worth  living — ^in  the  moonlight  at  Bowness. 

"  I've  liked  you  so  much  better  than  I  ever  did 
before,  since  I've  seen  you  here,"  began  Elsa  sad- 
denly  in  her  rough  candid  fashion,  ''thatlftw 
going  to  tell  yon  a  secret,  something  I've  not  em 
told  my  aunt.  I  should  never  have  mentioned  it, 
but  what  you  saw  that  night  happens  to  be  the 
end  of  my  story,  so  you  may  well  know  the  beyifl* 
ning.  I  hadn't  got  on  very  well  with  Begie  since 
he  proposed : — ^you  would  not  have  noticra  it,  yoQ 
were  so  much  taken  np  then  with  Mabel  Out^ 
(did  you  know  she  was  secretly  engaged  to  the 
curate  all  the  timeP)  He  annoyed  me  ofteoi 
couldn't  see  a  joke,  and  was  odious,  poor  thingi 
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when  he  waa  jealous,  so  that  at  last  I  made  up 
mind  I  didn't  want  him  at  all,  and  didn't  care  a 
straw  for  him.  I  think  when  I  was  made  they 
left  out  my  heart.  I  am  twenty-three  and  I  never 
loved  anyone  half  as  well  as  myself,  except  for  a 
few  hours.  Well,  I  broke  it  off  entirely  with  him 
in  the  morning  room  just  before  we  went  to  bed 
that  niffht,  and  really  felt  quite  pleased  and  un- 
fettered when  I  had  done  it.  He  cared,  I  am  sure 
^but  that  sort  of  feeling  never  lasts  long  witb 
you  men.  You  remember  how  early  we  **  retired  " 
(as  my  aunt  would  say),  and  how  cross  and  dis- 
agreeable everyone  was.  I  didn't  undress  when  I 
got  to  my  room,  but  sat  by  the  window  thinking 
of  all  sorts  of  things,  and  principally  I  wished  I 
hadn't  such  a  bad  temper,  and  that  I  could  marry 
a  man  who  wouldn't  bore  me,  when  suddenly  1 
heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  I  thought  it  might 
be  one  of  the  maids  so  I  unlocked  it — I  am  a 
coward,  and  being  always  afraid  of  burglars  lock 
myself  in — ^to  find  Regie,  looking  horribly  ill,  with 
a  tele^m  in  his  hand. 

"  This  has  just  come,"  he  said  very  softly.  "  It 
is  to  order  me  to  join  at  once,  as  the  regiment  is 

foing  out  to  India.  Forgive  me,  dearest,  but  as 
shall  start  at  ei^ht  to-morrow,  I  knew  I  should 
not  see  you  again,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to 
reconsider  your  decision,  and  to  take  back  my 
ring.  I  daren't  trust  to  a  letter,  I  wanted  to  see 
you  myself." 

I  forget  what  I  said  exactlv.buti  let  him  know  I 
didn't  love  him,  and  never  should,  and  that  it  was 
better  he  should  know  the  truth. 

I  had  hardly  got  the  words  out,  when  he  gave 
a  sort  of  gasp,  and  with  a  horrible  thud  he  fell  at 
my  feet.  Oh  God,  I  shall  never  forget  the  terror 
of  that  moment !  I  thought  in  my  ignorance  he 
was  fainting,  but  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  even 
in  a  simple  case  like  that ;  then  I  thought  1  would 
drag  him  to  his  room,  which  I  knew  wasn't  far  from 
mine,  so  Ipulled  and  dragged  him  thebest  way  Icould 
— 1  never  sawyou — across  the  corridor,  and  on  to  his 
bed.  I  unloosed  his  tie  and  collar,  I  thought  I  never, 
should  get  it  undone— dashed  water  in  his  face, 
and  rang  for  his  man — going  back  to  my  bedroom, 
as  I  felt  sure  he  would  be  properly  attented  to. 
I  never  thought  of  my  uncle's  order  that  all  the 
servants  should  go  to  bed  at  twelve ;  it  was  past 
that,  and  no  one  went  near  him,  but  I  didn't 
know,  and  slept  peacefully,  feeling  sure,  as  I  said, 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  womamsh  faint.  When 
they  told  me  the  next  morning  I  felt  like  a  mur- 
deress. If  it  had  not  been  for  my  prudery,  which 
prevented  my  attending  properly  to  him,  and  not 
leaving  him  till  he  recovered,  it  would  have  been 
all  right  When  the  doctor  declared  it  was  heart, 
and  that  nothing  could  have  saved  him  I  was 
comparatively  relieved.  .  .  but  I !  I  was  the 
cause  of  it  all !  I  can't  pretend  I  loved  him,  yet 
I  shall  never  forget  him  all  my  life." 

The  fiddle  sang  "Adelaide  "  in  a  minor  key,  and 
the  child  begged  for  pennies  from  our  balcony. 
•  •  •  • 

The  other  day  Mabel's  eldest  daughter  Miss 
Goldstiicker,  married  some  swell,  high  up  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  I  was  there,  for  Mabel  always 
remembers  her  old  friends,  you  know,  and  never 
let  me  quarrel  with  her,  Irom  a  coquettish  feeling 
chiefly,  of  wishing  to  keep  her  slaves  about  her. 
Next  to  me,  sat  Elsa,  now  Lady  Dormer. 
Beyond  being  as  grey  as  a  badger,  she  is  little 


altered;  the  sharp  lines  round  her  mouth  are  deeper 
than  they  were  in  '65,  but  the  sweetness  of  her 
eyes  contradicts  in  a  great  measure  the  harsh  ex- 
pression of  her  lips.  I  expect  she  leads  Lord 
Dormer  a  dance — indeed  I  know  she  does — and  I 
often  wonder  if  she  would  have  been  happier  with 
poor  Dandy,  who  would  have  ruled  her  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Heaven  knows.  It's  a  ^ueer  world,  my 
boy,  and  I  for  one  shan't  be  gne?ed  when  I've 
done  with  it. 
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ox  VAKITY  AND  VANITIES. 

ALL  is  vanity,  and  everybody's  vain.  Women 
are  terribly  vain.  So  are  men — more  so,  if 
possible.  So  are  children,  particularly  children. 
One  of  them,  at  this  very  moment,  is  hammering 
upon  my  legs.  She  wants  to  know  what  I  think 
of  her  new  shoes.  Candidly,  I  don't  think'  much  of 
them.  They  lack  symmetry  and  curve,  and  pos- 
sess an  indescribable  appearance  of  floppiness  (I 
believe,  too,  they've  put  them  on  the  wrong  feet). 
But  I  don't  say  this.  It  is  not  criticism,  but 
flattery  that  she  wants ;  and  I  gush  over  them 
with  what  I  feel  to  myself  to  be  exaggerated  effu- 
siveness. Nothing  else  would  satisfy  this  self- 
opinionated  cherub.  I  tried  the  conscientious 
friend  dodge  with  her  on  one  occasion,  but  it  was 
not  a  success.  She  had  requested  my  judgment 
upon  her  general  conduct  and  behaviour,  the  exact 
case  submitted  being,  "  Wot  oo  tink  of  me  ?  Oo 
peased  wi'  me  ?  "  and  I  had  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  salutary  remarks  upon 
her  late  moral  career,  and  said :  "  No,  I  am  not 
pleased  with  you."  I  recalled  to  her  mind  the 
events  of  that  very  morning,  and  I  put  it  to  her 
how  she,  as  a  Christian  child,  could  expect  a  wise 
and  good  uncle  to  be  satisfied  with  the  carryings 
on  of  an  infant  who  that  very  day  had  roused  the 
whole  house  at  5  a.m.  ;  had  upset  a  water  jug  and 
tumbled  down  stairs  after  it  at  7 ;  had  endeavoured 
to  put  the  cat  in  the  bath  at  8 ;  and  sat  on  her 
own  father's  hat  at  9.S5. 

What  did  she  do  ?    Was  she  grateful  to  me  for 
my  plain  speaking  P   Did  she  ponder  upon  my 
words,  and  determine  to  profit  by  them,  and  to 
lead,  from  that  hour,  a  better  and  a  nobler  life  ? 
No !  she  howled. 

That  done,  she  became  abusive.   She  said — 
"  Oo  naughty — oo  naughty,  bad  unkie— oo  bad 
man— me  tell  MAR." 
And  Bhe  did,  too. 

Since  then,  when  my  views  have  been  called 
for,  I  have  kept  my  real  sentiments  more  to 
myself  like,  preferring  to  express  unbounded  ad- 
miration of  this  young  person's  actions  irrespective 
of  their  actual  merits.  And  she  nods  her  head  ap- 
provingly, and  trots  oft"  to  advertise  my  opinion 
to  the  rest  of  the  household.  She  appears  to 
employ  it  as  a  sort  of  testimonial  for  mercenary  m 
purposes,  for  I  subsec^uently  hear  distant  soundtf 
of  **  Unkie  says  me  uood  dirl— me  dot  to  have 
two  bikkics.*' 

There  she  goes,  now,  gazing  rapturously  at  her 
own  toes,  and  murmuring  *'pittie"— two<foot-te&  of 
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.  conceit  and  vanity ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  wicked- 
nesses. 

They  are  all  alike.   I  remember  sitting  in  a  gar- 
den one  sunny  afternoon  in  the  snburbs  of  London. 
'  Suddenly,  I  heard  a  shrill,  treble  voice  calliDg 
.  from  a  top  storey  window  to  some  unseen  being, 
:  presumably   in    one  of  the    other  gardens, 
Gamma,  me  dood  boy,  me  wery  dood  boy; 
gamma,  me  dot  on  Bob's  knickie-bockies." 

^hy  even  animals  are  vain.  I  saw  a  great 
Newfoundland  dog,  the  other  day,  sitting  in  front 
of  a  mirror  at  the  entrance  to  a  shop  in  Eegent 
Circus,  and  examining  himself  with  an  amount  of 
smug  satisfaction  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
elsewhere  outside  a  vestry  meeting. 

I  was  at  a  farmhouse  once,  when  some  high 
holiday  was  being  celebrated.  I  don't  remember 
what  the  occasion  was,  but  it  was  something 
festive,  a  May-day  or  Quarter-day,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  they  put  a  garland  of  flowers 
round  the  head  of  one  of  the  cows.  Well  that 
absurd  quadruped  went  about  all  d&y  as  perky  as 
a  school-girl  in  a  new  frock  ;  and  when  they  took 
the  wreath  off,  she  became  quite  sulky,  and  they 
had  to  put  it  on  again  before  she  would  stand 
still  to  be  milked.  This  is  not  a  Percy  anecdote. 
It  is  plain,  sober  truth. 

As  for  cats,  they  nearly  equal  human  beings 
for  vanity.  I  have  known  a  cat  get  up  and  vreSk 
out  of  the  room,  on  a  remark  derogatory  to  her 
species  being  made  by  a  visitor,  while  a  neatly 
turned  compliment  will  set  them  purring  for  an 
hour. 

I  do  like  cats.  They  are  so  unconsciously  amus- 
ing. There  is  such  a  comic  digrnity  about  them, 
such  an  "How  dare  you  I"  "Go  away,  don't 
touch  me"  sort  of  air.  Now  there  is  nothing 
haughty  about  a  do^.  They  are  Hail,  fellow,  weU 
met"  with  every  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  that  they 
come  across.  When  I  meet  a  dog  of  my  acquain- 
tance, I  slap  his  head,  call  him  opprobrious  epithets, 
and  roll  him  over  on  his  back ;  and  there  ne  lies, 
gaping  at  me,  and  doesn't  mind  it  a  bit. 

Fancy  carrying  on  like  that  with  a  cat  I  Why, 
she  would  never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  jroa 
lived.  No,  when  you  want  to  win  the  approbation 
of  a  cat  you  must  mind  what  you  are  aoout,  and 
work  your  way  carefully.  If  ^ou  don't  know  the 
cat,  you  had  best  begin  by  saying,  "  poor  pussy*" 
After  which,  add,  "  did  'ums,"  in  a  tone  ot  sooth- 
ing sympathy.  You  don*t  know  what  you  mean, 
any  more  than  the  cat  does,  but  the  sentiment 
seems  to  imply  a  proper  spirit  on  your  part,  and 
generally  touches  ner  feelings  to  such  an  extent 
that,  if  you  are  of  good  manners  and  passable 
appearance,  she  will  stick  her  back  up  and  rub 
her  nose  against  you.  Matters  having  reached 
this  stage,  you  may  venture  to  chuck  her  under 
the  chin,  and  tickle  the  side  of  her  head,  and  the 
intelligent  creature  will  then  stick  her  claws  into 
your  legs ;  and  all  is  friendship  and  affection,  as 
so  sweetly  expressed  in  the  beautiful  lines— 

I  love  little  Pnssy,  hor  coat  is  so-wnnn. 

And,  If  1  doD't  tease  her,  she'll  do  me  no  hum; 

So  I'll  stroke  her,  and  pat  her,  and  feed  her  with  food, 

And  Fussy  will  love  me  because  I  am  good. 

T*he  last  two  lines  of  the  stanza  give  us  a  pretty 
true  insight  into  pussy's  notions  of  human  gooa- 
nesa.   It  is  evident  that  in  her  opinion  goodness 


consists  of  stroking  her,  and  patting  her^  and 
feeding  her  with  tooa.  I  fear  this  narrow-nunded 
view  of  virtue,  though,  is  not  confined  to  pussies. 
We  are  all  inclined  to  adopt  a  similar  standard  ai 
merit  in  our  estimate  of  other  people.  A  good 
man  is  a  man  who  is  good  to  us,  and  a  bod  man 
is  a  man  who  doesn't  do  what  we  want  him  to. 
The  truth  is,  we  each  of  us  have  an  inborn  con- 
viction that  the  whole  world,  with  everybody  and 
everything  in  it,  was  created  as  a  sort  of  necessary 
appendage  to  ourselves.  Our  fellow  men  and 
women  were  made  to  admire  us,  and  to  minister 
to  our  various  requirements.  You  and  I,  dear 
reader,  are  each  the  centre  of  the  universe  in  our 
respective  opinions.  You,  as  I  understand  xt^ 
were  brought  into  being  by  a  considerate  Provi- 
dence in  order  that  you  mi^ht  read  and  pay  me 
for  what  I  write;  while  I,  m  your  opinion,  am  an 
article  sent  into  the  world  to  write  something  for 
you  to  read.  The  stars— as  we  term  the  myriad 
other  worlds  that  are  rushing  down  besiae  us 
through  the  eternal  silence  —  were  put  in  the 
heavens  to  make  the  sky  look  interesting  for  us 
at  night.  And  the  moon,  with  its  dark  mysteries 
and  ever  hidden  face,  is  an  arrangement  for  na  to 
dirt  under. 

I  fear  we  are  most  of  us  like  Mrs.  Peyser's 
bantam  cock,  who  fancied  the  sun  got  up  evexy 
morninff  to  hear  him  crow.  'Tis  vanity  that  makes 
the  world  go  round.  I  don't  beb'eve  any  man  ever 
existed  without  vanity,  and,  if  he  did)  he  would 
be  an  extremely  uncomfortable  person  to  have 
anything  to  do  with.  He  would,  of  course,  be  a 
very  good  man,  and  we  should  respect  him  very 
much.  He  would  be  a  veiy  admirable  man — a 
man  to  be  put  under  a  glass  case,  and  shown 
round  as  a  specimen — a  man  to  be  stuck  upon  a 
X)edestal,  and  copied,  like  a  school  exercise — a  man 
to  be  reverenced ;  but  not  a  man  to  be  loved,  not  a 
human  brother  whose  hand  we  should  care  to 
^p.  Angels  may  be  very  excellent  sort  of  folk 
in  their  way,  but  we  poor  mortals,  in  our  present 
state,  would  probably  find  them  very  slow  coni* 
^any.  Even  mere  extra  goody  people  most  of  us 
find  rather  depressing.^  It  is  m  our  faults  and 
failings,  not  in  our  virtues,  that  we  touch  one 
another,  and  find  sympathy.  We  differ  widely 
enough  in  our  nobler  qualities.  It  is  in  our  follies 
that  we  are  at  one.  Some  of  us  are  pious,  some  of 
us  are  generous.  Some  few  of  us  are  honest,  com- 
paratively speakiuff ;  and  some,  fewer  still,  may. 
possibly,  be  trnthfm.  But  in  vanity  and  kindred 
weaknesses  we  can  all  join  hands.  Vanity  is  one 
of  those  touches  of  Nature  that  make  tlie  whole 
world  kin.  From  the  Indian  hunter,  proud  of  his 
belt  of  scalps,  to  the  European  general,  swelling 
beneath  his  row  of  stars  and  medals ;  from  the 
Chinee,  gleeful  at  the  length  of  his  pigtail,  to  the 
**  professional  beauty,"  suffering  tortures  in  order 
that  her  waist  may  resemble  a  peg-top;  froin 
draggle-tailed  little  Polly  Stiggins,  strutting 
through  Seven  Dials  with  a  tatter^  parasol  ovei 
her  head,  to  the  princess,  sweeping  through  a 
drawing-room,  with  a  train  of  four  yards  long ; 
from  'Arry,  winning  by  vulgar  chw  the  loud 
laughter  of  his  pals,  to  the  statesman,  whose  ears 
are  tickled  by  the  cheers  that  greet  his  high* 
sounding  periods ;  from  the  dark-skinned  African, 
bartering  his  precious  oils  and  ivory  for  a  few 
glass  beads  to  hang  about  his  neck,  to  the  Chris- 
tian maiden,  selling  her  white  body  and  fresh  soul 
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for  a  score  of  tany  stones  and  an  empty  title  to 
tack  before  her  name — all  march,  and  fight,  and 
bleed,  and  die  beneath  its  tawdry  nag. 

-A-y,  ay,  vanity  is  truly  enonffh  the  motive- 
power  that  moves  Hnmanity,  and  it  is  flattery 
that  greases  the  wheels.  If  you  want  to  win 
affection  and  respect  in  this  world,  you  must 
flatter  people.  Flatter  high,  and  low,  ana  rich,  and 
poor,  and  siUy,  and  wise,  i  on  will  get  on  famously. 
I^raise  this  man's  virtues  and  that  man's  vices. 
Compliment  everybody  upon  everything,  and 
especially  upon  wnat  ihey  haven't  got.  Admire 
guys  for  their  beauty,  fools  for  their  wit,  and 
bpors  for  their  breeding.  Your  discernment  and 
intelligence  will  be  extolled  to  the  skies. 

Every  one  can  be  got  over  by  flattery.  The 
belted  earl — '*  belted  earl "  is  the  correct  phrase, 
I  believe.  I  don't  know  what  it  means,  unless  it 
be  an  earl  that  wears  a  belt  instead  of  braces. 
Some  men  do.  I  don't  like  it  myself.  You  have 
to  keep  the  thing  so  tight,  for  it  to  be  of  any  use, 
and  that  is  uncomfortable.  Anyhow,  whatever 
particular  kind  of  an  earl  a  belted  earl  may  be,  he 
is,  I  assert,  get-overable  by  flattery ;  just  as  every 
other  human  being  is,  from  a  duchess  to  a  cat's- 
meat  man,  from  a  plough-boy  to  a  poetr^and  the 
poet  far  easier  than  the  plough-boy,  for  butter  can 
DC  better  spread  on  wheaten  oread  than  on  oaten 
cakes. 

As  for  love,  flattery  is  its  very  life-blood.  Fill 
a  person  with  love  for  themselves,  and  what  runs 
over  will  be  your  share,  says  a  certain  witty  and 
truthful  Frenchman,  whose  name  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  remember.  (Confound  it,  I  never  can 
remember  names  when  I  want.)  Tell  a  girl  she 
is  an  angel,  only  more  angelic  than  an  angel; 
that  she  is  a  goddess,  only  more  graceful,  queenly, 
and  heavenly  than  the  average  goddess ;  that  she 
is  more  fairj-like  than  Titania,  more  beautiful 
than  Venus,  more  enchanting  than  Parthenope; 
more  adorable,  lovely,  and  radiant,  in  short,  than 
any  other  woman  that  ever  did  live,  does  live,  or 
could  live,  and  you  will  make  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  her  trusting  little  heart.  Sweet 
innocent  1  she  will  believe  every  word  you  say. 
It  is  so  easy  to  deceive  a  woman — in  this  way. 

Dear  litUe  souls,  they  hate  flattery,  so  they  tell 
you ;  and,  when  you  say,  "  Ah,  darling,  it  isn't 
flattery  in  your  case,  it's  plain,  sober  truth ;  you 
really  are,  without  exaggeration,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, the  most  good,  the  most  charming,  the  most 
divine,  the  most  perfect  human  creature  that  ever 
trod  this  earth,"  they  will  smile,  a  quiet,  approving 
smile,  and,  leaning  against  your  manly  shoulder, 
murmur  that  you  are  a  dear  good  fellow  after 
all. 

By  Jove,  fancy  a  man  trying  to  make  love  on 
strictly  truthful  principles,  determining  never  to 
utter  a  word  of  mere  compliment  or  nyperbole, 
but  to  scrupulously  confine  himself  to  exact  fact  I 
Fancy  his  gazing  rapturously  into  his  mistress' 
eyes,  and  whispering  softly  to  her  that  she  wasn't^ 
on  the  whole,  bad  looking,  as  girls  went  I  Fancy 
his  holding  up  her  little  hand,  and  assuring  her 
that  it  was  of  a  light  drab  colour,  shot  with  red ; 
and  telling  her,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
that  her  nose,  for  a  turned-up  one,  seemed  rather 
pretty ;  and  that  her  eyes  appeared  to  him,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge,  to  be  quite  up  to  the  average 
standard  of  such  things ! 

A  nice  chance  he  would  stand  against  the  man 


who  would  tell  her  that  her  face  was  like  a  fresh 
blush  rose,  that  her  hair  was  a  wandering  sun* 
beam  imprisoned  by  her  smiles,'  and  her  eyes  like 
two  evening  stars. 

There  are  various  ways  of  flattering,  and,  of 
course,  you  must  adapt  your  style  to  your  sub- 
ject. Some  people  like  it  laid  on  with  a  trowel, 
and  this  requires  very  little  art.  With  sensible 
persons,however,  it  needs  to  be  done  very  delicately^ 
and  more  by  suggestion  than  actual  words.  A  good 
many  like  it  wrapped  up  in  the  form  of  an  insult^ 
Oh,  you  are  a  perfect  fool,  you  are.  You 


would  giye  your  last  sixpence  to  the  first  hungnr 
looking  beggar  you  met ; "  while  others  will  swal- 
low it  only  when  administered  through  the  medium 
of  a  third  person,  so  that  if  0.  wishes  to  get  at  an 
A.  of  this  sort  he  must  confide  to  A.'s  particular 
friend  B.  that  ho  thinks  A.  a  splendid  fellow,  and 
beg  him,  B,  not  to  mention  it,  especially  to  A.  Be 
careful  that  B.  is  a  reliable  man,  though,  otherwise 
he  won't. 

Those  fine,  sturdy  John  Bulls,  who  "hate  flat- 
tery, sir,"  "Never  let  anybody  get  over  me  by 
flattery,"  &c.  &c.,  are  very  simply  manag^ed. 
Flatter  them  enough  upon  their  absence  of  vanity, 
and  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  them. 

After  all,  vanity  is  as  much  a  virtue  as  a  vice. 
It  is  easy  to  recite  copy-book  maxims  against  its 
sinfulness,  but  it  is  a  passion  that  can  move  us  to 
good  as  well  as  to  evil.  Ambition  is  only  vanity 
ennobled.  We  want  to  win  praise  and  admiration 
— or  Fame  as  we  prefer  to  name  it — and  so  we 
write  great  books,  and  paint  grand  pictures,  and 
sing  sweet  songs ;  and  toil  with  willing  hands  in 
study,  loom,  and  laboratory. 

We  wish  to  become  rich  men,  not  in  order  to 
enjoy  ease  and  comfort — all  that  any  one  being 
can  taste  of  those  may  be  purchased  anywhere 
for  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum— biit  that  our 
houses  may  be  bigger  and  more  gaudily  furnished 
than  our  neighbours';  that  our  horses  and  ser- 
vants may  be  more  numerous ;  that  we  may  dresa 
our  wives  and  daughters  in  absurd,  but  expensive 
clothes ;  and  that  we  may  give  costly  dinners  of 
which  we  ourselves  indivianally  do  not  eat  a 
shilling's  worth.  And  to  do  this,  we  aid  the 
world's  work  with  clear  and  busy  brain,  spreading 
commerce  among  its  peoples,  carrying  civilization 
to  its  remotest  comers. 

Do  not  let  us  abuse  vanity,  therefore.  Bather 
let  us  use  it.  Honour  itself  is  but  the  highest 
form  of  vanity.  The  instinct  is  not  confined  solely 
to  Beau  Brummels  and  Dolly  Yardens.  There  it 
the  vanity  of  the  peacock,  and  the  vanity  of  the 
eagle.  Snobs  are  vain.  But  so,  too,  are  heroM. 
Come,  oh !  my  youn^  brother  bucks,  let  us  be  vain 
together.  Let  us  join  hands,  and  help  each  other 
to  increase  our  vanity.  Let  us  be  vain,  not  of  our 
trousers  and  hair,  but  of  brave  hearts  and  working 
hands,  of  truth,  of  purity,  of  nobility.  Let  us  be 
too  vain  to  stoop  to  aught  that  is  mean  or  base, 
too  vain  for  petty  selfishness  and  little-minded 
envy,  too  vain  to  say  an  unkind  word  or  do  an 
unkind  act.  Let  us  be  vain  of  being  single- 
hearted,  upright  gentlemen  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  knaves.  Let  us  pride  ourselves  upon 
thinking  hi£[h  thoughts,  acnieving  great  deeds, 
living  good  hves. 

Jehobie  K.  Jsromb, 
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DAVrr  LUNAN. 
An  At7LD  Light  Idtl. 

BT  3.  K.  BAEBIB. 

HIS  grizzled  head  strained  in  its  socket  afifainst 
a  cramped  left  arm  that  sprawled  orer  the 
paper,  Davit  Xiunan  added  his  signature  to  the 
fahoured  letter,  transcribing  both  it  and  the  fancy 
flonrish  beneath  &om  a  slate-pencil  scrolL  With 
a  complacent  tightening  of  his  lips  he  corked  the 
ink-bottle,  and  retreatmg  cantionslj  from  the 
table,  as  if  to  take  the  letter  unawares,  breathed 
more  freely,  the  while  he  regarded  his  handiwork 
with  a  satisfaction  that  was  not  unmixed  with 
awe.  The  bairn,  Effie,  looked  on  open-eyed,  and 
when  he  balanced  his  pen  on  the  unaccustomed  ear 
that  would  not  grip  it  of  its  own  accord,  the 
solemnity  of  her  little  face  reflected  his.  After 
a  momentary  struggle  an  obstinate  sunbeam 
asserted  its  right  of  rule,  and  tumbled  all  the 
]>uckers  into  a  cnubbv  dimple. 

The  four-year-old  lassie  crowed  gleefully,  and 
with  one  roguish  eye  on  the  pen  made  a  strenuous 
attempt  to  scale  her  father's  legs.  A  dull,  vacant 
face  was  Davit  Lunan's,  but  a  light  came  into  it 
when  his  horny  hand  trembled  through  her  yellow 
hair,  and  he  struggled  nervously  with  his  wistful 
mouth.  The  jaws  that  had  opened  stiffly  refused 
to  close,  and  Davit  sat  helpless  as  the  mite  of  a 
bairn  hung  on  to  his  knees,  and  climbed  merrily 
into  his  lap.  He  looked  furtively  toward  the  door 
that  separated  the  kitchen  from  his  saw-mill,  but 
there  was  no  one  there  to  smile.  He  strained  his 
motherless  child  to  his  breast^  and  then  there  slunk 
down  his  brave  old  cheek  the  last  tear  that  Davit 
ever  shed.  Shamefacedly  he  kissed  the  laughing 
**^litlin."  I  don't  know  why,  unless  God  told  him 
to  do  it,  for  it  was  not  like  a  severe  Auld  Licht. 

Davit  had  *'  redd  "  up  his  but  and  ben,  sweeping 
the  lumpy  earthen  floor  and  scraping  the  potatoes 
for  a  twelve  o'clock  dinner,  as  he  had  done  every 
day,  except  on  the  Sabbath,  since  EfiBe's  mother 
died.  The  splashing  stream  that  the  old  man  had 
brought  into  the  house  to  rock  her  cradle  and  close 
the  infant's  drowsy  eyes  to  its  purring  lullaby,  was 
buffeted  by  the  great  mill-wheel,  that  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  to  keep  its  ground,  not  to  speak  of  climb- 
ing the  bouncing  bum,  and  the  ill-fitting  knotted 
window-bole  rattled  peevishly  to  an  occasional 
rush  of  wind.  The  bairn  could  hear  her  father's 
■aw  puling^  and  rasping  through  the  white  wood 
in  toe  mill,  and  his  back-bent  frame  showed 
through  the  doorway  in  a  shower  of  flying  saw- 
dust. Davit  was  gay,  and  the  sparkling  drops  of 
water  leapt  high  from  the  wheel  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  humming  or  whistling  at  his  work- 
Come  ower  the  watter, 
Come  ower  the  waiter, 
Come  ower  the  watter,  for  Chair-lie. 

Effie's  fascinated  eyes  were  on  the  "  chimley," 
where  the  lordly  letter  stood,  and  she  sat  solemnly 
blinking  at  it  from  her  three-legged  stool.  It  was 
the  only  letter  she  had  ever  seen  her  father  write, 
but  she  knew  all  about  them.  It  should  be  posted, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  drop  it  into  the  hole. 
*'  Yallowchy  "-haired  Effie  stood  up  on  her  stool. 


stretching  forth  her  dimpled  arm  for  the  letter. 
With  a  giggle  of  delight,  quickly  suppressed  lest 
the  sound  should  bring  ner  father  ben,  she  clutched 
it  triumphantly,  and  tripping  noiselessly  over  the 
sand  witn  which  Dayithaa  strewn  the  floor,  slipped 
out  of  the  house,  a  knowing  smile  on  her  important 
face.  There  was  music  in  her  father's  squealing 
saw,  but  she  had  to  go  to  the  post.  Across  ti^e 
brig  of  planks  and  into  the  Tenements  the  Htlin 
trotted,  fflancing  neither  to  right  nor  left,  her  Hps 
puckerea  into  an  elated  chuckle.  Down  tne 
straggling  wynd,  and  across  the  square,  and 
through  Andra  AUardice's  close,  grasping  the 
letter  in  her  hand.  The  life  had  faded  from  her 
wee  baby  face  now,  but  her  mouth  was  firm  ee^ 
and  her  bewildered  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead. 
The  letter  had  to  be  dropped  down  the  hole. 
Hendry,  the  dummy,  on  his  way  to  the  woods 
with  his  empty  barrow  to  dig  out  resiny  roots  for 
firewood,  met  her  ki  the  brae  head.  Then  she 
toddled  past  Davie  Haggart,  breaking  stones  on 
the  Whunny  road,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

By-and-by  the  flapping  mill-wheel  came  to  rest, 
its  sodden  green  boards  showing  rotten  when  they 
got  the  chance,  and  Davit  Lunan,  the  sawdust  still 
sticking  to  his  patched  and  faded  corduroys,  came 
ben  the  house.  He  looked  expectant  as  he  sidled 
through  the  narrow  doorway,  but  when  his  eyes 
realized  the  empty  stool,  the  expression  died  from 
his  patient  face.  That  was  all.  Davit's  bones 
creaKed  as  he  sank  with  an  effort  into  his  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair,  bought  at  a  *'  roup  "  half  a 
century  before,  and  "  wraxed  "  over  his  arm  to  the 
pot  on  the  fire  to  lift  it  a  link  higher  up  the  joist. 
The  bairn  liked  her  potatoes  birstled/'  Then  he 
rose  stiffly,  and  went  bareheaded  to  look  slowly 
over  the  bum  in  the  direction  of  the  Tenements. 
There  were  children  playing  round  the  old  wooden 
pump,  chasing  their  scampering  rabbits  through 
the  bits  of  garciens,  but  do  you  think  Davit  had 
to  look  twice  to  know  that  Effie  was  not  there  ? 

*'  Ye'U  cry  in  at  Janet  Gow's,"  he  asked  of  a 
passing  neighbour,  and  tell  Effie  to  come  till  her 
ainner." 

But  Effie  was  not  at  Janet  Grow's. 

Lanff  Tammas  paused,  wob  on  back,  to  inquire 
after  the  bit  lassie,  and  Davit  answered  without  a 
quiver  in  his  voice. 

"I'se  warrant  her  at  Bell  Dundas*s,"  said 
Tammas,  passing  on.    And  Davit  answered — 

'*  Ay>"  as  if  he  knew  she  was  with  Bell  Dnndas. 

A  barefooted,  mischievous  laddie  whom  he  saw 
climbinginto  the  saw-mill  by  the  dark  hole  through 
which  went  the  axle  of  the  dripping  wheel,  he  ac- 
costed cheerily,  as  though  this  was  the  usual  mode 
of  entering  his  workshop.  One  of  the  rogues  who 
made  capital  out  of  Davit's  laughable  affection  for 
his  child.  The  bantam  cock  that  had  crowed  on 
his  kitchen  rafters  almost  since  Effle's  birth  was 
offered  freely  to  the  boy,  and  cunning  Davit  opened 
a  way  to  his  heart  by  talking  of  yellow  yites*  eggs 
and  destructive  flies.  Then  his  voice  grew  husky 
all  at  once. 

**  She's  boen  sae  mnckle  wi'  me,  Archie,"  he  said 
apologetically;  "an'  I've  nae  mair.  It's— it's 
Effie,  ye  ken.  Yell  hae  her  hodden  some  gait?  " 

But  Archie  knew  nothing  of  the  child. 

"Maybe,"  he  said,  "she'll  hae  fa'en  into  the 
burn." 

Lunan  returned  to  the  house  to  mend  the  fire* 
and,  forgetting  his  errand,  wandered  out  again 
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into  the  Tenements,  the  peat  in  his  hand,  a 
shabby  old  saw-miller,  nodding  geniaUv  to  all 
he  met,  to  induce  them  to  give  him  back  his 
bairn. 

"If  we  had  haen  ony  mair,"  he  repeated 
timidly;  "  but  her mither's died,  an* — an'  she  was 
so  sma'.*' 

The  strength  went  gradually  from  Davie  Hag- 
sart's  shrivelled  arm,  and.  resting  deliberately  on 
his  hammer,  he  removed  his  spectacles  and  wiped 
them  on  his  grimy  "  brot."  He  took  a  slow, 
comprehensive  glance  around  at  the  fields  and 
dykes,  as  if  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  for  the  first  time  durin£[  his  fifty  years' 
pilgrimage  in  those  parts,  and  his  eyes  wandered 
aimlessly  from  the  sombre  firs  and  laughing 
yellow  lleeohes  of  the  three-cornered  wood  to  the 
white-washed  farms  that  dotted  the  valley.  In 
the  foreground  two  laz^r  colts,  surveying  him 
critically  over  a  broken  stile ;  in  the  distance,  the 
frowning  Whunny  hill  with  a  white  scarf  round 
its  neck. 

But  though  Davie  looked  long,  he  saw  nothing 
of  the  infant  thai  had  toddled  by  him  two  hours 
bofore. 

"  Davit  Lunan's  lassieky,"  he  said  to  himself, 
thinking  he  had  at  last  solved  the  mystery  that 
had  troubled  him. 

He  untied  the  red  handkerchief  that  served  as 
his  provision-basket  on  week  days,  and  was 
carried  to  the  kirk  in  his  hat  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
seating  himself  cautiously  on  the  stones,  dawdled 
over  his  dinner.  When  he  had  smacked  his  lips 
over  his  flagon  of  cold  kail,  and  seen  the  last  of 
his  crumbhng  oatmeal  cake  and  cheese,  his  un- 
easiness returned,  and  he  looked  long  and 
thoughtfully  down  the  road. 

I  maun  turn  the  crittur,"  was  his  reflection  ; 
but  though  the  sun  was  his  watch,  he  felt  that  it 
most  be  a  long  time  now  since  Effie  passed  his 
cairn. 

He  lifted  his  hammer  again,  puzzling  what 
he  ought  to  do  between  the  strokes,  but  soon  let 
it  drop  from  his  hands.  Tightening  the  cords 
that  bound  his  legs  below  the  knee,  like  garters 
outside  his  trousers,  he  slowly  worked  his  way 
into  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  the  latter  uppermost, 
and  gathering  his  things  over  his  shoulder,  with 
a  final  dog-like  look  down  the  road,  hobbled  back 
to  the  village. 

It  was  market-day,  and  the  poor  square  had 
made  its  weekly  attempt  at  bustle.  Half  a  dozen 
ramshackle  vegetable  carts  resting  in  line  on  their 
clumsy  shafts;  a  dozen  farmers'  wives,  in  the  douce 
costumes  of  their  mothers,  hunkering  under  the 
shadow  of  the  town-house,  between  walls  of  un- 
happy chickens  and  new-laid  eggs,  and  rolls  of 
butter  spread  temptingly  on  cabbage-leaves ;  the 
"  dulse-man  "  vociferating  beside  his  barrow ;  two 
rowdy  fish«cadgers  screaming  libels  at  each  other 
over  a  street  array  of  crockery. 

As  Davie  dandered  into  tne  sauare  by  the  kirk 
brae,  Snecky  Hobart's  cracked  bell  tinkled  up  the 
back-wynd,  and  the  bellman  immediately*  after- 
wards took  his  stand  by  the  side  of  Tarn  Alex- 
ander's (pronounced  Elshioner)  fish-cart,  half  a 
dozen  startled  boys  at  his  heels. 

Snecky  gave  them  time  to  gather,  tinkling 
approval  when  the  farmers*  wives  left  their  baskets 
to  squeeze  and  hirstle  nearer  the  bell ;  bat  too  full 
of  his  oificial  duties  to  return  the  familiar  nod  of 
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the  yam-covered  weavers  who  hurried  to  him 
down  the  dark  closes  that  gaped  all  round  the 
square. 

Davie  Haggart  stood  on  the  outskirt  of  the 
crowd  with  gradually  opening  mouth. 

Not  every  day  was  it  ^ven  to  Sneoky  to  *'  cry  " 
a  lost  bairn,  and  the  pitiful  words  fell  slowly  from 
his  reluctant  lips.  Before  he  spoke  he  was  the 
observed  of  all  eves,  the  possessor  of  exclusive  news, 
but  his  tongue  nad  hardly  ceased  to  roll  round  the 
concluding  sentence  when  the  fickle  crowd  took 
up  the  cry  itself.  All  that  was  left  for  Hobart 
was  to  bustle  into  another  street  with  his  doleful 
news,  to  find  that  it  had  clattered  there  before  him. 
Wives  flung  up  their  windows  to  shout  their  fears 
shrilly  across  the  wynd ;  the  racket  of  the  looms 
was  hushed,  and  the  laddies  put  their  humming 
"  peeries  "  in  their  pockets.  It  was  Effie  Lunan 
that  had  wandered  from  the  saw-mill — Davit's 
bairn.  What  could  Davit  be  thinking  of  to  let 
her  out  of  his  sight?  Was  he  taking  on  ter- 
rible? 

Of  one  accord  the  men  gathered  on  the  saw- 
mill bng,  and  looked  perplexedly  into  the  face  of  the 
laughing  burn  that  swivelled,  a  sawdust  colour, 
between  wooden  banks ;  but  the  women  pressed 
their  bairns  closely  to  their  wrappers,  and  stared 
in  each  other's  whitening  faces. 

Davie  Haggart  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the 
square,  and  when  he  moved  slowly  from  it^  it  was 
in  the  direction  of  his  own  house.  Both  leaves 
of  its  door  were  open,  and  when  Davie  had  entered 
and  sat  down,  he  saw  that  his  wife  was  out.  The 
porridge,  that  should  have  awaited  him  on  his 
return  home  in  the  gloaming,  hung  from  no  link 
on  the  joist  over  the  fire,  nor  did  the  "  porter," 
which  he  took  with  it  in  lieu  of  milk,  stand  on  the 
well-scoured  dresser.  For  some  minutes  Davie 
felt  uneasy,  but  his  dull  face  took  some  animation 
as  he  remembered  that  he  had  left  his  work 
earlier  than  usuaL  Putting  on  his  old  glengarry 
bonnet,  he  stumbled  to  the  door,  and  gaping  up 
and  down  the  Tenements,  moved  off  to  the  saw- 
mill, his  face  troubled  and  perplexed. 

A  log|of  wood,  with  whicn  some  one  had  sought 
to  improvise  a  fire  between  the  bricks  that  nar- 
rowed Davit  Lunan's  grate,  turned  peevishly  to 
charcoal  without  casting  any  light  on  the  laces 
of  the  men  and  women  gatherea  gloomily  in  the 
saw-mill  kitchen.  Already  the  ourn  near  the 
mill  had  been  carefully  searched,  with  Davit 
Lunan's  white  face  staring  at  the  searchers  from 
his  door ;  and  not  even  the  minister  could  suggest 
another  step.  The  room  was  small  and  close.  A 
closet  bed  with  the  door  off  afforded  sitting  room 
for  more  than  one  Auld  Licht,  and  the  worn 
dresser,  the"  little  table,"  and  the  "biff  table,"  had 
been  similarly  utilized.  A  great  eight-day  clock 
solemnly  ticked  away  Davit's  life  in  a  dingy 
comer,  and  over  thd  mantelpiece  hung  a  gaudy 
sampler  in  many  colours,  the  work  of  Effie's 
mother.  The  narrow  "  chimley "  supported 
nothing  heavier  than  two  China  figures,  both 
of  which  had  lost  their  heads,  and  the  half  of 
an  unframed  looking-glass  clung  to  the  peeling 
wall.  Overhead  the  heavy  rafters  were  crossed 
with  old  sticks  and  saws,  and  a  pitcher  and 

San  of  water — such  as  no  village  home  in  the 
Forth  showed  separately — stood  together  in  the 
narrow  passage.  Over  the  cage  of  the  canary  at 
th^  small  window  an  Auld  Licht  anticipating  the 
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worst  had  flung  an  empty  sack,  and  the  bird, 
which  had  scandalized  the  minister  by  trilling 
forth  on  the  Sabbath,  had  ceased  to  sing. 

Davie  Haggart  hesitated  on  the  threshold,  and 
'then  dandering  in,  drew  attention  to  himself  by  a 
laboured  "pech/'  and  looked  around  him  for  a 
seat.  It  would  have  been  poor  manners  to  fling- 
to  the  door  behind  him. 

*•  Fine  growin*  day,  Davit,"  he  said  deliberately. 

*'  It  is  so,  Davie,"  answered  hospitable  Davit 
Lunan. 

"No  muckle  drouth,  I'm  thinkin',"  said  the 
Wright,  as  if  much  relieved  by  the  turn  taken  by 
the  conversation. 

After  that  there  was  silence,  and  Davie  sat  him 
down  on  a  three-legged  stool.  All  the  company 
turned  their  eyes  on  Lunan. 

"  Ye'U  maybe  tak*  anither  seat,  Davie,"  he 
said  humbly — he  could  not  help  it.  "  That's  her 
stool,  an'  she  was  on't  when  I  gae'd  ben  i'  momin'." 

He  looked  imploringly  round  the  room  at  the 
stem  Auld  Licht  faces  he  had  known  all  his 
weai^,  unselfish  life. 

*•  It's  oncommon  foolish^"  he  said,  with  rattling 
jaws, "  but  the  twa  'ose  bem'  sae  muckle  thegither, 
an  — an  — • 

Poor  Davit  Lunan  broke  down  utterly. 

"  Oh,  Davie,  man,  "  he  cried,  "  she  was  michty 
Bma^" 

Haggart  looked  perplexedly  before  him. 
'*  She  was  juist  a  bairnie,"  Easie  Whamond 
said. 

Then  Davie  found  his  tongue. 

**  Juist  a  bairnie,"  he  repeated  cheerily. 

"That's  hit,"  Davit  said  wistfully.  "There 
was  naething  o*  her  ava." 

The  saw-miller  turned  away  his  head,  and  as 
Davie  saw  the  others  gathermg  round  the  min- 
ister at  the  door,  he  moved  restlessly  on  his 
chair. 

"  Hoo's  Effie  P  "  he  said  at  last. 

"Did  ye  no  ken  she  was  tint,  Davie P  "  Davit 
asked  in  a  voice  that  was  not  his  own. 

"  Ay,  I  kint,"  Davie  said.  "  She's  upi'  Whunny 
road. 

Lunan  drew  a  long  breath  and  stepped  forward, 
but  the  minister  was  before  him. 

"  Tell  us  what  you  know  at  once,  Haggart,"  he 
said,  taking  Davie  by  the  shoulder.  Only  a 
growing  boy  in  broadcloth  was  the  minister,  but 
out  of  the  pulpit  he  had  a  heart.  Yet  was  it  a 
sad  tale  Davie  had  to  tell,  and  not  an  Auld  Licht 
there  but  shook  his  head  when  he  heard  it. 

"  The  Whunny  road ! "  they  exclaimed  solemnly, 
and  when  Davit  Lunan  heard  them  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

"I  meant  to  turn  her,"  Davie  said  to  the 
bairn's  father  in  the  kitchen,  while  the  minister 
hurriedly  organized  a  search  party  on  the  saw* 
mill  brig,  "  but  she  was  ower  quick  for 's." 

The  brig  that  Lunan  had  floored  anew  but  the 
other  day,  because  the  bairn's  little  boot  had 
caught  in  a  worn  plank  !  The  brig  from  which 
she  had  crowed  to  see  the  whirls  of  sawdust  cloud 
the  bum  with  Davit  Lunan  looking  on  entranced. 
Ah,  Lunan,  the  rotten  old  planks  would  have 
served  your  tnm. 

"  It's— it's  a  kin'  o'  peety,"  was  all  the  reproach 
the  saw-miller  spoke ;  and  he  staggered  feebly  to 
the  door. 

"The  Whunny  road,"  were  the  worJs  passed 


froni  mouth  to  month,  and  the  driblet  of  weavers 
fell  into  line.  Impetuous  is  youth,  nor  was  the 
minister  perhaps  much  to  blame  for  starting  at 
once.  But  Lang  Tammas,  his  chief  elder,  paused 
on  the  threshold. 

**  The  Lord  giveth,"  he  said  solemnly,  raising 
his  hand,  "  and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Lunan  bravely  opened  his  mouth,  but  the 
"Amen  "  stuck  in  his  throat. 

"  Ye'll  excyeuse  roe,  Tammas,"  he  said. 

The  little  party  of  searchers,  back*bent  weavers 
for  the  most  part,  filed  as  quicklv  as  their  stiff 
limbs  would  allow  them  up  the  orae  head,  and 
took  the  Whunny  road.  Out  of  respect  to  Davit 
several  of  them  had  donned  their  most  funereal 
garments,  and  their  threadbare  "  blacks  "  glean&ed 
m  the  sun.  Hobart's  bell  tinkled  in  the  van, 
until  inverting  it,  he  carried  it  by  the  tongue;  and 
Lang  Tammas  had  his  proper  place  by  the 
minister's  side.  Thrummy  Uable  was  there,  an  un- 
fathomable man,  who  had  been  discovered  in  tears 
on  the  morning  of  his  wedding — ^no  Auld  Licht 
conld  say  why ;  and  Sandy  Dundas,  who  had  onoe 
been  the  minister's  right  hand,  but  bad  fallen  from 
his  high  estate ;  and  Finny's  grieve,  with  an  nn- 
enviable  notoriety  for  sleeping  in  church;  and 
Sam'l  Todd,  who  was  said  to  do  as  he  liked  with 
the  women.  The  wright  had  attended  so  many 
very  similar  processions  before  (in  the  interests  of 
the  coffin)  that  he  may  be  excused  for  now  and 
then  mistaking  this  for  a  funeral;  and  between 
him  and  Davie  Haggart  tottered  Davit  Lunan, 
his  worn  face  looking  old  and  done,  and  his  mean 
limbs  cracking  in  ihetr  corduroys.  Shabby  showed 
his  patched  trousers  against  the  wright's  shining 
blacKS ;  but  what  sarcastic  tongue  would  ridicule 
the  legs  browned  by  an  old  man  as  he  hunkered 
over  a  dying  fire  mending  a  baim's  frock.  Easie 
Haggart  and  Mag  Whamond  and  Eppie  Allardice 
were  all  famous  housewives,  but  they  did  not  titter 
to  see  Davit  sewing  on  baby  buttons  with  cord  and 
a  gully  knife. 

The  day  was  fresh  and  bright,  the  clover  lands 
lazily  returning  the  salute  of  the  beaming  sun,  and 
violets  tipping  the  bleating  meadows  with  a  frame 
of  blue.  The  smell  of  flowers  was  in  the  air, 
flowers  in  holiday  garments  that  smiled  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fate  of  Effie  Lunan.  Ah !  the  fickle 
flowers  that  had  clustered  round  her,  and  nestled 
on  the  bairnie's  neck  on  the  long  Saturday  after* 
noons  when  prattling  Effie's  wee  hand  drew  Davit 
Lunan  through  the  woods.  Electricity,  they  say, 
was  only  discovered  the  other  day,  but  there  have 
been  baby  fists  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
wizened  saw- miller,  ashamed  to  look  so  young  and 
happy,  told  you  in  an  imploring  look  not  to 
smile  when  you  met  him  trotting  gaily  behind  his 
litlin,  and  took  you  so  timidly  aside  to  offer  his 
snufEmuli,  and  say  that  she  was  all  he  had.  Even 
the  yellow  buttercups  that  had  twined  themselves 
into  garlands  as  they  cuddled  in  her  lap,  that  her 
father  had  never  known  the  wonder  of  till  they 
were  laid  by  the  baim  in  his  hand  or  showered  on 
his  frosty  brow,  smiled  heartlessly  on  Davit  when 
he  came  alone.  Glazed  might  lie  Effie's  eyes  to-> 
day,  but  her  old  friends  the  bluebells  by  the 
roadside,  that  look  like  bits  of  the  heavens, 
nodded  brightly  to  every  passer-by.  All  but  the 
daisies.  The  daisies  that  never  played  wee  Effie 
false  had  stretched  out  their  stems  after  her  to 
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eall  her  baek  as  she  tripped  over  them,  and  bowed 
their  sad  httle  heads  when  she  heedlessly  toddled 
on.  It  was  from  them  we  learned  the  bairn's 
track  after  she  wandered  from  the  Whnnny  road, 
and  wistfully  they  looked  after  us  when  we  left 
them  on  the  skirt  of  the  Bmckle  Wood. 

The  hills  had  ceased  to  echo  back  their  wailing 
response  to  Hobart's  cracked  bell,  weary,  as  eyen, 
so-called  inanimate  things  may  be,  of  taking  up  a 
cry  that  led  to  nothing.  Far  in  the  rear  of  the  more 
eager  searchers,  the  bellman  and  the  wright  had 
found  a  seat  among  the  mossy  stones  of  a  broken 
dyke,  and  others,  footsore  and  depressed,  had  fallen 
oat  of  tlie  ranks  at  yarious  bends  in  the  road. 
Syen  the  sun  looked  weary  in  the  heavens.  But 
the  minister  and  his  Httle  band  of  followers  scat- 
tered over  the  fields  and  on  the  hill-sides,  despon- 
dent of  yisage,  but  daring  not  to  lag.  As  night 
dame  on,  strange  looking  women  in  short  x>etti- 
coats  and  men's  coats,  appeared  on  the  ed^es  of 
the  thin  woods,  cutty  pipe  in  mouth ;  and  m  the 
meadows,  the  mole^catoher  ceased  his  labours. 
Dummy  left  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  peace,  tinkers 
cowered  round  their  kettles  under  oyerhanging 
banks,  and  the  squirrels  were  shadows  gliding 
ghost-like  from  tree  to  tree.  At  a  distant  farm- 
town  on  the  hill  a  fitful  lioht,  winking  to  the  wind, 
blinked  itself  to  death,  and  all  the  land  was  hushed^ 
Bat  no  one  had  seen  Dayit  Lunan's  bairn,  not  even 
the  ragged  angler  on  his  way  homeward  from  the 
Whunny  burn.  It  was  gloaming,  and  the  search 
party  moved  silently  like  a  funeral  procession  of 
the  dead.  The  buttercups  and  the  bluebells  closed 
their  petals,  and  the  daisies  grew  heavy  on  their 
stems. 

Old  and  feeble  was  Davit  Lunan,  nor  the  heaven- 
sent gift  of  tears  for  such  as  he  Blessed  the 
moaning  mother  by  the  cradle  of  her  eldest-bom; 
and  the  maid  in  tears  for  the  lover  who  went  out 
so  brave  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  at  evenf  all ; 
and  the  weeping  parents  who  can  pray  for  soldier 
sons ;  and  the  wife  on  her  husbana's  bosom.  But 
Sffie  was  Davit's  bond  to  earth ;  and  Lisbeth,  her 
mother,  who  had  given  a  life  for  a  life,  lay  dead  in 
the  crammed  kirkyard.  No  sun  nor  flower  for 
liim  as  he  hobbled  along  the  base  of  the  Whunny 
hill,  nodding  patiently  to  what  the  minister  said, 
and  forcing  to  his  reluctant  face  a  kindly  smile 
that  would  have  made  a  dumb  animal  turn  away 
its  head. 

Onl^  the  laddies  who  had  fathers  and  mothers 
and  sisters  and  brothers,  jeered  when  Davit,  at 
the  rumble  of  an  approaching  cart,  would  stop 
short  in  the  middle  of  a  plank,  and  hurrying  out 
snatch  his  babbling  treasure  in  his  arms,  and  bear 
lier  jc»lously  to  her  seat  beside  him  in  the  saw- 
smlL  The  bairn,  sunk  in  a  bed  of  shavings, 
crowed  to  see  the  sawdust  buzzing  like  fiios  about 
ber  father's  head,  and  Davit,  too,  would  laugh  and 
make  merry  for  her  edification,  and  whistle  "  Ower 
the  Watter  for  Ghairlie.' '  The  knowinf^  litlin,  who 
lifted  her  father's  saws  to  within  an  inch  of  her 
baby-face,  and  held  them  there  till,  petrified.  Davit 
looked,  when  she  let  them  fall  with  a  wicked 
dimple  of  delight,  and  fled  gleefully  to  his  arms, 
as  sure  of  her  lover  as  ever  maiden  was  of  man. 

Hardly  bid  enough  were  Effie's  playmates  to 
smile  when  two  darned  stockings  suggested 
Dthvit's  needle.  The  kersecky  made  from  his 
bairn's  shawl  saved  his  spending  money  on  him- 
self, and  there  was  nothing  very  diverting  in  a 
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dull  old  man  surrendering  the  Inzury  of  tobacco 
for  a  lassie's  sake.  The  time  had  come  when  he 
looked  wistfully  back  to  a  fevered  litlin  tossinpp  in 
his  closet  bed,  tiie  time  when  a  feeble  light 
burned  through  the  silent  nisht  in  Davit  Lunan's 
dwelling,  and  a  trembling,  neav^* eyed  man  sat 
motionless  on  a  hiflrh-backed  chair.  How  noise- 
lessly he  approached  the  bonny  mite,  and  replaces 
the  not  arm  that  had  wandered  from  beneath  the 
coverlet  of  many  colours.  The  love  that  surged 
up  to  his  mouth  as  he  beilt  imploringly  over  the 
bed  I  How  pitiful  the  fond  old  man,  whose  years 
reach  their  close,  crawling  with  a  peat  to  the  fire 
6n  his  hands  and  knees  that  his  niadow  may  not 
come  between  his  sickly  bairn  and  the  light. 
Bestless  and  fevered  she,  but  ££Se  never  in  all 
that  nightmare  time  heard  her  father  rake  the 
fire.  Ah,  for  the  old  time  when  imperious  Effie 
told  her  father  to  lie  down  beside  her,  and  he 
climbed  shamefiEicedl^  into  the  bed,  looking  so 
timidly  at  the  minister  as  who  would  say  he 
would  not,  but  he  could  not  help  it.  And  Mr. 
Dishart  put  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  But  such 
things  are  not  to  be  told.  They  are  between  a' 
man  and  his  God. 

It  was  far  up  the  Whunny  hill  that  we  got 
Effie's  little  shoe,  one  of  the  pair  her  father  had 
found  it  so  hard  to  make  with  the  laughing  bairn 
making  o&  mischievously  mth  the  leather.  Davit 
took  it  in  his  hands,  the  muddy  worn  shoe,  with 
its  gay  lining  sadly  draggled,  and  looked  up,  oh, 
so  pitifully  on  the  faces  that  had  aged  and 
wrinkled  with  his  own.  His  jaws  cracked,  the 
feeble  head  swung  loose,  and  the  glazed  eyes 
wandered  all  round  the  little  group  till  they  rested 
on  Davie  Haggart. 

"  Vm  dootin'  she's  died,  Davie,"  he  said. 

The  Auld  Lichts  grouped  severely  round  him, 
trouble  in  their  furrowed  cheeks,  and  Davit  stood 
still  among  the  brackens,  looking  rather  helpless* 
He  held  ike  soiled  little  shoe  teuderly  in  both 
hands,  and  it  almost  looked  as  if  he  mistook  it 
for  a  bairn. 

"I'd'na  ken,"  Davie  Haggart  said,  after  a 
pause,  to  the  otiiers,  "but  what  its  kin'  0'  nat'ral." 

Lunan  looked  into  Haggart's  face,  and  then 
every  eye  was  turned  away.  He  laid  his  shaking 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
and  the  soul  of  Davie  Haggart  went  out  to  Davit 
Lunan.  It  was  no  longer  the  gloomy  Whunny 
hill  peopled  with  sombre  shadows,  but  two  bare- 
footed herd-laddies  wiling  away  the  days  with 
"knifey"  on  the  green  fields  of  two  adjoining 
farms,  and  sharing  the  early  swede,  and  guddling 
for  trout  in  the  bubbling  burn*  The  moon  peep- 
ing over  the  hills  had  found  them  on  their  ragged 
backs  with  the  cattle  mowiug  around  in  a  narrow- 
ing circle.  They  had  grown  different  boys,  nor 
known  why,  among  the  wild  roses  of  red  and 
white,  and  trampling  breast-high  among  the 
ferns.  The  raspberry  bushes  they  had  stripped 
together  into  flagons  gleaming  in  the  grass^  and 
how  often  their  lips  had  shown  the  blackberry  mice  1 
Davie  had  provided  the  bent  pin  with  which  Davit 
first  lured  a  trusting  trout  to  its  undoing,  and 
Davit  in  return  had  let  him  thraw  the  neck  of  a 
condemned  farm  hen.  They  had  climbed  together 
up  the  dark  sides  of  a  dank  and  frowning  den, 
through  which  a  rush  of  water  passionately  flings 
itself  against  jagged  cliffs  and  boulders,  and 
breathlessly  they  had  held  each  others  hands  to 
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look  down  in  awe  at  the  foaming  sing,  where  the 
water  gathers  solid  between  banks  so  close  that 
the  farmers  can  spring  across,  before  taking  a 
blind  appalling  leap  that  carries  it  over  the  trees, 
tearing  themselves  ont  by  the  root  in  their  effort 
to  brioge  the  torrent,  to  turn  somersanlts  in  the 
air,  and  fall  lifeless  in  the  sunless  depths  below. 
They  had  wandered  knee-deep  through  thirsty  hay 
when  sweeping  scythes  sang  in  the  cornfields,  and 
larks  trilled  in  the  blue  sky,  and  ail  the  braes  were 
golden  with  the  yellow  broom. 

The  flashing  shnttle  rattles  along  the  loom,  and 
two  broad-shouldered  men  toil  from  misty  mom 
till  gloaming  at  the  wob.  Their  backs  round 
together  as  they  bow  their  heads  among  the  thrums 
of  thread,  and  peddles  groan  under  their  heavy 
boots.  Broken  threads  of  yam  gather  on  the 
festering  looms,  on  the  bumpjr  earthen  floor,  and 
on  the  walls  and  window,  as  if  a  monster  spider 
had  gripped  them  in  its  crafty  web.  The  place 
smells  of  yarn,  and  the  less  stolid  of  the  two  men 
is  beginning  to  learn  "  Come  ower  the  Watter  for 
Chairlie."  They  are  stoitering  down  the  Tene- 
ments under  a  load  of  crashing  wobs  that  bear 
them  to  the  ground,  or  that  rest  on  barrows,  sup- 
ported by  ropes  of  yam  from  their  drooping 
shoulders ;  or  it  is  Saturday  night,  and  they  are 
in  the  square,  clean  and  dapper,  talking  with  other 
gallants  about  lassies.  They  are  courting  the 
same  maid,  Cree  Dundas's  daughter,  and  she  sits 
on  a  stool  by  the  door,  working  a  stocking,  with 
a  lover  on  each  side.  They  drop  in  upon  her 
mother,  straining  the  marmalade  juice  through 
a  bag  suspended  between  two  chairs ;  they  sheep- 
ishly admire  while  Bell  singes  the  well-plucked 
hen;  for* love  of  her  they  help  Cree  to  pit  his 
potatoes,  and  then  for  love  of  the  other  each  gives 
ner  up. 

It  18  a  Friday  night,  and  from  a  but  and  ben 
around  which  the  rabble  fling  themselves,  shout* 
ing  for  largess,  like  a  roaring  sea  in  a  dark  night 
dashing  against  a  lighthouse,  Aald  Licht  couples 
emerge  in  strangely  gay  and  bright  apparel. 

Davit  Lunan  leads  the  way  with  a  self-con- 
scious lass,  and  Davie  is  at  his  heels  with  another. 
It  must  be  Lunan's  wedding-day,  and  this  the 
procession  from  the  bride's  old  home  to  her  new 
one.  Many  a  year  rolls  on.  Davit  is  at  the  saw- 
mill now,  and  by-and-by  the  grumpy  gravedigger 
goes  out  to  dig  a  grave.  A  handful  of  sober, 
emotionless  mourners  wind  their  slow  way  up  a 
steep  brae  through  beds  of  fallen  leaves,  with 
something  black  on  their  shoulders;  the  white 
cords  are  dropped  silently  on  the  lowered  coffin, 
and  Davit  Lunan  returns  to  the  old  home  that 
will  know  his  wife  no  more.  Ay,  with  an  unbe- 
coming haste,  for  Lisbeth  has  not  gone  away 
without  leaving  a  legacy  behind,  and  he  thinks 
that  Effie  can  pick  him  out  already. 

A  dingy,  comfortless  kirk,  with  a  solemn  saw- 
miller  in  black  standing  on  the  pulpit-stairs;  a 
minister  whirlinjjr  like  a  teetotum  above  him ;  a 
congregation  rismg  from  its  seat  as  one  man,  not 
to  miss  the  heckling,  and  a  blotch  of  white  in  a 
proud  godmother* s  arms.  In  true  Auld  Licht 
fashion  Effie  is  christened  on  the  Sabbnth  follow- 
ing her  birth;  and  after  that— ah,  to  look  back 
ftpon  it ! — ^the  saw  whistles  once  more  through  the 
wood,  the  water  glides  beneath  the  cradle's 
{•eddies,  and  Effie  winds  and  winds  herself  round 
iroor  old  PsviVs  heart.  He  sings  \ier  to  sleep  with 


no  more  manliness  than  a  woman.  He  tells  her 
the  wonderful  story  of  how  she  was  first  found  in 
a  cabbage^blade,  and  when  Effie  can  toddle  dowu 
the  wynd  with  her  exulting  father  it  is  the  bairn 
leads. 

Alas  !  for  the  flash  into  bygone  days  that  sor- 
row gives !  As  Davit  Lunan  and  Davie  Haggart 
hold  each  other's  hands,  the  light  dies  from  their 
eyes,  backs  grow  round  and  oent;  silvered  the 
hair  that  lay  in  tousled  locks  on  laddies'  heads, 
and  shrunken  limbs  mock  the  lustiness  of  youth. 
In  the  moming  Davit  Lunan  had  a  baira,  but 
where  is  she  now  ? 

The  day  was  closing  in,  and  obscured  the  tree-tops 
on  the  Whunny  hill.  The  weaij  searchers  mignt 
have  been  smugglers  laden  with  whisky-casks, 
such  as  haunted  toe  mountains  in  the  dim  days  of 
the  past,  and  no  one  knew  where  to  turn.  Far  away 
in  the  Tenements,  mothers  still  wrong  their  hands 
for  Effie,  but  the  rest  of  the  village  grew  drowsy, 
and  candles  went  out  A  nipping  wind  cut  the 
search  party,  and  fled  from  them  down  the  hill, 
by-and-by  to  bear  into  the  vsJley  the  solemn 
drone  of  a  clerical  voice  raised  in  prayer.  Bared 
were  the  Auld  Licht,  the  breeze  even  lifting 
Davit  Lunan's  scant  locks,  and  bowed  their 
reverent  heads.  Then  they  glanced  at  the  minister, 
and  raised  aloft  a  fallen  rowan  tree,  from  which  all 
the  sap  had  gone.  One  of  the  old-world  psalms  of 
David  trembled  straight  to  heaven  : — 

Yea,  tboagh  I  wa-aak  in  diih'8  dark  mle-ile, 
Yit  wqU  I  fear  none  ill-ill ; 
For  Thou  art  with  me-me ;  and  Thy  rod-od. 
And  staff-aff  me  comfort  BtiU>iU. 

!M!r.  Dishart  gave  the  solemn  signal,  and  the 
tree  was  allowed  to  fall  as  it  listed.  Straight  down 
the  hill  it  pointed.  It-  was  the  last  attempt,  but 
when  the  others  tamed  to  follow  the  minister 
down  hill.  Davit  Lunan  was  standing  still  with 
the  draflrgled  shoe  in  his  arms.  Not  his  the  blame. 
He  could  not  move,  only  smiled  helplessly  in 
response  to  the  minister^  beckoning,  and  there 
was  agony  in  his  face,  and  still  there  came  no 
tears. 

Davie  Haggart  took  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Davit,  man — Davit  Lunan,"  he  said,  "  she 
was  but  fewer  year  auld !  " 

Davit  did  not  speak.  Hardly  he  seemed  to  hear, 
but  with  slow  aud  shaking  hand  he  unbuttoned 
his  tronser  pocket,  and  drew  from  it  a  worn  snuff- 
mull.  With  a  gaping  mouth  he  handed  it  to 
Davie,  but  the  wind  carried  away  its  contents, 
and  the  mull  fell  among  the  heather. 

**  Keep  Yourselves  from  idols,"  said  Lang  Tam- 
mas  sternly. 

But  the  minister  was  young,  and  children  lisped 
his  name  at  the  white  manse  amon^  the  trees  at 
home.  They  would  be  saying  their  prayers  by 
their  white  bedsides  now.  He  took  tie  gay, 
bespattered  shoe  gently  from  Davit's  hands,  and 
went  down  the  hill,  the  old  man  following  him  like 
a  dog  that  has  lost  his  bone. 

A  bonny  wee  bairn  with  closed  eyes  lay  cold 
and  stiff  on  the  brink  of  the  bum  that  gurgled 
on  to  the  old  saw*mill,  one  little  baxe  foot  washed 
by  the  ronning  stream.  So  the  Whunny  of  her 
baby  days  hs^  rocked  Effie  to  sleep  alter  alL 
Half-covered  with  white  daisies,  the  onubby  hand 
clutched  a  letter ;  and  when  Dt^vit  Lunan  saw  her, 
he  sat  down  beside  h^r. 
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ALONE. 


ALONE  'midst  eager,  straggling  maltitndes, 
Fierce  in  the  race  for  honour,  place,  or 
pelf, 

Here,  in  the  modem  Babel's  ceaseless  fends, 
Alone  !  although  I  join  the  fray  myself. 

The  fickle  crowd's  applause  may  greet  my  ear ; 
But  there  is  still  a  critic  who  must  speak 

IrVithin  my  inmost  soul  a  voice  I  hear 
"Thou  art  applauded  when  thou  art  most 
weak." 

What  though  the  victor's  wreath  my  brow  may 


DO  knows  my  sinful  wanderings  from  the 
right  P 

Or  if  the  world  proclaims  me  false  and  base, 
None  guess  my  prayerful  searchinga  for  the 
l^ht. 

Fame  cannot  quench  this  fire  which  in  me 
burns ; 

Neglect's  chill  fingers  cannot  stay  its  breath : 
To  reach  the  goal  the  restless  spirit  yearns. 
But  finds  that  goal  still  distant  unto  death. 

So  to  the  end  of  time  'twill  be  with  man, 
Made  in  the  likeness  of  that  mighty  One. 

Content  can  grasp  no  mind  within  its  span, 
Our  longings  cease  not  till  life's  journey's 
done; 

And  when  death's  dark,  swift-flowing  stream  we 
view, 

All  that  we  love,  all  those  we  call  our  own — 
Wealth,  honour,  friends— to  all  we  bid  adieu, 
And  quit  life  as  we  came  to  it — alone ! 

H.  McD. 


A  SINGULAR  WAGEEi 
AN  ECCENTRICITY. 
By  the  Author  of  "  A  Modem  Minister."  "  Sftul  Weir,"  Ac 

THE  year  Oldwit  M'Cracker  and  myself  left 
Oxford,  that  versatile  genius  let  me  in  for  a 
singular  wager. 

It  was  this.  We  bindinglv  agreed,  by  witnessed 
compact,  to  pay  to  the  otner  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  upon  an  estimate  being  made  at 
the  end  of  a  month  of  "findings"  during  that  time — 
that  is  to  say,  whichever  of  us  came  upon  the  largest 
number  of  articles  possible  to  fix  any  value  upon  was 
to  receive  from  the  other  the  above-named  sum  of 
money.  The  system  of  operation  was  to  be  that, 
v^eather  permitting,  we  fairly  alternated  days, 
leaving  out  Sundays;  the  event  of  illness  upon 
either  side  to  be  a  period  of  cessation  for  both. 
The  time  agreed  upon  was  six  hours  per  diem, 
according  to  convenience,  and  darkness  or  dav- 
light  being  of  no  account.  Each  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  servant  of  the  other,  and  no 
confidence  to  be  betrayed.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
a  mutual  friend  of  high  standing  would  be  elected 
to  serve  as  umpire,  with  the  provision  that,  if 
necessary,  an  ordinary  trade- valuer  should  be 
called  in  to  rate  the  articles. 

We  staked  the  money,  and  commenced,  with  the 
best  widUes  of  our  friends,  and  the  ludicrous 


sympathy  of  old  maiden  ladies,  who  hoped  we 
would  find  our  senses. 

I  commenced  ray  research  by  the  sea — one  never 
knows  what  the  waves  may  lay  at  one's  feet. 

It  was  chilly  work,  watching  the  billows  rear 
and  sweep  onward,  scanning  the  beach  to  see  if 
the  long  reaches  of  weed-entangled  foam  left  any 
valuable^  deposit  amongst  their  refuse^  I  got 
tired  of  it,  and  was  saying, "  I'll  shift  our  quarters, 
Williams,"  when  I  saw  a  small  piece  of  wood,  or 
it  appeared  small,  and  this  camo  washing  onward, 
over  and  oyer,  tossed  and  played  with,  and  at  last 
it  was  buried,  splashed  ana  beaten  npon,  deep  in 
the  surging,  snowy  foam  at  our  feet.  Williams 
picked  up  the  thing,  which  we  found  to  be  an 
inlaid  tea-caddv,  thrown  over,  no  doubt,  by  persons 
in  distress.  It  was  locked  fast;  the  lock  was 
corroded,  and  at  the  time  I  could  not  force  it. 
Upon  shaking  the  box  come  hard  substance  was 
heard  within. 

"To-morrow,  Williams,  your  master  com- 
mences ;  I  think  I  will  go  to  town  myself  for  the 
day  after.  I  have  before  now  pickca  up  pretty 
trinkets  in  the  cities-; — " 

"At  the  same  time,  sir,"  said  Williams  respect- 
fully, "  there's  more  to  pick  'em  up." 

"A  sensible  observation,  my  good  fellow.  Well, 
we  will  stay  here  a  little  longer,  for  we  must  not 
complain  of  the  day  thus  far,  although  what  the 
old  box  contains  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  By- ' 
the- way,  is  your  master  generally  lucky  at  finding 
things,  Williams 

"  Picked  up  a  purse  once  with  a  fifty-pound  note 
in  it,  sir." 

"  The  devil  he  did ! "  say  I,  not  in  the  best  of 
moods,  and  thinking  gl6omily  of  the  i(takes,  while 
I  scanned  the  pavement  in  front  of  our  hotel  for 
the  silver  rim  off  a  meerschaum,  which  somebody 
else  had  probably  picked  up. 

We  stepped  inside,  and  I  swooped  upon  a  six-, 
pence,  as  1  thought ;  it  turned  out  to  be  a  well- 
trodden  linen  button  with  the  linen  off. 

"Leave  it,  friend,"  I  said,  with  a  saturnine 
smile ;  "  your  master  may  be  this  way." 

A  flower-holder  next,  which  some  young  man 
had  dropped  from  a  too-con fidinfl^  buttonhole ;  it 
was  glass,  and  it  was  gilded,  and  I  desired  Wil- 
liams to  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  wonder  what  our  broker  will  value  that  at  P  " 
said  I  primly. 

Williams  looked  another  way,  his  sympathy  too 
deep  for  words. 

Walking  along,  we  descried  at  right  angles  the 
gauntest,  wcdgiest  female  that  ever  mistook  a 
man  for  a  Dutch  cheese.  I  know,  because  we 
both  sighted  a  halfpenny  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  swooping  together,  the  collision  almost  clovo 
me  asunder.  Of  course  I  secured  the  prize,  but 
saw  in  an  instant  it  had  been  in  the  fire  and  was 
useless,  when  I  politely  handed  it  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate,  with  the  remark — 

**  Permit  me  to  return  you  this." 

She  took  it,  looked  at  it,  and  scathed  me  with 
the  lightning  of  her  greenish  orbs. 

"  If  I  don't  do  better  than  this,  Williams,  I 
shall  be^in  taking  pocket-handkerchiefs.'* 

"  Against  the  rules,  sir,"  says  Williams,  with  a 
comical  expression  of  discomfort.  "  Maybe  you'd 
have  better  luck  in  the  theatre,  sir  P 

"A  good  thought  I  We  will  turn  in  there. 
Very  likely  to  be  some  opera-glasses  lying  about. 
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If  it  hadn't  been  for  tliis  precions  waf^er,  I  sbonld 
have  fonnd  a  barrow-load  of  things  by  this  time. 
I've  always  had  an  idea,  Williams,  that  one  can- 
pot  walk  oat  a  day  in  the  year  without  finding 
something  of  valne,  little  or  much." 

Mr.  WiUia  ms  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

**  I  never  found  nothing,  sir,  but  an  old  horn 
pocket-knife,  on  which  there  wasn't  any  bom  and 
that  hadn't  any  blade!" 

"That  wasn't  a  very  wealthy  lot,  then.  ^  Fact 
is,  Williams,  you're  not  what  the  music-hall 
singers  would  call '  a  lucky  dog.' " 
'  *•  No,  sir;  for  picking  that  up  I  dropped  half-a- 
sovereign  out  of  my  waistcoat  pocket. 

LaugniDg  over  tnis  denouement,  we  arrived  at 
the  theatre. 

'  Oi>era-glasBe8  were  not  on  the  rampage  that 
evening,  because  there  was  somebody  waiting  to 
take  care  of  them;  neither  tippets  nor  swans- 
down-lined  mantles,  nor  some  stalwart  being's 
crush-hat  or  eye-glass ;  in  fact,  people  were  awfully 
close  that  night^could  not  have  been  worse  had 
there  been  a  money  panic.  Going  outt  in  the 
lobby,  I  picked  up  -  a  leather  pocket-book,  rather 
worn,  but  containing  notes,  I  believed,  and  my 
heart  warmed  again. 

Tar  off,  under  the  flickering  beams  of  a  sub- 
urban lamp,  I  opened  it,  to  discover  fifteen  county- 
court  summons,  pawn  tickets  for  a  mangle,  a  coop 
and  four  flat-irons,  a  lot  of  butcher's  tickets  pinned 
together,  and  all  unpaid,  and  I  thought  it  a  pity 
that  young  man  lost  his  portefeuille. 

Passing  a  house,  we  saw  a  scraper,  and  under 
the  scraper  something  shining.  Bequesting  Wil- 
liams to  look  another  way,  and  especially  up  and 
down  the  street,  I  removed  it — the  key  I  mean, 
and  how  the  poor  man  must  have  sworn  on  retum- 
iufffrom  that  little  party  I 

We  came  to  shipping,  threaded  our  way  through 
tarry  blackguards,  who  scowled  upon  us  as  thouj^h 
we  wotild  steal  their  anchors ;  the  shore  was  dusky 
with  drawn-up  vessels ;  a  ehip,  tugged  to  her  rest 
after  many  seas  and  man^  storms,  was  sleeping 
on  her  shadow ;  through  grim  rigging  a  grim  moon 
glinted  down  upon  us ;  men  that  "  house  on  the 
wild  sea  with  wild  usages,"  hurled  salt  oaths 
against  Ashless  nights ;  the  moist  sand,  dimpled 
with  shallow  pools,  wetted  our  feet ;  and  **  W  hat 
are  we  here  for,  sir  P asked  Mr.  Williams,  graver 
than  ever. 

Well,  you  know  my  belief  in  the  waters ;  one 
day  you  will  see  what  they  will  do  for  us.  I  mean 
to  try  the  Thames  when  I've  done  here !  '* 

''There's  nothing  about  but  rusty  chains  and 
anchors,  sir ;  and  letter  fill  our  pockets  up  above 
with  gold  lockets  than  with  anchors  down  here^ 
lighter  to  carry,  and  might  answer  your  purpose 
just  as  well,  sir !  " 

Herewith  the  faithful  felbw  shrugged  his 
shoulders;  he  entertained  mortal  repugnance  to 
the  water-side. 

As  you  like ;  but  it  strikes  me  gold  is  scarce 
to-night." 

"  'rhere's  a  new  moon  to-morrow,  sir,  and  it  may 
bring  you  luck." 

"  Or  your  master— which  P  " 

We  took  the  broadest  of  broad  roads  and  most 
freqaented  of  thoroughfares;  we  walked  in  the 
wake  of  our  social  bees,  and  we  followed  in  the 
track  of  pleasure,  but  with  exception  of  some 
cigar  ash  which  entered  our  eye,  we  found 
nothing. 


And  we  went  home,  to  solemnly  inspect  and 
appraise  the  dav's  finds.  One  eye  was^  quite 
enough  to  see  all  round  these.  One  inlaid  tea* 
caddy,  one  pocket-book,  one  latch-key. 

"  How  much  on  the  tea-cadd^,  Williams  ?  " 

Mr.  Williams  eyed  the  box  critically. 

"  Well,  sir,  my  mother  used  to  keep  a  second- 
hand shop ;  buy  anything  and  sell  anjrthing.  and 
many's  the  queer  lot  she  s  had  come  in,  but  she 
wouldn't  'ave  give  that  thing  house-room^  I 
know." 

"  Good.   How  much  for  the  pocket-book  f  " 
'-Well,  that's  only  fit  lor  the  dust-bin;  no 

offence,  sir." 
"  All  right ;  now  for  the  key  P  '\ 
They  don't  fetch  nothinic,  sir,  begging  your 

pardinff." 

I  snail  to  the  highway,  good  Williams,  after 
this!" 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  there  is  something  inside 
the  caddy." 

"  True,  there  may  be,  in  addition  to  the  packet  of 
letters  I  expect  to  find  there." 

We  forced  it  with  a  knife  in  general  use  for 
sardines,  potted  meat,  and  such  like  obstinate 
cases.  It  contained  something  evidentljr  wrapped 
in  haste  in  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief.  1  ex- 
perienced a  sense  of  almost  reverence  upon  unfold- 
ing the  parcel.  Within  was  disclosed  the  miniature 
of  a  young  and  very  handsome  man,  and,  from  the 
haughty  line  of  the  features,  a  patrician.  The 
picture  was  set  round  with  filigree  gold  and 
aiamonds.  My  eyes  resumed  their  accustomed 
sparkle,  and  Mr.  Williams  ejaculated,  "  Well,  I 
never!" 

"  Let  your  master  beat  this  if  he  can.'* 
''He's  a  desperate  lucky  gentleman  is  master, 
sir." 

Having  carefuUjr  locked  away  my  treasures,  I 
sat  down  to  a  quiet  read.  I  felt  satisfied  with 
results  thus  far,  and  wondered  what  sort  of  luck 
my  friend  would  meet  with  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  day  after  that,  I  had  asked  Williams  to 
arouse  me  early,  but  little  supposed  the  awakening 
summons  would  be  timed  at  somewhere  about 
3.15  X.U.  This  Mr.  Williams  apologized  for  by 
explaining  that  he  had  no  watch,  and  the  sun  was 
shining  in  his  eyes,  and  he  respectfully  added 
something  about  that  copy-book  myth,  the  early 
worm. 

In  the  still  hours,  then,  we  entered  upon  our 
continued  quest.  The  macadamized  track  looking 
as  trrey  ana  barren  as  the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Quite  in  character  I  picked  up  a  slate  pencil,  some 
urchin's  loss  of  the  evening  before.  "  One  half- 
penny," consigning  it  to  my  pocket  with  a  chilly 
sort  of  enthusiasm.  Our  footsteps  rattled  and 
clattered  with  supernatural  noise,  as  though  we 
had  no  business  there.  A  policeman  came  from 
behind  some  comer,  looked  scared,  and  disappeared 
round  the  next. 

"Just  see  if  that  officer  has  dropped  his 
truncheon." 

Williams  thought  I  was  joking.  Some  steps  on 
we  found  a  shirt-button,  and  I  solemnly  asked  him 
the  relative  value  of  one  shirt-button ;  then  he 
knew  that  I  did  not  jest  in  the  grey,  grim,  tenant- 
less  hours,  and  that  i  was  terribly  in  earned;  and 
we  discovered  a  fusee — our  inaustry  and  early 
rising  was  bearing  fruit !  We  took  the  road  to  the 
hills  environing  our  town,  and  upon  those  breezy 
heights  secured  the  serpentine  iron  of  a  sheep- 
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erook,  the  dropped  title-paffe  of  a  library  book 
much  under  the  effects  of  dew  of  the  mountain, 
and  a  biscuit ;  no  carpet-bag  reauired  for  these. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  early  Races,  and  the 
idea  had  occurred  to  me  of  ffoins  over  the  ground 
contiguous  to  the  Stand,  for  uiat  we  made,  and 
were  rewarded  by  finding  a  shilling  amongst 
scrajM  of  card,  shreds  of  tan,  trampled  gprass, 
straw,  and  pieces  of  paper.  We  found  nothing 
else  in  that  quarter,  but  making  a  circuit  explored 
the  hill- side  and  valley  where  the  Bohemianst 
hangers-on  of  these  sports,  had  pitched  hooped 
cart  and  tent,  and  were  apparently  engaged  in 
sleeping.  Lightly  as  we  trod,  however,  accustomed 
to  surprise  as  they  are,  our  footsteps  awoke  one, 
probaoly  the  scout  of  his  particular  tribe,  and  in 
an  instant  the  whole  oolon^r  was  alert.  Surrounded 
by  the  vagrants,  whose  unintelligible  jargon  con- 
fused without  informing  us,  I  sat  upon  the  shaft 
of  an  old  cart,  and  allowed  Williams  to  gesticulate 
as  he  would.  Whether  they  supposed  us  capable 
of  stealing  their  chickens,  imagined  our  nefarious 
designs  had  relation  to  their  steeds,  conceived  we 
were  burglars  of  the  dewy  hours,  or  mistook  us  for 
servants  of  her  Majesty,  I  know  not,  but  it  was  a 
predicament  from  which  we  found  the  only  release 
would  be  bj^thetamingoutofoarpockets.  I  handed 
over  the  shirt-button — on  the  enlightened  principle 
of  English  trade  with  the  dusk-skins— but  tnis 
caused  such  a  commotion  I  concluded  myself  as 
usual  in  error.  To  make  it  worse  that  fellow 
Williams  could  not  restrain  the  broad  and  fatal 
grin  natural  to  the  creature.  I  was  forced  to  pro- 
duce my  purse,  and  was  mulct  to  the  extent  of 
three  half  crowns!  Then  we  were  permitted  to 
withdraw,  but  not  without  being  carefully  watched 
beyond  camp. 

'*  Well,  this  has  been  a  profitable  hour,  Williams  I 
I  think  you  had  better  liave  left  me  in  bed." 

On  onr  way  over  the  ridges  of  ploughed  land, 
near  a  farmstead  at  foot,  we  came  upon  a  brown 
japanned  powder-flask  of  some  sportsman ;  it  was 
but  little  injured  and  Williams  pnt  it  away  in  his 
pockety  it  was  the  richest  find  of  this  before  break- 
fast walk ;  and  while  partaking  of  that  sociable 
meal  I  said  to  my  companion — 

"  Small  portmanteau — town  this  afternoon." 

He  looked  surprised,  but  was  sufficiently  dis- 
ciplined to  abstain  from  exuressin^  any  comment. 

Later,  we  stood  ou  Lonclon  Bridge,  myself  ex- 
amining the  flags  where  never  a  vestige  of  any 
production  of  value  is  ever  seen. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  water- side,"  I  ordered. 
^  We  did  so,  stood  upon  the  lowermost  step  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  watching  the  sun  set  through  piers 
and  the  maze  of  shipping. 

Something  came  bumping  up  against  the  stone 
buttress,  it  was  a  bottle,  bat  that  bottle  contained 
something  else.  Diligently  we  tried  to  attract  that 
wayward  missive,  but  the  heave  of  the  water 
liftied  it  from  our  stick's  reach  every  time  we  had 
well-nigh  secured  it ;  once  at  a  sadden  dart  upon 
it,  had  not  Sancho  held  the  tails  of  my  coat  I  nad 
been  in. 

"  Hullo,  booby,  what'er  yer  fishing  of  P "  this 
from  a  young  man  with  tangled  locks  above  bridge, 
who  appear^  much  interested  in  the  net  result  of 
our  industry  and  patience.  Some  others  stopped, 
then  a  lot  more,  who  wondered  what  on  earth  or 
in  the  water  was  the  matter ! 

"Better  leave  it  I  think,  sir,"  said  Williams 


with  an  anxious  glance  upwards,  "  or  we  shall 
have  the  police  on  us,  they  11  think  we're  under* 
mining  the  bridge ! " 

We  had  got  mto  such  a  confounded  mess  in 
the  morning,  poor  Williams  had  not  recovered  its 
effect. 

"There's  something  in  that  bottle,  and  Til 
have  it ! "  said  I,  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  true 
Briton. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  had  thickened.  I  heard 
the  explanatory  comments  ad  UbUuni  for  eiUight- 
enment  of  back-comers.  On  the  recess  near  by,  a 
select  company  had  taken  reserved  seats. 

"  What's  the  matter,  mate  P  "  squeeled  an  old 
duchess  with  a  fish-basket^  of  a  lora  of  a  potato* 
brasier. 

"Chap  bawling  a  hinfantf'was  the  answer; 
and  the  old  duchess  informed  the  lady  bediind  that 
"  A  hinfant  had  been  murthered  I " 

Some  one  coming  up  at  the  moment  gathered 
but  partial  significance,  and  acquainted  a  swift 
young  man  wno  paused  to  put  the  query  as  a 
comet  might  or  a  shooting-star  in  its  passage* 
and  this  swift  one  dashed  on  with  the  simple 
repetition, "  Infants — murdered ! " 

When  one  who  heard,  looking  over  and  seeing 
a  boatk  gave  out  that "  A  boat-load  of  infants  had 
come  to  land ! " 

Which  developed  sundry  other  extravagant  as- 
sumptions, 60  that  after  aJl  that  bottle  had  much 
to  answer  for.  And  all  the  time  we  were  making 
frantic  attempts  to  cajole  and  caress  our  treasure 
to  closer  intimacy ;  but  the  thing  was  as  volatile, 
as  roguish,  as  an  incapable  bottle  adrift  on  the 
Thames  ever  can  be. 

**  Pvo  got  him,  sir ! "  and  with  a  terrific  lunge 
Williams  hooked  it  with  the  handle  of  my  best 
silk  umbrella. 

At  that  instant,  however,  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  a  steamboat  shot  through  the  arch,  and 
umbrella  and  bottle  were  borne  in  company  far 
from  the  reach  of  my  faithful  factotum. 

We  did  not  abandon  hope,  and,  indeed,  to  recede 
would  have  been  a  matter  uf  difficulty,  a  compact 
crowd  was  blockading  the  stairs.  ^  The  object  was 
washed  nearer.  Above,  men  arrived  with  ro^s, 
drags,  and  books,  and  slowly  lowered  these,  not 
for  one  moment  aware  what  they  were  in  quest  of. 
Rowers  and  the  amphibious  loafers  of  the  water- 
side mustered  their  craft  and  made  for  treasure 
trove.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  strangely-knit  pair 
of  waifs  were  borne  towards  us,  by  natural  reaction 
of  the  water,  the  handle  of  my  umbrella  entangled 
in  the  string  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  It 
became  uncertain  whether,  after  all  our  pains,  the 
first  of  those  boats  would  not  lob  us  of  the  prize. 
But,  no!  The  river  god  was  propitious:  the 
property  was  laid  at  our  feet.  Williams  swooped 
to  possession,  when  the  strong  arm  of  the  Law 
interiered  in  the  name  of  the  Thames  Conserv- 
ancy. The  bottle  was  claimed,  and  amidst  the 
breathless  expectation  of  a  multitude  was  un- 
corked. It  contained  a  muslin  bag  stuffed  with 
lavender;  initials  were  embroidered  on  the  muslin, 
and  it  doubtless  carried  a  stor^r*  but  no  value,  and 
I  let  the  Conservancy  have  its  own  without  a 
murmur.  The  crowd  slowly  dispersed,  bearing 
with  them,  I  believe,  uncomplimentary  convictions 
that  we  were  a  couple  of  suspicious  characters. 

We  betook  ourselves  to  Kegent  Street  for  a 
change. 
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.  That  we  w.ere  rigbt  was  proved  by  our  fiDdiDg 
upon  the  crossing,  slipped  into  a  crevice  of  the 
dnrb,  near  by  a  one-e^ed,  dentitate,  old  crossing- 
Hweeper,  balf-a-sovereign. 

'  After  that,  hopeful  and  aaiiafied,  we  tamed  in 
at  oar  hotel. 

The  day  following  waa  a  period  of  cessation, 
and  I  drove  to  Bushey  Park  to  see  a  friend  who 
owns  a  villa  on  the  outskirts.  This  good  man 
took  me  at  odds  that  I  would  not  find  £25  worth 
in  gold  and  silver.  His  relish  for  eccentric  wagers 
is  well-known,  but  he  said  this  was  one  of  the 
best  he  had  ever  heard  of.  His  wife  also  mani- 
fested considerable  interest,  and  disinterestedlv 
offered  to  take  charge  of  all  the  ear-rings  found. 
Believing  that  people,  as  a  rule,  preserve  these 
safer  than  the  otner  sort  of  rings,  I  as  disinterest- 
edly agreed ;  and  I  did  the  very  next  day  post  her 
ft  sweet  pair  we  picked  up  in  Tottenham  Court 
Boad,  the  value  of^ which  might  perhaps  be  two- 
pence halfpenny. 

Williams  has  a  thrifty  idea  that  watching  the 
boys  sweep  out  the  shops  is,  in  the  early  morning, 
&  productive  source  of  revenue,  and  at  the  bustling 
thoroughfare  above  mentioned  we  intercepted  the 
mbbisa  in  process  of  transition  from  various 
temples  of  business.  The  laying  of  dust,  like  the 
laying  of  scandal,  is  a  more  oifficult  matter  than 
at  first  appears,  probablv  on  this  account  it  is 
necessary  to  do  both  with  completeness.  When 
the  Rev.  Svdney  Smith  went  to  Foston,  he 
relates,  "I  oegan  to  thump  the  cushion  of  my 
pulpit,  as  is  my  wont  when  I  preach,  but  the 
accumulated  dust  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
made  such  a  cloud  that  for  some  minutes  I  lost 
n^i  of  my  congregation/'  In  the  same  way  I 
think  it  may  be  said  that  those  Tottenham  Court 
Boad  boys  created  not  only  clouds  to  obscure  the 
threepenny-pieces,  but  also  themselves,  in  which 
they  vanished  from  sight. 

Bat  although  our  efforts  were  futile  in  this 
direotion,  we  did  discover  a  last-night's  play- 
bill of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  which  was 
flattering  about,  coquetting  with  the  posts  in  a 
Terr  loose  manner. 

Tuminff  off  by  a  quiet  street  from  the  busy 
thoronghuure,  we  espied  a  paint-brush,  it  lay  below 
a  ladder,  the  artisans  had  gone  home  to  break- 
fast. Williams  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket— so  much  for  morality!  Tne  houses  in 
this  street  were  painfully  alive  with  new  coats. 
At  one  terrace  the  tenants  had  evidently  selected 
their  own  hues,  and  the  consecjuence  was  a  strip  of 
patchwork,  here  a  sickly  drab,  and  there  a  staring 
stone,  while  above  was  a  pale  fawn,  and  below  a 
faded  brown,  and  bo  on  until  a  decorative  night- 
mare was  fixed  upon  the  mind.  Many  a  good  street 
and  much  good  architecture  suffers  from  snch 
diversity  of  taste.  It  was  the  great  paint  month  in 
London,  and  the  luscious  odour  of  turpentine  and 
other  reviving  aromatics  was  keen  upon  the  air; 
the  time  when  man  goeth  unto  his  moist  home, 
and  into  his  pungent  rooms,  and  gathers  the 
broadcloth  skirts  carefully  about  him,  for  well  he 
knoweth  that  certain  impressions  are  ineffaceable. 

This  bit  of  moralizing  arose  of  that  paint-brush. 
During  which  I  had  lost  my  follower.  I  was 
•candalized  by  finding  him  posted  in  front  of  a 
hosier's,  where  he  was  deliberately  reviewing  the 
regiment  of  calves  strung  on  brass  rods.  Zebra« 
like  striped  hosen  hath  many  varieties,  but  it 
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turned  out  not  to  be  these  Mr.  Williams  waa  in* 
specting,  but  a  reward-bill  lower  down,  which  in- 
formed the  public  of  the  loss  of  a  gold  cross  set 
with  diamonds,  and  promised  them  a  handsome 
guerdon  for  the  restoration  of  the  same. 

"  We  must  find  that  cross,  Williams." 

"  I  suspect  some  brewer's  dray  has  pounded  it 
afore  now,  sir.  Or  else  that  its  picked  up  bj 
some  one  more  lucky  than  ourselves  at  finding 
valuables." 

We  read  the  ground  over—*'  •  Between  Euston 
Station  and  Begent's  Park.'  Wide  field,  but 
suppose  we  try  it,  we  can  find  something  else  no 
doubt" 

My  plan  was  to  inspect  the  terminus  approaches 
and  departures,  and  cab-ranks  contiguous— it  is 
easy  to  drop  jewellery  while  bustling  about  after 
luggage,  looking  to  servants,  getting  into  cabs, 
and  so  on.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  how 
long  the  article  had  oeen  lost,  how  long  the  bill 
hadbeen  in  the  window,  but  it  appeared  fresh  and 
clean,  and  the  shop  not  one  likely  to  harbour  old 
bills.  To  make  certain,  I  went  back  to  the  shop, 
and  while  purchasing  a  pair  of  gloves  I  carelessly 
asked  the  beetle-browed  proprietor  how  long  the 
bill  had  been  in  the  window.  lie  eyed  us  narrowly, 
suspiciously,  answeringwith  caution — 

"  Not  so  veiy  long.  Perhaps  you've  found  it  ?  ** 

"Oh  dear,  no!  Nothing  so  fortunate!"  I 
replied,  with  a  remarkably  pleasant  smile,  for  I 
thought  that  I  was  very  likely  to  do  so. 

And  we  walked  to  Euston  Terminus,  went  on  a 
quiet  stroll  round  cabs  and  carriages,  and  our 
object  being  to  escape  more  notice  tmin  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  we  were  so  extremely  careful  and 
so  intent  on  our  purpose  we  did  not  discover  that 
one  of  thepolice  nad  been  for  some  time  upon  our 
track.  The  man  laid  a  hand  upon  Williams* 
shoulder,  which  that  worthy  forcibly  resented.  I 
had  to  explain,  and  our  annoyance  was  such  we 
took  a  stroll  round  Begent's  Park  instead. 

Caught  in  a  tree  (3  diminutive  size  we  noticed 
something  white ;  now  when  engaged  in  sport  of 
this  kind  it  is  well  to  adhere  to  the  rate  that 
nothing  can  be  overlooked.  So  we  proceeded  to 
disentangle  the  shred  of  paper,  which,  by  the  way, 
looked  uncommonly  like  a  banknote. 

It  was  not.  Merely  an  engraver's  proof,  although 
what  of  I  am  unable  to  say.  Which  reminds  me 
of  the  trial  re  Davis,  where  a  judgment  was  given 
in  the  plaintiff's  favonr,  he,  an  engraver,  having 
sued  the  defendant  for  £15,  amount  of  account  for 
engraving  certain  designs  for  banknotes  and 
other  papers  connected  with  the  Bancho  Indus- 
trial do  Porto.  The  designs  did  not  realize  the 
ideal  of  the  defendant  by  a  long  way.  That  which 
he  had  taken  some  pains  to  draught  as  a  statue  of 
Minerva  came  out  in  the  engraving  **  A  snake 
curling  out  of  a  flower-pot!"  Something  evi- 
dently wrong  there !  Another  sketch — ^this  time 
a  marine  view  with  fine  sunset,  could  only  be 
compared,  said  the  learned  counsel,  to  "  A  ship 

{^oing  down  head  foremost  in  a  calm  sea,  with  a 
ot  of  little  boats  like  a  yacht  race,  and  the  sun 
above  an  explosion  of  fireworks."  Must  have  been 
something  wrong  about  that  also ! 

"  Take  this,  Williams,  place  it  carefully  in  the 
pocket-book,  it  may  have  value  as  an  old  en- 
graving ! " 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Williams,  scrutinizing  it 
disparagingly,  "this  is  only  the  picture  on  a 
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baker's  flour-baff ! "  And  we  walked  away  more 
discontentedlj  than  ever. 

Onr  next  piece  of  fortune  was  to  find  a  portion 
of  some  unwieldy  iron  instrument,  which  I  could 
neither  understajid  the  use  of  nor  carry  away. 
Men  had  been  mending  the  roads,  and  the  hanclle 
of  this  having  broken  they  had  plp'^ed  it  under 
hiding  of  the  shrubs  waitincr  removal.  Williams 
informed  me  it  was  a  mattock.  Mr.  Walker  who 
"  did  a  dictionary describes  that  elegant  tool  as 
"  a  toothed  instrument,"  which,  albeit  a  pic- 
turesque and  dentalhr  instructiYe  definition,  is 
rather  vague.  Mr.  Williams  thought  it  best  to 
leave  it  where  it  was,  indeed  to  discard  the  iron 
question  altogether;  and  as  Williams  had  the 
trouble  of  portering  the  cargo  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  the  worthy  fellow. 

Gold  and  diamond  crosses,  that's  what  we 
want;"  I  muttered  grimly,  the  trinket  sitting 
heavily  tpon  my  soul.  At  the  outset  we  thought 
-we  might  find  it.  People  are  always  thinking 
things :  it  is  astonishing  the  quiet  death  most  of 
these  thought-thin^  die.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  originate  either  a  notion  or  commotion, 
but  quite  another  matter  dn^ging  the  original 
through. 

Moralizing  again !  I  declare  this  is  almost  a  sen- 
timental journey.  And  our  moralities  are  some- 
thing like  the  immortal  children  of  Reading 
Churchyard,  of  whom  we  read.  Beneath  this  stone 
lie  two  children  dear,  one  buried  at  Bamsgate  and 
the  other  here  I 

Well,  to  my  record,  which  is  about  to  turn 
dramatic  We  abandoned  operations  until  evenings 
and  when  dusk  had  fallen,  and  the  number  of  pe-. 
destrians  as  usual  had  augmented,  we  ventured 
upon  a  tour  in  the  East. 

I  had  not  explained  my  designs,  but  intended 
making  a  round  of  certain  districts  adjoininjj^  the 
water-side,  possessed  partly  by  my  old  rehance 
upon  the  water,  partly  witn  a  curious  sort  of  in- 
terest in  the  locality  I  proposed  to  explore  ^ 

When  we  turned  oS  from  Smithfield  into  a 
musical  track  known  as  Nightingale  Lane— ^where» 
however,  the  music  is  not  exactly  of  nightingales 
—-Mr.  Williams,  who  is  rather  particular  where  he 
goes,  took  exception  to  this  esplanade.  But  having 
discoursed  to  him  upon  the  energy  and  abandon  of 
all  great  explorers,  I  induced  him  to  depart  from 
his  prejudice,  and  accompany  me  upon  that  which 
might  prove  the  crowning  success  of  our  quest. 

An  ancient  overcoat,  a  hat  which  might  have 
belonged  to  the  Palmers,  a  stout  cudgel  that 
had  figured  in  many  a  foray,  and  a  pocket  fur- 
nished with  coppers,  completed  the  equipment. 
It  might  prove  a  venture  of  hazard,  for  the 
district  was  neither  delectable  nor  respectable. 

We  passed  strange  marts;  marine-store,  old 
curiosity,  and  plunder- receiving  houses  combined. 
In  the  windows  were  all  things,  from  flat-irons  and 
teapots  to  paws  of  tawny  forest  monarch s  and 
plumage  of  rare  birds.  Sale  or  exchange — folks 
of  this  labyrinth  of  lanes  were  not  particular  how 
they  transacted  their  business. 

An  amphibious  tract,  with  a  population  of 
river,  canal  and  seamen,  mi^ed  up  with  a  wonder- 
ful race  composed  of  the  lower  strata  of  all 
nationalities,  a  region  of  excitement,  a  network 
of  wonders. 

Skirting  a  weird  place  they  called  "  The  Basin  '* 
— which  reminded  me  uncommonly  of  Chary  bdis — 


we  threaded  Qreat  Hermitage  Street,  speculating 
upon  the  vagaries  of  nomenclature ;  Globe  Street, 
Wapping,  upon  which  classic  soil  we  stood,  like 
the  Irishman,  with  '*  mingled  awe  andriverince; " 
here  were  chaste  sites  imm^ately  at  hand, 
adjoining  Hermitage  Stairs.  Brown's  Quay,  Union 
Stairs,  the  famous  Wapping  Old  Stairs,  and  the 
BeU  Dock. 

"  I  have  always  held  it  well,  Williams,  to  visit 
the  celebrated  shrines  of  our  country ;  it  ii  the 
Englishman's  duty." 

"  Only  there's  a  degree  o*  sweetness  about  some 
shrines  not  noticealne  here,  sir,  begging  your 
pardon!" 

"  I  never  saw  such  an  obstinate  fellow  as  you 
are!  Tou*ve  no  regard  for  the  odour  of  an- 
tiquity!" 

"  Not  much,  sir,"  with  a  distasteful  sniff. 

Oil-lamps  and  tallow-candles  seemed  the  pre- 
vailing illumination,  and  these  made  the  low- 
pitch^  stores  look  yet  more  ghastly. 

The  courts  were  prolific  in  young,  who,  like 
youth  of  the  alligator  tribe,  sported  half  in  and 
half  out  of  the  muddy  water.  .  In  many  of  the 
alleys  these  engineers  had  constructed  isthmuses 
and  straits,  over  which  they  straddled,  laid  down 
by,  sat  with  their  feet  in,  and  stood  on  their  heads 
in,  ate  their  supoer  in,  sailed  to  fetch  the  beer  on, 
and  to  possess  wnich  there  were  naval  conflicts  in 
abundance. 

The  ladies  of  this  region  succeeded  in  exciting 
Mr.  Williams'  unmitigated  disgust ;  and  they  dio, 
in  truth,  make  themselves  very  much  more  un- 
pleasant than  do  the  ladies  of  fashionable  water- 
ing places  generally. 

We  came  upon  a  scrap  of  wharf  as  deserted  as 
some  plateau  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  windy  as  a 
sandbank  in  March.  We  stood  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  sullen  water,  rugged  timbering  and  plankage, 
encrusted  with  curious  growth,  looking  like  tne 
battlements  of  some  city  long  sunk  below  the 
waves.  No  light  hereaboutr  ont  a  necklet  of 
amber  upon  the  dusky  bosom  of  the  Thames.  A 
red  light  at  the  window  of  a  tavern,  aghostly 
barge  plying  silently,  and-^suddenly  Williams 
laid  a  hand  upon  my  arm.        •  .  - 

"Look  there! "  he  said,  pointing  to  a  gloomy 
recess  in  the  timber  just  above  high- water  mark. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out.  There, 
caught  or  entangled  by  the  oozy  timber,  was  a 
mysterious  bundle.  Now,  we  had  avoided  bundles ; 
one  never  knows  what  a  bundle  contains.  Bundles 
have  got  no  end  of  people  into  trouble :  I  was 
resolved  upon  not  being  one  of  them,  and  I  sug- 
gested our  leaving  it  in  undisturbed  security. 

*'  I  don't  know,  sir,  begging  your  pardon ;  I 
think  my  master  would  have  it  out." 

That  was  sufficient.  Williams  knew  the  protest 
to  be  unanswerable. 

It  was  an  awkward  undertaking,  but  after 
clambering  the  slippery  timbers  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  breaking  our  necks,  we  contrived  to  secuTB 
the  prize. 

Mr.  Williams  bore  it  off  triumphantly  upon 
the  point  of  a  stick.  We  had  threaded  several 
narrow  lanes,  only  waiting  the  opportunity  to 
unloosen  it,  when  to  my  horror  1  saw  it  move. 
The  tableau  of  Tom  Thumb  done  up  in  the  classic 
pudding-cloth  was  realized.  I  said  solemnly  to 
my  assistant,  "  Either  you  are  jerking  that  at)0ut 
in  an  odd  fashion,  or  else  the  thing  is  alive  I " 


SH^  HOME 

'W^iUiams  droj^ed  bundle  and  sijok  as  though  the 
latter  had  been  red  hot. 

■    Let's  take  it  back,"  he  whispered  tremulously, 
"  and  open  it  by  the  waterside  I 
I  shook  my  head. 

*'  Such  a  course  may  lead  to  a  terrible  predica- 
ment; we  must  take  it  home." 

**And  bury  it  in  the  back  gardingi"  added 
Williams,  looking  lind^  for  the  bundle  was  rolling 
oyer  and  over,  now  on  end  like  an  egg,  now 
spinning  like  a  top. 

I  don^t  know  why,  but  we  thought  it  best  to 
clear  that  region  with  as  quick  despatch  as  pos- 
sible, although  our  mission  was  but  half  accom- 
plished. So  in  order  of  procession  thus— the 
bundle,  the  stick,  the  hand,  Mr.  Williams,  myself 
—we  pursued  our  memorable  retreat. 

The  popular  theory  seemed  to  be  that  we  were 
taking  something  home  for  supper.  Never  shall 
I  forget  that  wqSl. 

'  Once  at  home,  door  locked,  key-hole  coTered, 
the  great  and  delicate  work  of  unloosing  the 
bundle  was  put  into  execution. 

At  the  first  untied  piece  of  string  the  expand- 
ing of  the  wrapper  caused  a  low  cry  to  proceed 
from  the  bundle. 

We  started  back  aghast,  and  Mr.  Williams  at 
once  shuffled  towards  the  door.  "  I  hope  you'll 
excuse  me,  sir,  but  these  sort  o'  wagers  are  quite 
out  o'  my  line !  I'm  sorry  to  leave  you,  but  I'm 
strongly  opinioned  they'll  bring  us  into  trouble  I 
Ton  see,  sir,  I'm  doubtful  about  the  contents  o' 
that  there  bundle." 

But  you'll  never  leave  it  on  my  hands,  man  I  ** 
cried  I,  with  hushed  excitement  and  thorouffh 
alarm.  "  Why,  had  it  not  been  for  you  it  would 
not  be  here  now ! "  Mr.  Williams  looked  as  though 
he  deprecated  so  strong  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility. I  wish  we  had  some  way  of  transferring 
this  to  your  master's  beat,  you  say  he's  attached 
to  this  sort  of  thing."  Williams  looked  inexpres- 
sibly shocked. 

Coming  close  beside  me,  losing  for  once  the 
habitual  respect,  he  proposed  in  a  hollow  whis- 

Ser,  "Let's  drop  it  out  of  the  window  into  the 
ustbinl" 

"  What,  and  get  the  poor  maids  into  trouble — 
Williams,  I'm  ashamed  of  jou !  No,  I  will  abide 
by  our  venture,  the  parcel  must  be  opened  I " 

Seeing  no  alternative,  Williams  gingerly  touched 
the  linsey-wolsey  skirt  in  which  the  thiuff  was 
found  enwrapt  after  removing  the  saturated  brown 
paper.  This  fabric,  my  Manchester  friends  tell 
me,  retains  its  oiliness  under  any  circumstances ; 
to  which  fact  may  be  attributed  the  preservation 
of  the  creature's  life,  the  conditions  of  its  dis- 
covery in  that  shocking  form  pointing  irremediably 
to  murder. 

With  caution,  with  the  tongs,  with  silence,  we 
shook  the  roll  open,  and  as  it  unwound  our  trepi- 
dation exceeded  description. 
^ "  Listen  by  the  door,  if  any  one  comes  keep 
silent ! "  With  these  hurried  instructions  to  my 
companion  in  iniquity,  I  gave  the  thing  a  gentle 
kick.  It  rolled  over  in  the  direction  of  Williams, 
who  avoided  it  by  a  bound.  The  critical  moment 
approached.  The  last  fold  was  displaced,  and 
there  —  struggling,  blinking  at  the  chandelier, 
shaking  itself,  fluffing  its  magnificent  tail,  was 
disclosed  a  fine  and  aninjured  cat.  • 
The  yeiy  means  taken  to  render  its  execution 
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both  effective  and  agreeable  had  been  instrumental 
in  saving  its  life,  or  one  of  its  lives.  Mr.  Williams 
and  myself  joined  in  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter 
over  our  living  foundling,  in  whose  interests  the 
best  services  of  the  dairyman  were  immediately 
Secured.  The  shock,  however,  of  the  preliminaiy 
terrors  so  disorganized  t^e  method  of  my  pro- 
ceedinj|[s,  I  relinquished  my  share  in  the  contest 
therewith,  and  the  handsome  quadruped  now 
asleep  wpoji  my  study  tiger-skin,  a  brilliant  shaft 
of  sunshine  blending  the  many  colours  of  their 
coats  and  making  of  it  the  most  attractive  picture 
in  the  room,  is  au  I  have  to  show  for  our  Singolar 
Wager, 
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BT  AEMITT, 
Author  of «'  The  Garden  at  Honkholmeu* 

Pabt  III.  (eonHnued). 
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CHAFTEB  IV. 
TUB  SBCOND  TIIOL 

IT  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Kate  Dil worth 
and  her  companion,  having  made  the  circuit 
of  Elmrigg,  rode  past  the  little  mn  kept  by  James 
and  Jane  JDodd. 

The  Bed  Cow  was  a  rustic-looking  house  with  a 
porch  on  the  road-side,  made  beautiful  by  clinging 
creepers.  It-  had  a  second  entrance  at  the  side, 
where  a  flower  garden  ran  down  to  a  point  between 
the  road  and  the  river ;  this  was  the  private  door, 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  little  household  and 
the  lodgers,  who  sometimes  occupied  Jane  Dodd's 
rooms  in  summer  time.  The  gate  into  the  garden 
was  open,  and  Kate,  as  was  her  freonent  custom, 
rode  up  the  gravel  foot-path  to  the  aoor  to  speak 
to  Jane  Dodd,  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  milk.  Jack 
Langford  remained  in  the  road,  talking  to  a  tenant 
who  had  met  and  addressed  him. 

**  You'll  come  in  and  see  the  baby,  won't  you. 
Miss  DilworthP"  Jane  Dodd  inquired,  as  she 
brought  the  milk ;  "  she's  not  been  herself  like 
these  two  days ;  I  think  I  ought  to  let  the  doctor 
see  her;  if  you'll  go  forward  I U  call  some  one  to 
hold  the  horse." 

Elate  sprang  to  the  ground  and  went  in ;  she 
was  followed  immediately  by  Jane  Dodd,  and 
some  minutes  were  spent  in  looking  at  the  baby 
and  hearing  the  account  of  its  ailments.  Kate 
had  never  adopted  the  character  of  Lady  Bounti* 
ful,  but  she  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  some 
of  the  dales-people  who  had  been  thrown  in  her 
way,  especially  those  who  had  been  in  her  aunt's 
service.  They  were  all  impressed  by  her  .dis- 
tinguished manner  and  her  airs  of  decision,  and 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  her  advice  was  good 
on  all  subjects,  from  toothache  to  the  fittest  names 
for  the  new  babies,  and  the  prices  they  ought  to 
ask  for  their  rooms  in  the  season.  Kate  was 
always  willing  to  give  a  weighty  opinion  on  one 
side  or  another  to  the  problems  presented  for  her 
solution ;  but  she  was  not  disposed  to  originate 
general  advice. 
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"  I  should  have  the  tooth  out  by  all  xueans/'  or, 
**  1  don't  think  youll  get  a  guinea  for  this  sitting- 
room,"  being  the  extent  of  her  discourse  on  such 
occasions ;  wie  manner,  however,  in  which  ii  was 
delivered,  cansed  it  to  be  generally  received  as  the 
conclusive  utterance  of  a  great  authority.  She 
gave  her  opinion  now  promptly. 

"The  doctor  is  visxting  at  the  Broadhurst's, 
jnst  above,  I  know ;  you  had  better  get  him  to 
look  at  the  baby  the  next  time  he  comes." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  came  past  to-day,"  Jane 
discoursed,  as  she  accompanied  her  visitor  to  the 
door ;  "  as  I  said'  to  James,  I  don't  like  to  let 
things  go  too  long.  And  how  is  Miss  Leake  P 
Quite  well.  I  hope ;  and  Mrs.  Dewhurst,  too  P  " 

When  they  reached  the  garden,  Kate's  horse 
was  standing  by  the  door,  the  stranger  of  the 
morning  holding  it,  and  stroking  its  neck,  as  he 
looked  at  it  with  interested  eyes. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Kate,  with  a  bright  smile  of 
recognition ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you.*' 

Me  helped  her  to  mount,  then  he  stood  still, 
with  his  grave  look  of  observation,  which  made  her 
again  fancy  that  he  had  something  to  say.  His 
grey  hairs,  his  striking  appearance— which  was 
uncommon  vnthout  being  exactly  distinguished — 
inclined  her  to  treat  him  with  especial  considera- 
tion. He  seemed  to  her  a  superior  man  in  an  in- 
ferior rank  of  life ;  and  she  was  inspired  to  show 
him  the  respect  which  he  appeared  to  her  to  merit, 
the  respect  of  the  young  for  the  old,  of  the 
thoughtless  beginner  in  life  for  the  well-tried 
veteran,  who  bears  in  his  face  the  marks  of  a  long 
battle  not  ignobly  fought  It  was  not  exactly  the 
respect  which  she  would  have  shown  to  an  old  man 
in  her  own  position,  not  at  all  the  respect  which  she 
intended  to  show  to  her  father ;  that  would  be  full 
of  humility  and  reverence ;  while  this  was  inspired 
by  a  kindly  consciousness  of  her  own  advantagres. 
Sne  wished  to  put  this  stranger  entirely  atliis 
ease,  not  to  awaken  in  him  any  perception  of  his 
deficiencies.  In  the  presence  or  her  father  she 
would  have  desired  to  please  in  quite  another 
sense ;  to  satisfy  him,  to  meet  hia  idea  would  have 
been  her  aspiration. 

And  the  difference  of  her  manner  was  signifi- 
cantly felt  by  Henry  DQworth.  His  mind  had 
been  awakened  to  the  finer  shades  of  thought,  and 
its  expression  in  tone  and  manner,  by  his  own 
strong  feeling  and  anxious  desire  on  her  behalf. 
He  was  aware  that  this  bright  young  girl  was 
pleasantly  polite  to  him  as  to  one  out  of  ner  own 
sphere,  one  who  would  never  for  a  moment  pre* 
sume  to  judge  or  influence  her  in  return  for  the 
gracious  friendliness  she  showed  to  him. 

None  of  all  this  thought  was,  however,  to  be 
seen  in  his  face  as  he  looked  at  her  with  his  serious 
eyes ;  and  then,  glancing  away  to  the  horse,  ob- 
served— 

"  It  is  a  fine  animal.  Are  you  fond  of  riding  P  " 
"  Very  fond  of  it." 

"  Have  you  been  round  Elmrigg  this  morning  ?  " 

**  Yes.   Do  you  know  the  road  ?  " 

**  Very  well.  It  is  a  bad  road.  You  cannot  be 
a  timid  rider." 

"  No,"  she  answered  a  little  proudly ;  "I  hope  I 
am  not  timid  in  anything,"  for  courage  was  a 
quality  which  she  haid  cherished  with  secret  self- 
congratulation.  She  felt  that  it  was  a  virtue  her 
father  would  require  and  approve  of. 

"  You  are  not  like  your  mother  in  one  respect 


then,"  he  said  quietly;  ''she  did  not  like 
riding." 

Kate's  face  flushed  a  little  as  at  a  personal  ao- 
cusation. 

**  You  knew  my  mother?" 

He  turned  his  eyes  to  her  again  with  a  look  she 
could  not  understand ;  it  was  full  of  a  subdued 
sadness,  of  a  feeling  which  had  been  content  to 
exist  long  withont  speech,  which  had  perhaps  nev^r 
known  how  to  utter  itself ;  and  he  gave  her  one  of 
those  straightforward  yet  unsatisfactory  replies, 
of  which  she  had  already  received  several  from 
him. 

•'Yes,  I  knew  her." 

Kate  looked  down  at  her  horse  and  stroked  it ; 
she  was  interested,  yet  embarrassed. 

'*  My  mother  was  very  timid ;  she  did  not  like 
riding,  or  anything  which  required  nerve,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  it  were  treason  to  speak 
in  this  way,  while  yet  a  stronger  curiosity  impelled 
her  to  pursue  the  subject. 

*•  No,  she  was  very  timid — and  gentle,"  he  said« 
¥nth  a  sigh  which  she  could  not  know  to  be  one  o{ 
regretful  remembrance. 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  with  a  new  idea 
in  her  mind. 

"  You  like  timidity  and  gentleness  P  "  she  asked. 
"  I  know  that  some  persons  think  them  the  mpst 
womanly  qualities." 

"  They  were  very  beautiful  and  most  womanly 
in  your  mother." 

Kate's  horse  reared  a  little,  and  pawed  the 
ground,  but  it  was  because  she  had  made  an  im- 
patient movement  of  the  bridle ;  she  was  thinking 
to  herself,  "  All  men  do  not  approve  of  courage  in 
women  ;  my  father  chose  my  mother  and  married 
her ;  perhaps  he  admired  timidit;^  and  weakness 
Aunt  Susie  says  all  strong  men  like  the  qualities 
they  have  not  got  themselves ;  perhaps  he  would 
think  me  bold  and  unwomanly.  But  no,  no,  when 
I  am  so  only  that  I  may  live  his  sort  of  life  and 
be  a  help  to  him,  he  cannot  think  it.  And  a 
daughter  is  not  like  a  wife ;  I  don't  care  if  other 
men,  men  who  want  wives,  don't  approve  of  me ; 
it  is  my  father  whom  I  hope  to  please.'' 

All  this  flashed  through  her  mind  instanta- 
neously. Her  love  of  her  father,  her  desire  to  go  to 
him,  having  been  so  long  subdued  and  silenc^  by 
those  around  her,  had  ended  by  taking  possession 
of  her  mind  like  a  passion.  The  dream  of  a  lif& 
with  him,  a  dream  which  she  was  not  permitted  .to 
entertain  openly,  shaped  all  her  thoughts,  and  in-, 
flaenced  all  her  actions.  Every  new  light  which 
was  thrown  upon  life  brought  his  image  into  her. 
mind  and  aflected  her  as  she  fancied  it  nught 
affect  her  relationship  with  him. 

She  was  silent  only  a  moment,  a)id  then  she 
said  dreamily — 

"  You  knew  my  mother,  I  suppose,  when  she 
was  young  and  very  pretty." 

"  Pretty  1"  he  repeated  in  surprise.  It  seemed 
a  poor  word  to  use  in  describing  the  woman  who 
had  awakened  in  him  such  reverential  tenderness, 
whose  love  was  the  sweetest  and  most  wonderful 
memory  of  his  life^  "  No,  I  never  thought  he;r 
pretty." 

There  was  some  vague  reproof  in  his  tone  which 
Kate  did  not  unders^nd.  It  could  not  occur  to 
her  that  the  epithet  seemed  trifling  in  her  life  aa 
applied  to  the  woman  who  had  been  his  wife  and 
her  mother.   She  had  been  accustomed  to  hear. 
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her  mother  spoken  of  in  this  way,  as  something 
slight,  sweet,  and  helpless.  How  could  she  dream 
of  all  that  this  man  had  imagined  her  to  be,  all 
that  he  would  have  helped  her  to  become  if  the 
chance  had  been  given  to  him  P 

"  I  always  understood  that  every  one  found  her 
so,"  she  replied  with  a  shade — almost  impercep- 
tible— of  haughtiness  in  her  manner. 

She  was  thinking  that  perhaps  she  had  been 
wrong  in  permitting  this  stranger  to  speak  of  her 
own  mmily.  But  he  was  not  abashed  by  her  tone ; 
he  even  looked  at  her  with  something  of  dignified 
rebuke  as  he  answered — 

"  She  was  sweetness  itself,  if  you  mean  that." 

She  turned  her  horse  round  towards  the  gate 
with  a  little  air  of  vexation.  She  did  not  under- 
stand the  situation,  and  did  not  like  it.  The 
stranger  watched  her  still  with  his  gravely  obser- 
vant look,  which  softened  after  a  moment  into 
sympathy.  She  was  so  young,  and  evidently  so 
innocent  of  intentional  wrong-doing  or  saying  that 
he  could  not  blame  her  seriously.  She  merely 
repeated  what  she  had  been  told  oy  others ;  that 
waa  apparent. 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  reins  for  a  moment, 
and  spoke  with  a  certain  air  of  gentle  authority. 

"  If  any  one  has  taught  you  to  think  sli(|[htingly. 
of  your  mother,  don't  allow  yourself  to  do  it  Sne 
deserved  your  love  and  reverence." 

Kate  drew  back  haughtily. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  with  head  erect  and  a  proud 
glance,  "  what  right  have  you  to  8upix)se  tnat  I 
need  such  advice  about  my  mother  ?  or  to  give  it 
if  I  do?" 

He  looked  bewildered  for  a  moment ;  then  an 
expression  of  disappointment  that  was  not  humili- 
ation came  over  his  face;  something  that  was 
half  remembrance,  half  regret. 

**  It  is  true,**  he  said,  **  1  beg  your  pardon,"  and 
he  stood  back  on  the  grass  to  let  her  pass. 

She  touched  her  horse  with  the  whip,  and  with 
a  silent  bow  to  him  rode  out  through  the  gate. 
Jane  Dodd  had  ^one  back  to  her  baby  at  the 
beginning  of  the  interview ;  for  the  greater  part 
of  it  Jack  Langford  had  waited  outside  the  gar- 
den, watching  with  close  interest  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  interfere. 

"  Well  P  *'  he  said  when  she  came  out  to  him, 
looking  flushed  and  displeased. 

"  Let  us  go  home,**  was  her  answer. 

**  Is  that  all  P  Have  you  quarrelled  with  your 
new  friend?" 

"  He  is  not  my  friend,  and  I  should  not  quarrel 
with  a  stranger." 

Having  received  this  rebuke  Jack  said  no  more, 
but  he  tnought  his  own  thoughts  as  they  rode 
home  together. 


CHAPTER  T. 
rnSOK  AND  BAUOHTIB. 

The  family  at  the  Stepping  Stones  consisted  now 
of  Kate  and  two  aunts,  one  of  whom— Susie — was 
(till  unmarried  and  the  other  a  childless  widow. 
The  third  aunt— Ellen— had  died  some  ^ears 
before.  It  was  she  who  had  been  the  charitable 
one  of  the  household,  who  had  visited  the  poor 
and  shown  a  faint  tendency  (much  chilled  by 
Susie)  to  distribute  soup  and  tracts.   A  few  of 


her  special  pensioners  still  hung  aboat  the  place, 
and  transferred  their  demands  to  Kate. 

Miss  Leake  permitted  her  niece  to  be  benevo- 
lent to  a  limited  degree,  but  would  have  been 
greatly  displeased  had  she  desired  to  erect  charity 
into  a  serious  pursuit.  Kate  had  been  educated, 
and  she  was  carefully  kept  free  for  marriage, 
although  this  end  and  aim  of  her  existence  had 
never  been  disclosed  to  her.  A  certain  amount  of 
benevolent  interest  in  the  poor  people  who  were 
thrown  in  her  wa^  seemed  to  Miss  Leake  a  proper 
part  of  a  young  girVs  character.  Bnt  she  was  not 
permitted  to  seek  out  those  who  required  help, 
nor  to  visit  them  in  any  organized  or  methodical 
fashion.  The  vicar  of  the  place  would  gladlr 
have  enlisted  the  intelligent  energy  of  Miss  Di(* 
worth  in  the  service  of  his  parish,  but  Miss  Leake 
permitted  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  the  yonoT 
Iady*s  own  dreams  and  ambitions  were  tamed  is 
quite  another  direction.  She  was  allowed  to 
humour  a  few  sick  people,  who  regarded  it  as  an 
honour  to  see  the  young  lady  by  their  bedsides; 
and  she  was  permitted  to  stand  as  ij^odmother  to 
the  cottagers'  babiesi,  when  ambitions  parents 
desired  to  secure  this  distinction  for  their  o& 
spring.  She  was  very  popular  among  the  poorer 
people,  having  that  commanding  presence  and 
slignt  haughtiness  of  manner  which  enhanced 
the  value  of  her  affability  and  kindness. 

Miss  Leake  had  never  been  so  much  liked  br 
her  humbler  neighbours ;  she  was  not  nataraLV 
fitted  to  make  a  good  country  lady ;  for,  with  all 
her  cleverness,  she  was  very  narrow,  and  could 
never  expand  into  the  genial  neighbourliness  of  a 
true  dales  woman.  She  had  so  many  little  pre- 
cepts and  proprieties,  that  she  could  not  happilj 
extend  her  acquaintance  into  circles  not  her  owo; 
she  was  formed  for  an  artificial  life  where,  in  tbe 
midst  of  numbers,  she  could  conduct  her  own 
household  on  its  own  basis,  keepincr  it  separate 
and  alone.  That  comparative  sohtude  of  Elnitkk 
which  permitted  existence,  so  to  speak,  to  run  oot 
in  strangling  edges  instead  of  bein|^  confined  in 
the  strict  circles  of  town  life — where  every  one 
must  revolve  round  his  own  natural  centre  or  U 
lost  in  the  vortex — this  solitude  and  freedom  onlj 
signified  difiiculty  and  danger  to  Miss  Leake. 
She  would  have  ukcd  to  apply  the  little  roles  of 
life  here  as  closely  as  in  London  itself. 

She  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  coantnr, 
and  had  no  taste  for  it  The  Steppini?  Stones 
came  to  her  as  a  legacy  from  a  relative  of  her 
mother's,  and  it  had  made  a  suitable  retreat  for 
the  family  on  the  death  of  its  head.  Miss  Leake 
had  been  happy  enough  there,  but  she  made  her 
happiness  out  of  family  interests  and  social  coo- 
nections. 

After  the  death  of  her  youngest  sister,  Kate  had 
become  the  great  care  of  her  life.  The  brother  i£ 
India  was  a  bachelor;  Anna,  her  second  sister, 
after  a  married  life  of  some  years,  came  back  to 
the  Stepping  Stones  a  childless  widow.  She  was 
ready  to  submit  to  the  amiable  tyranny  of  her 
elder  sister  as  she  had  done  when  a  girl,  and  she 
fell  at  once  into  her  old  subordinate  position. 

Bobert,  the  brother  in  London,  had  manr 
children ;  but  his  wife  was  a  fashionable,  shoin 
sort  of  woman,  who  managed  her  own  affairs  an^ 
brooked  no  interference.  The  London  nephews 
and  niece,  who  were  also  fond  of  showy  thin^ 
and  followed  novelties  in  taste  and  opinion  briskly. 
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engaged  a  retj  small  portion  of  Aunt  Sasie's 
a£Feclion8. 

Kate  was  the  splitarj  one  of  the  second  genera- 
tion on  whom  she  could  pour  the  affectionate 
interest  so  abundantly  required  by  the  first.  And 
Kate  had  been,  and  was  still,  a  considerable  canse 
of  anxiety.  She  had  so  much  "  spirit,"  as  ber 
friendfl  called  it,  and  was  not  easily  induced  to 
give  up  an  idea  once  adopted.  She  was  never 
saucy,  as  the  first  Kate  had  been,  yet  she  was 
more  difficult  to  manage.  She  was  apt  to  jrield 
in  small  points  and  to  remain  fixed  on  larger  ones, 
so  that  sue  CQuld  not  be  led  blindly  up  any  road 
while  amusing  herself  with  the  details  of  it  as  the 
first  Kate,  and  also  Agnes,  had  done.  ZThese  two 
had  indulged  in  fancies  and  caprices  kbout  the 
trifles  of  lif  e,^  but  its  greater  questions  ^they  had 
not  troubled'to  think  out  for  themselves.  Cruel 
circumstances  had  brought  their  happyrprospects 
to  a  disastrous  end,  and  now  Miss  Leake  was  left 
once  more  to  build  up  a  prosperous  life  iqr  a  young 
creature,  and  this  time  for  one  of  a  far' less  facile 
disposition  than  her  first  darling  had  'been. 

The  existence  of  Henry  Dilworth  in  his  far-away 
home  was  a  great  di&culty  in  her  path.  A  father, 
though  unseen,  could  not  fail  to  be  an  influence  on 
his  oaughter's  life and  it '  did  not  suit  Miss 
Leake's  ideas,  nor  agree  with  her  principles,  to 
nourish  disrespectfal  thoughts  of  her  brother-in- 
law  in  her  niece^s  niind.  She  herself  spoke  of  him 
always  with  profound  respect,  as  a  .remarkable 
man,  who  was  doiri^  great  and  distinguished 
service  for  science  m  other  lands.  She  eur 
couraged  Kate  to  believe  that  she  might  reason- 
ably be  proud  of  her  father,  and  those  slighting 
thoughts  of  him  which  Kate  had  guessed  at  were 
never  intentionally  revealed.  Nevertheless,  her 
representation  of  Henry  Dilworth's  character  did 
him  signal  injustice ;  for  it  depicted  him  as  in- 
different to  domestic  ties,  and  cold  in  personal 
affections.  She  spoke  as  if  a  young  girl,  even  one 
who  was  his  daughter,  could  awake  but  a  trifling 
feeling  of  interest  in  a  man  ab8or)}ed  in  pursuits 
which  influenced  the  world.  Her  talk  of  nim  was 
a  continual  suggestion  of  the  small  amount  of 
thought  which  he  could  give  to  Kate,  and  the 
danger  of  her  becoming  a  burden  upon  his  actions^ 
or  a  drag  on  his  career.  She  expressed  her  desire 
that  Kate  should  not  make  him  anxious;  that 
she  should  speak  of  herself  always  as  happy 
and  satisfied  with  her  present  life.  It  was  her 
continual  dread  that  he  might  return  to  England 
and  claim  his  daughter,  which  event  would  have 
been,  in  her  idea,  as  fatal  to  Kate's  happiness,  as 
his  marriage  had  been  fatal  to  her  mother's.  She 
felt  that  his  return  would  matter  less  after  Kate 
was  married,  and  safely  settled  at  home ;  therefore, 
every  year  of  his  absence  was  a  year  of  reprieve 
and  of  hope.  Her  letters  to  him,  polite  aiid  formal 
as  they  were,  breathed  this  idea  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  was  evident  to  him  that  she  feared  hiti 
return  as  a  clanger  to  his  daughter's  peace  of  mind, 
that  she  looked  upon  his  absence  as  a  security  for 
her  happiness.  There  was  an  unspoken  app<»l  to 
him  in  all  she  wrote,  which  seemed  to  say  *'  Do 
not  spoil  this  second  young  life,  as  you  did  the 
first,  oy  your  mistaken  love. ' . 

And,  when  he  read  his  daughter's  letters,-  he 
found  in  them  no  contradiction  of  her  aunt's  belief. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  his  child  ;  and  she  had  the 
awkward  timidity  as  well  as  the  proud  reserve  of 


youth.  She  always  waited  for  him  to  want  her, 
to  speak  the  first  word,  and  she  would  be  ready 
enough  to  respond  to  his  appeal.  But  she  would 
neyer  force  herself  upon  him,  never  mar  his  caroer 
and  baffle  his  ambition  as  her  aunt  had  implied 
that  she  might  do  by  indiscreet  expression  of  her 
desires.  She  would  wait,  and  keep  herself  free ; 
that  was  all  she  could  do.  Meanwhile  she  fed 
upon  dreams,  which  were  a  poor  preparation  for 
the  reality.  She  thought  of  her  father  as  a  hero» 
misunderstood  and  unappreciated;  and  she  was 
readj  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet  in  ardent  self- 
sacnfice.  Simply  to  make  his  acquaintance  in 
common-place  fashion,  to  humour  his  habits,  to 
condone  his  peculiarities,  these  were  things  for 
which  she  was  more  unready  than  she  imagined. 
It  seemed  to.  Miss  Leake  that  fortune  favoured 
her  plans  in  decreeing  the  ^existence  of  a  second 
Jack  Langford  in  Elmdale^ '  He  was  the  nephew 
of  the  first,  the  head  pf  the  family,  and  the  owner 
of  a  good  estate  at  her  yoryi  ^oor.  He  had  been 
named  after  his  uncle,'  wno  had  been  his  god- 
father; and  he  wM  a.fe.w^^^rs  older  than  Kate. 
As  a  family  connection  he  was  admitted  at  the 
Stepping  Stones  on_a  v|ry_intimate  footing,  and 
he  was  Kate's  most^lrequent  companion  in  her 
morning  rides.  Miss  Leake  held  that  it  was  ridi- 
cnlous  to  keep  a  saddle  hovsis  for  her  niece,  as  long 
as  she  had  no  brother  or  father  to  ride  with  her ; 
but  the  horse  ha4'  beeiA' gi^li  by  the  ancle  from 
India,  during:  a  twp  yea^s^  .yisit  to  England.  He 
had  taken  a  grjeat  fancy  /  to  Kate,  and  'made  her 
his  principal  coippanion  during  his  stay  with  hirf 
sisters.  They  explored  the  yaUeys  and  scoured 
the  hills  together,  an4  after  he  left  England,  the 
horse  whicn  he  had  bpmgl^t  for.  Kate  wae  still  kept 
in  the  stable.  lieake'  rfgard^d  presence 

with  a  secret  indulgence,  because  it  was  the  pretext 
for  many  mornings  spent  |1^gether  by  Jack  and 
Kate.  Their .•eopnec.tioii.  w^  so  well  known  in  the 
yalley  that  IHeir  frequent  companionship  seemed 
natural  to  every  one,  and  excited  little  remark. 

NeverUieless,  Mi6s' Leake  hoped  that  the  inter- 
course would  end  in*  a  marriage,  and  such  a  mar- 
riage must  ensure  Kate's  social  safety,  a^d  render 
Henry  Dilworth  s  influence  harmless. 

"  So  very  suitable,  yon  know,**  she  'said  to  her 
sister  Anna  when  they  talked  the  matter  over. 

"Nothing  could  be'^more 'saitkble/'  Said  Mrs. 
Dewhurst  with  empHads.  *  - 

Toung  Jack  Langford,  for  his  part,  was  quite 
willing  to  fulfil  the  expeqtatibns  he  had  excited. 
Nothing  would  have  '^eased  Hiin 'better  than  to 
marry  Kate  and  to'eBtablish  her  for  lifp  in  Elm- 
dale.  He  told  her  so,  and  oc<^asioned  in  this  way 
their  first  quarrel. ''^She  ^diose  'to'  be  offended  at 
the  idea,  and  he  felt  disappointed  and  hurt  at  her 
refusal  of  himself.  Theifec4)0n)  he  forsook  Elm- 
dale  for  a-'tune,  and 'strove ctjf^  enlarge  his  mind 
and  mitigate  his  affliction,  tiy.^trayel.  He  made 
his  will  in  Katels  ^Vohr>itfter  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  discon861ate;.ieyers;  •  and  thought  of 
joining  her  father  .in  the  wjlds^oL*  Australia. 

The  civilization  .of  lUirimB  aatiafied him,  how- 
ever, and  he  returned  .to  rEubdafe. to  see  if  Kate 
hadn't  changed  her  mind.  There  was  a  littk) 
awkwardness  on  their  fiiptjqne^nff*  but. in  a  few 
weeks  they-w.ere  stitprised:  to.^^d  themselves  as 
good  friends  as  eyer,ai^d  thelreapon  Jack  proposed 
a  truce.       . .        .  .  -   -j.  _  :^ 

"  I  can  go  on  inten<£ng  to  marry  yon,  if  you'll 
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have  xne,  and  yon  can  ffo  on  intending  to  live 
with  your  father,  if  he'll  have  yon.  One  of  ns 
mnst  be  disappointed — ^probably  both;  bnt  we 
needn't  quarrel  meantime." 

So  the  situation  remained. 

Miss  Leake  had  been  mnch  disappointed  by  her 
niece's  refusal  of  Mr.  Langford's  oner,  but  she  had 
not  felt  it  safe  to  press  her  advice  on  the  wilful 

£'rl,  lest  she  might  create  a  grievance  sufficiently 
rjg^e  to  be  communicated  to  Henry  Dilworth. 
She  was  proportionate! v  relieved  when  the  ^onng 
people  drifted  back  to  their  old  terms  of  intimacy, 
and  made  up  their  quarrel.  It  could  only  end 
one  way,  she  thought,  however  long  it  might  take 
Kate  to  make  up  her  mind. 

Jack  Langf  ora  tried  occasionally  to  better  his 
position  with  Kate.  As  a  very  happy  thonsht, 
ne  proposed  that  she  should  marry  him,  ana  he 
should  take  her  out  to  her  father,  fiut  she  would 
not  listen  even  to  this  tempting  offer. 

"  I  want  to  give  my  life  to  him,  not  to  pay  him 
a  visits"  she  replied  with  decision. 

(To  he  eofUinued,) 


JUNE. 

iVNS  in  the  woods, 
Where  the  airs  are  iweel^ 
id  the  wild  white  buds 
Burst  beside  our  feet» 
And  the  children  play, 

And  the  stream  flows  dowiif 
With  its  song,  all  day 
To  the  summer  town. 

Jnne  on  the  hills, 

Where  the  winds  are  soft^ 
And  the  wild  bird  shrills 

In  the  clouds  aloft, 
And  the  distant  drone 

Of  the  city's  tost 
On  the  pealcs,  and  blown 

By  the  breeze,  and  lost. 

Jnne  in  the  fields. 

Where  the  com  is  green. 
And  the  poppy  yields, 

A  red  harvest  e'en, 
And  the  by-paths  run 

To  the  stifes  grown  grey. 
And  at  set  of  sun 

All  the  lovers  stray. 

Jnne  in  the  street, 

Where  the  noon  looks  down 
In  its  summer  heat 

On  the  great  old  town. 
And  the  walls  are  high. 

And  the  ways  confin'd. 
And  there's  little  sky, 

And  bnt  little  wind. 

Jnne  in  the  rooms 

Where  the  shop-girls  sew^ 
In  the  fourth-floor  glooms 

Where  consumptives  grow, 
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And  the  hours  are  long. 
And  the  wage  not  muck  ; 

And  of  weak  and  strong 
There  are  many  such. 

June  in  the  ward 

Where  the  pulse  is  weak^ 
And  the  nigh -spent  cord 

Pales  the  hectic  cheek, 
And  the  breaking  soul's 

Throbbing  wild  and  high. 
While  the  music  rolls 

Through  the  summer  sky  I 

June  on  the  world- 
It  is  June  right  round ; 

With  its  white  clouds  furl'd, 
And  its  days  of  sound ; 

Where  the  turf  is  starr'd,  • 
Where  the  street  is  bare. 

Where  the  life  is  hard — 
It  is  Jnne  e'en  there  I 

WnxiAK  TwAMunr. 


THE  POET  TIPPOO. 

WHAT  the  name  of  the  Nana  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  afo,  the  name  of  Tippoo  was 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
embodiment  of  everything  cmd  and  feroeiona. 
Doubtless  he  appeared  outside  shows  as  the  Nana 
did,  a  fearful  figure  with  rolling  eyes,  huge  teeth 
and  bristly  beard.  The  association  of  a  black 
man  and  this  fierce  Sultan  was  so  engrained  into 
the  London  mind  that  when,  some  years  later, 
the  amiable  Baja  Bammohun  Rov  appeared  in 
our  streets,  the  small  boys  followed  him  shouting 
"Tippoo.'* 

Tne  name  Tippoo  seems  an  odd  one  for  a 
Mussulman  prince,  but  it  appears  that  in  the 
Ganarese  language,  the  word  means  tiger,  and 
that  it  was  a  nickname  given  out  of  awe  or  respect 
to  a  celebrated  Mahommedan  jpeer  or  saint,  whose 
tomb  is  now  in  Arcot.  To  this  devotee  and  thau- 
maturge. Harder  Alee  paid  a  great  honour,  and 
bestowed  his  name  on  his  own  eldest  son.  In  a 
former  number  it  was  mentioned  that  the  last  of 
the  Moghuls  was  a  poet,  but  this  haughty  and 
cruel  Sultan,  Tippoo,  also  trifled  with  the  muse. 
The  French  savant,  H.  Garcin  deTassy,  mentions 
a  volume  of  poems  from  his  pen,  entitled  H^e  Joy 
of  SearU,  in  the  Deccanee  language ;  as  also  two 
Persian  volumes,  The  Book  of  Ooinmandments 
and  the  Emerald,  which  latter  is  a  work  on 
astrology.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  find  traces 
of  the  numanities  in(  these  historical  monsters, 
who  are  unintelligible  when  only  daubed  with 
black  for  sin  and  red  for  blood.  It  was  the  study 
of  human  nature  that  made  Shakespeare  improve 
the  ehapeless  atrocity  of  Barabas  into  that  Shy- 
lock  who,  avaricious  and  revengeful  as  he  was, 
could  still  say  of  idle,  much-eating  Laonceloti 
"  The  patch  is  kind  enough." 

Paul  Bumcur. 


SULPHOLINE  LOTION. 


FEFPSR« 


riBBAT  BODILT  BTHUVOTH.   

^*QU1NDI«  AH9  fSWf  TOHIC-By  In- 
ftiilnc  B0r  lUb.  curi^iiif  tte  blood,  and  ilrmglir. 
tnlag  tht  miMcalT  «irH«n.  Hit  mawfihW  ■ympftn  of 


 ^  _  gantnl  >ccif  ttinn  of  ttrwigth 

Bold  by  qMmii<a,^Sbt^^6jL^^  PIPPBB 

^^UXNINB^AMD  lAON  TONiG.-lt  bneoi 
up  tho  wMkaaed  mtvooi  oratem  ■sd  incroMcf 
■mngth  of  tbo  yulM.  n«ldljr  diipdllnc  lh« 
puMtd  ifiltabU  moOMtm  multiiic  firon  pfoaCimtod 
narma.  KochBoWo  codUIm  m  d<Mm.  

^  QUININE  AND  IftON  TONIC;  which,  by 
Hi  mppoctiQC  iaioviM  OBjlho  body  Md  aerroa, 
topain  tho  tvragu  CMiMd  Dy  OTcrtaidof  the  bnOn 


^*C.  JfOftTOlUAble 

 By  tho  oordiol  bitter 

ioTour  Pepper^  Tonle  olwayi  InereoMe  tho  appetif 
-    all  nioMgff^  far  beer,  wine,  or  ■pbit  . 
by  chomiote  oreiTwbMO ;  bat,  Intbt  op 
'  ~  'i;aDdaotminixtareorthe 


BoZdnofei 


•iidbyltiliMLi 
•Toidod.  Md 


idlof  tho 
BiPPerli 


hoTiiur  oo^  Poppv^  Tonie,  and  aotm  mixture 
ehomSri  own  ooupoandtafr   Bodtai,  id. 
•ent  oarrlaM  flroo  by  Panola  Poat,  on  aendln 
flOMostiaatamBiorP.  a  Order  to  Jc"-  " 
pp.,  Bodftrd  LaboaafcKy,  London,  W.q 

PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 
AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

A.  IXUID  XXTfiACI  or 

DANDEUON  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 

Good  for  liror  DfaocdM. 
Tho  Boat  Aatifailloaa  Rano^. 
Without  a  partiole  of  Mereoji 
Bafeat  and  aiiTeat  Mnaoh  «d  IlmlCtfiitaik 
Cloara  tho  Uead 
]t««nlateathoB«w*b 


TAIAXAtlH  m  NDOPHYLLII. 

la  an  tmm  of  oonMatloa  or  Utot  ooipplalnt, 
VAKAXACUM  aadTODOPHTUJK  Mta  ' 
Urer  in  aetlon. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE /T /m  YOUR  HOUSES. 

Pli  moil  nmftrk*M«i  pr«Tenting  or  fiTlng  laiUnt 
relief  in  HandMliM,  Sen  or  Bllioiu  8lolcn«M«  Oooftl* 
MtloB,Iadigettion^jnMittide,Honrtbarii,F6teriMi  Oolda, 
and  qniokly.roUoTOdor  eivM  fimnUpoz,!!  iMloi,  Soarlet, 
Typhns  nnd  (Abpr  Feyora,  BmotlTO  or  Skip  Complninta, 
Beware  of  other  SalineaoontaiiiLag  injorloiia  ittoredienta, 
put  forward  hf  miirineipled  peraona  in  imitouoB  of  F^- 
retie  Saline.  Pyrm  SaibM  u  waaranked  not  to  eantain 
ftmip^mmM^  fff  anyinht^'*****  pgodaiiBnjnllnkMina  or  otW  enlnarfeoHa  aad 

Sold  5yaaCtot£f<f  in^SotSSM^ 

LAMPLOUGH'8  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP- 

Pexfect  Luxury,  In  Bottles  28  and  48  6dv  ^ 

H.  Lamplough,  xiSt  Holbdnit  Londoiu 


BANX^ 


AIBKBBOK  

•i*  floathamptott  BandlBfo,  LondoB«Y 
per  oeni.  intarcat  a  llowad  oft  Dopoalta 
domaad.  Two  per  cent  iateraat  allow 
•eooantaealenlatod  on  tbo  aaiBinniB 
whoa  aoo  drawn  bolewiTSa^  ThoBi 
onatodT  of  aMOarltioa  of  euitomero, 
oCBOIsof  Bzebang*.  Dtridboda,  an^ 
Hoa,  Stocka.  and  Slearoa  porcbai 


-TRUB 


(Bb%*   

-  .W.a— TRUl 
^  iu  ropayabloon 

 allowod  on  CBTTont 

•eoonntaealeolatad  on  tbo  aaiBinniBi  monthly  balanom 
whan  noo  drawn  bolew  diO^  Tho  Bank  ondarUkea  the 
lomero,  and  tho  Oollacit^ 
;Dda,andConpona  Annul- 

 ,  porcbaaad  and  aold,  and 

advanaai  madathai aoo.  Lottora  ofCredltandCitonlar 
Netaa  iaaood  for  all  part*  o£  tb«  world. 

PBAWCIS  BA^iyfSCBOJT,  Managor. 


na  aiaaaacx  BmLwaa  m)aia.rr*M  AitMoafc  aadaiita 

asean  ma  MiLioona 
TTOW  TO  PXJBOBASB  A  HOUSE 

**  FOR  TWO  OinNBAS  PBR  MONTH,  oa  A 
PMt  or  liANn  voa  Fita  aaiiiiiiGa  raa  tfoaTB,  with 

•mpion  BttUdinf  a,  ChancOrf  Lena.  Bond  for  Buta- 
nan  AXAaiTAe,  witk  tall  pdHlenlara. 

WLLWCn  mATBNSCBQiT, 

SApiUp  Avxf  Puoa  L11T8  FaiB. 

Odhheap,  1/5 1  Hem. 
-  •     pg\  Ladlea 


"Oraee." 


C  AMBRlCoeSTw.  a/s  I  tola' 

^POCKET; 


|Gonla' 
Pim  Fl 


'»Tho~dkmbrieaof  Bob- 
and  CleaTor  have  a 


^^[^AMDKERGHIIFS 


lofcloamaw  and  comfort. 

 jipCodi  oftittr  denngv- 

■MDtfe  hoadaffha,  tflnridlfy,  ooattraaoMi  dataUnaoi 

Caittulatp  wm  tzT  to  otU.  that]  " 
KMl4a.ad.  Md  by  Chaialrti 
PHoeto  Foot  on  teeaipt  of 


,  katinf  It;  many 

Lthibbwa.  Bet3w.  n.M. 
owywhan.  fient  by 

 or  P.p.0,  to 


LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORERS 


fRB  lAVBtf .     TBB  CHXAPBaT. 

nnaxoBna  THOi  oo&oun  to  ansT  baib. 
nraTABTXiT  arera  nn  haxb  fbom.  fadibo. 
eooAaioMALLT  VBSD,  annniBaa  la  dif  osszblb 
Utho  hair  b  Mtaa^  nay,  the  Solphnr  Reatorer 
I     or  aann  daya  cMi  a  great  altaratioB,  By  a 

— *•  .  ^  watoblVd 

attained.  In 


gradnal  action,  acareely 
oboerrert,  eeauilc"^ 
a  Mitod  of  thret 
and  a  o(* 


BhaTeLoekyerV 

LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER, 

nRACBOrrs  ARECA  TOOTH  PASTE  Mm 
n*i«  Uda  deUdona  Aromade  DendfHca  S 
munel  of  the  teeth  beoomea  white,  aoond,  and 


fiiDttir  "iiiim/«^ 

HAlR  LOTION 

CUmirtt  Stn  Jtiuon  Jidl.  stf^  riaj, 

flIrtMr  mutPwr/umttt. 
SiiiiifflgaiJlHiiin 


Z.ATB8T  mV  jtJTION  IN  PBN8- 
 ^  — ^  ^tented),  ier  holdlaf  lai|* 


fl 


m  (pawnven).  » 
^-       •«PI»»7  of  Ink 

THE  "FIYIHB 


gCDTCHMAM  PEW. 


IMnablo  to  an  wha  ha^  tha  wlaiaa^ 


SrttWt  nothSg^J&^Cl  tlMw!y--SSSiair? 
6d.  ft  inner  Box.   At  all  SUdonera. 
Bpectanoa  Boa,  wtthaU  thaklada.  by  poat,la.  Id. 


teACNlVBN   AND  CAMBRON,  »,  Blair 
BDINBUMR.    ^^"Anm  »  Hn  IfAWrt 
aoTBa|iMa«T  Omeaa.  (BataUlahed  ITTHJ 


HOME 
CHIMES 

In  \and$om  OlaA  Boordt,  (aeeM  adm 
BicMf  CKU.  7«.  64.  OiU  Xdg$$,  fla.  tZ 


One  Penny  BaelL 

THE  CBTSm  STOBIES. 

M  TborottgUy  aonnd  and  wholeaoma,  aoAeB* 
aentialljr       adapted  foe  '^°^'JJ^^£|'" 

k  oompleie  alery  eraey  nHmth>    •  popnlB' 
author.  Pkice  One  Penny,  Illiulxile4f 

1.  TbB  W6man  wlio  SaTed  Him. 

P.W.I 

S.  HMreaaof  Oa^  EnaKlL 

8.  BeBoned  from  Borne.  I 
L  Daiay  lUreh,  the  Pilaen  Plowar. 

Author  of  •*  Female  Life  in  Piia«k" 
S.  Aarob'a  Harreat.  0.  H.  M.  BriM. 
e.  HiaHighneaa.  .  B. OairiiU. 

7.  Bia  One  Friend.  : 
Antlior  of  **▲  Trap  to  Oatob  a  Snnbeam." 
a  MilM  o'  the  Shannon.       Mra.  LTa#ght. 

9.  Rath  Bartlett's  Victory.  XiaaraM.Lane. 

10.  TheHonaein  BalUimCciirt.  ^  _ 

Mra.  S.  It.  Fitmaa. 

11.  Jem*ii  Hopea.  Xande  Jeanne  Fr ana. 
li.  Barbed  Seeret  Jean  MHIHimn. 

18.  Madge'a  Seaaona.       Mra.  Mackarneia. 
8u  Penn'orth  of  Ooppera. 

LoBlai  B.  IMne> 
10.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  •«AUaeo.** 
U.  SirValailtjbia'ayiotory.  BmmaMarahalL 
17.  A  BrayeTonng  Heart.  iMrieLanafeldL 
la  Dermoi  O'Hara.  J.  CanwelL 

19.  HarCreokedWaya  8.0re8g. 

90.  Mdriel'a  Triala.     *     Margaret  Grant 

91.  AJilted  Womaik  Xra.Lyaaght. 
99.  Wait  Awhik.  X.Indermalr. 
98.  Two  Maatan.  ^  0.1.  JBtfngje. 
94.  The  Legaey  of  a  td4y«  TkPMat. 
98.  An^ngUahBoae. 

Anthof  of  Mra.' Jaoqmgham'BJoittML" 
41  TEeCniiBeof"TheFe5el-, 

97.  TwoToongWIief.      Orac^  StdhhiaB. 

98.  Stolen  Ai«[y.  ^  - '•Snidef 
89.  HaTing  Has  OwllWat^  Bdith  C.  SantoB. 

80.  TheyiiarefAT|k[ 

81.  BowAilaa  Sare 
89.  OraoeEraott*a< 
88.  Alike  Well*.  ^f  Jttmt  F*mti 
84.  TheMeaaore of  Hia  Sin.  Bot. J.  B.  Owen. 
88.  She  Wonld  Jbe  a  Lady.  B.  J.  ^^yj*^ 
86*  Mlaa  Bntion'a  PNtaileab  P.  A.-  flfwiBat 

87.  TheOldMaSor.     .  Beniietta  MaiakaU. 

88.  Unehanged  Throat  Ohaagei. 

H.  S.  wnntfag, 
88.  Toning,  Bejoieiag,  Sorrowing.  H.Ma|(fr, 
idO.  Throngh  Thiok  and  Thin.  L.  B.  Dobree. 
MO.  Liaa,  or  the  Ooaky  Wife.    B.  J.  Larter. 

In  Dne  Soaaon.  Bleanor  Holmea. 

4&  Aoatia'a  Fall.  BmmaBaymond  Pitman. 
44.  A StalTordahire Olri.  A.O. BeU. 

48.  Miaer'a  Money.  laaac  PleydeB. 

48.  Onndrede'a  Two  Lofen.        O,  Biriey. 

47.  Ont  of  the  Storm.  B.  J.  Lyaaght. 

48.  Sownin  Sorrow.  T.  F.  Soothee. 
Alio  pnhliahed  In  Totame  form*  eaeh 

Tolwne  oontaintng  twMve  oomplete^  atorioa. 
Handaome  eoloiured  picture  eorer,  by 
BdmnndBTana,l8.8d.  In  Oloth  Boarda,  8i 

B.  WILLOUOHBT,  97.  iTy  Lane,  B.a 


FAST  PILE.        ^       PA^iT  nvp 


FAST  DYE; 


softest, and  moBtb^- 
coming  fabric  $m 
invented  for 


Th*  ftner  qualities  arc  equal  in  npppsratiee  and  wenr  better 
thao  th 6  Tcry  be«t  Ljona  SMk  VdTct,  and  cost  only  a  Quarter 
the  price.    Can  bo  purclmted  of       leading  rJtuilem,  from 
29,  to       tb©  yard, 
moie»a]«  ARflfitfl^  J,  H.  Fttllkb,  92,  Wading  Street,  London; 
John  R.  Tatloe,  61^  Miller  Street,  GImkow 


A    WARKtNG    TO  LA0IE8, 

LIBIES  are  wamedaijiJnttthe  falK  prMpncejof  those  Drtpert  who,  tiotbiTiuf  the    NoNP*Bait  *'  Tli.fKTS>F  bftetl, 
bj  miareprei^ntatmn  td  foitt  npon  their  dutomera  •  «imimon  niike  of  ValTeleen.   For  Ihe  moteettoii  ol  ibi 
pabli«.  tLfl  g^tiiiine    Notip&reil "       tba  Trade  Mark  Atamped  on  the  back  of  ererr  yard,  tbu*  ladiM  ean  nroteot 
MlTei  bj  aJwiiyB  tominR  to  the  back  of  tbe  fabric  te  find  tbiB  eTideoceof  geuoiiieaesi. 


Tt©  Clean  Blaok  Lead."— F/^l^  ^wj. 


JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


Sole  Makm,  PLYMOUTH, 


SINCLAIR'S 

COLD  WATER 

SOAP 

iTHE  MAGIC  CLEAKSB, 
A  BOOH  TO 

POOR  d  RICH  mi 

In  daily  ase  by  tens  of  tboiiaands  of  a!l  cUssei^  lUocnl 

Dirt  with  swcd  and  comfort, 
SAVES  inoifESV,  Ubourjimi 
J>  SINCLAIR,  65.  Soat^wsrfe  St.,  LOKHOIj 
*nQ  at  66,  Wiiitectiapftl,  LIVflBPQPL. 


mcheit_Cufltafdr  Without  Eggal!  Half  the  ooltdfc  Troublif 
^9  Choice  I  Belicioui  1 1 
I  A  Qfeai  LitxurylH 

CUSTARD 
POWDER 


Bold  tiwtrywhvnm 
td.  and  li,  BaiM, 
jlAd.  Box  makes  Sptaiif 
aad  a  la.  Boi.  7  pi^u, 


JDlaniuiCdke 

The  Substitute  for  Castor  Oil 


ALFRED  BIRD  A   SONS,  t)IRrutiNGHAM;*ii> 

rijeiiii  nf  AddreRD.  U»e  New  »d  d  KnUrgf^d  Kdlliou  tyt 
POST   **^^STRY  and  SWEETS.'  - A  Little 
^      Work  contaiDin^  Practical  Bint  a  and 
r'UXir  ^^e'i^a^  Becipes  for  Tasty  Diibea  for 
r  IiEiCi«  the  Dianer  ana  fiupper  Table* 


Tla*  mnittt  and  mo^t  n^rteibk  aprri«nt  knflira,  A 
Funily  Medicine  far  tftrf  hoowhdld.  Highly  approrad  Vf  ilOi 
^Madily  Ukio  by  child  fen,  Adnilrablj  adapUd  iml»  • 
pT«r|^  oecuiao.  Doei  not  gripe,  and  l«ret  ne  bad  afllil  Bki  ift 
Untarpuied  u  a  di^ettire  tablet,  aod  "iwoat  la  aitfar.*  M  it 
Miirifi  Caiti,  ud  teo  that  joo  fflt  It.  Vxic€  Ifrd-  per  caH,  U  ii 
U.  3d,,  throurti  uij  Ohimlit  or  Medleloe  Vendor.  HlinlMit  ^ 
BjjcLiT'i,  EawAiM,  lioriirfiiir'a,  KiwaDiiT'a,  Zttnm. 
BAumtM  &  Sova,  SntoM  k        tte,,  «to. 


j  ,  _      THE  ORIGINAL 
U  O  b  &ONLYCENUINE 

WRIGHT  S-H 
^^COAL  TAR 

%  SOAP 


HJRTHICUBF  «F    ^HIN  DISEASES. 
PRgT  icTi  f  i*o*i  MEftkCS,  S NiALl  POXi  SCAM! T  f  WCR. 
W,V.  WRIGHT  &  Cf  $OUTHWARK,L0HDOI*. 


**  Vary  Dlgertlbla— Niitritli>ai!-P*larabla— ejitlifjm«^Eie*Il.oi  to  ftitfr 
Parfdctly  tree  from  Orit— IC'-QuircM  ti«lth«r  boUIuir  at  ■IhIuIim  Mtli  ta  ■  ■H*" 
—  Kt(f«  Zan^f,  Srffiih  mduaJ  Joumatf 

Allen  &  Hanburys 


Malted 
Farinaceous 


FOOD 
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A  TIME  OP  DANGER. 

BT  PHILIP  BOUBKB  MAB8T0N. 


CUAPTBR  I. 
THE  ADVEBTISEMByr. 

I AM  a  member,  and  hope  I  may  ^on^  remain 
one,  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Once  a  Week 
Glab."  It  is  80  called  because  the  members  of  it 
meet  once  a  week  at  a  little  restanrant  in  Soho,  for 
the  purpose  of  dining  together,  while  those  who 
have  not  money  to  dine  stay  away.  I  regret  to  say 
that  this  not  infrequently  happens,  for  we  are  all 
Bohemians,  living  by  pen,  or  brush,  or  anything 
out  of  which  we  can  turn  an  honest  ponnd.  Of 
course  some  of  us  are  much  better  off  than  others 
— some  having  reached  comparative  wealth  and 
distinction. 

Por  instance,  one  of  our  head  men,  a  painter, 
exhibited  pictures  at  galleries,  received  honourable 
mention  from  the  press,  wore  a  fine  velvet  coat 
(not  velveteen),  haa  cnt  the  old  chambers  long 
ago,  lived  in  a  house  all  to  himself,  and  had  ser- 
vants, and  sometimes  gave  a  dinner  to  a  few  of  his 
old  pal!9.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  poor  little 
Jones,  who  lived  up  three  flights  of  dirty,  un- 
carpeted  stairs.  He  was  always  in  difficulties,  and 
never  looked  as  if  he  had  had  a  good  meal.  For 
myself  I  was  in  what  might  be  called  the  middle 
class.  I  had  a  very  little  money  left  to  me  by  my 
father.  1  lived  very  (juietly  and  eked  out  my  in- 
come by  writing  stones  for  the  magazines  and 

i'onmals,  which  were  sometimes  accept^  and  some- 
imes  refused. 

I  was  longing  for  a  rest  from  the  necessity  of 
maldnff  plots,  when  I  saw  something  which  I  was 
verjr  full  of,  on  this  particular  Saturday,  when, 
having  completod>a  tale  I  was  then  engaged  upon, 
I  took  my  way  to  the  restaurant  where  the  Satur- 
day dinners  were  held.  I  was  glad  to  reach  my 
destination,  for  it  was  a  cruel  January  night,  snow 


falling  fast,  and  a  virulent  east  wind  driving  it  ill 
your  face,  so  that  you  could  hardly  see.  Even  the 
London  streets  that  night  were  sparsely  dotted 
with  wayfarers.  Most  of  the  shops  had  closed, 
seeing  that  they  stood  a  poor  chance  of  doing  any 
business.  But  if  things  looked  cheerless  outside, 
they  looked  cheerful  enough  inside  the  restaurant. 
A  great  red-hearted  fire  blazed  at  the  end  of  the 
long  apartment,  and  near  it  was  our  table  set. 
.  "Why  is  everybody  so  late  P  "  asked  Mason  dis- 
contentedly as  loamenpand  held  out  my  hands 
to  the  fire. 

'  Ue  was  a  large  man  with  a  somewhat  hoarse 
voice,  supposed  to  be  the  least  amiable  member  of 
the  club,  but  very  clever.  He  might  have  been 
about  forty. 

"  Bad  weather,  I  snppose,"  was  my  rejoinder. 
"  Makes  walking  difficult.  But  here  oome  Squire, 
Evans  and  Laneley,  and  on  their  heels  Blackshor^ 
and  Pelton.    We  shaU  soon  be  complete  now." 

Good  evening,  friends,"  said  Evans,  comitif 
up  and  resting  his  back  against  the  mantelpieoew 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  with  a  most  bland 
and  urbane  manner,  and  an  unnsually  low  musical 
voice. 

1  think  it  shows  great  devotion  to  the  cause 
to  venture  out  a  night  like  this,"  he  went  on, 
wiping  the  snow  from  his  black,  long,  flowing  • 
beard. 

"  Will  Jones  be  here  to  night  P  "  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Mason. 

"No,  he  won't,"  returned  that  gentleman 
shortly. 

"  And  why  not  P  "  questioned  the  genial  Squire. 

"  Beeause,  being  out  of  work,  he's  out  of  funds, 
and  is  doing  the  economic." 

"  Don't  wait  for  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Evans, 
putting  on  his  coat  which  he  had  only  the  minute 
before  thrown  aside.  ••It's  only  twelve  doord 
down  the  street  where  he  lives,  and  1  can't  have 
poor  little  Jones  left  out  on  a  night  like  this.  I 
meant  to  have  asked  the  fellow  as  my  guest,  but  it 
escaped  my  wretched  memory." 

So  saying  he  went,  and  m  a  few  minutes  re- 
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tamed  with  little  Jones,  whom  lie  liad  rescued 
from  a  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese  and  cold  water. 
Two  or  three  other  men  came  in,  and,  all  being 
hnnexjt  were  very  glad  to  fall  to. 

I  nave  dwelt  at  a  little  length  upon  the  "  Once 
a  Week  Clnb "  and  this  particulcur  evening,  be- 
caase  they  were  to  be  always  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  adventares  I  shall  soon  have  to 
narrate.  When  the  meal  was  concluded,  and  the . 
pipes  lit,  I  took  advantage  of  a  pause  in  the  con- 
versation to  say — 

Friends,  1  am  thinking  of  taking  to  a  new 
business." 

There  was  a  general  buzz  of  interest. 

*'  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Mason  with  a  hoarse 
laugh;  "he's  going  about  with  a  street  piano, 
and  will  reel  on  o3ier  people's  music  instead  of 
his  own  fiction,  which  certainly  will  be  a  gain." 

"  No ;  I  know  what  it  is,'  said  Jones ;  "  he's 
going  to  write  his  autobiography." 

"But  he  hasn't  got  one  to  write,"  objected 
Mason. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  a  third,  "  he's  ffoing  to  write 
the  adventures  of  the  '  Once  a  Week  Club.'  " 

"  As  related  to  him  by  its  elder  members,"  re- 
marked Evans,  with  a  good-natured  smile  (I  was 
the  youngest  member).  "  But  chaffing  apart,  man, 
what  is  it  that  you  are  thinking  of  P ' 

"  Of  turning  a  steward,"  I  replied ;  and  handed 
round  for  inspection  an  advertisement  cut  from 
a  week-old  paper,  which  had  only  that  day  come 
under  my  notice.   It  ran  as  follows: — 

"  A  lady  is  desirous  of  procuring  the  services  of 
an  efficient  steward,  to  manage  a  not  very  large 
but  valuable  property.  Terms:  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  A  personal  interview  indis- 
Bensable.  Address— Miss  Churchill,  Grove  House, 
liOokBley,  near  Eingstown-on-Sea,  Beadmon- 
shire." 

When  the  advertisement  had  been  read,  there 
was  a  great  hearty  laugh,  in  which,  nothing  loth, 
I  joined  myself,  for  there  did  seem  to  me  some- 
thing comic  in  such  a  person  as  I  was  trying  to 
ffl  such  a  position. 

"You'll  have  to  evict,  yon  know,"  said  one 


'•It's  to  be  hoped,"  said  another,  "you  will 
prove  a  faithful  steward,  and  not  hide  your  talents 
away  in  a  napkin." 

"  Have  you  an  adequate  knowledge  of  figures  ?  " 
inquired  one  of  the  members  with  whom  I  was 
least  well  acquainted. 

He  was  a  serene  man  with  a  shining  bald  head, 
who  always  addressed  himself  to  the  practical 
side  of  things,  and  oould  see  a  joke  no  more  than 
a  Scotchman.  I  replied  that  I  thought  I  could 
get  along  well  enough. 

"  I  should  doubt  your  looking  old  enough  for 
such  a  post,"  ho  continued;  ^but,"  he  added,  as 
one  pondering  the  question  gravely,  "Miss 
Churchill  may  be  a  lady  advanced  in  years,  who 
jdesires  to  have  young  people  about  her.  That'  is 
quite  possible." 

"  I  noi>e  it  may  prove  so,"  I  replied. 

The  point  which  had  occurred  to  the  member 
with  whom  I  had  just  interchanged  words,  had,  I 
confess,  occurred  to  me  also.  Alas !  I  was  young, 
being  only  twentf-three,  and  I  looked  bare^ 
twenty;  a  fact  which  greatly  troubled  a  certain 
young  lady  who  happened  to  be  two  years  my 


"  I  declare,'*  she  Would  cry,  eying  me  meMy, 
"you  look  only  a  boy !  " 

"  Then  why  do  vou  have  anything  to  say  to  a 
boy  ?  "  I  would  ask,  with  a  laugh. 

,"  Well,  indeed,  I  shouldn't  if  I  didn't  know  you 
were  really  older  than  you  look !  "  and  then  kisses 
would  close  the  amicable  altercation. 

When  we  left,  most  of  the  members  to  makes 
night  of  it  elsewhere,  I  forswore  my  usual  late 
proclivities,  and  returned  to  my  rooms  to  writ« 
letters,  and  set  things  in  order;  for  my  mind 
was  made  up  to  start  for  Grove  House  on  Mon- 
dav. 

The  next  day  I  passed  at  Hampstead  with  a 
certain  young  lady  and  her  mother.  For  a  while, 
I  kept  my  news  to  myself,  and  when  the  early 
Sunday  dinner  had  been  disposed  of,  and  Mn. 
Bivers,  for  such  was  the  young  lady^s  mother's 
name,  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  armchair,  and  1 
was  fondly  stroking  the  bright  hair  of  some  one 
curled  up  on  the  hearthrug,  I  came  out  with  the 
facts.  It  was  twilight-time,  and  we  could  see  the 
snow  drifting  down  before  the  window  like  white 
wings. 

"  Sweetheart,"  I  began,  "  I  am  going  a  long 
way  off  to-morroWy  almost  to  the  end  of  Bead- 
mon  shire." 

"  John  1 "  she  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  but  too  true,  and  I  may  not  oome  back 
for  a  long  time."  And  then  I  unfolded  my  plans; 
but  it  was  long  before  I  could  bring  her  to  see  the 
efficacy  of  them. 

The  tea,  when  it  came,  with  the  f  ra^rrance  of  that 
beverage  and  steam  of  hot  cakes,  supposed  to  be 
seasonable  at  that  time  of  the  year,  was  a  less 
festive  meal  than  usual. 

We  tried  our  best  to  be  cheerful,  but  we  tried 
under  difficulties,  and  did  not  make  a  very  good 
thing  of  it.  I  lingered  late,  and  as  I  went  out 
into  the  wind  and  snow,  my  heart  smote  me  when 
I  thought  of  how  long  it  might  be  before  I  saw 
Grace  again ;  but  I  would  not  turn  back. 

I  slept  badly  that  uiffht,  but  fell  asleep  io 
the  early  hours  of  morning,  and  waking  with  a 
start,  glanced  at  my  watch  to  find  I  had  only  just 
time  to  catch  my  train,  which  left  at  six-fifteea. 
Fortunately,  and  oddly  enough,  I  am  a  methodical 
man,  and  whenever  I  travel  I  make  it  a  point  to 
lock  and  strap  my  portmanteau  over  night,  putting 
into  my  bag  what  things  I  shall  need  for  the  night, 
along  with  a  portable  dressing-case.  There  was 
no  time  for  breakfast,  but  while  I  dressed  I  ate  a 
biscuit,  and  swallowed  a  little  brandy  and  water. 
X  took  my  portmanteau  because,  in  the  most 
likely  event  of  my  services  not  been  required,  1 
was  resolved,  being  on  the  spot,  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  htUe  was  koowa 
to  the  general  public  of  that  part,  and  I  had  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  pay  my  weekly  expenses  by 
writing  about  it  With  a  light  heart  I  ran  down- 
stairs, called  a  sleepy  cabman,  and  was  driven  to 
the  station ;  and  the  firstperson  I  saw  as  I  harried 
along  the  platform  was  Grrace. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are,"  she  said ;  "  I  thought  yoo 
would  be  too  late,  and  oh  1  I  did  so  hope  yon 
would  be."  And  the  tears  shone  in  her  eyes, 
though  the  sweet  lips  tried  to  smile.  "  Hamma 
was  sure  you  would  he  too  late  for  breakfast,  so 
she  put  you  up  some  sandwiches  and  hard-boiled 
eggs.  Oh  1  how  lonely  I  shall  be  when  I  don't 
see  yon ;  you  will  write  every  day,  won't  you?  " 
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"  Yes,  my  love,  of  course  1  will.  You  must  do 
the  same,  and  remember  half-past  five  for  the 
country,  and  six  with  an  extra  stamp,  but  yon 
will  always  be  safer  to  post  at  five." 

Now  all  this  was  saia  in  a  breath. 

"  Oh,  mv  darling,  how  sweet  of  yon  to  come  I " 

•*  It  will  seem  a  long  day." 

"Yes,  my  poor  pet,  but  long  for  both  of  ns. 
My  thoughts  will  be  hurrying  back  to  you,  as 
yours  I  know  will  be  hurrying  after  me." 

**  Takf  your  seats,  please,"  cried  the  inexorable 
guard. 

One  desperate  last  kiss,  then  I  leaped  into  a 
second-class  smoking-carriage. 

The  door  was  slammed-to,  the  whistle  sounded, 
the  trucks  wheeled  away,  and  we  were  off.  I 
strained  my  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  the 
last  of  Grace.  To  the  last  she  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

Straining  of  eyes,  and  stretching  of  bands. 

And  the  trifles  that  make  and  mar ; 
These  things  must  happen  in  all  the  lands. 

And  things  must  be  as  they  are. 

Ah  me  I  for  the  sad  partings  as  weU  as  the  glad 
meetings  that  our  railway  stations  witness. 

The  compartment  in  which  I  found  myself  was 
quite  full;  all  the  men  were  smoking,  and  all 
looked  cross  except  two,  who  were  keei)ing  up  an 
animated  discussion  upon  the  condition  of  the 
countrv  in  general.  I  thought  of  Grace,  and 
started  violently,  fancying  she  had  just  spoken  to 
me.  I  had  fallen  into  one  of  those  shallow  sleeps 
which  can  just  start,  but  cannot  float  a  dream. 

We  were  rushing  along  at  tremendous  speed. 
The  country  looked  ghastly  in  its  covering  of 
snow.  The  two  men  were  still  talking,  and  one 
was  almost  screaming  out,  so  as  to  be  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  train. 

''It's  no  good,  say  what  you  like,  sir.  The 
country  must  have  the  franchise.  Mark  me,  I 
sav  musK  It's  a  mightv  wave,  and  do  what  you 
wul,  it  can't  be  stopi^. 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  other ;  and  he  seemed  to 
me  to  have  been  quelled. 

The  other  inmates  of  the  compartment  con- 
tinued to  look  cross. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  it  being  three  o'clock 
before  we  reached  BatUebour.  It  was  good  to 
hear  the  guard  call  out  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
railway  guards — 

"  Battlebourer,  Battlebourer.  Change  here  for 
Endlestoke,  Longmarsh,  and  Kingstown !  " 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  snow  which  had 
desisted  for  awhile  was  beginning  to  fall  again. 
I  found  I  should  have  to  wait  an  hour ;  but  for- 
tunately there  teas  a  refreshment  room  with  a 
good  fire  in  it,  and  vivacious  young  persona 
behind  the  bar.  There  was  a  great  bustle,  and 
"the  young  ladies  with  figures"  must  have  had  hard 
work  not  to  lose  their  tempers.  The  bell  sounded, 
there  was  a  rush  for  carriages,  the  train  went  on 
its  way,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  I  sat  down  by 
the  fire  to  think  of  far-away  London  and  "  the 
girl  I  left  behind  me." 

Presently  a  young  man  from  Battlebour  came 
in  for  a  class  of  sherry  and  bitters,  and  a  flirta- 
tion with  one  of  the  vivacious  young  persons. 
Though  my  thoughts  were  far  away,  I  could  not 
help  scraps  of  conversation  like  the  following 
reaching  me  from  time  to  time. 


**  I  say,  Miss  Tyler,  why  didn't  you  meet  me 
last  night  when  you  said  you  would.  It  was  too 
bad,  now  really  it  was." 

**  Because  I  couldn't !  there." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  you  know  you  had  better  say  you 
wouldn't." 

"  Wouldn't  then.  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  meet  you." 

**  You.  oughtn't  to  have  anything  else  to  do  it 
you  have." 

;  "  Do  you  think  you  are  the  only  man  in  the 
world." 

**  Wo,  I  don't ;  but  I  wish  I  were,  then  I  should 
have  the  pick  of  you  dear  creatures." 

"  Oh  my,  wouldn't  you  have  your  hands  full.'* 
And  "  the  young  lady  with  a  figure  "  laughed  long 
and  loudly  at  her  own  wit. 

Then  the  voices  sank  to  a  whisper;  and  I  knew 
nothing  till  I  was  recalled  from  Grace's  presence 
by  a  voice  shouting  in,  what  seemed  to  me,  tones 
of  thunder — 

"Now  then  for  the  Endlestoke^  Longmarsh, 
and  Eauffstown  train." 

I  caujsfnt  up  mv  bag  and  rug,  and  soon  found 
myself  in  a  very  nard-seated,  ifi-lit  compartment, 
after  the  manner  of  branch  trains,  proceeding  to 
Kingstown ;  but  the  journey  took  a  weary  while, 
for  the  stations  were  far  apart,  and  the  train 
jogged  slowly  between  them  as  if  it  were  knocked- 
up,  and  stopped  a  long  time  at  each  as  if  reluctant 
to  move  on  again,  and  our  engine  held  whistle- 
intercourse  with  other  engines  that  seemed  to  be 
counselling  from  a  distance  that  we  should  not 
come  on  at  all.  This  may  have  been  only  a  fancy; 
anyhow  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  matter  was 
settled,  and  we  did  move  on,  and  at  last  steamed 
into  the  Kingstown  Station.  I  left  my  portman- ' 
teau  for  the  present  in  the  cloak-room^  and  being 
informed  that  the  Black  Horse  was  the  best 
hotel  in  the  place,  now  that  the  fashionable 
summer  hotels  were  closed,  and  having  been  fully 
directed,  thither  I  bent  my  steps. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  tne  summer  season 
Kingstown  is  a  veritable  paradise,  but  oh !  how 
forlorn  it  looked,  as,  having  descended  the  hill, 
that  hill  on  which  stations  are  always  built,  I  came 
into  its  chief  street,  which  seemed  to  be  shivering 
like  myself.  It  was  between  five  and  six ;  many 
of  the  shops  were  closed.  I  passed  an  ill-lighted 
and  verv  fifth-rate  grocer's  who  advertised  that  he 
sold  Pilbey's  wines.  It  was  so  long  since  I  had 
been  out  of  London  that  I  somehow  fancied  thin^ 
would  be  difEerent.  I  wonder  what  it  was  I  did 
expect  P  Why  should  not  people  in  Kingstown 
drink  Pilbey's  wines  if  they  wanted?  Having 
passed  a  few  closed  doors,  I  came  to  a  ham  and 
Deef  shop  of  the  poorest  description,  with  a  lean 
cat  in  unpleasantly  close  proximity  to  the  viands, 
untempting  looking  enougn,!  should  have  thought^ 
to  have  repelled  even  it.  I  had  suffered  the 
grocer's,  but  I  confess  the  ham  and  beef  man 
made  me  indignant. 

The  street  seemed  given  up  to  a  few  barking 
dogs,  and  boys  who  were  snowballing  one  another, 
shouting  or  whistling  shrilly.  After  the  roar  of 
London  streets,  there  was  something  ghastly  in 
this  quiet,  only  broken  bv  theser  noises.  Soon  I 
saw  a  bright  patch  of  hght  ahead,  which  proved 
to  be  the  Black  Horse.  It  looked  cheerrul  and 
comfortable  enough,  and,  having  partaken  of  a 
chop,  I  went  to  the  smoking  room,  which  I  shared 
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with  a  man  who  seemed  about  my  own  age.   He  "  The  next  honse  after  you've  gone  about  a 

was  reading  the  Times  intently.  I  filled  a  church-  quarter  of  a  mile  past  the  church ;  you  can't  miss 

warden,  and  began  smoking,  but  my  head  dropped  it.'' 

forward,  the  pipe  slipped  from  between  my  fingers  Such  had  been  my  directions.   Yes,  there  it 

and  broke.    1  gave  up  the  attempt  at  further  was,  at  least  there  were  the  great  gates  leading  to 

smoking,  called  for  my  candle,  and  went  to  bed  it.   Then  1  paused  a  moment  to  ask  myself  I 

I  had  hardly  slept  at  all  the  last  two  nights,  and  really  desired  the  berth  I  had  come  so  far  in  the 

now  I  craved  for  sleep,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  flowers  hope  of  obtaining.   I  thought  of  the  money  I 

must  crave  for  rain  in  times  of  drouth.   Oh !  the  should  be  enabled  to  lay  by,  and  hesitated  no 

comfort  it  was  to  gave  ro^^self  np  undividedly  to  longer. 

sleep.    Instantly  1  fell  into  a  dream  of  Grace.  The  great  outer  gate  stood  open,  and  I  walksd 

Those  who  have  but  recently  departed  from  their  np  what  seemed  to  me  an  interminable  avenue, 

dearest  will  understand  how  the  thought  of  her  till  at  last  I  came  to  an  inner  gate,  where  was  a 

that  day— awake,  asleep— dominated  every  other  great  bell  which  I  made  to  sound,  and  which  kept 

thought.  on  sounding  long  after  I  had  removed  my  hand 

__  from  the  handle.   It  was  answered  by  a  clamour 

of  dogs.   After  some  time,  the  gate  swung  back, 

CHAPTER  n.  ^       servant  appeared.   I  gave  him  my  card 

with  the  request  that  ne  would  take  it  in  to  Hiu 

OROva  Hovsi.  ChnrchilL   I  followed  him  up  a  long  path,  with  a 

lawn  on  either  side,  to  what  lookeid  a  stately 

I  WAS  only  awakened  by  the  "  boots"  knocking  enough  house.    I  was  left  in  the  hall ;  however  it 

sharply  on  my  door,  and  announcing  hot  water,  ^as  to  all  purposes  a  noble  room,  warmed  by  a 

and  that  it  waa  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  blazing  wood  fire.   It  was  solidly  furnished.  At 

I  had  desired  him  to  call  me.   I  spraneoutof  bed  one  end  of  it  stood  an  organ,   flow  my  hands 

and  dressed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  for  now  longed  to  be  npon  the  keys  of  it,  for  love  of  music 

that  I  had  slept  well  I  was  anxious  to  know  the  amounts  almost  to  a  madness.   I  had  not 

issue  of  my  adventure.    I  made  a  satisfactory  h)ng  to  wait  when  the  man  reappeared,  and  bade 

breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs,  and  tiien  went  to  the  follow  him.  We  went  up  one  long  windiojf 

post-office,  where  I  had  told  Grace  to  write  to  me.  staircase,  descended  another,  traversed  long  com- 

A  musty  little  place  it  was,  and  I  thought  how  dors,  passed  through  many  doors,  and  at  last  stood 

doubtless  it  was  Uironged  in  the  season  by  im-  before  a  room-door,  across  which  a  heavy  curtain 

patient  visitors.    Yes,  ^ere  was  the  dear  hand-  drawn.  The  man  drew  the  curtain  aside;,  and 

writing  I  I  blessed  that  post-office  clerk  as  I  took  knocked, 

the  letter  from  him  lovingly.  "  Come  in,"  said  a  low  voice. 

Locksley,  I  heard  was  about  three  miles  away,  "  Mr.  Lechlie,  if  you  please,"  said  the  man,  an* 

and  the  Grove  Honse  lay  just  outside  of  it.  Thither,  pouncing  me.   Then  I  knew  that  I  was  atandin^; 

then,  I  set  my  face.  There  were  a  few  carts  moving  in  a  daintily  furnished  but  nmall  room.   It  was 

about  the  streets,  which  made  them  look  less  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  hot-house  flowers  and 

utterly  Gk>d-forsaken  than  on  the  previous  night ;  the  hardly  less  delicate  odour  of  an  excellent  cigar, 

and  I  saw  a  pretty  servant-maid  catering  with  a  ^e  scent  of  the  flowers  came  from  a  great  bins 

fishmonger,  which  made  me  feel  quite  hopeful,  china  vase,  out  of  which  they  seemed  to  grow. 

The  snow  had  given  over,  and  a  grey  sky  looked  The  scent  of  the  cigar  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who 

down  npon  a  white  world.  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire.   In  a  low 

As  I  walked  along,  the  crisp  snow  crackb'ng  chair  by  the  table  on  which  the  flowers  were,  a 

under  my  feet,  I  reaa  my  letter.   It  was  a  dear  lady  was  sitting.    She  at  once  rose,  and  said  in  a 

letter,  commenced  as  soon  as  she  had  returned  to  low,  very  attractive  voice— 

Hampstead.   She  had  been  to  see  her  really  one  "  Mr.  Lechlie,  I  believe  P  " 

intimate  girl  friend,  because  she  was  the  only  one  I  replied, "  Yes ; "  and  she  asked  me  to  be  seated, 

to  whom  she  could  speak  of  me.   They  had  got  Miss  Churchill  was,  I  should  say,  about  twenty- 

Bradshaw,  and  followed  me  in  my  progress  from  seven.    Perhaps  she  was  in  appearance  more 

station  to  station.  Ah,  these  women,  these  women !  fascinating  than  strictly  beautiful.   She  was  about 

how  little  do  we  deserve  their  love  I  the  average  height,  the  figure  beautifully  moulded 

How  still  the  country  was.  So  still  that  yon  — ^  anything,  a  trifle  too  fulL  The  chm  was  too 

could  hear  the  delicate  sound  of  snow  falling  from  prominent,  the  lips  very  mobile  and  of  a  brilliant 

the  twigs,  or  the  murmur  of  running  water  which  I'od ;  but  for  this  colouring  the  face  was  strangely 

never  freezes.   Sometimes  the  report  of  a  gun  I>ale*   The  nostrils  were  finely  marked  and  sensi- 

would  startle  the  stillness,  but  that  was  all.  tive,  the  eyes  were  dark,  fine,  earnest,  vivid  eyes. 

Locksley,  at  which  I  speedily  arrived,  seemed  a  The  head  was  small  and  well  shaped,  and  round 

clean,  wholesome  little  village.   Evidently  in  that  it  coiled  a  great  deal  of  lustrous  black  hair.  She 

part^  of  the  country,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  ^ore  an  exquisitely  fitting  dress  d  siXk  and  vdvet, 

specially,  strangers  were  rare,  and  I  became  at  ^x^d  round  her  slender  blue-veined  wrists  was  a 

once  the  object  ot  attention.   I  passed  the  "  Three  profusion  of  old  lace.    The  white  collar,  which 

Bells,"  before  which  a  cumbersome  waggon  with  showed  the  outlines  of  her  fair  throat,  was  fastened 

huge  horses  was  drawn  up,  passed  the  one  or  two  ^7  &  brooch  of  dead  gold ;  altogether  she  waa  good 

shops  of  the  place,  passed  the  roaring,  blazing,  to  look  at.   When  I  was  seated,  she  began  look- 

dinnng,  clanging  forge,  ascended  a  hill  witn  ing  down  at  the  rings  shining  on  her  fingers, 

the  village  church  perched  on  its  summit,  passed  "  May  I  ask  if  you  have  filled  the  place  of 

the  church  with  its  modest  churchyard  where —  steward,  before  P  " 

I  replied  of  course  in  the  negative. 

The  mde  forefatheri  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  No,"  she  said  musingly,  and  cast  a  glance  at 
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the  man  who  remained  by  the  fire  smoking.  He 
was  a  tall  man  of  about  forty,  with  a  winning 
smile,  and  light  blue  eyea,  and  the  smallest  hands 
I  ever  remember  to  nave  seen  for  a  man,  albeit 
they  looked  strong.  He  took  the  cigar  from  his 
lips,  and  said,  and  very  frank  and  pleasant  was 
his  voice — 

"I  don't  think  that  any  matter,  my  dear 
child.  I  Gonld  soon  point  ont  to  Mr.  Lechlie  jnst 
what  it  is  yon  would  have  to  trouble  him  with." 
Then  turning  to  me — If  not  impertinent,  may  I 
ask  if  you  have  done  anything  before,  been  in  a 
bank,  or  anything  of  that  kind  P  " 

I  repUed  that  I  had  not,  and  frankly  owned 
that  I  liad  chiefly  maintained  myself  by  the  writ- 
ing of  Hhort  atones,  and  that  I  was  tired  of  it,  and 
wanted  a  complete  change  of  life.  Again  looks 
passed  between  my  two  examiners. 

"  Stories  of  the  Wilkie  Collins'  type  ?  "  inquired 
Miss  GhurchiUr 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  replied  with  a  laugh ;  I  have  no 
talent  for  such  complications." 

^*  I  don't  see  that  need  be  any  objection/'  said 
Miss  Churchill  graciously ;  "  but,  she  added 
frankly,  and  fixing  me  with  those  wonderful  eyes 
of  hers,  *'you  will  not  mind  my  being  frank,  but 
you  are  perhaps  jnst  a  little  too  young  to  under- 
take 80  responsible  a  trust  P  " 

I  could  not  help  blushing  as  I  replied  I  was  not 
so  dreadfully  young,  and  stated  what  my  age 
really  was.  She  seemed  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
I  was  as  much  as  twenty-three,  and  concluded  by 
engaging  me. 

'*  I  must  tell  you  that  in  this  I  represent  my 
uncle,  who  is  quite  old  now  and  infirm,  so  he  leaves 
all  such  things  to  my  care  and  his  friend  here,  Mr. 
Clifford.  I  had  an  interview  with  some  one  only 
Yesterday,  who  had  come  down  from  London  by  a 
late  Sunday  train.  We  were  not  entirely  pleased, 
and  we  told  him  to  come  for  our  decision  at  tvo 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  think  we  should  have  en- 
gaged him,  Mr.  Lechlie,  if  you  had  not  come." 

Then  I  have  had  a  very  narrow  chance  of  mis- 
sing what  I  came  so  far  to  secure,"  I  said,  for 
I  all  but  lost  my  train,  should  havo  lost  it,  but  for 
what  I  think  a  very  good  habit— that  of  strapping 
up  my  portmanteau  over-night,  and  putting  into 
a  bag  in  the  morning  such  things  as  I  nave  wanted 
to  keep  out." 

'*  Wny,  what  a  very  good  idea,"  said  Miss 
Churchill. 

*'  Is  it  your  invariable  practise  P  *'  said  Mr. 
Clifford  with  a  smile. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  swerved  from  it  once, 
sir." 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  methodical. 
You'll  have  to  take  me  inliand,  Mr.  Lechlie." 

"  I  don't  suppose,"  said  Miss  Churchill,  **  yon 
will  see  Mr.  Churchill  for  some  little  time,  becfiuse 
the  steward  whose  place  you  are  about  to  fill  had 
been  in  our  family  for  years,  and  we  were  all 
greatly  attached  to  him.  So,  of  course,  it  must  be 
rather  a  pain  to  him  to  see  a  new  face.  He  was  a 
splendid  man  of  business,  was  Jones.  He  had 
only  one  fault,  Mr.  Lechlie.  He  occasionally  d  rank 
too  much,  and  coming  home  one  dark  night  from 
the  village  tavern,  where  he  had  been,  he  must 
have  missed  his  footing  and  fallen  into  the  lake  in 
the  grounds,  for  there  he  was  found  next  mom- 

*'Poor  old  Jones! "  said  Mr.  Clifford  from  his 


place  on  the  hearth-rag ;  "  he  was  devoted  to  your 
uncle  if  ever  a  man  was." 

"  Tes,"  said  Miss  Churchill,  trying,  I  could  see, 
to  repress  a  sigh ;  ^  1  think  he  was." 

Aner  a  little  more  talk,  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  enter  upon  my  dnties  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. The  aeceased  steward's  house  was  under- 
going extensive  repairs,  so  for  the  time  I  was  to 
occupy  apartments  in  Grove  House  itself. 

Miss  uhurchill  rang  the  bell,  and  the  same 
servant  who  had  shown  me  in,  showed  me  out, 
and  the  door  closed  behind  me  on  the  daintily 
furnished  room  and  the  presence  of  the  woman 
which  possessed  it. 

I  walked  back  quickly  to  Kingstown,  spent  some 
time  in  writing  to  Grace,  and  then  ordered  lunch. 
The  house  seemed  to  be  very  full,  and  as  I  had 
engaged  a  private  room,  mine  host  did  me  the 
honour  to  bring  the  meal  with  his  own  hands. 

'*  Are  the  ChurchiU's  well  known  about  here  P  ** 

•*  They  are,  sir,  very  well  known,  and  very  much 
respected.  May  I  make  bold  to  ask,  sir,  if  you 
are  to  be  the  new  steward  P  *' 

"Yes!   It  seems  like  it" 

"  They've  been  hard  to  please  though,"  resumed 
the  proprietor  of  the  Black  Horse ;  "  there  have 
been  a  number  of  gents  down  from  Jjondon  in  the 
last  week ;  they  all  came  to  stop  here  just  as  you 
have  done ;  but,  bless  you,  sir,  they  all  went  back, 
and  much  to  my  surprise,  for  they  were  business- 
like, what  you  might  call  sharp-looking  men— 
middle-aged  men  mostly.  Some  of  them  had  been 
in  noblemen's  families,  and  could  have  given  the 
highent  references,  but  no,  there  was  some  objec- 
tion to  them  all.  It  was  most  amusing  to  hear 
how  they  went  on  to  me  when  they  came  back. 
The  onljr  one  whom  Mi*B  Churchill  seemed  to  like 
at  all,  till  you  came,  was  the  young  person  who 
was  in  the  smoking-room  last  night  when  you 
went  in." 

I  remembered  very  well  the  man  whom  I  had 
seen  reading  the  Times  so  intently ;  and  as  I  set 
to  work  on  my  cold  roast  beef,  I  smilingly  wondered 
why  the  reverend  seniors,  who  had  served  in 
noblemen's  families,  were  set  aside  in  favour  of 
striplings  like  ourselves.  I  ate  my  lunch  well, 
drank  liberally  of  ale,  and  yet,  though  I  would  not 
own  it,  I  see  now  that  the  sense  of  something  ill 
weighed  upon  me.  Lunch  over,  I  lit  my  pipe  and 
hurried  otf,  for  the  first  time  since  my  arrival,  to 
her,  to  whom  but  her,  the  sea !  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  love  the  sea  as  patriots  love  their  country. 
As  I  turned  a  comer  sharply,  that  grey,  bleak 
January  afternoon,  I  heard  the  shock  and  boom 
of  her  comfortless  wintry  waves.  Yes,  there  she 
was,  with,  under  that  aspect,  no  beauty  that  man 
should  desire  her,  but  awful  and  immense,  not 
actually  stormful  just  then,  but  with  dreadful 
capability.  The  great  murderous  will  was  all 
there,  hei  but  the  wind  speak  the  word,  and  she 
woald  do  to  death  with  savage  glee  all  the  fleets  of 
all  the  world ! 

I  trudged  along  the  sands,  listening  to  the  tidal 
thunder  of  her  waves,  thinking  chiefly  of  the  little 
house  at  Hampstead,  and  my  darling  coming  and 
going  there.  Mrs.  Bivers  was  **  at  Tiome  "  every 
Tue^ay  oitemoon  from  four  till  seven;  it  was 
then  getting  on  for  five.  The  little  drawing-room, 
which  always  smelt  of  violets,  would  be  looking 
bright  and  warm,  and  my  sweetheart  would  be 
pouring  out  and  handing  round  tea,  and  no  one 
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would  guess  how  wholly  her  thonghta  were  else- 
where. "  Gk)od  God  bless  you,  my  dear  I "  I  said 
instinciiYely,  as  I  turned  my  steps^  and  walked 
back  to  Kingstowiu 

After  dinner,  I  sat  some  time  in  the  smoking- 
room,  listening  to  the  clinking  of  glasses  and  the 
sounds  of  song  and  laughter,  which  proceeded 
from  the  apartment  dedicated  to  commercial  tra- 
vellers. It  seemed  to  me  I  would  rather  be  a  com- 
mercial traveller  than  a  steward;  his  life  would 
be  so  inuch  freer.  I  could  not  help  calling  myself 
a  discontented  beast  I  had  sot  what  I  had 
been  longing  for— a  change  of  life,  with  what 
seemed  to  me  a  splendid  salary.  I  could  awalro 
in  the  morning  without  having  to  rack  my  brain 
for  plots,  and  yet  here  I  was  already  wishmg  for 
something  else !  I  knocked  the  ashes  from  ray 
pipe,  and  went  to  bed,  but  alas  I  I  could  not  sleep 
for  iJiinking  of  Miss  Churchill's  eyes.  I  wondered 
^y  she  had  not  asked  me  tot  a  reference ;  then 
my  thoughts  wandered,  and  rested  on  Qrace,  and 
I  fell  asleep. 

I  was  up  in  good  time  the  next  morning,  and 
after  an  early  breakfast  had  myself  and  effects 
driven  to  Oroye  House.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
with  a  hard,  pale  blue  sky — ^that  cold  which  calls 
for  no  energy  of  wind  to  bring  it  home — cold, 
sharp  as  an  Arabian  scimitar,  of  which  the 
slightest  touch  will  do  its  work  efficiently. 

Arrived  at  Qrove  House,  I  was  shown  at  once 
to  my  apartment — as  warm  and  comfortable  a 
room  as  man  need  desire  to  occupy.  As  I  re- 
garded it,  I  began  to  feel  less  gloomy,  for  I  own  I 
iMd  been  feeling  gloomy. 

I  was  shortly  alter  joined  by  Mr.  Clifford,  who 
evidently  saw  I  was  a  gentleman,  and,  instead  of 
looking  down  upon  me,  respected  me  for  the  step 
I  had  taken,  and  treated  me  almost  with  cor- 
diality. He  had  an  unusually  frank  and  winning 
manner. 

Ton'U  find  it  <}uiet  after  London,"  he  said 
with  one  of  his  bnght  smiles;  "but  you  must 
try  and  be  as  cheerful  as  possible.  I  hope  you 
smoke  P  Ton  do ;  that^s  all  right  You  will 
like  to  read  in  the  evenings.  Just  think  of  what 
book  you  would  prefer,  and  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  we  have  it" 

I  thanked  him  most  sincerely  for  his  kindness, 
and  then  he  ezphiined  to  me  exactly  what  my 
duties  would  be.  They  seemed  simple  enongh^ 
the  most  important'  being  that  of  dispensing 
money  and  controlling  the  expenditure.  That 
after  all,  only  needed  a  good  nead  for  figures, 
which  happilv  I  possessed.  All  tiie  books  were 
put  into  my  hands,  and  I  at  once  got  to  work. 
Then  I  went  to  inspect  some  works  whkh  were 
^oing  on  up  the  estate,  and  made  my  report ;  and 
u  the  diuner-hour— K>f  course  then  I  dined  early 
— I  found  time  to  finish  my  letter  to  Gra^  begun 
the  night  before.  In  the  afternoon,  while  I  was 
pointing  out  to  the  head-gardener  some  changes 
Mr.  Churchill  wished  making.  Miss  Churchill 
•e^me  up,  and  accosted  me  very  pleasantly ;  the 
cold  air  had  brought  a  faint  rose  colour  into  her 
cheeks. 

"  Mr.  Churchill  wishes  to  see  you,"  she  began. 
"I  feared  he  would  think  it  too  painful,  but  he 
■ays  he  wishes  to  become  accustonud  to  you— not 
that  you  will  see  much  of  him,  as  he  never  goes 
out  of  doors  in  the  winter,  and  keeps  quite  to  his 
own  wing  of  the  house.  Oh  1  and  one  word,  Mr. 


Lechlie— you  are  not,  of  course^  likely  to  do  audi 
a  thing— but  on  no  account  menttcm  Mr.  Clifford!! 
name.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  my  poor 
uncle's  brain  is  painfully  weak  just  dow,  and  ha 
has  come  to  that  sad  state  in  which  people  with- 
out the  least  cause  turn  upon  their  dearest  and 
beat  friends.   He  has  very  strange  moods." 

I  replied  that  I  would  bear  in  mind  all  that  she 
had  told  me.  Aa  we  paaaed  through  the  hall,  in 
which  firelight  and  twilight  were  jnat  them  joined  in 
amicable  ajpreement^  I  apoke  of  tiie  organ  which 
stood  therem. 

Do  you  like  muaic  P  "  ahe  naked,  pausing.  I 
replied  there  waa  nothing  I  liked  more.  She  aaid 
nothing,  but  going  to  the  organ  began  to  play.  I 
know  not  what  it  was  she  phkyed.  I  only  know  ii 
was  wild  and  weird,  as  it  the  spirit  of  a  forlorn, 
autumnal  twiHght  sea,  moved  by  a  mild  melan- 
choly wind,  could  be  rendered  into  mnsie.  Then 
all  at  once  she  burst  into  singing,  and,  to  mj 
great  surprise,  seeing  how  low  her  voice  was  in 
speech,  in  a  tone  of  high-pitched  sweetness,  which 
contrasted  with,  but  only  made  the  music  mors 
effective.  Then  she  desisted^  dosed  the  lid,  and 
saijd,  "  Come."  I  followed  her  throiq^h  the  twilight 
up  quite  a  different  staircase  to  any  I  had  traversed 
before*  After  many  windings  we  came  to  a  door 
on  which  Miaa  Churchill  rapped,  when  a  groff 
voice  reaponded — 

"Tea,  come  in.  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  Lucy?* 
said  he  to  whom  the  gruff  voice  belonged,  as  thai 
lady  stepped  over  the  threshold. 

"  Tea,  dear ;  I've  brought  the  new  steward*  sa 
you  aaid  you  wiahed  to  aee  him." 

"  Lechue.  Oh,  yea,  let  the  man  come  in,  Wa 
get  it  over,  and  have  done  with  it,"  I  heard  him 
mutter. 

Come  in,  pleaae,"  aaid  Miss  Churchill,  and  I 
entered.  I  saw  before  me,  sitting  in  a  big  arm- 
chair, with  an  evidently  very  gouty  foot  stretched 
out  upon  a  cushion,  a  man  who  oould  not  have 
been  more  than  fifty  years  of  ase.  He  was  very 
stout,  and  had  an  smxious,  bloated,  perplexed 
kind  of  look. 

"So  you  are  Lechlie,  the  new  steward,"  he 
began,  looking  at  me  with  hard  grey  eyes. 

1  replied  tlmt  I  was  none  other. 
"Well,  I  hope  you  may  prove  worthy  of  yonr 
predecessor.   A  man  with  whom  I  would  hsTe 
trusted  every  shilling  of  my  money." 

Then  he  leaned  back,  and  seemed  for  awhile  to 
forget  me,  and  his  hard  eyes  softened  a  liUle  aa  he 
said  almost  to  himself — 

We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again  I  Poor 
old  Jones !  faithful  as  a  bull-dog ! " 

"  Dear,"  said  hia  niece,  laymg  one  small  hand 
upon  hia  arm,  "  have  yon  anythmg  more  to  aaj 
to  Mr.  Lechlie 

<'LechUeP  Oh  jea,"  he  said  with  a  start  "I 
have  been  dreammg  for  a  moment,  I  do  set  so 
sleepy  these  cold  davs.  Man  has  no  fair  danoe 
with  an  east  wind."  Then  addressing  himself  to 
me — "  Ton  look  voung,  Lechlie^  to  undertake  the 
responsibilities  of  a  steward." 

"  Toung,  sir,"  I  assented  with  a  laugh, "  bat  I 
hope  I  need  not  add,  honest." 

"  Honesty"  he  said  somewhat  tetohily ;  **  no  one 
is  questioning  your  honesty.  Without  that  heing 
assured,  you  would  not  be  where  you  are  now.  I 
leave  the  making  of  such  appointments  now  in  mj 
niece's  hands.   I  have  faita  in  the  intuitions  of 
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women,  and  slie  gave  .me  a  very  favourable  report 
oTyon.   Still  I  repeat,  you  look  young." 

1  smiled,  and  said  that  I  would  try  to  prote 
myself  worthy  of  older  years.  Then  ne  gave  me 
some  directions  a1x>ut  things  in  general,  and  I 
withdrew. 

The  interview  bad  of  course  been  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  me,  but,  thank  heaven,  it  was  over.  A 
great  wave  of  desolation  swept  over  me,  which  was 
just  a  little  spent  after  I  haa  commenced  another 
letter  to  Grace,  to  be  posted  next  day.  In  the 
tvening,  my  duties  bein^  got  through,  I  took  a 
Walk  in  the  keen  bitter  air.  The  stars  were  out, 
and  the  shine  of  them  seemed  to  make  it  still 
colder.  How  profoundly  and  dreadfully  still  it  all 
was  I  As  I  returned  I  could  not  help  overhearing 
some  words  from  two  people  who  were  walking  in 
front  of  me.  Their  tones  were  low,  but  in  the 
great  stillness  of  the  frosty  night  their  words  were 
audible. 

"  I  think  we  have  done  well,  but  you  always 
were  so  hard  to  satisfv." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  don't  say  I'm  not  satisfied ; 
but  one  can't  be  too  careful,  you  know.  I  think 
it  will  be  all  riffht" 

•I  lagged  l>ehind  for  a  minnte  or  two,  and  then 
went  forward  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  recognized  and 
passed  Miss  Churchill  and  Mr.  Clifford.  Was  it 
morbid  of  me  to  fancy  that  the  words  I  had  over- 
heard referred  to  myself?  Why  should  they  not 
refer  to  a  new  horse,  or  the  new  cook  who  had 
arrived  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  And  if  they  did 
refer  to  me,  why  not  ?  They  would  naturally  talk 
me  over.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  my  reasoning,  the 
words  had  in  them,  for  my  ears,  something 
sinister — sinister  as  words  heard  in  a  dream-^ 
and  they  kept  recurring  to  me :  "One  can't  be 
too  careful,  you  know." 

I  went  in,  and  sat  long  by  my  bright  fire  pon- 
dering the  words,  and  when  I  went  to  bed  and  fell 
asleep,  I  dreamed  of  them :  •*  One  can't  be  too 
careful,  you  know! " 

iTo  be  continued,} 


SCENTS. 

IV, 
JONQUILS. 

DsAR  little  church :  decked  in  thine  Easter  dress. 
In  all  thy  faith,  though  winds  are  all  a- blow 
About  the  pine-trees,  where  keen  April  snow 
Eoufies  the  rook  to  almost  dire  distress 
To  see  the  winter  back :  I  would  confess 
To  thine  own  silence  that  I  worship  so. 
That  I  would  have  thee  only  softly  know. 
The  peace  I  fedl  in  thee  is  made  the  less 
When  thy  four  walls  are  echoing  with  praise, 
Or  made  by  man  all  resonant  with  words, 
That  break  in  on  my  dream  of  silent  awe. 
For  I  would  sit  and  rest^  as  one  who  strays 
In  pine-woods  sacred  to  God's  happy  birois. 
And  feeling  God  is  near  me !  ask  no  more  I 

V. 

VHITB  PIKKS. 

AouN  I  wander  down  the  garden  walk. 
Between  the  roses  in  the  summer  heat, 
Lying  in  shimmering  lines  about  my  feet, 
And  watch  her  gather — turning  oft  to  talk — 


The  fair  white  pinks  each  on  its  p9.1o  grey  stalk. 
Then  tie  them  up  in  bunches  on  the  seat 
Beside  me,  as  I  drink  their  perfume  sweet, 
The  old-world  scent :  that  new  ones  may  not  lack 
From  being  sweetish. 

Then  once  more  the  scent 
Hangs  round  the  chamber  where  her  coffin  lies 
Waiting  the  bearers,  who  will  come,  with  tread 
And  creak  of  boot,  to  carry  her  God  lent 
So  short  a  while,  out  underneath  His  skies 
To  Bhare  the  silence  of  the  silent  dead. 

J.  E.  Pakton. 
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THE  LOCUM  TEKZN8.    ION'S  KOMAN'CB. 

A YOUNG  medical  man,  who  wants  to  see  a 
bit  of  life  in  the  British  Isles,  and  meet 
with  a  few  mild  adventures,  might  do  worse  than 
become  a  loaum  tenens  for  a  time,  before  settling 
down  to  practice  on  his  own  account. 

I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  go  on  bein^  a 
locvm  tefiena,  for  the  simple  reason  tnat  a  rollmg 
stone  gathers  no  moss ;  a  medical  man  ought  to 
gather  moss  in  the  days  of  his  youth ;  in  after 
life  he  will  find  it  a  very  oomforting  and  cosy 
commodity. 

Loea  tenentes  (that,  I  believe,  is  the  proper  plural) 
are  as  a  rule  strange  animals.  One  would  imagino 
from  the  advertisements  of  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion gents  in  London  that  they  kept  these  loca 
tmentea  in  casks,  for  if  a  practitioner  needs  one 
he  can  have  him  at  any  moment  by  writing  or  by 
telegraphing.  As  soon  as  the  message  is  received, 
the  medical  agent  simply  lets  one  loose  and  packs 
him  off  by  next  train,  and  some  hours  afterwards 
he  comes  swinging  into  his  employer's  study  or 
surgery,  as  free-and-easily  as  if  he  had  been  Dorn 
in  it. 

"  Well,"  he  says,  in  an  off-hand  kind  of  way, 
**when  do  you  want  to  be  off,  sirP  Start  when 
yon  like.  As  soon  as  I  wash  my  hands  and  have 
something  inside  me,  I'm  ready  to  go  on  duty." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  the  doctor  answers.  *'  I'll 
be  off  then  to-morrow  morning.  I'll  just  put  you 
up  to  the  ropes  first.  I  keep  my  instruments  in 
this  drawer,  look,  and-—" 

Oh,  bother ! "  exclaims  the  loeum,  **  leave  me 
alone  to  find  everything  out   Any  bsid  cases  P  " 

"  One  or  two.  There  is  old  Mrs.  Growler  ill 
with  rheumatism." 

"  A  paying  patient  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  fiiit-rate  patient.  Then  Squire  Nimrod 
has  the  gout  again.   Look  well  after  him." 

Kather,"  says  the  locum  with  a  wink.  "  A 
squire  is  a  squire,  ain't  he  H  " 

*'  Yes.  Well,  the  parson  has  another  attack  of 
quinsey,  and  Mrs.  P.'s  baby  is  down  with  the 

measels  " 

I  say  doctor,"  says  the  locum,  seating  himself 
in  an  easy  chair  in  an  easy  attitude,  hands  deep 
in  pockets  and  legs  stretched  straight  out  in 
iVont  of  him.  ^'  I  say,  doctor,  just  stick  all  that 
down  on  the  slate  will  you  ?  I  havn  t  a  memory 
worth  a  button." 
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The  doctor  smiles  and  writes. 

The  locum  lights  a  cigar. 

"You  smoke  of  course/'  he  remarks  off-handedly. 

*^  Sometimes,"  replies  his  employer. 

After  the  hcum  has  washed  his  hands  and  had 
something  inside  him,  and,  perhaps,  a  game  of 
romps  with  the  doctor's  children,  ne  goes  away 
whistling  into  the  surgery  and  begins  mmmaging 
among  uie  bottles,  looking  into  cupboards,  and 
opening  drawers. 

He  is  putting  himself  np  to  the  ropes. 

But  next  morning  this  strange  animal  is  at 
work  right  enough.  He  is  right  though  rough. 
He  seldom  dresses  professionally,  a  black  frock 
coat,  and  a  flag-staff  hat,  are  not  much  in  his  line. 
He  prefers  uie  wide-awake,  sometimes  even 
mounts  a  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  his  clothes  and  his 
collars  are  generally  somewhat  loud,  his  coat  pro- 
bably rough  dark  Astracan  with  a  crimson  or 
blue  sUk  handkerchief  peeping  coyly  out  of  the 
breast  pocket. 

The  strange  animal  is  often  brusque  in  manner, 
goes  straight  to  the  point  in  his  questions,  has  no 
more  sympathy  with  pain  or  sickness  than  is 
actually  necessary,  sometimes  he  hasn't  so  much. 
He  hums  an  opera  air  and  swings  his  gold  watch- 
chain  while  thinking  about  a  case  at  the  patient's 
bedside.  Or  he  beats  a  tattoo,  on  the  table  and 
whistles  while  he  listens  to  the  plaint  of  an 
invalid.  When  he  has  to  make  a  bit  of  an  opera- 
tion like  slicing  a  whitlowed  finger  open,  he  takes 
out  his  instruments  with  a  sang  jroid,  that  is 
pleasant  to  behold,  chooses  a  bistoury,  seizes  the 
unfortunate  sufferer's  hand  as  if  it  were  an  old 
shoe  and  goes  to  business  in  a  thoroughly  business- 
like manner. 

That's  the  style,"  ho  says  as  he  slits  the 
quiTering  flesh.  Then  perhaps  he  looks  towards 
tne  face  of  his  victim,  and  sees  that  lips  and  all 
are  white. 

'<  Feel  a  trifle  faint,  eh,  P  "  he  remarks.  "  Soon 
go  off.  Drop  of  brandy  'U  put  you  as  right  as  a 
trivet." 

You  observe  that  the  locum  does  not  hesitate 
to  make  use  of  slanj^. 

Well  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
class  of  locum  tenetu,  there  is  no  humbug  about 

him.   Dr.   ,  who  has  employed  him,  is  wdl 

aware  that  he  knows  his  business ;  he  has  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  Messrs.  Julip  &  (^nilt,  the 
medical  agents;  they  would  not  send  him  a  bad 
man  on  any  account.  ' 

After  all  I  rather  opine  that  most  doctors  would 
prefer  an  animal  such  as  I  have  described,  to  an 
eager,  nervous,  extra-zealous  young  man,  got 
up  in  the  extreme  of  professionid  fashion,  the 
pmk  of  medical  etiquette,  and  brimful  of  ethics 
and  phvsiolc^. 

Besides  a  man  may  carry  a  very  good  heart 
under  a  rough  coat,  and  probably  a  dever  enough 
brain  under  a  wide-awake. 

There  is  a  deal  in  faith.  It  really  does  work 
wonders,  and  the  faith  that  the  poorer  classes  of 
patients  in— sajr  a  oountrjr  district-soften  have  in 
the  new  doctor  is  astonishing. 

For  this  reason  alone  the  importation  of  a 
locum  ienem  is  sometimes  of  advantage  to  a 
district. 

"Oh,  sirs!"  I've  heard  one  old  wife  say  to 
another,  "  this  new  doctor  is  a  clever,  clever  man. 
My  son  John  is  up  and  about  again,  and  he  hasn't 
been  attending  him  over  a  week." 


"  And  my  wee  Jimmie,"  the  other  repSaAf "  hu 
got  the  roses  back  to  his  cheeks  already.  If  he'd 
Deen  in  the  old  doctor's  hands  he  wouldn't  have 
been  out  of  bed  yet." 

If  the  locum*8  employer  be  a  poor-law  doctor, 
the  advent  of  the  former  will  generally  elicit  t 
rush  of  parish  cases  to  the  dispensary  for  physia 
Poor  people,  I  know  from  experience,  are  remark- 
ably fona  of  medicine.  And  they  like  it  strong 
and  bitter.  A  gallon  or  two  of  quassia-infusion 
is  sometimes  kept  handy  to  stem  a  rush ;  it  is 
easily  made,  is  a  fairly  ^[ood  tonic,  and  it  is  chesp. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  another  handy  drug  for 
dispensary  use,  and  so  I  need  hardly  say  sre 
Glauber  and  Epsom  salts,  infusion  of  aloes,  senna 
and  iron  mixtures. 

Bat  to  give  a  pauper  patient  a  beautifbl,  clear, 
sweet-perfumed  mixture  would  be  a  waste  of  good 
materia],  because  he  or  she  would  have  no  nitk 
in  it.  And  without  faith  the  physio  would  be 
swallowed  in  vain. 

Tour  locum  ienens  is  generally  a  pretty  good 
whip  and  knows,  or  should  know,  how  to  nda 
This  latter,  liowever,  is  a  part  of  my  own  educa- 
tion which  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  I 
remember  going  to  do  locum  once,  when  a  very 
young  man,  for  a  country  practitioner. 

"  Of  course  you  can  ride,"  he  said. 

It  was  not  a  question,  it  was  a  positive  asser- 
tion on  the  worthy  doctor's  part. 

When  Paddy  was  asked  if  he  could  play  the 
violin.  "  I  daresay  I  can,"  said  Pat, "  but,  bedad.  I 
never  tried." 

Of  course  I  could  ride  I  I  was  too  shy  to  con- 
fess that  I  would  much  prefer  to  get  inside  and 
pull  the  blinds  down. 

^*  Sally  will  carry  you  like  a  linnet,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  she  hasn  t  been  out  of  the  stable  for 
three  davs." 

The  doctor  went  off  next  morning,  and  that 
same  forenoon  I  was  sent  to  go  on  post  haste 
to  see  a  patient  ten  miles  away. 

The  boy  brought  Sally  to  the  door.  It  was  net 
blowing  then,  mark  me,  but  it  was  raining  a  bit, 
so  1  put  on  a  light  india-rubber  mackintosh.  I 
was  going  to  button  it  after  I  got  on  board.  Mark 
that. 

Sally's  as  fresh  as  paint,"  said  the  boy  en- 
couragingly. 

My  heart  sank  to  zero.  I  would  have  been 
pleased  to  have  heard  him  say  she  was  a  bit  lame 
and  wouldn't  take  me  more  than  four  miles  an 
hour. 

Sally  blew  her  nose  and  champed  her  bit,  and 
tapped  the  ground  with  her  fore  foot.  Then  she 
turned  her  head  and  looked  me  straight  in  the 
face. 

"  Why  don't  ye  mount  P  "  she  seemed  to  say. 

The  truth  is,  I  was  considering  whether  I 
shouldn't  send  for  a  ladder,  for  Sally  was  nearly 
seventeen  hands  high. 

However,  I  balanced  myself  on  the  edge  of  the 
water-butt,  and  the  boy  brought  her  alongside. 

'Tother  foot  first,  sir,"  he  cried.  My  eye ! " 
he  added,  "  vou'd  be  getting  on  with  yer  face  to 
the  tail,  sir." 

Sally  pulled  away  from  the  water-butt  too  soon, 
and  I  was  left  hanging  across  her  on  my  chest  for 
a  time,  as  limp  as  a  wet  handkerchief.  Bat  I 
got  erect  at  last. 

"  Are  ye  all  ready,  sir  P  "  said  the  boy. 

I  breathed  a  prayer,  and  then  said — 
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•*  Yee,  my  boy,  let  go— cast  loope." 

He  did.  And  off  vfe  went.  The  village  was 
»  mile  long— all  one  street — and  awa^r  we  tore  at 
a  hnnter*s  gallop.  It  was  not  blowing  when  I 
started ;  it  was  blowing  now,  a  strong  head  wind 
too.  I  had  not  buttoned  my  mackintosh;  I 
oonldn't  now ;  it  flew  straight  ont  behind  me  like 
tiie  mantle  of  poesy  that  the  angel  is  throvring 
over  Bams  in  the  pictare. 

On  we  tore — scattering  pigs,  scattering  the 
school-children — scattering  co^s  and  hens. 

The  old  women  lifted  hands  and  eyes  of  amaze- 
ment heavenwards. 

"  Somebody  mast  be  awf  ally  ilL  It  most  be  a 
case  of  life  and  death.'' 

On  we  flew.  Sometimes  my  left  leg  seemed  to 
be  the  longest ;  sometimes  my  right.  I  wonder 
why  that  was.  Sometimes  I  seemed  to  have  as 
many  legs  as  an  octopus;  can  any  equestrian 
eiplainthat?  I  grasped  the  pommel  with  one 
hsAd.  Why  wasirt  there  a  ring  or  something  in 
it  to  give  a  fellow  a  better  hold? 

As  to  the  motion,  it  was  not  unpleasant,  strange 
to  sav.  Only  I  was  the  shuttlecock — SaUy  was 
the  snuttle.  And  for  ten  miles  and  over  we  kept 
ap  the  game.  Then  Sally  drew  quietly  up  at  a 
poblic-house,  and  I  was  precious  glad  to  get  down 
and  vest. 

I  have  met  with  many  a  curions  specimen  of 
the  Hyenas  locum,  but  stdl  some  of  the  country 
practitioners  they  engage  to  serve,  are  not  a  whit 
less  peculiar. 

I  have  also  observed  that  people  in  rural  dis* 
triots  rather  like  a  medical  man  who  has  some 
marked  peculiarity  of  conduct  about  him.  Here 
are  one  or  two  examples. 

Dr.  A—,  let  us  call  him,  used  to  rvle  a 
strangely  marked  piebald  horse.   If  this  animal 

happened  to  be  lame  Dr.  A        used  to  borrow 

a  Day,  bat  over  and  over  again  he  has  been 
told— 

"  I  hate  to  see  you  nding  np  to  my  door, 
doctor,  with  that  bay ;  it  brings  no  lock.  If  you 
can't  come  on  the  piebald,  I'd  rather  you'd  stop 
away.*' 

But  in  course  of  time  Dr.  A  's  piebald  went 

over  to  the  majority  of  piebalds,  ana  he  had  to 
use  the  bay.  Vv  ill  it  be  oelieved  that  his  practice 
began  rapidly  to  fall  off,  and  there  were  those  in 
the  parish  who  proposed  inviting  a  new  medical 
man  to  the  place  f  This  would  doubtless  have 
been  done,  but  lo !  Dr.  A—  appeared  one  morn- 
ing mounted  on  a  new  piebald. 

(Confidence  was  at  once  restored,  and  to  this 
day  I  believe  Dr.  A—  is  riding  round  his  parish 
on  a  piebald  nag. 

Dr.  B  *s  peculiarity  was  extreme  good 

Bature  ;  so  good-natured  was  he,  indeed,  that  he 
was  kept  poor  when  he  might  have  been  well-to- 
da 

When  Dr.  B—  entered  a  house  of  a  forenoon, 
he  was  welcomed  as  a  friend  by  the  family,  and 
after  he  had  seen  his  patient,  his  host  and  he 
would  retire  to  the  parlour,  and  there,  over  a  glass 
of  wine,  a  conversation  would  be  started  and 
carried  on  until  the  good  medico  was  called  to 
visit  somebody  else.  And  if  any  one  sent  him 
a  gift  of  any  kind,  the  doctor  was  too  shy  to  put 
his  Inll  in.  A  sack  of  potatoes,  a  bushel  of  oats, 
a  brace  of  pheasants,  or  a  hare  was  often  all  the 
lee  he  received.  And  the  blacksmith  would  shoe 


his  horse  for  nothing ;  the  shoemaker  would  make 
him  a  pair  of  boots,  and  the  painter  would  paint 
and  paper  a  room  for  him  when  perhaps  it  didn't 
require  any  such  decorations.  But  Dr.  B— 
was  well  betoved,  and  always  contented,  easy,  and 
happy. 

Dr.  G—  held  power  in  his  parish,  because  he 
was  one  of  a  long  line  of  doctors  of  the  same 
name,  who  had  practised  in  the  village.  And  I 
do  believe  that  had  anyone  else  attempted  to  set 
up  in  the  place,  he  would  have  been  left  to  starve. 
Dr.  C  was  an  old  man  and  very  old  fashioned. 
There  wasn't  a  child  in  the  village  who  wouldn't 
run  the  soles  off  their  shoes  to  do  him  a  favour, 
for  they  all  loved  him  and  looked  upon  him  as  a 
kind  of  universal  grand-daddy.  One  of  the 
pockets  of  his  coat  always  contained  oats;  the 
other  sweets  for  his  children  as  he  called  them 
all.  The  oats  were  not  for  his  horse  but  for  him- 
self. He  was  always  eating  oats  and  the  more 
puzzling  the  case  he  had  to  attend,  the  more  oats 
did  he  nibble  during  the  time  he  was  thinking 
about  it.  That  was  Dr.  C— 's  peculiarity — 


Dr.  D  was  an  exceedingly  clever  doctor,  so 

everyone  said.  He  did  not  look  so.  He  never 
needed  a  locum  tenena.  He  could  not  have  afforded 
one,  besides  he  never  took  a  holiday,  never  wanted 
to  go  away  anywhere.  He  could  not  afford  a 
horse,  let  alone  a  locum.  But  wet  day  or  dry  day, 
in  storm  or  sunshine,  winter  and  summer,  at  early 

morning,  or  late  at  night,  Dr.  D  was  plod 

— plod—plodding  through  his  parish.  And  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  ever  met  him  without  a  few 
green  rushes  in  his  hand,  and  cme  in  his  mouth. 
When  he  entered  a  room  to  see  a  patient,  he  put 
his  hat  and  gloves  on  a  chair,  and  carefully 
deposited  the  rashes  in  the  former,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  businesa  His  peculiarity  was  rusnes. 
But  he  had  another,  namely,  laudanum.   If  the 

case  presented  any  degree  ot  difficulty,  Dr.  D  

would  beg  for  a  ^lass  of  water,  then  out  would 
come  the  phial  with  its  dark  brown  contents, 
and  the  doctor  would  dose  himself  before  making 
any  attempt  to  prescribe  for  his  patient. 

But  Dr.  E         had  a  less  innocent  pecaliarity 

than  Dr.  D  'u.   I  am  sony  even  to  name  it, 

but  it  is  a  most  exceptional  case.  Dr.  £— 
drove  a  roaring  practice  in  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing towns  in  the  far  North  of  Scotland,  but  after 
a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  he  was  not  what  any 
one  could  call  sober.  But  really  there  were  many 
who  preferred  the  man  in  his  cups.  He  was  much 
thought  of,  and  I  was  told  that  in  the  event  of 
his  having  any  onusnally  critical  case  in  hand,  he 
used  to  become  a  good  templar  for  a  time,  that  he 
might  retain  all  his  faoulties  uncloaded.  This 
was  very  obliging  of  the  man,  and  his  patients  un- 
doubtedly benefited  by  it. 

Nature,  it  seems  to  me,  has  one  web  from  which 
she  oats  the  material  for  the  heau  ideal  looum 
imen$,  just  as  she  has  another,  from  which  your 
beau  ideal  bagman,  or  commercial  is  made  firom. 
Well  tiiere  is  no  mistake  about  one  thing.  Dr. 
Jonathan  Sojrobie,  a  locum  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  in  Yorkshire  was  cut  out  of  the  right 
stuff. 

Tall  he  was,  off-hand  and  handsome  withal,  age 
about  eight  and  twenty,  could  ride  and  drive,  and 
perform  a  difficult  operation  as  coolly  as  he 
wfidked  into  church  of  a  Sunday  morning.  He  was 
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veiy  regular  in  hia  attendance  at  chnrch,  but  as 
bis  true  and  honest  bioerapher,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  it  was  because  there  was  a  very  beautiful 
blonde  in  the  pie.  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  more 
sweetly  pretty  girl,  from  which  confession  you  will 
naturally  infer  that  I  also  used  to  look  at  her. 
Well  I  did,  bat  I  knew  the  lass,  and  her  father, 
Squire  0—  as  well,  and  was  on  visiting  terms 
at  the  house — and  a  £ne  old-fashioned  family 
mansion  it  was. 

I  am  not  going  to  spin  a  long  yam,  however. 
Ion,  as  I  familiarly  called  him,  looked  more  at 
Ella  in  church,  I  fear,  than  he  did  at  the  parson, 
but  never,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  in  a 
rade  way.  Still  when  he  was  sitting  with  his  hand 
in  an  apparently  pious  position  over  his  face, 
others  might  have  been  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  meditating  on  the  words  that  fell 
fjom  the  hps  of  good  old  Mr.  N— .  I  knew 
better.  I  kaew  Ion  was  peeping  coyly  through 
his  fingers,  and  that  his  eyes  were  directed  to  tae 
Squire's  horse-box. 

"  Dang  me,"  he  said  one  day  to  me,  "  if  I  ain't 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  that  girl.  Can't 
you  give  me  an  introduction  P  " 

"ril  try  what  can  be  done,"  I  replied,  "but 
mind  all  t'onld  squire's  cafih  goes  to  his  daughter, 
and  it  isn't  likely  he  will  bestow  her  hand 
upon  " 

"  Upon  a  hevm  ienens,  eh  P 

"That's  it."  I  said. 

"But  hang  it  all,"  he  replied,  ''if  this  young 
lady  were  to  fall  in  love  with  the  locum^  don't  you 
know,  and  her  happiness  in  life  and  all  that  sort 
of  thiufl  dependea  on  her  marrying  him,  don't  you 
think  that  t'ould  squire  would  give  us  a  ftitherly 
blessing  and — leave  us  the  brass  P  " 

"  I  reaUy  couldn't  say,"  I  said.  "  Perhaps  he 
would." 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  I'm  not  a  fellow  to 
boast,  but  many  a  girl  has  fallen  in  love  with  Ion, 
yon  know." 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that^"  I  replied,  and  Ion 
lit  a  hage  ei^ar  and  departed  into  dreamland 
apparently,  with  his  legs  on  the  mantel-pieoe  and 
hiB  eves  in  the  clouds  he  Uew. 

When  he  had  smoked  one  cigar,  he  threw  the 
end  away  and.  lit  another. 

"  You  get  me  the  introdna,"  he  said,  "and  I'll 
do  the  rest" 

**  I'll  try,"  I  answered  again. 

But  accident,  not  I,  favoured  Ion. 

I  was  sketching  one  day  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Down  beneath  me  was  a  bend  of  the  road.  That 
morsel  of  road  was  presently  converted  into  a 
stage,  on  which  right  before  my  eyes  the  first 
act  of  a  drama  was  performed. 

The  stage,  so  to  speak,  was  already  occupied 
by  a  great  hulking  tramp,  who  was  lying  on  the 
fiowery  bank,  gazing  skywards. 

Enter  from  the  right  a  young  girl  with  her 
e^es  bent  upon  a  book  she  was  engrossed  in. 
Coming  up  behind  her,  but  many  yards  away, 
was  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  the  reins  loose  on 
the  horse's  neck.  He  was  going  only  at  a  walking 
pace,  but  sittinff  in  that  easy  way,  that  I  have  so 
often  admired,  but  never  could  imitate.  That 
was  Ion.  He  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
dieatnnt  he  bestrode. 

Up  springs  the  tramp. 

In  a  moment  the  girl's  watch  and  chain  have 


changed  ownership,  and  she  herself  is  bom  back- 
wards  against  the  bank. 

There  is  a  loud,  ringing  scream.  I  dashed  anaj 
my  sketching  materials  and  prepared  to  rush  dowa 
to  the  rescue. 

But  stay.  Ion  is  before  me.  The  chcsnut  is 
flying. 

I^ezt  moment  Ion  has  dismounted,  and  the  way 
he  mauls  the  head  of  that  unhappy  tramp  was  s 
fine  thing  to  witness. 

In  two  minutes  more  the  girl's  watch  and  chain 
are  restored  to  her.  The  tramp  is  doubled  up 
like  an  empty  sack  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
Ion  has  given  Ella  his  arm  andis  canying  her 
home. 

The  chesnut  had  trotted  away  to  his  stable. 
He  was  a  doctor's  horse  and  knew  his  way  about 

Now  here  were  the  elements  of  a  Tery  prettf 
love  story  and  romance,  all  cut  and  di^.  She 
would  fall  in  love  with  Ion  as  Ion  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her.  I  felt  sure  of  that  Why,  the  pair 
seemed  cut  out  for  each  other,  and  if  marriages 
are  made  in  heaven,  a  marriage  in  this  case  was 
already  arranged  for. 

Ana  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Ion  was  in  high  glee  that  night  The  squire 
was  profuse  in  his  thanks,  and  made  Ion  stay  and 
dine  with  him,  and  henceforward  Ion  was  to  be 
no  stranger  at  t'ould  squire's  house.  There  was 
to  be  a  knife  and  a  fork  lor  him  whenever  he  cared 
to  come. 

Well  Ion  was  not  shy.  No  loeum  is.  He  did 
not  fail  therefore  to  avail  himself  of  t'onld  squire  s 
kindlv  invitation,  and  many  and  many  a  bottle  of 
fine  Old  port  was  opened  and  discnased  over  the 
walnuts  and  the  wine. 

Ion  shy  P  I  should  think  not  Finding  Slla 
all  alone  in  the  garden  one  bright  Jane  day.  Ion 
confessed  his  love  and  asked  her  to  become  his 
wife. 

I  saw  Ion  that  same  evening. 

He  was  smoking  furiously,  and  his  hair  hadn't 
been  brushed.  There  was  a  wild,  reckless  kind  of 
a  glare  in  his  eyes  too,  which  told  me  something 
more  than  usual  was  in  the  wind. 

"  Just  like  my  blessed  luck,"  he  oried. 

"  What's  up.  Ion  P  "  I  inquired. 

"UpP"  roared  Ion.  "Why,  t'ould  squire's 
daughter  is  engaged  to  a  baronet  bloke  down 
south  somewhere.  Shouldn't  I  like  to  pnnoh  his 
blessed  head  for  him ! " 

So  that  was  an  end  to  Ion's  romance. 


ABOUT  BANK-NOTES. 

BY  C.  H.  WALL. 

WHEN  a  Cabinet  Minister  finds  it  possible  to 
delight  and  amuse  an  audience  by  speaking 
to  them  on  so  vague  and  nnromantic  a  suoject  as 
"  Nothing,"  it  can  hardly  create  surprise  to  find 
that  even  the  simple  and  familiar  bauK-note  has  a 
history  not  altogether  devoid  of  romance.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  subjects  that  cannot  boast  of  being 
surrounded  by  a  halo,  if  not  of  romance,  at  least 
of  curious  and  interesting  incidents.  And  we  shall 
find  that  bank-notes,  although  at  first  sight  con- 
fined to  a  purely  matter-of-fact  and  uneventful 
existence,  do  at  times  leave  this  well-beatcn  path, 
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and  enter  n^on  new  courses  wliere  other  and 
strange  ezpenences  await  them. 

The  present  bank-note  was  the  outcon^e  of  an 
affitation  among  business  and  philanthropic  men 
"^o  were  anxions  that  some  remedy  should  be 
found  to  prevent  the  frequent  forgeries  that 
occurred,  and  the  hangings  dy  which  they  were 
punished.    So  rude  and  simple  was  the  bank* 
note  circulated  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tnry  that  it  was  possible  with  comparatively 
little  skill  or  expense  to  forge  them,  consequently 
the  execution  of  bank  forgers  grew  to  be  an  almost 
every  day  occurrence.   It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
bank-notes  existed  for  more  than  sixty  years  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  manutacbure  them 
illegally,  and  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  the 
pioneer  in  this  nefarious  business  belongs  to 
Ilichard  Yaughan,  a  linen  draper  of  Sttuford. 
B^inff  anxious  to  impress  his  betrothed  with 
an  idea  of  his  wealth,  he  displayed  before  her 
a   number  of  notes  which  afterwards  proved 
spurious.   He  might  have  continued  to  amass 
wealth  unsuspected,  but  for  the  treachery  of  an 
accomplice  who  divalged  the  whole  secret  to 
the  Government.  His  perverted  and  ill-advised 
ingenuity  brought  Yaughan  to  a  tragic  end  in 
1758,  but  his  pernicious  example  soon  found  imi- 
tators.  So  freq acnt,  indeed,  were  the  executions 
arising  from  bank-note  forgeries  that  the  sympathy 
and  indi&pmtion  of  the  public  were  aroused  in 
favour  of  the  criminals.    It  appeared  to  them 
inconsistent  with  justice,  tempered  as  it  should 
be  with  mercy,  to  sacrifice  human  lives  in  punish- 
ment of  such  a  comparatively  trifling  crime.  The 
public  opinion  became  at  last  so  strong  and 
pressing  that  the  Govermnent  was  compelled  tp 
appoint  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  continual  forgeries,  and  to  devise  if  possible 
some  means  bj^  which  liiey  might  be  prevented. 
Previous  to  this  the  Bank  directors  had  made 
many  efforts  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  without  avail, 
as  aU  the  plans  submitted  to  them  had  on  exam- 
ination proved  worthless.   At  one  time  they  had 
almost  decided  to  adopt  a  very  complicated  and 
costly  machine,  contrived  with  sach  nice  skill  as 
to  print  the  note  on  both  sides  simultaneoasly, 
ana  yet  to  appear  as  if  it  were  but  one  impression. 
A  workman,  however^  came  forward  ana  showed 
that  the  same  result  could  be  obtained  from  two 
plates  working  on  a  hinge.   One  hundred  and 
eighty  different  plans  were  submitted,  by  the  Bank 
directors,  to  the  commissioners  for  examination. 
All  these  contrivances,  more  or  less  clumsy  and 
costly,  had  been  recommended  for  adoption  as 
calculated  to  meet  the  demands  and  secure  the 
object  of  the  commissioners.   In  addition  to  the 
mechanical  devices,  some  seven^  varieties  of 
paper,  made  at  the  Bank  Paper  Mill  by  way  of 
experiment,  were  sent  in.   The  outcome  of  this 
lengthened  investigation  was  the  bank-note  as  it 
now  exists.   The  colour  of  the  paper  is  peculiarly 
white,  and  cannot  be  imitated  except  at  very  great 
expense,  whilst  its  combined  thinness  and  strength 
are  alike  remarkable  and  unique.   The  paper  is 
made  in  sheets  hiXfe  enough  for  two  notes,  which 
before  they  are  sued  are  cabbie  if  doubled  of 
suspending  a  weight  of  thirty*six  pounds,  although 
a  note  of  itself  weighs  but  eighteen  (prains.  The 
texture  of  the  paper  is  also  p«»cuhar ;  it  is  so 
cri^  and  uniform  that  experienced  (derks  are 
said  to  be  able  to  detect  forged  notes  merely  by 


feeling  ^em.  A  farther  <diffioalty  in  the  way  of 
forgers  is  the  ^ater,  or  rather  wire-mark,  which 
is  practically  inimitable  owing  to  the  costli* 
ness  of  the  frame  required  and  the  difficulty 
in  managing  it  properly  even  when  made.  The 
edffes  of  the  notes  are  thin,  rough  and  uncut, 
and  every  precaution  which  ingenuity  could 
devise  is  taken  to  render  their  imitation  well  nigh 
impossible.  A  special  kind  of  iLk,  the  colour 
of  which  is  remarkably  black,  and  almost  free 
from  the  brown  or  blue  tint  observable  in  other 
black  inks,  is  used  in  printing  the  notes.  Th^ 
larfrest  bank-notes  in  circulation  are  for  £1,000 
each,  but  it  is  said  that  two  notes  for  £100,000 
and  two  for  £50,000  were  once  engraved  and 
issued.  The  to aghness  and  durability  of  the  notes 
have  been  proved  in  many  ways.  .  In  the  Bank  of 
England  may  be  s^n  a  collection  of  notes  which 
have  passed  through  fire  and  water,  and  can  still 
be  identified.  Two  twenty-five  pound  notes,  re* 
covered  from  the  Chicago  fire,  were  sent  in  fov 
payment.  Although  burnt  to  a  crisp  black  ash> 
the  paper  was  scarcely  broken,  ,  whilst  the  engrav- 
ing IS  as  visible  and  cleajr  almost  as  on  a  new  note^ 
There  are  also  five  five-pound  notjBS  recovered, 
after  six  months'  immersion^  from  the  Ewrydice  ; 
they  are  still  perfect,  although  bearing  a  slight 
brown  tinge,  the  effect  of  the  sea  water.  There  is 
but  one  ordeal  they  cannot  pass  through,  and 
that  is  the  scrubbing,  ble;aching  and  mangling  o{ 
the  laundry.  This  ordeal,  to  which  they  are  some* 
times  exposed  by  the  negligence  of  ladies  who  wiU 
leave  them  in  their  dress  pockets,  defaces  them 
seriously,  although  their  identification  is  still, 


Some  years  ago  an  announcement  wfu  mada 
which  filled  the  directors  of  the  Bank  with  alarm 
and  consternation,  as  it,  if  true,  seemed  to  render 
useless  all  the  elaborate  precautions  that  had  been 
taken,  and  to  expose  them  to  forgery  of  a  novel 
and  undreamt-of  kind.  A  scientific  gentleman 
declared  he  had  discovered  a  means  of  splitting 
bank-notes.  Such  a  dincovery  not  unnaturally 
took  the  directors  aback,  as  it  seemed  as  if  they 
had  now  to  face  a  system  of  fraud  that  would  defy 
detection.  They  had  confidently  relied  on  thQ 
crispness  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  paper  for 
immunity,  but  now  this  safeguard  was  Qvertnrown4 
A  correspondence  ensued  between  the  Bank  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  strange  mode  of  duplicating 
a  bank-note,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  a 
trial  should  be  made  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  assertions.  The  inventor  wished  to  be  paid 
for  his  secret,  and  the  Bank  on  their  side  wished 
to  know  whether  the  secret  was  worth  paying  for. 
A  marked  bank-note  was  accordingly  submitted  to 
the  inventor,  who  returned  it  in  nalves  a  day  or 
two  later.  The  directors  eagerly  scrutinized  the 
two  pieces,  and  their  alarms  were  soon  dispelled. 
The  note  was  certainly  split  in  two,  but  only  •one 
portion  could  have  been  circulated,  as  the  impres* 
sion  on  the  other  half  was  too  faint  to  impose  on 
any  person.  Still,  the  discovery  was  curions,  and 
might  lead  to  fraud,  so  another  ink  has  since  been 
used,  which  would  leave  the  back  half  of  a  split 
note  perfectly  blank.  The  splitting  of  a  note  is 
done  in  a  very  simple  way,  indeed  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  prpcess  would  apmar  to  have 
misled  those  who  sought  to  discover  now  the  fea( 
was  performed.  In  the  exhibition  of  1851  there 
were  several  specimens  of  split  paper  exhibited« 
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and  the  discovery  lias  been  turned  to  advantage 
in  several  ways,  as  for  instance  in  the  removal  of 
letterpress  printing  from  the  backs  of  engravings. 

Bank-notes  have  been  made  to  serve  strange 
purposes.  They  have  been  need  to  light  cigars,  to 
serve  as  cnrl  papers^  to  wrap  np  snuff,  and  have 
even  been  eaten  as  a  sandwich  between  pieces  of 
bread  and  butter  by  sailors,  who  have  returned 
home  laden  with  prize  money  and  intoxicated 
with  rum.  A  case  is  known  in  which  a  bank-note 
had  been  pasted  over  a  hole  in  a  window  to  keep 
out  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  owner  being  quite 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  piece  of  paper. 

A  stran^^e  and  touching  story  is  connected  with 
a  note  which  lately  became  the  property  of  a  col- 
lector of  curiosities  in  Paris.  This  note  was  paid 
to  a  Liverpool  firm  in  the  ordinary  way  of  busi- 
ness,  and  the  cashier,  wishing  to  test  its  genuine- 
ness, held  it  u^  against  the  light.  He  then  per- 
ceived some  faint  red  marks  running  across  the 
note,  and  these  marks  he  was  eventually  able  to 
decipher.  They  were  the  words  : — **  If  this  note 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  John  Dean,  of  Long 
Hill,  near  Carlisle,  he  will  learn  thereby  that  his 
brother  is  languishing  a  prisoner  in  Algiers." 

Mr.  Dean  was  communicated  with,  and  he  at 
once  took  measures  to  procure  the  release  of  his 
long-lost  brother,  who  had  been  given  up  for  dead 
long  before.  With  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Government,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
ransom,  the  captive  was  rescued  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Dey,  only,  however,  to  succumb  to  the 
havoc  made  on  his  constitution  by  the  privations 
and  exposure  he  had  endured.  The  words  on  the 
note  had  been  written  by  him  with  a  splinter 
dipped  in  his  own  blood. 

Tales  without  number  have  been  told  of  the 
strange  manner  in  which  notes  have  disappeared, 
and  of  the  odd  places  in  which  they  have  ulti- 
mately been  found.  A  dispute  once  arose  at  a 
nobleman's  house  with  respect  to  a  certain  verse 
in  the  Bible,  and,  as  one  of  the  disputants  denied 
the  existence  of  the  verse  altogether,  a  Bible  was 
called  for.  The  book  was  fetched,  and  in  it  was  a 
marker  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  a 
bank  post-bill  for  £40,000.   Whether  it  had  been 

£ laced  there  as  a  reproof  to  show  how  little  the 
ook  was  consulted,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
mislaid,  we  cannot  say. 

Bank-notes  are  often  returned  with  strange  en- 
dorsements, and  there  are  many  of  these  preserved 
at  the  Bank  as  curiosities.  On  a  five-pound  note 
were  found  the  following  words: — **Gk)od-bye, 
thon  tantalizing  child  of  the  Threadneedle  dame  1 
Thou  payest  the  first  debt  I  have  honestly  paid 
for  a  year — a  debt  for  a  few  poor  luxuries  fur- 
nished to  miserable  me  in  prison.  Go  tell  to  the 
world  that,  though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  trans- 
gressor shall  not  go  unpunished." 

On  another  is  the  still  more  candid  confession 
of  mined  prospects  and  squandered  fortune:— 
"  Did  the  world  ever  know  a  man  to  be  blessed  in 
the  inheritance  of  a  princely  fortune,  I  wonder  P 
This  ten-pound  note  is  the  last  of  thousands  of 
the  same  denomination  left  me  by  a  father  who 
had  slaved  all  his  life  to  win  the  store.  Go, 
miserable  remnant,  and  with  this  parting  I  begin 
the  world  anew.  God  give  me  strength  to  help 
myself! " 

On  the  back  of  another  were  found  the  follow- 
ing lines  r— 


Your  presenoe  makes  me  jump  for  joj. 

But  joy  soon  turns  to  sorrow, 
Andf  ten  to  one  methinks,  but  I 

Shall  tkemge  mjf  note  to^monow. 

In  the  year  1814,  large  frauds  were  perpetrated 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  brave  and  gallant 
Lord  Cochrane  was  charged  with  being  implicated 
in  these  bold,  barefaced  swindles.  He  stronglj 
protested  his  innocence,  but  his  assertions'  were 
not  credited,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  hesTj 
fine,  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  to  be  deprived  of 
all  nis  titles,  and  to  stand  for  an  hoar  in  the 
pillory  on  the  Boyal  Exchange.  The  Litter 
portion  of  this  sentence  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  public,  with  whom  Lord  Cochrane  had 
become  extremelv  popular,  owing  to  his  daiisg 
exploits.  The  pillory  ne  was  spared,  but  the  rest 
of  the  punishment  he  was  forced  to  undergo, 
though  ne  never  for  one  moment  ceased  to  declare 
his  innocence.  He  managed  one  night  to  escape 
from  his  cell,  jumping  from  the  prison  wall  asd 
falling  a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet.  In  spite  of 
the  severe  injuries  he  sustained,  he  managed  to 
drag  himself  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
once  more  denied  having  participated  in  the 
crimes  of  which  he  was  accused.  But  it  was  to 
no  purpose.  He  was  cartied  back  to  prison,  where 
he  was  detained  until  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
when  he  was  released,  although  not  until  he  had 
paid  his  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds.  On  the 
oack  of  the  note  with  which  he  paid  the  fine  he 
wrote  the  followingf  protest : — 

My  health  having  suffered  by  long  and  cloee 
confinement,  and  my  oppressors  being  resolred 
to  deprive  me  of  property  or  life,  I  submit  to 
robbery  to  protect  myself  from  marder,  in  the 
hope  that  I  shall  live  to  bring  the  delinquents  to 
justice. 

COCHEAKB.'* 

Years  after  his  innocence  was  established 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  his  honours  and  titles 
were  aU  restored  to  him^a  scanty  reparation 
for  all  the  wrongs  and  injustice  he  had  suffered. 


"WILLIE  IS  DEAD." 

THEY  tell  me  Willie  is  dead- 
Willie  the  rosy  boy. 
Who  used  to  shake  nis  sunnj  head 
And  laugh  in  his  childish  joy. 

They  say  that  he  died  last  night — 

I  saw  him  yestermorn, 
Like  a  rosy  beam  of  light, 

Half  hid  in  the  golden  corn ; 
And  the  butterflies  flitted  over  his  head  : 
And  now  they  tell  me  Willie  is  dead. 

Drowned  in  the  deep  pool,  there  bv  the  milL 
Drowned  in  the  dark  pool,  under  tne  hill : 
Nobody  saw  him ;  nobody  knew. 
When  the  sun  died,  that  Willie  died  too ; 
Nobody  knew,  when  the  harvest  moon  shed 
Its  light  on  the  meadow,  that  Willie  was  detd. 
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Somebody  foimd  him  lying  there, 
And  his  cheek  was  pale,  bnt  not  less  fair, 
And  the  water  dripped  from  his  golden  hair 
As  they  oariied  him  back  to  his  little  bed« 
And  Bolenmly  whispered  that  Willie  was  dead- 
Willie  the  joy  of  the  whole  hill -side, 
Willie  the  darling !  Willie  the  pride ! 
"  Where  is  Willie  ?  "  the  mother  said ; 
But  none  dare  answer  that  Willie  was  dead. 

J.  C.WlKSCOMBE. 


THE  VICAE'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  ANNETTE  CALTHROP. 

IT  was  a  chilly  afternoon,  and  Miss  Olivia 
Courtland  had  drawn  her  chair  close  to  a 
blaadng  fire,  as  she  sat  alone — her  feet  on  the 
fender,  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  hand,  and  a  novel  in 
her  lap — in  the  large  drawing-room  of  Melburton 
House.  The  room  was  huge,  dim  and  shabbj^, 
with  a  distinguished  shabbiness,  which  was  in 
keeping  with  the  age  and  respectability  of  the 
family,  who  for  years  had  been  its  owners.  The 
carpet  had  faded  to  a  sombre  neutral  tint;  the 
yellow  brocade  curtains — once  exceedingly  hand- 
some— were  distinctly  the  worse  for  wear ;  there 
was  a  disfiguring  crack  in  one  of  the  long  mirrors, 
between  the  windows.  But  imperfections  were 
only  partially  discernible  now  in  the  fading  light ; 
the  glow  of  the  fire  fell,  here  and  there,  with 
charming  effect  on  pieces  of  delicate  china,  on  a 
glortons  blue  bowl  filled  with  feathery  white 
chrysanthemums,  on  photographs  and  books,  and 
statues,  and  scraps  of  antique  ^needlework. 

The  house  itself— a  weather-beaten,  moss-grown, 
red  brick  structure  -  stood  in  an  indifferently  kept 
garden,  with  large  lawns,  and  scanty  flower-beds, 
and  elms  and  chestnuts,  and  beeches  and  Scotch 
firs.  Beyond,  was  a  small  park,  stretching  down 
to  the  high  road,  which  passed  through  Melbur- 
ton, the  smallest  and  quietest  of  Worcestershire 
hamlets,  with  a  grey  old  church,  an  ivy-covered 
vicarage,  and  a  few  scattered,  thatched,  white- 
washed cottages. 

Olivia  was,  as  we  have  said,  alone.  Her  sister- 
in-law.  Lady  Melburton,  had  driven  off  with  a 
young  guest  an  hour  ago,  to  cancel  long-standing 
debts  of  rooming  calk;  Lord  Melburton  was 
smoking  his  afternoon  cigar  or  cigars,  in  an  apart- 
ment, which  by  custom  or  courtesy  was  called  the 
"study." 

The  afternoon  seemed  very  long  and  dull  to 
Olivia ;  she  sighed  as  she  poured  out  for  herself  a 
second  cup  of  tea.  Then,  her  restlessness  sug- 
gesting a  change  of  attitude,  she  rose,  leaned  her 
hand  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  thrust  out  a  dainty 
little  foot  to  the  blazing  coals. 

By  common  consent,  Miss  Courtland  was  voted 
one  of  the  beauties  of  ike  county.  Her  figure  was 
tall  and  elegant ;  her  head  was  finely  shaped,  and 
surmounted  by  a  coronet  of  thick  brown  hair; 
her  features  were  regular,  her  mouth  was  firmly 
set,  and  her  large  eyes  were  of  a  beautiful  blue 
grey.  She  had  a  fine  manner;  no  one  could 
administer  a  rebuke  with  more  dignity,  or  more 
lasting  effect ;  but  she  could,  when  she  chose,  be 
agreeable  enough,  after  a  condescending  splendid 
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fashion  essentially  her  own.  Olivia  wore  mourn- 
ing for  her  father,  who  had  been  dead  onlv  some 
four  or  five  months.  The  late  Lord  Melburton 
had  been  a  popular  man  in  his  own  county,  and 
beyond  its  limits.  But  he  had  had  his  faults,  and 
they  were  faults,  with  long-lived  consequences. 
His  mode  of  life  and  his  amusements — he  had  a 
turn  for  horse-racing  and  gambling — had  been 
expensive,  beyond  his  means.  His  estates,  being 
entailed,  descended  to  his  son,  who,  happily  for 
himself,  had  married  a  rich  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  Manchester  mill  owner,  whose  purse,  if  not  her 
inclination,  was  equal  to  the  call  made  upon  it,  by 
her  husband's  assumption  of  his  new  honours. 
Bnt  Olivia  found  herself  almost  penniless  at  her 
f  ather  s  death.  Conventionalities  attaching  to  her 
station  forbade  her  taking  any  steps  to  earn  a 
living  for  herself;  she  lived  on  in  ner  brother's 
house  in  a  state  of  dependence,  peculiarly  galling 
to  her  imperious  nature.  For  ner  sister-in-law, 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  she  entertained  an  in- 
veterate and  a  proudly  silent  dislike,  which  that 
lady  as  inveterately,  but  less  silently,  returned. 
The  old  lord's  wife  had  died  when  his  daughter 
was  a  child ;  for  years  Olivia  had  been  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  her  father's  house. 

Circumstances  had  indeed  changed. 

No  wonder  that  Olivia  sighed  as  she  stood  oyer 
the  fire,  reviewing  her  past  happy  life,  and  looking 
apprehensively  forward  to  the  future.  It  was 
inevitable,  that  in  surveying  her  prospects,  some 
recognition  of  the  possibility  of  an  advantageous 
marriage  should  enter  her  mind.  Connected  with 
that  reco^ition  came  a  swift  thought  of  a  Sir 
Harry  Wilmott,  whose  home — Freston  Towers — 
lay  within  a  few  miles  of  Melburton,  A  year  ago 
Sir  Harry's  attentions  to  Miss  Courtland  had 
been  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood ;  prophecies  of 
a  matrimonial  termination  to  those  attentions 
were  everywhere  current.  But  the  prophets  had 
spoken  without  their  book.  Twelve  months  or 
more  had  elapsed  since  the  young  man  went  off  on 
a  lengthened  continental  tour  without  making  his 
expected  declaration ;  he  was  still  abroad.  Olivia 
meanwhile  preserved  an  apparently  light-hearted 
composure,  which  some  of  her  frieuds  attributed 
to  pride,  and  some  to  real  indifference.  When 
news  of  Lord  Melburton's  death,  and  of  his 
daughter's  straitened  means,  reached  Sir  Harry 
during  his  trav^s,  that  gentleman  contented  him- 
self with  sending  Miss  Courtland  a  brief  letter  of 
formal  condolence. 

"  I  am  too  poor  for  him ;  he  expects  to  make  a 
brilliant  match,"  mused  Olivia,  on  this  afternoon 
when  we  first  make  her  acquaintance ;  and  the 
thought  was  tinctured  with  a  bitterness  which 
might,  had  he  known  of  its  existence,  have  proved 
flattering  to  her  swain's  already  sufficiently  strong 
belief  in  his  powers  of  attraction. 

"  Mr.  Henderson,"  suddenly  announced  Waller 
the  butler,  throwing  wide  open  the  drawing-room 
door.  There  advanced  towards  Miss  Couitland  a 
middle-aged  gentleman,  faultlessly  dressed  in 
clerical  black. 

The  Reverend  Gilbert  Henderson  was  vicar  of 
Melburton.  He  was  a  small,  spare,  delicate  man, 
with  soft  greyish  hair,  bald  on  the  temples,  with 
mild  blue  eyes,  a  pale,  refined  face,  ana  a  gentle, 
courteous  manner.  He  was  Fellow  of  Cains, 
Cambridge,  had  been  in  residence  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  and  had  held  the  College 
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liying  of  Melburton  for  only  three  or  four  yeani. 
Tte  quiet  of  his  old  haunts— the  cloisters,  the 
college  garden,  and  the  Fellows*  Lodgings—was 
reflected  in  his  mode  of  address.  He  cared  little 
for  society,  and  led  a  stay-at-home,  studious  life. 
Meanwhile  certain  duties  of  his  profession  were 
discharged  with  unusual  ability ;  his  sermons  won 
for  him  the  admiring  regard  of  the  appreciative 
among  his  hearers ;  they  were  scholarly,  original, 
full  ot  thouKht,  and  tersely  and  carefully  written ; 
but  the  monotony  of  their  delivery  was  somewhat 
prejudicial  to  their  effect. 

•*  Mr.  Henderson !  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Olivia,  in  her  most  gracious  manner,  as  she 
•Vose  and  held  out  her  hand.  Truth  to  tell,  the 
i^trance  of  a  visitor  was  a  welcome  event  in  the 
midst  of  her  solitude  and  weariness.  The  cordial 
ripg  of  her  voice  brought  a  faint  flush  of  pleasure 
to  the  listener's  pale  face. 

"  Thank  you,'  he  said  simply,  as  he  held  her 
hand  in  his,  and  looked  down  into  I^qt  beautiful 
eyes. 

*'  You  find  me  all  alone/'  the  hostess  went  on,  as 
«he  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  her  visitor,  duly 
v^embering  his  taste  in  the  matter  of  cream  and 
sugar.  Fanny  and  her  sister  Mattie — Mattie 
Bompas  is  staying  here  ,by-the-by — have  gone  to 
the  HiUyards  of  Enderby." 

"  Yes,  Waller  said  that  you  were  alone.  I  was 
very  glad  of  the  fact,"  said  the  vicar,  suddenly 
raising  his  eyes. 

Olivia  made  a  bow  of  thanks  for  the  implied 
compliment ;  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and 
toyed  with  a  feather  fan  in  her  lap. 

Mr.  Henderson  rose ;  a  look  of  resolution  had 
come  into  his  eyes. 

'*  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Miss  Court* 
land,"  he  began,  a  little  abruptly. 

Olivia  looKed  up  inquiringly,  struck  by  some- 
thing unusual  in  his  tone. 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  Then  the  vicar 
cleared  his  throat,  and  began.  He  nervously 
clasped  and  unclasped  his  small  white  hands,  but 
his  manner  was  calm,  and  his  voice  low  and  <uear* 

"  I  shall  probably  surprise  you,"  he  said  geuUy, 
"and  I  may  seem  to  yoa  presumptuous.  But 
what  I  have  to  say  must  be  said  at  once ;  I  cannot 
any  longer  bear  the  strain  of  suspense.  Miss 
Conrtland,  Olivia" — he  drew  a  step  nearer;  a 
great  earnestness  had  come  into  his  lace,  into  his 
Toice^"  I  admire  and  love  you  more  than  any 
words  of  mine  could  ever  tell.  I  cannot  offer  yoa 
ji  wealthy  home,  or  so  distinguished  a  position  in 
the  county  as  you  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but  if 
yon  consent  to  become  my  wife" — there  was  a 
tremor  in  the  speaker's  voice  as  he  pronounced 
the  last  word — *'  I  can  at  least  pronuse  you  the 
devotion  of  my  life." 

Olivia  looked  up,  in  unaffected  astonishment. 
Never  before  had  sue  so  nearly  lost  the  stateliness 
of  her  composure.  She  esteemed  and  liked  tho 
vicar  as  a  friend,  but  he  had  never— never  once— 
figured  before  her  mental  vision,  in  the  light  of  a 
possible  husband.  No  answer  to  his  declaration 
occurred  to  her  now. 

But  Mr.  Henderson  did  not  expect  an  immediate 
answer.  He  had  anticipated  that  Miss  Conrtland 
.would  require  time  for  consideration;  he  would 
wRit  her  own  time  he  said. 

*'  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  began  Olivia  at  length, 
« to— to— care  so  much  for  me.  I  am  taken  by 


surprise;  I  had  no  suspicion  of  all  this*  You 
must  let  me  iend  my  answer,  please,"  she  added, 
lifting  her  grey  eyes. 

"  Take  your  own  time,"  Henderson  said  again. 
The  enforced  quiet  of  his  manner  conld  not  hide 
his  real  emotion,  his  real  suflfering  under  suspense. 
He  loved  Olivia  with  all  the  strength  whicn  was 
in  him ;  life,  without  her,  seemed  to  him  a  very 
dreary  prospect  indeed. 

''There  is  just  one  personal  matter  which  I 
ought  to  mention,"  he  went  on  presently ;  "  it  may 
have  some  weight  with  you  in  your  decision.  The 
fact  is  that  my  life  is  not  what  doctors  call  a  very 
good  one.  A  physician,  whom  I  consulted  when 
1  was  in  London,  some  little  time  agi^,  tells  me 
that  the  condition  of  my  heart  necessitates  a 
certain  amount  of  care.  There  is  no  disease,  only 
weakness,  and  he  assures  me  that  with  ordinary 
care  I  may,  and  probably  shall,  live  to  be  an  oid 
man.  It  is  right,  however,  that  yon  should  know 
that  such  weaJmess  does  exist." 

The  tender  solicitude  it  the  speaker's  voice 
plainly  revealed  the  fact  that  whatever  possibilities 
were  involved  in  the  state  of  his  health,  werv 
matter  of  anxiety  to  him,  on  Olivia's  account, 
rather  than  his  own. 

*'  In  the  event  of  my  death,"  he  added,  *'  there 
are  some  savings  from  my  fellowship  and  living, 
and  a  small  amount  of  personal  property,  which — 

but  " — pulhng  himself  up—"  I  mustn't  trouble 

you  with  money  details.  All  my  drcnmstances 
will,  of  course,  be  placed  before  your  brother,  if 
you  give  me  leave  to  refer  myself  to  hira." 

Soon  after  this  speech  the  vicar  took  his  leave. 
He  gave  one  long  backward  glance,  which  took  in 
all  the  details  of  the  fammar,  shabby,  refined 
room,  with  the  gleam  of  the  firelight  on  the  tea- 
cups and  the  flowers,  and  on  the  graceful,  black 
robed  figure,  with  the  bent  head  and  folded  hands. 
Then  the  door  closed  behind  him,  and  Le  was 
gone. 

Olivia  still  sat  in  her  old  position,  gazing  down 
into  the  fire.  A  new  turn  had  been  given  to  the 
current  of  her  thoughts.  Mr.  Henderson  had 
loved  her  all  these  years,  and  she  had  been  ignorant 
of  the  fact.  The  knowledge  of  her  poverty  and  of 
the  distastefulnesaof  her  present  surroundings  had, 
no  doubt,  emboldened  him  at  last,  to  come  forward 
and  urge  his  suit.  Olivia  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  worldly  school,  and  no  veil  of  sentimentality  dis- 
guised from  her  the  social  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  position  offered  for  her  occupation. 
Clearly,  the  match  was  not  a  brilliant  one.  Gilbert 
Henderson  came  of  a  good  old  county  family^; 
his  personal  character  was  unexceptionsd,  and  his 
intelleetual  capacity  high.  Tho  living  which  he 
held,  was  worth  a  thousand  a  year.  Thore,  the 
list  of  his  qualifications,  as  suitor  for  the  Hononrw 
able  Miss  Oourtland's  hand,  began  and  ended. 
Whereas,  Sir  Harry  —  Olivia  angrily  curbed 
the  thoughts  which  were  hurrying  off  in  a  for* 
bidden  direction.  She  told  herself  that,  at  least 
Mr.  Henderson's  choice  of  time  for  a  declaration, 
seemed  the  more  flattering  from  its  contrast  to 
the  ungenerously  timed  cassation  of  Sir  Harry's 
addresses.  The  one  suitor  was  as  disinterested  as 
the  other  was  mercenary. 

The  question  of  her  own  fitness  for  the  position 
of  a  clergyman's  wife,  troubled  Miss  Conrtland 
not  at  all. "  She  had  long  been  accustomed  to  plav 
the  part  of  Lady  Patroness  of  the  parish ;  it 
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BjBemed  to  her  that  change  of  gcene  need  csofi^ 
little  modification  in  the  mode  of  enactment. 

What  should  be  her  answer  to  the  vicar's  offer  P 
At  present  she  could  arrive  at  no  decision.  She 
had  not  forgotten — she  had  been  too  much  touched 
to  forget — what  he  had  said  concerning  the  nn« 
certainty  of  his  life.  But  life  was  nncertain  at 
the  best.  There  was,  as  Olivia  reminded  herself, 
no  disease  in  the  vicar's  case.  And,  if  there  wa^ 
weakness,  necessitating  care»  well — care  must 
never  be  remitted— that  was  all. 

The  sound  <^  wheels  was  heard;  a  carriase 
drove  up  to  the  door.  Lady  Melburton,  a  smaU, 
brisk,  dark-haired,  brisht-eyed,  little  lady,  enveU 
oped  in  furs,  entered  uie  room,  followed  by  her 
sister  Mattie — otherwise  Matilda — Bompas,  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  hall. 

Mattie  was  a  vivacious  little  maiden,  with  a  high 
colour  and  merry  black  eyes ;  in  many  quarters 
she  was  very  popular,  but  Olivia  relentlessly  pro- 
nounced her  "  bad  style her  voice  was  a  tone 
too  loud,  her  manner  a  shade  too  pronounced,  to 
please  that  lady's  fastidious  taste. 

Olivia  rose,  to  make  room  for  the  new  comers, 
beside  the  fire.  For  civility's  sake  she  lingered 
for  a  few  minutes  to  hear  and  answer  what  they 
miffht  have  to  say,  before  she  sought  the  shelter 
of  her  own  room.  But  there  had  not  been  time 
for  the  exchange  of  many  words  when  Lonl  Mel- 
burton^a  tall,  florid  man,  with  sandy  hair  and 
red  whiskers — burst  into  the  drawing-room. 

'*  I  say,  Olivia,"  ho  began  at  once,  and  it  was 
evident  enough  from  his  tone  that  something  had 
occurred  to  anger  him ;  "  I  wish  that  you  would 
mind  your  own  business.  Dobson  has  just  been 
up  to  the  house  "—Dobson  was  the  Melburton 
steward—"  and  he  tell's  me  that  there's  no  end  of 
a  row  about  the  vacant  almshouse.  Laming'a 
widow  goes  about  declaring  that  you  promised  me 
house  to  her." 

Olivia  waa  used  to  her  brother's  temper ;  to  all 
outward  appearance  she  was  entirely  unruffled  by 
its  exhibition  now.  Superbly  indiffeient  she 
looked  as  she  stood  by  his  side,  her  head  erect,  the 
feather  fan  hanging  carelessly  from  her  hands. 

"  Certainly,  1  did  mention  the  house  to  Sarah 
Laming,"  she  said  coldly.  "  Father  always  pro- 
mised it  to  her." 

"  I  intended  to  give  it  to  Savory's  widow." 
Savory  hadn't  been  on  the  estate  nearly  so 
Ipng  as  Laming.   And  father  promised — 

"  1  intend  to  give  it  to  Savory's  widow,  I  say. 
And  I'll  thank  you,  Olivia*  not  to  meddle  in  my 
affairs.  There's  no  end  of  a  row  in  the  place,  and 
all  through  your  interference." 

"There  coes  the  dressing-bell,"  cried  Lady 
Melburton,  nailing  the  clamorous  sound*  as  a 
signal  to  suspend  discussion. 

She  a^^reed  with  her  husband  conoemingr  Olivia's 
love  of  interference,  but  she  was  unwilling  to 
witness  a  quarrel  between  brother  and  sister  on 
the  Bubjeot. 

Olivia,  had  not,  however,  the  smallest  intention 
of  quarrelling.  She  sailed  out  of  the  room  in  con- 
temptuous silence,  But  she  was  more  incensed 
by  her  brother's  rudeness  than  she  would  have 
cared  to  confess. 

Mr.  Henderson's  offer  had  been  felicitously 
timed.  It  came  on  a  day  when  Miss  Courtland^ 
musings  over  Sir  Harry's  conduct  bad  left  her 
mind  unusually  sore.  And  now  her  position  in  her 
brother's  house  seemed  unsupportable. 


"  I  won't  stav  here  to  be  insultedi"  sl^e  said 
angrily  to  herself. 

That  night  she  wrote  to  the  Beverend  Gilbert 
Henderson  a  letter,  in  which  she  accepted  theoffei; 

of  his  hand  in  marriage. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Before  summer  was  at  its  height,  Olivia  had 
been  three  months  established  as  mistress  of  the 
old  house,  smothered  in  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper, 
known  as  Melburton  Yioarage. 

The  home  was  greatly  changed  by  her  advent. 
Bedistributdon  of  furniture  and  addition  of  artistie 
trifles  had  given  a  new  character  to  the  dull  old 
diawing-room ;  the  dining-room  had  undergone  a 
metamorphosis,  and  even  the  study  bore  tiuces  of 
a  new  mistress's  presence  in  the  deftiy  arranged 
flowers,  which  day  by  day  found  a  place  upon  the 
writing  table.  The  most  luxurious  of  |nrden 
chairs  made  their  appearance  on  the  lawn ;  oosouTf 
ing  branches  of  trees  had  be^  lopped  off,  to  give 
an  unimpeded  view  from  the  house  of  the  delight* 
ful  old-fashioned  borders^  wherein  fuchsias  and 
cabbage  roses,  carnations,  and  asters,  and  peoniesb 
hollyhocks,  sunflowers,  and  lavender  bushes  grew 
together  in  picturesque  disorder  and  profusion. 

The  greatest  change  of  all  was  in  the  master  of 
the  house.  A  new  alacrity  had  come  into  hia 
movements,  a  new  look  of  gladness  into  his  fiaoe. 

The  vicar  was  very  happy.  His  commonest 
tasks  were  set  to  music,  now— the  musio  of  hit 
love.  A  song  of  reverent  thankfulness  was  always 
in.  his  heart.  Dear  and  close  association  had  con* 
firmed  him  in  the  doctrine  that  there  was  for  him 
but  one  woman  in  the  whole  world ;  that  woman, 
was  now  his  wife. 

Some  members  of  the  Melburton  congregatioA 
even  affirmed  that  the  vicar's  style  of  preaching 
had  undergone  a  change.  There  was  some  founda-» 
tionfor  the  statement.  Mr.  Henderson's  sermons 
had  slways  been  above  the  average  level  of  such 
compositions,  but  it  did  happen  to  him  more  fre< 
quently,  now,  than  it  had  happened  of  old,  that  in 
writing  his  sermons,  some  eloquently  apt  illustra« 
tion  of  his  thoug[ht — some  poetical  ezpreesion—* 
would  occur  to  his  mind.  The  musio  within  him 
was  seekin£[  utterance.  And  just  that  touch  of 
eloauence,  just  that  poetical  phrase,  would  fix 
itself  on  the  attention,  and  linger  in  the  memory 
of  his  hearers. 

The  vicar — always  more  or  less  occupied  in 
literary  pursuits— plunged,  for  the  first  time,  into 
fiction.  He  had  devised  a  plot  for  a  novel,  and 
had  proceeded  some  way  in  its  delineation.  The 
theme  was  a  love  story  of  rustic  life ;  there  was  no 
great  ingenuity  of  construction,  but  there  was  a 
certain  idyllic  j^race  in  the  writer's  method  of 
dealing  with  his  subject  Olivia,  to  whom  each 
chapter  of  the  manuscript  was  read,  as  it  was 
finished,  gave  it  as  her  opinion,  that  the  success 
of  the  work  was  already  beyond  question.  Wben 
the  author  laughingly  told  her  that  her  over* 
estimate  proved  her  a  deficient  critic,  she  professed 
a  superiority  over  the  purely  critical  reader ;  she 
quoted  with  her  accurate,  distinguished  French 
accent,  the  wise  statement  :—*' X»e  plaiair  de  la 
criiioue  nous  6te  cdui  d'etre  vivement  iouehes  de 
tree  belles  choses"  and  she  stoutly  maintained  that 
her  husband's  novel  was  one  of  the  "  ires  heUee 
ehoses,**  in  question. 

One  July  evening,  Mr.  Henderson,^  who  had 
walked  over,  after  dinner,  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Freston,  to  discuss  some  business  matter 
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with  the  rector,  Mr.  Fembridge,  was  retarning 
home  on  foot.  He  was  jastin  the  mood  of  pensive 
reverie  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  sweet  summer 
evening.  When  he  had  mounted  a  hill,  just  out- 
side Melburton,  he  paused  a  moment  to  gaze  down 
on  the  green  fields,  sleeping  in  golden  light,  on  the 
spires  of  distant  hamlets,  on  the  scattered  home- 
steads, peeping  out  here  and  there  among  the  trees. 
"  How  peaceful  it  all  is ! he  said  to  himself 
under  his  breath.  Then  he  hastened  on  ;  the 
retnm  home*  and  the  narration  of  his  experiences 
to  his  wife,  was  always,  to  his  thinking  the  best 
part  of  all  his  solitary  expeditions.  **  1  mustn't 
forget  to  tell  Olivia  the  news,"  he  thought.  He 
had  picked  up  at  Freeton  a  piece  of  intelligence 
of  gi«ater  interest  than  the  ordinary  run  of  local 
ffossip.  Sir  Harry  Wilmott.  the  Freston  squire, 
Eild  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  returned  from  the 
Oontinent  to  the  Towers. 

At  last  the  vicar  reached  a  side  gate  to  the 
vicarage  garden.  He  lifted  the  latch  and  passed 
along  a  narrow  grass  walk,  leading,  between 
shrubs,  to  the  la  wn  before  the  house.  The  sound 
of  voices  fell  upon  his  ear.  Looking  up  he  saw 
his  wife,  seated  on  one  of  the  garden  chairs  u|x>n 
the  lawn ;  beside  her — one  hand  resting  on  the 
back  of  her  chair,  the  other  switching,  with  a  cane, 
a-  little  tuft  of  uneven  grass— was  a  visitor,  a 
gentleman.  Henderson  recognized  the  visitor  at 
ft  glance.  My  news  has  been  forestalled ;  here 
is  Sir  Harry  come  to  announce  himself,"  he 
thoughtw  And  he  hastened  on  with  a  smile  to 
greet  Olivia  and  her  guest. 

The  new-comer  was  a  tall,  well-built  young 
fellow,  with  closely  cropped  dark  hair,  a  dark  clear 
skin,  and  a  pair  of  lazy  black  eves.  There  was, 
about  him,  an  air  of  indefinable  oistinction  and  of 
easv  assurance. 

Just  now,  however,  the  usual  languid  calm  of 
his  manner  was  considerably  disturbed.  The 
restless  movement  of  the  hand,  which  struck  at 
the  grass,  betrayed  his  agitation.  All  at  once 
the  vicar  stopped  dead,  arrested  by  some  words 
of  Sir  Harry  s  and  by  their  mode  of  utterance. 

"I  heard  in  Lugano  of  your  engagement  to 
Henderson,  and  I  was  in  despair,"  the  young  man 
was  saying.  "  I  had  thought  that  you  understood 
—that  yon  would  have  waited  my  return — ^that 
you  knew — " 

The  vicar  heard  no  more.  The  smile  had  faded 
from  his  face ;  a  white  dszed  look  had  taken  its 
place.  Assuring  himself  that  ho  had  not  been 
seen,  he  turned,  retraced  his  steps,  made  his  way 
by  another  path  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
entered  his  studv  by  an  open  window. 

**  I  thought  that  you  understood  me — ^that  you 
would  have  waited  my  return—that  you  knew — " 
These  words  were  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Their  meaning  had  come  to  him  with  a  flash. 
In  a  moment  he  remembered  gossip — to  which  he 
had  paid  little  heed  at  the  time  of  its  occun*enoe— 
whicn  had  in  old  days  connected  Olivia's  name 
with  that  of  Sir  Harry.  It  seemed  to  him  now 
that  a  substratum  of  truth  must  have  underlain 
the  gossip.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  young 
man%  manner  on  the  present  occasion,  or  the 
nature  of  the  memories  to  which  he  had  appealed. 
No  doubt  there  had  been,  between  himself  and 
Olivia,  certain  passages  which  he  considered  tan- 
tamount to  a  declaration  of  love;  he  had  gone 
away»  believing  that  a  secret  understanding'  had 


been  established ;  Olivia,  however,  had  failed  to 
understand,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  persuaded 
thereto  by  the  distastefulness  of  her  home  sur- 
roundings, and  her  dependent  position^  and  by 
her  real  regard  for  the  vicar,  had  consented  to 
become  Henderson's  wife. 

Some  loose  manuscript  sheets  of  the  new  ngvel 
lay  on  the  study  table.  Henderson  took  them 
absently  into  his  hand  ;  he  sat  very  still  thinking. 

No  idea  of  attaching;  blame  to  Olivia  for  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  a  wife,  when  her  heart  was  not 
her  own  to  give,  occurred  to  the  vicar.  Circum- 
stances had,  he  held,  been  hard  for  her.  If  any- 
one were  to  blame  it  was  himself,  he  had  been  too 
importunate  ;  he  ought  to  have  realized  that 
marriage  with  a  prosy  middle-aged  suitor — 
devoid  of  wealth  or  distmguished  social  status — 
was  not  a  fate,  likely  to  ensure  Olivia's  hap- 
piness. Selfishness  had  blinded  him— so  Hender- 
son reasoned.  But  then  he  had  loved  Olivia  so 
truly  ! 

The  evening  wore  on.  The  old  garden  with  its 
lawns,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers,  was  flooded  with 
golden  light.  But,  for  the  vicar,  all  the  beauty 
of  the  day  had  vanished. 

At  last  his  eyes  fell  on  the  manuscript  in  his 
hand ;  he  laid  down  the  sheets  with  a  sad  smile. 
A  quiet  conviction  came  to  him  that  he  should 
never  finish  the  story  which  he  had  begun  with  so 
much  enthusiasm.  The  thought  troubled  him 
but  little.  One  absorbing  sorrow  banished  all 
minor  troubles — ^the  sorrow  evoked  hy  his  supreme 

Eity  for  his  wife.  That  Olivia's  pnde.  as  well  as 
er  sense  of  duty,  would  ensure  entire  outward 
faithfulness  to  her  marriage  responsibilities  he 
would  have  scorned  to  doubt.  His  trust  in  her 
was  perfect.  But  he  told  himself  that  he  could 
better  have  borne  iiny  sorrow  which  was  exclu- 
sively his  own,  than  he  could  bear  the  haunting 
sense  of  Olivia's  unavailing  regret  over  a  happy 
fate  which  might  have  been  hers,  but  of  which  ne 
had  deprived  her.  There  was  no  way — or  only 
one  way,  which  might  not  prove  practicable— of 
escape  from  her  present  position. 

The  sun  sank  lower;  the  room  was  growing 
dark.  Still  the  vicar  sat  motionless  before  his 
writing-table. 

At  last  a  ^uick  step  was  heard.  "  Yon  here, 
Qilbert !  '*  said  Olivia,  putting  her  head  in  at  the 
door.  "  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  back  from 
Freston .  Won't  you  come  into  the  drawing-room  P 
Jackson  has  brought  in  the  coffee." 

As  the  vicar  obeyed  the  summons,  his  wife  went 
on :  "I  have  had  a  visitor  this  evening.  Guess 
who  it  was." 
••Sir  Harry  WUmott." 
'*Tou  have  heard  of  his  return,  then  P  " 
"  Yes,  dear ;  Pembridge  told  me." 
As  they  enteted  the  lighted  drawing-room,  Hen- 
derson turned  his  eyes  quickly  to  his  wife.  Her 
face  wore  its  ordinary  expression,  as  her  voice 
had  its  ordinary  tone.  ^  Women  possess  a  wonderful 
power  of  hiding  emotion,  he  thought. 

How  brave  Olivia  was  I  Her  husband's  pity  for 
her  was  but  the  deeper  for  the  exhibition  of  her 
courage.  For  her  sake  he  did  his  best  to  assume 
his  wonted  cheerfulness;  as  he  took  his  coffee 
from  her  hand —placing  it,  untasted,  on  a  table 
beside  him — he  talked  on  and  on  of  such  news, 
local  and  general,  as  occurred  to  his  remembrance. 
But  it  was  a  relief  to  him  when  Olivia  moved  off 
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to  tlie  piano  aqd  aat  down  to  play.  Now,  at  last, 
he  neea  make  no  attempt  to  talk.  He  sat  silent, 
in  a  low  chair,  his  head  Dent»  his  thin  white  hands 
clasped  npon  his  knee. 

Oliyia  nad  chosen  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's.  She 
played  well,  with  good  expression  and  execation. 
Henderson  cast  many  a  stealthy  look  at  her  as 
she  sat  in  the  lamplight,  her  fair  proud  head  thrown 
back,  her  eyes  half  closed,  the  eyelashes  drooping 
over  her  cheek ;  his  own  eyes  were  full  of  a  mute 
tender  longing  to  speak  to  ner  some  word  of  com- 
fort, of  sympathy,  of  appreciation. 

The  vicar  did  not  heed— did  not  know — what 
music  it  waa  which  filled  the  air.  And  yet,  when- 
ever in  after  days  the  opening  notes  of  the  sonata 
which  Olivia  played  that  evening  fell  npon  his 
ear,  a  strange,  vague— to  him  naaccountable— 
feeling  stirred  in  his  heart  like  pain. 

^  Hau-past  ten  struck ;  Olivia  rose  and  closed  the 
plana 

"  Will  you  ring  for  prayers,  GKlbert  P  "  she  said. 
And,  to  arrest  her  husband'a  wandering  attention 
—he  seemed  to  her  to  be  in  an  absent  mood— she 
laid  her  hand  with  a  caressing  gesture  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  put  his  arm  aboutlier.  "God  bless 
you,  Olivia,"  he  said,  earnestly.  Then,  moved  by 
a  sudden  impulse,  he  drew  her  face  down  to  his 
and  laid  his  lips  upon  her  forehead.  "  My  poor 
child,"  he  murmurea,  in  his  tender  voice. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Sir  Harry's  return  was  an  event  of  no  small 
significance  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  preparation 
for  the  campaign  of  welcome.  Lady  Melburton  at 
once  gave  an  extensive  order  to  her  dressmaker ; 
her  sister,  Mattie  Bompas,  who  was  again  visiting 
at  the  Hall,  followed  her  example  wiui  even  more 
costly  and  magnificent  result.  Solemn  dinner 
parties  were  organized,  tennis  parties  were  events 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Hall  took  the  lead 
with  a  numerouslv  attended  garden  party ;  sur- 
rounding country  bouses  followed  suit. 

Olivia,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  on  occasions 
when  no  excuse  of  parochial  engagement  was 
forthcoming  for  his  absence,  at^nded  all  the 
gatherings.  Her  animation  in  society,  the  ease  of 
her  intercourse  with  Sir  Harry,  suffered  no  per- 
ceptible diminution.  Certainly  she  showed  no 
Bipi  of  pining  under  a  sense  of  a  spoiled  life; 
with  praiseworthy  oomnosure  she  accepted  the 
inevitable.  After  a  while  Mrs.  Henderson  sug- 
gested to  her  husband  the  desirability  of  giving  a 
dinner  party  on  her  own  account.  The  vicar 
acquiesced  at  once,  as  he  would  have  acquiesced 
in  any  suggestion  which  she  chose  to  make.  The 
party  proved  a  great  success.  Cook,  hostess,  and 
guests  alike  acquitted  themselves  with  credit.  It 
was  true  that  the  host  took  his  part  in  the 
solemnities  only  with  an  obvious  efiort^  but  then 
he  had  never  been  an  aspirant  after  social  dis- 
tinction; the  quiet  gentleness  of  his  manner  at 
least  bespoke  perfect  breeding,  and  his  occasional 
lapses  into  silence  were  matter  of  small  import- 
ance. Through  intervening  flowers  he  often 
glanced  down  the  table  towards  his  wife,  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  table  with  the  guest  of  the 
evening.  Sir  Harry  Wilmott,  in  uie  place  of 
honour  by  her  side. 

Sir  Harry  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  spirits. 
His  conversation  was  sprinkled  with  just  the  due 
admixture  of  well  related  personal  reminiscences ; 
to  carry  the  record  of  his  travels  and  experiences 
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to  the  verge  of  boredom  for  his  hearers  was-  w 
impossibility  to  a  man  of  his  taste  and  disoem- 

mentb 

"  Even  apart  from  his  wealth  and  good  looks, 
and  hi^h  position,  Wilmott  does  possess  many 
attractive  qualities,''  the  vicar  thought  sadly  to 
himself.  "Whereas  I—"  Overcome  by  the 
irony  of  the  contrast  presented  to  his  mind,  he 
gave  vent  to  a  short  laugh,  which  caused  Mattie 
Bomi>as,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  to  open  her 
handsome  black  eyes  in  surprise. 

Time  went  on.  Summer  passed  into  early 
autumn.  Sir  Harry  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
vicarage.  He  was  often  at  the  HsJl,  too.  Olivia 
met  him  there  only  on  stated  oci^ions;  there 
was  no  great  intimacy  between  her  brother's  hoase 
and  the  vicarage. 

The  vicar  went  about  his  usual  work  in  his 
usual  manner.  His  parochial  visits  were  duly 
paid  ;  quite  a  little  stack  of  sennene  appeared  on 
nis  study  table.  But  his  novel  was  laid  asidet 
He  pronounced  himself  an  unwarranted  intruder 
fu  the  realm  of  Fietioa ;  the  regions  of  Bomanoe 
and  Poetry  were,  he  asserted,  not  for  him ;  he 
would  do  well  to  confine  himself  within  the  frontier 
of  the  severest  prose. 

One  Sunday  evening,  after  Henderson  had  been 
preaching  with  more  than  his  usual  vigour,  he 
rc^turned  home  from  church  jaded  and  out  of  sorts. 
He  tamed  from  his  untasted  supper,  and  went  off 
early  to  bed.  There  was  no  cause  for  anxiety,  he 
said,  in  answer  to  his  wife's  affectionate  inquiries ; 
he  was  only  a  little  tired;  a  night's  rest  would  set 
all  right  But  before  morning  it  became  evident 
that  something  more  serious  than  mere  fatigae 
was  the  matter.  A  doctor,  hastily  summoned, 
declared  the  vicar  was  suffering  from  a  malady 
with  which  he  had  previously  been  threatened — 
an  attack  of  the  heart.  Olivia  remembered  that 
before  his  marriage  her  husband  had  told  her  of 
the  medical  opinion  that  his  life  was  "  not  a  very 
good  one."  He  remembered,  too.  The  verdict 
gave  him  little  pain  now.  All  was  happening  for 
the  best  he  thought. 

Many  long  days  of  serious  illness  followed  each 
other,  during  which  Olivia  nursed  her  husbsjid 
with  unremitting  devotion.  But  the  first  sharp- 
ness of  the  attack  passed ;  convalescence  began ; 
the  doctor  cheerfully  prophesied  ultimate  re- 
covery. 

As  days  went  on,  however,  the  patient  did  not 
make  progress  sufficient  to  verify  the  professional 
prophecy.  His  lassitude  was  great ;  active  exer- 
tion seemed  no  longer  to  possess  any  attraction 
for  him ;  he  was  content  to  lie,  silent  and  unoccu- 
pied, on  the  sofa  in  the  dressing-room,  to  which  he 
had  been  moved.  Bat  he  always  insisted,  *'  now 
that  he  was  so  much  better" — ^these  words  he 
pronounced  with  a  sad  little  smile,  as  of  some 
secret  knowledge— that  Olivia  should  avail  herself 
of  whatever  opportunities  of  amusement  the  social 
proclivities  of  the  neighbourhood  afforded.  In 
accords  nee  with  his  wishes,  she  attended  one  or 
two  tennis  meetings — the  expiring  effort  of  the 
autumn  season.  On  her  return  he  was.  always 
interested  in  the  account  which  she  would  give 
him  of  the  events  in  which  she  had  played  a  i^rt. 

One  October  afternoon  Olivia  had  gone  off  to  a 
tennis  party  at  the  hall  Her  husband  was  stretched 
on  his  accustomed  sofa  by  the  open  window  of  the 
dressing-room.   He  gazed  out  over  the  bared  har- 
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▼est  fields;  tbe  meadows,  the  hedges,  with  their 
profasion  of  red  berries,  the  oak  trees  turning 
brown,  the  ebns  with  tiicir  falling  foliage,  the 
beeches  a  blaze  of  red  and  gold.  Flying  clonds, 
saggestive  of  storm,  swept  across  the  sky.  The 
Bcene  was  very  beautifnl.  with  a  wild,  grand 
beauty  of  its  own,  in  contrast  with  *the  loveliness 
of  «ummer  sunshine 

The  vicar  told  himself  quite  simply,  without  an 
impulse  of  sentimentalism,  that  this  autumn,  with 
its  glorious  effects  of  changing  colours,  was  the 
last  autumn  that  he  should  ever  see. 

The  thought  was  free  from  morbidness,  though 
it  was  not  free  from  a  certain  touch  of  sorrow. 
But  serene  satisfaction  rose  superior  to  the  sorrow. 
Awhile  ago  Henderson  had  assured  himself  that 
there  was,  for  his  wife,  but  one  way  of  escape  from 
an  inexorable  fate  which  bound  her.  The  one  way 
had  opened  out;  for  her  sake,  surely,  he  could  w 
content. 

The  afternoon  closed  in ;  dimness  fell  over  the 
landscape;  dark  clouds  gathered  in  the  sky. 
Througn  the  obscurity  the  vicar  presently  saw 
two  figures  approach  along  the  road  leading  to 
the  vicarage;  they  stopped  some  few  minutes 
before  the  gate.  The  figures  were  familiar  ones . 
they  were  those  of  Olivia  and  young  Wilmott. 

In  a  short  time  Olivia  entered  the  study.  Yery 
graceful  and  charming  she  looked,  in  a  dress  of 
soft  grey,  a  knot  of  red  chrysanthemums  at  her 
breast 

"  Are  you  tired,  dear  P  "  the  vicar  asked,  as  she 
seated  herself  on  a  stool  at  his  feet  and  put  aside 
her  hat ;  he  laid  his  hand— a  very  thin,  wasted 
hand — upon  her  hair. 

"  Just  a  little.  Are  you  tired,  Gilbert  P— that's 
more  to  the  purpose." 

-No, my  child." 

"  Has  Dr.  Lowe  been  here  since  I  left  P  " 
"  Not  yet ;  he  promised  to  come  some  time  this 
evening." 
There  was  silence, 

*'  Since  I  have  been  lying  here  alone  I  have  been 
thinking,"  the  vicar  said  presently,  and  he  epoko 
in  his  most  cheerful  tone,  "  of  something  which  I 
ou^ht  to  have  said  to  you  before,  Olivia,  and 
wmch  I  should  like  to  say  now." 
What  is  it,  dear  P" 

"  Only  this.  I  should  like  you  to  know,  and — 
and — to  remember  always,  that  I  have  been  verv 
gratefnl  t-oyou  for  your  goodness,  not  only  througn 
this  illness  of  mine,  but  through  all  the  days  since 
we  were  married.  I  seldom  speak— it  is  not  easy 
for  me  to  speak — of  my  love  and  admiration  for 
you.  But,  indeed)  I  have  been  very  sensible 
still  the  thin  hand  lovingly  stroked  Olivia's  hair 
— "  of  your  goodness  to  me." 

With  a  sudden  pang  Olivia  realized  the  fact 
that  her  husband  spoke  of  his  married  life  as  of  a 
period  already  passed.  She  turned  on  him  a 
glance  of  anxious  inquiry. 

And  have  you  not  been  goodness  itself  to  me, 
Gilbert  P"  she  whispered  in  au  unsteady  voice. 
"  What  should  I  do  without  you  P  " 

"Oh,  you  will  do  very  well,  my  child.  No; 
don't  mistake  me.  I  know — I  am  very  sure — 
that  if — if— I  were  to  leave  you,  you  would  be 
very  sorry  at  first.  But  in  time  happiness  would 
come  to  yon — as  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should 
come — and  as  you  well  deserve." 

Tears  were  not  far  from  Olivia's  eyes.  The 
vicaTi  glancing  at  her,  changed  his  theme. 


^  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  6f  the  party  a 
the  Hall  P  "  he  asked  with  a  bright  smile. 

Olivia  hesitated.  She  had  come  home  primed 
with  a  startling  piece  of  local  intelligence,  but  her 
husband's  words  had  banished  it  from  her  mind. 
With  a  great  effort,  she  collects  her  wits,  and  said, 
assuming  a  gay  tone  of  voice — 

heard  some  newa  this  afternoon.  Some  one 
—a  neighbour  of  ours — ^is  engaged  to  be  married. 
Guess  who  the  '  some  one '  is,  Gilbert." 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  guess.   Tell  me,  dear.** 

"  Sir  Harry  Wilmott." 

'*  Sir  Harry  Wilmott  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried!" ^ 

The  vicar  echoed  the  words  in  a  totie  of  amaze- 
ment ;  the  blood  mounted  into  his  pale  face. 

"Yes;  he's  engaged  to  Mattie  Bompas;  be 
told  me  so  himself  this  afternoon.  The  news  was 
surprising  to  me  at  first,  but  now  that  I  have 
time  to  think  it  over,  the  match  seems  to  me  a 
fairljr  appropriate  one.  I  never — (in  the  old 
decisive,  imperious  manner) — admired  Mattie 
much  myself,  but  she  is  generally  considered 
pretty ;  she  is  young  enough  to  acquire  a  better 
manner  in  time  and  with  pains,  and  her  father  is 
enormously  wealthy.  Sir  Harry  would  never 
have  chosen  a  poor  wife,  and  in  the  present 
instance  he  really  seems  very  much  in  love." 

The  vicar  stared  at  his  wife  in  hopeless  sur- 

"In  love!  I  thought"— he  broke  off— "  I 
mean  that — that— I  had  an  idea" — he  stammered 
— "  that  Sir  Harry  would  not  marry,  or  at  least 
not  now,  when—" 

Olivia  looked  up. 

'*  He  is  a  noted  flirt,"  she  said,  *'  but  I  sup- 
pose that  he  always  meant  to  settle  dnwn 
sometime  into  a  sober  member  of  society." 
Then,  struck  by  au  odd  look  in  her  husband's 
face,  she  went  on  with  a  heightened  colour — 
"  You  probably  know  that  at  one  time  Sir  Harry 
did  me  the  honour — (with  an  ironical  smile)— of 
paying  his  court  to  me.  But  he  was  always  too 
cautious  to  carry  his  suit  too  far.  As  I  said,  he 
never  would  have  married  a  poor  wife." 

"  1  thought— that  is,  I  " 

Whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  vicar's 
thoughts,  their  expression  did  not  come  easily  to 
him  this  afternoon.  His  evident  embarrass- 
ment impelled  Oliria  into  unusual  communicative- 
ness. 

She  rose,  and  stood  by  her  husband's  side,  one 
hand  resting  on  the  back  of  his  sofa. 

"  On  the  evening  of  Sir  Harry's  return  to 
Freston,"  she  said,  ^  he  had  the  assurance— (she 
slowly  pulled  to  pieces  a  chrysanthemum  which 
she  had  taken  from  her  dress,  and  she  never 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  flower)— to  come  to  me 
with  the  pretence  that  your  offer  of  marriage  had 
only — (with  a  wise,  incredulous  little  laugh)— 
forestalled  one  which  he  had  intended  to  make 
me.  I  think  that  he  wished — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  married  in  the  meantime — to  resume 
the  old  flirtation  just  where  he  had  dropped  it. 
You  see— Frefiton  is  dull,  and  (ironically) — it 
was  natural  that  he  should  want  amusement 
But,  to  do  him  justice, he  apologized  very  humbly 
when  he  discovered  that  his  impertinence  really 
annoyed  me.  We  shook  hands,  and  since  that 
time  we  have  been  quite  good  friends." 

The  vicar  did  not  at  once  reply.  He  drew  his 
wife  within  the  circle  of  his  arm ;  his  breath  came 
very  fast. 


IN  SHALLOW 

"  I~I  Mnew  Bonething  of  all*  tliis,'*  he  said 
falteringly.  "  But  I  thought^  I  was  afraid  ** 

Life  had  beg^  to  wear  a  new  aspect  for  him ; 
the  suddenness  of  the  change  seemea  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

"Tell  me,"  he  whispered,  "do  you  care  more 
for  me  than  you  cared  for  Wilmott  in  the  old 
days?" 

"  Can  you  ask  P  "  burst  forth  Olivia  vehemently, 
a  shade  of  reproach  in  her  voice.  **  Have  I  lived 
witH  you  all  these  months,  when  you  have  been 
so  loyaJ,  so  unselfish,  so  tender  to  my  many 
faults,  and  not  learned  my  lesson  P  It  is  true 
enough— rit  ia  only  too  true — that  when  we  first 
married  I  did  not  prize  you  at  your  full  worth. 
1  know  you  now ;  and  " — with  a  toss  of  the  shapely 
heud,  and  a  shrewd  look  in  the  grey  eyes — **  I  know 
Sir  Hany.  Have  you  not  found  out " — Olivia's 
hand  stole  into  her  husband's—"  that  I  love  you 
with  aU  my  heart  P" 

•         •         •         •  • 

"What  miracle  have  yon  wrought  upon  my 
patient  P  "  asked  Dr.  Lowe,  turning  to  Olivia  with 
a  bow  and  a  smile,  in  the  course  of  his  interview 
that  evening  with  the  vicar.   "  Until  to-day  his 

Srogress  has  not  wholly  satisfied  me.  But  now 
e  seems  on  the  high  road  to  recovery." 
The  high  road  was  safely  traversed.  Before 
many  weeks  had  passed,  the  vicar  had  regained 
his  usual  health.  He  looked  younger  and  brighter 
— so  his  friends  unanimously  declared — than  he 
had  looked  before  his  illness.  With  energy  and 
relish  he  resumed  his  old  tasks.  Even  the  dis- 
carded novel  was  taken  up  again;  in  due  time  it 
was  published,  and  it  justified,  by  its  undoubted 
success,  the  eulogiums  passed  upon  it  by  a  fair 
critic. 

Henderson  never  again  doubted  his  wife's  pride 
in  him  and  attachment  to  him.  But  he  was  loth 
to  allow  that  her  affection  could  entirely  e<|ual 
that  which  he  himself  entertained.  Sometimes 
he  would  laughingly  quote  to  her  lines  from 
Twelfth  Night  conoemmg  a  namesake  of  her 
own — 

'*  Make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  womaa  can  bewr  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia." 

Sir  Harry  was  married  before  the  year  was  out. 
The  wedding  took  place  from  the  Hall,  Mr. 
Henderson  was  the  officiating  clergyman.  The 
ceremony  oVer,  he  offered  his  congratulations  to 
the  newly  married  pair. 

"  If  your  marriage  only  proves — as  I  hope  it 
may  prove — ^half  as  successful  as  my  own,^'  he 
said,  turning  to  the  bridegroom,  "you  will  be,  I 
promise  you,  one  of  the  happiest  ot  men." 


VANQUISHED. 
(From  the  Spanish  of  £u6Bbio  Blasoo.) 

DESPOTIC,  stern,  and  proud  was  he: 
"  Never  will  I  bend  the  knee 
To  God,  or  king,  or  destiny ! 

To  man  should  man  wiUi  trembling  bow, 
And  kiss  the  hand  and  stoop  the  brow  P 
Let  base  slaves  thus— not  I,  I  vow ! " 

I  saw  him  next  on  bended  knee ; 
He  gazed  in  her  sweet  eyes,  then  he : 
*•  Oh,  ever  thus,  love,  hold  thou  me ! " 

W.  Speakmak. 
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OHAPTEB  y. 
A  BBOKSN  BRIDGS. 

BESIDES  this  reason,  she  had  another.  She 
was  very  fond  of  Jack  as  a  companion  and 
friend;  she  talked  to  him  of  things  which  she 
never  mentioned  to  other  .  people ;  but  she  had  a 
natural  shyness  or  reserve  wnich  made  personal 
familiarity  obnoxious  to  her.  It  was  inherited, 
perhaps,  in  a  new  and  exaggerated  form,  from  her 
mother.  She  did  not  want  to  give  any  one  the 
right  to  make  love  to  her;  she  shrank  from 
caresses ;  she  had  a  prejudice  against  kisses. 

Miss  Leake,  in  spite  of  her  affection,  had  not 
overwhelmed  her  with  fondness,  and  since  the 
days  when  she  was  a  little  child,  and  had  sat  on 
her  father's  knee,  she  had  received  caresses  from 
none  but  women.  Even  her  Indian  uncle  did  not 
presume  on  his  relationship,  but  treated  her  witii 
courtly  politeness,  as  a  charming  young  lady  to 
whose  society  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  nave 
some  claim.  And  in  her  dreams  of  union  with 
her  father  she  had  no  vision  of  personal  endear- 
ments; she  understood  him  to  be  abstracted, 
reserved,  somewhat  indifferent;  for  had  he  not 
abandoned  the  sweet  fondness  of  her  mother? 
She  was  prepared  to  enter  into  his  views,  to  aid 
his  purposes,  to  administer  to  his  comfort,  and 
altogether  to  promote  his  happiness  by  her 
presence;  but  she  had  no  expectation  of  heing 
petted  or  caressed,  and  no  desire  to  be  so  treatecL 
It  would  take  some  strong  emotion  to  break  down 
the  barrier  of  personal  reserve  which  custom  and 
nature  had  woven  about  the  young  and  tender 
frankness  hidden  underneath. 

The  name  of  "young  Mr.  Langford"  was  W 
no  means  unknown  to  Henry  Dilworth  even  while 
he  was  in  Australia.  Miss  Leake  had  confided 
to  Kate*s  father,  with  due  cautiousness,  her 
wishes  on  Kate's  behalf.  She  told  how  the 
young  people  were  constantly  together,  how 
happy  Kate  seemed  to  be  in  Mr.  Langford*a 
society,  and  how  likely  it  was  that  the  friendship 
would  end  in  a  marriage,  ajs  Mr.  Langford  had 
long  desired.  Then  she  praised  Jack,  assured  her 
brother-in-law  that  he  was  a  young  man  whom 
he  would  certainly  like  and  approve  when  he 
came  to  know  him ;  she  spoke  also  of  his  excellent 
prospects,  of  his  suitable  position.  She  also  pro* 
ceeded  farther  to  observe  that  it  was  very 
desirable  for  giris  to  settle  early  in  life ;  undecided 
prospects,  uncertain  position,  having  ruined  many 
a  girl's  health  and  happiness ;  and  then  she  did 
not  speak  of  Agnes,  but  she  knew  that  Hennr 
Dilworth  would  think  of  her.  While  she  dwelt 
on  the  advantages  of  a  marriage  with  Jack  Lang- 
ford,  and  a  consequent  settlement  among  friends 
that  she  knew,  duties  that  slie  understood,  places 
to  which  she  was  attached,"  she  did  not  refrain 
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from  reference  to  other  triumphs  of  her  niece, 
especially  those  achieved  od  a  visit  to  the  London 
uncle.  A  baronet  had,  she  understood,  paid  to 
Kate  very  great  attention."  She  felt  that  this 
would  convince  her  brother-in-law  of  two  im- 
portant  things — firstly,  that  she  herself  had  no 
mere  worldly  ambition,  but  desired  only  safety 
and  happiness  for  her  niece,  since  she  could  let 
the  baronet  go  without  regret ;  secondly,  that  Kate 
was  not  fitted  to  be  hidden  away  in  a  comer  of 
the  world  cooking  steaks  and  darning  stockings ; 
that  she  was,  on  the  contrary,  brilliant  and 
accomplished,  formed  to  shine  in  the  society 
which  was  her  natural  sphere,  and  where  only 
she  could  move  happily  and  easily. 

Henry  Dil worth  understood  it  all.  His  mind, 
once  so  slow  to  perceive  a  hidden  implication,  an 
unspoken  suggestion,  had  been  sharpened  by 
bitter  experience  and  keen  disappointment.  Hie 
saw  the  whole  position  from  Miss  Leake's  point 
of  view,  and  he  thought  that  perhaps  she  was 
right. 

Nevertheless  he  could  not  bear  to  take  her  word 
for  it,  and  so  he  resolved  to  go  to  England  and 
see. 

He  did  not  send  word  that  he  was  coming,  his 
silence  did  not  arise  this  time  from  haste,  but 
from  doubt  and  uncertainty.  He  landed  in  Eng- 
land in  a  condition  of  indecision  which  had  been 
absolutely  unknown  to  him  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life.  In  his  youth  prompt  perception  of  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  and  cheerful  readiness  to 
do  it  had  seemed  essential  attributes  of  his 
character.  Now  he  set  foot  on  his  native 
shore  with  half  a  dozen  contradictory  plans 
struggling  in  his  mind.  He  would  write  to  Elm- 
dale— he  would  not  write;  he  would  do  some 
business  in  London  and  go  back  to  Australia 
without  seeing  his  daughter  at  all ;  he  would  send 
for  her  to  join  him  ;  all  these  schemes  he  thought 
of  in  turn,  and  finally,  without  coming  to  any 
positive  decision,  but  attracted  by  a  desire  beyond 
his  control,  he  took  the  train  for  the  north  of 
England,  with  a  portmanteau  in  his  hand.  The 
main  part  of  his  luggage  he  left  in  London,  think- 
ing he  could  return  to  it  or  send  for  it  as  events 
decided. 

He  was  put  down  at  the  nearest  station  to 
Elmdale,  and  slowly  walked  towards  his  daughter's 
home.  He  could  not  even  yet  be  certain  that  he 
wished  to  see  her  and  so  make  an  ineffaceable  claim 
upon  her.  So  far  she  was  free  of  all  actual  know- 
ledge of  him,  and  of  aU  demands  on  her  affection. 
Would  such  demands  be  painful  to  her,  disastrous 
to  her  comfort  ?  If  it  were  certainly  so,  he  would 
gladly  go  back  to  Australia  to  die  there  a  lonely 
man.  ^  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  capable 
of  loving  him  and  of  rejoicing  in  his  love,  what  a 
treasure  he  would  lose  by  his  absence  and  silence  I 
He  thought  of  a  quiet  home — in  some  near  county 
—where  he  could  rest  from  active  work  and  be 
happy  in  his  daughter's  society.  There  he  could 
work  up  the  discoveries  he  had  made  into  useful 
form,  and  put  his  numerous  notes  into  shape  for 
publication.  Possibly  she  might  help  him  in  that 
work,  her  letters  being  in  his  eyes  beautiful  models 
of  composition.  It  all  depenaed  on  her  own  feel- 
ing, on  the  way  in  which  she  revealed  it  in  her 
greeting ;  for  he  was,  on  his  side,  certain  to  love 
her;  even  ugliness  and  bad  temper  would  not 
have  subdued  his  instincts  of  affection. 


She  could  not  have  the  same  feelinff  ^ 
and  it  might  even  be  that  the  cruel  idealism  ci 
youth  would  shut  him  out  from  her  love  and 
make  her  unhappy  at  his  claim.  He  remembered 
her  as  a  bright-eyed  child,  intelligent  rather  than 
pretty,  and  he  could  not,  in  spite  of  her  letters  to 
him,  fill  up  the  gap  of  years  between  that  time 
and  this,  and  realize  what  she  must  have  become 
in  the  intervaL 

As  he  approached  the  place  where  the  foot-patfa 
to  the  Stepping  Stones  left  the  high  road,' he  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  he  was  startled  hj 
a  thrill  of  recognition  when  he  caaght  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  two  figures  in  the  lane.  He  had 
seen  some  one  who  resembled  them  in  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  they  were  like  old  acqoaintances  in 
a  new  life,  and  unconscious  of  the  past  in  whidi 
he  had  known  them.  He  was  aware  that  a  crisb 
in  his  life  might  be  approaching,  and  that  idea 
subdued  him  at  once  to  an  attitude  of  quiet 
waiting.  He  leaned  as^inst  the  gate  and  looked 
into  the  field  to  give  himself  more  time  for  obser- 
vation; and  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  yoong  voices 
came  to  him  witn  the  murmur  of  the  river;  but 
he  could  not  hear  the  words  they  uttered. 

This  brief  picture  of  the  two  figures  was  ooe 
suggestive  of  happiness  and  harmony  with  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  The  lovely  scenery  in 
the  foreground — ^wooded  knolls,  gray  rocks,  trees, 
and  river — was  completed  by  the  glimpses  in 
the  background  of  noble  mountains  and  purine 
distances.  And  the  life  to  be  led  in  such  a  spot 
might  be  one  of  mingled  refinement  and  nobility. 
Nature  had  its  grandeur  of  aspect  in  this  valley 
without  having  given  itself  up  to  mggedness  and 
desolation.  And  humanity  here  was  trained  also 
to  grace  and  beauty ;  it  had  been  subdued  to  bar* 
monious  movements,  but  was  not  necessarily 
without  higher  powers  and  possibilities.  The 
young  eqaestrians  were  evidently  prosperous 
examples  of  the  productions  native  to  this  place; 
happiness  was  a  natural  thing  to  them,  becaase 
they  found  themselves  where  all  things  fitted  their 
capabilities  and  satisfied  their  desires.  What  was 
wanting  in  their  life,  and  why  should  it  be  dis- 
turbed in  its  smoothness  P  What  had  he,  a  rode 
colonist,  to  do  with  them  or  their  vallevP  He 
was  a  bit  out  of  another  life-puzzle  which  could 
on]  V  be  fitted  into  this  one  by  aeranging  its  pieces 
and  destroving  its  symmetry. 

When  Jack  Langford  rode  away,  leaving  his 
companion  alone,  Henry  Dilworth  turned  from 
the  gate  and  went  on  towards  her. 

As  it  chancqd,  she  spoke  to  him,  she  looked  at 
him;  and  he  could  stand  and  look  at  her.  H« 
knew  then,  without  any  doubt,  that  she  was  his 
daughter,  the  child  of  his  love  and  disappoiot- 
ment  He  had  every  claim  on  her  anectioB, 
every  right  over  her  lite,  and  yet  he  stood  there  as 
a  stranger  to  whom  she  condescended  to  be 
courteoQs.  The  actual  power  was  his,  but  she 
was  apparently  mistress  of  the  situation.  Her 
first  words  seemed  to  decide  his  fate ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  reply  to  her  kindly  condescension  by 
the  humiliating  disclosure  of  their  relationship  to 
one  another.  Her  complete  unconsciousness  of 
any  possible  tie  between  them,  as  shown  by  the 
careless  freedom  of  her  address,  put  a  strong 
barrier  against  the  revelation  of  his  identity.  He 
felt  himself  what  he  seemed  to  be,  a  stranger,  one 
who  had  let  his  claim  on  her  love  drift  away  to 
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deBtrnction.  The  thotiglit  of  going  on  to  the 
Stepping  Stones  left  him  at  once ;  if  he  conld  not 
claim  hia  daughter  now  when  they  stood  face  to 
face  alone,  he  conld  not  permit  her  to  find  him 
awaitinf^  her  at  home  with  a  painful  surprise. 

So  he  took  his  way  to  the  Red  Cow,  not  yet 
tryinff  to  understand  his  position,  or  to  decide 
how  ne  was  to  work  his  way  out  of  it.  There 
were  strangers,  new-comers,  at  the  little  inn  now ; 
there  he  would  not  be  recognized;  he  could  wait 
and  rest  and  think  what  course  to  take. 

It  was  still  open  to  him  to  go  away  as  he  had 
oome,  unknown  and  unsnspeciBd.  He  had  seen 
his  daughter,  had  seen  that  she  was  full  of  beauti- 
ful health,  and  bright  happiness ;  he  had  seen, 
too,  the  man  whom  Miss  Leake  had  described  as 
his  possible  son-in-law,  and  he  mi^ht  be  satisfied 
that  Kate's  prosperity  did  not  require  his  presence. 
He  was  very  much  saddened,  however;  for  it 
seemed  a  hard  thing  to  resign  all  claim  upon  this 
young  creature  while  yet  he  was  the  nearest  rela- 
tion she  had  in  the  world.  He  had  given  up  his 
wife,  whether  for  her  happiness  or  misery  he  had 
never  clearly  known  ;  he  had  for  a  time  yielded  to 
Miss  Leake  8  wishes,  and  resigned  all  demand  on 
his  child;  but  now  that  she  was  old  enough  to 
decide  for  herself,  must  he  give  her  up  once  again, 
when  he  needed  her  most,  and  had  confirmed  his 
affection  for  her  by  actual  sight  P  She  would  no 
longer  be  a  vague  image  to  him,  her  memory 
would  haunt  his  loneliness ;  he  would  always  know 
all  that  he  lost  in  leaving  her. 

He  established  himself  at  the  Red  Cow,  fot 
out  some  papers  intended  for  a  geographical 
journal,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  put  in 
order,  and  send  off.  He  felt  in  his  reluctance  and 
indecision  inclined  at  least  to  linger  in  this  quiet 
spot  for  a  few  days,  resting  and  letting  his  mind 
grow  to  a  wise  resolve.  He  was  weary  and  worn 
out;  disappointment  tried  him  now  more  than 
fatiffue,  ana  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  had 
made  up  in  wear  and  tear  of  emotion  for  the 
peaceful  progress  of  the  twenty  before  them.  His 
nealth  was  already  broken,  and  he  was  well  aware 
of  it.  The  unusual  power  of  his  limbs  remained 
to  him  for  occasional  use ;  but,  if  the  muscles  were 
right,  the  vital  energy  was  gone ;  he  was  vaguely 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  prolonged  life  or  a 
speedy  death  awaited  him,  according  as  he 
fashioned  his  manner  of  living  in  the  immediate 
future.  Life,  with  his  dan^ter's  affection  to 
brighten  it,  might  be  a  precious  thing :  but  life 
spent  cherishiuff  itself  alone  would  be  impossible 
to  him.  If  no  happy  home  awaited  him  he  must 
go  back  to  die  in  narness. 

He  worked  at  his  papers  a  little ;  but  he  was 
restless  and  abstracted;  in  the  evening  he  left 
them  for  a  lonely  ramble  on  the  hill  side  over  the 
roads  he  had  known  long  before.  One  or  two 
peasants  looked  at  him  with  wonder  and  half 
recognition,  but  he  was  altered  sufficiently  to 
escape  being  actually  known.  His  hair  was  grey, 
he  had  ^wn  a  beard,  and  he  stooped  a  little ;  the 
lone  swing  of  his  powerful  limbs  was  made  with  a 
slignt  appearanco  of  effort.  The  last  fifteen  years 
had  changed  him  from  a  man  who  had  hardly 
reached  middle  aee  to  one  who  was  already  old. 

The  sight  of  old  scenes  and  the  fresh  air  of  the 
mountain  revived  him  a  little ;  fatigued  in  body, 
but  somewhat  more  hopeful  in  spirit,  he  awaited 
the  coming  of  a  new  day. 


The  new  day  when  it  came  brought  a  slight  ad- 
venture. A  violent  thunderstorm  in  the  course 
of  the  night  threw  down  a  large  tree  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  a  little  above  the  inn ;  and  this  tree 
destroyed  in  its  fall  a  foot-bridge  across  the 
stream.  It  was  connected  with  a  path  coming 
along  the  hill-side  down  to  the  valley,  and  its  des- 
truction cut  off  communication  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  at  this  spot.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning  a  boy  belonging  to  the  Red 
Cow  reported  that  he  had  jast  seen  from  the  high 
road  a  lady  descending  Elmrigg  towards  the  foot* 
path. 

"  It  looked  like  Miss  Dilworth,"  he  remarked, 
"  and  if  it  is,  she's  not  heard  of  the  break,  and 
will  have  to  go  round  by  the  upper  bridge.** 

Henry  Dilworth,  hearing  this,  took  up  his  hat 
and  made  his  way  to  the  broken  bridge.  He 
reached  it  a  few  minutes  before  Kate  appeared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  She  wore  a  pretty 
morning  dress,  and  walked  with  that  erect  and 
graceful  step  which  gave  her  an  air  of  distinction 
that  was  independent  of  beautj. 

She  paused  at  the  bridge  with  a  look  of  surprise 
and  perplexity,  advanced  cautiou8l3r  for  a  foot  or 
two  on  tne  broken  timber  to  reconnoitre,  and  then 
became  aware  that  her  new  acquaintance  of  the 
day  before  was  drawing  off  his  boots  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  She  stood  still  to  watch,  and  he  made 
no  sign  of  perceiving  her,  or  of  acting  on  her 
account.  He  steppe  into  the  water  with  his 
stockinged  feet  and  proceeded  cautiously  to  wade 
across.  The  river  came  round  a  curve  at  this 
point,  and  rushed  between  its  banks  with  some 
depth  and  violence,  but  its  water  was  beautifully 
dear  and  every  pebble  at  the  bottom  was  seen, 
lying  golden  brown,  or  mossy  ffreen,  or  blnegrey» 
under  the  sparkling  surface.  It  seemed  to  Henry 
Dilworth  a  mere  brooklet,  for  it  came  only  above 
his  knees,  and  he  had  been  accustomed  to  swim 
strong  and  broad  torrents.  He  was  acrosa 
directljr;  and,  while  Kate  was  still  wondering 
what  his  purpose  could  be,  he  had  besun  to  apeak 

'*  There's  been  an  accident  here  in  tne  night ;  of 
course  you  didn*t  know  of  it.  But  I  can  easily 
take  you  across." 

"  Oh.  no,"  said  Kate,  "  I  couldn't  think  of  it ;  I 
hope  you  didn't  come  on  purpose." 

He  smiled  without  answering.  There  was  a 
strength  of  will  in  his  smile  and  in  his  manner 
which  conquered  her  as  it  had  done  her  mother 
long  before ;  she  was  unaware  of  that  conscious 
authority  with  which  he  looked  at  her,  but  she 
yielded  to  it  as  if  she  had  known  what  it  meant 

*'  If  you  will  put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
keep  quiet,  you  shan't  even  wet  your  feet." 
But  it  isn't  worth  wlule." 

"  It  is  quite  easy.  That  will  do.  It  would  have 
been  a  pity  for  you  to  go  round." 

He  stepped  into  the  stream  as  if  he  found  her 
a  very  light  burden  to  carry ;  but  a  strong  emotion 
disturbed  and  weakened  him  at  the  moment.  AU 
his  instincts  of  tenderness  were  roused  by  the 
situation,  by  the  touch  of  her  arm  on  his  neck, 
the  softness  of  her  breath  on  his  cheek.  In  the 
swiftest  part  of  the  stream  he  stood  still.  A 
strange  giddiness  and  blindness,  such  as  he  had 
felt  once  or  twice  before,  seized  him  there ;  but  he 
gave  no  si^n  of  it  and,  after  waiting  a  moment  to 
recover  himself,  he  went  on  easily  and  put  her 
down  on  the  bank. 
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"Tliank  yotl  very  innch/  said  Kate,  firing 
bright  eyes  of  wonder  upon  him ;  *'  it  was  so  very 
much  to  do  jnst  to  nave  me  a  walk." 

"  It  was  nothing/'  he  said,  and  he  walked  back 
with  her  to  the  Eed  Cow  in  silence.  Then  he  said 
crood  rooming  to  her  and  stood  at  the  gate  watch- 
ing her  walk  qnietly  away. 

She  looked  ronnd,  then  came  back,  and  seeing 
him  still  there  said  with  a  heightened  colour — 

"Hadn't  yon  better  go  in  and  change  your 
tlings  P  They  are  so  very  wet.  You  might  take 
cold." 

He  looked  down  at  his  own  feet  as  if  roused  to 
a  consciousness  of  their  condition. 
•*  It  is  nothing,"  he  answered,  •*  I  am  used  to  it." 
"But  " 

"But  ni  chance  them  if  you  like." 

He  turned  and  went  indoors  accordingly,  but 
when  he  reached  his  own  room  he  appeared  to 
forget  what  he  had  come  for.  He  sat  oown  on  a 
chair  by  the  table,  put  his  head  on  his  hand  and 
plunged  at  once  into  abstracted  thought  Henry 
DilworUi  no  longer  remembered  his  daughter^ 
suggestion  nor  his  own  intention  of  acting  upon  it. 

(To  h$  continued.) 


AWFULLY  CUBIOUS. 

IT  seems  likely  that  the  use,  or  rather  mis- 
use,  of  the  word  "awful"  commenced  (as 
far  as  the  present  epoch  is  concerned)  at  a  boys' 
school ;  it  nas  somenow  the  smack  of  the  eager, 
inconsequent  youngsters  about  it.  From  thence 
it  must  have  migrated  to  an  establishment  for 
young  ladies;  for  it  is  now  chiefly  amongst 
maidens  of  some  twenty  years  or  thereabouts  that 
the  word  has  become  a  factor  in  every  species  of 
conversation,  and,  indeed,  married  to  the  adjective 
^ioUj,"  bids  fair  to  supersede  every  other  form  of 
description  of  a  laudatory  character. 
It  is  no  longer  a  habit ;  it  is  an  epidemic. 
The  heedless  girls,  if  they  only  knew  it,  miprht, 
However,  shield  themselves  behind  the  broad  bock 
of  Socrates.  For  that  philosopher  had,  it  appears, 
fkllen  into  the  same  trick.  In  the  Protagoras, 
some  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that 
Plato  puts  these  words  into  his  mouth : — 

"  Prodicus,  the  grammarian,  corrects  me  when 
I  use  the  word  *  awful'  (dcivor)  as  a  term  of 
praise.  If  I  say  that  any  one  is  an  awfully  wise 
man,  he  asks  me  if  I  am  not  ashamed  of  calling 
a  good  thing  awful  P  And  then  he  explains  that 
the  word  awful  is  always  to  be  taken  in  a  bad 
sense.  No  one,  he  says,  ought  to  speak  of  being 
awfully  healthy,  or  awfully  wealthy,  or  of  awfiU 
peace;  but  of  awful  war,  awful  poverty,  awful 
disease :  meaning,  of  course,  by  the  term  awful 
some  evil  that  is  full  of  awe." 

This  translation  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  • 
from  Dr.  Jowett^s  Plato.    He  renders  dtwot, 
indeed,  dreadful,  but  awful  is  obviously  quite  as 
literal. 

Paxil  BsKisoir. 
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DREAMNGS  :  TO  THE  TINKNOWN  LOVE. 

Above  all,  the  Ioto  of  woman,  next  to  the  love  of  God, 
is  the  power  of  Qod  to  a  young  man's  Mtlration ;  for  all  is 
of  God,  everythine  from  first  to  Jastr-nature,  providence, 
and  grace— it  is  aO  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

QEonoB  Hacdoxau). 

It  is  feelings  such  as  these,  call  them  romantic  if  jaa 
will,  which  1  know  from  personal  experience  can  keep  a 
man  all  bis  youth  through,  before  a  higher  faith  imm  bAea 
called  into  being,  from  every  spedes  of  Tioions  and  low 
indulgence  in  every  sh^  and  every  form. 

FbKDXRIO  WiLLLAK  SOBBKTBQSr. 

OTHOU  to  whom  these  sougs  are  writ^ 
These  wand'ring  sougs  of  mine. 
Although  mine  eyes  have  never  lit 

Upon  thy  form  divine ; 
Yett  like  the  thought  of  mothers*  love* 

Thy  love  as  strong  and  sure. 
Doth  lift  my  weary  eyes  above. 
Doth  keep  me  true  and  pure. 

Thou  art  my  love,  and  mine  alone. 

For  thee  I  write  and  sing, 
For  thee  I  keep  my  heart— thy  throne-* 

As  yet  an  empty  thing ; 
For  thee  I  fight  life's  battle  hard. 

And  struggle  towards  the  skies. 
For  thee  I  keep  a  valiant  guard, 

For  thee  my  being  cries. 

Within  my  heart  an  Ideal  Man 

Is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
And  when  is  cWd  life's  little  span. 

Life's  darksome  path  is  trod; 
I  know  its  glorious  form  will  nse^ 

In  His  Own  Image,  sweet. 
My  long-sought  IdeiU — in  His  eyes, 

A  perfect  man,  complete ! 

The  vision  fair  I  cannot  see, 

I  know  its  sun  will  rise ; 
I  know  its  germ,  divine  and  free. 

Within  my  bosom  lies : 
This  I  is  not  the  perfect  I, 

This,  but  a  shadow  man, 
That  is  the  true  reality. 

Which  God  Himself  did  plan. 

Though  yet  our  souls  axe  far  apart. 
May  here  for  ever  bc» 

Yet,  like  mine  Ideal  Life,  thou  art 
A  grand  Eeality. 

I  know  at  last  the  morn  wiU  come, 
And  thou  and  I  be  one, 

And  in  our  home — our  Father's  home- 
Shall  meet,  our  journey  done. 

Then  resting  on  His  arms  of  love. 

His  Everlasting  Arms, 
Which  'neath  us,  round  us,  and  abore. 

Will  shelter  from  life's  storms ; 
We'll  climb  unto  the  mountain-height, 

Until  the  night  be  done. 
And,  in  His  glorious  morning  bright. 

We,  in  His  love,  are  one. 

Cavisas  KnirAHAir. 
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JOE  THE  PEDDLER. 

BX  EUZABETU  LYSAOHT. 


CHAPTER  h 


THfi  &1VAL8. 


I'^HE  year  1875  had  lost  its  first  youth.  Sum- 
mer had  come  laughing  into  the  glad  world, 
bringing  with  it,  to  town  dwellers,  unwelcome 
heat,  and  choking  dust,  and  noisome  smells,  but 
to  the  happy  Country  folk  all  sorts  of  rare  and 
lovely  gifts,  asking  not  a  penny  in  return.  Hoses, 
blood  red,  ivory  white,  deep  yellow  ;  lillies,  pure 
and  stately,  like  chalices,  from  which  the  "  brown- 
belted  bee  "  drank  his  full  of  sweetness. 

In  the  little  garden  on  the  southern  slope  of 
a  hill,  where  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  flowers 
grew  and  flourished  together,  all  these  and  a 
hundred  other  commoner  flowers  sent  out  their 
incense  to  the  warm  breeze. 

The  farmhouse  at  "  Binder's  Bargain  "  was  old- 
fashioned,  picturesque,  and  roomy.  The  ceilings 
had  great  black  oak  beams  across  them,  the 
windows  were  wide  but  low,  with  latticed  panes. 
Nobody  knew  why  it  was  called  by  so  queer  a 
name  ;  in  the  memory  of  **  the  oldest  inhabitant " 
it  bore  no  other.  If  there  ever  had  been  a  Binder 
who  bargained  for  the  lands  and  got  them,  even 
his  identity  was  a  mere  shadow.  Still  the  name 
remained. 

"  And  a  sweet  bit  of  land  it  is !  '*  the  farmer, 
old  Mr.  Waller,  would  say  of  his  farm.  **  None 
of  your  rubbishy  sand  and  gravel — tillage  and 
pasture  as  *  good  as  good.* "  And  farmer  Waller 
was  a  man  wno  knew  his  business.  A  man  who 
could  still  go  to  fair  and  market,  and  buy  and  sell, 
and  stand  over  his  men  all  the  long  autumn  day. 
**  With  all  these  brats,"  he  would  say,  "  I  have 
to  mind  the  work."   He  had  a  large  family,  poor 


man.  First  of  all  there  was  pretty  Bessie,  the 
rural  belle,  the  first  wife's  only  child,  then  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  second  maiTiagc,  and  their  name 
was  Legion.  Bessie  knew  now  many  step- 
brothers and  sisters  she  had,  for  it  fell  to  her  lot, 
with  more  than  plenty  of  other  work,  to  mend, 
and  stitch  for,  and  to  teach  them.  And  for  pay- 
ment, save  and  except  the  rich  consciousness  of 
doing  her  duty,  I  fear  hers  was  "  monkey's  allow- 
ance — VIZ.,  **  more  kicks  than  halfpence." 

PdifeBessie !  Pretty  Bessie !  She  did  not  think 
herself  to  be  pitied  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  spring  of  happiness  within  her  that  enabled 
her  to  bear  all  the  hard  words  that  her  step- 
mother lavished  on  her.  Not  that  the  second 
Mrs.  Waller  was  a  fiend  in  human  form— not  at 
all! 

She  was  only  a  bad-tempered,  peevish,  exacting 
woman,  who  took  a  desponding  view  of  things  and 
people,  who  prided  herself,  justly  or  unjustly,  on 
being  of  a  better  family  than  her  husband,  and 
who  was  bitterly  envious  of  Bessie*s  good  looks. 
That  was  indeed  her  prevailing  foible — envy.  She 
could  not  enjoy  what  she  had  because  others  had 
thiugs  she  hadn*t.  But  she  was  a  woman,  and 
had  a  woman's  weakness  for  dress,  and  on  tho 
tenth  of  June,  1875,  she  stood  in  the  neat  kitchen 
— neat  and  clean  and  spotless  it  was — and  bade 
**  Joe  the  Peddler  "  open  his  pack,  and  exhibit  its 
manifold  contents.  Joseph  ingleden  was  a  tall 
man,  brown  as  a  berry,  with  a  slight  stoop,  a  pair 
of  kind  dark  eyes,  and  a  plain  shrewd  face.  In 
other  places  in  England  the  very  nafne  of  peddler 
was  fading  away;  railways  were  so  plentiful  that 
every  Jack  and  Jill  could  go  to  tl^e  nearest  town 
and  buy  cheap  Manchester  and  Bradford  goods 
almost  as  reasonably  as  they  could  in  Lancashire 
or  Yorkshire. 

But  "  Binder's  Bargain,"  shut  in  by  a  circle  of 
hills,  far  away  from  any  town,  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  any  railroad,  was  very  thankful  when  Joe 
Ingleden's  cart  and  brown  mare  stopped  at  the 
white  gate. 

Mrs.  W aller  knew  then  that  she  had  a  good 
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chance  of-  getting  what  she  very  dearly  loved — 
a  bargain  I 

Other  folk  said  that  Joe  knew  the  value  of  his 
lace,  and  muslin,  linen,  and  hosiery  too  well,  and 
that  his  prices  were  rather  high,  and  Joe  himself 
did  not  deny  that  in  London,  or  any  big  town,  you 
might  suit  yourself  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

**  But  I've  to  keep  myself  and  the  mare,  and 
pay  the  tax,  and  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day,"  he  would 
say,  and  then,  what  with  his  good-humoured 
eloquence  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  town 
near  them,  the  scattered  purchasers  who  lived  in 
the  lonely  country  valley  always  ended  by  buying 
from  him. 

There  was  one  man,  indeed,  who  never  spent  a 
penny  in  that  way. 

Young  Draper,  who  had  just  come  into  the 
proud  possession  of  a  snug  farm  adjacent  to 
"  Binder's  Bargain,"  sneered  at  Joe,  his  cart,  and 
brown  mare. 

Draper  was  a  bit  of  a  dandy.  He  had  lived  in 
Manchester  for  some  years,  and  had  come  home 
to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.  In  Man- 
chester ne  had  learned  many  thinjjs— to  value 
money  rather  more  highly  than  it  is  worth ;  to 
value  himself,  too,  at  an  equal  rate.  He  was 
spoiled  by  flattering,  for  he  was  a  comely,  hand- 
some fellow,  with  a  rich,  mellow  voice,  and  the 
trick  of  using  it  in  song,  as  if  he  quite  felt  what 
he  was  singing,  and  when,  of  a  winter's  night,  he 
sat  by  the  fire,  and  the  rich,  sweet  notes  of 
••Barbara  Allen"  or  "The  Banks  of  Allan 
Water  "  were  poured  forth  as  if  his  very  heart 
went  with  them,  it  was  no  wonder  that  even  cross 
Mrs.  Waller  was  moved  to  admiration,  while 
Bessie,  sitting  in  the  shade,  let  her  busy  knitting- 
needles  stop  for  a  moment,  while  her  hand  rapid^ 
brushed  away  something  from  her  eyes. 

"  Jamie  Draper  is  very  sweet  upon  our  Bessie," 
the  farmer  said  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Waller  did  not  quite  know  whether  to  bo 
fijlad  or  sorry. 

The  question  had  two  sides  to  it — one,  the 
desirability  of  getting  the  handsome,  winning  lasts 
out  of  the  house,  and  thus  not  only  relieving  her 
family  of  all  expense,  but  removing  a  dangerous 
rival  from  Nancy,  the  elder  ^rl  of  the  second 
marriage,  who  was  tall,  and  thm,  and  plain;  the 
other,  that  when  Bessie  went,  it  would  be  costly 
and  hard  to  fill  her  place.  Bessie  did  the  work  of 
two  servants,  she  was  always  np  with  the  lark, 
always  at  work,  alwajrs  cheerful,  always  pretty ! 
In  tniis  last  lay  the  bitter  drop  that  made  tne 
whole  draught  unpalatable  to  Mrs.  Waller. 

For  Nancy  would  never  be  pretty !  Those  who 
know  how  deep  a  well  of  maternal  pride  is  hidden 
in  a  woman's  breast  can  make  some  excuse  for 
her.  A  better  excuse  she  had,  poor  soid !  for  her 
captiousness,  and  unfair  jealousy,  and  ill-temper. 

.Her  youngest  boy  was  a  "  softy."  He  was  a 
mischievous,  half-witted  creature,  always  in 
trouble,  perverse  and  troublesome,  with  just 
enough  sense  to  guide  him  ever  on  the  wrong 
path. 

"  I've  the  neatest  things  in  the  trade  to  show 
you,  Mrs.  Waller,  ma*am,"  said  Joe,  unfastening 
the  great  bale  of  goods ;  **  I've  a  French  cachemire, 
between  port  wine  and  claret,  that  would  just  suit 
you— a  real  beauty ;  and  as  for  muslins,  why  I've 
some  such  as  the  Princesses  wear  at  Windsor — 
here's  a  pattern  now,  fit  for  the  girls,  an  ivy  leaf 
and  forget-me-not." 


And  he  looked  from  under  his  long^  eje-lashea 
at  Mrs.  Waller  to  see  if  his  hints  were  taken. 

"Muslin  is  poor  wear,"  she  said,  shortly; 
"Bessie  has  more  gowns  than  she  can  wear — 
there  are  some  of  her  mother's  in  the  oak  chest.'* 

"  Oh  !  they'd  be  ever  so  much  too  old-fashioned 
for  her,"  said  Joe;  "and  I've  enough  for  two 
gowns — she  and  her  sbter  could  wear  them." 

Mrs.  Waller  stooped  and  fingered  the  muslin. 
Nancy  wanted  a  Sunday  gown — ^she  was  gfrowing 
— the  ivy  leaf  and  forge&me-not  wonld  make  a 
nice  dress  for  her.  As  for  buying  one  for  Bessie, 
that  would  be  absurd.  Why,  she  hadn't  a  penny 
of  fortune,  except  whatever  her  father  could  spare 
her.  "  Now  my  children,"  she  thought^  "  will  have 
all  my  monev. 

And  so  she  drew  out  her  purse,  and  slowly 
counted  out  the  money.  She  got  the  muslin  a 
bargain,  it  was  honestly  worth  more  than  the 
price  he  asked  for  it. 

Then  there  was  white  linen  to  be  looked  at,  and 
then  some  wool  for  socks. 

"  The  boys  do  wear  out  theirs  as  if  they  had 
horns  instead  of  toes,"  she  said. 

And  so  the  wool  was  bought,  and  Bessie  wonld 
have  the  knitting  of  the  socks. 

Mrs.  Waller  treated  Joe  In^leden  with  respe^ 
He  came  of  "  decent  people  "  hke  herself,  and  his 
father  had  once  owned  a  nice  farm  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Giant's  Heel,"  the  mountain  that 
sheltered  "  Binder's  Bargain "  and  the  whole  of 
the  vale  from  the  sharp  nor'*  east  wind. 

And  everybody  knew  that  he  was  making 
money,  and  saving  it;  and  then  she  knew  the 
value  of  her  purchases,  and  knew  that  they  were 
bargains,  ana  where  is  the  female  soul  that  does 
not  ffreatly  rejoice  in  a  real  bargain  ? 

What  she  did  not  know  was  this — ^that  Joe, 
middle-aged  as  he  was,  and  old  badie^or  as  he  was 
said  to  be,  would  have  gladly  given  the  lace, 
cachemire,  muslin,  and  all  for  one  word,  one  kind 
look  from  Bessie  Waller.  But  you  may  be  sure 
that  Bessie  It  new  it  perfectly  well.  Mrs.  Waller 
was  by  no  means  the  woman  to  lavish  hospitable 
cares  on  even  a  valued  friend  like  Joe.  She  did 
not  ask  him  to  stay  for  their  six  o'clock  supper, 
but  she  graciously  oade  him  smoke  his  pipe  in 
the  porch,  while  the  mare  ate  her  oats  in  the 
stable.  The  farmer  was  not  visible— he  never 
appeared  until  the  men  came  in  from  their  work. 

Joe  lit  his  pipe,  and  went  out  into  the  porch, 
where  the  red  roses  were  showing  their  rich 
beauties  Ihrough  the  rough  rustic,  wood- work. 
But  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  walked  down  the 
narrow  paUi  leading  to  the  garden,  the  faint  smoke 
from  his  pipe  curling  in  the  air.  How  sweet  and 
pleasant  everything  was  I  How  good  it  was  to  be 
m  the  countrjr !  He  had  read— this  peddler  who 
went  about  with  lace,  and  muslin,  and  so  forth— 
a  book  to  him  was  a  friend,  a  thing  to  be  valued, 
to  be  made  much  of.  And  he  could  and  did  enioy 
the  exquisite  ^  beauty  that  the  fair  June  day 
brought  with  it.  The  deep,  deep  blue  of  the  8ky» 
the  hills  that  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  it» 
the  scent  of  the  flowers,  the  caressing  touch  of 
the  west  wind  that  seemed  as  if  it  olew  from 
Paradise  itself,  and  had  no  taint  of  sinful  earth 
about  it !  The  man,  peddler  thopgh  he  was,  notioed 
and  admired  aU  these  things,  and  a  grave  siml^ 
stole  over  his  dark  face.  It  was  a  day  to  be 
happv — ^all  the  world  seemed  happy — ^it  was  surely 
a  luc^  time,  an  auspicious  moment  i 
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In  the  distance  he  saw,  amongst  the  apple  trees, 
a  sudden  glimpse  of  a  dark  bine  dress.  Bessie, 
certainly — she  was  fond  of  dark  blue.  Why  not 
carry  ont  his  day-dream,  and  go  to  her,  and  tell 
her  how  he  cared  for  her,  and  ask  her  to  be  his 
wifeP  Why,  indeed! 

Bessy  it  certainly  was,  for  five  minntes  after- 
wards she  was  standing  at  the  very  end  of  the 
garden — ^with  aomehody  I 

Somebody  who  had  come  across  the  fields,  and 
through  the  apple  orchard,  and  so  entered  the 
garden. 

Somebody  who  had  Bessie's  pretty  brown  hand 
in  his,  and  who  was  calliug  her  his  own — his 
darling ! 

It  was  James  Draper,  looking  his  very  best — 
ah !  you  may  be  sure  the  sad  eyes,  that  for  one 
dispairing  moment  watched  the  lovers  through 
the  thick  but  broken  shade  of  a  great  pear  tree, 
took  in  every  detail  of  his  fortunate  rival's  dress 
and  person — the  well-made  coat,  the  gay  scarf  and 
pin ;  above  all,  the  gay  youth  and  careless  ease 
that  the  man  of  middle- age  can  never  attain  to. 
Joe  had  had  his  dav-dreams — ^Heaven  help  him ! — 
as  we  all  have.  He  had  dreamt  many  a  time  of  a 
home,  the  old  home  on  the  side  of  the  "  Giant's 
Heel,"  where  he  and  Bessie  should  live  so 
happily ! 

For  this  he  had  saved,  and  worked.  All  for 
Bessie !  He  knew  that  her  life  was  a  hard  one, 
that  Mrs.  Waller  No,  2  did  not  love  this  bonny 
winsome  creature,  by  whose  side  her  own  girls 
looked  uncomely  and  awkward. 

And  Joe  had  heard,  nnd  had  been  glad  to  hear, 
that  younff  Draper  had  been  flirting  with  the 
handsome  daughter  of  the  landloi*d  of  Uie  principal 
inn  at  Bar  Haven. 

Joe  •*  took  "  Bar  Haven  in  his  rounds,  and  had 
seen  Draper  making  what  looked  like  love  to 
black-eyea  Bella  Douglas.  To  be  sure  Bella  was 
not  fit  to  hold  **a  candle'*  to  Bessie  in  Joe's 
opinion ;  she  was  a  strapping  lass,  with  bold  eyes 
and  a  laugh  for  all  the  world,  but  she  was  the  only 
child,  and  everybody  knew  that  Archie  Douglas 
was  a  rich  man  for  his  line  of  life. 

Now  the  truth  was  made  plain.  James  Draper 
had  been  flirting  with  Bella,  but  making  love  to 
Bessie  I  And  middle-aged  though  he  was,  and  all 
unversed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  kndw  how 
fine  but  great  a  distinction  there  is  between  these 
two  acts.  The  lovers  did  not  know  of  the  involun- 
tary spy ;  he  went  slowly  up  the  garden  path, 
almost  hating  the  bright  beauty  of  the  June  roses 
and  the  summer  sun  that  shone  on  his  misery.  Ho 
walked  slowly  to  the  farm  stable,  where  his  stout 
brown  mare,  well  bred  and  well  fed,  was  finishing 
her  dole  of  oats.  Mrs.  Waller  came  round  thither. 
She  was  in  a  good  humour  for  her.  He  had  given 
her  a  good  bargain,  and  she  loved  saving  even  a 
penny,  and  she  was  glad,  too,  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  gettjug  rid  of  Bessie.  It  was  a  little 
too  bad  that  Bessie  should  make  so  good  a  match ; 
but  anything  was  better  than  having  her  pink  and 
white  face  sdways  to  the  fore,  since  the  farmer 
iffovld  make  such  a  fool  of  himself  about  her,  and 
theyonng  man  was  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  bad. 

Human  nature,  ladies  and  gentleman,  being 
much  the  same  in  the  dwellers  in  the  farmhouse, 
and  in  my  lady,  in  hor  boudoir  in  Park  Lane. 

"  Won't  you  come  in,  and  take  a  mug  of  beer  ?  " 
she  said,  still  carefully  abstaining  from  any  offer 
of  more  sabstantial  refreshment. 


But  Joe  would  not,  he  could  not  accept  the 
proflfered  draught. 

"  Let  me  begone  out  of  this,"  he  said  to  himself. 
He  hated  and  dreaded  the  possible  encounter  ^viih 
Bessie  and  her  lover.  The  man  was  almost  broken- 
hearted ;  there  is  such  a  thing,  I  can  tell  yoU|  as 
having  your  heart  broken,  and  still  living  on.  tie 
fastened  the  straps  and  buckles  of  the  cart,  and 
got  up  into  his  driving  seat,  making  dull  and 
mechanical  replies  to  Mrs.  Waller.  He  conld  not 
even  say  a  kind  word  to  the  "  softy,"  poor  little 
Andrew,  who  had  ventured  into  the  stable-yard. 
The  poor  little  lad  knew  Joe,  and  loved  him ;  his 
meek  face,  on  which  was  written  the  sad  affliction 
of  his  young  life,  always  brightened  up  when  Joe 
came.  But  to-day,  though  poor  Andrew  called  out 
his  name  in  the  broken,  imperfect  accents  that 
were  so  pitiful  to  hear,  Joe  only  nodded  sadly,  and 
drove  on.  Another  time  he  would  have  taken  the 
little  lad  up,  and  let  him  hold  the  reins,  and  drive 
slowly  down  the  road.  But  not  to-day — oh !  not 
to-day !  And  Andrew,  disconsolate,  was  left 
alone,  for  Mrs.  Waller,  as  she  said  very  truly, 
"  had  no  patience  with  him."  Little  of  that  goodly 
virtue  had  she  at  any  time,  or  with  any  one,  but 
she  had  none  for  the  poor  boy  who  had  always 
been  a  care,  and  was  certain  always  to  be  a  harden 
to  her. 

She  was  a  hard  woman ;  and  men,  women  and 
children  were  sent  into  the  world  to  toork»  What 
was  the  use,  and  where  was  the  place,  of  a  lad  .^Yho 
never  could  learn  his  letters,  or  keep  his  fingers 
from  being  cut,  or  his  clothes  from  being  torn  r 

Bessie  loved  him,  kh  a  good  woman  always  will 
love  so  feeble  a  creature,  whose  very  wants  make 
him  an  object  of  afiection.  But  Bessie— ah !  my 
poor  Bessie,  I  hate  to  think  of  the  evil  time  that 
IS  coming  when  your  bright  life  shall  be  clouded — 
was  standing  hy  the  old  apple-trees  in  the  sunny 
garden,  listening  to  Jamie  Draper's  loving  as- 
surances that,  though  he  might  say  civil  things  to 
Archie  Douglas*  handsome  black-eyed  daugnter, 
he  only  really  loved  Bessie ! 

She  had  heard  this  sweet  story  many  a  time 
before,  but  it  was  quite  as  pleasant  to  hear  now. 
He  reaUy  thought  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  but 
it  was  not  the  whole  truth.  He  did  not  confess  it 
to  her,  but  the  fact  was  that  he  had  hesitated  often 
before  asking  her  to  marry  him,  and  even  as  her 
blue  eyes  looked  into  his,  and  her  cheek  blushed 
rosy  red  with  happy,  innocent  joy,  he  could  not 
help  thinking — 

**  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  her, 
but — "  (you  see  there  was  a  "  but "  m  the  case)— 

Bella  jDouglas  is  cleverer,  and  has  more  go  in  her^ 
and  will  be  rich  besides,  and  Bessie  has  nothing 
but  her  pretty  face  and  good  temper."  Money, 
and  the  love  of  it,  and  the  longing  for  it  is.  ;i^ol 
confined  to  Lombard  Street  or  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

In  this  quiet  valley,  shut  out  from  the  world. 
Mammon  has  his  temples  and  worshippers.  Bessie 
did  not  know  that  her  lover  and  affianced  husband 
hesitated  for  a  moment  between  the  two  possible 
brides.  How  gaily  and  lightly  she  ran  along  the  gar- 
den path,  reaoY  to  lace  her  step-mother's  cold  looks, 
the  hard  work  that  only  ceased  when  bed-time 
came,  the  troublesome  children  for  whom  she  did 
80  much,  yet  who  seemed  to  love  her  so  little  I 
How  sweetly  the  flowers  smelt — ^how  fresh  was  the 
■till  air  I 

As  she  opened  the  gardes  gat«  her  step-mother 
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came  Hurrying  towards  her,  her  brow  black  with 
fear  and  wrath. 

•*  What  have  yon  been  at  ?  Where  have  yon 
beenP  Loitering  about  like  a  fool  with  James 
Draper,  when  yon  were  most  wanted  here." 

"  What's  the  matter  P   said  Bessie  fearfully. 

"  The  matter !  You  may  well  ask.  While  you 
were  loitering  there,  not  caring  what  was  going 
on,  Andrew  fell  into  the  mill-stream.  What  do 
you  care  if  the  bojr  is  drowned  or  notP  '* 

This  was  bitter  injustice,  but  Mrs.  Waller  was 
never  just.  Her  boy's  danger  only  whetted  her 
ungenerous  wrath. 

Drowned ! "  The  rich  colour  left  Bessie's  face. 

"  All  but ;  might  as  well  for  all  you  cared.  He 
was  taken  out,  and  is  alive,  but  that's  all." 

The  poor  softy!  Poor  Andrew!  Bessie  flew 
into  the  house ;  the  little  lad  was  lying  wrapped 
up  in  blankets^  on  his  bed;  they  had  poured 
whisky  down  his  throat,  and  the  life  haa  come 
back  to  him,  but  his  feeble  wits  were  wandering. 

Nancy  stood  by  him,  awed  into  silence. 

"  He  does  not  know  me,"  said  Bessie.  His 
cheeks,  that  but  a  little  time  before  were  pale  as 
the  leaves  of  a  wet  liljr,  were  now  flushea.  His 
eyes  were  half  open,  ms  hands  kept  plucking  at 
the  blankets. 

"  Mother's  gone  to  see  if  father  would  fetch  the 
doctor,"  said  Nancy. 

At  this  moment  in  came  Mrs.  Waller  all  in  a 
heat. 

"  Of  course,  now  that  he's  wanted  he  can't  be 
found.  Like  as  not  he's  gone  across  to  look  at  the 
Ayrshire  calf  that  Robin  Graem  has  got,  and 
nobody  knows  when  he'll  be  home." 

"Let  Beuben  ride  for  the  doctor,"  pleaded 
Bessie. 

**  There  again !  The  mare  has  her  shoes  off,  and 
couldn't  trot  a  yard  on  the  road,  and  who'll  ride 
•EobRoyP'" 

"  I  wUl — can ;  he'll  go  quiet  enough  with  the 
curb — do  let  me  ride  him,  mother.  I  can  go  by 
the  short  cut,  and  if  the  doctor  s  at  borne,  he'll  l>e 
here  in  an  hour." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Bessie  bade  Reuben 
saddle  the  young  horse,  only  half  brokeu,  and  wild, 
and  shy.  bessie  was  a  fair  rider,  she  was  used  to 
trotting  along  on  the  mare,  going  to  and  from 
fair  or  market,  crossing  the  ''Giant's  Heel"  by 
rough  bridle  roads,  impassable  to  any  wheels. 
But  "Rob  Roy"  was  a  very  different  sort  of 
animal. 

Beflsie  knew  no  fear  as  she  cantered  down  the 
lane.  She  meant  to  take  the  shortest  way  to  the 
doctor's  house,  and  he  could  drive  round  by  the 
road. 

Reuben,  the  shock-headed  lad,  watched  her  as 
she  rode  off. 

"  I  do  hope  that  he'll  play  no  tricks,  neither," 
he  said  to  himself,  shaking  his  rough  head. 

None  knew  better  than  he  how  strong  and  un- 
certain, and  even  dangerous  the  young  horse  could 
be. 

•        #        •        •  • 

An  hour  afterwards,  Doctor  Percy  was  standing 
hy  Andrew's  side,  feeling  his  pulse,  and  looking  at 
his  flushed  face. 

Bessie  had  met  him  close  to  his  own  house  as  he 
was  driving  home,  and  at  her  request  he  had  at 
once  turned  his  horse's  head  and  driven  swiftly  to 
"Binder's  Bargain." 


"  It  is  merely  the  shock  that  ails  hitn,*  said  He 
"A  composing  draught  will  get  him  some  sleeps 
and  in  the  morning  he'll  be  all  riffht." 

Then  he  mounted  his  ^ig,  and  drove  away. 

The  sun  went  down  m  the  west  behind  the 
mountains,  the  silver  stars  appeared  in  the  calm 
sky,  but  Bessie  came  not 

"  As  sure  as  fate,"  said  Mrs.  Waller,  "  she  has 
met  young  Draper  again,  and  stopped  to  talk  non- 
sense with  him. 

The  farmer,  who  loved  his  Bessie  all  the  more 
because,  with  the  exception  oE  the  poor  "  softy," 
nobody  else  cared  for  him  in  the  house,  went  to 
the  gate  and  down  the  road,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  listen,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  brown 
hand,  the  better  to  look  into  the  gathering  gloom. 

But  he  saw  and  heard  nothing.  It  was  quite 
late  when  clattering  hoofs  were  heard,  and  Rob 
Roy,  riderless,  galloped  up  to  the  stable. 

Riderless — and  where  was  Bessie  P 

The  stars  in  the  deep  sky,  and  the  young 
crescent  moon  were  8ilent---hela  their  peace.  The 
soft  night  breeze  kept  its  own  secret.  I^oor  Bessie, 
she  lay  on  a  heap  ot  stones  on  the  mountain  path 
as  a  dead  creature  lies. 
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*  ko'relp  for  rr,  tou  sn.** 

Joe  Inolbden  went  on  his  way — ^a  sad  way. 
Narrow  custom  kept  him  within  its  bounds;  he 
must  work  on,  since  there  could  be  no  play  for 
him ;  the  pleasure  of  making  money  for  another 
was  lost ;  out  a  man  of  middle-age  cannot  turn 
from  the  old  routine,  even  though  the  afternoon  of 
life's  day  is  a  cloudy  one.  But  there  were  no 
clouds  at  all  on  the  material  noon  of  that  June 
day.  He  drove  along,  heavy-hearted ,  he  had  to 
flnish  his  rounds  as  best  he  might.  The  houses 
lay  far  apart  Ho  had  to  make  a  detour  of  some 
miles  to  arrive  at  the  Widow  Orlebad's  cottage — 
a  rich  woman  who,  widow  though  she  was,  loved 
a  new  fashion  even  in  her  sombre  black  gown,  and 
loved  a  bit^of  gossip  too. 

And  Joe  Ingleden,  who  visited  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Bradford--aj,  London  itself,  it  was 
said — was  a  welcome  visitor. 

Then  from  the  widow  (who  found  Joe  un- 
usually dull  that  afternoon)  to  a  lonely  house 
where  two  bachelor  bz  others  lived,  who  might 
want  small  masculine  trifles ;  then  home  for  the 
night,  to  Bar  Haven.  His  goings  and  comings 
were  methodical  and  punctuaL  Everybody  in  the 
valley  knew  that  they  could  depend  on  Joe,  and 
waited  till  his  coming  brought  the  things  they 
needed.  And,  as  was  necessary,  he  had  nis  pro- 
gramme already  cut  out  and  arranged,  even  for 
months  ahead. 

The  stars  were  shining,  the  shadows  of  the 
full-leaved  trees  were  black  on  the  ground,  for 
there  was  a  young  bright  moon,  when  he  came  to 
the  road  that  led,  in  one  direction  to  Bar  Haven, 
in  the  other  to  '* Binder's  Bargain."  The  tree 
shadows  were  black,  but  it  wasn't  a  shadow  that 
made  the  mare  start  aside  and  tremble. 

Joe  looked  to  see  what  had  frightened  her,  and 
saw — what  was  it  P 

A  fallen  treeP  No!  Dark  as  it  was  beneath 
the  trees,  he  knew  in  a  moment  that  no  tree  lay 
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like  that.  In  A  moment)  bnt  little  thinkinf?  what 
the  reality  was,  he  was  down  from  his  driving 
seat.  The  mare  had  got  over  her  momentary 
alarm,  and  stood  like  a  rock,  answering  with  a 
prick  of  her  ears  to  his  customary  "  Steady,  my 
lass." 

The  face  that  he  lifted  np  was  not  whiter  than 
his  own.   A  woman's  face. 

*•  Bessie !  "   That  wj^s  all  he  could  say. 

She  was  dead ;  that  was  his  first  thought.  For 
a  moment  a  fierce  ioy  mingled  with  the  passionate 
sorrow.  She  could  never  be  James  Draper*s  wife. 
Then  the  flood  of  intense  grief  swept  away  this 
natural  but  selfish  feeling. 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  heart ;  it  beat,  ever  so 
faintly.  There  was  blood  on  her  cheek,  and  as  he 
wiped  it  away  it  flowed.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.  He  thanked  Gt)d  that  he  had  come  by 
that  road  instead  of  choosing  the  other;  and, 
lifting  her  tenderly,  he  laid  her  in  his  cart,  placing 
her  so  that,  by  turning  a  little  in  the  driving  seat, 
he  could  support  her  head.  When  he  drove  on, 
with  a  fearJful  care  lest  they  should  iolt  over  any 
rough  stones,  and  the  moonlight  fell  on  her  face, 
he  shuddered,  for  he  then  could  see  how  blood- 
stained it  was. 

But  she  lived,  she  lived ! 

It  seemed  an  age  of  wear^  misery  as  he  drove 
along ;  it  seemed  an  age  until  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  white  house.  There  were  lights  in  the  lower 
windows  and  figures  were  moving  about.  The 
farmer  met  him  at  the  gate. 

"  She  is  here.  I  found  her  lying  on  the  ground 
at  the  Three  Elms,"  said  Joe. 

"We've  been  out  looking  for  her;  I've  only- 
come  back  now.  I  thought  she'd  have  come  back 
the  other  way." 

The  cart  crept  slowly  up  to  the  house.  A  melan- 
choly ending  to  so  fair  a  day ! 

Mrs.  Waller,  for  once  shaken  out  of  her  hard 
and  envious  shell,  came  in  haste  to  lift  her  out. 
Bessie  gave  no  sign  of  life,  except  by  the  faint 
pulsation  of  the  heart. 

"  Come  in  and  rest  yourself,"  said  the  farmer, 
touched  by  Joe's  white  face. 

No,  no,  time  enough  for  that ;  who's  to  fetch 
the  doctor?" 

Mrs.  Waller  wrung  her  hands.  "  And  he  was 
here  this  evening.  Didn't  you  know?  Andrew 
was  near  drowned,  and  it  was  to  fetch  him  the 
girl  went" 

Lend  me  a  saddle,  and  I'll  take  the  mare — she 
can  go  out  of  harness." 

**  La  1  Mr.  Ingleden,  and  you've  been  a  long 
way  already— you  11  just  kill  the  mare  and  your- 
self." 

Joe  ground  his  teeth  before  he  could  find  the 
quick  reply,  •*  Even  so !  If  it's  doing  her  a  service 
what  better  way  could  I  lose  my  life,  as  for  the 
mare,  if  she  can  only  take  me  to  the  doctors,  I'll 
ask  no  more  of  her !  " 

The  saddle  on  which  the  farmer  rode  to  market 
was  fitted  on  the  mare.  **  Now,  my  lass,  do  your 
best,  I  must  press  you,  there's  no  help  for  it,  you 
see!" 

It  was  a  long  and  a  rough  road,  the  same  over 
which  poor  Bessie  had  galloped  on  the  same 
errand. 

There  was  good  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  stout 
mare,  and  it  stood  her  in  good  stead  that  night. 
There  was  loam  on  her  bridle,  and  her  flanks 


were  wet  and  heaving  wben  Joe  stopped  at  the 
doctor^s  house. 

"What do  you  want?  Who's  there?"  Thi9 
doctor  asked  these  questions,  putting  his  night- 
capped  head  out  of  window. 

In  a  few  words  Joe  told  him  all. 

•*  Bless  my  soul;  and  I've  only  come  back  from 
Binder's  Bargain.  Poor  lass,"  and  he  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  hurried  into  his  clothes. 

**  I  must  wake  up  the  boy,  and  get  my  gig," 
said  he.  As  he  came  out  into  the  night  air,  he 
looked  at  the  pale  man  and  the  tired  ware. 

"  Gro  into  the  house,  and  lie  down  on  the  sofa 
in  the  parlour,"  he  said ;  "  that  poor  beast  wants 
rest,  the  boy  can  take  her  to  my  stable.*' 

And  Joe  consented,  for  the  doctor's  light  gig 
was  too  light  for  hoo,  and  the  mare  was  dead  beat. 

It  was  quite  daylight  when  the  doctor  came 
home,  and  was  met  at  the  door  by  Joe. 

**  Bless  me !  and  why  are  not  you  asleep  ?  " 

"  How  is  she — will  she  Uve  ? 

"  She's  come  to  herself,  oh  yes ;  I  think  there's 
no  fear  for  her  life.  She's  young,  you  see — that 
young  Draper  was  there,  like  a  mad  man ;  they're 
to  be  mamed  vou  know;  poor  lass,  it's  a  pity." 

So  in  the  old  house  under  the  hill  there  were 
two  people  sick  unto  death.  In  one  room,  poor 
Andrew,  who  was  feverish  and  wandering,  catling 
aloud  always  for  "Bessie."  Poor  Bessie,  lying 
helpless  and  wounded,  like  a  crushed  flower  that 
some  careless  heel  has  trodden  upon !  With  a 
heart  heavy  as  lead  did  Joe  Ingleaen  set  out  on 
his  travels  again. 

He  rode  the  good  mare  to  the  farmhouse,  and 
there  got  his  cart.  How  silent  and  sorrowful 
everything  was  !  Even  Mrs.  Waller  had  lost  her 
old  sharpness  of  look  and  voice. 

Joe  stood  in  the  sunny  porch  with  her  before  he 
mounted  his  cart. 

**  When  she  gets  better — quite  herself,"  he  said, 
"  tell  her  that  I  was  very  sorry — that's  all." 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  she  said ;  "  and  I'll  tell  her  how 
'twas  you  found  her,  and  brought  her  home.  The 
doctor  says  she'll  do — I'm  sure  I  hope  so;  I'm 
almost  out  of  my  wits  myself  with  one  thing  and 
the  other ;  here's  James  Draper  been  like  a  mad 
man  all  the  morning — thank  goodness  he  had  to 
go  home  to  look  after  his  hay." 

*'  I  suppose — when  she  gets  well,  they'll  be 
married  ?    He  could  hardly  say  the  bitter  words. 

"  I  suppose  so.  Well,  good-bye,  and  good  luck 
to  you,  Mr.  Ingleden." 

Bessie  came  "  to  herself,"  as  they  say,  very  soon. 
Wlien  she  did — ah !  when  she  did — it  was  quite 
another  face  than  her  old  winsome  one  that 
looked  at  her  from  the  glass.  Theii  she  knew 
why  they  had  looked  at  her  so  pitifully,  even 
Mrs.  Waller.  She  knew  why  it  was  that  the 
doctor  had  said  to  her,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully, 
"  You  mustn't  fret  you  know,  you  must  try  and 
be  thankful  that  you  escaped  with  your  life. ' 

Her  face  was  all  scarred.  The  rough  stones 
had  done  their  work.  There  was  a  great  cut  from 
the  temple  to  the  chin.  Never,  never  more  should 
Bessie  Waller  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  with 
innocent  gladness  that  she  should  be  so  fair. 

Bruised  severely  she  was,  but  no  bones  were 
broken.    For  a  time  she  suffered  severely  from 
the  fall,  but  gradually  she  grew  better — able  to 
sit  up,  to  go  down  stairs,  and  able  to  sec  her  lover. 
"  why  didn't  you  tcU  me  how  changed  she 
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was  F  "  flaid  James  Draper  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
as  he  left  the  room. 

"I  did;  but  you  wouldn't  believe  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Waller. 

After  that  first  visit  the  young  man  bore  the 
sight  of  her  changed  face  better. 

To  be  sure  it  was  a  busy  time,  as  he  said.  The 
late  hay  had  to  be  carried,  and  he  did  not  come 
often  to  "  Binder's  Bargain." 

When  he  did  come  his  visit  was  like  sunshine 
to  poor  Bessie.  But  clouds  obscure  the  brightest 
noon,  and  Bessie's  life  grew  speedily  very  dark. 

"  James  Draper  hasn't  been  here  for  a  month," 
said  Mrs.  Waller. 

*'  He's  very  busy,"  said  the  poor  girl,  flushing  a 
painful  red. 

"Busy  indeed.  I  teU  you  what,  Bessie,  I'm 
sure  he's  not  to  be  trusted.  I  didn't  like  telling 
you  before,  not  till  you  got  a  bit  strong,  but  1 
near  he's  as  thick  as  theives  with  old  Douglas, 
and  that  Bella  and  he  are  flirting.  And  if  I  were 
you,  Bessie,  I'd  call  him  over  the  coals,  and  tell 
him  I'd  not  have  it." 

"  Don't  cry,  Bessie,  don't  cry,"  said  poor 
Andrew,  who  by  this  time  had  quite  recovered, 
stealing  his  little  thin  hand  into  hers. 

"Indeed,  I  wouldn't  cry,"  said  Mrs.  Waller, 
"but  I'd  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind,  Bessie." 

James  Draper  was  either  too  busy  to  pay 
visits,  or  some  other  reason  kept  him  away  from 
"Binder's  Bargain,"  and  he  and  Bessie  drifted 
apart  without  any  effort  on  her  part  to  keep  him 
faithful  to  her. 

Neither  would  she  let  her  father  or  step-mother 
remonstrate  with  him. 

"  I  am  not  like  what  I  was  when  he  said  he 
loved  me,"  she  thought.  She  was  very  proud, 
witii  the  maidenly  decent  pride  that  belongs  to 
all  good  women,  and  when  she  did  meet  him  as 
he  rode  slowly  home  from  Bar  Haven,  and  as  she 
walked  along  the  lane,  she  was  more  collected  and 
at  ease  than  he  was. 

He  got  oS.  his  horse  and  shook  hands  with  her ; 
t^ere  was  some  hesitation  in  his  manner. 

"  I'm  glad  I  met  you,  James,"  she  said,  colour- 
ing painfully,  but  speaking  with  calm  distinctness. 
"  I  meant  to  have  written,  but  I  can  say  what  I 
must  say  here." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  I've  not  been  able  to  go  to  see 
you  of  late,  but  you  see  " 

She  put  a  gentle  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  The  truth  is  best,  James.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  all  is  at  an  end  between  us-— for  ever,  and 
though  we  can  be  friends,  we  can't  be  more." 

"  I  suppose  you've  heard  that  I've  been  after 
Bella  Douglas  P  I  declare,  Bessie,  I  did  like  you, 
and  all  that,  but  you  see — I'm  sure  you  see  that 
you're  not  very  strong  now,  and  I'd  want  a  wife 
that  'ud  do  her  work,  and  so  " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Well,  James,  say  good-bye,  and 
God  bless  you,  and — and — I  do  hope  you'll  be 
happy." 

She  could  say  no  more.  She  turned  and  walked 
away  from  him,  leaving  him  at  once  glad  and 
relieved,  sorry  and  somewhat  ashamed. 

That  night  she  told  her  father  and  Mrs.  Waller. 

"  He  will  marry  Bella  Douglas ! "  cried  the 
latter  with  angry  heat. 

"You  are  not  to  be  angry  with  him,"  said 
Bessie  pleadingly;  "he  could  not  help  himself! 
And  it  was  I  who  gave  him  up." 


Poor  Bessie !  She  did  her  best  to  smile,  and 
seem  happy,  and  nobody  knew  how,  when  she  was 
in  her  little  room  at  nighl^  the  bitter,  bitter  tears 
fell  like  rain. 

The  farmer  was  very  angry,  but  his  hands  were 
tied.  Bessie  would  not  afiow  any  one  to  blame 
James  Draper. 

He  did  not  come  again  to  Binder's  Bargain." 
Yery  soon  they  heard  that  he  was  to  be  married 
to  Bella  Douglas;  and  before  the  harvest  was 
carried  home,  they  were  married. 

It  was  on  a  sxinny  September  day  that  Joe 
Ingleden  drove  through  Bar  Haven  once  again. 
He  had  been  on  a  professional  tour  "  throngk 
the  Lake  Country,  visiting  the  busy  manufacturing 
towns  to  renew  hi?  stock-in-trade.  The  farm  on 
the  hill,  his  old  home,  the  home  he  had  hoped 
should  have  been  his— and  Bessie's — waited  in 
vain  for  him.  By-and-by,  when  he  was  old,  and 
stifi*,  and  grey,  he  might  give  up  his  wandering 
life,  and  "  settle  down." 

But  a  wandering  life  best  suits  a  mind  ill  at 
ease.  When  he  was  buying  and  selling,  visitinf^ 
the  big  towns,  and  driving  hither  and  tmther,  the 
pain  at  his  heart  was  less  felt. 

The  bells  at  the  old  church  tower,  that  stood 
square  and  sturdy  in  the  green  churchyard*  were 
jangling  away  joyfully. 

As  he  passed  tne  gate,  a  little  procession  came 
forth,  the  men  with  favours  in  their  Suuday  coats, 
the  women  brave  in  white  bonnets  and  gloves. 

He  checked  the  mare,  and  presently  out  came 
the  bride  and  "  groom." 

James  Draper  and  Bella  Douglas ! 

He  looked  again,  hardly  crediting  his  eyes— hat 
there  they  were  I 

And  Bessie  P 

He  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  little  inn,  where 
he  always  put  up  at  Bar  Haven. 

"  So  there  has  been  a  marriage  here  to-day  ?  " 
he  said  to  the  landlady — a  friend  of  his. 

"  Ay,  handsome  Jamie  Draper  is  tied  down  at 
last !  I  doubt  he's  got  a  handful — Bella  Douglas 
that  was  has  a  bit  of  a  temper." 

"  I  thought  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  some- 
body else  P^' 

"Ah!  poor  Bessie  Waller!  That  came  to  an 
end  when  she  lost  her  good  looks.  Jamie  Draper 
was  never  the  lad  to  keep  true  to  her  when  she 
was  no  longer  the  beauty  sne  was." 

"Ah  I  And  shop  How  does  she  bear  it?  How 
issheP" 

"  Grood  as  gold,  poor  lass  I  But  you'd  hardly 
know  her.  Dear,  dear,  when  I  remember  what  a 
bonny  face  she  had,  I  do  pity  her,  surely 

"Tell  me,  Bessie,  that  some  time  or  other youll 
come  to  care  for  me,  and  marry  me — you  don't 
know  how  I  love  you,  better  I  think  than  any 
man  ever  loved  a  girl  before." 

It  was  Joe  Ingleden  that  was  speaking,  and 
Bessie-— with  cast-down  eyes  and  a  not  blush  on 
her  face,  her  poor  face,  altered  indeed  it  was  !— 
was  listening. 

She  said  to  herself— 

"  He  pities  me — ^because  I  am  quite  ugly  now, 
and  if  I  take  him  at  his  word,  heU  be  sorry, 
perhaps."  So  with  this  poisoned  shi^t  rankling  m 
her  heart,  she  told  him  he  was  very  good  and  kind, 
and  she  liked  him  very  much,  but — she  would  not 
marry  him ! 
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In  Tain  he  pleaded  his  cause,  Bessie  did  like 
him,  could  have  loved  him,  but  would  not  say 
"Yes;* 

"Then  I'd  better  go;  oh!  Bessie,  life  is  not 
worth  having  unless  you  share  it  with  me." 

"  You'll  be  happy  some  time,  Joe ;  you're  too 
kind  and  good  to  nave  all  your  life  spoiled  because 
a  poor,  ugly  creature  like  me  wont  take  what  you 
offer." 

'*  She  can't  love  me,  because  she  loved  J  amea 
Draper  so  weU,"  thought  Joe,  broken-hearted,  and 
with  tears  in  his  honest  eyes  that  he  would  not 
let  fall,  he  wrung  her  hand,  and  left  her. 

A  younger  man,  one  less  in  earnest,  less  distrust- 
ful of  himself  and  all  he  had  to  offer,  would  have 
persisted,  but  Joe  was  too  humble*minded  to  do 
so. 

To  him  she  was  fair  and  dear  as  ever,  as  much 
exalted  over  and  beyond  him  as  if  she  had  been  a 
queen  in  the  purple. 

And  so  he  turned  away,  with  a  sigh  that  was 
half  a  sob. 

And  Bessie  remained  in  the  little  rustic  summer- 
house,  where  he  had  found  her,  miserable  enough^ 
and  ready  to  call  him  back,  and  tell  him  that 
after  all  she  loved  him,  and  would  bo  his  wife. 

•*  Why  are  you  crying,  Bessie  ?  What  did  Joe 
say  to  you  ?  "  said  poor  Andrew,  stealing  in,  and 
standing  at  her  side. 

Softy  as  he  was,  she  was  just  in  the  mood  to  be 
glad  of  any  confidante,  to  whom  she  might,  in 
safety,  pour  out  her  trouble. 

"  Joe  was  wanting  me  to  take  something,  and  I 
was  a  fool,  that's  all,  and  refused  it ;  and  now  I'm 
sorry.  And  he's  gone,  and  he'll  never,  never  como 
here  again." 

"  Don't  you  like  him,  Bessie  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Andrew,  I  do ;  better  than  anybody  else 
in  the  world.  But  I've  done  it  of  my  own  choice, 
and  so  I  must  put  up  with  it,"  and  Bessie  cried 
as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Here  broke  in  Mrs.  Waller's  shrill  voice,  calling 
"  Andrew  1  Andrew  ! "  and  the  boy,  after  kissing 
Bessie  with  a  fondness  that  ought  to  have  been 
some  consolation  to  her,  crept  away. 

As  he  did  so,  a  figure  darkened  the  entrance  to 
the  little  summer-house. 

It  was  Joe.  '  A  changed  and  triumphant  Joe, 
who  caught  her  to  his  breast,  and  so  held  her,  and 
would  not  let  her  go. 

"  I  came  back  to  say  *  Good-bye,* "  he  said,  "  and 
I  heard  what  you  said ;  and  now,  my  Bessie,  I 
know  the  truth,  and  here  I'll  stay  till  you  tell  mo 
with  your  own  lips  that  you'll  take  my  love  and 
all  I  have,  and  be  my  darling  wife." 

So  Bessie  had  to  consent,  and  Joe  was  not  long 
in  finding  out  the  trath ;  how  she  had  refused 
him,  thinking  that  it  was  more  from  pity  than 
from  love  that  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  "him. 

Joe  gave  up  his  travelling,  and  became  a  farmer, 
and  they  lived  in  the  old  homestead  that  had  once 
belonged  to  his  people. 

He  grew  young  again,  so  happy  was  he,  and 
Bessie  <j^uite  believed  him  when  he  told  her  that 
in  his  sight  she  was  lovely  as  ever. 

One  guest  was  always  welcome  there,  poor 
Andrew,  who  would  continue  to  be  a  child  even 
when  there  was  a  beard  on  his  chin — always  harm- 
less, always  loving,  worshipping  his  Bessie,  and 
quite  ready  to  give  Joe,  for  her  sake,  a  share  in 
his  innocent  heart. 


The  Bar  Haven  gossips  had  it  that  Jamie 
Draper's  handsome  wife  was  a  bit  of  a  shrew,  but 
that  may  be  only  gossip. 

To  Bessie,  as  the  years  pass  by,  time  brings  new 
duties,  new  pleasures,  new  happiness.  Sorrow 
too,  doubtless,  since  life  has  its  thorns  with  its 
roses,  but  she  has  never  regretted  becoming  the 
wife  of  Joe  Ingleden. 

After  they  had  been  man  and  wife  for  some 
time  he  confessed  to  her  that  he  had  twice  been  an 
unintentional  eaves-dropper,  the  first  time  when  he 
had  learnt  the  fatal  truth  that  she  and  Jame9 
Draper  were  affianced  lovers. 

"  That  was  a  bad  time  "  said  Joe ;  "  but  the 
next  made  up  for  it,  for  I  found  out  that  you  did 
care  for  me,  my  Bessie." 

Poor  Andrew  has  never  found  out  what  good 
thing  it  was  that  Joe  offered  her,  and  that  she 
refused. 
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TATBER  AND  DAUOHTEB. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


A  LONELT  OLD  AQB. 


KATE  had  alreadyTcportedathome  something 
of  her  first  meeting  with  the  stranger,  with- 
out arousing  the  alarm  or  suspicion  of  her  aunt. 
For  Miss  Leake's  shrewdness  was  tempered  by  dul- 
ness;  she  was  quick  sighted  where  her  viguance 
had  been  roused,  but  sometimes  very  blind  in  other 
directions.  Therefore  when  her  niece  told  her 
of  some  old  man  who  had  asked  about  the  Bed 
Cow,  and  ,who  seemed  to  remember  her  mother 
very  well,  Miss  Leake  did  not  even  try  to  think 
who  it  could  be. 

"  Everybody  knew  your  mother,  of  course,"  she 
said ;  people  who  never  spoke  to  her  were  glad 
to  get  a  look  at  her ;  and  some  of  the  farms  have 
changed  hands  several  times.  If  this  man  lived 
here  twenty  years  ago  he  would  be  sure  to  know 
your  mother.  Everybody  noticed  her;  there 
wasn't  such  another  girl  in  Elmdale ! " 

When,  however,  the  adventure  of  the  broken 
bridge  was  related  to  her,  she  thought  it  right  to 
show  some  displeasure. 

**  I  wish,  Kate,  that  you  wouldn't  put  yourself 
in  such  difficulties;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  forbid 
you  to  go  out  alone,  or  at  least  to  go  up  the  hill- 
sides so  recklessly." 

There  was  not  any  difficulty.  Aunt ;  I  should 
onlv  have  had  to  &;o  round  by  the  other  bridge^ 
and  be  late  for  luncn." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  go  round  ? 
Kate  had  no  reason  to  eive  except  one,  which^ 
if  she  had  uttered  it,  would  have  astonished  her- 
self as  well  as  her  aunt;  some  one — with  no 
authority  over  her  at  all — had  spoken  authorita* 
tively,  and  she  had  obeyed ;  that  was  the  simple 
truth  of  the  matter. 
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On  the  next  day — ^the  second  day  after  Henry 
Dil worth's  arrival  in  Elmdale — she  was  riding 
past  the  Bed  Cow-  with  Jack  Langford,  when 
Jane  Dodd  stopped  her  at  the  gate,  and  asked  her 
to  go  in  again  and  see  the  baby. 

'*  Not  that  it's  so  mnch  the  baby,  after  all/' 
Jane  explained  when  they  were  inside,  "  as  it's 
the  old  gentleman  staying  here  who  is  ill ;  and  I'm 
snre  he  ought  to  see  toe  doctor,  but  he  won't  hear 
of  it.  He's  asked  more  than  once  if  you'd  be  look- 
ing in  to  see  the  baby,  which  makes  me  think 
that  if  you'd  adyise  him  about  the  doctor  he  might 
listen." 

"  Oh,  no,  JaTie,  w!iy  should  he  ?  I  couldn't  do 
such  a  thing/'  Kate  answered  quickly. 

Meanwhile  Jack,  who  had  remained  with  the 
horses  outside,  received  a  message  by  a  small 
boy  to  the  effect  that  the  gentleman  in  the  parlour 
would  be  glad  it  he  would  go  in  and  speak  to  him. 
He  went  with  alacrity,  having  a  very  distinct 
suspicion  who  the  gentleman  in  the  parlour  might 
be. 

Henry  Dilworth  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  a  rug  wrapped  about  his  feet.  He  had  a 
look  of  great  suffering  and  exhaustion  ;  and  he  did 
nob  attempt  to  rise. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  ill,  sir,"  Jack  said,  as 
he  went  forward. 

"  I  have  been  so  before.  It  will  pass  away. 
Thank  you  for  coming  to  see  me.  I  am  a  stranger 
to  you,  but  I  knew  your  uncle  very  welL'' 

"  Did  you  indeed,  sir  ?  He  was  a  very  nice 
fellow,  I  suppose." 

Jack's  manner  was  genuinely  respectful,  in  a 
pleasant  though  rather  old-fashioned  manner.  He 
was  aware  that  the  man  before  him,  if  he  showed 
symptoms  now  of  weakness  and  indecision,  had 
once  been  stronger  than  himself  both  mentally 
and  physically ;  it  was  the  decline  of  a  Goliath 
that  he  looked  upon ;  and  he  admired  the  giant 
for  what  he  had  been  as  well  as  for  what  he  was. 
He  met  with  frank  fearlessness  the  keen  gaze 
fixed  upon  him,  and  he  waited  to  hear  more. 

"  Miss  Dilworth  is  with  you,  I  think/'  the 
stranger  said,  with  some  effort. 

•*  She  is  looking  at  Mrs.  Dodd's  baby."  Jack 
replied,  with  conscientious  and  commonplace  exact- 
ness. If  he  guessed  at  the  elements  of  a  romance 
in  the  situation,  he  was  not  the  one  to  feed  it 
with  fine  words. 

"Is  she  fond  of  children?"  Henry  Dilworth 
asked,  remembering  that  his  wife  had  never  been  so. 

•*  I  can't  really  say,"  Jack  replied,  **  the  mothers 
are,  I  suppose,  and  they  get  her  to  lock  at  them." 

**  She  seems  to  be  very  good  to  the  poor." 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  is ;  the  poor  people  like 
her,  and  the  rich  too,  but  she  is  one  of  those 
persons  who  win  gratitude  easily ;  she's  so  un- 
commonly pleasant  to  look  at,  such  a  very  charm- 
ing young  lady  altogether,  don't  yon  know  P  " 

"  Ah/'  said  Henry  Dilworth,  quickly,  *'  you  find 
her  so,  do  you  P  " 

"  I  should  have  a  curious  taste  if  I  didn't,  sir, 
don't  you  think  P" 

"She  seems  quite  happy*  quite  content;" 
Henry  Dilworth  went  on,  without  answerine  his 
query,  "you  are  with  her  a  great  deal,  I  think. 
You  can  tell  me  if  she  is  so." 

**  Well,  sir,  if  you  want  to  know,  you  could  find 
all  that  out  for  yourself,  I  should  fancy." 

Henry  Dilworth's  face  had  flushed  a  little  at 


Jack's  last  words  which  he  fancied  conveyed  a 
reproof,  but  his  eye  kept  clear  and  cool.  He  was 
indifferent  to  Jack's  opinion  of  him,  so  long 
as  he  satisfied  his  own  conscience.  He  had  only 
one  vulnerable  point  in  the  armour  of  simplicity 
and  strength  with  which  he  had  long  met  the 
world ;  but  he  had  been  struck  hard  in  that  one 
point ;  it  had  once  been  the  love  of  his  wife,  it  was 
now  the  love  of  his  daughter.  The  dissatisfaction 
of  one  or  the  other  was  the  knife  which  could  cat 
off  the  magic  locks  of  Samson,  and  Jeave  him  to 
stumble  blindly — but  never  ignobly — ^to  his  end- 

"  Tou  think  it  strange  perhaps  that  I  should  ask 
such  questions.  Some  day  you  will  know  that  I  am 
not  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  it.  I  meant  just  what  I  said, 
that  vou  could  find  out  these  things  for  yourself, 
8ir."r 

"  I  may  not  have  the  time,  or  opportunity.  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  coming  in  to  see  me.  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  and  lo^  at  you." 

"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied/'  Jack  said,  with  a 
look  of  subdued  amusement. 

"Yes,  I  think  you  are  an  honest  man." 

This  strange  remark  was  uttered  with  a  quiet- 
ness that  robbed  it  of  its  impertinence. 

"  Is  there  anything  an  honest  man  could  do  for 
you,  sir  P  "  Jack  inquired.  "  You  are  here  alone 
and  ill." 

"There  is  certainly  nothing  that  a  dishonest 
man  could  do,"  Henry  Dilworth  answered  with 
a  slight  smile  ;  "  and  as  for  jou,  if  there's  any- 
thing you  can  do  for  me,  it  will  be  done  withont 
my  asking." 

"  I  take  it  as  a  compliment  that  yon  think  so," 
said  the  younger  man  gravely. 

"Are  you  here,  Jack  P "  uttered  a  voice  at  tie 
door  at  that  moment. 

"  Yes ;  come  in,"  he  answered,  briskly  throwing 
the  door  open. 

Kate  stood  on  the  threshold.  There  was  an  air 
of  shyness  and  hesitation  about  her,  but  the  eyes 
of  the  stranger  met  hers,  and  drew  her  forvr^ud. 
They  were  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  had  long  been 
hungry  for  what  he  now  saw,  but  who  was  so 
evidently  sad  and  limited  in  hope  that  even 
the  satisfaction  of  his  desires  did  not  imply  happi- 
ness. 

"I  am  sorry  you  are  ill/'  Kate  said,  as  she 
advanced  doubtfully.  "  I  hope  getting  wet  yes- 
terday was  not  the  cause  of  it." 

"  It's  a  strange  thing  if  it  was,  for  I've  been 
used  to  all  sorts  of  exposure  all  my  life." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  better  suon.  Don't  yon 
think  you  ought  to  see  a  doctor  P  Mrs.  Dodd 
thinks  so." 

"No,  thank  you ;  I  have  been  like  this  before, 
and  know  what  to  do/' 

"  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  you  ?  "  she 
asked,  still  with  some  timidity,  and  glancing  at 
Jack  for  encouragement. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  except  to  come  and  see  me 
again." 

Kate's  face  flushed  a  little,  but  she  went 
Is  there  nothing  we  could  get  for  you— jelly  or 
fruit  or  soup  P  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  have  all  I  want,  unless," 
he  added,  with  a  sudden  thought, — "  you  abonid 
make  it  yourself." 

Kate's  cheek  flushed  again,  and  she  answered 
with  unusual  humility — 
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**rm  sorry — I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  how." 

Jack  uttered  an  impatient  "  Pooh ! "  and  she 
looked  at  him  with  deprecating  apology. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  the  sick  man 
with  a  little  sisrh ;  "  I  have  all  I  want." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Kate ;  and  then  she  repeated, 
**  I  hope  you  will  be  better." 

She  stood  a  moment  looking  at  him  almost 
wistfully ;  she  felt  herself  to  be  the  indirect  cause 
of  his  illness,  and  she  put  down  to  this  circum- 
stance all  the  humility  and  desire  to  please  which 
were  contrary  to  her  habitual  moods;  but  she 
was  actually  under  the  influence  of  his  strong 
character  and  feeling;  and  she  was  vaguely 
troubled  by  a  sense  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
situation,  without  any  recognition  of  the  truth 
coming  near  her  thoughts. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  and  he  hoped  that  she 
would  come  forward,  and  offer  her  hand ;  but  she 
did  not.  She  glanced  at  Jack  as  if  to  ask  what 
to  do  next,  and  then  went  out. 

Her  sudden  docility  and  appealing  looks  at  him 
seemed  to  have  made  less  impression  on  Jack 
than  might  have  been  expected.  He  did  not  take 
them  as  a  compliment  to  himself  at  all.  He  said 
to  her  BrS  she  passed  out-- 

**  If  you'll  walk  on,  I  will  follow  you  directly  ; " 
and  then  he  went  back  to  Henry  Dilworth. 

*'  Sir,"  he  said,  **I  don't  wish  to  show  any  im- 
pertinent curiosity,  but  I  can't  help  having  a 
good  idlea  who  you  are." 

•'Tli.on  you'll  keep  my  secret,"  was  the  quiet 
answer. 

"  I  think  that  it's  a  great  pity  it  should  be  kept. 
Kate  doesn't  seem  to  you  all  she  should  be;  but 
you  have  her  at  a  disadvantage ;  she's  true  and 
good  underneath." 

"  I  have  found  no  fault  with  my  daughter,"  was 
the  response,  given  in  a  singularly  gentle  tone. 

"  No,  sir,  you  haven't.  But  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  her,  as  perhaps  you  kno^^ ;  sind  I  don't 
take  it  as  a  compliment  to  her  that  you  don't  t^ll 
her  who  you  are." 

*'  I  want  to  spare  her  as  much  as  possible." 

"  She  can't  have  any  feelings,  sir,  that  ought 
to  be  spared  in  such  a  case.  You  don't  under- 
stand her. '  She's  been  brought  up  to  be  what  she 
is,  and  she  has  a  kind  of  haught;ir  way  with  her, 
I  know.  But  it's  very  shallow  ;  it  isn't  an  inch 
deep.  And  there's  nothing  she's  wished  for  so 
much  as  that  you  should  come  here  or  send  for 
her." 

Henry  Dilworth's  face  lighted  with  surprise. 

"  Why  didn't  she  tell  me  P  " 
You  see  for  yourself  that  she's  proud ;  and  she 
thought  you  didn't  want  her." 

**  Impossible ! "  said  Henry  Dilwortli,  with 
energy;  but  he  added  in  another  tone,  "she 
hadn't  seen  me." 

"  Well,  sir  P  I  don't  understand." 

"You  haven't  had  mv  experience.  No,  I  will 
wait.  She  suspects  notning,  and  this  isn't  the 
moment  to  shock  her  by  an  unpleasant  surprise. 
I'U  wait  at  least  until  I  am  well ;  then  my  claim 
upon  her  will  be  simpler." 

"  I  do  think  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  There's  no 
better  way  of  making  friends  with  a  woman  than 
being  ill  and  letting  her  nurse  you/' 

"  Not  with  all  women,"  answered  Henry  Dil- 
worth, who  had  his  own  memories. 

"  I'm  sorry  you've  formed  such  a  poor  opinion 


of  Kate,"  said  Jack  persistently,  "  she  doesn't 
deserve  it." 

Henry  Dilworth  smiled  at  the  young  man's 
strange  championship. 

"  At  any  rate  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  friendly  feeling,"  he  remarked. 

•*It  isn't  much  to  my  credit,"  Jack  replied 
honestly,  "  seeing  how  important  your  influence 
is  likely  to  be  to  me.  Good-bye,  sir,  and  I  hope 
you'll  have  changed  your  mind  to-morrow." 

He  took  his  hat  and  departed,  overtakicg  Kate 
near  to  her  own  house.  She  was  lingering  in  the 
lane  with  an  anxious  and  dissatisfied  lo6k. 

"  Did  you  think  me  very  stupid.  Jack  P "  she 
asked. 

'*  A  nice  young  colonist  you  would  be ! "  ho 
growled  unmercifully,  **  couldn't  make  a  little 


jelly  for  a  sick  man.' 


could  learn.  I  hope  he  won't  die.  I  feel 
that  it's  my  fault  for  going  down  to  the  broken 
bridge." 

"  It  was  his  fault  more  than  yours,  I  suppose. 
It's  the  sort  of  splendid  knight  errantry  all  about 
nothing,  that  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  '  shore  of 
old  romance.'  But  there  the  ladies  themselves 
always  give  the  necessary  care  in  return,  they 
don't  refer  the  heroes  to  their  cooks." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  you  aren't  kind,"  said  Kate  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Because  I'm  not  sure  that  you  are  ready  for 
kindness,  or  ought  to  have  it" 

They  had  reached  The  Stepping  Stones,  aud 
this  remark  concluded  the  conversation. 


CHAPTEB  vu. 
"XN0X7GH  FOa  A  LI7BTI1IZ." 

Kate  sat  in  the  drawins-room  at  the  Stepping 
Stones  that  evening,  her  nands  idle  on  her  knee, 
and  her  mood  one  of  dissatisfaction  with  herself. 
Her  aunt  was  dissatisfied  with  her  too,  and  ex- 
pressed her  feelings  in  this  way — 

I  wish  you  would  get  something  to  do,  Kate ; 
I  don't  like  to  see  your  fingers  empty.  If  you 
only  had  a  little  knitting  or  crochet  in  your  hand 
it  would  be  different." 

Kate  procured  the  knitting,  but  did  none  of  it; 
her  mind  was  full  of  other  uiings,  and  very  soon 
an  interruption  occurred.  It  was  announced  that 
the  doctor  had  called,  and  wished  to  see  Miss 
Leake. 

He  had,  in  fact,  a  grave  communication  to  make. 
Mrs.  Dodd  had  become  alarmed  by  the  increasing 
illness  of  her  lodger,  and  sent  for  medical  help  on 
her  own  responsibility.  The  nearest  doctor  was 
one  who  had  attended  Agnes  Dilworth,  and 
prescribed  for  the  childish  ailments  of  Kate.  He 
remembered  Henrj  Dilworth  well,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  change  in  his  appearance,  could  not  fail  to 
recognize  nim.  He  had  come  now,  with  hjs 
patient's  permission,  to  inform  Miss  Leake  of  this 
unexpected  discovery,  and  to  make  a  request 
to  her. 

Miss  Leake  received  his  communication  with 
distress  and  dismay. 

''It  is  quite  possible,"  the  doctor  observed, 
"  that  in  a  few  hours  Mr.  Dilworth  may  be  very 
much  better  or — very  much  worse.  He  has  had 
such  attacks  before,  it  8eea)9i  ftnd  got  over  them 
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quickly;  but  his  strength  ia  broken,  he  won't 
stand  many  of  them." 

"Yet  he  is  not  very  old,"  Miss  Leake  said, 
^*  hardly  over  sixty." 

"  He  looks  much  older." 

"He  used  to  be  very  strong.  I  never  heard  of 
him  being  ill  at  all ;  nothing  seemed  to  hurt  him. 

"  He  has  had  a  fine  constitution ;  but  he  has 
tried  it  too  much,  apparently.  It  might  have 
been  better  if  things  had  hurt  him  a  little  at  an 
earlier  stage.  But  he  seems  to  me  broken  in 
more  ways  than  one.  He  looks  dispirited,  his 
temperament  is  altered ;  instead  of  being  full  of 
energy  and  plans  for  the  future,  he  falls  quickly 
into  a  kind  of  quiet  abstraction  and  hardly  notices 
what  is  said.  If  I  had  not  known  him  to  have 
been  eminently  successful  in  his  later  under- 
takinjj^s,  warmly  appreciated  bv  the  geographical 
societies,  and  so  on,  I  should  say  that  he  was 
a  disappointed  man." 

"Oh,  no,"  Miss  Leake  declared,  "he  can't  be 
that.  He  has  always  lived  the  life  that  suited 
him  best  and  never  &Sled  in  any  way." 

"  So  I  supposed.  And  he  has  had  no  money 
troubles  or  family  cares  P  Since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  I  mean,  of  course ;  which  occurred  so  long 
ago  that  it  cannot  counts" 

"  None  whatever.  He  has  more  money  than  he 
cares  to  spend,  and  he  was  never  ambitious  in  that 
way.  As  to  other  things,  he  has  been  absolutely 
f^ec  to  follow  his  own  plans  without  an  anxious 
thought.'* 

"  There  must  be  something  eccentric  about  him, 
or  he  wouldn't  have  come  over  in  such  a  sudden 
manner  without  giving  notice," 

Miss  Leake's  countenance  flushed  at  this  re- 
mark. 

•*  He  must  come  here  at  once ;  what  would  it 
sound  like  if  he  died  at  the  inn ! '' 

"He  can't  be  moved  to-night,  and  he  doesn't 
wish  his  daughter  to  be  told  who  he  is  until  he  is 
better.  Ke  seems  to  think  it  would  be  a  shock  to 
her.  He  has  a  really  morbid  desire  to  spare  her 
feelings,  but  at  the  present  moment  his  wishes 
must  not  be  opposed.  Agitation  and  vexation 
would  be  fatal  to  him." 

**  Yet  you  say  that  he  wants  to  see  her." 

"  He  has  an  evident  longing  for  it ;  and  as  he 
may  not  live  until  to-morrow,  I  think  that  for  her 
own  sake  his  wish  should  be  granted.  When  she 
comes  to  know  that  he  is  her  father,  she  will  feel 
it  a  comfort  to  have  been  kind  to  him." 

•*  But  how  can  I  send  her  without  telling  her  P  " 

"  Leave  it  to  me.  With  your  consent  Til  take 
her  and  bring  her  back." 

Miss  Leake  rang  the  bell,  and  requested  that 
MisR  Dilworth  should  be  sent  to  her. 

"  If  only  he  had  not  come  1 "  she  could  not  help 
breathing  in  the  moment  of  waiting ;  "  it  was  so 
vety  ill-advised." 

,  The  doctor  looked  at  her  without  replying.  He 
had  observed  that  this  lady  expressed  not  a  single 
word  of  sympathy  for  her  brother-in-law,  or 
anxiety  for  his  recoveiy. 

•*  I  begin  to  understand:  where  the  trouble  lies," 
he  said  to  himself.  This  fervent  explorer  is  not 
such  an  indifferent  father  as  we  have  all  been  led 
to  believe." 

Kate  came  into  the  room  with  a  look  of  Rurprise 
and  inquiry.  She  glanced  first  at  her  aunt,  and 
then  at  the  doctor,  who  advanced  to  meet  her. 


"  My  dear  young  lady,  are  you  inclined  to  do  a 
kind  action  P  "  he  said,  looking  into  her  face. 

••If  I  can,"  she  answered,  with  a  slightly 
heightened  colour. 

"  Your  friend  at  Mrs.  Dodd's  is  worse,  is  very 
ill,  and  has  a  fancy  to  see  you.  I  promised  him 
that,  with  your  aunt's  consent,  I  would  bring 
you." 

Kate  looked  at  her  aunt  wonderingly,  and  then 
at  him. 
"AmItoffoP" 

"  If  you  will.  Put  on  your  things  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  and  come." 

Kate  fled  upstairs  and  was  down  again  directly, 
dressed  for  the  walk. 

"  That's  a  g:ood  girl,"  said  the  doctor,  drawing 
her  hand  in  his  arm  and  patting  it  encouragingly ; 
"  you've  got  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  nurse- 
promptness  is  one,  and  silence  is  another.  Have 
you  noticed.  Miss  Leake,  that  she  hasn't  asked  a 
single  unnecessary  question  P  " 

Miss  Leake  tried  to  smile,  and  didn't  succeed 
very  well.  But  the  doctor  never  insisted  on  the 
part  he  gave  to  people  bemg  properly  played  out ; 
he  was  satisfied  if  they  left  him  to  speak  and  to 
act  as  if  he  had  received  the  due  response. 

When  Kate  was  walking  by  his  side  down  the 
lane,  however  (all  unconscious  of  Miss  Leake's 
anxious  face  peering  through  the  darkness  after 
her),  she  abandoned  her  character  for  silence  by 
observing— 

"  It  is  strange  that  he  should  care  to  see  me. 
But  he  said  that  he  knew  my  mother." 

"  Yes,  he  was  venr  fond  of  your  mother,"  the 
doctor  replied  heartily. 

Kate  fell  into  a  reverie  then,  which  lasted  until 
they  reached  the  Bed  Cow.  The  doctor's  reply 
agreed  with  an  earlier  fancy  of  her  own.  The 
stranger  had  been  a  humble  admirer  of  her 
mother's  years  and  years  ago ;  he  had  never  for- 
gotten her,  had  never  married,  and  coming  back 
at  the  end  of  his  life  to  die  in  his  native  place,  he 
had  taken  a  strange  interest  in  her  daughter. 
Probably  the  adoration  had  been  unspoken ;  it 
had  been  a  silent  worship  of  one  above  his  hopes, 
but  it  might  have  been  guessed  at ;  and  now  in 
his  old  age  and  suffering  it  was  natural  for  her 
mother's  friends  to  treat  his  wishes  with  indul- 
gence. 

When  Kate  entered  the  room  at  the  Bed  Cow, 
she  perceived  the  stranger  lying  on  a  conch, 
wrapped  in  rugs.  His  face  brightened  as  he  saw 
her,  and  he  said — 

"  Thank  you  for  coming." 

"  I  am  glad  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,"  K^te 
answered,  going  forward  and  onering  her  hand. 

It  was  for  the  first  time.  He  took  it  in  hoth 
his  and  held  it  with  a  gentle  strength,  looking  at 
her. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  Observed  the  doctor,  with  friendlf 
contemptj  **  she  does  what  she's  told,  and  shell 
go  on  doing  it.  Now,  Miss  Dilworth,  take  that 
chair  by  the  couch,  and  put  your  hand  on  his 
foreheaa ;  let  me  feel  it — a  nice,  cool  hand  for  a 
sick  room — ^and  sit  there  until  I  come  back.  I'y^e 
a  visit  to  pay  higher  up.  Don't  talk  too  much. 
It's  soothing  treatment  the  patient  wants.  Answer 
any  thing  he  asks  you,  but  don't  ask  questioiiB 
yourself.   That's  my  business" 

He  went  out,  shutting  the  door  after 
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quietly,  though  without  any  appearance  of  care, 
and  ^ate  was  left  alone  with  the  sick  man; 

For  a  few  moments  he  lay  silent,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  realizing  whose  hand  it  was  that  rested  on 
Ids  foreheadas  no  hand  had  ever  rested  before,  since 

Sirhaps  he  was  a  tiny  child  in  his  mother's  care, 
e  was  soothed  beyond  his  hopes  by  Kate's  silent 
presence,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  cared  to 
open  his  eyes  and  say  to  her,  "  Do  you  often  visit 
people  who  are  ill  P  * 

**  Not  in  this  way,  never  before,"  she  answered 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Then  it  must  seem  strange  that  I  should  ask 
for  you,  that  your  aunt  shotud  let  you  come." 

*'No,  they  told  me—"  Kate  began  in  a  low 
voice,  and  then  she  hesitated. 

**  What  did  they  tell  youP  "  he  asked. 
**  That  you  were  very  fond  6i  my  mother."  Her 
voice,  though  soft,  was  clear  and  easy  to  be  heard. 
She  knew  that  if  she  spoke  at  all  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  sick  man's  attention  might  not 
be  strained  to  listen. 

His  worn  features  flushed  and  his  eye  brightened 
at  her  explanation. 

'*yes,"^he  replied,  "I  was  very  fond  of  your 
mother ;  and  I  nave  come  a  long  way  to  see  her 
daughter." 
"  To  see  me  P  How  strange ! " 
"  Is  it  stranj^e  P  1  am  a  lonely  man.  I  have 
led  a  lonely  life.  If  I  die  to-night  there  is  not 
a  creature  in  the  world  to  whom  my  death  wiU 
bring  any  change  or  loss.  But  I  should  like  you 
to  know  how  much  the  thought  of  you  has  been 
to  me,  and  that  I  thanked  and  blessed  you  for 
your  goodness  to-night." 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Kate  wondering  that  he 
should  speak  so  strongly.  *'  Is  there  reauy  no  one 
who  would  be  sorry  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not — I  should  say,  I  hope  not 
But  I  don't  want  to  speak  of  myself ;  my  life  is 
nearly  over,  and  my  work,  such  as  it  was,  done. 
I  like  to  look  at  you  and  to  think  that  you  are 
happy,  that  your  fife  is  beginning  well,  and  that 
you  have  all  that  you  want.    It  is  so,  is  it  not  P  " 
"  Sir?"  she  said,  doubtfully. 
"  You  are  happy,  are  you  not  P  " 
"  I  have  every  reason  to  be,"  she  answered  with 
a  little  pride. 

Yes,  every  reason,"  he  repeated,  closing  his 
oyes ;  and  after  that  he  said  no  more. 

Half  an  hour  passed  away ;  the  room  was  dimly 
lighted ;  the  sound  was  heard  of  the  river  flowing 
through  the  darkness  outside;  now  and  then  a 
little  gust  of  wind  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
and  clashed  a  branch  against  the  window  pane. 
Henry  Dil  worth  lay  in  a  strange  and  peaceful 
dream.  All  the  past  swept  before  him  with  its 
changes  and  its  contradictions,  but  through  it  all 
there  was  the  consciousness  of  Kate's  hand  on 
his  forehead,  and  her  eyes  shining  in  the  gloom. 

*'  She  will  be  glad  that  she  came  to-night, 
poor  child,  if  the  end  is  to  be  soon,"  he  thought, 
as  her  dress  stirred  faintly  beside  him. 

The  doctor  returned  with  a  certain  quiet  bustle 
that  was  characteristic  of  him  ;  ho  was  quiet  for 
tho  sake  of  his  patient's  nerves  and  full  of  cheer- 
ful business  for  the  sake  of  their  spirits. 

"  And  how  are  we  ?  "  he  inquired,  feeling  his 
patient's  pulse.  "Better,  quieter.  You  are  a 
good  nurse,  Miss  Dilworth,  you  have  behaved 
nicely,  you  shall  come  again," 


**  Good-bye,"  said  Henry  Dilworth,  taking  hia 
hand  from  the  doctor  to  give  it  to  Kate.  "  If  I 
don't  see  you  again,  you  will  remember  that  I 
thought  it  worth  while  to  have  come  half  round 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  your  kindness  to  me  to- 
night." 

"  Oh,"  said  Kate,  it  is  too  much  to  say  of  such 
a  little  thing." 

"  It  is  not  a  little  thing  to  me.  I  have  never 
had  so  much  before.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  have 
80  much  again.  It  is  enough,  I  suppose,  for  a 
lifetime.  Good-bye." 

ICate's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  left  him 
and  went  out  into  the  darkness.  There  was  a 
pathetic  history  here  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand ;  for  it  could  not  be  mere  sentiment  which 
made  this  man,  who  had  appeared  so  strong  and 
self-contained,  speak  to  her  with  deep  though  sub* 
dued  emotion. 

"  Look  to  your  feet,"  observed  the  doctor,  as  she 
stumbled  down  the  step  into  the  garden;  "a 
nurse  always  sees  where  she  is  going,  makes  no 
mistakes,  and,  above  all,  is  not  infected  by  the 
patient's  agitation." 

(To  be  conHnuecL) 


THE  YELLOW  EOSE. 
(Far  Music) 


IT  was  near  the  lichen-covered  orchard  wall- 
Marie  met  me  on  a  balmy  summer  night, 
I  had  robbed  the  garden  of  a  yellow  rose 
And  I  gave  it  to  my  precious  neart's  delight. 
Then  pealed  the  Angelus  bell 
As  the  grey  darkness  fell, — 
Though  the  day  was  dying,  still  the  rose  was 
bright! 

n. 

Soldiers  summoned  were,  by  war,  to  distant  lands. 
Where  the  gallant  tricolor  was  carried — ^followed  I: 
Passed  through  the  years  by  Afric^s  palms  and 

sand-hills, — 
Under  Mexican  magnolias — wearily ! 

0  for  a  single  glance 

At  our  beloved  France ! 
But  stem  duty  only  answered— by-and-by. 


in. 

It  was  near  the  village  churchyard's  wicket  gate— 
Wild  the  morning,  and  the  wind  was  bluff  and 
bold ! 

Marie  saw  I  once  again— a  wasted  saintr^ 
I — a  decorated  colonel — stout  and  old ! 
In  her  book  of  prayer. 
The  yellow  rose  was  there — 
But  the  rose  was  spectral— and  our  hearts  were 
cold  I 

Paitl  Benison. 
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PEACE  AND  QUIETNESS. 


BT  LEOPOLD  WAGNEK. 


IT  has  often  been  said  that  London  excels  every 
other  place  throughout  the  three  kingdoms 
by  yirtne  of  the  facilities  which  she  possesses  of 
feeding  that  vast  tide  of  humanity  which  forms 
the  largest  poi>ulated  city  in  the  world.  Apart, 
too,  from  provisions,  there  is  no  commodity  under 
the  sun  that  money  may  not  procure,  and  in  the 
greatest  variety.  Two  things  there  ai^e,  however, 
which  neither  love  nor  money  can,  within  a  pre- 
scribed area  of  the  metropous,  ever  command. 
These  are  Feace  and  Quietness.  Not  that  it  would 
be  for  one  moment  desirable  to  quell  the  din  and 
war  of  traffc  as  it  falls  upon  the  ear  whilst  peram- 
bulating its  busy  thoroughfares— sounds  most 
potent,  and  to  some  temperaments,  even  sublime, 
m  contrast  with  the  monotonous  calm  of  the 
country.  But  to  one  whose  occupation  and  very 
esdstence  are  dependant  upon  the  stillness  of  his 
surroundings— in  order  that  his  mind  may  retire, 
80  to  speak,  within  itself,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
pour  forth  those  literary  efforts  whereby  he  earns 
nis  daily  bread — such  angry  turmoils  with  which 
his  ears  are  constantly  assailed  must  be  calculated 
not  only  to  retard  his  employment  in  a  most  serious 
degree,  but,  in  course  of  time,  to  goad  him  on  to- 
wards madness  and  despair.  The  enraged  musician 
of  Hogarth's  delineation  is  no  unimportant  illustra- 
tion of  this  order ;  and  what  with  the  very  incar- 
nation of  uproar  with  which  the  music-murderers 
beneath  his  window  torture  his  senses,  no  wonder 
that  his  angry  feelings  well-nigh  tempt  him  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  art,  and  put  an  end  to  nis  existence 
by  cutting  his  throat  with  one  of  his  own  fiddle- 
strings. 

But  let  us  at  once  enter  upon  the  experiences 
which  befall  the  humble  autnor  whose  sojourn 
under  different  roofs  is  continually  being  curtailed 
on  account  of  those  noisy  interruptions  that  put 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  his  art.  He 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  topmost  chamber 
of  a  dinger,  and  peculiarly  West-end  lodging-house, 
after  receiving  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  no 
species  of  disturbance  will  possibljr  be  encountered. 
But,  aJas !  on  the  very  first  morning  he  discovers 
that  a  fellow-lodgei  on  the  same  floor  bestows 
three  agonizing  hours  per  day  in  practising  the 
fiddle,  or  flute,  including  every  variety  of  scale 
and  exercise,  chromatic  and  rheumatic,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  every  gentler  feeling  in  the  breast  of 
the  angry  scribe  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  latter  may  wisely 
arrange  to  take  his  daily  walk  to  the  city  during 
that  proscribed  period ;  but  only  to  return  weary 
and  footsore,  and  as  unfit  for  mental  toil  as  the 
dead.  He  casts  himself  upon  the  bed,  resolving 
to  devote  the  earlier  hours  of  the  night  to  his  em- 
ployment; and  rises,  refreshed  and  impatient  to 
begin ;  when,  lo !  within  an  arm's  lenoth  of  his 
window  the  harmonious  chorus  of  all  the  neigh-, 
botiring  cats  once  more  interdict  his  studies  with 
a  vengeance.  At  length  ho  quits  this  untenable 
chaml^r  in  search  of  more  congenial  apartments. 
These  are  apparently  soon  discovered.  In  a  quiet 
street,  blocked  at  the  further  end,  and  which,  at 
the  time  of  his  exploration  bears  the  very  perfection 
of  paradisial  retirement,  he  pitches  his  tent  in  an- 
ticipation of  that  quiet  in  which  he  stands  so  much 


in  need.  But  what  are  his  feelings — ^his  chamber 
looking  upon  the  street — as  those  grinning  Italian 
music-grinders  with  their  mounted  pianos  follow 
each  oUier  in  regular  and  rapid  succession,  in  tbeir 
visits  to  the  music-loving  inmates  of  the  next 
house,  nor  leave  the  poor  author  one  moment's 
peace  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  very  sequestered 
character  of  the  street  invites  all  the  neignbonring 
children  to  make  it  a  rendezvous  for  their  nproar- 
ous  evening  gambols.  In  despair,  he  gladly  pavs 
an  extra  week's  rent  to  enable  him  to  quit  the 
premises  without  delay ;  and  takes  up  his  quarters 
under  a  roof  that  harbours  not  cats,  nor  flates,  nor 
fiddles,  nor  pianos — according  to  the  guarantee  of 
the  good  dame.  But  he  is  not  the  sole  stranger 
in  that  house.  Exactly  over  his  head  is  the 
common  living-room  of  a  numble  family,  of  which 
the  noisy  children  are  continually  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  exercise  their  javenile 
limbs ;  while  another  family  below  stairs  take 
pleasure  in  sending  their  youngsters  into  the 
back-yard  (and  being  the  height  of  summer,  the 
author  must  endure  the  torture  with  open  window), 
who  beguile  the  long  hours  of  the  day  by  shouting, 
at  the  top  of  their  shrill  voices,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  short  stick  brought  into  contact  with  a 
tin  plate. 

A  third  time  he  seeks  to  benefit  by  a  change  of 
quarters ;  and  during  three  days  or  more  every 
indication  of  his  surroundings  all  bub  assure  him 
that  he  has  made  a  happy  choice  at  last  Bat 
suddenly  the  strains  of  a  laboured  pianoforte 
diversion  resound  through  the  party  wall  of  the 
next  house,  which,  from  their  continuance,  com- 
pletely put  to  flight  every  inspired  idea  that  had 
so  lately  held  possession  of  his  mind.  And  judge 
of  his  angered  astonishment  when  he  is  informed 
(as  he  day  by  day  experiences)  that  the  cause  of 
this  annovance  is  the  sole  and  beloved  daughter  of 
the  next  house,  just  returned  home  for  her  holi- 
days— 81X  weeks  probably ;  and  who  fails  not  to 
practise  the  full  regulation  term  of  eight  consecu- 
tive hours  per  day  at  the  most  infernal  and  nn- 
melodious  exercises,  in  preparation  for  attaining 
her  decree  at  one  of  the  West  End  musical 
academies.  True,  according  to  the  poet,  "  Music 
hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast ; "  never- 
theless, the  distracted  scribe  will  have  none  of  it, 
and  flies  from  it  as  from  a  pestilence,  only,  how- 
ever, to  encounter  anew  experience  of  the  scientific 
waves  of  sound.  Truth  to  relate,  his  next "  pitrh*^ 
lies  in  the  very  midst  of  a  piano-manufacturinj^ 
district ;  and  from  his  waking  hours  until  evening 
his  ears  are  involunterily  greeted  by  the  incessant 
buzz  of  several  saw-mills  to  the  rear  of  the  house; 
to  say  notlun^  of  a  board-school  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  with  ite  characteristic  hum  and  song 
of  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  juvenile  voices  the 
whole  day  through.  Once  more  ne  delivers  himself 
from  the  trammels  of  a  ruinous  distraction  only  to 
discover  a  new  cause  of  vexation.  The  grown-up 
daughters  of  the  household  are  as  busy  as  bees  in 
plying  their  business  as  dressmakers  beneath  the 
family  roof,  as  may  be  distinguished  by  the  un- 
ceasing click-clack  of  a  couple  of  powerful  sewing- 
machines  the  live-long  day ;  while  the  father,  a 
journeyman  carpenter  by  trade,  will  be  sure  to 
devote  himself,  with  a  plentiful  use  of  hammer  and 
mallet,  to  some  private  job  in  hand  in  the  evenin^^, 
until  bXL  the  good  people  have  retired  for  the  night 

Under  another  root,  and  overlooking,  from  a  top 


A  TIME  OF 

back  window,  that  ever-intereBtinff  prospect  o! 
drying  spaces  and  wildemess-looling  plots  ^  of 
grounds — misnamed  honse-gardens^tibe  diverting 
exercises  of  carpet-beating  and  chair -bottom 
chastising  will,  in  all  certamty,  form  the  occupa- 
tion of  each  neighbour  alternately ;  not  to  omit 
husbands  out  of  work  made  happy  in  the  knocking 
together  of  a  home-made  dust-oin,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  ever  so  many  useless  packing  cases  and 
rotten  barrels  in  the  interests  of  firewood.  Then 
again  the  evening's  expected  quiet — so  anxiously 
waited  for  by  the  poor  author — ^may  be  annihilated 
within  doors  by  the  cracked  voice  of  the  darling 
genius  of  the  family  to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
equally  tuneless  instrument,  and  against  which 
the  unhappy  lodger  strives  to  dose  his  ears  and 
his  chamber  door  m  vain. 

His  last  removal,  after  due  deliberation  and 
care  of  selection,  might  appear,  from  the  sworn 
assertions  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries  upon  each  and  every  head,  that  he 
will  be  troubled  with  no  children,  nor  sewing* 
machines,  nor  flutes,  nor  fiddles,  nor  cats,  nor 
pianos,  nor  carpentry,  that  he  had  at  length  found 
a  veritable  haven  of  peace.  Yet,  how  does  he 
marvel  when,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  the  un- 
mistakable tones  of  a  new-bom  infant — the  joint 
property  of  a  happy  young  couple  in  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber — ^break  upon  nis  studies ;  as  also  the 
prolonged  bark  of  a  discontented  do^  somewhere 
to  the  rear  of  the  premises,  as  regular^  as  his — the 
dog*s — stomach  demands  to  be  repleiushed.  Nor 
can  he  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  newly-arrived 
professional  comeirplayer,  residing  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  canine  nuisance,  whose  well-worn 
practice  twice  a  day,  and  with  the  utmost  exactitude 
in  regard  to  the  order  of  his  heterogenous  selec- 
tions, become  the  wonder  and  the  bane  of  the  entire 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  end,  whilst  wearily  asking  himself,  "  What 
have  I  done  to  endure  this  torture? the  unhappy 
litterateur  disappears  one  fine  morning  mysten- 
ously  and  permanently,  nor  is  ever  heard  of  again, 
to  the  infinite  sorrow  of  his  friends,  his  creditors, 
and  all  who  knew  him.  Doubtless  his  fancy  has 
conceived  a  delightful  vision  of  that  "  Quiet  Life," 
amid  green  pastures  and  sequestered  groves,  as 
pictured  by  Pope,  where 

Honrs,  (Uya,  and  years  glide  soft  away, 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 

Quiet  hifdaif, 
Sound  sleep  by  night, 

and  has  betaken  himself,  in  a  wild  frenzy  of  anti- 
cipated joy,  in  quest  thereof.  At  any  rate,  those 
two  essentials  for  a  contented  min^  Peace  and 
Quietne88,  however  attainable  in  a  limited  degree 
in  the  provinces,  are  certainly  not  to  be  commanded 
in  the  heart  of  the  greatest,  the  mightiest,  and 
the  wealthiest  metropolis  in  the  world* 


SCENTS. 

VI. 
ULACS. 

ALOVSLT  life,  sweet-blooming,  though  dark  walls 
Surround  each  side,  she  sees  the  happy  sky. 
And  gives  her  fragrance — strong  and  sweet — ^yet 
Bhy» 

She  bends  and  waves  i  then  as  the  rain  soft  falls 


DANGER.  5^3 

Lifts  up  her  head,  as  one  who  hears  low  calls 
From  lovers  voices,  who  all  gently  tiy 
To  tell  one  only  that  they  wait  near  by. 
Yet  would  not  break  a  suence  that  ne  er  palls. 
Oh !  fragrance,  rare  and  meek  :  above  the  stir 
And  tramp  of  feet,  and  rush  of  horse,  of  men. 
And  souna  of  music  all  around  the  square ! 
How  London  fades :  I  scent  my  southron  fir. 
I  walk  with  youth  and  hope  at  one  again. 
And  life  is  swift  a  wondrous  gift  and  fair ! 

vu. 

IJLIES  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

A  PERPECT  chime  of  fairy  wedding-bells 
Biuging  in  joyful  haste  to  tell  abroad 
That  summer  woos  sweet  spring :  the  birds  have 
soared 

High  into  air  with  bliss :  from  cool,  sweet  dells. 
Out  springs  the  song,  as  each  small  fiow'ret  tells 
The  news  about :  see  fair  spring  greets  her  lord 
And  ^ives  him  all  the  sweetness  she  has  stored 
Within  the  fragrance  of  her  honeyed  cells ! 
King  on,  oh !  chime,  sweet-scented  chime  of  hope. 
Within  thy  bells  lie  many  a  faded  dream 
Dead  long  ago  :  dead  in  my  wasted  spring. 
I  kiss  thy  lips :  I  have  no  strength  to  cope 
With  life  that  only  held  one  transient  gleam. 
Then  fell  to  earth,  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 

J.  E.  Panton. 


A  TIME  OF  DANGER. 

BT  PHILIP  BOUBKE  MAB8T0N. 


CHAPTER  m. 

AN  U2?PLBA8A2YT  OCCURBBXCB. 

MY  duties  at  Grove  House  were  anything  but 
irksome ;  still  things  needed^the  superinten- 
dentship  of  a  man  of  business,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  what  business  capacities  I  had.  I  had  had 
more  than  one  interview  with  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
he  expressed  himself  satisfied.  The  cold,  hard 
January  led  to  a  warm,  moist  February— Febru- 
ary with  soft  stir  of  wind  in  leafless  branches ; 
February  with  blue,  fleecy  skies,  casual  sunshine, 
and  auiet  rain.  It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  drew 
breath,  and  laughed  softly,  knowing  the  winter  to 
be  really  dead ;  and  my  heart  was  at  rest  within 
me,  for  Mr.  Clifford  had  made  cjuite  a  friend  of 
me ;  had  asked  me  in  the  evening  sometimes  to 
play  cards  with  him ;  had  questioned  me  about 
myself,  and  discovered  that  1  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  had  seemed  quite  interested. 

My  rooms  were  just  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and 
there,  sitting  in  the  evening,  I  would  often  hear 
Miss  ChurcniU  playing  on  the  organ,  and  not 
unfrequently  singing  to  it  in  that  voice  of  high* 
pitched  sweetness.  There  was  something  fascina- 
ting in  those  clear  thrilling  notes.  Mr.  Clifford, 
who  rented  a  small  farmhouse  near  by,  seemed  to 
come  and  at  will ;  but  Miss  Churchill  always 
drove  out  m  the  afternoon,  and  the  two  friends 
never  walked  together  except  in  the  evening. 
Sometimes  Cliffoxd  would  present  himself  in  the 
evening  at  my  rooms,  and  ask  permission  to  smoke 
a  pipe  with  me. 

••Keally,  Lechlie,"  he  would  say  with  one  of 
his  iiTesistible  smiles — smiles  that  were  like  sun- 
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light — "  it's  very  good  of  you  to  let  me  come  and 
intrude  upon  your  hours  of  privacy,  but  it  is  so 
dull  here  for  a  fellow  who  like  myself  has  nothing 
to  do." 

I  suggested  that  there  was  plenty  to  be  done 
in  London. 

"True,"  said  Clifford,  "but  I  played  out  Lon- 
don when  I  was  a  young  man.  However,  I  suppose 
I  shall  get  up  there  when  the  season  is  in  full 
swing." 

Often  we  talked  of  books,  Clifford  showing  real 
knowledge  of  them*  letters  to  Qrace,  at  first 
despondent,  became  quite  cheerful.  March  came 
with  stormy  wind,  white  foaming  seas,  and  bold 
blue  skies,  and  after  it  had  passed,  and  done  its 
work  of  regeneration,  came  in  the  sweet  wayward 
girUmonth  of  the  year. 

No  month,  when  true  to  our  ideal  of  it,  is,  I 
think,  more  fascinating  than  April.  How  delight- 
ful, after  stress  and  strain  of  the  winter,  are  her 
outbursts  of  warm  sun  !  By  June,  if  the  season 
be  a  fine  one,  we  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  or 
tired  of  it,  unless  we  be  veritable  salamanders  ; 
but  in  April  the  son  seems  as  fresh  as  the  leaves  it 
shines  upon.  How  bewildering  are  those  vehement 
showers  through  which  the  sun  laughs  all  the 
while ;  and  how  good  are  those  unexpected  thunder- 
storms which  always  remind  one  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  in  full  charge ;  and  in  what  contrast,  and 
how  blessedly  restfiU,  are  the  soft,  long,  delaying. 
April  twilights !  April,  why  the  word  itself  is 
enough  to  move  man's  heart  with  I6v6,  and  because 
I  do  love  so  well  this  sweet  girl-month  of  the  year 
must  my  digression  be  pardoned  unto  me. 

The  country  all  round  Grove  House  looked  most 
enticing.  I  was  as  happy  as  a  man  may  be  who 
is  separated  from  the  beloved  of  his  heart.  I 
loved  April,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but  be< 
cause  it  was  the  birth-month  of  my  sweet  Lady 
Grace.  Her  birthday  was  the  twentieth,  the  day 
falling  on  Sunday.  On  the  nineteenth  I  was  sent 
to  Kingstown,  there  to  execute  some  commissions. 
I  procured  as  good  a  birthday  gift  as  the  place 
anorded,  and  desiring  the  quiet  of  my  own  room, 
whence  I  could  write  to  her  before  post  time,  I 
engaged  a  trap,  promising  to  pay  the  driver  well 
if  he  drove  fast.  At  such  good  s^ed  did  we  come 
that  I  effected  a  aaving  of  nearly  an  hour,  and  in 
an  hour  one  can  write  a  good  deal  if  hand  and 
heart  move  swiftly  together. 

It  was  a  warm,  wet,  windy,  wayward  afternoon, 
and  as  I  went  down  the  passage  leading  to  mj 
room  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  heard  the  door  of  it 
dose.  I  had  been  warned  always  to  keep  it  locked 
when  I  went  out,  and  to  take  the  key  with  me. 
Had  I  been  careless  enough,  in  thinking  of  Grace, 
to  have  neglected  that  precaution  P  I  hurried  on, 
and  found,  t3  my  great  relief,  that  the  door  was 
locked.  I  unlocked  it,  and  went  in,  and  stood  by 
the  window  for  a  little  while,  watching  the  com- 
motion of  the  trees  as  the  wind  came  hurrying 
through  their  newly-green  branches.  Then  I  took 
from  an  escritoire  my  account-book.  I  am,  as  I 
have  said  before,  a  very  methodical  person,  and  I 
wondered  a  little  to  see  my  account-book  topsy- 
turvy. That  was  what  came  of  my  thoughts  run- 
ning so  much  upon  Grace !  I  entered  briefly  what 
I  h^  spent,  and  then  got  to  the  writing  of  my 
letter,  and  for  the  time  was  lost  to  everything 
«lsc. 

In  the  evening,  Mr,  Churchill  sent  for  me  to 


play  backgammon  with  him,  aa  he  sometimes  had 
done  of  late.   For  him  he  was  almost  genial. 

I  arose  the  next  morning,  sad  at  heart,  becaase 
I  could  not  be  with  Grace  on  her  birthday,  and 
yet  with  a  feeling  that  I  ought  to  be  festive  because 
it  was  her  birthday.  We  were  very  foolish  lovers, 
always  having  little  fdtes  all  to  ourselves,  such  aa 
an  anniversary  of  our  meeting-day— of  the  day 
when  we  sat  together  in  the  June  twilight,  and 
for  the  first  time  sat  hand  clasped  in  hand— the 
anniversary  of  the  day,  coming  so  shortly  after, 
when  I  told  mj  love !  Then  there  was  her  birth- 
day, and  my  birthday.  Oar  engagement  had  been 
a  protracted  one,  as  I  would  not  marry  till  I  had 
enough  to  maintain  my  wife  as  became  her  posi- 
tion. Once  well  established  at  Grove  House,  and 
in  a  proper  home  of  my  own,  Grace  would  come  to 
me  as  my  wife. 

In  my  leisure  hours,  I  was  writing  a  novel.  If 
it  proved  a  success  we  could  go  to  London,  and 
peniaps  make  a  really  paying  thing  of  literature. 
In  the  meanwhile,  this  stewardship  seemed  a 
refuge  and  a  hope.  A  Jong  and  loving  letter  from 
my  sweetheart  made  the  dav  bright.  She  sent 
me  some  violets  which  she  had  worn  the  day 
before  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  She  said  she 
meant  to  be  cheerful  on  her  birthday,  though  she 
had  to  spend  it  away  from  me,  and  tnat  I  must  be 
cheerful  too.  Her  intimate  girl  friend  was  coming 
to  dine  with  them,  and  they  were  going  to  have 
her  favourite  sweets,  and  so,  between  grave  and 
gay,  ran  on  the  letter  to  its  loving  and  lorelj 
termination. 

I  had  purchased  myself,  the  day  before  in  Kings- 
town, a  half  bottle  of  champagne  in  which  to 
drink  my  love's  health,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  my  early  dinner  (I  was  getting  accustomed  to 
early  dinners),  I  drank  to  our  happiness  and  onr 
speedy  meeting !  Then  I  went  to  do  some  bad- 
ness on  the  estate.  It  was  about  six  in  the  even- 
ing when  I  again  came  within  sight  of  the  house. 
As  I  passed  down  one  of  the  many  terraces  which 
lay  all  round  it,  I  came  upon  Miss  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Clifford,  who  were  pacing  to  and  fro,  evidently 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  I  said,  **  Good 
evening ! "  and  lingered  to  make  a  few  observations 
about  the  business  I  had  transacted.  Was  it  only 
my  fancy  that  their  manner,  generally  so  friendly, 
was  cold  and  constrained  P  And  why  should  it 
be  P  As  far  as  I  knew  there  was  nothing  with 
which  I  had  to  reproach  myself.  Still,  when  I 
bade  them  good  evening,  they  made  no  attempt  to 
detain  me  as  I  had  often  known  them  do  before. 
I  went  to  my  room  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  some- 
thing wrong,  but  what  P  I  could  not  know ;  and 
a  great  wave  of  unhappiness,  really  dispropor- 
tional  to  what  had  caused  it,  swept  over  me.  I 
thought  of  my  darling  so  far  away,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  an  unbridgable  gulf  were  opening  between 
us.  I  sat  looking  stupidly  at  the  trees  swaying 
in  the  wind.  Then  I  began  a  letter  to  Grace,  to 
see  if  I  could  not  write  off  a  little  of  the  depres- 
sion which  had  so  overwhelmed  me.  I  was  glad 
when  it  seemed  time  to  go  to  bod,  though  when  in 
bed  I  slept  but  little.  The  next  day  the  sense  of 
something  wrong  still  weighed  upon  me.  It  was 
about  twelve  in  the  afternoon  when  a  servant  in- 
formed me  that  Miss  Churchill  wished  to  speak  to 
me  in  the  library,  whither  I  repaired,  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  again  observing  her  manner. 
She  looked  very  stately  and  composed,  sitting  in 
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a  low  ohair  by  the  fire,  her  hands  clasped  on  her 
knees. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  she  said,  still,  as  I  thought, 
veiy  coldly. 

There  was  a  pause,  after  which  she  resumed, 
speaking  swiftly  as  one  who  would  get  quickly 
over  an  unpleasant  subject. 

**  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Lechlie,  to  say  anything  which 
may  strike  you  as  unpleasant ;  but  you  must  for 
the  future  please  be  a  little  more  accurate  in  your 
accounts.  My  uncle  likes  to  go  through  the  form 
of  looking  over  your  books  monthly ;  but  I  first 
go  over  them  very  carefully,  and  I  find  you  have 
made  three  or  four  mistakes  in  several  cases,  which 
I  will  point  out  to  you.  You  have  set  down  the 
price  of  articles  ordered  by  you  at  a  higher  figure 
than  I  know  they  amount  to." 

I  was  about  to  protest,  when  she  said — 
But  I  will  show  you,"  and  she  produced  one 
of  my  account  books,  and  there  I  did  see,  set 
down  in  my  own  handwriting,  certain  articles  for 
which  I  knew  then  I  must  have  paid  too  much. 
Of  course  dishonest  shopkeepers  would  not  ap- 
prize me  of  my  mistake. 

I  glanced  through  the  book,  and  saw  that  I  had 
altogether  paid  about  two  pounds  in  excess.  I 
confessed  my  culpable  carelessness,  promised  that 
everything  should  be  right  in  the  future,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  the  money  I  had 
lost.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  a  gracious 
smile^  and  a  cloud  seemed  to  vanish  from  between 
us. 

So  that  was  the  trouble  !  1  thought,  as  I  went 
to  my  duties  with  a  lighter  heart.  If  I  had  been 
careless  in  the  past,  I  would  be  careful  enoagh  in 
the  future,  for  I  had  no  desire  to  leave  Grove 
House — not,  at  least,  till  I  saw  my  way  clearly 
ahead. 

So  April  passed  over,  and  May  came,  with 
May-like  grey  skies  and  shrill  east  winds,  tearing 
at  the  young  shrubs  savagely,  and  making  one 
forecast  winter  again.  But  it  passed,  and  bright, 
brilliant  June  weather  made  amends  for  it ;  and 
though  I  was  away  from  Grace,  I  could  not  resist 
the  sense  of  exhilaration  which  brilliant  sunshine 
and  sun-saturated  air  always  begets  in  me.  What 
makes  other  people  languid  only  stimulates  me. 
I  riot  in  summer,  when  it  is  summer  really.  There 
were  larks  singing  like  mad  by  day,  and  by  night, 
nightingales  giving  their  souls  away  in  music  to 
the  moonlighted  air.  It  was  my  first  experience 
of  nightingales,  and  it  was  a  memorable  one.  It 
was  the  London  season,  and  tidings  came  from 
Grace  of  dances,  afternoon  receptions,  water- 
picnics,  garden  parties,  and  all  that  giddy  whirl 
which  constitutes  the  great  London  season.  I 
often  thought  of  those  hot,  crowded  rooms,  where 
my  darling  would  be,  as  I  loitered  about  the 
grounds  in  the  evening,  inhaling  the  pure  flower- 
scented  air,  or  later  on,  when  the  house  was  closed 
for  the  night,  leaning  from  my  window  into  the 
moonlight,  listening  to  the  nightingales  as  their 
music  gushed  out  upon  the  air,  and  my  darling  in 
her  way  was  happy ;  for  though  she  was  no  flirt,  she 
loved  to  be  admired,  as  every  woman  should,  and 
admired  she  always  was.  And  I  knew  that  when 
she  had  come  home^  and  put  off  her  pretty  dress, 
fragrant  with  the  real  flowers  she  always  chose  to 
wear,  and  had  let  her  hair  down  over  those  white, 
beautifully  shaped  shoulders,  her  thoughts  would 
turn  to  me,  and  that  when  she  lay  down  her  last 


thouprht  would  be  of  me.  Such  complete  faith  as 
we  had  in  one  another  does  not,  I  think,  often  exist 
between  lovers,  and  anything  like  jealousy  was 
unknown  between  us,  but  on  the  blessed  fact  of 
our  love  and  our  entire  unity  I  must  not  linger 
any  longer. 

The  first  of  'July  was  one  of  our  festive  days, 
for  it  was  the  day  on  which  wo  had  first  met.  I 
arose,  as  I  had  arisen  on  the  anniversary  of 
Grace's  birthday,  with  a  sad  feeling  that  we  could 
not  pass  the  day  together,  yet  knowing  that  I 
ought  to  be  festive,  because  on  this  day  two  years 
ago  had  come  to  me  the  creat  blessing  of  my  life. 
That  first  of  July,  and  uie  day  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded,  were  days  to  be  ever  memorable  in 
my  life.  This  was  a  day  of  veiled  sunlight  and  of 
intense  heat — a  day  of  heavy,  brooding,  un- 
delightful  heat ;  a  day  in  which  you  know  that 
the  flowers  pine  and  languish  for  rain;  a  day 
when  sound  travels  far,  and  everything  is  dread- 
fully  still. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a 
bad  attack  of  gout. 

The  night  before,  his  niece  being  from  home, 
passing  tne  evening  at  a  neighbour's,  he  had 
asked  me  if  I  would  mind  reading  him  to  sleep  P  I 
said  I  would  do  my  best^  and  after  some  time  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  desired  result.  I  was 
still  sitting  beside  him,  thinking  of  Grace,  when 
the  door  opened  softly,  and  Miss  Churchill  came 
in. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  in  evening- 
dress,  and  I  saw  then  how  superb  were  her  arms 
and  shoulders.  She  stood  close  by  me,  and  gazed 
down  on  the  sleeper's  face. 

After  lingering  about  the  room  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  she  said  in  a  low  whisper— 

"I  think  we  can  leave  him  now.  Should  he 
want  anything,  he  has  but  to  call  to  Martin,  who 
sleeps  in  the  dressing-room  (Martin  was  Mr. 
Churchill's  valet).  Good  night."  And  she  left 
the  room  swiftly. 

I  followed  in  a  few  minutes,  but  after  I  had 
been  in  bed  some  time,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
heard  a  sound  as  of  stealthy  footsteps,  and  of 
doors  opening  and  shutting  gently.  Miss  Churchill 
had  told  mo  once  with  a  laugh  that  the  house  was 
supposed  to  be  haunted.  I  wondered  if  this  were 
really  the  case,  and  unquiet  ghosts  came  by  night 
to  revisit  scenes  of  old  disaster?  I  am  not  a 
nervous  man,  but  the  idea  had  taken  hold  of  me, 
and  it  was  long  before  I  could  e^et  to  sleep.  Indeed, 
the  birds  were  beginning  to  have  conjectures  on 
the  subject  of  dawn  when  at  last  my  eyes  closed, 
and  I  fell  into  a  dream  of  Grace,  and  awoke  sud- 
denly with  her  name  upon  my  lips. 

I  arose  early,  feeling  dreadfully  shaken  and 
unstrung.  The  weather  had  undoubtedly  much 
to  say  for  it.  I  shall  never  forget  the  dark,  brood- 
ing, unwholesome  heat  of  that  July  day  ;  not  one 
bird  had  got  heart  to  sing.  I  thought  of  Grace, 
and  how  we  had  met.   My  own  face  seen  in  the 

glass  startled  me,  it  looked  so  pale  and  worn.  I 
oped  I  was  not  going  to  be  ill.  After  a  pretext 
of  a  breakfast,  I  went  about  my  duties.  Just  as 
the  clock  was  striking  twelve  a  servant  came  and 
told  me  that  Miss  Churchill  wished  to  speak  with 
me.  She  was  in  the  red  room,  that  was  her  own 
especial  sitting-room,  in  which  I  had  my  first 
interview  with  her. 
1  ^rent,  remembering  a  previous  time  she  had 
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wished  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  confess  my  lieart 
misgave  me  a  little  as  I  traversed  the  long 
passages  leading  to  the  red  room.  The  humid 
neat  came  in  at  the  open  windows  with  heavy 
scent  of  flowers.  It  was  as  if  Nature  had  been 
stricken  by  some  strange  sickness.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  I  was  in  Miss  Churchill's 
X>resence.  She  wore  a  dress  of  some  soft  blue 
material  in  which  she  looked  beautifully  cool  and 
)mre ;  indeed,  to  look  at  her  as  she  sat  there  was 
refreshment.  She  greeted  me  almost  warmly,  yet 
seemed,  I  thought,  a  little  ill  at  ease.  She  re- 
marked that  I  looked  far  from  well.  I  replied 
that  I  had  slept  badly,  and  did  not  feel  in  my 
usual  health.   Then  she  began  quite  suddenly — 

**  Mr.  Lechlie,  something  very  unpleasant  has 
happened.  It  will  be  very  unpleasant  for  the 
servants;  and  to  make  it  not  too  painful,  we 
must  take  our  part  with  them.  Of  course,  in  our 
case  it  will  be  but  a  matter  of  form,  as  you  will 
see  when  I  have  explained.  Briefly,  then,  what 
has  happened  is  this.  My  uncle  has  missed  a 
very  valuable  diamond  rin^.  He  removed  it  from 
his  flnger  when  swelling  with  gout,  and  it  lay  on 
his  dressing-table  with  his  watch  and  chain.  A 
very  careless  thing  to  do!  but  he  always  was 
careless  with  such  things.  He  is  now  in  a  state 
.of  wild  anger.  A  detective  has  been  sent  for, 
and  he  wiU  make  a  rigorous  examination.  This 
room  and  my  bedroom  will  be  as  carefully 
searched  as  any  of  the  others ;  so  you  will  not  be 
hurt  at  your  rooms  being  similarly  dealt  with." 

"  Indeed,  no,"  I  said  ;  adding  how  sorry  I  was 
to  hear  of  the  loss,  and  that  I  had  often  noticed 
and  admired  the  ring.  Then  a  servant  announced 
that  Mr.  Maythorpe  was  waiting  in  the  library. 
^Ir.  Maythorpe  was  the  detective.  I  returned  to 
my  own  rooms  to  wait  till  I  should  be  summoned. 
I  had  to  wait  a  long  time  as  the  examination 
seemed  to  be  a  very  thorough  one.  I  got  out 
paper  and  pen,  and  bcg^  a  letter  to  my  far-away 
sweetheart,  telling  her  what  had  happened.  1 
had  left  this  subject,  however,  and  was  deep  in 
reminiscences  of  the  past  when  my  summons  to 
api^ear  came.   I  had  just  written — 

•*  On  that  day,  two  yeai*s  ago  to-day,  when  I 
first  saw  you,  saw  jou  in  your  fresh  flower-like 
beauty,  with  roses  in  hair  and  bosom,  I  said 
instantly  to  myself — 

Mv  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose 
!rhst's  newly  spmng  in  June : 

Hy  love  is  like  a  raelodv 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tune.'* 

I  laid  aside  my  letter,  and  went  to  the  library. 
Mr.  Maythorpe  was  quite  unlike  what  I  had 
imagined  a  detective  would  be.  He  was  a  slight 
man  with  rather  hollow  cheeks  and  melancholy 
eyes.  He  had  a  languid  air,  as  one  who  thinks 
his  great  qualities  are  being  wasted. 

"  lour  name  is  Lechlie?"  ho  began;  "and  I 
believe  you  are  "Mr,  Churchill's  steward  P  " 

I  replied  that  on  both  points  he  was  correct 
He  then  asked  me  when  I  had  last  seen  Mr. 
Churchill.  I  answered,  "About  half-past  eleven  on 
the  previous  night."  ^  "  I  had  heard  of  his  having 
missed  a  diamond  ring.'*'  **  I  had  not  noticed  it 
the  night  before,  but  I  had  often  noticed  it  on 
Mr.  Churchill's  hand." 

He  had  no  more  questions  to  ask  me,  of  which  I 
was  glad.   He  supposed  I  had  no  objection  to  his 


looking  over  my  rooms  P  None  at  all.  So  we  set 
out  in  state  to  examine  the  apartments  I  tem- 
porarily occupied.  The  sitting-room  was  furnished 
abundantly  with  receptacles  for  pa}>ers.  These 
Mr.  Maythorpe  languidly  inspected.  I  then 
handed  him  my  keys,  pointing  out  which  one 
opened  a  large  old-fashioned  escritoire,  which 
stood  between  the  windows,  where  I  kept  my 
account  books  and  the  money  with  which  I  was 
entrusted.  He  opened  it,  turned  over  the  books, 
examined  the  drawers,  and  asked  if  I  knew  of  any 
secret  drawer. 
I  said  I  did  not. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if  wonderiof^ 
whether  something  were  worth  while  or  not 
Then  he  removed  each  drawer,  and  putting  hie 
hand  into  the  space  thus  created,  tapped  with 
his  finger  all  round.  When  he  came  to  the  last 
cavity  but  one,  he  was  longer ;  then  there  was  a 
sudden  click,  and  a  narrow  di-awer  shot  half  way 
out  of  the  panel.  He  pulled  it  out  completely ; 
he  put  his  finger  and  thumb  in,  and  drew  out— 
what  but  the  missing  diamond  ring  ? 

(To  he  continued,) 


SUMMER  WILD  FLOWERS. 

BY  CHA&LE8  WOBTB. 

THE  great  wood  stretches  up  the  gradual  slope 
of  the  hill  far  away  into  the  distance,  and 
stands  the  centre  of  a  great  silence,  basking  in  the 
summer  sun.  The  birds  have  sought  the  refa^e 
of  its  grateful  shade,  and  the  only  one  that  occa- 
sionally breaks  the  monotonous  quietude  is  the 
green  woodpecker,  with  his  yuk-yuk  !  There  is 
every  where,  however,  the  hum  of  both  idle  andbasy 
insects ;  it  never  appears  to  be  too  hot  for  them, 
as  they  dance  in  the  air  or  flit  from  flower  to 
flower. 

We  have  recently  been  staying  in  the  village  that 
nestles  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  great  wood;  bat 
as  the  game  in  this  wood  is  strictly  preserved,  we 
have  restrained  a  strong  desire  to  wander  in  and 
about  it,  fearing  to  vex  the  soul  of  "  keeper,"  who 
by  no  means  appreciates  a  taste  for  botany,  nor 
anything  else  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  pursued 
among  his  preserves.  We  sometimes  walk^  along 
some  of  the  rides,  and  gathered  great  bunches  of 
the  wild  honeysuckle  which  was  entwined  around 
the  young  wood,  the  best  blooms  being  at  the  top, 
quite  out  of  reach ;  but  these  walks  along  beaten 
tracks  by  no  means  satisfied  our  craving  for  the 
**  pathless  woods."  What  we  longed  for  was  to 
penetrate  through  the  tangled  brushwood,  or  to 
tramp  through  the  ferns  under  the  big  trees,  and 
revel  in  the  luxury  of  wildness. 

The  honeysuckle,  by  the  way,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  woodbine,  is  one  of  those  plants 
which  has  been  credited  with  showing  what  is 
called  "  perceptive  power."  In  the  ordinary  way, 
the  branches  grow  out  from  the  parent  stem,  and 
twine  round  the  first  support  they  meet  from 
right  to  left.  But  should  they  fail  to  find  that 
support,  two  branches  will  mutually  support 
each  other,  one  twining  from  right  to  lefti  the 
other  from  left  to  right.  We  have  noticed  thu 
several  times,  and  know  it  to  be  correct.  Every- 
one knows  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  wiw 
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liotiey stickle,  which  is  hot  eqtialled  by  any  of  the 
foreign  varieties  that  are  freqnently  planted  in 
sbrnbberies.  The  most  beantiial  of  all  to  the  eye 
is  the  coral  honey  suckle  from  America,  with  its 
large  flowers,  red  on  the  outside  and  scarlet  within ; 
\yut,  like  many  other  American  flowers,  it  is  quite 
destitute  of  scent. 

Fortunately,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the 
-wild  flowers  in  bloom  at  the  present  season  in  the 
meadows  and  fields  in  a  great  measure  compen- 
sated us  for  our  self-denial  in  keeping  out  of  the 
^oods.  We  met  "velveteens"  on  several  occa- 
sions during  our  rambles,  and  always  with  a  gun 
across  his  arm.  We  had  several  long  talks  with  him 
about  birds  and  animals,  and  found  that,  though 
^ell  acquainted  with  the  names  of  birds,  and  able 
to  distinguish  each  species  on  the  wing,  he  was  as 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  many  of 
them  as  the  most  veritable  Cocknejr,  and  otten, 
where  he  had  formed  an  idea  respecting  them,  he 
was  totflJly  wrong.  His  one  and  almost  only  idea 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  the  pheasants  in  the  wood 
-QndiBturbed ;  evervthing  else  was  looked  upon  as 
*'  varmin,"  to  be  shot  or  trapped.  To  him  a  hawk 
was  a  hawk,  to  be  shot  down  at  every  opportunity. 
It  was  utterly  useless  to  try  to  impress  him  with 
the  fact  that  there  were  some  hawks  whose  food 
consisted  entirely  of  mice,  beetles,  and  such  small 
deer,  and  never  touched  other  birds ;  hawks  were 
**  varmin,"  and  must  be  shot.  It  is  to  such  men 
as  these,  with  a  thirst  for  slaughter  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  it,  that  we  owe  the  almost 
total  extinction  of  many  valuable  birds.  And  yet 
he  was  by  no  means  what  you  won  Id  call  an 
ignorant  man,  but  appeared  to  possess  an  average 
amount  of  mtelligence,  such  knowledge  as  he 
possessed  being  the  result  of  his  own  unaided 
laborious  thought  and  observation,  and  not  gained 
from  books.  As  he  said,  **  I  often  sits  in  the 
wood  and  thinks  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time." 
We  confess  that  his  opportunity  of  doing  this 
raised  a  feeling  of  envy  in  our  breast. 

But  let  us  take  note  of  a  few  of  the  flowers  we 
saw  in  our  rambles.  We  start  from  the  house  for 
a  long  walk  across  the  meadows  and  by  corn- 
fields, and  have  at  first  to  keep  to  the  roadway, 
some  little  distance — the  typical  country  road, 
which  appears  orig^inally  to  have  been  laid  out 
with  an  eye  to  contingencies — for  there  is  a  broad 
strip  of  green  sward  on  either  side  quite  as  wide 
as  the  actual  roadway,  bounded  by  a  bank  topped 
by  a  thick  old  hedge.  Over  this  was  growing 
various  creepers,  conspicuous  among  them  bein^ 
the  wild  clematis,  or  traveller's  joy,  with  its  deli- 
cate white  blossoms.  It  may  probably  have 
received  the  latter  name  from  its  pretty  appear- 
ance on  the  hedges,  and  the  joy  the  sight  of  it 
would  afford  the  tired  wayfarer  along  the  dusty 
highroad.  It  is  rather  singular  that  this 
shonld  be  the  only  species  ot  clematis  which 
grows  wild  in  this  country ;  those  grown  in  our 
gardens  are  natives  of  more  southern  climes. 
Another  creeper  which  is  plentiful  in  all  our 
hedgerows  is  the  bryony,  sometimes  called  the 
red-berried  bryony  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
bryony  which  has  nearly  black  berries.  It  is  un- 
fortanate  there  should  be  two  plants,  both  climbers, 
and  both  growing  in  our  hedgerows,  of  the  same 
name, as  it  sometimes  creates  confusion, though  the 
two  plants  are  quite  distinct  and  belong  to  different 
orders.   The  red-berried  bryony  is  much  like  the 


vine  in  its  growth^  with  its  tendrils,  insignificant 
flowers,  and  bunches  of  red  berries.  The  other 
has  large  heart-shaped,  glossy  leaves,  and  its  stem 
twines  round  its  support.  The  name  bryony  only 
means  to  shoot  out,  in  allusion  to  its  rapid  growth, 
and  though  it  is  applicable  to  both  these  plants,  it 
is  also  equally  applicable  to  many  others.  The 
flowers  of  both  tnese  species  are  almost  unnotice- 
able,  but  the  berries  are  large  and  poisonous. 
Growing  alongside  it  is  another  plant,  the  black 
berries  of  which  are  generally  creaited  with  being 
poisonous;  this  is  the  woody-nightshade,  or  bitter- 
sweet, with  its  pretty  pendent  pur  pie  flowers  on  their 
long  slender  stalks,  which  are  too  fragile  to  stand 
alone,  so  that  it  is  always  found  growing  through 
some  bush  which  protects  it  from  the  wind.  This 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  deadly  nightshade, 
which  is  a  very  different  plant  of  the  same  order 
and  is  but  rarely  met  with  in  hedgerows,  but  on  the 
sides  of  old  chalkpits  or  among  ruined  walls.  It 
has  reddish  purple-coloured  bell-shaped  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  most  luscious-looking  black 
berries  of  a  sweetish  taste :  hence  the  danger  to 
children.  It  is  altogether  a  veiy  handsome-look- 
ing plant,  and  one  that  we  should  much  like  to 
see  growing  in  our  wild-flower  garden,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility would  be  too  great.  We  often  wonder 
that  many  of  our  wild-flowers  are  not  more  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens ;  several  of  them  have  beauty 
of  a  high  order,  and  with  suitable  soil  would 
flourish  and  keep  their  ground  without  any  special 
attention.  The  graceful  and  delicate  little  hare- 
bells are  in  full  bloom  along  the  banks  by  the  way- 
side, and  very  charming  they  look,  bowing  their 
heads  to  every  gentle  zephyr  that  passes.  Higher 
up  is  the  wild  convolvulus — the  lesser  bindweed 
we  mean — with  the  pink  and  white  blossoms,  not 
the  large  white  one,  the  gardener's  especial 
hatred.  Above  all,  near  the  top,  is  the  beautiful 
toad-flax,  with  its  yellow  and  orange  blossoms,, 
sometimes  incorrectly  ca^ed  the  wild  snap-dragon. 
The  flowers  are  certainly  very  like  those  of  the 
antirrhinum  or  snapdragon,  and  when  pressed  at 
the  side  disclose  a  large  mouth,  but  there  is  an 
addition  of  what  we  might  fancy  to  be  a  pointed 
beard,  which  is  altogether  absent  in  the  garden 
species.  Covering  the  ground  around  is  the 
purple-flowered  ground  ivy,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  an  ivy  at  alL  This  name,  like  many  other  of 
our  English  names,  has  been  given  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  ivy.  It  happens  that 
in  this  case  the  scientific  name  is  still  more  obscure 
(Nepeta  glechoma).  Some  writers  trace  it  to  one 
thing,  some  to  another.  The  generic  name  is 
most  probably  from  nepa,  a  scorpion,  though 
whence  the  connection  rises  we  cannot  pretend  to 
offer  an  explanation. 

Where  a  narrow  lane  branches  off  from  our 
main  road  there  is  a  laige  piece  of  waste  land 
which  is  one  mass  of  golden  bloom.  This  is  the 
tansy,  which  has  a  strong  aromatic  smell;  the 
young  leaves  are  sometimes  used  with  omelettes, 
and  the  good  housewives  of  yore  were  very  fond 
of  making  tensy-tea,  which  we  imagine  must  have 
been  like  most  other  decoctions  of  the  olden  time, 
whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  being  extremely 
nauseous.  There  are  some  curious  customs  con- 
nected with  tansy-cakes  and  tansy-puddings  in 
the  West  of  England  at  Easter-time,  still  lingering 
in  some  out-of-the-world  places.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  these  cakes  are  not  particularly  nice. 
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ag  they  aro  intended  to  represent  the  bitter  herbs 
at  the  Paschal  feast. 

On  a  piece  of  waste  land,  inst  within  a  gate 
opening  on  a  field,  where  probably  a  manure-heap 
has  stood  at  some  time  or  other,  a  profusion  of 
the  common  mallows,  with  their  mauve-coloured 
flowers,  are  growing  luxuriantly,  some  to  the 
height  of  about  five  feet.  Country  folks  often 
calf  this  the  marsh  mallow,  which  is  cfuite  another 
plant.  Children,  in  allusion  to  their  shape,  call 
the  seed-pods  cheeses,  and  eat  them  freely.  Our 
garden  hollyhock  is  but  a  cultivated  mallow. 

As  we  approach  Our  wood,  we  can  hear  the  soft 
cooing  note  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  still  more 
melancholy  note  of  the  turtle-dove,  of  which  there 
are  great  numbers  in  this  district  during  the  sum- 
mer. We  will  not,  however,  be  allured  in  that 
direction,  but  will  take  the  opposite  road,  which 
we  can  soon  leave  for  a  by-path  that  will  lead  ns 
into  the  moist  meadows  in  the  valley.  Through 
this  runs  a  stream  winding  in  most  fantastic 
8ha|)es,  fringed  by  a  growth  of  alders  and  a  wealth 
of  wild  flowers,  now  in  all  their  summer  glory.  In 
winter  or  spring,  after  heavy  rains,  this  stream 
frequently  bursts  its  bounds,  and  strays  far  over 
the  adjoining  meadows ;  now  it  is  in  some  places 
but  a  tiny  rivulet,  in  others  it  widens  into  large 
pools.  There  is  a  path  by  the  side,  and  we  will 
follow  its  windings  for  a  time.  The  first  flowers 
which  attract  us  by  their  abundance  are  the  yellow 
and  purple  loose-strife,  which  appear  to  flourish 
here  exceedingly,  some  of  them  growing  to  more 
tjian  three  feet  high.  This  is  another  instance 
where  two  plants,  totally  different,  botanically, 
have  been  given  the  same  name,  and  to  distinguish 
them  it  is  necessary  to  particularize  the  colour. 
The  yellow  is  the  loose-strife  proper-— the  origin 
of  the  name  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably from  the  Greek  of  which  the  generic  name 
is  compounded,  meaning  to  dissolve  strife<— and 
as  another  conspicuous  plant,  growing  to  about 
the  same  height  is  nearly  always  found  with  it, 
that  was  considered  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 
by  old  herbalists  to  call  it  j>urple  loose- strife. 

The  great  willow  herb,  with  its  dark  pink  blos- 
som borne  upon  the  end  of  the  seed-poa,  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  species,  is  also  plentiful 
amongst  the  tangled  mass  of  greeneiy  by  the 
water  8  edge. 

Plash !  there  goes  a  water-rat.  that  was^  pro- 
babl^r  eating  some  of  the  water-plaintain,  which  is 
growing  in  this  pool.  Our  readers  are  of  course 
aware  uiat  this  is  not  a  rat  at  all,  is  purely  a 
vegetable  feeder,  and  quite  harmless.  Although 
not  web-footed,  it  swims  and  dives  with  great  ease 
and  swiftness.  The  correct  name  is  the  water- 
vole,  ajid  there  are  several  much  larger  species 
found  in  America. 

Kow  we  oome  to  a  part  of  the  stream  where  the 
banks  are  higher,  ana  there  is  less  rank  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  in  its  place  there  is  a  quantity  of  the 
turquoise  blue  of  the  forget-me-not,  which  suggests 
aJl  sorts  of  poetical  ana  legendary  anecdotes ;  and 
the  golden  stars  of  the  rag- wort.  But  growing  in 
pro&sion  all  over  one  side  of  the  bank,  its  deep 
yellow  flowers  in  full  bloom,  is  a  plant  that  may 
often  be  seen  struggling  to  grow  amid  the  smoke 
and  sunless  gloom  on  many  a  window-sill  in  Seven 
Dials  and  Sethnal  Green.  It  appears  to  be  a 
great  favourite  with  Londoners  everywhere.  In 
many  a  grand  villa  garden,  even  hanging  in  a  thiok 


cluster  from  the  window  boxes  may  be  seen  the 
long  tendrils  and  golden  blossoms  of  the  money- 
wort, known  to  most  people  by  the  name  of  creep- 
ing Jenny. 

But  let  us  leave  the  damp  meadows,  though  there 
is  always  a  charm  and  attraction  by  mnning 
water,  climb  the  hill  on  the  other  side  by  yonder 
hedgerow  and  so  on  to  the  cornfields.    Of  all  the 
situations  favoured  by  our  favourite  wild  flowers, 
none  can  compare  for  brilliancy  of  colouring  to 
the  cornfields.   Neither  hedgerows  nor  meadows 
can  compete  with  them  in  intensity  of  colour,  for 
here  we  have  the  primary  colours,  the  beautiful 
blue  of  the  corn-flower,  the  flaming  scarlet  of  the 
poppy,  and  the  golden  yellow  of  the  com  mari- 
gpla.   The  two  last  may  be  seen  growing  some- 
times in  other  situations,  but  the  corn-flower 
remains  faithful  to  its  namc^  and  scarcely  any 
comfleld  but  would  yield  specimens  of  it.  When 
all  three  are  present  in  great  numbers  they  are 
sure  indications  of  bad  farming,  but  to  the  im- 
initiated  who  knows  nor  cares  for  none  of  these 
things,  they  are  looked  upon  as  floral  beauties  and 
attractions  only.    Fancy  a  cornfield  without  a 
scarlet  poppy  !  half  its  charm  to  the  eye  would 
be  lost.   The  pretty  pale  scarlet  flowers  of  the 
pimpernel  are  conspicuous  among  the  com  fay 
reason  of  its  being  almost  the  only  flower  that  we 
have  of  that  colour.  The  yellow  charlock — charhek 
the  natives  call  it,  the  farmer's  cnrse — ^is  grow- 
ing in  abundance  in  some  of  the  fields,  so  much 
so,  that  at  a  distance  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
crop.    There  is  another  blue  flower,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  quantity  about  here,  and  which 
we  think  as  pretty  in  its  way  as  the  corn-flower. 
It  is  of  a  much  paler  and  more  delicate  oolonr, 
and  is  pretty  enough  to  ornament  any  garden,  bat 
it  rec[uires  a  light  chalky  soil ;  the  country  people 
call  it  succory,  but  it  is  really  the  wild  chicoij. 

Did  space  permit  we  could  increase  our  hat 
summer  flowers  quite  ten-fold,  each  with  its  little 
peculiarities,  and  its  little  history;  those  we  hate 
noted  have  been  perhaps  the  most  striking,  and 
consec^uently  those  with  which  we  are  all  most 
famiHar.  Having  taken  our  fill  of  the  pure  air 
that  sweeps  over  the  hill,  and  brings  with  it  a 
smell  of  the  sea ;  having  enjoyed  our  walk  and 
the  great  silence  around  us,  we  will  turn  our  steps 
homeward,  and  take  a  short  cut  across  this  oat 
stubble  where  the  oats  are  piled  in  shocks.  Ne^ 
one  of  the  largest  stacks  of  sheaves,  we  surprised 
a  hen  partride,  with  a  numerous  covey  of  httle 
ones  not  more  than  a  fortnight  old,  an  unusual 
circumstance  at  this  season  of  the  year :  the  first 
nest  was  most  probably  destroyed. 

To-morrow  we  must  leave  this  quietude,  and 
return  to  the  busy,  noisy  town ;  but  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  be  immersed  in  business  cares, 
Kature  has  such  a  strong  hold  on  our  hesjt  that 
the  memory  of  what  we  have  seen  wiU  dwell  with 
us  and  cheer  us  never  to  be  forgotten. 

And,  when  the  Bireun 
Whioh  overflowed  the  soul  was  pMsed  ftwaXf 
A  consoiouBDess  remAined  that  it  had  left, 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  predons  thoughts 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed. 


SULPHOLINB  LOTION. 

The  Core  for  Skla  DiaeMM .  In  a  few  daTt  they 
•otirely  fmde  awij.  To  vman  a  Clear  Skin,  me 
Sulpholine  Lotion. 

A  tnaivelloQf  appUeatioo.  Beantiftilly  fragrant 
Perf(Mrtl7  harmleaa  Cures  old-fUndinf  Skin  Dl»- 
eaaea  Aetoniahinj  reralta  fbllo<v.  It  rcmores  every 
■pot  or  blemish.  Beautiflei  and  preeenree. 

There  ie  Kaicely  any  eruption  but  wiU  yleW  to 
••Sulpliollne"  in  a  ftv  dajra  and  commence  to  fade 
away,  even  if  teeminfly  past  cure.  Ordinary  pimplee, 
redncei.  blotdiee.  teart,  ronghnea.  Tauiih  as  if  by 
magic;  whilst  old,  andurinf  skin  disorder*,  ecrcma, 
ac'  e,  peoriasit,  rosea,  prurigo,  tetter,  pityriasis,  how- 
•rer  deeply  rooted.  **  Solpholine  **  suoeessftOly  attacks. 
It  destroys  the  anlmawiUs  whleh  mostly  cause  these 
unsightly,  inilabla.  palnfbl  affeetions,  and  nroduees  a 
dear,  smooth,  supple,  healthy  skin.  •♦Bnlpholina 
LotioQ  "  la  sold  by  Chemlvts  cverywherik 
.   BOrrLES.  U  9±  


PEPPER'S 

HSAX.TH.        QUININB  AKD  IBOH 
BTanfanL  xmsoT.  TONIO 

/XRSAT  BODILY  8TKEN0TH.  PBPPEK'8 
^^QUININK  AND  IBON  TONIC.-By  m- 
ftaring  new  life,  enriching  the  bkwd,  and  strength 
•niog  the  muscular  system,  ttie  manifold  sympcont  of 
weakness  disafmev,  appetite  returns,  fiUigue  ceaoes. 
recruited  health,  a  general  accession  of  strength  and 
rigour  over  the  whole  system,  abundantly  moves  the 
beuellt  derived.  Pepper^  Tonic  only  is  of  any  use. 
-  -     ■  }»,  fiottlesta.6d. 


Bold  by  

/AKKAT  NKKYE  Si'KUNGTU.— PEPPER'S 
^  QUININB  AND  IKON  TONIC-It  braces 
up  the  weakened  botvous  eystem  and  iacreaaes  the 
•Crangth  of  the  pulse,  raiildly  «<i«pfj|^ng  the  de- 
pgeesed  Irritable  condition  resulting  firom  prostrated 
nerves.  Each  Bottle  contains  98  doM«. 


GREAT  MENTAL  6tKb^Uik.  ihil'tt.tiei 
QUININE  AND  IRQN  TONIC,  which,  by 
Its  supporting  influence  on  the  body  and  nerves, 
repairs  the  ravages  caused  by  overtaxing  the  biain 
power,  and  so  gives  raally  mental  strengUL  It  costs 

I|d.  each  dose.  Refuse  imitations.  

/^W^'PitiKBni^E  BTR£  N  GTl  I .  I'  tT  f EE'S 
^^^QtnlflWI  AND  IRON  TtiNlO  ■trerntlit'iu 
tha  H'  T^airh,  •'.ni,\.\uf  wluVlng  KunUt'cu,  reir<<ni^ 
bxULf.  '!,  r.,  ji4-^^-j.urii.  ['tijiliauuo.aa  UcjelVKjtjajil^ 
mi'dl  •  ■  '■  T  iVimilei.   Ilf  the  Cf>td[al  Uiier 

4av'-i  ■■  I.  [  '  t'i  T'^uic  jilii  uji  iEicreasn  the  e(fp«tit«, 
nnn  •■  ill  HHiciiny  for  Ihuvt.  w\tjK..  lit  iplHt  la 

avi  ■  1 4  !  J   \.fj  him  fTcr  y w  hf  r  ii ;  lu  u  iikmil  OD 

ha-v  I .  .1  i  >  L^EiLT  I  Tunin.  uiu  DOL  a  luLiiuif  of  (he 
ch(-  VII  o  NipouTiclinc^    RoiilM,  «L  twchr 

eei  I  fjLt  bi-  ,\'>atAiJhm/i.m  ih* 

an.y^aiit  Id  jUqim  its  P.  O.  Order  w  JiAb  Ttoper* 
Co.,  Bedford  Labotiiloty,  London.  W.G 


PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM 

AND  PODOPHYLLIN, 

A  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF 

DANDELION  AND  MANDRAKE  ROOTS. 
Good  fer  Uver  Dbordee. 
The  Best  AntiMUous  Remedy. 
'Without  a  paiticle  of  Mercury, 
Safest  and  surest  Stomach  and  Um  MedlObMk 
Clears  the  Head  mmuaam, 
HsgnlatestheBowelib 


:L:nt. 


TAimWM  AIB  PIBOPNYUII. 

In  all  oases  of  eabf.-tiian  i>r  h^-.-T  o.-nr 
TARAiACUM  and  K^J  k.jI^H  VLLIN  wr,  i.ie 
■lugaiali  Uv«r  in  aetiom.  m-jv*,,  ij,-  ,i:TPifcrh  ^  r^y 
gently,  indeed  giving  a  t*:im^...(  tLr?amfi»  an^  LMjniLirt 
within  a  few  houia  Tb*  >jri]i,ptun«  of  Urtt  tlcranf^ 
meet,  headache,  torpMiir.  *Q«iTeMM.  Oatul^uGa, 
heartburn,  sense  of  o^tr-ftpietlmi.  dxnalder  pmLat, 
repugnance  to  fiwd,^  ^merKl  disoBml^  aiJd*: 

^^f^^'^il^a^^  their  own.  RomIw,  ^ 

?^  '^^^  fliaLj.pf  w  ?.<j,0,  to 
BedfofB  Laboiatoiy. 


LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

THX  BV8T.     TBI  BATmvt,     TBM  CHXAPIST. 

BXSTOUg  TBI  OOLOUB  TO  OBBY  HAIR. 
IHBTAKTLT  8T0P1  TH«  ELAIS  FBOK  FaDIKO. 

^^^$  OBST1ISHX8IMP088IBLX 
tJi?^r.^Jf  J!f'SLP^'  ^  Sulphur  Restorer 
«*ct«  a  great  alteration.  By  a 
gradual  action,  nareely  perceptible  even  to  watcWW 
<>b^«»»«'J«l<l«ker  shades  will  be  attained.  In 
'  5^^°*  tL^^  •  complete  chang^oocurs, 

"me  mSSSt"^  "^'""^  th.TlXwmb; 

\V  here  the  Sulphur  Reetorer  Is  applied  scurf  cannot 
exist,  and  a  sense  of  deanlinees.  ooolneas.  »c..  pre^SS. 
which  cannot  rewlt  from  daUy  plastering  the  hair 

LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTOREH. 

C^iS^PflP  MP'^*-  TOOTH  PA8TB  Bj 

SSSi  m,!"?  «~«''„l«»o>niM  whit..  MunH.  .nd 
lwli»h«d  Ilk,  iTOijr.  It  la  eioMllilly  rramnl  .nd 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  /r /N  YOUR  HOUSES. 

Fig  moat  MUarkablo,  preyenting  or  giving  instant 
relief  in  Heftdgoheg,  Sea  or  Bilious  Bioknees.  Oonsti- 
IMttion,Indige8tion,La8Bitade,Heartbarn,PeTeri8n  Golds, 
and  qiiioUy  reUeres  or  onres  Smallpox,  Measles,  Soarlet, 
Typhus  and  other  Fevers,  BmptiTe  or  Skin  Oomplaints, 
Beware  of  other  Salines  oontaimng  injnrions  inmdients, 
pnt  forward  by  tmprinoinled  persons  inimitattdn  of  Py- 
retic Saline.  Pyretie  Saline  Is  warranted  not  to  oontain 
Kagnesiaor  anysiibatanee  Ukdy  to  prodnoa  gallstones  or  othAr  eakareons 

deposits* 

£Md  hy  aU  OhemigU  in  BotOea,  2g.  6<;.,  Ab.  5d.,  lit.,  mnd  21f . 

UMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP* 

Perfect  Luxury.  In  Bottles  2s  and  4s  6d« 

H.  Lamploughy  X13,  Holborn,  London. 


niBKBBOK   BANK  (Est.  1861). 

touthampton  Baildinn,  London, W.O.—THKBil 
per  eent.  iatcreeta  llowed  on  Deposlu  repayabla  on 
demand.  Two  per  eent.  interest  allowed  on  eerrent 


aoeounts calculated  on  the  minimum  monthly  balanesa 
wlien  not  drawn  balow  £60.  The  Bank  andertaicva  the 
eostody  of  seearltles  of  eastomera,  and  the  Collection 
of  Bills  of  Bschang *,  DiTideods ,  and  Coupona  Annui- 
ties, Blocks,  and  Shares  purchawd  and  sold,  and 
advanocsmade  thereon.  Letters  of  Creditand  Circular 
Notes  issued  for  all  parU  of  tho  world. 

FRANCIS  BAVENBCIlorr,  Manager. 


ras  naiBBCK  buiiain«  aoasTT's  aithoax.  saoaim 
■XCBSD  nra  miiMoaa 

HOW  TO  PTJBCHA8E  A  SOUSB 
FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  ok  A 
Plot  or  Lakd  roa  Fits  SaiLiiNos  m  Moxtb,  with 
Immediate  poBsseslon,  and  No  Rent  to  psrv— Applf 
•t  the  BIRICBBCK  BUILDING  BOCIifTr,  Boeth 
amptoa  Buildings,  Chancery  Lena.  Bend  for  BiAK- 
BSCa  ALMANAC,  with  fMl  parttculara. 

 FBAROIB  RAYBNSCBQIT,  Maaajt 

Bamtus  Awp  PncB  LitTB  Fan. 

lUdiens,  1/5  |  Hemttltdied. 
^'  '  Ladies  J/11 

.S/B  Qents'  ^  ^.  t/9 


CAMBRIC^' 


meats' 'to  the 

vrowB  tTin- 

SoBIN^«°tt&| 
CLEAVER,  ' 
BILFABT. 


,  AixPiTSB  Flax. 


PllPlf  ET'*'^  Cambrics  of  SoV 
I  VUHKIlnBQn  and  Clearer  hare  a 
werid^»ldeAuDa."-<Iiissa 

HANDKERCHIEFS 


HAIR  LOrjON 

SITMS  m  C¥idm'r  fit^  <md 


ULTB8T  INVBNTION  IN  PENS* 
Special  eoatrivance  (patented),  for  holding  large 
supply  of  Ink. 

**FIYIN0 


THE 


SCOTCHMAN  PEN.' 


••IttTaluabla  to  all  who  have  the  wisdem  to  «aa 
them."— IHiMte  O^nisn.  *  F»r  rapid  and  emootk 
writing  nothing  eaa  lieat  thwm."— jr»if<i 


6d.  ft  la  per  Box.    At  all  Stationera. 

leo  Bo«.  wlthall  the  kinds,  by  poet,  |s.  Id. 


IIACNIVKN   AND   CAMBR0N«  »,   Blair  Bl, 
EDINBURGH.     Fbniiakbks  to  Hbb  Majbsh'b 
GoTBSBMBiiT  Omoas.  (BelabUahad  17700 


HOME 
CHIMES. 

In  hand$<m4  Cloth  Boardti  hwetted  s4ms. 
Uiehif  out,  It.  64.   mt  Bdgu,  8s.  sS^ 


One  Penny  Baeb. 

THE  CRYSTAL  STORIES. 

M  Thoroiig^lT  sound  snd  wholasome,  and 
santially  well  adapted  lor  family  reading."— 

A  eomplete  story  ererr  month  by  a  popolar 
aathor.  Price  One  Penny,  UliittrAted* 

1.  The  Woman  who  BaTod  Him. 

F.  W.  RoUttsom, 
t.  Heiress  of  Oastle  BnsseU.       **  Oraee.** 

8.  Reaened  from  Borne.  Leeter  Lorion. 
4.  Daisy  Uaroh,  the  Prison  Flower. 

Antbor  of  "Female  Life  in  Prison." 
B.  Aaron's  Hanrest.  0.  H.  M.  Bridge, 
e.  His  Highoese.  B.  Oswald. 

7.  His  One  Friend. 

Author  of  *'  A  Trap  to  Oatcb  a  Sunbeam." 
a  Mike  o' the  Shannon.       Mrs.  Lysaght. 

9.  Ratb  Bartlett'8  Victory.  Lanra  M.  Lane. 

10.  The  House  in  Bullion  Court. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  PiloMB. 
IL  Jem's  Hopes.  Maude  Jeanne  Fxane. 
It.  Barbe's  Seoret.  Jean  Middlemas. 

IS.  Madge's  Seaaons.  Mrs.  Mackaraeie. 
14.  Six  Penn'orth  of  Coppers. 

Louisa  B.  Dobree* 

11.  A  Heathen  of  the  Day.  Alison.** 
Id.  Sir  Valentine's  Victory.  BmmaManJialL 

17.  A  Brave  Young  Heart.  Laurie  Lansfeldt. 

18.  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  CallwelL 

19.  Her  Crooked  Ways.  8.  Oregg. 

90.  Muriel's  Trials.  X««aret  Orant 

91.  A  JUted  Woman.  Mrs.  Lysaght. 
29.  Wait  Awhile.  L  Indermair. 
28.  Two  Masters.  O.  L  I^dngi*. 
94.  The  Leeaoy  of  a  Lady.  T.  Ftoet. 

96.  An  BngliBh  Bose. 

Author  of  **  Mrs.'Jemynghini*l  JoanaL* 
98.  The  Cruise  of  *«  The  Petrel" 

  F.  M*  HoitBSfc 

97.  Two  Tonng  Wiree.       Grace  Btebbin^. 

98.  Stolen  Away.  Susie?' 

99.  Having  Her  Own  Way.  BdlthaKenyoa. 

80.  The  Vicar  of  Aralton.  Betsey  Hamimm. 

81.  How  Ailsa  Saved  Her  VUlage.  W.  Sime. 
89.  Grace  Eacott's  Good  Figut.  AUce  King. 

88.  At  the  WeU.        Maude  Jeanne  Frano. 

84.  The  Measure  of  Hla  Sin.  BeT.J.  B.Owen. 

85.  She  Would  be  a  LadT.     E.  J.  Lysaght. 

86.  Mias  Burton's  Prejudioe.    F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  The  Old  Major.  Henrietta  MarshaU. 
8&  Unchanged  Thxoogh  Change. 

H.S.  Winiami. 

89.  Toning, Bejoieing, Sorrowing.  H.Major. 

40.  Through  Tnick  and  Thin.  L.  B.  Dobree. 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  Dusky  Wife.  B.  J.  Larter. 
49.  In  Due  Season.  Bleanor  Holmes. 
48.  Austin 's  Fall.  Bmma  Baymond  Pitman. 
44.  AStafTordshireOirl.  A.  0.  Bell. 
48.  Miser's  Moner.  laaao  PleydeU. 
48.  Gundrede's  Two  Loreif.        0.  Blrley. 

47.  Out  of  the  Storm.  B.  J.  Lysaght 

48.  Sown  in  Sorrow.  T.  F.  Sonthee. 
Alio  published  In  wolome  form,  each 

TOlnme  containing  tweWe  complete  siorlee. 
Handsome  coloured  picture  oorer,  by 
Bdmandl(Tans,lB.6d.  In  Cloth  Boards,  If 

R.  WILLOUGHBT,  97,  Uj  LuMt  X.a 


FAST  PILE.        ^     FAST  DYE:  /% 


"Itlsthe  rlchesl 
softesUand  most  be- 
coming fabric  ever 
Invented  for  Wo- 
man's wear,''— 

Ladies'  Pictorial. 


"  NonpareW*  VelveUen  nLiU  old  and  yovng,  boy i  and  girlt,  brid  i  and  ehaperoiu. 
Th0  woman  doe»  not  exUt  vliom  this  lovely  fabric  dou  not  become.  It  xoell  meriU 

the  name NonparfiW/orit  hat  no  equal  in  ffraee  and  beauty. 
The  finer  qnalitiea  are  eqxud  in  appearuioe  and  wear  better  tlun  the  rery  best 
hyone  SllkrVclvei,  and  cost  only  a  quarter  the  prion.  Can  be  porchaeed  of 
all  leading  reUilera  at  from  2f.  tO  6a.  the  yard* 
Wholosalo  Agents- J.- H.  Fdm.bb,  92,  WatUng  Street,  London;  John  R  Taylor.  51,  MiUcr  Street,  Glasgow. 

:  LADIES    ARE  WARNED 

Against  the  false  pretences  of  those  Drapers  who,  not  hnyin^  the  *»  Nonpareil  "  Velveteen  in  stock,  seek  by  mlgrepresea- 
tstfon  to  foist  npon  their  cnstoiners  a  common  mske  of  Velveteen.  For  the  protection  of  the  poblie,  the  genuine 
"Nonpareil"  has  the  Trade  Mark  stamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard,  thus  ladies  can  protect  themselves  by  tlwiyi 
taming  to  the  back  of  the  fabric  to  find  this  evidence  of  genuineness. 


JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


*'  Oirei  a  minor -like  rarfkoe  to  the  grate,  and  fbr  detallnen  and  economy, 


KEVB&  BB  WITHOUT 

SINCLAIR'S 

GOLD  WATER 

SOAP 

MAGIC  CLEANSER, 
A  BOON  TO 
f^7T»r^ JTSITS:;  POOR  ft  RICH  AUK 

^  i  ti**wy  Jtatwa. 

In  daily  use  by  tens  of  thousands  of  all  clasiei.  Reswrei 

Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort. 
HATEB  nOMliY.  Labour Jitne ^empBr d  fii 
J.  SINGLAUt,  65,  SoutHwark  St..  LONDOI; 
and  at  55,  Whitechapel,  LIVEBPOOL. 


Richest  Cu8tard[ Without  E^sII  Halftheoostd  Troublef 
iP^^  Choioa  I  Delicious  1 1 
I  A  Great  Luxury  11 1 

CUSTARD 


makes  S  pinU,  l^^^ 


Bold  •wywheram 

•d.  and  Is.  Boxes. 
6d.  Box  makes  8  pints, 
and  a  la.  Box  7  pmta. 

ALFRED  BIRD  A  80N8^^(R^/^l^^GhAM^^■^ 
on  re  ielpt  of  addreas.  the  New     ri  Enlnrpea  EdUioG  of 
POST     PA8TBY  and  8W£;£Xa  ''- A  Tittle 
A       A   Work  oontaininfiT  Praotioal Hinto  and 
Original  (Ueoipes  for  Tasty  Dishes  for 
r  and  Supper  Table. 


JlaimttCake 

The  Substitute  for  Castor  Oil 


Th9  aalldest  and  most  affraeabla  aperient  knows.  A  flnUb* 
Family  Medicine  for  every  hooaehold.  Highlj  approred  by  »^ 
—readily  taken  by  children.  Admirably  adapted  frr  ftmaki  « 
every  occasion.  Doea  not  gripe,  and  leavea  no  bad  «fl)wt  like  (A- 
ITnaarpasacd  as  a  digestive  tablet,  and  «*  sweet  as  fngar."  Aik  br 
llAjnrA  Gi.xa,  and  lee  that  yon  get  it.  Price  lid.  per  eike,  12  ^ 
Is.  Sd.,  throagh  any  Chemist  or  Medfcrfne  Yendor.  WhoMof 
BASCLAT'a,  EnwABDS,  Hovanav's,  Hawavax's,  Mat  itoiiui. 
SAVoaa  S  Sovs,  Snvxov  S  Co.,  ste.,  ste. 


"Very  DlgestiUe-Nntrltloas— FalataUe-Sattsiyinf-Szeenenl  ia  Qi^ 
Parfeetly  free  from  Orit— Reqoires  neHhor  bollinc  or  straining— Made  ia  a  niofli» 
^rtdeLMMUBrtMMedMJimnuU,^, 

Allen  &  Hanburys' 

Malted     T^/^/\T\  '"^^"^ 

Farinaceous  F  and  InyaM^ 

4hifUy9enetnSt0te4lmnt$tlfitt9Hlngmi^tmtmlM9mmg  ekiUrmt  lumMmy  «S  IM  » [^f^ 
tke^fmatimer  Mm  Jink  of^b^mt  in  m  pmrtiaU^  $thM9  mmd  tmtU^  /|aa>V»* 
mutminmg  amd  Umtth/Sd  diet /or  inv^Mdt  mmt  Umm  ^fm  ^ytptpHe  trndmry 

M  My  ehfld,  after  behig  at  death'a  door  for  weeka  from  exhamtSon.  o(>P^ 
npon  aevere  dUrrboea,  and  HuMlUy  to  retain  amiy  form  of  'Infaats*  nod  «f « 
began  to  improve  immediately  he  took  vonr  malted  preparation,  and  I  Dsn^^ 
seen  an  infant  inmeaae  in  weight  so  rapfdlv  aa  he  has  done,  _  ^     d  /rf 

ft.  E.  TRE8TBAIL,  F.R.C.8..  UAO^' 
Further  UsHmany  and  ^direelions  with  saehTtn, 
TINS,  6d..  Isn  Ss-.  Ite..  and  10a.,  BataU  ETorywlitr* 


Her  THEORJCINAL 
UdC.  &ONLYCENUINE 


Mi  L4.ECANT 
TOILET 
SOAP 


WRIGHT'S 
COAL  TAR 
SOAP 


V 

"<>S 

'PES^Cftmtb       TMLFNTIRE  MEDICAL  fROFeS^tON 

tm  TMf  cuftc  Of  SKIN  DISEASES. 
pflOTrtTS  >R£S!w  (ilf  ASLCS.  SMALL  POX-tSCARlH  FEVtK 
W.V.W«1CHT  A  SOUTHWARK.LOHDOR 


Printed  at  the  Ballavtths  Pre8§,  4,  Chandoe  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  Published  by  Biohako  WiLtooeW^' 

27,  Ivy  Lane,  Patemoater  Row.  E.G.      June  2/,  18S5. 
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